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Here’s  A  Splendid  Holiday  Gift  Book 


LOG  CABINS 
COTTAGES 


1 1 1 1 1 

AND 


HOW  TO  BUILD  AND 

FURNISH  THEM 


? 


T 


HIS  is  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  of  building 
and  furnishing  log  cabins  or  cottages  ever  written. 

The  author — a  prominent  architect  and  forest  enthusiast — 
presents  in  this  one  volume  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  that 
confront  the  builder  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  home,  and 
furnishes  full  explanation  on  how  and  where  to  build  anything 
from  a  shack  to  the  most  pretentious  mountain  structure. 


Added  to  the  practical  and  valuable  instruction  on  both  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  log  cabin  construction,  this  book  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  illustrations  and  plans  covering  the 
building  of  fire-places,  chimneys,  rustic  stairways,  appropri¬ 
ate  log  cabin  furniture,  etc. 


Strongly  bound  in  durable  buckram,  this  useful  and  practi¬ 
cal  book  will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  interested  in  log  cabin 
building  or  it  will  make  a  truly  ideal  holiday  gilt. 


Price,  $1.50 

Postpaid 
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How  to  Make  a  Compass  out  of  a  Watch . 

Hunter’s  Method  of  Baking . 

Information  About  Nessmuk — Jim  Ferguson . 

Keep  Your  Hunting  Knife  Slung  Behind  Your  Hip . 

Leather  Game  or  Bird  Carrier . 

Lighting  a  Fire  without  Matches . 

Lodging  for  the  Night,  A . 

Many-Purpose  Garment,  A . 

Matchsafe  That  Floats . 

Navigable  Boat  Raft,  A — “Lone  Scout” . 

No  Water  Pail?  Here’s  Something  Just  as  Good . 

Only  Practical  Way  to  Carry  Condiments . 

Patching  Rubber  Boots  with  an  Auto  Repair  Kit — Robert  Page 

Lincoln  . 

Practical  Trail  Measurer,  A — Nevill  K.  Morris . 

Ridge  Pole  Clothes  Hanger . 

Rockahominy,  the  Ideal  “Chuck” . 

Salt  and  Pepper  in  Camp . 

Sewing  Buttons  on  a  Sweater — Jim  Ferguson . 

Shipping  Tag  Holder — Jule  Marshall . 

Simplest  Camp  Grate,  The — Jim  Ferguson . 

Simple  Way  to  Make  Slippery  Waders  Safe,  A— George  Gilbert.. 

Sleeping  Bag  Cover — “Wandering  Buckeye” . 

Stove  You  Can  Set  upi  on  Boat  Deck  or  Tent  Floor,  A — F.  V. 

Williams  . 

Swinging  Axe  Scabbard . 

To  Lift  a  Hot  Pan . . . 

To  Prevent  Foot  Troubles . 

To  Tauten  Sagging  Tent  Corners — William  Graham . 

To  Waterproof  a  Tent . '. . . 

Traveler’s  Box-Shape  Knapsack — Jim  Ferguson . 

Vital  Necessities  for  the  Camper — L.  Sylvan  Rosenberg . 

Want  to  Climb  a  Tall  Tree  and  Look  Around? . . . 

Warm  Ear  Protector,  A . 

Waxed  Thread  . . 

Wind  Proof  Matches . 

Winter  Outfit,  The— R.  J.  Fraser . 
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Another  Reloaded  Shell — E.  L.  Ewbank . 

Any  Old  Kentucky  Rifles? . 

Bay  Bird  Blinds . 

Bay  Bird  Weather . . . 

Best  Rifles  and  Ammunition  for  Deer  Hunting . 

Bolt  or  Lever  Action  on  Big  Game  Rifles . 

Closed  Season  All  Summer . . 

Found  Him  a  Rifle— W.  P.  Patterson . 

Game  in  Southern  Idaho — Coyote . 

Gun  Gauges  and  Gun  Fitting . 

Handy  Cartridge  Case,  A . 

Handy  Form  for  Permits  . 

Hints  on  Fishing  Trip  in  the  Big  Horn  Country . 270, 

Hints  on  Grouse  Shooting  . 

Hints  to  Duck  Shooters . 

How  to  Carry  a  Gun . 

How  to  Catch  Beaver . 

How  to  Tell  When  a  Gun  Has  Right  Fit  and  Drop . 

Introducing  Mile.  Lumbricus  Terrestris  and  M’sieur  Allolobophora 

Foetida  . 

Length  of  Barrel  and  Shooting  Qualities . 

Limit  of  the  Small  Rifle . 

Massachusetts  Closed  Seasons . 

Must  Have  Montana  License  . 

Onions  to  Preserve  Fish — Paul  Bergman . 

Penetrating  Power  of  Colts . 

Rabbit  Hunting  in  New  Hampshire? . 

“Rebuilt”  Shells  Better  than  Tallowing  Method — V.  E.  Strayer _ 

Remedy  for  Dandruff  on  Dogs . 

Remington  Slide  Action . 

Revolver  Cartridge  Loading . 

Sights  for  the  Twenty-Two — Joseph  V.  Glynn . 

Stooling  Bay  Birds . 

Substitute  for  Tallowing — Fesco  T.  Ford . 

Twenty  Gauge  as  an  All  Round  Gun,  The . 

Use  of  the  Silencer . 

Virginia  Fox  Hunters  Club? . 

Where  to  Buy  Live  Bait . . . 

Where  to  Spend  a  Week’s  Vacation  Near  Cleveland — S.  W.  Wissing 

Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?  Perhaps  a  Screech  Owl . 

“Wrood  and  Wrater” — Ned  Nel  Turc . 

Why  Some  of  the  Passenger  Pigeons  Have  Disappeared— C.  K. 

Peeling  . 

(See  also  Gunnery  and  Principles  of  Rifle  Shooting). 
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About  That  215  Pound  Tarpon — A.  \Y.  Allen . 

Mbinos  and  Reporter  Dogs — H.  Lindley,  M.  D . 

mother  Passenger  Pigeon — Robert  B.  Brandegee . 

ppreciates  Dr.  Gove’s  Articles — *H.  H.  Campbell . 

.  \  the  Sign  of  the  Eye . 

I.  \lical  Authorities  Clash — W.  H.  Bentley . 

BiA  Deer  and  Bigger  Bear — John  D.  Whish . 

California  Approves  “The  Future  of  the  Ducks’  E.  E.  Cook.... 

Carrier  Pigeon  Found — Walter  Downe . 

Deer  in  Wisconsin — R.  S.  Scheibel . 

Good  Canoe  Stories  in  Demand . 

Good  Sport  in  Maine — G.  W.  Cooper . 

Hiawatha  Legend,  The — -‘‘Columbia’’ . 

How  to  Get  to  Neversink . 

How  to  Troll  for  Land  Locked  Salmon . 

Hundreds  of  Canada  Geese — “Osceola” . 

Live  Elk  in  Pennsylvania . • . 

Moose  Calling — Charles  Sumner  Bird . 

Moose  Calling — “Osceola”  . 

Making  the  Shell  Cartridge  Into  Ball — R.  Kingland  Hay . 

Maryland  County  Being  Game  Stocked  by  State — C.  Xeill  Baylor.. 

New  Method  to  Preserve  Fish . . 

Panthers  in  Adirondacks — “Juvenal”  . 

Playfulness  of  Cougars — J.  H.  Mcllbree . 

Quebec  Hunting  Licenses  . 

Recognized  Forest  and  Stream — Charles  E.  Wakeman. . 

Rules  for  Casting  Tournaments . 

"Shootin’  ’Em  Settin’ ” — J.  G,  Fulton . 

“Smellage”  . -k . 427,  485,  4S7, 

Snow  Stalking  Better  Sport  Than  Calling— Bronson  C.  Rumsey. . 

Soldiers  Want  Bear  Cub — Corp.  John  Troff . 

Starling  a  Questionable  Visitor,  The . 

This  Sportsman  Against  It — T.  W.  \  an  Kleek . 

To  Build  a  Log  Cabin  Camp . 

“War  Bunnies”  an  Epidemic  in  Missouri — L.  W.  Andrew . 

“War  Bunnies”  Unknown  in  Holt  Co.,  Nebraska— E.  E.  Lawrence. 

Welcome  the  Starling — S.  Howarth . 

When  Death  Seeks  the  Monarch  of  the  Woods — G.  Smith  Stanton.. 

Where  to  Sell  'Wild  Pigeons . 164, 

Word  for  the  Artificials,  A . 
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All-American  Field  Trials . . 

At  the  Westminster  Show . 

Breaking  a  Gun-Shy  Dog — J.  P.  Parker . 

Curly,  the  “Patridge”  Dog,  The  Story  of — Jack  Edwards . 

Dogs  for  Coyote  and  Wolf  Hunting — J.  C.  Johnston . 

Feeding  Puppies  . 

Feeding  the  Hunting  Dog . '••• 

Grouse  Dogs  and  Trials — James  Sansom . 

Grouse  Trials  . 

Handling  of  Bird  Dogs.  The . 

Handling  the  Dog — Rodney  Random..., . 

Flow  to  Make  a  Meat  Dog — Pious  Jeems . 402,  474, 

flow  to  Raise  the  Irish  Setter  Puppy . 

Irish  Setter  in  Britain,  The — A.  P.  R.  Sturdee . 

Mary  Montrose  . 

Moose  D'og,  The- — H.  A.  P.  Smith . 

Passing  of  the  Florida  Catch  Dog — Sydney  G.  Fisher . 

Pointing  Griffon,  The — Percival  L.  Rosseau . 

Raising  Wolf  Dogs— L.  Archer-Burton . 

Refugio,  a  Mexican  Goat  Dog — Charles  E.  Lewis . 

Story  of  the  Tolling  Duck  Dog,  The— II.  A.  P.  Smith . 

With  Fox  and  Hound  in  Alabama — Rodney  Random . 

Worms  in  Puppies . 
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Home  Dressing  of  Furs  and  Skins — Joseph  Dixon . 

Mounting  Game  Birds  in  Natural  Poses — Robert  H.  Rockwell . 

Mounting  the  Sportsman’s  Trophies — Robert  H.  Rockwell . 

Skinning  a  Modse  for  Mounting — Robert  IP.  Rockwell . 

PRINCIPLES  OF  RIFLE  SHOOTING 

American  Powders  Less  Erosive — Capt.  Roy  S.  Tinney . 

Aiming  the  Hunting  Rifle . 

British  Rifles  for  the  American  Army — Edward  C.  Crossman . 

Bull  and  Bull’s  Eyes— Capt.  Roy  S.  Tinney . 

Cleaning  the  Rifle . 

Coolness  in  Rifle  Shooting . 

Gun  with  the  Boys  “Over  There,”  The— T.  T.  Pierce,  U.  S.  A - 

flow  to  Practise  in  Aiming . 

Hunting  Rifle,  The . 

Hunting  Rifle  Sights . . . 

Kicks  about  the  Kick . 

Making  Scores  by  the  Bang  Bang  System — -Capt.  Roy  S.  Tinney... 
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Magazine  Rifles  on  Game . 

Principles  of  Rifle  Shooting,  The — Capt,  Roy  S.  Tinney 

Remarkable  Target  Practise . . . 

Rifle  Hints  for  Wing  Shots . 

Shoot  the  Gun  You  Like . 

Throwing  Rifle  Ahead . 

Trajectory  . 

Trigger  Pull,  The . 

(See  also  Gunnery  and  Seneca’s  Answers). 
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Appeal  of  the  Twenty-Bore,  The — Sydney  G.  Fisher . 

Civilian  Rifleman,  The — Major  S.  J.  Fort . 

Give  the  Boy  a  P’wenty-Two — George  S.  Brown . 

Handling  Loaded  Guns . . . . . 

History  Makers  of  the  Revolver — Fred  O.  Copeland . 

Home  Made  Target  Pistols  Fashioned  from  .22  Rifles — R.  H.  Coats. 

How  to  Determine  the  Master  Eye — Dr.  William  A.  Bruette . 

Is  the  Twenty-Bore  a  Failure? — Gunn  Smith . - . 

Learn  How  to  Shoot  Straight . 

Little  Twenty-Two,  The — J.  J.  C . 

Muzzle  Loader  for  Accuracy,  The — Hervey  Lovell . 

Pistol  Cartridges — W.  S.  Davenport . 

Points  of  the  “Over-and-Under” — Henry  Sharp . . 

Revolver  Range,  The — Fred  O.  Copeland . 

Safety  First  with  the  Shotgun — F.  V.  Williams . 

Shotgun  Gauges — W.  S.  Davenport . . 

Tiny  Twenty-Two,  The — Fred  O.  Copeland . 

Twenty-Two  Rifle,  The — Seneca . 

(See  also  Seneca’s  Answers  and  Principles  of  Rifle  Shooting). 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


OUR  COVER 


The  Original  Canvas  of  “FOREST  and  STREAM’S 
January  Cover  was  Painted  by  Adrianus  M.  Bauman,  the 
World  Famous  Dutch  Artist,  and  is  Valued  at  $10,000.00 


w  j  w  y  can  secure  a  magnificent 
»/  fl  M  I  large  colored  reproduction 

W  si  P  I  of  this  superb  painting 

JIL  (44x64  in.  in  size)  absolutely  FREE 

Here’s  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
procure  a  masterpiece  for  your  den 
or  club  rooms. 

Send  us  five  yearly  subscriptions 
to  “Forest  and  Stream”  at  the  new 
yearly  rate  of  $1.50  each  and  the 
picture  will  be  delivered  to  you 
without  any  additional  cost.  All 
charges  prepaid. 

OR 

If  you  send  us  twenty  yearly  subscriptions  to  “Forest 
and  Stream”  at  the  new  yearly  rate  of  $1.50  each — we 
will  deliver  to  you  free  of  any  additional  cost — one  of 
these  most  desirable  pictures  appropriately  framed  in 
three  inch  Flemish  oak  securely  packed  in  wooden  crate — 
all  delivery  charges  prepaid. 

Remember  the  actual  size  of  this  beautiful  work  is 
44x64  inches  (3  ft.  8  in.  by  5  ft.  4  in.)  As  a  deco¬ 
rative  feature  for  club  or  den  it  is  truly  incom¬ 
parable. 


You  Must  Act  Quickly  if  You  Want  to  be  Benefited  by  this  Remarkable  Offer! 


The  supply  of  pictures  is  limited  —  while  they  last  you  have  only  to  send  us 
the  necessary  number  of  subscriptions  to  “Forest  and  Stream,  and  the  picture 
(framed  or  unframed)  will  be  delivered  to  you  free  of  any  additional  cost. 

Don’t  Delay!  Get  Busy  At  Once!  Every  Lover  of  Outdoor  Life  is  a  Possible  Subscriber! 


Never  before  in  its  long  history  has  the  editorial  desk  of  “Forest  and  Stream”  held 
so  many  charmingly  written  stories  of  travel,  exploration  and  outdoor  life  and  so  much 
practical  information  on  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  canoeing  and  woodcraft. 

Every  sportsman  will  appreciate  an  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber  to  “Forest  and 
Stream”  and  spend  the  winter  evenings  with  us  around  Nessmuk’s  camp-fire,  read  the 
paper  that  for  forty-three  years  has  been  the  recognized  sportsman’s  authority,  and 
enjoy  the  experiences  and  profit  by  the  advice  of  Osceola,  Seneca,  Pious  Jeems,  Jr.,  Old 
Camper,  and  other  veterans  of  camp  and  trail  who  write  exclusively  for  “Forest  and 
Stream.” 


Your  own  subscription  new  or  renewal  for  one  or  more  years  counts  the  same  as  others 
Canadian  subscriptions  require  50  cents  extra  for  postage  and  pictures  shipped  to  Canadian  points  are  subject  to  custom  charges 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  SAMPLES  IF  YOU  NEED  THEM 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  ns  e.  28th  st„  new  york  city 
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FROM  PMO TO  ©MISHKIN 


THE  new-found  treasure-voice  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera — the  world’s  greatest 
coloratura  soprano — can  now  be  heard  on  Columbia  Records  exclusively . 

All  the  exquisite  art  of  Barrientos  is  reflected  in  her  first  Columbia  recordings 
of  “Silence  O’er  All”  and  the  “Mad  Scene”  from  “Lucia,”  and  the  “Valse” 
from  Gounod’s  “Mireille.” 

Columbia  Records  are  living  reflections  of  the  art  of  the  greatest  _ 

singers  of  opera.  They  have  the  voice,  the  interpretation,  the 

personality  of  such  world -famed  artists  as  Lazaro,  Fremstad,  /  ^ 

Sembach,  Barrientos,  Bonci,  Gates,  Macbeth.  /A  \ 

Hear  these  records  at  your  dealer’s  to-day  and  —  you  will  have  j ifwy  1 

heard  Barrientos  herself!  “Hearing  is  believing!  ”  I  g|S  I 


New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  or  every  month 
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_ and  Meek  Reels  are  a  happy  combination.  Both  are 

the  highest  quality  of  their  kind  that  can  be  made.  Both 
are  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  best  fishing  circles.  Both 
bring  contentment  far  beyond  their  mere  utility.  They  bring  the 
pride  of  ownership,  the  atmosphere  of  aristocracy,  the  satisfaction  of 
perfect  superiority.  In  these  illustrations  we  show  “Bristol  No.  35  New 
Adjustable  Telescopic  Steel  Rod  and  Meek  No.  5  Blue  Grass  Reel. 

Ideal  Bait  Fishing  and  Trolling  Outfit 

“Bristol”  No.  35  new  Adjustable  Telescopic  Bait  Rod,  joints  25  V2  in.  long; 
weight  9V2  oz.  Upper  picture  (man  sitting)  shows  rod  extended  full  length, 
8V2  ft.  Lower  left  hand  picture  (with  hand)  shows  rod  telescoped  to  31J4  in. 
Enlarged  section  of  same  picture  shows  ingenious  automatic  looking  guides 
which  make  the  rod  adjustable  to  any  length.  Joints  cannot  slip  when  locked. 
The  guides  are  detachable  and  interchangeable. #  Rod  may  be  readily  taken 
apart  if  desired.  Broken  parts  may  be  replaced  in  three  seconds.  The  rod  is 
very  durable,  hangs  unusually  well  and  is  serviceable  for  many  different  kinds 
of  fishing.  Nickel  handle  mountings.  German  silver  two  ring  tie  guides,  3  ring 
tin  With  polished  maple  reversible  handle,  $4.50;  with  celluloid  reversible 
handle  $5.00;  with  cork  handle  $5.50.  Buy  of  any  sporting  goods  dealer  or  by 
mail,  of  us,  at  the  above  catalogue  prices.  When  ordering,  look  for  the  word 
“Bristol”  stamped  on  the  reel  seat. 

Meek  No.  5  Blue  Grass  Reel.  Designed  especially  for  trolling  and  bait  cast- 
in p\  Has  spiral  gears  and  tempered  tool  steel  pivots  and  studs.  It  is  made 
practically  by  hand  and  every  one  is  fitted  with  an  accuracy  of  construction 
X  and  precision  of  detail  that  largely  constitutes  its  perfection.  Every  particle 
^  of  material  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  Rigidly  inspected  and  per¬ 
fected  by  the  most  skilled  workmen  of  long  experience.  It  will  last  50 
^  years  or  more  with  proper  care.  Price  $15.00.  Order  through  your 
t  sporting  goods  dealer  or  by  mail,  of  us,  at  the  above  catalogue  price. 

When  ordering  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  bearing  the  name  B.  F. 
Meek  &  Son. 

Write  for  “Bristol”  and  Meek  Catalogues  describing  49  different  rod  and  reel  models. 

They  are  FREE  for  the  asking. 

1917  “Bristol”  Art  Calendar  is  Ready.  Beautiful  full  color  reproduction  of  a  Philip 
R.  Goodwin  Painting.  The  best  one  yet.  Beautiful  acquisition  for  your  den.  Sent 

only  on  receipt  of  15c. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

84  Horton  St.  -  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Meek  and 
Blue  Grass  Reels 

Pacific  Coast  Branch: 
PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO. 

717  Market  St.,  San  Fran.,  CaL 
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KEEPING  WARM 

AN  IMPORTANT  EIGHT  HOUR  QUESTION  THAT 
CONCERNS  EVERY  OUT-OF-DOORS  SLEEPER 


does 

plain 

fered 


NE  who  has  slept  in 
the  open,  whether 
the  season  be 
summer  or  winter, 
not  usually  com- 
that  he  has  suf- 
from  too  much 
heat.  I  am 
referring,  of 
course,  to 
the  temper¬ 
ate  zone,  and 
not  the  trop¬ 
ics.  Trans¬ 
lated  into 
terms  of  ex¬ 
perience,  this 

means  that  the  question  of  covering 
is  one  that  deserves  and  demands 
attention.  It  gets  it,  as  a  rule,  but 
the  results  are  not  as  the  amateur 
expects.  Wherefore,  after  more  or 
less  suffering,  he  is  prone  to  pride 
himself  on  the  fact  that  if  he  wakes 
up  in  the  morning  not  altogether 
frozen,  he  has  acquired  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  comfort  that  any  old  woods¬ 
man  has  the  right  to  expect. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
he  is  wrong.  The  old  woodsmen  may 
not  lie  on  downy  beds  of  ease — he 
isn’t  looking  for  them  in  his  busi¬ 
ness — but  he  does  manage  to  get  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  hours  of 
slumber  every  night,  and  seems  to 
enjoy  them. 

This  is  because  he  has  long  passed 
the  stage  of  paying  attention  to  the 
petty,  inconsequential  things  that  bother 
the  amateur.  Also  he  is  healthy  and  hardy 
and  is  a  past  master  in  making  himself 
comfortable. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  how  he  does  it.  There  is  no  particular 
secret  in  the  answer.  He  makes  his  bed  as 
soft  as  circumstances  permit,  and  tries  to 


By  Old  Camper. 

keep  warm.  The  absence  of  one  essential 
may  result  in  misery.  The  presence  of 
both  insures  refreshing" rest. 

As  Shakespeare  says : 

“Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  rusty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.” 

Maybe  so,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for 
putting  the  assertion  to  the  test,  and  my 
own  experience  is  that  there  is  more  groan¬ 
ing  than  snoring  in  any  bed  not  properly 
prepared. 

Now  there  is  no  receipt,  as  in  the  making 
of  bread,  or  the  cooking  of  a  pot  of  beans, 
to  point  the  way  to  securing  the  rest  at 
night  that  is  your  due,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  tell  something  of  the  way  other 
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or  on  occasions  to  a  low  record  matched 
only  by  your  own  discomfort?  Not,  as 
so  many  believe,  by  burying  yourself  un¬ 
der  a  burdensome  collection  of  ill-assorted 
clothes,  but  rather  by  a  wise  selection  and 
arrangement  of  blankets  or  like  covering 
built  for  the  purpose. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  truth  that  the 
body  needs  covering,  not  to  keep  the  cold 
out,  but  the  heat  in,  will  find  wider  accept¬ 
ance.  When  this  time  arrives,  there  will 
be  less  occasion  to  write  articles  like  this. 

But  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  point  of 
the  matter.  The  way  to  keep  heat  in  is, 
of  course,  to  hold  it.  That  is  the  secret. 
The  wise  ones  tell  us  that  air  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  cloth  is  the  best  protector, 
the  best  conductor  or  non-conductor 
that  is  known.  The  hair  or  fur  of 
animals  is  an  instance  of  how  nature 
has  solved  the  problem. 

Many  carpets 


Y 
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Forty  Winks  at  “Forty  Bel  ow.” 

people  go  about  it,  and  their  reasons  in 
the  main. 

Assuming  that  you  have  provided  some 
foundation  for  your  bed — and  the  veriest 
tyro  soon  learns  the  importance  of  this — 
what  is  the  best  way  to  keep  warm  when 
the  thermometer  is  sure  to  fall  during  the 
night  to  a  point  that  may  be  only  shivery, 


are  as  purely  of 
wool  as  the 
best  blanket, 
but  who,  in  his 
sober  senses, 
would  choose  a 
c&rpet  as  a  bed 
covering?  The 
difference  is 
that  the  blan¬ 
ket  is  loosely 
woven — its  in¬ 
terstices  are 
filled  with  air, 
which,  warmed, 
protects  t  h  e 
body.  That 
principle  should 
apply  to  cloth¬ 
ing  as  well. 

Let  your 
clothing  and,  at 
any  rate,  your 
bed  clothing  be 
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of  wool.  The  better  the  grade  the  warmer 
the  blanket.  You  can  regulate  the  weight 
or  the  quantity  by  the  circumstances  of 
season  or  latitude. 

As  to  choice  between  bed  covering  in 
the  ordinary  civilized  fashion  and  the 
sleeping  bag  there  is  a  multitude  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Let  it  rage.  I  am  not  taking  sides, 
but  if  pressed  to  chrose,  1 
would  vote  for  the  s.eeping 
bag — if  the  sleeping  bag  is 
properly  made. 

In  summer  one  does  not 
need  it,  but  when  the  cold 
season  comes,  the  snugness 
with  which  one  can  tuck 
himself  away — no  drafts,  no 
slipping  off  of  blankets,  and 
the  retention  of  all  the  body 
heat — these  are  appealing 
arguments. 

Everybody  knows  about 
army  blankets,  Hudson  Bay 
blankets,  and  the  like,  but 
what  did  people  do  before 
any  of  these  were  invented, 
and  what  do  they  do  where 
none  are  obtainable? 

Fur  and  skins  are  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  although  this  is  rath¬ 
er  putting  the  case  back¬ 
wards,  for  as  fingers  were 
made  before  forks,  so  blank¬ 
ets  fall  into  the  chronology 
of  the  fork. 

The  northern  Indian  of 
today,  if  he  is  industrious, 
and  is  within  trading  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  fur  post,  buys 
blankets  for  himself  and 
family.  They  are  cheaper, 
measured  in  the  terms  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  suit  their  purpose 
admirably.  But  Mrs.  In¬ 
dian,  if  she  can  spare  the 
time  and  collect  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  is  capable  of  making 
a  blanket  that  beats  any 
wool  covering  for  warmth, 
even  if  it  does  shed  hair 
sometimes  like  a  pet  dog. 

I  REFER  to  the  rabbitskin 
blanket.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  the  hide  of  the 
varying  hare,  or  snowshoe 
rabbit,  cut  into  thongs,  plait¬ 
ed  together.  It  is  the  same  on  both  sides, 
as  light  as  a  feather  comparatively,  and 
yet  is  one  of  the  warmest  coverings  used 
in  the  north. 

The  blanket  illustrated  in  this  article  was 
made  by  a  Tete  Boule  squaw  in  northern 
Quebec.  Unfortunately  for  the  present 
owner  the  Hudson  Bay  factor  who  kindly 
completed  the  preliminary  negotiations  told 
the  Indian  woman  that  he  wanted  the  blank¬ 
et  for  himself,  personally,  thinking  thus  to 
insure  a  little  better  work.  As  the  factor 
is  only  a  few  inches  over  five  feet,  the  In¬ 
dian  lady  cut  or  wove  her  rabbit  skins  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  rejoiced,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Manitou  had  sent  her  tribe  such  a  saving 
sort  of  factor  to  fit. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  rabbitskin 
blankets  are  often  sewed  between  two  cloth 
pieces.  This  keeps  them  clean,  preserves 
them,  and  also  provides  a  warmer  covering. 
As  we  drift  farther  north,  skins  become 


almost  the  only  article  of  covering.  The 
most  beautiful  sleeping  robe,  perhaps,  is 
one  made  of  lynx  fur.  These  are  expen¬ 
sive,  as  much  as  four  hundred  dollars  being 
asked  for  one,  and  rare  in  the  bargain.  A 
wolf  sleeping  robe  is  also  a  luxury,  costing 
about  one  hundred  dollars.  Both  are  worth 
having,  if  you  can  afford  them. 


RABBITSKIN  BLANKET. 

Woven  of  the  Hide  of  the  Snowshoe  Rabbit - The  Skins  Are  Cut  Into 

Strips  and  Plaited  Together — This  Specimen  Contains  the  Skins 
of  Over  One  Hundred  Rabbits — Made  by  the  Tete  Boule 
Indians,  Northern  Quebec. 


But  after  all  the  caribou  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  far  north.  The  pelt  is  put  to  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  uses,  as  is  almost  every 
other  portion  of  the  animal.  When  the 
caribou  migration  fails,  the  Indian  starves, 
unless  he  and  his  family  can  get  to  the  Post. 

It  is  said  that  the  caribou,  at  least  the 


barren  land  variety,  is  absolutely  imper¬ 
vious  to  cold.  The  hair  on  his  body  has 
been  described  as  tubular,  containing  and 
holding  more  air  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  true, 
but  I  do  know  that  caribou  skins  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  warm. 

So  it  is  only  natural  that  they  are  used 
for  sleeping  bags  universal¬ 
ly.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
up  in  Labrador,  and  in  fact 
wherever  commerce  extends 
between  the  tribes  of  salt 
and  fresh  water,  an  Eskimo 
improvement  on  the  caribou 
sleeping  bag  is  made. 

THE  Eskimo  takes  the 
skin  of  the  silvery, 
mottled  Atlantic  seal, 
makes  an  outer  sleeping  bag 
of  this,  and  lines  it  with  the 
softest  of  young  caribou 
skin.  There  you  have  a 
sleeping  bag!  Nothing  more 
comfortable,  or  cold-defy¬ 
ing  can  be  devised.  Too 
warm,  of  course,  for  sum¬ 
mer  as  we  know  it  here,  but 
blizzards  may  blow  over  the 
head  of  him  who  sleeps  in 
the  far  north,  and  if  he  is 
inside  one  of  these  bags,  he 
can  laugh  at  old  Boreas 
himself. 

The  bag  just  described  is 
illustrated  here.  This  speci¬ 
men  was  made  last  winter 
by  the  Eskimos — women, 
needless  to  say — in  northern 
Labrador.  I  suppose  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  ever 
seen  in  the  United  States. 
You  can  tell  by  looking  at 
the  picture  that  the  bag  al¬ 
most  invites  you  to  crawl 
inside  and  be  warm. 

To  put  a  fancy  touch  on 
the  job,  the  Eskimo  woman 
artist  provided  a  face  or 
head  border  of  cross  fox 
and  rabbit  fur.  But  here 
again  regret  of  length  be¬ 
tween  white  men  and  Es¬ 
kimos  must  be  expressed. 
The  bag  is  too  short — that 
is,  too  short  to  enable  the 
hood  to  be  pulled  down  over  the  face. 

Its  chief  charm  is  the  indescribable  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  lining.  The  young  caribou  skin, 
hair  side  out  of  course,  is  like  down  to  the 
touch,  and  the  exterior  seal  covering  in¬ 
sures  that  no  heat  will  escape,  or  cold  or 
damp  get  in.  A  beauty,  surely,  and  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  savage  intelligence  that  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea.  No  less  is  it  a  tribute  to 
the  patient  Eskimo  woman  who,  with  a 
touch  of  artistry  in  her  soul,  made  such  a 
handsome  specimen  under  disadvantages 
that  would  have  appalled  her  civilized  white 
sister. 

Bags  of  this  sort  are  made  of  various 
weights,  to  suit  circumstances.  The  bag 
described  was  built  for  the  requirements  of 
a  milder  climate  than  the  far  end  of  Lab¬ 
rador,  and  weighs  only  15  pounds.  In  cal¬ 
orics,  if  the  term  is  permissible,  it  matches 
up  with  more  pounds  than  that,  of  wool. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
white  man  is  helpless  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
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tecting  himself  from  cold.  He  does  very 
well,  thank  you,  and  his  ideas  are  often 
adopted  by  the  less  civilized  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  eiderdown  blanket 
or  robe.  This  represents  the  very  luxury 
of  warmth  and  comfort.  It  puts  into  prac¬ 
tice  what  was  said  earlier  in  this  article  as 
to  the  principle  of  retaining  heat. 

Whether  it  has  any  real  eiderdown 
in  its  composition  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  The  main  thing  is  warmth. 

The  method  of  making  is  clear¬ 
ly  indicated  by  the  illustration. 

Canvas  or  waterproof  cloth  is 
used  for  the  outside  and  kersey  or 
a  soft  woolcloth  for  the  inside. 

The  intervening  lining  does  the 
trick.  These  robes  come  already 
made  into  sleeping  bags  or  with 
snaps  with  which  to  transform 
them  into  such. 

THE  Canadians  favor  these 
handy  contrivances,  using 
them  for  sleighs  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  winter  and  for 
camping  purposes  in  the  summer. 

They  are  not  overly  expensive,  the 
one  I  priced  last  in  Ottawa  having 
been  quoted  at  $25.  No  doubt  a 
great  number  have  been  taken  by 
Canadian  troops  across  the  sea, 
and  the  price  may  go  up  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Nothing  but  praise  can  be  given 
the  eiderdown  for  cold  weather 
purposes.  One  guide  who  was 
with  me  in  northern  Quebec  had 
been  out  with  the  survey  party  of 
the  new  Transcontinental  for  two 
years  without  having  come  back 
to  civilization,  and  he  used  an 
eiderdown  continuously.  When 
the  mercury  sank  to  minus  forty, 
fifty — yes,  and  lower,  that  guide 
was  always  comfortable  after  he 
went  to  bed. 

One  of  the  engineers  of  the  par¬ 
ty,  in  a  spirit  of  ribaldry,  had  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  several  pairs 
of  pajamas,  and  the  guide  had 
learned  to  like  them.  So,  every 
night  when  he  was  with  me,  he 
peeled  off  and  clad  himself  in 
those  blessed  sleeping  garments, 
the  while  I  was  “dressing  up”  to 
go  to  bed.  Whether  he  was  com¬ 
fortable  I  don’t  know.  At  any 
rate  he  did  not  freeze  to  death, 
for  he  was  alive  every  morning. 

This  story  will  epd  as  it  began, 
with  blankets  as  the  theme.  A 
few,  a  favored  few,  are  the  own¬ 
ers  of  a  form  of  blanket  than 
which  nothing  better  will  ever  be 
made.  I  owe  mine  to  a  pointer 
from  Emerson  Hough,  who  knows 
all  there  is  to  learn  about  the  out¬ 
door  proposition.  It  seems  that  in 
the  paper-making  industry  one  of 
the  vital  requirements  is  an  im¬ 
mense  belt  of  woolen,  which  car¬ 
ries  along  the  wet  pulp  or  paper, 
after  it  has  been  rolled,  to  the  succeeding 
process  of  manufacture.  These  belts,  eight 
feet  wide  or  more,  have  to  be  absolutely 
pure  wool — otherwise  the  wet  pulp  would 
crumple  up  like  a  log  jam. 

Once  in  a  while  they  tear.  That  is  when 
your  watchful  waiting  wins,  for  you  have 
previously,  by  divers  methods  of  diplomacy, 


wrung  a  promise  from  the  manufacturer 
or  his  agent  to  let  you  have  a  few  blanket 
lengths  of  the  material.  When  you  get  it 
you  have  it  cleaned  of  paste  and  scoured — 
and  be  ye  wise — see  that  it  goes  to  an  ar¬ 
tist. 

But  when  the  blankets  come  home,  as 
fleecy  white  as  lamb’s  wool,  you  know,  as 


you  stroke  them,  that  you  have  something 
better  than  the  Hudson  Bay  blanket — 
“inch  for  inch  and  pound  for  pound.”  I  re¬ 
call  Emerson  Hough’s  rhapsody  over  his 
own  blankets,  and  his  succeeding  lament 
that  the  better  half  of  the  Hough  house¬ 
hold  had  agreed  with  him  so  unanimously 
that  she  decided  they  were  too  fine  to  lug 
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along  on  any  old  woods  or  wilderness  trip. 

That  reminds  me.  It  has  been  evident 
for  an  hour  that  something  is  wrong  in  the 
subterranean  fastnesses  to  which  we  in  New 
York  must  pray  for  steam  heat.  The  eight 
hour  night  law  is  non-operative  there.  The 
wind  from  off  the  Hudson  is  howling  along 
Riverside  Drive,  and  it  is  getting  cold.  So 
I  guess  I  will  have  to  quit  and 
crawl  in  between  my  own  fleecy 
pair — for  the  vote  on  the  “too 
fine”  blanket  question  was  just  as 
unanimous  in  New  York  as  it  was 
in  Chicago. 

MOOSE  CALLING. 

EW  BRUNSWICK,”  in 
the  last  issue  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  asks  an  in¬ 
teresting  question — “Is  Moose 
Calling  Sportsmanlike,”  and  he 
says,  “If  a  man  calls  his  own 
moose,  well  and  good,  he  deserves 
his  reward.” 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  think  that  it  nec¬ 
essarily  takes  much  skill  to  call  a 
moose  half  crazed,  as  he  often  is, 
by  sex  passion.  Within  my  ex¬ 
perience  a  bull  moose  has  rushed 
into  my  camp  lured  by  a  tin  pan, 
which  he  mistook  for  his  mtae.  It 
is  often  easy  to  lure  a  moose  to 
the  dead  water  and  then  the  shoot¬ 
ing  is  too  easy  to  be  skillful,  or 
sportsmanlike.  No,  moose  calling 
is  not  much  more  defensible  than 
jack  shooting. 

On  the  other  hand,  moose  hunt¬ 
ing  on  the  snow,  in  November,  is 
a  very  different  matter.  At  that 
time  the  game  is  alert  and  wary. 
At  that  time  the  hunter  must  go 
through  hardship  and  toil  to  get 
a  shot.  At  that  time  wind  “and 
weather  often  make  the  odds  in 
favor  of  the  game.  It  is  exhil¬ 
arating,  keen  sport,  with  the 
chances  against  a  killing. 

For  fifteen  years,  in  the  month 
Armstrong’s  Camps,  head  water 
of  November,  I  have  been  in 
of  the  Tobique  River,  a  fine 
moose  and  deer  country,  with 
snow  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  depth.  During  these 
years  I  have  tracked  a  dozen 
moose  to  each  one  shot  and  the 
ones  missed  are  pleasanter  to  re¬ 
member  than  the  ones  shot. 

Moose  and  deer  hunting  is  a 
man’s  sport,  if  done  during  No¬ 
vember  when  game  has  a  better 
chance  for  its  life. 

Charles  Sumner  Bird. 
[This  question  has  been  argued 
back  and  forth  for  many  a  long 
year,  but,  of  course,  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  definite  decision.  It  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste. 
Some  of  us  will  agree  with  “New 
Brunswick,”  and  others  with  Mr. 
Bird.  We  have  our  own  opinion, 
and  it  is  a  very  decided  one,  but 
we  decline  to  express  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  subject  is  one  in  which  a  very  large 
number  of  sportsmen  are  interested,  and 
since  the  discussion  has  been  opened,  the 
editors  trust  that  opinions  from  readers 
will  be  contributed.  Let  us  hear  from  you, 
no  matter  which  side  you  may  take. — The 
Editors.] 


ESKIMO  SLEEPING  BAG. 

The  Outside  is  Made  of  Sealskin  (Atlantic).  The 
Inside  is  Lined  With  Fur  of  the  Young  Caribou- 
Border  of  Cross  Fox  and  Rabbit  Skin — The  Warm¬ 
est  Sleeping  Bag  Known. 
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While  the  North  Shivers  the  Fortunate  Betake  Themselves  to  Southern  Scenes  Like  This. 


BIG  GAME  SEA  FISHING 


LAUNCHES  for  big  game  sea  fishing 
are  of  the  most  vital  importance,  for 
upon  them  depends  the  safety,  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  of  the  angler.  They 
should  be  made  especially  for  the  fishing 
intended  and  constructed  so  as  to  reduce 
rolling  and  pitching  in  a  sea  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Twelve  to  twenty-five  horse  power 
engines  are  about  right  for  launches  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Forward  should 
be  a  comfortable,  electric  lighted  cabin 
with  toilet,  lockers  and  ice  box.  From 
the  cabin  reaching  aft  to  the  two  chairs 
the  anglers  occupy,  should  be  an  awning 
to  protect  one  from  the  sun  and  rain,  if 
expedient.  The  chairs  should  be  comfort¬ 
able,  cushioned,  revolving  ones,  with  backs 
that  can  be  dispensed  with,  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  an  angler  to  “pump”  with  ease  and 
turn  in  them  when  playing  a  fish.  This  is 
necessary  at  any  time  and  especially  so  in 
rough  weather,  when  standing  up  would 
be  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  painfully 
ludicrous  to  see  chairs  tied  to  the  side 
rails  of  a  boat  by  ropes,  as  they  are  at 
some  places,  but  no  laughing  matter  to 
retain  one’s  equilibrium  in  them  at  times. 
It  may  offer  fine  attraction  and  training 
stunts  for  a  contortionist,  but  not  an  an¬ 
gler. 

Beneath  the  chairs  and  extending  to  the 
stern  rail  should  be  a  rope  mat  to  prevent 
slipping,  which  is  bound  to  occur  on  a  wet 
deck.  A  foot  rest  or  rail  to  brace  the 
feet  against  is  also  a  great  help.  When  it 
comes  to  the  speed  of  a  launch  it  is  prob¬ 
lematical.  Used  on  comparatively  smooth 
water  a  speed  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  not  fishing,  may  be  satisfactory.  In 
rough  seas  such  a  boat  can  make  little 
progress  and  if  a  long  distance  from  camp 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen.  Off 
the  Florida  east  coast  severe  storms  come 
up  very  suddenly,  and  unless  one  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  boat  equipped  with  a  strong  engine, 
and  sufficient  driving  power,  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  prevails.  Therefore,  a  launch 
capable  of  making  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  under  normal  conditions, 
should  be  satisfactory  for  fishing  purposes. 

Another  thing  regarding  equipment  of 
6oats  is  proper  fishing  tackle.  They  should 


POINTERS  ABOUT  LAUNCHES, 
TACKLE,  CAMPS  AND  CLUBS 

By  F  red  Bradford  Ellsworth. 

contain  a  complete  outfit  consisting  of  the 
different  weight  rods  customarily  used  by 
clubs  for  different  kinds  of  angling;  reels, 
lines,  etc.,  and  they  should  be  of  the  very 
best.  As  I  have  often  emphasized  in  my 
writings  on  angling,  cheap  tackle  has  no 
place  in  any  outfit.  It  is  unreliable  and 
very  costly  in  the  long  run.  Obtain  the 
very  best,  and  then  you  will  have  some¬ 
thing  that  gives  pleasure  and  joy  in  using. 

The  rod  for  big  game  is  one  with  a  tip 
weighing  sixteen  ounces,  called  a  tarpon 
or  tuna  rod.  It  is  made  usually  of  split 
bamboo,  greenheart,  ironwood,  noibwood. 
etc.  Personally,  I  prefer  for  all  kinds  of 
fishing  rods  made  of  split  bamboo.  A 
good  tarpon  rod  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $30.  The  action  of  the  salt  water 
upon  them  is  very  severe  and  experience 
has  taught  me  that  a  rod  made  of  betha- 
bara,  or  some  other  good  wood  is  more 
practical,  and  excellent  ones  are  to  be  had 
for  from  $15  to  $20. 

A  good  reel  for  such  rods  are  those 
made  by  Edward  Vom  Hofe  &  Co.,  6-0 
size,  “Universal  Special”  1916  model,  and 
cost  $45.  These  reels  easily  hold  600  feet 
of  No.  21  thread  line,  usually  used,  and 
are  42  pounds  test.  A  line  not  to  exceed 
No.  24  may  also  be  used  and  this  stands 
a  48  pound  test.  These  lines  are  for 
large  fish.  A  9  or  12-ounce  tip  rod  for 
12,  15  or  18  thread  line  is  also  a  nice 
weight  rod.  The  best  lines  I  know  of  are 
the  Swastika  Brand  “Original  Cuttyhunk.” 

When  it  comes  to  light  tackle,  the  rod 
tips  must  not  weigh  over  6  ounces  and  the 
customary  line  is  a  No.  9  thread,  18  pound 
test.  Then  there  is  the  Three  Six  Class. 
The  weight  of  the  entire  rod  is  six  ounces 
and  the  line  No.  6  thread.  On  these  light¬ 
er  rods  smaller  reels  are  necessary.  I 
have  used  a  4-0  Edward  Vom  Hofe  reel 
on  a  6-ounce  tip  rod  with  a  No.  9  line,  but 
think  it  too  heavy.  A  3-0  reel  is  better 
adapted  to  it  and  a  still  lighter  reel  for 
the  Three  Six  Class. 

LIGHT  tackle  is  now  becoming  univers¬ 
ally  used  by  most  all  clubs.  At  such 
well  known  places  as  Port  Aransas, 
Tex.,  Useppa  Island,  Fla.,  by  a  few,  St. 


Petersburg,  Fla.,  Tampico,  Mexico,  famous 
for  tarpon,  light  tackle  is  the  rule  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  any  other 
kind  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Truly 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  angler,  and  the  desire  to  see 
fish  get  a  fair  deal.  The  elegant  trophies 
and  cups  offered  as  prizes  by  these  clubs 
are  also  incentives,  encouraging  use  of 
light  tackle  and  well  worth  striving  for. 

Some  fishing  camps  run  a  tackle  shop 
filled  with  a  lot  of  “junk”  that  they  rent 
or  sell  to  guileless  guests  at  exorbitant 
prices.  It  is  a  bad  business  and  soon 
places  it  in  disrepute. 

At  Catalina  where  the  Tuna  Club  has 
angling  reduced  to  the  utmost  science  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it  is  of  the  most 
practical  nature,  launches  rent  for  from 
$10  to  $15  a  day,  and  this  includes  the  use 
of  the  best  tackle  obtainable.  At  Long 
Key,  Fla.,  the  charge  for  a  launch  is  $15 
to  $20  a  day,  and  if  one  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  unequipped  with  tackle,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  $5  extra  for  rent 
of  their  best  rod  and  reel,  etc.  At  Usep¬ 
pa  Island,  the  rates  for  motor  boats  are 
$5  per  day  and  about  the  same  prices  ob¬ 
tain  at  Aransas  Pass,  Tex.,  the  best  tar¬ 
pon  grounds. 

Catalina  without  question  of  doubt  has 
some  of  the  best  boatmen  I  know  of.  They 
are  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
fishing  game,  boats,  engines,  etc.  Unless 
a  boatman  is  enthusiastic  and  loves  the 
sport,  he  can  never  hope  to  be  a  success 
and  gain  an  enviable  reputation  or  become 
famous.  The  great  majority  of  boatmen 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  were  disin¬ 
terested,  inefficient  and  lazy,  and  only  in 
the  business  for  what  they  could  get  out 
of  it.  I  have  had  boatmen  that  knew  as 
much  about  fishing  as  I  do  concerning  an 
aeroplane. 

A  perfect  gem  of  a  guide  I  once  had 
highly  recommended  to  me  in  Florida, 
makes  me  laugh  now  when  I  think 
of  him.  At  the  time,  though,  he  used  to 
ruffle  my  equanimity.  It  appeared  his  was 
an  outside  boat  at  the  camp  and  when¬ 
ever  it  was  rented  the  camp  received  a 
commission.  This  wise  pirate  whenever 
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What  Avenues  Has  it  Not  Opened,  What  Vistas  of  Beauty  Has  it  Not  Made  Ours? 


THE  CANOE  OF  BIRCH 

ROMANCE,-  HISTORY  AND  PRACTICAL 
EVERYDAY  USE  CENTER  ABOUT  IT 

By  Pious  Jeems,  Jr. 


he  went  out  could  invariably  discover  a 
severe  storm  approaching  and  suggest  an 
early  return.  Also,  the  best  fishing 
grounds  were  near  the  camp.  Trolling 
was  no  good,  and  he  always  suggested 
still  fishing  or  drifting.  Why?  Simply  to 
save  gasoline.  Can  you  beat  it?  He 
used  to  concentrate  his  eagle,  fish  eyes 
on  the  sun,  as  if  it  was  a  “Big  Ben”  and 
needed  a  barrel  of  lubricant  to  make  it 
travel  faster.  If  he  failed  to  reach  the 
dock  at  a  certain  time,  a  fit  overcame  him, 
and  there  was  no  getting  away  from  it 
mornings  before  eight  o’clock.  What  kind 
of  a  boatman  would  you  call  that?  This 
class  of  men  should  be  eliminated  at  any 
camp  for  anglers  are  quick  to  ascertain 
when  being  imposed  upon. 

HE  meanest  trick  I  ever  heard  of  came 
to  my  notice  not  long  ago.  A  New 
Yorker  rented  a  launch  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  well  known  camp  one  day,  and 
that  afternoon  discovered  another  launch 
belonging  to  the  fleet  in  distress.  It 
was  an  old  tub  of  a  boat  and  the 
worn  out  engine  -had  become  dis¬ 
abled.  The  boat  and  its  occupants  were 
drifting  and  rolling  some  miles  offshore. 
The  New  Yorker  gave  up  his  fishing  and 
hastened  to  the  rescue.  He  towed  the  boat 
to  the  dock.  On  arrival,  what  occurred? 
The  dockmaster  thrust  a  ticket  under  his 
nose  for  $15  to  sign,  the  rent  charges,  and 
he  never  received  a  word  of  thanks  for 
his  pains.  That  serious  consequences 
might  have  resulted,  possibly  loss  of  life, 
but  for  his  timely  assistance  was  not  con¬ 
sidered.  The  one  thought  was  the  rent 
money  for  the  New  Yorker’s  boat.  What 
was  the  result,  he  left  that  night  and 
vowed  he  would  never  visit  the  place  again 
or  recommend  it  to  any  of  his  friends.  This 
episode  shows  conclusively  that  it  requires 
brains  and  tact  to  run  a  camp. 

Invariably  when  a  fishing  camp  has  been 
established  the  formation  of  a  fishing  club 
usually  ensues.  Its  aim  and  object  should 
be,  aside  from  promoting  good  fellowship, 
encouraging  use  of  light  tackle.  This  is 
done  by  offering  handsome  prizes  as  an 
inducement  and  to  encourage  anglers  to 
join  it,  and  the  camp  should  be  the  first 
to  lend  its  support  and  not  shoulder  all 
the  expense  upon  the  club.  If  there  is  no 
club,  then  the  camp,  to  be  a  success,  should 
provide  trophies.  A  camp  I  know  of  in 
one  of  the  best  locations  is  a  failure  be¬ 
cause  of  this ;  as  well  as  inadequate  ac¬ 
commodations,  exorbitant  prices,  unsuitable 
launches  and  poor  boatmen,  rented  tackle, 
etc.  They  have  a  so-called  fishing  club, 
but  the  only  trophies  are  some  buttons  that 
the  manager  of  the  camp  dispenses  to¬ 
gether  with  your  bill. 

The  best  kind  of  a  man  to  run  a  camp 
or  club  is  one  who  is  an  angler  himself 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  game. 
He  should  possess  a  pleasing  personality, 
and  the  ability  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
people  as  well  as  knowing  how  to  use  tact 
and  diplomacy. 


THE  romance  of  the  bark  canoe  will  not 
down.  It  has  been  written  about  so 
much,  and  its  association  with  real 
woods  life  is  so  close  that  interest  in  the 
Indian  canoe  will  no  doubt  survive  long  af¬ 
ter  the  last  one  shall  have  gone  to  the  Happy 
Grounds  with  the  race  that  stood  as  its  type 
and  sponsor.  Contrary  to  opinion  it  is 
about  as  easy  to  buy  a  birch  bark  canoe  as 
a  wooden  or  canvas  one.  Not  in  city  sport¬ 
ing  goods  stores,  of  course,  for  the  demand 
does  not  justify  carrying  a  stock,  and  to 
tell  the  truth  a  bark  canoe  would  not  an¬ 
swer  the  purposes  of  an  amateur  canoeist, 
nor  stand  up  under  the  strain  that  the  fac¬ 
tory-built  canoe  is  subjected  to. 

If  you  want  a  bark  canoe,  get  into  com¬ 
munication  with  some  general  store  at  a 
“rail  end”  village  in  Canada — that  is,  a 
town  lying  at  the  terminus  of  steel,  and 
beyond  which  there  is  immediate  contact 
with  the  wilderness.  Usually  one  will  find 
a  more  or  less  sparse  population  of  Indians 
trading  in  these  towns,  and  the  merchants 
buy  canoes  from  them.  White  men  can 
build  canoes,  but  few  do.  The  Indian  takes 
to  it  naturally,  and  excels  in  the  work.  He 
ought  to  for  his  people  have  been  at  it  for 
hundreds  of  years — long  before  America 
was  discovered.  The  first  explorers  men¬ 
tion  them,  and  the  work  of  penetrating  an 
unknown  continent  was  expedited  or  made 
possible  only  because  the  Indian  canoe  was 
adapted  to  the  task. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  canoe  of  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  it  did  not  differ  in 
the  least  from  the  one  of  to-day,  except 


that  the  early  tribes  had  not  learned  to  use 
shingle  nails  instead  of  wooden  pegs  in 
their  work — which  goes  to  show  the  su¬ 
periority  of  barbarism  over  civilization. 

The  price  of  a  good  bark  canoe  varies, 
but  is  moderate  always.  I  have  bought 
them  in  Maniwaki,  Quebec,  as  cheaply  as 
one  dollar  a  foot,  a  twelve  foot  canoe  cost¬ 
ing  twelve  dollars.  But  this  price  differs, 
according  to  supply  and  grade.  The  high 
cost  of  living  affects  Lo  quite  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  us,  and  we  can’t  blame  him  for 
holding  out  for  firmer  quotations.  But  I 
have  also  bought  canoes  in  the  woods,  far 
from  the  railroad,  at  lesser  figures. 

In  selecting  a  canoe,  keep  in  mind  what 
you  want  it  for.  A  twelve  foot  canoe  is 
good  enough  for  two  men  who  understand 
their  business,  and  you  can  also  carry  a 
moderate  lot  of  dunnage  in  it.  But  they 
are  used  mostly  for  fishing  around  camp, 
and  are  particularly  desirable  on  light  ex¬ 
ploring  trips  to  small  adjoining  lakes.  They 
are  not  to  be  recommended,  however, 
where  heavy  water  is  to  be  encountered, 
nor  should  the  young  man  take  his  best  girl 
out  in  one,  a  la  the  average  canoe  picture, 
with  mandolin  accompaniment,  the  b.  g. 
leaning  luxuriously  against  a  cushion,  trail¬ 
ing  her  lily  fingers  through  the  water.  That 
would  spell  upset  in  the  case  of  a  twelve 
foot  bark. 

TWELVE  foot  canoe,  well  made,  will 
weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds 
when  new,  but  more  as  they  get  old, 
for  .they  soak  up  water  and  sand  gets  into 
them.  Also,  the  repairing  and  patching 
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with  gum  is  an  item  of  weight  not  to  be 
overlooked.  As  length  increases,  weight 
goes  up,  but  there  is  always  a  difference  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  and  more  in 
favor  of  the  bark  as  against  the  canvas 
canoe. 

Does  this  advantage  hold  as  to  durabil¬ 
ity?  Certainly  not.  The  bark  canoe  is  a 
frail  craft  in  comparison.  The  birch  cov¬ 
ering  gets  old,  rots  in  the  wet,  and  dries 
and  cracks  as  well.  The  weak  spots,  where 
the  water  soon  comes  in,  have  to  be 
gummed  carefully  and  constantly,  and  every 
patch  under  the  water  line  impedes  speed. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  bark 
and  the  canvas.  You  give  a  paddle  heave 
in  a  bark,  and  the  canoe  stops  as  soon  as 
the  power  does.  The  canvas,  if  smoothly 
painted  or  varnished,  will  shoot  ahead  with 
scarcely  diminished  speed.  This,  in  a  long 
day’s  work,  counts  for  much. 

As  to  construction,  see  that  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  is  composed  of  one  piece  of 
birch.  The  joining  of  other  pieces  should 
be  on  the  sides  above  water,  and  the  fewer 
strips  used,  the  better  the  canoe,  if  the  right 
kind  of  bark  has  been  selected.  There  is 
good  bark  and  bad  bark,  and  it  takes  an 
expert  to  tell  the  difference.  Let  an  expert 
do  this  for  you,  if  you  can’t  yourself. 

The  cedar  ribs — they  are  all  hand-made 
and  not  finished  like  those  in  the  store 
canoe — should  be  rather  close  together,  and 
firmly  set.  The  lining  should  be  of  thin 
cedar,  smoothly  shaved,  and  neatly  set  un¬ 
der  the  ribs,  so  that  the  pieces  will  not 
work  loose,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  otherwise. 

The  Indian  binds  the  gunwale  of  his 
canoe,  and  fastens  it  together  with  the  split 
roots  of  larch.  “Wauttap,”  he  pronounces 
it,  even  though  he  may  not  spell  it  that 
way.  It  wraps  like  rattan  and  looks  like 
it.  In  former  days  he  used 
wooden  pegs  to  fasten  the  ribs, 
but  wire  nails  are  now  often  sub¬ 
stituted.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  have  seen  a  canoe  made 
without  nails.  In  the  construction 
of  the  canoe  the  Indian  builder — 
and  his  skill  makes  him  a  famous 
man  if  his  industry  is  in  propor¬ 
tion — stakes  out  a  frame  on  the 


ground,  and  follows  the  lines  closely.  In 
fact  his  method  does  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  shipbuilder,  but  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale.  I  have  wondered  many  times 
why  the  enterprising  managers  of  our 
sportsmen’s  shows  never  secured  some  good 
Indian  canoe  builder  and  kept  him  at  work 
during  the  exhibition.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  arrange  this  and  inexpensive. 
ARK  canoes — the  big  five  and  six 
fathom  Hudson  Bay  freighters  ex¬ 
cepted — are  mostly  shallower  than  the 
canvas  variety.  This  means  that  they 
should  be  flatter  and  broader,  but  the 
rule  does  not  hold.  The  round  bot¬ 
tomed  ones  roll  too  easily,  and  are  not 
to  be  handled  carelessly.  In  buying,  try 
to  get  a  wide  flat  canoe,  the  sides  of  which 
roll  in  somewhat  towards  the  top.  I  would 
not  recommend  anything  less  than  twelve 
feet,  and  fifteen  feet  is  better,  even  for 
light  use.  The  smallest  canoe  I  recall  in 
actual  use  was  eight  feet  in  length.  It 
was  used  as  a  relay  by  a  woods  courier,  who 
had  a  long  route,  with  many  small  lakes 
to  traverse,  and  resembled  an  enlarged 
spoon.  The  ten  foot  canoe  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  it  is  also  a  one  man  proposition. 
After  all,  old  Nessmuk,  with  his  “Sairy 
Gamp”  and  successors,  had  them  beaten 
for  lightness. 

The  canvas  canoe  fifteen  feet  long  weighs 
generally  about  sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds. 
In  response  to  an  insistent  demand  from 
the  wilderness  clan,  manufacturers  are  now 
turning  out  a  fifty-pound  fifteen  foot  canoe, 
and  a  well  known  maker  writes  that  he 
will  guarantee  to  make  me  a  twelve  foot 
canvas  canoe,  eleven  or  twelve  inches  in 
depth,  thirty-three  inches  wide,  to  weigh 
not  over  forty  pounds.  This  canoe  is  not 
a  freak,  but  a  substantial  craft,  to  stand 
ordinary  rough  woods  use.  The  lightest 


canvas  canoe  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
was  eleven  feet  in  length,  eleven  inches 
deep/  thirty-two  inches  wide  and  weighed 
thirty-six  pounds. 

HY  the  struggle  to  reduce  weight? 
Anybody  who  has  done  wilderness 
portaging  will  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  off  hand.  The  longer  canoe  is  best 
in  swift  water — the  cockle  shell  has  no 
place  here— but  in  beating  through  the  un¬ 
broken  bush  a  long  canoe  is  a  nuisance  to 
the  man  carrying  one.  After  you  have 
bumped  into  a  few  windfalls  or  have  been 
caught  between  two  saplings  and  have  had 
to  back  out,  you  will  understand  why. 

If  you  do  buy  a  birch  bark  canoe,  treat 
it  tenderly.  Do  not  try  to  walk  in  it  as 
you  would  in  the  stiffer  canvas  craft.  Do 
not  let  it  bump  too  hard  against  stones, 
or  scrape  over  boulders  or  obstructions  on 
the  bottom.  'What  to  do  with  it  in  the 
winter  is  a  problem.  In  the  extreme  cold 
climate  of  the  north  they  will  sometimes 
freeze  and  crack  from  end  to  end.  The 
Indian  and  the  trapper  avoid  this  proba¬ 
bility  by  leaving  canoes  out  in  the  snow 
all  winter.  They  come  through  this  treat¬ 
ment  apparently  without  damage. 

When  you  get  a  really  fine  bark  canoe 
you  have  something  that  expresses  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  the  North  American 
wilderness.  Soon  it  will  be  the  only  tangi¬ 
ble,  primeval  relic  left,  for  the  Indians 
themselves  are  not  building  as  many  as 
before.  Not  only  is  good  bark  getting 
scarcer,  but  Indians  have  fallen  for  the 
white  man’s  substitute,  and  you  will  see 
canvas  canoes  used  by  them  clear  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  and  beyond.  In  fact  the  Great 
Company  itself  and  the  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  gangs  and  lumber  companies  as  well 
no  longer  depend  on  the  bark.  The  can¬ 
vas  canoe,  which  is  only  the  red  man’s  orig¬ 
inal  invention,  made  stronger  and  more 
durable,  is  heir  to  future  woods’  travel. 

I  might  add  a  word  in  conclusion  as  to 
different  tribal  styles  as  expressed  in  bark 
canoes,  but  these  are  non-essentials  now. 
A  learned  writer  called  attention  about  a 
year  ago  in  Forest  and  Stream  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  high  turn  and  roll  of  the  Mic  Mac 
canoe  and  promised  something  more  on 
the  subject,  so  I  will  leave  it  to  him.  Every 
school  boy  is  familiar  with  the  lines  in 
which  Longfellow  describes  the  building  of 
a  canoe  by  Hiawatha,  but  is  it  generally 
known  that  Hiawatha  was  not  a  mythical 
personage,  and  that  New  York  State  can 
claim  him  for  her  own?  About  the  time 
Europe  was  entering  the  period  of  New 
Learning  there  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
Renaissance  among  the  Indians  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  young  Indian  whose  advanced  ideas 
were  not  taken  kindly  by  the  stand  patters 
of  his  own  tribe,  the  Onondagas,  farther 
west,  came  to  the  Mohawks,  and  was 
adopted  into  membership.  He  it  was  who 
formed  the  coalition  which  resulted  in  the 
League  of  Five  Nations — after¬ 
ward  the  Six  Nations — the  dread¬ 
ed  Iroquois.  He  was  the  original 
Geo.  W.  Progressive  of  his  time, 
and  his  real  name  was  Hayonh- 
wah’ta.  We  know  him  as  Hiawa¬ 
tha,  and  central  New  York  rather 
than  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
was  his  home.  Curiously  enough 
there  is  at  Cooperstown  a  monu- 
(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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HUNTING  ALONE 

USING  YOUR  OWN  WITS  DEVELOPS  A 
KEENER  ZEST  IN  THE  GREAT  OUT-DOORS 


By  George  S.  Brown. 


luck?” 

“Three  woodcock  and  a  ruffed 
grouse.” 

“Where  is  your  dog?” 

“Haven’t  any  dog.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  get  any  birds 
witout  a  dog!” 

I  have  been  through  that  conversation 
so  many  times  that  my  answers  are  men¬ 
tally  stereotyped  and  always  ready.  I  am 
fond  of  hunting,  and  I  do  hunt  every 
opportunity  that  I  get  during  our  open 
season  which  is  from  October  8th  to  No¬ 
vember  23rd :  Down  here  in  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  the  game  consists  chiefly  of  ruffed 
grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  grey  squirrels  and 
rabbits.  Of  course  along  the  rivers  and 
sea  shore  there  are  plenty  of  ducks  but 
back  inland  ducks  are  occasional  surprises 
— that’s  all. 

When  you  take  your  gun  out  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  and  don  your  togs  for  a  day  in  the 
woods,  you  have  but  a  slight  idea  what 
the  day’s  bag  will  be.  Game  is  not  plenti¬ 
ful  in  this  section,  but  the  variety  that  one 
runs  across  puts  a  special  delight  in  a  Con¬ 
necticut  hunt. 

I  have  hunted  with  companions  behind 
good  dogs  and  had  splendid  sport,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  if  the  dogs 
were  good  on  quail  they  were  a  bit  lacking 
on  grouse  or  woodcock.  When  out  with 
bird  dogs,  you  never  feel  like  shooting  a 
couple  of  grey  squirrels  for  a  stew,  or  di¬ 
recting  a  fleeing  cotton  tail  towards  a  pie. 
You  feel  that  by  so  doing  the  owner  of 
the  dogs  might  object. 

Of  course,  it  is  lots  of  sport  watching 
good  dogs  work — I  hope  to  enjoy  many  a 
day  in  the  future  behind  them — but  when 
you  come  right  down  to  facts  we  want 
thrills  when  hunting  and  the  dogs  get  the 
most  of  them.  Behind  the  dogs,  shooters 
are  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  lax ;  they  depend 
altogether  on  the  dogs  for  finding  the  game. 
When  the  dogs  freeze  on  game,  then  the 
sportsmen’s  muscles  get  tense,  pulses  seem 
to  beat  faster  and  the  keen  delight  of  hunt¬ 
ing  is  realized.  After  the  game  has  been 
flushed  and  brought  to  bag  or  has  escaped, 
then  immediately  the  sportsmen  drop  back 
into  that  state  of  dependence — on  the  dogs. 

If  you  would  like  to  go  bird  hunting  and 
have  that  alert,  active,  keen,  high-strung 
feeling  ever  present — the  same  feeling  that 
you  have  when  you  are  expecting  game  to 
flush — then  stick  by  this  article  a  little 
longer. 

Here’s  how  !  Go  bird  hunting.  Go  with¬ 
out  a  dog.  Go  alone. 


Now  don’t  go  up  into  the  air  right  off; 
listen  to  this:  If  I  had  but  a  single  day 
during  the  autumn  to  hunt  and  it  was  to 
be  spent  here  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  I 
would  turn  down  all  invitations  to  shoot 
over  dogs — all  bids  to  accompany  other 
sportsmen.  I’d  just  go  alone  and  have  a 
glorious  time.  Whenever  I  should  make  a 
good  shot,  I’d  have  the  game  to  take  home 
for  proof ;  whenever  I  made  a  miss — that’s 
all  there  would  be  to  it.  No  excuses  to 
offer,  laying  the  blame  on  bad  light,  inter¬ 
fering  brush  or  poor  shells.  No  lies  neces¬ 
sary. 

THE  main  reason  why  I  like  to  go  hunt¬ 
ing  alone  is  because  from  the  time  you 
flush  your  first  bird  until  you  quit  for 
the  day,  you  are  prepared  for  and  expect¬ 
ing  action.  That’s  the  secret.  You  must 
not  relax,  for  the  very  instant  that  you  for¬ 
get  you  are  your  own  dog,  about  then  a  big 
fat  ruffed  grouse  will  crash  out  of  the 
undergrowth  behind  you — you  and  your  gun 
are  not  ready. 

Last  Saturday,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
October  14th,  I  got  out  into  the  woods  for 
my  opening  hunt.  The  night  previous  I 
had  gotten  things  together  and  handy  for 
the  next  afternoon.  My  rig  is  unbeautiful 
to  gaze  upon,  but  brush  and  briers  respect 


no  man’s  duds.  Hunting  without  a  dog 
demands  brush  and  brier  proof  clothing. 
Here  is  the  make-up  I  use  and  it  suits 
me.  I’ll  begin  at  the  top : 

Head  covering,  leather  every  time.  I  use 
an  old  leather  auto  cap  with  a  medium 
visor.  Here’s  why.  Passing  through  brush 
and  briers,  the  cloth,  felt  or  canvas  cap 
or  hat  will  get  yanked  off  continually.  You 
need  your  hands  for  other  work.  The 
leather  cap  gets  scratched  badly  but  your 
head  never  does  for  the  cap  will  stick 
where  it  belongs.  Above  all,  avoid  a  wide 
brim  on  a  hat.  I  always  like  to  catch  the 
first  rustle  made  by  flushing  game  so  as 
to  get  into  action  without  delay.  A  broad 
brim  on  a  hat  will  confuse  one  greatly  as 
to  the  direction  from  which  the  bird  is 
flushing.  Without  a  dog,  you  never  know 
just  where  a  bird  is  going  to  flush  from. 
Quick  work  is  required,  otherwise — none 
at  all.  Try  a  broad  brim  hat  and  then  a 
brimless  one  if  you  are  in  doubt.  It’s 
about  the  ratio  of  40  yards  to  20  yards, 
and  the  40  yard  shot  in  the  brush  you 
rarely  shoot. 

Coat.  Ordinary  heavy  canvas  with  cor¬ 
duroy  lined  collar  and  cuffs  to  avoid  chaf¬ 
ing.  Goat  must  be  plenty  loose  with  open¬ 
ings  beneath  the  arm  pits  for  quick  easy 


After  the  Hunting  Season  is  Over,  Look  Up  Cases  Like  This  and  Put  Protective 

Policies  Into  Practice. 
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movement.  Game 
pockets  in  the  coat  of 
course.  Keep  game  at 
back  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  hinders  less. 
Trousers.  Heavy  can¬ 
vas  with  reinforcement 
at  front  of  thighs  ex¬ 
tending  down  below 
knees.  You  must  at 
times  wade  through 
briers.  Two  thicknesses 
of  canvas  make  good 
protection.  Keep  them 
on  and  up  by  means  of 
heavy  suspenders.  A 
belt  for  holding  up 
trousers  is  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Leggings.  Heavi¬ 
est,  stiffest  canvas  knee 
leggings  you  can  get. 

Light,  flimsy,  wrinkly 
leggings  are  a  “cussed”  nuisance.  You  will 
appreciate  this  if  you  have  a  pair  and  they 
begin  to  settle  down  and  crumple  about 
your  ankles.  A  crack  on  the  shin  will  win 
a  vote  for  the  heavy  canvas. 

Footwear.  Ordinary  shoes.  By  this,  I 
mean  if  you  have  an  old  pair  of  comfort¬ 
able  shoes,  not  heavy  as  lead  or  uppers 
full  of  holes  for  twigs  or  chestnut  burrs 
to  get  in  and  put  you  out,  they  are  just 
the  things.  Either  have  the  shoes  tapped 
with  rubber  soles  (never  rubber  heels — I 
tried  that  out  and  the  edges  of  the  rubber 
heels  were  quickly  torn  away  by  stubs 
and  rocks  and  my  ankles  were  rolling  in 
all  directions)  or  put  on  a  pair  of  thick 
soled  storm  rubbers.  You  must  at  times 
crawl  up  or  down  ledges,  over  walls,  etc. 
You  must  feel — be  sure  of  not  slipping. 
If  rubbers  cause  your  feet  to  unduly  per¬ 
spire,  then  by  all  means  use  rubber  taps 
on  the  shoes.  There  is  one  advantage  in 
using  storm  rubbers.  Your  leggings  come 
down  and  just  cover  the  tops  of  the  rubbers 
so  you  can  wallow  through  quite  a  mud 
hole  and  not  get  your  feet  wet.  Lace  your 
leggings  tightly  at  the  knees  and  ankles 
to  keep  out  sticks.  Don’t  use  buckled  leg¬ 
gings  as  they  seem  to  have  a  well  developed 
apparent  perversity,  and  will  reach  out  for 
a  branch  or  bull-brier  just  to  fetch  you  up 
with  a  yank,  when  you  don’t  want  to  be 
yanked. 

Carrying  ammunition.  Carry  your  shells 
in  a  leather  belt  fitted  with  a  shoulder  strap. 
Shell  vests,  shell  bags,  coat  pockets  are  all 
good  but  not  as  good  as  the  belt.  Get  a 
belt  that  you  can  crawl  through — by  this 
I  mean  get  one  large  enough  to  go  around 
you  and  hang  slack.  Attach  belt  having 
buckle  at  right  side  of  waist  above  the  hip. 
Let  the  left  side  sag  down  outside  the  left 
hip.  Tighten  shoulder  strap  so  as  to  take 
most  of  the  strain.  This  is  a  good  ar¬ 
rangement.  You  won’t  lose  your  shells 
when  you  crawl  through  a  wire  fence  or 
when  you  take  a  drink  out  of  the  brook. 
If  you  carry  a  variety  of  loads, 
they  won’t  get  mixed.  Let’s 
see,  we’ve  got  our  clothes  on 
now,  haven’t  we?  Next,  our 
gun  and  shells.  I  am  using  at 
the  present  time,  a  16  gauge 
double,  26-inch  barrels,  right 
cylinder,  left  modified,  six  and 
one-quarter  pounds.  For  loads 


I  carry  2]/2  drams  bulk  smokeless,  1  ounce 
No.  8  shot  (chilled  if  I  can  get  it).  Later 
in  the  season  I  substitute  7)4  shot  for  some 
of  the  8s.  That  is  a  trap-shooter’s  habit. 

When  I  get  sufficient  money  stored  up, 

I  am  going  to  get  a  614  lb.  12  gauge  double 
with  25  inch  barrels,  right  cylinder,  left 
modified.  I  will  us  2)4  drams  1  ounce  to 
1  Va  8s.  I’m  not  what  you  might  term  in 
want  of  a  12  gauge  gun  as  I  have  two  at 
present,  but  we  are  of  no  use  on  this  earth 
when  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  we  have 
no  further  desires. 

Now,  let  us  get  into  the  woods,  or  better, 
go  over  my  last  Saturday’s  hunt  with  me. 

My  hunt  was  for  the  afternoon  only  and 
when  I  arrived  home  for  dinner,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  real  calamity.  It  was  roast 
■  chicken,  potatoes,  turnips,  celery,  gravy, 
squash  pie.  Of  course  it  was  a  calamity. 
Think  of  attempting  to  enjoy  such  a  feast 
when  your  mind  is  made  up  to  go  hunting 
— when  your  thoughts  are  upon  Plain  Hill 
where  the  throbbing  of  a  distant  drumming 
grouse  drifts  faintly  to  your  ears.  Of 
course  you  couldn’t  enjoy  it.  Neither  could  I. 

I  soon  was  rigged  out  and  on  my  way. 
Generally  I  am  a  very  careful,  considerate 
driver,  but  it’s  not  when  I’m  going  hunting. 
Then  I  hit  only  the  high  spots,  and  where 
but  a  moment  before,  you  could  have  seen 
my  striking  figure  huddled  behind  the 
wheel,  nothing  but  a  smell  of  burned  gaso¬ 
line  tinged  with  cylinder  oil  remains.  That’s 
me  going  hunting. 

DOWN  into  the  pasture  I  went,  having 
left  the  car  at  a  friend’s  house.  I 
slipped  an  old  soft  flexible  gauntlet 
glove  over  my  left  hand.  My  right  hand  I 
keep  bare.  When  working  your  way 
through  thick  brush,  you  use  your  left  hand 
to  open  a  way  and  to  protect  your  face 
from  scratches,  that  is  why  I  wear  the 
glove.  A  gauntlet  glove  is  best  as  no  briers 
or  twigs  get  up  your  sleeve.  At  a  time  like 
this,  you  are  compelled  to  hold  your  gun 
with  one  hand.  Hold  it  by  the  grip  just 
back  of  the  trigger  guard  and  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  barrels  pointed  upward.  If 
at  any  time  you  should  stumble  or  fall, 
never,  never  let  go  of  your  gun. 

A  clump  of  white  birches  surrounded  by 
bay-berry  bushes  caught  my  eye  and  into 
them  I  went.  Whirr !  Out  went  a  ruffed 
grouse  not  even  giving  me  a  glimpse  of 
her.  My  ear  told  me  the  general  direction 
that  she  had 'gone  in,  so  I  made  my  way 
after  her.  Remember,  when  you  start  a 
bird,  always  follow  that  bird.  There  may 
be  others  but  you  don’t  know  for  sure 
where  they  are.  The  one  you  have  flushed 
you  are  pretty  sure  of  starting  again  if  you 
go  after  her,  and  you  may  start  others. 

That  whirring  grouse  did  the  business, 
for  immediately  I  was  keyed  up  to  the 
point.  With  the  fore-end  of  my  gun  rest¬ 
ing  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand,  I  grasped 
the  grip  with  my  right  hand  having  my 


index  finger  on  the  for¬ 
ward  trigger  —  “safe” 
off  of  course.  In  other 
words,  ready  to  shoot 
almost  instantly.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  general  course 
of  the  fleeing  grouse,  I 
zigzagged  through  the 
brush  with  eyes  and 
ears  wide  open.  I 
emerged  into  an  old 
lane  way,  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  a 
grouse  cannot  resist,  it 
is  to  fly  along  an  open 
stretch  such  as  an  old 
roadway  offers.  I  took 
the  cue  and  stepped 
along  right  briskly. 

Don’t  sneak  up  on  a 
bird.  I  should  have 
said  don’t  try  to  sneak 
up  on  a  bird,  for  you  are  very  likely 
not  to  make  a  success  of  it.  As  I  walked 
along  the  lane  I  noticed  a  thick  bunch  of 
brush  off  to  one  side  and  a  clear  space  lead¬ 
ing  to  it.  “If  I  was  that  bird,  I’d  have 
cut  through  there  and  hid  in  that  brush 
pile.”  That  is  what  I  said  to  myself,  so  I 
just  stepped  in  that  direction  to  see. 

A  rustle  and  a  whistle  in  front  and  up 
in  the  air  is  a  woodcock.  “Bang!”  goes 
the  right,  miss !  “Bang !”  goes  the  left, 
got  him !  Before  I  take  a  step,  I  break  my 
gun  and  put  in  fresh  shells.  I  have  been 
caught  that  way — empty  gun — too  many 
times.  With  an  empty  gun  you  go  to  find 
your  bird  and  you  flush  another  one  nearby 
and  are  unable  to  shoot.  After  reloading, 

I  had  just  smoothed  down  the  feathers  on 
the  “long  bill”  and  packed  him  in  my  pocket 
when  a  second  one  flushed.  I  was  ready 
and  the  first  shot  dropped  him.  Then  I 
heard  my  ruffed  grouse  rise  out  ahead  of 
me  but  still  out  of  sight. 

I  had  gone  not  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  before  another  woodcock  flushed  but 
before  I  could  get  into  action  he  had  got 
behind  a  scrub  oak  and  escaped.  Only  a 
few  more  steps  and  up  jumps  another 
which  I  bring  down  with  my  left  after 
shooting  holes  in  the  air  with  the  right. 

No  more  woodcock  being  in  the  vicinity, 
I  took  after  my  grouse.  Walking  down 
through  the  brush  I  entered  a  chestnut 
grove  and  after  working  through  every 
likely  spot,  I  missed  a  good  chance  at  a 
woodcock  and  then  flushed  my  grouse  or 
one  of  its  companions.  I  was  plenty  near 
enough  for  a  good  shot,  but  the  bird  rose 
from  behind  a  large  tree  trunk  and  kept 
behind  it  till  out  of  range. 

The  sun  was  now  getting  down  towards 
the  western  horizon  and  if  I  wanted  a 
grouse,  I’d  have  to  get  busy.  On  'I  went  and 
over  in  one  corner  of  a  nearby  pasture 
was  a  couple  of  old  apple  trees.  Wild 
grape  vines  ran  over  the  trees  and  made 
a  good  place  for  birds.  I  stepped  in  under 
the  trees  and  two  grouse  went 
out  of  the  tree  tops  back  of 
me.  Wheeling,  I  let  one  of 
them  have  the  right  barrel  at 
about  twenty  yards  and  missed 
clean.  I  swung  after  him, 
pressing  the  rear  trigger  just 
as  the  barrel  swept  past  the 
fleeing  bird.  It  was  a  good 
shot.  I  had  my  bird. 
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GROUSE  DOGS  AND  TRIALS 


EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  STANDARDS 
FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  SHOOTING  DOG 

By  James  Sansom. 


AWAY  back  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Central  Pennsylvania,  nine  miles 
from  the  little  city  of  Kane,  last 
month,  almost  a  hundred  men,  enthusiasts 
on  the  grouse  dog,  followed  on  foot  over 
a  rough,  mountainous  country  the  running 
of  almost  fifty  braces  of  dogs.  As  the 
courses  must  have  averaged  close  to  two 
miles  in  length  it  is  evident  that  these  men 
were  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  per¬ 
formances  that  were  going  on,  else  they 
would  not  have  expended  the  energy  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  one  hundred  miles  of  such 
rough  country  in  a  little  over  five  days,  and 
the  question  naturally  occurs — why? 

The  history  of  breeding  and  of  field  trials 
for  bird  dogs  teaches  us  that  the  American 
bird  dog  is  a  much  more  highly  developed 
individual  than  his  English  ancestor.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  these  men  and  many 
others  that  the  bird  dog  in  America  has 
not  in  the  past  been  developed,  through 
field  trials  at  least,  in  the  proper  way  to 
make  of  him  a  dog  able  to  handle  the 
greatest  game  bird  in  the  world — the  ruffed 
grouse  of  our  forest  regions. 

IT  was  for  this  reason  over  three  years 
ago,  that  the  writer,  after  a  campaign  of 
publicity  and  education,  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club, 
an  organization  of  amateur  lovers  of  the 
bird  dog,  to  father  the  first  Grouse  Dog 
Championship  which  was  run  at  Killarney 
Park,  in  Fayette  County,  during  the  first 
week  in  December  of  1913. 

This  Grouse  Dog  Championship  was  run 
for  the  fourth  time  at  Kane  in  November, 
1916,  and  that  there  was  a  demand  for  such 
a  test  of  the  bird  sense  of  dogs  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  trial  at  Killarney 
Park  drew  only  12  starters,  and  those  of 
only  average  class,  the  Kane  trials  this  year 
had  a  total  of  69  starters  out  of  an  entry 
of  84,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial 
Club  expects,  on  its  fifth  running  of  these 
trials  next  fall,  to  have  more  than  100  dogs 
as  starters.  This  is  a  record  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  increase  in  interest  and  in  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  grouse  dog  tests,  but  the 
number  of  entries  no  more  reflects  the  in¬ 
terest  than  does  the  class  of  dogs  that  com¬ 
peted,  and  we  believe  the  general  class  of 
the  competitors  has  been  lifted  year  by  year 
fully  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  number 
of  entries. 

The  primary  purpose  in  establishing 
grouse  trials  was  based  on  the  desire  for 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  breeding  that 
would  be  marked  by  the  possession  of  un¬ 
usual  bird  sense — bird  sense  in  dogs  mean¬ 
ing  in  a  large  way  ambition  to  hunt,  bird- 
instinct  and  bird-wisdom.  We  had,  for 
many  years  previously,  seen  the  great  Na¬ 
tional  field  trials  on  quail  produce  a  line 
of  dogs  which  we  believed  were  physically 
unfitted  to  compete  all  day  long  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  grouse  country,  and  many 
of  which  did  not  handle  birds  very  well. 
We  believed  that  speed  and  excessive  range 
had  been  developed  at  the  expense  of 


strength,  endurance  and  bird  work,  and  we 
were  aiming  at  developing  blood-strains  by 
which,  through  proper  breeding,  we  might 
attain  finally  the  ideal  gentlemen’s  shooting 
dog  on  grouse. 

THERE  have  been  many  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  judging  of  the  dogs  at 
the  four  championship  trials  that  have 
been  run,  and  we  can  safely  expect  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  varying  estimates 


Fanny  Kid,  Grouse  Dog  Champion,  1913, 
Owned  By  Frank  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

of  the  justice  of  the  awards  at  the  grouse 
trials. 

In  the  first  place,  individual  standards  of 
grouse  dog  excellence  vary,  widely.  Many 
men,  perhaps  most  men  whp  are  grouse 
shooters,  prefer  the  slow,  careful  dog  which 
never  flushes  a  bird.  Others  prefer  the 
dog  which  by  extremely  wide  searching 
will  cover  a  great  amount  of  territory, 
find  far  more  birds  than  the  slow  dog, 
but,  on  account  of  his  speed  and  the  difficult 


nature  of  the  cover  he  is  working,  will 
flush  many  birds,  not  intentionally,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  is  traveling  faster  than  his  nose. 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes  there 
is  a  happy  medium  and  to  our  mind  that  is 
what  the  judges  at  these  trials  have  been 
trying  to  secure. 

Given  such  a  dog,  of  persistent  and  intel¬ 
ligent  searching  quality  and  high-bred  in¬ 
stinct,  without  such  extreme  range  or  speed 
as  to  be  out  of  sight,  the  next  factor  is 
the  matter  of  control  and  training  that  will 
make  a  dog  obedient,  that  will  make  him 
hunt  to  the  gun,  that  will  make  him  staunch 
on  point,  perfect  in  his  handling  of  birds 
after  he  has  found  them,  and  steady  to 
shot  and  wing. 

Then  enters  the  third  factor,  that  is  what 
might  be  called  class,  including  both  style, 
gait  and  intelligence  in  ground  work,  as  well 
as  natural  style  on  point.  The  entire  prob¬ 
lem  at  judging  a  grouse  dog  at  trials  is  that 
of  estimating  with  each  individual  dog  the 
amount  of  weight  which  should  be  attached 
to  each  of  these  three  factors,  and  it  is  in 
the  individual  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  relative  importance  of  searching,  which 
also  includes  range;  bird  handling,  which 
includes  all  the  points  of  training;  and  na¬ 
tural  class  and  style,  that  there  has  arisen 
a  difference  in  the  judging  of  grouse  dogs 
when  on  trial  and  therefore,  a  difference 
in  the  estimates  of  what  should  constitute 
a  perfect  grouse  dog. 

IN  the  grouse  trials  to  date  we  luckily 
have  been  spared  from  the  necessity  of 
watching  many  of  that  class  of  dogs, 
which  was  in  evidence  at  the  quail  trials 
not  so  long  ago,  and  which  might  be 
termed  “aimless  runners,”  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  dog  of  this  character  could 
possibly  be  placed  in  a  championship  grouse 
trial  under  any  of  the  judges  that  have  so 
far  presided.  We  have  had,  at  some  trials, 
what  might  have  seemed  to  be  an  undue 
emphasis  placed  on  such  a  minor  factor  in 


AT  THE  FIRST  GROUSE-DOG  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Group  of  Handlers  and  Followers:  Judge  John  Begg,  Right  Middle  Row;  Champion 
Fanny  Russell  With  Her  Owner  on  Right;  Frank  Mellon  on  Right  Below. 
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the  securing  of  an  ideal  grouse  dog  as,  for 
instance,  steadiness  to  shot  and  wing ;  and 
we  have  perhaps  had  too  much  emphasis 
placed  on  the  searching  instinct,  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  ability  to  find  birds,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  sacrifice  of  the  standard  of  staunch¬ 
ness  and  training;  and  we  have  had,  in  an 
individual  instance,  undue  emphasis  placed 
on  the  class  or  natural  style  of  a  dog;  but 
we  have  not  had,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  and  he  has  seen  almost  every  dog 
run  that  has  competed  in  these  trials,  any 
dogs  come  there  that  were  not  hunting  for 
birds  and  that  did  not  handle  birds,  fairly 
well,  at  least  when  they  found  them. 

IN  considering  the  history  of  grouse  dog 
trials  and  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  lines  of  breeding  among  setters 
and  pointers,  we  have  advanced  sufficiently 
to  analyze  the  progress  that  we  have  made 
in  the  four  years  of  these  trials,  as  evinced 
by  the  physical  standards,  natural  searching 
qualities,  the  training  and  style  of  the  dogs 
that  were  placed.  In  the  first  trial  at  Kil- 
larney  Park,  which  was  judged  by  Mr.  John 
Beggs,  of  Pittsburgh,  with  the  writer  acting 
as  assistant  in  observing  one  of  the  dogs 
when  they  became  separated,  the  cham¬ 
pionship  was  awarded  to  the  dog,  Fanny 
Russell,  then  four  years  old. 

Fanny  was  a  dog  of  very  considerable 
natural  style,  both  on  point  and  in  her  way 
of  working.  She  was  also  an  extremely 
intelligent  searcher,  and  moreover,  one  of 
those  dogs  that  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny 
ability  to  find  birds.  In  her  handling  of 
birds  at  that  time  she  was  not  perfect  and 
her  fault  lay  largely  in  the  manner  in _ which 
she  approached  birds,  as  she  had  at  times  a 
tendency  to  crowd,  and  the  ruffed  grouse 


will  stand  no  crowding.  She  was  staunch 
and  stylish  on  point  and  fairly  steady  to 
shot  and  wing.  In  physique,  she  was  a 
fair-sized,  close-coupled  dog ,  black  and 
white  in  color,  with  only  a  fair  head  but 
very  sturdy  in  body,  and  very  evidently 
a  dog  which  could  keep  going  at  her  hunt¬ 
ing  gait  all  day  long.  Several  of  the  dogs 
that  were  placed  behind  her  excelled  her 
in  the  handling  of  birds  when  found,  sev¬ 
eral  others  Were  possessed  of  even  more 
style,  and  one  or  two  were  notably  of  bet¬ 
ter  class  in  running  and  range.  The  qual¬ 
ities  that  won  the  championship  for  her 
were  intelligence  in  searching  and  high  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hunting  instinct,  with  a 
consequent  finding  of  more  birds  than  any 
other  dog,  and  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
proper  training,  and  style. 

The  second  Grouse  Dog  Championship 
was  run  at  Penfield  in  Clearfield  County 
and  had  24  starters,  just  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  first.  It  was  won  by  Boyd’s 
King,  a  big,  sturdy,  black  and  white  son  of 
Don  Kaul  out  of  Fanny  Danstone.  King 
was  bred  from  a  line  of  grouse  dogs,  as 
also  was  Fanny  Russell,  but  he  had  far 
more  class  in  running  than  Fanny,  was  a 
wider-ranging  dog,  and  a  more  merry 
worker.  He  was  also  a  more  careful  dog 
on  approach  and  was  under  better  control. 
To  those  of  us  who  saw  both  dogs  run,  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  quite  the  intelligence 
in  searching  that  the  previous  champion 
had  displayed,  nor  was  he  so  stylish  on 
point  nor  so  positive  in  his  location  when 
he  had  found  birds. 

Of  the  dogs  that  competed  with  him  at 
Penfield,  there  were  some  who  deserved 
special  mention  because  exemplifying  cer¬ 
tain  traits  that  are  either  desirable  or  un¬ 


desirable  in  a  grouse  dog.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  bird-handler  at  that  trial  was  the  bitch, 
Fieldy  May  Fly,  who  had  to  be  withdrawn 
after  her  third  series  because  of  illness. 
She  had  not  King’s  merry  way  of  hunting 
nor  was  she  so  classy  a  runner  and  per¬ 
haps  she  lacked  championship  caliber  in 
these  important  essentials.  It  is  notable 
that  in  this  trial  King  went  up  against  the 
dog  that  was  later  to  take  the  championship 
crown  from  him,  in  Rodfield  Dan,  Jr.,  son 
of  Rodfield  Dan  out  of  Furness  Gladstone, 
which  was  placed  third.  At  that  time, 
Rodfield  Dan  seemingly  lacked  experience 
on  birds  and  was  defective  to  a  marked  ex¬ 
tent  in  his  method  of  approach,  although 
a  dog  of  very  evident  quality  and  natural 
ability. 

The  second  place  at  Penfield  went  to 
perhaps  the  most  consistently  performing 
dog  at  the  trials,  Kirk’s  Billy,  by  Sirdar 
Antonio-Springfield  Bess.  Billy  was  a  big 
copper  belton,  and  owed  his  lower  rating  to 
a  lack  of  style  both  in  hunting  and  bird¬ 
handling.  In  the  judgment  of  many  at  that 
trial,  the  judges,  by  placing  too  great  an 
emphasis  on  steadiness  to  shot  and  wing, 
eliminated  one  naturally  great  dog  and  the 
one  which  perhaps  handled  his  birds  on 
point  more  brilliantly  than  did  any  of  the 
competitors  excepting  Fieldy  May  Fly,  and 
that  was  the  dog,  Doctor  D.,  by  Pompey- 
Meadow  View  Lady  Bess.  Doctor  D.  was 
by  all  odds  the  most  industrious  worker, 
the  most  merry  runner  and  persistent 
searcher  in  the  race,  handling  his  birds 
beautifully  on  point,  and  made  his  fatal 
error  in  chasing  a  crippled  bird.  After 
penalizing  him  severely  for  his  unsteadiness 
to  wing  and  shot,  the  judges,  in  the  third 
series  of  the  race,  found  so  many  other 
dogs  lacking  in  this  same  quality  that  they 
were  compelled  to  go  back  and  take  up  dogs 
that  had  been  discarded  after  their  first 
series  and  put  them  in  a  fourth  series. 
Champion  King  was  a  contender  from  the 
first  and  after  Doctor  D.’s  error  in  the 
second  series  was  conceded  the  champion¬ 
ship,  and  the  third  and  fourth  series  were 
run  solely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  places. 

SO  great  had  the  interest  in  these  trials 
become  and  so  large  was  the  number 
of  probable  entries  for  the  third  grouse 
trial  championship  which  was  run  last  year 
on  the  same  ground  as  this  year’s  champion¬ 
ship,  that  the  club,  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  added  two  stakes  to  its  program 
one  a  Derby  and  the  other  an  All-Age 
stake,  which  was  supposedly  to  be  judged 
on  shooting  dog  standards,  eliminating 
many  of  the  factors  of  natural  class  and 
style  which  were  considered  in  the  making 
of  a  champion.  It  was  the  presumption 
that  this  stake  would  be  judged  largely  on 
bird  work.  In  many  respects  the  grounds 
at  Kane  proved  to  be  the  best  yet  found, 
the  country  was  more  birdy,  the  cover  was 
more  open  so  that  the  runnings  could  be 
seen,  and  the  courses  were  more  equal  in 
birds.  The  championship  was  won  by  Rod- 
field  Dan,  Jr.,  whose  breeding  has  been 
previously  described.  Dan  proved  to  be  a 
much  better  dog  in  1915  than  he  was  in 
1914.  He  is  essentially  a  bird-finder,  work¬ 
ing  his  course  with  extreme  intelligence  and 
a  very  fair  amount  of  range.  In  his  actual 
work  on  birds  after  they  were  found,  he, 
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like  Fanny  Russell,  was  not  perfect,  and 
his  fault  was  the  same  one  which  she  had 
displayed,  namely,  a  lack  of  care  in  ap¬ 
proaching  birds ;  in  other  words,  at  times 
Dan  seemed  to  be  going  faster  than  his 
nose.  At  the  same  time,  this  fault  was 
compensated,  in  the  view  of  the  judges,  by 
his  bird-finding  ability.  He  was  staunch 
on  point  but  possessed  only  a  fair  amount 
of  style.  His  running  gait,  while  as  wide 
as  any  grouse  dog’s  should  be,  was  not 
attractive,  stylish,  nor  particularly  merry. 
He  is  a  dog  of  wonderful  ambition  and 
persistence  and  seemed  to  get  better  the 
longer  he  was  down. 

In  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  All- 
Age  or  Shooting  Dog  stake  the  club  per¬ 
mitted  only  one  placing  behind  the  cham¬ 
pionship,  that  of  runner-up,  and  this  honor 
was  halved  between  the  dog,  Grouse  B’O, 
a  son  of  Victor  B’O  out  of  Lady  Countess 
Okaw,  and  Duke  of  Claremore,  by  Robert 
Lee  Burns,  and  as  there  were  26  starters 
in  the  race,  including  the  1915  champion, 
and  all  of  them  high-class  dogs,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  both  the  winner  and  runner-up 
must  have  been  possessed  of  a  great  deal 
of  ability.  Grouse  B’O,  to  our  mind,  is  an 
ideal  shooting  dog;  strong  where  Dan  was 
weak  in  the  matter  of  approaching  birds 
and  nailing  them  by  a  perfect  point;  weak 
where  Dan  was  strong,  in  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  range  nor  was  he  sufficiently  in¬ 
dependent  in  his  searching.  He  was  also  a 
trifle  below  Dan  in  natural  style  and  class, 
both  in  running  and  on  point.  Champion 
King  came  to  this  trial  out  of  condition 
and  perhaps,  in  proper  form,  would  have 
repeated  his  victory  of  the  year  before.  He 
had,  if  anything,  more  class  in  his  running 
and  more  persistence  in  his  searching  than 
he  showed  in  his  championship  year.  He 
was  down  with  another  class  dog,  the  Duke 
of  Claremore,  and  the  race  between  them  in 
the  second  series  was  a  most  interesting 
one  as  both  dogs  were  almost  perfect,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  both  were  out  of  condition  and 
tired  somewhat  toward  the  end.  King  was 
the  more  independent  in  his  work,  the  Duke 
perhaps  a  bit  more  thorough  in  his  search¬ 
ing.  In  handling  birds  the  Duke  was  fault¬ 
less  and  King  almost  so.  The  bird  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  course  were  limited  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  on  the  course 
allotted  to  Dan  Rodfield,  Jr.,  and  Grouse 
B’O.  The  judges  developed  a  queer  turn 
of  mind  when  they  divided  the  runner-up 
honors  between  Grouse  and  the  Duke  of 
Claremore,  as  the  dogs  were  of  two  distinct 
types,  as  unlike  as  two  grouse  dogs  could 
be,  both  in  their  way  of  going,  their  hand¬ 
ling  of  birds,  and  in  their  physical  condi¬ 
tion. 

THE  Shooting  Dog  Stake,  which  it  was 
expected  would  be  judged  entirely  on 
bird  work,  was  apparently  judged  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  championship  and  was 
won  by  the  champion,  Rodfield  Dan,  Jr. 
Second  place  was  divided  between  Grouse 
and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  II.  The  peculiar 
incident  in  this  trial  was  that  Sir  Roger  II 
was  down  in  his  first  series  with  his  sire, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  who  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  best  grouse  dog  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  young  dog  out- 
birded  his  sire.  Grouse  and  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  II  more  fairly  divided  second  in 
this  stake  than  is  true  in  most  cases.  Sir 
Roger  had  an  edge  in  style  and  Grouse  an 


SOME  CLASSY  BIRD  WORK. 

Duke  of  Claremore  and  Champion  Boyd’s  King,  on  Point  During  the  1915 

Grouse  Dog  Trials. 


edge  in  bird-handling,  and  both  of  them  had 
only  the  average  shooting  dog  range  and 
were  staunch  and  steady.  The  judges  also 
divided  third  in  this  stake  between  three 
dogs — Mohawk  Monon,  son  of  Mohawk 
out  of  Moneche;  Lord  Dell  Danstone,  by 
Duke  of  Norfolk-Otregi  Pearl;  and  the 
pointer  Duke  E.  by  Pearl’s  Gill-Bess — all 
of  which  were  not  only  bird-finders  and 
good  bird  handlers  but  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  class  and  style. 

Some  of  the  dogs  placed  in  the  previous 
year  were  in  evidence  at  this  trial,  notably 
Kirk’s  Billy  and  Fieldy  May  Fly,  both  of 
whom  also  competed  in  the  championship. 
Neither  of  them  had  improved,  however, 
to  the  same  extent  as  Rodfield  Dan,  Jr., 
although  both  of  them  were  perfect  in 
their  bird  work  and  put  up  honest,  intelli¬ 
gent  searching  races. 

The  first  Grouse  Dog  Derby  developed 
eight  starters  and  the  winner  was  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Count,  son  of  that  noted  bird  dog, 
Commissioner  out  of  the  excellent  grouse 
dog,  Fieldy  May  Fly.  He  displayed  his 
sire’s  class  in  running  and  his  dam’s  intel¬ 
ligence  in  handling  and  searching  for  birds. 
The  second  dog  was  Outra  Rodney,  a  little 
gyp  by  Prince  Rodney’s  Count  out  of  Su¬ 
sie  S.  She  distinguished  herself  mainly 
by  her  merry  way  of  working  and  the 
marvelous  control  under  which  her  handler, 
R.  L.  Keesler  kept  her.  Ida  May  White- 
stone,  a  puppy  of  Babblebrook  Joe  out  of 
Nancy  Whitestone,  finished  third;  and 
Babblebrook  Boy,  son  of  Babblebrook  Joe 
out  of  Fleetfoot  Flois,  finished  fourth. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  two  descend¬ 
ants  of  grouse  dog  trial  contenders  made 
their  appearance  in  this  first  Derby,  the 
winrier,  Commissioner’s  Count  being  a  son 
of  Fieldy  May  Fly;  and  Regis  Mack,  who 
won  the  first  merit,  being  a  son  of  King; 
and  it  is  also  notable  that  both  these  dogs 


showed  physical  qualities  which  should  go 
toward  the  making  of  a  good  grouse  dog, 
namely,  plenty  of  hunting  instinct,  keen¬ 
ness  of  nose  and  endurance. 

HE  Grouse  Dog  Trials  of  1916,  which 
were  run  again  at  Kane,  included  be¬ 
sides  the  Championship,  a  Derby  and 
an  All- Age  stake,  and  once  more  the  judges 
proceeded  to  judge  both  the  championship 
and  the  all-age  stake  on  the  same  qualities. 
The  winner  of  both  events  proved  to  be 
the  orange  and  white  ticked  setter,  Lam- 
berton’s  Mack,  a  son  of  Momoney  out  of 
Susan  Howard.  In  style,  both  in  running 
and  on  point,  Mack  had  an  edge  on  any 
grouse  dog  champion  to  date.  He  is  an 
exceedingly  merry  worker,  of  smooth  gait, 
persistent  and  intelligent  in  his  searching, 
and  extremely  stylish  on  point.  The  fact 
that  weather  conditions  were  bad  and  snow 
covered  the  ground  affected  the  bird  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  all  the  dogs  that  competed  this 
year,  and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
judges.  There  was  not  nearly  so  much 
clean-cut  bird  work  in  this  year’s  champion¬ 
ship  or  in  the  other  stakes  as  there  was 
in  previous  years,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Derby,  the  first  series  of 
which  was  run  on  bare  ground.  A  snow 
storm  began  after  the  first  series  of  the 
Derby  and  kept  up  intermittently  all  week. 
This  made  the  bird  work  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  all  the  contenders.  No  dog  can 
handle  a  bird  as  well  on  snow  as  on  the 
bare  ground.  Moreover,  there  was  an  ap¬ 
parent  scarcity  of  grouse  on  the  course 
this  year  compared  with  the  number  of 
birds  found  last  year.  This  condition  was 
true  all  over  Pennsylvania  and  most  of  the 
grouse  states,  and  was  due  to  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wet  rearing  season. 

The  runner-up  this  year  was  Count  Glad¬ 
stone  Glad,  a  dog  of  distinctly  higher  class 
in  very  many  ways  than  has  so  far  been 
(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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MY  FIRST  BEAR  HUNT 


A  NOVICE  AT  THE  GAME  HAS  ALL 
THE  THRILLS  AND  MOST  OF  THE  BAG 


By  Col.  James  L.  Goodloe. 


winter  of  i860  there  was 
ing  of  any  importance  on 


LTHOUGH  I  have 
grown  old  enough 
to  shrink  from  the 
taking  of  most  of 
God’s  creatures,  my 
thoughts  often  revert  to 
the  exciting  times  in  'the 
M  i  s  sissippi 
Valley  when 
I  was  a  lad. 
In  those 
days  the 
woods  were 
full  of  game, 
and  the 
streams  with 
fish.  In  the 
only  one  land- 
the  Big  Sun¬ 
flower  River  from  its  mouth  on  the  Yazoo 
to  its  headwaters  in  North  Mississippi. 
This  was  at  Holland’s  Landing  three 
miles  from  Deer  Creek,  and  a  very  rough 
wagon  road  led  to  the  creek,  touching  it 
eight  miles  north  from  Rolling  Fork.  The 
cane  brake  on  the  east  side  of  Deer  Creek 
extended  from  the  Yazoo  nearly  to  Green¬ 
ville,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  planta¬ 
tion.  This  brake  was  from  one  to  three 
or  four  miles  wide,  and  here  and  on  the 
streams  was  a  hunter’s  paradise.  The 
game  consisted  of  bear,  deer,  panther, 
wolves,  foxes,  wildcat,  turkeys,  swans, 
duck,  geese,  but  no  quails. 

In  the  autumn  of  i860,  Winter  Goodloe, 
my  eldest  brother,  had  cut  a  trail  from  the 
Holland  Landing  road  for  six  miles,  north¬ 
wardly,  through  the  center  of  the  cane 
brake,  and  another  beginning  three  miles 
north  of  that  road,  and  running  east  for 
two  miles  through  the  brake.  This  was 
preparatory  for  the  last  meeting  of  four 
brothers  of  us  for  a  hunting  frolic  at  our 
place,  Greatland,  on  Deer  Creek.  Charles 
Shackleford,  Jr.,  of  Canton,  and  John  Cam¬ 
eron,  of  Deer  Creek,  were  there. 

We  met  before  daybreak  in  December, 
i860.  Our  negro  boy,  King,  who  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  hounds,  had  taken  fifteen  hounds 
and  halfbreeds  to  the  south  end  of  the  long 
trail,  beginning  at  the  road  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  was  to  put  the  pack  in  at  day¬ 
break.  Meantime  we  rode  to  the  northern 
cross  trail.  Winter  placed  me  near  the 
clearing,  and  strung  the  other  boys  out 
upon  it  at  intervals  of  about  two  hundred 
yards,  so  that  we  might  intercept  the  bear 
when  pursued  by  King  and  his  pack. 

We  were  posted  at  daylight,  and  the  sun 
was  just  rising  when  I  heard  the  distant 
hornlike  note  of  Old  Rip,  who  with  Rob, 
Bettie,  and  Callie  were  of  the  famous  Har¬ 
ry  Hill  strain  of  deer  or  bear  hounds,  and 
were  almost  infallible  on  the  scent.  The 
two  first  were  tall,  strong,  heavy  jointed 
dogs,  strong  breasted,  and  reliable.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  were  the  leaders,  in  whom  the 
pack  had  entire  confidence.  They  were 
slow  but  sure.  There  were  four  or  five 
other  thoroughbred  hounds,  and  a  lot  of 


halfbreeds,  used  for  overhauling  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  game.  Of  these  old  Sut  Lovin- 
good  was  the  most  famous.  He  bayed 
like  the  halloo  of  a  strong  lunged  giant, 
and  was  fearless  and  expert  in  nipping  the 
legs  of  the  game. 

I  had  never  seen  a  wild  bear,  and  that  is 
why  Winter  had  posted  me  at  a  point 
where  a  bear  had  never  been  known  to  run 
when  chased  by  the  hounds.  They  invari¬ 
ably  seek  the  dense  cane  when  pursued,  al¬ 
though  they  usually  tack  and  come  back, 
but  keep  within  the  heavy  cane. 

Old  Rip’s  bugle  call  came  from  a  point 
half  a  mile  south  from  me,  and  sounded 
as  if  he  was  on  a  cold  trail,  but  it  was  al¬ 
most  enough  to  make  my  hair  knock  my 
cap  from  my  head.  For  a  while  there  was 
no  repetition.  I  heard  an  occasional  yelp 
from  the  halfbreeds  as  they  seemed  to 
move  nearer  to  the  clearing.  Then  I 
moved  as  fast  as  I  could  over  the  cane 
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stubble  where  it  had  been  cut  off,  toward 
the  field.  As  I  hurried  around  an  im¬ 
mense  gum  tree  which  obstructed  the  trail, 
a  THING  seemingly  as  large  as  an  ox, 
rose  up  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  standing 
on  its  hind  legs,  with  mouth  open.  We 
had  loaned  other  guns  to  our  guests,  and 
I  had  only  a  ten-bore  single-barrelled  shot 
gun,  muzzle  loader,  charged  with  a  heavy 
load  of  Dupont  black  powder,  an  ounce 
ball  and  three  buckshot.  In  a  real  “Buck 
Ague,”  and  in  terror,  I  fired  full  in  the 
face  of  the  beast,  which  fell  dead  as  I 
turned  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

At  the  crack  of  my  gun  the  pack  came 
tearing  through  the  cane,  and  opening  in 
full  cry  as  they  found  a  hot  trail.  What 
a  holiday  racket  they  made  as  they  cov¬ 
ered  the  fearful  animal  which  had  fallen 
to  my  aim ! 

While  I  stood  by,  admiring  my  game,  and 
priding  myself  with  success,  the  little  six- 
month’s  old,  Crowd,  who  was,  like  myself, 
on  his  first  legs,  sounded  his  bugle  note 
several  hundred  yards  to  the  north.  The 
older  and  experienced  dogs  pricked  up 


their  ears,  but  appeared  not  to  credit  the 
young  son  of  Rip  and  Bettie.  I  urged 
them  out,  however,  and  followed  in  the 
wake.  Little  Crowd  had  not  lied.  The 
uproar  was  fearful  to  my  unaccustomed 
ears,  but,  enthused  on  my  first  chase,  and 
sustained  by  success,  I  followed  as  fast 
as  the  cane  would  permit,  yelling  like  “a 
painter.”  Soon  I  heard  the  struggle,  and 
came  up  to  the  whole  pack  covering  a  two 
hundred  pounder,  a  two  year  old  bear. 
Now,  here  was  my  opportunity  for  more 
glory!  I  hauled  out  my  heavy  knife,  about 
a  foot  long  and  sharp  on  both  edges,  made 
by  our  blacksmith,  pushed  the  dogs  aside, 
and  kneeled  to  stick  the  struggling  bear 
to  the  heart,  which,  you  know,  and  I  had 
been  told,  lies  low  down  in  the  left  side, 
below  the  ribs.  When  I  got  in,  the  dogs 
evidently  thought  I  had  him,  and  loosed 
their  holds.  The  powerful  youngster  im¬ 
mediately  raised  up  and  made  at  me.  I 
fell  back  on  him  and  gave  him  my  boot 
heel,  which  he  seized  and  began  to  rip  my 
kip  boot  legs  with  his  hind  claws,  but  the 
dogs  immediately  seized  him  as  I  did  more 
yelling  than  ever.  I  finished  the  young 
fellow  while  they  held  on,  and  I  feel  sorry 
for  it  to  this  day. 

Tying  the  cord,  which  we  always  had 
around  our  waists,  under  his  lower  front 
teeth,  I  dragged  him  slowly  to  where  his 
mother  was  lying.  It  was  a  hard  job, 
and,  before  I  got  there,  the  beautiful  and 
now  famous  little  Crowd  again  broke  the 
welkin  with  the  sweetest  note  that  hunter 
ever  heard.  The  pack  had  now  learned  to 
respect  the  call  of  this  young  Napoleon, 
and  soon  had  another  two  year  old  on  his 
back — and  I  ruthlessly  committed  another 
murder — but  it  was  not  in  cold  blood. 

Hauling  this  one  also  to  where  the  others 
lay  dead,  I  sounded  the  “death  call”  on 
my  big  horn,  over  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
prime  bear  meat. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  heard  my 
companions  answering  my  notes.  The  sun 
was  well  up,  and  so  was  the  “jig”  of  a 
further  hunt. 

I  had  moved  away  from  the  battlefield, 
toward  the  east,  and  sat  down  on  a  log. 
If  I  had  then  used  tobacco  I  suppose  I 
would  have  lighted  a  pipe.  Then  Winter 
came  along  at  the  head  of  the  train.  He 
was  smoking,  and 
glum,  and  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  me:  “Well, 

I  guess  you  have 
spoiled  this  hunt,  kill¬ 
ing  bobcats !”  I  did 
not  disabuse  his  mind 
of  its  error  as  he 
passed  by  me,  on  the 
way  to  our  horses  and 
home.  All  at  once  he 
halted,  threw  up  his 
arms,  and  shouted 
like  a  Stentor — “JE- 
RU-SA-LEM  1 !”  Af¬ 
ter  that  he  assigned 
me  to  better  stands  in 
the  chase.  We  had  a 
gala  time  of  it 
during  that  sea¬ 
son,  but  parted 
to  go  to  war, 
and  never  met 
together  again. 
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SILKEN  WINGS  AND  MERRY  WHISTLE 

AN  ADVENTURE' WITH  DOG  AND  SHOTGUN 
INTO  THE  HISTORIC  GATEWAY  OF  CHAMPLAIN 

By  Fred  O.  Copeland. 


THE  northern  land  of  romance,  the 
valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  affords  both  the  local  and  visit¬ 
ing  sportsman  a  happy  hunting  ground 
rivaling  that  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by 
the  Iroquois,  its  first  owners.  On  its  hills 
and  in  its  valleys  the  ruffed  grouse  and 
woodcock  equal  in  their  beautiful  markings 
the  matchless  beauty  of  their  surroundings 
and  from  these  miles  of  hillsides  the  covert 
hunter  may,  while  at  his  after-luncheon 
pipe,  look  off  on  old  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
Fort  Frederick  or  Fort  Amherst  basking 
under  a  halo  of  more  than  two  and  one  half 
centuries;  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
annual  autumn  flights  of  woodcock  or 
generations  of  partridges  as  the  sportsman 
might  wish  to  measure  time. 

With  no  intent  to  detract  from  or  be¬ 
little  the  use  of  the  setter  or  pointer  in 
hunting  ruffed  grouse  or  woodcock,  much 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  hunting  them 
“Injin”  style — a  la  Iroquois,  if  you  please — 
provided  it  be  in  these  old  districts  where 
the  partridge  at  least  has  had  a  thorough 
schooling  in  the  use  of  the  shotgun  dating 
from  flintlock  days,  when  the  officers  of 
that  famous  French  regiment,  La  Reine, 
in  barracks  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  in  a 
later  day  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  may 
have  taken  toll  from  the  covies,  fully  aware 


of  the  delicious  white  breast  of  this  royal 
game  bird. 

As  for  the  grouse  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  is  hunted  more  in  this  manner 
than  with  the  use  of  dogs,  for  but  few 
sportsmen  are  so  favorably  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  a  setter  or  pointer  ten 
months  that  they  may  hunt  them  the  other 
two.  Few,  indeed,  who  have  owned  and 
trained  bird  dogs,  are  unaware  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  comes  to  the  dog  owner,  but 
they  must  also  be  mindful  of  a  certain 
charm  that  comes  to  the  lonely  hunter, 
lonely  inasmuch  as  he  depends  on  his 
woodcraft  to  spell  success. 

In  fact,  for  the  upland  gunner  satisfac¬ 
tion  reaches  the  superlative  when  an  ex¬ 
perienced  ruffed  grouse  of  several  autumns’ 
seasoning  is  out-generaled.  Although  the 
novice  rarely  sees  a  grouse  until  it  is  on 
wing,  each  season  sees  his  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  develop  until  the  motionless  head 
of  a  partridge  is  not  infrequently  seen 
above  a  swell  of  the  forest  floor  or  the 
whole  bird  picked  out  from  its  hastily 
sought  lookout  in  an  apple  tree,  an  alder, 
or,  if  in  the  last  light  of  an  afterglow  of 
a  late  fall  evening,  high  up  in  a  paper 
birch,  “budding.” 

Forewarned  is  forearmed  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  “point,”  when  the  rise  is  forced 
the  gun  is  ready.  Whether  the  bird  is 


killed,  winged  or  missed,  the  experience 
that  training  brings  marks  down  the  dead 
or  injured  bird  or  judges  the  distance  and 
cover  from  which  a  second  rise  may  be 
had. 

Given  a  familiar  arc  of  cover,  the  habits 
of  the  grouse  may  be  carefully  learned. 
The  haphazard  hunter  will  have  spasmodic 
success;  the  knowing  gunner  few  days- 
without  reward.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  a  note  book,  taking  the  form  of  a 
diary,  kept  with  an  eye  to  the  seasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  fall  week,  the  cover  in  which 
the  birds  are  found  and  whether  its  chang¬ 
ing  character  is  attracting  or  repelling 
game  and  also  whether  food  or  other  at¬ 
traction  enticed  the  bird  to  its  charms,  will, 
if  averaged  for  a  number  of  years  and  its 
teaching  accepted,  produce  results  from  the 
blackberry  patch  of  September,  the  apple 
orchard  of  October  and  the  spruce  fringe 
of  November. 

AS  a  hint  as  to  what  woodcraft  means, 
the  story  of  how  a  partridge  eats  an 
apple  has  been  chosen.  Not  unlike 
those  who  hunt  him  the  partridge  will,  if 
given  a  chance,  select  the  fruit  from  cer¬ 
tain  apple  trees  even  though  it  is  the  seed 
he  most  desires.  When  fruit  is  plentiful 
and  every  tree  in  an  orchard  neighboring 
his  cover  bears  fruit  he  will  choose  the 
apples  under  perhaps  two  trees  out  of  ten 
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Woodcock  are  so  Dainty  and  so  Frail  that  the  Lightest  Loads  are  Used  by  the  Experi¬ 
enced  Gunner  to  Bring  Them  to  Bag. 


and  these  will  be  worked  to  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  avoidance  of  a  ground  covered  with 
apples  ten  feet  on  every  side. 

The  bird  eats  some  of  the  apple  as  well 
as  all  of  the  seeds  and  it  is  no  doubt  for 
this  reason  he  has  a  preference,  choosing 
small  apples  that  the  seeds  may  be  reached 
more  quickly.  It  is  a  dainty  piece  of  work¬ 
manship — if  eating  may  be  called  such — as 
can  be  imagined.  In  at  least  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  the  blossom  and 
.not  the  stem  end  is  selected  for  the  first 
bites.  The  flesh  of  the  apple  is  picked  out 
In  small  chunks,  some  of  them  eaten  and 
the  rest  oftentimes  carefully  piled  in  a  small 
pyramid  beside  the  apple  till  the  apple  re¬ 
sembles  a  thick  cup. 

The  bird  apparently  knows  that  if  the 
apple  is  opened  in  the  manner  described  the 
core  will  be  opened  in  such  a  way  that  the 
seeds  will  be  revealed  in  a  whorl  and  may  be 
picked  out  at  once,  while  if  the  apple  were 
entered  from  the  side  more  work  would 
have  to  be  performed  to  get  all  of  the  seeds 
which  would  have  to  be  dug  for  separately. 
In  rare  instances  the  core  will  contain  one 
or  more  seeds  showing  that  perhaps  the 
meal  was  disturbed  and  a  hasty  departure 
necessary. 

The  bared  flesh  of  most  apples  “rusts” 
rapidly  when  exposed  and  the  careful  part¬ 
ridge  hunter  deducts  much  regarding  the 
proximity  of  game  and  his  further  wood¬ 
craft  may  lead  him  unerringly  to  the  filled 
cover  bordering  the  scene  of  the  meal,  the 
explosion  of  whirring  wings  being  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  freshness  of  the  top  min¬ 
iature  apple  brick  in  the  little  pyramid  be¬ 
side  the  brightest  looking  apple. 

WITH  the  woodcock  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Rarely  indeed  does  the 
sportsman  with  the  sharpest  eyes 
ever  see  one  except  on  wing,  unless  it  be 
before  a  dog’s  nose.  When  he  does  see 
one  nestled  in  a  nook  littered  with  birch 
leaves  as  russet  as  the  bird’s  own  breast, 
the  little  fellow  looking  as  though  he  had 
just  stepped  from  a  bandbox,  the  sports¬ 
man,  old  or  young,  will  freely  admit  he  is 
looking  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
in  nature. 

It  is  an  uncertain  sport  in  spite  of  all 
knowledge.  The  initiated  speak  wisely  of 
the  “native  birds,”  those  raised  in  local 
covers,  and  the  “flight  birds,”  those  migrat¬ 
ing  south  and  replenishing  local  covers 
every  two  or  three  days  on  their  journey 
Between  these  birds  the  old  hand  at  the 
game  notes  that  the  “flight  birds”  are 
larger,  that  they  flush  wilder  and  fly  fur¬ 
ther,  sometimes  making  off  on  silent  so  that 
a  second  rise  may  not  be  had,  then  too, 
some  find  the  scales  on  the  feet  of  the 
“flight  birds”  more  rough  than  those  on 
the  feet  of  the  “native  birds.”  It  is  well 
to  know  the  one  from  the  other,  for  when 
“flight  birds”  are  noted  the  migration  is  on 
and  a  barren  cover  may  be  filled  any  morn¬ 
ing.  The  woodcock  are  winging  their  way 
across  the  country  we  have  in  mind — Longi¬ 
tude  44 — in  the  harvest  moon  which  lights 
the  nights  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Not  unlike  the  classification  in  the  birds 
there  are  two  kinds  of  cover;  the  “dry 
cover”  and  the  “wet  cover”  which  both  the 
“natives”  and  “flighters”  use.  The  “dry 


cover”  includes  birch  and  poplar  cover  as 
well  as  black  alder  with  plenty  of  thickets 
and  but  little  grass.  The  “wet  cover”  is 
usually  alder  swamps  and  alder  runs  where 
the  trout  brook  hesitates  before  taking  its 
next  plunge  through  its  stony  bed  in  the 
hardwood  forest.  As  cover  grows  large  it 
is  abandoned  for  small  cover — small  in 
height,  not  in  expanse.  Some  years  the  dry 
is  chosen  instead  of  the  wet  cover  and  in 
either  there  are  nooks  and  signs  which  the 
sixth  sense  of  the  woodcock  hunter  notes 
that  can  not  be  expressed  on  paper  with¬ 
out  going  into  great  length.  The  advice 
of  farmer  friends,  who  know  what  a  wood¬ 
cock  is  and  do  not  “see  them  roosting  on 
the  barn,”  often  puts  one  aright  when  he 
is  constantly  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
During  the  late  summer  and  early  fall, 
farmers  in  searching  for  stock  cover  many 
times  the  entire  cover  and  if  there  be  wood¬ 
cock,  some  at  least  will  be  forced  to  move 
about. 

It  is  a  watchful  and  interesting  time  for 
the  lover  of  the  longbill,  silken  wings  and 
merry  whistle.  Not  only  is  the  sportsman 
concerned  with  the  flight  in  the  sense  of 
the  migration  but  also  with  the  flight  of 
each  individual  bird  for  while  they  twist 
of  a  necessity  while  threading  the  cover, 
they  often  continue  to  do  so  once  they  top 
it  and  they  may  bend  this  way  and  that 
most  provokingly  when  flushed  in  the  open 
spaces,  while  the  next  rise  may  have  the 


steady  hum  and  even  keel  of  a  grouse.  Let 
no  one  be  deluded  by  the  assertion  that  the 
flight  of  a  flushed  woodcock  is  always  short. 
More  frequently  than  not  a  “flighter”  will 
fly  the  whole  length  of  a  normal  sized  cover 
and  it  is  because  the  cover  is  usually  small 
in  extent  that  the  flight  is  short  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  grouse.  A  second  rise  may 
be  had,  however,  much  more  readily  than 
the  first  one.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  dyed-in-the-wool  grouse  hunter  used 
to  the  steady  flight  and  startling  roar  of 
the  partridge  finds  himself  in  the  woodcock 
cover  more  and  more  as  the  years  slip  by 
and  once  a  convert  he  can  not  resist  the 
peculiar  pull  of  the  solemn  eyed,  yet 
sprightly  little  snipe.  More  shells  may  be 
burned  in  an  acre  of  woodcock  cover  in  an 
hour  than  in  a  day’s  span  of  grouse  cover 
and  still  the  bag  will  not  be  greater  in 
numbers. 

The  mixed  bag  made  up  of  certain  well 
known  and  oft  tried  grouse,  wise  old  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  surprises  in  the  woodcock 
cover  in  flight  time  affords  a  thrill  that 
few  of  the  initiated  can  resist.  Happiness, 
smoothness  and  success  will  be  the  lot  of 
the  sportsman  who  maps  his  route  care¬ 
fully,  letting  it  take  him  from  one  small 
cover  to  another,  for  in  this  way  he  travels 
in  perfect  peace  of  mind  well  knowing 
there  is  no  experimenting,  no  hesitation. 
By  faith  he  sees  many  a  little  alder  pocket, 
many  a  thicket  grown  apple  orchard  long 


abandoned,  its  fruit  now  welcome  to  such  .u.1  Ayr'  j)  11 

as  he.  There,  too,  is  the  sun  warmed  nest 
of  young  spruces  where  after  lunch  the  in- 

cense  from  his  pipe  will  mingle  with  that  -  ' r  '* 

distilled  by  the  sun  from  the  spruces.  Could  W '• 

we  but  see  his  face  it  would  show  us 

pleasures  interspaced  in  other  sun-warmed  -> 

nooks  yet  to  come.  f^rp  • 

WOODCOCK  are  so  dainty,  so  frail  ^  *  *  .  •  x * 

that  when  hit  even  lightly  life  de-  *  j[(  n_// 

parts  often  before  they  are  brought  'G^V  f  h^crm.J^u~  — yj(\ 

to  hand.  Would  that  the  grouse  might 
die  as  quickly  since  they  must  die  at  all !  '  iCr  y/  (f 

For  some  sportsmen,  at  least,  who  have  /[  r*  dJ££cf~yy 

come  to  love  the  birds  as  naturalists  as  '  ' 

well  as  sportsmen,  it  would  draw  much  of  ^-.'y  •  <£/W\  \ 

the  sting  from  the  word  sport  if  the  birds  ’lyfc/L  .  V;\~>xv "  iy. 

could  be  instantly  killed  or  cleanly  missed. 

Although  the  small  bore  gun  drives  shot  r^XvjD*  .  !  ;•  *’ 
cleanly  through  upland  feathered  game,  it 

more  often  than  not  wings  or  wounds  a  cock  had  been  picked  up  along  the  way 

bird  which  must  be  put  out  of  misery  by  and  now  the  alder  brook  cover  was  en- 

hand.  tered  in  the  last  warmth  of  the  afternoon 

For  the  wounded  bird  three  methods  ifn11the  hoPe  °f  °ne  last  hour  with  the  little 
have  come  under  observation  for  ridding  e  ows  UI*til  another  year.  The  long  ex- 
the  bird  of  misery-and  it  must  be  misery  panse,  of  alders  showmg  far  too  many  bared 

in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  since  the  branches  glistening  in  the  level  rays  of 

grouse  are  so  full  of  life,  so  warm  blooded  theJsu,n  was  combed  withof.  ^ward  till  in 

to  withstand  our  coldest  northern  winters.  a  ar.  corner  out  ot  which  the  brook 

There  is  the  old  fashioned  method  of  steadily  murmured  a  little  russet  ball 

wringing  the  bird’s  neck,  which,  while  it  uttere  UP  jb<-  an  autumn  leaf  caught 

certainly  ends  life,  often  deprives  the  bird  up  by  a  s^orm  iaden  gl\st  of  the  south  wind, 

of  its  head,  making  the  trophy  unsightly  A  fu"  ™hipped  out  a  douh\e  ^rack  but  the 

and  at  the  time  of  the  operation  causes  a  httle  f,ellc7  kept  up  a  stready  b<Tat  of,  w!nS 
fluttering  and  commotion  more  worthy  of  nT  that  he  was  free  ofJ  the  alder,  th!cke^ 

a  hand  to  claw  encounter  with  a  panther.  and  puJ  many  a  ten  rod  stretch  back  of 

A  second  way  takes  the  form  of  nipping  klm’  After  each  had  T?ieg*  kltm^elf,  ° 

the  bird’s  neck  just  back  of  the  head  with  tke  custo™ary  warning  of :  Mark!  Mark! 

the  teeth  and  by  a  quick  twist  downward  the  a^emblage  gathered,  including  Ken  who 

breaking  the  bird’s  neck-some  might  not  ran  hlS  n0Se  0ver  the  ground  1X!  n?rvof 

care  for  this  method.  Perhaps  the  best  way  eage,rness  n°t  .even  neglecting  the  brook. 

is  to  whip  the  bird’s  head  smartly  against  a  1  Ye  got,  him  marked  down’  panAted 

rock,  tree  trunk  or  the  gun  barrels,  thus  frank,  Kf s  owne^  ™th  excitement.  And 

making  the  bird  senseless  to  pain  when  a  he  pomted  acr?.ss  the  level  of  the  meadow 

repetition  of  the  performance  causes  death  111  a  westerly  direction  He  s  in  that  tiny 

save  for  the  usual  period  of  fluttering  and  pocket  outJ ;here,  in  tbe  field  He  didn  t 

quivering  of  the  muscles.  Whatever  the  |,0ok  any  blgger  n  a  bumblebee  when  he 

method  the  work  should  be  thorough  be-  °X®.  “lt0  lb  .  , 

fore  the  bird  is  pocketed.  Without  further  comment  the  quartet 

T  .  ,  ...  ,  ,  climbed  the ,  fence  while  Ken  scrambled 

KEN’  r?USt.  °  u  P°!nt,er’  had  Set  noisily  through  it,  breaking  out  with  a 

aside  the  day  for  hospitality  and  his  muffled  howl  when  a  barb  of  a  wire  bit 

temporary  streak  of  independence  his  back  bone>  and  all  bore  down 

on  the 

was  reflected  in  the  game  bag  which  held  distant  spot  as  though 

on  dress  parade. 

hardly  a  square  meal.  for  any  one  of  his  The  skirmish  line  drew  its  net  about  the 
four  masters.  Notwithstanding  the  loud  Iittle  cover  under  the  direction  of  Frank. 

wailing  at  times  of  his  owner  Ken  was  who  now  stepped  into  the  yo  poplars 

determined  to  gun  equally  for  each  of  his  and  biackberry  briers.  With  each  step  he 

four  friends  who  anxiously  scrutinized  his  cautioned  all  to  be  in  readiness  and  Ken 

every  move  for  signs  of  game.  At  these  backed  him  up  by  regular  stops>  paw 

times  when  familiar  and  unmistakable  lifted  as  though  for  siience  in  which  to 

sounds  came  to  him  proclaiming  in  no  un-  work 

certain  way  that  his  P/esence  was  not  only  By  the  time  Frank  had  reached  the  center 
requested  but  demanded  by  his  owner,  he  of  the  tangle  and  Ken  was  lost  to  view  the 

hesitated  a  moment,  smiled  and  refused  skirmish  line  had  struck  tense  attitudes. 

to  cease  casting  for  a  bird  for  one  of  his  Uncle  Bm  kept  opening  and  closi  the 

g.fsts-  PerhaPs  be-  too  realized  the  fu-  hand  which  dutched  the  grip  of  his  gun 

tility  of  doing  good  work  for  so  many  guns  as  though  it  stung  him  with  each  pressure. 

and  reasoned  that  one  at  a  time  would  be  Jim  chewed  the  side  of  his  mouth  and  made 

more  gentlemanly,  more  pursuant  in  the  false  starts  with  his  gun.  «Hen”  had 

ong  run.  struck  his  “pull”  attitude  at  the  traps  and 

The  day  had  been  spent  in  typical  grouse  was  leaning  as  though  against  a  strong 

and  woodcock  cover,  the  grouse  cover  per-  wind.  Every  twig  snapped  by  Frank  or 

haps  a  bit  too  late  for  the  tjme  of  the  rustle  by  Ken  sent  a  spasmodic  shiver  over 

year  and  the  warmth  of  the  day,  while  the  the  trio. 

few  woodcock  all  but  verified  the  fears  ex-  Anon  the  twigs  snapped  more  sharply  and 
pressed  in  the  morning  when  more  than  a  muffled  voice  from  the  thicket  warned 

one  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  season  the  line  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  was 

was  over.  Three  grouse  and  a  stray  wood-  coming  out.  The  warning  was  closely  fol¬ 


lowed  by  Frank’s  solemn  face  which  was 
thrust  through  the  bushes  and  over  it  lay 
a  kindly  smile.  A  further  clatter  served 
to  free  him  from  the  briers  and  he  broke 
the  tense  spell : 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry,  but  here  is  your 
woodcock.”  And  in  his  hand  it  lay  as 
pathetic  in  death  as  only  a  woodcock  of  all 
living  things  can  be  when  the  last  long 
silence  comes.  What  pangs  that  strong 
little  heart  must  have  suffered  as  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wing  beats  sent  him  strongly  as 
of  yore,  but  this  time  to  the  little  bower 
beside  alder  brook ! 


,  :: 
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FISH  OF  A  DOZEN  NAMES 

WITH  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  STRANGER  WITHIN  OUR  GATES 

By  Carl  Schurz  Shafer. 


A  LITTLE  matter  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  odd  years  ago — or,  to  be  more 
exact,  about  the  time  General  Bur- 
goyne,  Sir  John  Johnson,  Walter  Butler 
and  numerous  others  of  a  like  kidney  were 
actively  engaging  the  personal  attention  of 
General  Phillip  Schuyler,  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  Mr.  Tim  Murphy,  Mr.  Dave  Eller- 
son,  Old  Man  Stoner  and  his  two  strap¬ 
ping  sons,  as  well  as  a  few  others  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  has  made  famous,  or 
rather,  who  by  their  revolutionary  activi¬ 
ties  helped  to  make  Mr.  Robert  Chambers 
famous  as  a  delineator  of  events  transpir¬ 
ing  in  those  turbulent  times  when  good 
men  and  true  wore  buckskins  and  red¬ 
skins  had  given  up  Saratoga  vichy  for  the 
Dutchman’s  more  exhilarating  schnapps 
and  good  red  New  England  rum — a  cer¬ 
tain  elderly  gentleman  residing  near  the 
noble  Hudson  in  the  vicinity  of  Stillwater, 
suddenly  found  himself  an  object  of 
suspicion. 

There  was  nothing  uncommon  about 
that.  Everybody  was  more  or  less  sus¬ 
picious  of  someDOdy  else  in  those  piping 
times  of  trouble  when  Uncle  Sam  was 
being  ushered  into  existence. 

Being  a  frontiersman  of  long  experience 
he  held  the  popular  view  of  the  Indian 
question  and  carried  on  quite  an  extensive 
business  in  the  way  of  bartering  large, 
smoothly  minted  lead  slugs  for  fresh 
Indian  scalps,  but  being  a  conscientious 
man  of  very  decided  opinions  who  always 
drew  a  bead  before  he  touched  the  trigger, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  indis¬ 
criminate  shooting  of  white  men  in  battle, 
even  for  the  love  of  his  country,  as  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  which  ever  way 
he  chose  to  cast  his  fortunes,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  former  friends  and  neighbors. 
So,  after  much  quiet  deliberation  he  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  neutral,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  have  seemed  to  him,  he  quickly 
found  that  the  territory  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Barren  Island  and  on  the  north 
by  Crown  Point  was  not  what  might  be 
called  a  healthy  residential  section  for 
non-partisans. 

What  did  he  do  about  it?  Exactly  what 
any  sensible  man  with  his  views  on  the 
subject  would  have  done  in  those  days.  He 
wrapped  up  a  package  of  pepper  and  salt, 
tied  in  his  blankets  a  few  essentials,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  spare  powder  and  ball 
as  he  could  obtain,  and  tossing  old  Get-em- 
every-time  over  his  shoulder,  disappeared 
into  the  western  forest. 

A  hundred  miles  more  or  less  of  travel¬ 
ing  brought  him  to  the  shores  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  in  the  heart  of  a  virgin  wilder¬ 
ness.  Game  and  fish  were  abundant.  There 
was  not  a  settler  in  the  neighborhood  and 
when  he  felt  inclined  to  break  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  a  solitary  existence  with  a  little 
real  excitement  he  could  drop  over  to  the 
Canadian  trail  and  bag  a  Seneca,  a  Mo¬ 
hawk  or  an  Erie  almost  any  time,  day  or 
night;  so  what  more  could  a  peace-loving 
forest  ranger  ask  in  the  way  of  a  place 


to  live !  Selecting  a  cave  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  he  became  the  first  white  settler  of 
Otsego  Lake. 

Peace  found  him  leading  the  life  of  a 
cave  man,  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
his  strange  existence  was  to  accord  him 


A — Rubber  Band  ^4x6  inches. 

BB — Line  I  %  inches  long. 

CC - Snell  hooks,  fastened  into  lead 

with  wooden  plugs. 

DD — Show  wiring  of  snells  to  hold  hooks 
in  upright  position.  Very  fine 
wire  must  be  used. 

EE — Line. 

a  brief  paragraph  in  history.  Probably  to 
his  way  of  thinking  it  was  an  ideal  exis¬ 
tence.  He  fished  a  little,  trapped  a 
little,  hunted  a  little,  went  to  bed  when 
he  felt  like  it  and  arose  when  he  was 
good  and  ready.  So  long  as  nothing 
troubled  him  but  hunger  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  he  probably  would  not  have  given 
a  pine  tree  shilling  to  have  been  accorded 
a  whole  chapter  in  history.  However,  fate 
does  not  consider  human  modesty  when  it 
dips  its  wings  to  alight. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  there  came  to  the  region  a 
babe  in  arms  who  was  destined  to  make 
Otsego  Lake  world  famous.  It  was  at 
Cooperstown,  founded  by  his  father,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  that  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  learned  the  ways  of  the 


Indians,  the  fur  traders  and  the  trappers, 
the  habits  of  wild  animals  and  the  secrets 
of  nature  he  knew  so  well. 

The  neutral  ranger,  years  after  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  return  to  his  former 
home  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  became 
Natty  Bumpo,  the  noble,  true,  kind-hearted 
woodsman,  who  has  delighted  thousands 
the  world  over,  and  Otsego  Lake  is  the 
Glimmerglass  of  Cooper’s  Leatherstocking 
Tales. 

SEVERAL  generations  of  admirers  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  have  made 
pilgrimages  to  Cooperstown  to  visit 
Leatherstocking  Cave,  where  the  old  hermit 
lived,  and  to  see  the  Glimmerglass  and 
other  historic  points  of  interest.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  one  among  them  whom 
Cooperstown  particularly  desires  to  honor, 
or  a  prodigal  son  returns,  they  feed  him 
on  crisp  fried  Otsego  bass,  fresh  caught 
from  the  Glimmerglass,  which  they  rightly 
reckon  as  fine  a  table  fish  as  ever  went 
over  the  coals  in  a  spider. 

Some  enterprising  settler  gave  them 
their  distinguishing  name.  Without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  true  relationship  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  creature  he  called  them  Otsego 
bass,  and  Otsego  bass  they  have  remained 
to  this  day  although  in  reality  they  are 
nothing  more  than  the  common  Labrador 
whitefish,  dwarfed  in  size  by  some  peculi¬ 
arity  of  habitat. 

In  1822  DeWitt  Clinton,  a  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  State,  published  the 
first  scientific  description  of  the  fish  in  an 
“Account  of  the  Salmo  Otsego  or  Otsego 
Basse.  ’  At  the  time  in  which  Clinton 
wrote  the  whitefishes  were  placed  in  the 
genus  salmo.  Therefore  DeWitt  Clinton 
is  to  be  credited  with  the  first  scientific 
identification  of  the  Otsego  bass  as  a 
species  of  whitefish. 

While  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was 
busily  engaged  in  moulding  the  old  hermit 
into  Natty  Bumpo,  and  devising  ways  to 
make  the  red  savages  good,  some  inven¬ 
tive  genius,  who  had  grown  sick  and  tired 
of  continually  catching  lake  trout — and 
there  is  still  some  mighty  fine  lake  trout 
fishing  to  be  had  in  Otsego  Lake — was,  in 
response  to  the  clamoring  of  his  gastro¬ 
nomic  machinery,  just  as  busily  engaged 
in  devising  a  way  to  catch  whitefish  with 
a  hook  and  line.  Tradition  says  that  they 
both  succeeded  about  the  same  time,  so 
Cooperstown  should  be  credited  with  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  world  two  genii. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  some  eighteen 
species  of  whitefish  floating  around  in  the 
clear  lakes  of  Asia,  Europe  and  North 
America,  with  relatively  the  same  habits 
and  the  same  delicious  flavor,  the  inven¬ 
tive  genius  of  this  unknown  fisherman  is 
far  more  important  to  the  angling  frater¬ 
nity  than  that  displayed  by  Cooper  in 
adding  so  richly  to  the  world’s  best 
literature. 

Having  come  into  possession  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  taking  these  fish  with  a 
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Taking  the  Whitefish  Through  the  Ice  in  Central  New  York. 


hook  and  line  astute  Cooperstown  anglers 
guarded  the  technical  details  jealously, 
so  for  years  Cooperstown  waxed  import¬ 
ant  in  the  prestige  of  being  about  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  whitefishing  was 
enjoyed  as  a  sport  and  recreation,  as  well 
as  being  the  home  town  of  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  literature.  At  least 
if  they  prefer  to  deny  that  they  guarded 
their  secret  jealously,  it  is  positively  safe 
to  assert  that  it  never  became  public  prop¬ 
erty,  to  the  detriment  of  fishermen  living 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Except  for  one  or  two  species  found  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  which  rise 
to  the  fly  and  take  bait  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  the  fish  have  none  of  the 
surging  voraciousness  of  the  recognized 
game  fish,  but  there  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty  and  a  dash  of  novelty  in  catch¬ 
ing  them  which  amply  compensates  the 
angler,  although  he  will  never  regret  the 
effort  when  they  come  to  the  pan. 

Nearly  all  of  the  whitefish  have  a  mouth 
of  extreme  tenderness  devoid  of  teeth, 
hence  they  do  not  literally  bite  but  take 
their  food,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of 
small  Crustacea  and  shellfish  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  together  with  such  minnows  as  they 
are  able  to  capture,  and  mull  it  over  until 
swallowed.  Naturally  the  bite  of  the 
fish  is  extremely  delicate,  like  a  barely 
perceptible  nibble  and  so  specially  ar¬ 
ranged  tackle  is  required  for  taking  them. 

The  Cooperstown  whitefish  rig  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  thing  of  beauty  but  it  fills 
the  frying  pan — which  is  more  to  the  point. 
It  consists  of  an  ordinary  line  of  about 
ten  pounds  breaking  strength.  This  is 
tied  to  a  loop  i%  inches  long,  the  ends 
of  which  are  in  turn  fastened  to  a  thin 
oblong  sinker  about  one  by  one-half  inches 
in  size,  through  which  a  small  hole  has 
been  drilled  just  above  the  bottom.  The 
ends  of  double  snell  hooks,  about  No.  io, 
are  inserted  in  the  holes  on  each  end  of 
the  sinker  and  are  securely  fastened  with 
wooden  plugs.  The  snells  are  then  wound 
with  very  fine  copper  or  brass  wire  for 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length  and  so 
adjusted  that  the  hooks  remain  upright. 
About  two  feet  above  the  loop  holding 
the  sinker  a  rubber  band  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  by  six,  or  a  small  coil  spring  is 
used,  which  serves  to  impart  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  hand  and  keep  the  bait 
in  gentle  motion.  A  small  piece  of  fish 
or  little  minnow  is  then  attached  and  the 
rig  is  ready.  As  soon  as  the  least  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  bite  is  felt  the  crafty  fisherman 
strikes  upward,  firmly,  but  not  too  hard, 
and  proceeds  to  haul  in  his  catch.  The 
least  slackening  of  the  line  will  allow  the 
fish  to  disgorge  the  hook,  while  rough 
handling  will  tear  it  from  its  small  and 
tender  mouth.  There  is  little  struggle  or 
fighting  but  other  factors  give  uncertainty 
enough  to  satisfy  almost  any  angler.  The 
tender  mouth  makes  a  landing  net  im¬ 
perative,  and  even  with  this  precaution 
some  are  sure  to  be  lost. 

ANY  small  boy  can  construct  a  Coop¬ 
erstown  whitefish  rig.  It  is  as  easy 
as  falling  in  love  with  a  pretty 
school  teacher  at  the  age  of  ten,  but  the 
rig  alone  will  not  produce  many  white- 
fish,  no  matter  how  skilfully  handled, 
unless  one  has  phenomenal  luck.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  most  of  us  have  little  more  than 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  fickle  jade 


when  it  comes  to  fishing  and  playing 
draw  poker,  so  we  must  play  the  game 
according  to  established  rules  and  take 
what  providence  has  in  store  for  us  in 
the  shape  of  good  luck  or  bad. 

The  experienced  whitefish  angler  elimi¬ 
nates  luck  in  so  far  as  he  can.  He  long 
ago  discovered  that  without  the  whitefish 
rig  he  cannot  catch  them  and  although  in 
possession  of  the  rig  he  can  place  no  de¬ 
pendence  on  luck,  so  when  he  wants  the 
fish  he  resorts  to  a  little  judicious  adver¬ 
tising.  Why  shouldn’t  he?  It’s  the  all- 
powerful  force  of  the  age.  Any  good 
business  man  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the 
greatest  instrument  ever  devised  by  man 
for  gathering  shekels  or  catching  suckers. 
The  whitefish  angler  knows  this  to  be  true 
and  ,is  a  firm  believer  in  advertising.  He 
recognizes  its  value  to  himself.  So  what 
does  he  do?  Why,  he  goes  to  the  fish 
market  and  buys  a  few  pounds  of  heads 
and  tails,  or  catches  a  few  fish  that  are 
equally  worthless  as  an  article  of  diet,  puts 
them  through  his  wife’s  food  chopper, 
throws  it  into  the  kitchen  sink  for  her  to 
wash  and  hurries  off  to  the  lake  with  his 
minced  fish.  Selecting  a  likely  locality  he 
anchors  a  buoy  to  mark  the  place  and 
forthwith  proceeds  to  distribute  generous 
free  samples  of  what  he  has  to  offer  in 
the  shape  of  food,  the  same  as  the  biscuit 
bakers  and  breakfast  food  makers. 

He  knows  to  a  certainty  that  once  his 
advertising  is  discovered  and  sampled  by 
a  school  of  whitefish  that  they  will  hang 
around  like  a  lot  of  people  waiting  for  a 
circus  parade,  so  he  returns  to  the  village 
and  sitS  on  the  hotel  porch  until  bed-time 
and  goes  fishing  in  the  morning. 

Nor  does  he  select  his  fishing  grounds 
by  guess  and  by  golly.  He  knows  that 
whitefish  live  habitually  in  deep  water, 
coming  out  into  the  shallow  reaches  to 
spawn,  which  occurs  from  late  October 
until  the  middle  of  December,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  lake  and 
climatic  conditions.  Besides  the  regular 
migrations  from  deep  water  to  the 
spawning  grounds  there  appear  to  be  other 
rather  definite  movements  both  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall,  particularly  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  largely  increase  the 
area  of  distribution.  The  spring  move¬ 
ment  towards  shallow  water  commences  in 
the  Great  Lakes  about  the  second  week  in 
April,  the  fish  remaining  from  four  to  six 


weeks,  when  they  return  to  deep  water. 
The  fall  movement,  which  is  actuated  by 
the  breeding  instinct,  leads  them  to  begin 
to  seek  shallow  water  on  a  small  scale  in 
September,  but  does  not  become  generally 
pronounced  until  October,  when  spawning 
begins.  Whether  these  movements,  except 
that  of  the  spawning  season,  occur  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  the  smaller  lakes  is 
not  generally  known,  except  possibly  to  gill 
netters  and  a  few  local  fishermen. 

Except  for  a  short  ‘space  of  time  when 
the  lakes  are  undergoing  certain  changes, 
generally  referred  to  as  “working,”  white- 
fish  can  be  taken  with  bait  throughout 
the  year. 

One  of  the  popular  winter  pastimes  at 
Cooperstown  is  fishing  through  the  ice  for 
“Otsego  Bass.”  As  soon  as  Otsego  Lake 
freezes  over  sufficiently  the  fishermen 
move  their  shanties,  which,  by  the  way, 
resemble  anything  and  everything  from  a 
good  sized  drygoods  box  to  a  smoke  house 
equipped  with  windows  and  a  base  burner, 
out  on  the  ice,  where  almost  any  day  you 
can  find  fishermen  making  good  catches. 

For  years  people  who  live  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  good  whitefish  fishing  have  sworn 
by  the  nine  Gods  of  the  Ancients  that 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  bite.  The 
present  generation  and  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  them  have  made  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  take  them  with  rod 
and  line,  but  nothing  has  resulted  but  dis¬ 
appointment,  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  general  belief  that  whitefish  can¬ 
not  be  caught  except  with  a  gill-net,  a 
stick  of  dynamite  or  a  cargo  of  lime. 
However,  wherever  the  Cooperstown  white- 
fish  rig  and  chumming  method  have  been 
employed  they  have  always  proved  their 
merits  regardless  of  any  difference  in 
species,  which  seems  to  be  more  of  a 
physical  nature  rather  than  any  difference 
in  habits. 

The  whitefish  family  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  in  America  and  now  that  a 
dollar  will  hardly  buy  much  more  T-bone 
steak  than  the  cat  can  eat  it  behooves 
anglers  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Cooperstown  whitefish  rig  and  swat  the 
high  cost  of  living  as  often  as  they  can. 
It’s  dangerous  to  eat  too  much  red  meat 
anyway.  It  produces  uric  acid,  and  uric 
acid  produces  rheumatism,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  produces  pain,  and  pain  produces  the 
doctor,  so  it  is  a  dog-gone  sight  cheaper. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DUCKS 

A  MAN  WHO  SAW  A  BILLION  PIGEONS 
GO  THINKS  IT  IS  ABOUT  TIME  TO  ASK 

By  E.  T.  Martin. 


WHEN  people  talk  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pigeons  existing 
during  the  seventies,  they  fail  to 
realize  the  fact  that  these  birds  were  far 
less  in  number  than  waterfowl,  although 
one  high  in  authority  writes :  “It  may  be 
doubted  if  in  the  prime  days  of  this  pigeon 
its  numbers  were  ever  equalled  by  any 
bird  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New.”  With 
this  I  do  not  agree.  The  pigeons  at  nest¬ 
ing  time  always  bunched  up  in  one  or  two 
great  bodies  and  being  land  birds  were 
more  easy  to  see,  more  readily  counted  or 
their  number  estimated  than  the  ducks 
which  were  everywhere.  Didn’t  I  myself 
assist  in  taking  a  census  of  the  pigeons  in 
the  great  Crooked  River  nesting  and  didn’t 
the  “board  of  enumerators’’  counting  the 
nests  on  one  acre  and  multiplying  the  re¬ 
sult  by  the  total  number  of  acres,  decide 
that  there  was  about  a  billion  of  birds  in 
the  nesting?  This  after  the  first  laying 
was  finished  and  the  squabs  out.  With 
this  to  go  by  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  naturalists  who  estimated  the 
number  of  pigeons  existing  in  the  early 
days  of  the  country  at  more  than  two  bil¬ 
lion  were  not  far  off  in  their  guess.  Now 
if  a  “pent-up  Utica”  of  less  than  fifty, 
possibly  not  more  than  thirty  square  miles 
contained  a  billion  of  pigeons,  which  was 
about  all  there  were  in  existence,  how 
about  the  ducks  scattered  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  densely  populating 
lakes  and  marshes,  a  single  one  of  which 


was  of  more  extended  area  than  this  great¬ 
est  of  pigeon  nestings? 

I  have  seen  during  a  migration  north¬ 
ward  more  waterfowl  than  the  out-flight 
of  pigeons  when  the  Crooked  River  nest¬ 
ing  broke.  Besides  the  one  I  saw,  which 
was  along  the  Kankakee  and  Great  Lakes, 
there  was  another  up  the  Mississippi  said 
to  be  heavier  than  the  one  already  men¬ 
tioned  and  yet  one  more  on  the  Pacific 
coast  containing  as  many  birds  as  either 
of  the  others,  not  to  mention  the  birds 
which,  preferring  east  to  west,  made  their 
journeyings  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Chesapeake.  Would  it  not  therefore 
be  safe  to  say  there  were  ten  times  as 
many  of  the  ducks  as  of  the  pigeons? 
This  estimate  is  rather  borne  out  by  a 
statement  of  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey  who  in  “American  Game 
Birds”  says,  “The  Louisiana  State  Game 
Preserve  offers  sanctuary  to  billions  of 
migratory  waterfowl  every  year.”  Bil¬ 
lions?  Well,  I  don’t  know.  A  billion  is  a 
lot  more  than  one  man  can  eat  in  a  day 
and  if  “billions”  now  “find  sanctuary”  in 
one  place,  what  was  the  grand  total  fifty 
years  ago  ?  Certainly  many  more  than 
the  ten  billion  of  my  estimate.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  millions  should  be  read  in¬ 
stead  of  billions  and  even  “millions”  is 
a  good  many,  but  in  those  early  days ! 
“Who  can  number  the  sands  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  the  stars  of  Heaven?” — and  the 
waterfowl  are  like  unto  them  in  number. 


A  person  who  has  never  stayed  with  them, 
nor  watched  their  migrations,  can  form  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  vastness  of  their 
quantities  nor  even  can  I  do  more  than 
guess.  I  who  have  slept  with  the  pigeons 
and  almost  grown  feathers  and  web  feet 
besides  learning  their  language  through 
months  and  years  spent  among  the  ducks. 

Now  this  is  what  I  would  like  to  know: 
If  with  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
reclaimed  that  once  besides  growing  food 
for  the  waterfowl  furbished  shelter  and 
places  for  their  nests ;  with  the  beech  and 
oak  woods  leveled  and  little  “mast”  for 
ducks  or  pigeons ;  with  the  whole  country 
settled  up  and  even  the  banks  of  Crooked 
River  and  Lake  dotted  with  summer  re¬ 
sorts  and  several  sizeable  towns  located 
where  in  1878  the  cream-colored  king  of 
the  pigeons  led  his  people  to  the  largest 
nesting  of  which  we  have  any  record  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  game  was  as  numerous  now  as 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  natural  increase?  Where  would  the 
pigeons  and  the  waterfowl  find  food  to 
eat,  or  place  to  rest  their  wearied  bodies? 

Before  any  considerable  amount  of  re¬ 
clamation  was  done  I  have  seen  the  spring- 
ducks  come  from  Southland  so  poor  that 
instead  of  falling  when  shot  like  good 
fat  birds  do,  they  would  be  almost  blown 
away  after  the  manner  of  feathers,  and 
their  breast  bones,  more  in  evidence  than 
any  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  nearly  pro¬ 
truding  through  the  skin.  If  this  was  so 
before  the  swamps  of  the  middle  west  and 
south  had  been  reclaimed,  before  the  lakes 
and  bottoms  along  the  Mississippi  and  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  had  been  drained,  how 
would  it  be  now?  Hunger  knows  no  fear. 
Would  not  the  birds  quarter  themselves  on 
the  farmers’  land  and  eat  as  long  as  any¬ 
thing  eatable  remained?  Mind  you,  I  am 
not  trying  to  condone  the  slaughter  of 
game  either  now  or  in  the  past,  but  aiming 
to  show  how  Old  Mother  Nature,  sitting 
on  the  safety  valve,  regulates  things. 

In  the  long  ago  I  have  seen  an  80-acre 
field  of  corn  ruined  in  a  few  nights  by 
hungry  waterfowl.  Have  shot  mallards 
and  teal  and  pintail  on  the  Minnesota  stub¬ 
ble,  lying  to  a  dog  as  well  as  do  grouse. 
And  the  only  reason  they  were  on  the 
stubble  instead  of  in  the  growing  grain 
was  because  the  farmer  had  beaten  them 
to  it. 

With  as  few  ducks  as  there  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  they  are  causing  the  rice  growers  of 
California  a  very  considerable  loss,  pre^ 
ferring  tame  rice  to  wild,  the  product  of 
civilization  ready  at  hand  to  what  they 
must  hustle  for  in  the  marshes.  And  this 
with  food  a-plenty  in  the  baited  ponds 
and  about  their  usual  places  of  resort. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question 
and  the  conservationists  of  a  certain  class 
lose  sight  of  the  game  question  from  this 
point  of  view  and  forget  if  the  many  bil¬ 
lion  birds  of  the  past  were  extant  they 


Not  Game  Birds  Exactly,  But  See  What  Nature  Will  Do  When  Left  Alone. 
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Another  Illustration  of  Nature’s  Prodigality  in  the  Propagation,  if  Not  the  Perpetuation,  of  Wild  Life. 


would  further  increase  the  high  cost  of 
food  by  eating  the  farmers  out  of  house 
and  home  and  prove  worse  than  the  lo¬ 
custs  of  Egypt.  If  such  were  the  case 
would  not  a  cry  go  out  “Come  and  help 
us!  Do  something  to  rid  us  of  this  pest 
of  birds.” 

But  those  days  are  past.  The  myriad 
of  ducks  is  gone,  almost.  The  billions  of 
pigeons,  entirely.  Only  a  comparative  few 
of  one  and  none  of  the  other  remaining 
and  although  so  have  the  forests,  the  shal¬ 
low  lakes  and  the  marshes  we  need  have 
no  worry  about  the  feathered  game  in¬ 
creasing  so  its  depredations  will  be  seri¬ 
ous.  Would  that  it  might.  It  is  to  save 
what  is  left  that  we  must  bend  our  ef¬ 
forts.  And  right  here  let  me  remark  that 
the  shooter  of  today  is — well,  to  a  certain 
extent — as  wanton  in  pursuit  of  game  as 
the  thoughtless  club  members  and  avari¬ 
cious  market  shooters  of  the  seventies. 
For  an  illustration  take  the  opening  of  the 
duck  season  this  fall  in  California.  The 
Federal  law  covering  these  parts  makes 
shooting  legal  “from  sunrise  October  i6th.” 
The  State  law  “from  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunrise  October  15th.”  That  is  on 
migratory  birds.  Now  with  this  conflict 
of  laws  how  many  sportsmen  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  waited  until  sunrise  the  16th  so  as 
to  be  sure  and  be  right?  If  there  was  one 
I  do  not  know  his  name  or  where  he  lives. 
True,  some  went  after  quail,  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  law  from  Washington, 
instead  of  the  duck  blinds ;  but  a  vast 
army,  including  many  good  sportsmen,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  gunners  of  the 
long  ago,  the  mad  desire  to  kill,  kill  and 
keep  on  killing,  went  after  web-footed 


game  and  followed  the  state  instead  of 
the  federal  law  as  to  time  of  beginning 
and  quitting,  then  when  coming  home  hid 
their  game  after  the  manner  of  poachers 
of  old,  so  that  it  might  not  be  spied  by 
inquisitive  marshals.  They  had  already 
been  informed  that  the  state  authorities 
would  do  nothing.  This  is  wrong — all 
wrong.  The  item  of  twenty-four  hours 
one  way  or  the  other  is  nothing.  It  is  the 
example  set  by  those  who  care  little  about 
game  preservation  or  game  laws.  It  en 
ables  them  to  say,  “You  did  it.  You  broke 
one  law.  Why  cannot  we  follow  your 
lead  and  keep  or  break  the  stale  law  as 
we  elect?  Would  it  make  us  really  any 
more  guilty  than  you?”  It  savors  too 
much  of  the  schoolboy  who  is  good  only 
while  the  teacher  is  looking. 

I  BELIEVE  that  a  sportsman  should  when 
in  doubt  give  the  game  the  benefit. 
Should  aim  to  spare  rather  than  kill 
and  instead  of  crowding  the  law  to  the 
breaking  point  as  they  did  with  what 
game  laws  they  had  forty  years  ago,  be 
reasonable,  remember  how  wild  life  is  van¬ 
ishing  and  give  the  birds  a  chance.  The 
game  needs  badly  enough  all  the  help  it 
can  get.  Year  by  year  in  spite  of  what 
people  say  or  papers  print,  I  cannot  help 
but  notice  its  constant  decrease  here  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  tried  to  make 
myself  believe  it  was  holding  its  own,  per¬ 
haps  gaining  a  little,  but  I  give  it  up.  The 
ducks,  the  geese,  as  well  as  upland  game 
are  slowly  but  surely  going  the  way  of  the 
moa,  the  auk  and  the  pigeon,  with  the  dredge 
and  plow  as  much  to  blame  as  the  gun. 
Coming  right  down  to  cases,  something 


must  be  done  to  rescue  the  perishing; 
something  more  stringent  than  the  present 
State  and  Federal  laws;  something  more 
helpful  than  game  farms  and  game  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  all  of  which  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go.  Perhaps  a  nation-wide  close  sea¬ 
son  on  everything  but  aero-targets,  for  al¬ 
though  these  are  not  rapid  breeders,  there 
is  no  immediate  danger  of  their  becoming 
extinct  through  too  much  shooting. 

It  is  said  there  are  five  million  licensed 
shooters  in  the  United  States.  How  many 
taking  chances  and  neglecting  the  formal¬ 
ity  of  a  license,  goodness  knows.  Certain¬ 
ly  many  a  farmer,  many  a  farmer’s  son, 
and  many  an  alien  ranch  hand,  but  call 
the  total  five  million,  that’s  a  plenty.  A 
careful  estimate  made  several  months  ago 
by  the  writer  gave  the  average  of  each  li¬ 
cense  holder  in  the  State  of  California  as 
about  nineteen  pieces  of  game  the  season. 
In  some  states  it  may  be  less,  in  others 
more,  but  assume  that  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  the  number  named  is  nearly  correct. 
Then  let  us  see :  5,000,000  shooters,  at  nine¬ 
teen  head  of  game  each,  equals  95,000,00 
for  the  total  kill.  Add  the  toll  of  the  pre¬ 
dacious,  furred  and  feathered,  the  victims 
of  storm  and  flood,  and  it  seems  remark¬ 
able  that  the  ten  billion  waterfowl  of  the 
seventies  has  not  dwindled  even  lower 
than  it  has,  and  certainly  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  crowding  the  law  and  taking 
every  last  advantage  possible  of  the  poor 
birds,  for  even  as  I  have  seen  a  billion 
pigeons  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
so  unless  radical  measures  are  taken  and 
quickly  taken,  there  are  those  living  today 
who  will  see  the  ten  billion  waterfowl  of 
the  long  ago  disappear  into  nothingness. 
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MIXING  THOSE  PROPHETS  UP 

THE  wide  range  of  knowledge,  the  familiarity  with  diversi¬ 
fied  facts  of  science,  history  and  the  arts  possessed  by  the 
members  of  Forest  and  Stream’s  family  are  a  matter  of 
too  common  import  to  discuss,  but  a  sharp  reminder  of  this 
followed  our  reference  a  few  issues  ago  to  the  Prophet  Elijah, 
the  bad  boys,  and  the  bears. 

More  than  one  reader  has  written  us,  advising  deeper  Bible 
study,  and  pointing  out  that  it  was  Elisha,  and  not  Elijah,  who 
declared,  or  was  the  cause  of  the  declaration,  of  an  open  season 
on  the  urchins  who  mocked  the  Prophet. 

We  stand  corrected,  stripped  of  defense.  But  the  years  do 
roll  by,  and  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  forcing  process 
of  learning  Bible  verses  through  the  medium  of  ticket  reward 
had  been  put  to  the  test.  You  remember  it,  perhaps,  reader  of 
mature  years — a  blue  ticket  for  ten  verses,  a  red  ticket  for  ten 
blue  ones,  and  so  on  as  you  progressed  from  Genesis  to  more 
contemporaneous  times. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  one  boy  had  committed  the  whole 
Bible  to  memory  in  that  way.  We  used  to  walk  around  the 
place  where  he  had  been  laid  to  rest,  and  gaze  in  hushed  awe  at 
his  modest  monument.  Also  there  was  animated  juvenile  dis¬ 
cussion  a^  to  the  color  of  the  ticket  he  received  after  having 
memorized  the  very  last  verse.  The  teacher  never  told  us. 
No  doubt  the  same  little  white  frame 
church  is  standing  yet  in  the  grove  of  ma¬ 
ples  on  the  hill.  Let  us  hope  that  it  still 
calls  from  the  countryside  just  as  devout 
congregations.  How  quiet  those  Sun¬ 
day  mornings  were !  The  subdued  talk 
of  neighbors,  the  stamp  of  the  horses  as 
they  shook  off  the  flies,  the  creak  of 
the  gear — it  all  seems  like  yesterday. 

In  unaccustomed  and  torturesome 
clothes,  including  hated  shoes,  the  boy 
population  grinned  sheepishly  at  itself, 
omitting,  for  reasons  not  needful  to 
dwell  upon,  the  usual  exuberant  impulse  , 

of  boyhood  to  skylark.  Then  after  the  sermon  and  the  brief 
reunion  of  neighbors  who  had  a  genuine  interest  in  each  other, 
came  the  drive  home.  The  back  seat  was  best,  if  you  could 
make  it,  for  that  was  farthest  removed  from  the  parental  eye, 
and  even  though  the  minister  was  being  taken  along  to  dinner, 
opportunity  for  some  diversion  might  present  itself. 

As  the  wagon  rumbled  over  the  bridge  in  the  hollow,  where 
everything  was  always  cool  and  the  water  sang  so  delightfully, 
a  kingfisher  started  up  with  his  wild  clatter,  and  over  the  end 
of  the  planking  went  that  fox  that  you  hoped  some  day  to  catch. 
Across  the  road  limped  a  quail — as  if  you  didn’t  know  that  old 
trick!  and  you  nearly  went  out  of  the  seat,  looking  for  the 
young  ones. 

Why  dwell  on  the  Sunday  dinner,  which  tasted  like  nothing 
else  ever  will  on  earth.  You  got  your  share,  even  if  the  minister 
was  present,  and  though  your  clothes  did  seem  to  prevent  the 
smoothness  of  a  boy  appetite.  The  long  Sunday  afternoon  went 
by.  The  heat  waves  danced  in  the  meadow;  the  grasshoppers 
droned  in  the  fields.  You  had  your  shoes  off  now.  Lower  the 
sun  dropped,  and  the  cool  wind  sprang  up.  The  west  began  to 
show  its  banners  of  gold,  and  then  you  had  to  go  for  the  cows. 
The  lane  was  a  delightful  stretch  for  natural  history  adventure. 
There  the  rabbits  came  out  with  their  interesting  families,  and 
once  you  had  seen,  passing  over,  what  looked  like  a  million  wild 
pigeons. 

The  cows  are  brought  in,  and  as  the  evening  steals  on,  the 
bustle  of  milking  time  gives  way  to  more  stillness.  You  can 
hear  the  Smith  dog  barking  two  miles  away. 


The  gold  in  the  west  changes  to  purple;  streamers  of  light 
mark  the  departing  sun;  soon  a  star  stands  out  alone.  An  hour 
later  the  eastern  hill  is  tipped  with  the  silver  of  the  rising  moon. 
You  are,  after  stern  admonishment,  standing  near  the  well,  pour¬ 
ing  cold  water  over  your  feet,  every  scratch  and  bruise  protesting. 
High  in  the  air  you  hear  the  whiz  of  the  night  hawk.  The 
whippoorwill  begins  his  foolish,  everlasting  calling,  and  you  go 
to  sleep  after  a  while,  listening  to  him. 

We  hasten  now  to  make  our  humble  amends  for  having  mixed 
those  Prophets  up,  and  extend  thanks  to  the  learned  readers 
who  have  tried  to  set  us  on  the  right  path. 
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The  object  of  this  Journal 

will  be  to  studiously  promote 
a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  to  cultivate  a 
refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

—Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 

F  a  surety  there  is  a  common  ground,  a  peace  lodge,  where 
the  most  rigid  game  law  advocate  and  his  no  less  fervid 
brother  of  the  game  breeding,  open-market  school  can 
meet  without  the  ordinary  equipment  of  concealed  cudgels,  lit¬ 
erary  and  otherwise,  ready  to  be  flourished  upon  the  slightest 
pretext. 

Whether  we  would  have  had  more  game  to-day  if  fewer  or 
no  protective  laws  had  been  written,  is  beside  the  mark.  We 
have  what  we  have  and  the  country  apparently  is  getting 
more  as  laws  are  a  little  better  enforced,  and  added  to. 

Common  sense  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  without  any  restraint  or  at¬ 
tention  to  Nature’s  unalterable  man¬ 
dates  we  soon  would  have  no  game  at 
all,  unless  some  one  saved  the  rem¬ 
nant  and  proceeded  to  propagate  it  un¬ 
der  artificial  conditions. 

That  is  being  done  now  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  but  the  clash  comes 
when  methods  of  selling  this  game  are 
discussed.  Being  mainly  responsible  for 
the  laws  that  prohibit  the  disposal  of 
wild  game  in  the  open  markets,  Forest 
and  Stream  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  rather  sarcastic  criticism  from  the  game  breeder  here  and 
there  who  finds  restriction  thrown  about  his  road  to  market. 

We  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  only  thing  that  prevented 
total  extermination  of  our  wild  game  life  was  this  prohibition 
of  sale,  but  adherence  to  this  creed  does  not  involve  such  a 
stoppage  of  ordinary  intellectual  process  as  to  deny  the  right 
of  sale  of  tame  game,  if  the  word  is  permissible,  under  the 
most  liberal  provisions. 

Conditions  to-day,  compared  with  a  generation  ago,  are  vastly 
different.  The  covers  are  shrinking,  the  wild  domain  is  narrow¬ 
ing,  and  reclamation  projects  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  That 
game  not  only  persists,  but  is  actually  increasing,  is  all  the  de¬ 
fense  that  the  advocate  of  protection  need  advance. 

But  to  return  to  the  breeder,  amateur  or  professional.  We 
have  only  good  words  for  him,  and  sympathy  for  his  cause.  On 
him  hope  for  the  future  largely  rests.  He  should  be  encouraged, 
and  as  legislatures  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  his  work, 
he  will  find  his  path  an  easier  one,  and  his  reward  more  certain. 

Popular  intelligence  will  never  sanction  the  sale  of  wild  game; 
it  has  not  the  least  objection  to  the  marketing  of  domesticated 
varieties.  It  will  not  sweep  off  the  statute  books  the  game  laws 
already  there,  simply  to  create  a  market  for  the  seller. 

There  is  no  necessity  that  either  extreme  should  be  resorted 
to.  In  fact  neither  will  be.  But  no  one  is  going  to  arrive  at  the 
real  answer  if  acrimonious  discussion  is  not  stopped,  and  co¬ 
operation  substituted. 
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NATURAL  ENEMIES  OF  BIRD  LIFE 

MODERN  CONDITIONS  HAVE  ADDED  TO  THE 
DIFFICULTY  OF  SUSTAINING  NATURE’S  BALANCE 

By  G.  B.  G. 


PARTLY  because  of  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  most  natural  history  matters, 
and  partly  because  most  of  us  are 
governed  by  our  emotions  rather  than  by 
common  sense,  we  find  it  difficult  to  talk 
and  act  wisely  in  matters  of  conservation. 
Since  conservation  became  fashionable — 
and  that  is  not  so  very  long  ago — it  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  declare  that 
their  natural  enemies  are  the  chief  cause 
of  the  decrease  of  game  and  of  insect¬ 
eating  birds.  People  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
demn  and  to  kill  hawks,  owls,  foxes, 
skunks  and  weasels,  but  they  are  slow  to 
put  aside  their  own 
guns,  and  reluctant 
to  kill  off  or  con¬ 
fine  the  family  cat 
and  the  household 
watchdog. 

The  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the 
Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  r  e- 
cently  published  its 
Bulletin  No.  3  of 
Economic  Biology, 
on  the  Natural  Ene¬ 
mies  of  Birds.  It 
is  written  by  that 
staunch  protector, 
competent  ornithol¬ 
ogist  and  level-head¬ 
ed  conservator,  Ed¬ 
win  Howe  Forbush, 
and  contains  much 
wisdom.  It  is  a 
well-balanced  pro¬ 
duction  such  as 
might  be  looked  for 
from  the  author  of 
“Useful  Birds  and  Their 
“Game  Birds,  Wild  Fowl 
Birds,”  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Forbush. 

Mr.  Forbush  takes  the  obviously  reason¬ 
able  ground  that  the  natural  enemies  of 
birds  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  preserving 
the  fitness  of  the  animals  on  which  they 
prey.  This  has  long  been  recognized.  A 
bird  slow  of  wit  or  wing,  or  weakened  by 
disease,  is  evidently  less  likely  to  escape 
capture  than  the  individuals  which  are 
alert  and  active.  It  will  be  caught,  while 
the  more  fit  members  of  the  species  will 
survive  to  reproduce  their  kind.  Many 
of  the  natural  enemies  of  birds  subsist 
largely  on  other  natural  enemies  of  birds, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  do  this  they  are 
friends  of  the  birds.  There  is  always 
danger  that  the  useful  species  may  in¬ 
crease  to  such  a  point  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  harmful.  In  a  given  region  nature 
produces  far  more  animals  than  can  be 
supported  in  that  region  and  unless  these 
are  killed  off  the  food  supply  may  become 


reduced,  and  the  normally  useful  bird  may 
be  obliged  to  turn  to  some  other  source 
of  subsistence  and  become  harmful. 

Until  civilized  man  appeared  on  the 
scene  the  balance  of  nature  was  not  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  primitive  Indian  did  not  un¬ 
duly  destroy  the  animals  among  which  he 
lived  and  on  which  he  subsisted.  He  had 
no  reason  for  doing  so.  When  his  needs 
were  supplied  he  was  satisfied.  So,  tradi¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  in  ancient  times  the  wild 
animals  did  not  greatly  fear  man,  but  that 
if  he  approached  them  they  walked  away, 


warblers  or  song  sparrows,  woodcock  or 
ruffed  grouse.  In  the  south  the  hog,  and 
in  the  west  sheep  and  cattle  have  in  some 
sections  absolutely  exterminated  certain 
forms  of  useful  bird  life. 

The  natural  enemies  not  fostered  by 
man  undoubtedly  destroy  great  numbers  of 
birds,  and  the  list  of  these  feral  enemies 
is  a  long  one.  Efforts  have  long  been 
made  to  exterminate  so-called  noxious 
species  by  offering  bounties  for  their  de¬ 
struction.  The  offering  of  these  bounties 
has  been  worse  than  ineffective.  It  has 
caused  the  waste  of  great  sums  of  money, 
the  corruption  of  morals  of  many  people, 
and  the  increase  rather  than  the  decrease 
of  the  animals  it  was  desired  to  destroy. 


Ruffed  Grouse  Attempting  to  Enforce  Nature’s  Game  Law. 


Protection,” 
and  Shore 


and  sometimes  merely  hid  from  him. 

Civilized  man  is  not  only  the  chief  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  bird  life,  but  he  has 
brought  with  him  a  horde  of  domestic 
animals  which  are  equally  destructive,  and 
which  he  does  not  and  will  not  control. 
Forest  and  Stream  long  ago  pointed  out 
the  destructiveness  of  the  domestic  cat  and 
of  the  self-hunting  dog,  but  as  yet  little 
or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
loss  they  cause.  In  the  extreme  north  or 
in  the  south  dogs  are  turned  out  to  make 
their  own  living  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  Eskimo  dogs,  or  the  hounds 
and  fices  owned  by  the  negroes,  subsist  by 
hunting  for  the  nests  and  eggs  of  birds, 
vast  quantities  of  which  they  destroy.  Nor 
is  New  England  free  from  the  same  abuse. 
The  farmer’s  watch  dog,  which  spends 
much  of  its  time  sleeping  in  the  sun,  often 
forms  the  habit  of  going  off  and  hunting 
along  the  hedge  rows  and  through  the 
woods  and  swamps,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  ground  nesting  birds,  whether  they  be 


IS  THE  PANTHER  COMING  BACK? 

Panthers,  says  a  story  from  Fulton 
county  telling  of  a  man  lost  in  the  woods, 

are  more  numerous 
than  usual  this  year, 
and  therefore  the 
man’s  friends  fear 
for  him.  So  the 
panther,  add  s  the 
New  York  Sun,  may 
be  coming  back  in 
numbers  and  repu¬ 
tation. 

He  has  been 
scarce  in  the  East 
in  late  years.  Now 
and  then  rumors 
have  come  from 
the  Adirondacks  and 
from  Maine  that 
one  or  two,  “ugly 
beasts”  the  narrat¬ 
ors  usually  call 
them,  have  been 
seen  or  heard.  Of 
course  the  panther 
is  not  ugly,  any 
more  than  he  is  a 
panther.  He  is  a 
puma,  and  he  is 
lithe  and  graceful  as  any  cat.  Of  all  the 
cats  he  climbs  best,  and  even  in  the  Bronx 
Zoo  he  will  leap  a  dozen  feet  in  the  air  to 
knock  down  a  bird  or  a  butterfly.  So  far 
as  eating  the  lost  man  is  concerned,  not 
if  the  panther  sees  him  first.  The  guides 
in  the  North  Woods  will  tell  you  how  they 
saw  a  panther’s  eyes  aglow  outside  the 

zone  of  the  camp  fire  and  how  his  scream 

rang  through  two  counties  when  they  fired 
at  him,  but  when  it  comes  to  accusing  the 
panther  of  hunting  man  even  a  guide  fal¬ 
ters,  which  is  considerable  hesitation. 

Yet  the  panther  at  one  time  was  credited 
with  maneating  powers  and  ambitions. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  his 
favorite  pastime  was  crouching  on  the  limb 
of  a  tree  in  wait  for  plump  hunters.  Tender- 
feet  went  with  apprehension  to  the  places 
“where  the  red  deer  leaps  and  the  panther 
creeps,”  as  Ned  Buntline  sang.  We  can¬ 
not  deny  the  statement  that  the  panther  has 
trailed  man.  Occasionally,  says  Dr.  Horn- 
aday,  he  “follows  belated  hunters  or 
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The  Panther  of  Pioneer  Days  is  Not  Such 
Believe.  This  fellow  is  Shortly  to  be 

travellers  out  of  curiosity.”  But,  says  the 
same  authority,  he  is  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  savage  dog.  The  panther’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  ferocity  did  not  extend  to  the 
West,  where  under  the  name  of  mountain 
lion  he  was  much  hunted.  John  B.  Goff 
killed  300,  “only  two  of  which  fought 
courageously.” 

The  lions  killed  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 
in  Colorado  in  1901  were  our  own  panthers 
under  another  name,  and  the  Colonel  used 
to  administer  the  quietus  with  his  knife. 
He  got  one  that  was  eight  feet  long  and 
that  weighed  227  pounds.  Bully! 

If  the  puma’s  numbers  are  growing  in 
the  Adirondacks  there  will  be  so  much 
more  game  for  the  rifleman.  But  as  a  peril 
he  is  of  more  danger  to  deer  than  to  man. 
Compared  with  other  hardships  of  the  great 
outdoors,  cold,  hunger  and  hotel  bills,  the 
tawny  cat  is  negligible. 


A  BANDED  WOOD  DUCK. 

The  “Biological  Survey”  desires  to  re¬ 
ceive  information  about  the  point  of  origin 
and  any  other  matters  of  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  a  specimen  of  wood  duck 
bearing  a  band  inscribed  “Berlin  Zoo,  No. 
127.”  The  duck  is  reported  to  have  been 
killed  about  a  year  ago  near  Henryetta, 
Oklahoma.  This  town  is  in  eastern  central 
Oklahoma,  about  a  dozen  miles  south  of 
Okmulgee,  and,  of  course,  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  River  watershed.  Banded  wild  fowl 
have  several  times  been  captured  and 
recorded,  but  usually  nothing  has  been 
learned  about  the  history  of  the  birds.  It 
was  perhaps  a  dozen  years  ago  that  a 
banded  redhead  was  killed  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  and  a  search  of  the  files  of 


a  Ferocious  Beast  as  we  Were  Taught  to 
Subjected  to  the  Ignomy  of  a  Lasso. 

Forest  and  Stream  would  reveal  several 
other  records  of  the  kind. 

The  lettering  on  the  band  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  it  had  been  put  on  the 
bird  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  towns  here 
and  two  in  the  Dominion  known  as  Berlin. 
Which  of  these,  if  any,  possess  zoological 
gardens  or  collections  of  wild  fowl?  Can 
any  reader  throw  light  on  this  occurrence? 


WHEN  DEATH  SEEKS  THE  MONARCH 
OF  THE  WOODS. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  receive  many  letters  concerning  the 
habits  of  the  big  game  of  the  North 
woods.  Among  other  inquiries  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  'asked  if  there  is  anything  un¬ 
natural  when  old  age  comes  apace  in 
connection  with  their  death  and  I  take 
this  means  through  Forest  and  Stream  to 
answer  many  requests  on  that  particular 
point  by  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  my  articles : 

“In  unfrequented  recesses  in  the  jungle 
of  the  Pine  Tree  State  lie  the  mouldering 
bones  cf  the  monarch  of  the  Maine  woods 
— the  moose.  As  old  age  comes  apace, 
instinct  tells  him  of  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  tfrom  fear  of  attack  he  seeks 
some  secluded  spot.  Struggling  on  he 
finally  falls  to  the  ground  to  rise  no  more. 
Not  like  man,  during  those  last  sad  mo¬ 
ments,  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  he, 
prone  on  the  ground  helpless  and  alone, 
with  that  constant  fear  of  approach,  midst 
the  forest  and  streams  he  loved  so  well, 
with  the  sighing  wind  as  a  requiem,  pa¬ 
tiently  waits  for  the  inevitable  end.” 

G.  Smith  Stanton. 

New  York,  October  30,  1916. 


BIBLICAL  AUTHORITIES  CLASH. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Criticism  of  the  practices  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  variously  designated  as  hunter, 
sportsman  and  sport  is  not  uncommon,  and 
is  chiefly  advanced  by  those  whose  motives 
may  not  fairly  be  impugned.  However, 
the  logic  of  the  criticism  is  so  uniformly 
monotonous  that  I,  at  least,  feel  indebted 
to  the  communication  of  “Switch  Reel”  in 
your  October  number,  for  a  variation 
thereof  that  is  unusually  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  its  novelty. 

My  first  impulse,  after  reading  the  com¬ 
munication  mentioned,  was  to  ram  a 
charge  of  disingenuousness  down  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  old,  smooth  bore,  and  let  that 
off  at  Switch  Reel,  but,  lacking  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  I  concluded  such  a 
course  would  be  unjust  and  might,  also, 
be  unsafe.  This  world  is  not  so  large  that 
I  might  not  some  day  run  across  him; 
and  having  graduated  into  the  “aged” 
class,  my  legs  are  not  so  supple  as  they 
once  were.  I  accordingly  shall  merely 
charge  him  with  being  but  a  superficial 
Bible  student,  since  on  sober,  second 
thought,  I  concluded  that  to  be  the  case. 
Apparently  he  was  not  spiritually  fed  on 
Calvinistic  doctrines  in  his  tender  years 
and  compelled  willy-nilly  to  devour  com¬ 
plete  chapters  of  the  Scriptures  that  need¬ 
ed  much  patetnal  peptonizing  to  be  made 
digestible,  as  was  my  experience.  Indeed, 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  from 
the  limited  scope  of  his  authority  that  he 
got  no  farther  than  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis;  for  surely  he  could  not  have  been 
familiar  with  Leviticus,  chapter  XI,  in 
which  is  disclosed  the  Almighty’s  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  consumption  ot  animal  flesh 
by  human  beings,  as  directly  and  plainly 
conveyed  to  the  Children  of  Israel  through 
Moses. 

These  are  the  living  things  which  ye 
may  eat  among  all  the  beasts  that  are  on 
the  earth.  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof 
and  is  clovenfooted,  and  that  cheweth  the 
cud,  that  ye  may  eat. 

Again,  in  Leviticus,  chapter  VII,  may  be 
found  additional  proof  of  Divine  sanction 
of  flesh  eating.  Therein,  not  alone  the 
priests  but  also  members  of  the  laity  are 
commanded  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice ;  while  such  an  inter¬ 
minable  slaughter  of  beasts  and  birds 
in  sacrificial  ceremonies,  is  enjoined  by 
Jehovah,  that  an  individual  of  Switch 
Reel’s  convictions  must  be  appalled. 

I  respectfully  submit  •  that  the  passage 
Switch  Reel  presents  is  not  so  clear  that 
it  does  not  require  an  hypothesis  from 
him  to  make  it  fit  his  convictions,  while 
the  old  Mosaic  law  is  so  simple  and  plain 
that  even  one  of  immature  years  can 
readily  comprehend  it.  Nevertheless,  should 
he  by  chance  stray  round  the  old  Maine 
camp  when  I  am  there,  he  will  be  wel¬ 
come,  and  may  stick  his  feet  under  the 
table  and  dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  bean 
pot  without  once  being  annoyed  by  offers 
of  venison  chops  and  breast  of  grouse. 
He  may  rest  assured  that  all  the  latter 
mentioned  articles  of  diet  will  be  kept  at 
my  side  of  the  table  and  that  he  may 
browse  on  any  kind  of  organic  substance 
the  camp  affords  without  being  called  on 
to  defend  his  habit  or  being  chased  off 
the  premises.  W.  H.  Bentley. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TROUT  FLIES  IN 
FISHING. 

Remarkable  Experience 
foundland. 


SALMON 


New 


THERE  is  a  pool  on  our  river  called 
the  “Red  Bank  Pool.”  It  is  both 
long  and  narrow,  seldom  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  yards  wide,  quite  deep  at 
the  upper  end  and  shallow  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  lower  end,  with  little  or  no 
current  when  the  water  is  low.  The 
water  was  so  clear  that  the  fish  could  be 
plainly  seen,  some  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
lying  within  easy  distance  of  my  cast. 
There  was  one  big  fellow,  fully  five  feet 
long.  He  must  have  weighed  forty-five 
or  'fifty  pounds. 

Well,  I  cast  for  him  and  the  others  for 
a  long  time,  using  my  smallest  flies,  viz. : 
Number  8,  Black  Dose,  Jock  Scott,  Silver 
Doctor,  Brown  Fairy,  but  without  effect. 
The  salmon  simply  would  not  touch  them. 
During  this  time  my  guide  was  amusing 
himself  fishing  for  trout  and  casting  about 
ten  feet  above  me. 

He  had  pretty  good  luck,  landing  some 
four  or  Eve,  running  from  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  long.  He  was  using  two  very 
small  trout  flies  on  number  ten  hooks, 
“Seth  Green”  and  “Royal  Coachman.” 

Suddenly  he  hooked  a  salmon  and  im¬ 
mediately  handed  the  rod  to  me.  At 
almost  that  moment  the  salmon  took  a 
tremendous  leap  into  the  air  and  the  light 
weight  gut  on  the  small  hook  failed  to 
hold  him  and  he  got  away. 

Of  course,  we  were  disgusted  and  in  a 
short  time  went  home.  About  three  days 
afterwards,  the  river  still  being  low  and 
clear  and  the  salmon  still  being  there,  I 
tried  it  again,  and  again  the  fish  refused 


to  notice  my  flies.  My  guide  was  fishing 
for  trout  exactly  as  before  with  the  same 
flies,  and  he  again  hooked  a  salmon.  This 
time  the  snell  held  and  the  fish  took  a  long 
run  down  the  pool,  and  as  we  had  only 
about  seventy-five  yards  of  line,  we  were 
afraid  that  he  would  take  it  all  out,  but 
the  guide  who  was  playing  the  fish  gradu¬ 
ally  worked  him  back  into  the  pool  and 
recovered  considerable  line.  The  fish  made 
several  fierce  jumps  and  jigged  and  rolled 
over.  Still  the  snell  held.  When  sud¬ 
denly  the  reel  went  to  smash.  Something 
inside  of  it  had  broken  and  it  would  not 
revolve 

“Oh,  .Mr.  Lowry,”  said  my  guide,  “I  am 
afraid  I  shall  lose  him.” 

At  that  time  the  salmon  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pool  about  thirty 
yards  distant.  'I  said  to  the  guide,  “Wil¬ 
liam,  try  to  hold  him  quiet  for  a  minute 
or  two  and  possibly  I  can  remedy  matters.” 

I  immediately  cut  off  the  leader  from 
my  salmon  line  and  rod  and  waded  out 
to  the  tip  of  his  rod,  cut  his  line  and 
knotted  it  on  to  the  salmon  line.  Of 
course,  we  had  him  then  but  as  the  knot 
on  the  line  prevented  its  being  reeled  up 
further  than  a  foot  or  two  beyond  the 
tip  of  the  rod  there  appeared  to  be  no 
way  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  gaff. 

After  a  moment’s  thought  I  told  the 
guide  to  give  me  the  rod  and  climb  up 
on  the  bank,  which  was  about  seven  feet 
high.  As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished 
this  I  handed  him  the  rod  again  and  lo¬ 
cated  myself  with  the  gaff  below  the  bank. 

I  instructed  William  to  back  off  from  the 
bank  slowly  and  gradually  work  the 
salmon  up  to  me  and  he  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  so  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  gaff  the 
salmon  (13  pounds). 

Here  were  two  separate  occasions  with 
the  water  in  exactly  the  same  condition, 
with  the  same  flies  and  the  same  style  of 
fishing,  on  which  salmon  rose  to  trout 
flies. 

Therefore,  it  certainly  looked  as  though 
it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  when 
the  water  is  low  and  clear  two  small  flies 
on  a  trout  line  would  attract  a  salmon 
who  would  pay  no  attention  to  a  regular 
salmon  fly.  My  theory  is  that  the  two 
flies  moving  across  the  surface  of  the 
water  attract  the  fish’s  attention  much 
more  readily  than  a  single  fly  will  do  so. 


In  order  to  test  this  I  immediately  went 
down  the  stream  to  another  pool  at  the 
head  of  which  there  is  quite  swift  water. 
Now,  I  had  carefully  fished  this  pool  on 
my  way  up  the  river  about  three  hours 
earlier  in  the  day,  with  no  response  what¬ 
ever.  What  was  my  surprise  when  about 
the  third  cast  I  got  a  most  vicious  strike ! 
So  much  so  that  the  light  gut  on  the  little 
trout  flies  did  not  stand  the  strain  and 
broke. 

These  three  successful  uses  of  two  small 
trout  flies  have  pretty  well  convinced  me 
that  it  is  a  good  way  to  try  for  salmon 
when  the  water  is  low  and  clear,  and  next 
year  I  mean  to  give  it  a  thorough  try-out. 

Robert  C.  Lowry. 


FRESH  WATER  MUSSELS  AS  BAIT 
FOR  CARP. 

Editor  of  Fishing  Department:  In  the 
October  number  'I  notice  the  statement 
in  relation  to  carp,  that  you  have  had 
many  inquiries  as  to  best  manner  of  fish¬ 
ing  for  carp,  and  as  it  is  from  the  school 
of  experience  that  we  all  learn,  I  will  give 
my  experience  in  catching  carp.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1911,  I  was 
located  at  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kansas,  and 
at  that  season  of  the  year  the  bass  were 
not  biting,  and  even  if  caught,  were  so 
infested  with  parasitic  worms  in  the  flesh 
of  the  back  that  no  one  fished  for  black 
bass,  so  if  one  wanted  to  go  fishing  lie 
had  to  be  content  with  fishing  for  cat¬ 
fish  ;  though  the  Cottonwood  River  was 
full  of  carp  no  one  made  a  success  of  carp 
fishing.  At  that  time  there  was  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  pearl-hunting  in  that  portion  of 
the  river  near  the  town  of  Cottonwood 
Falls,  and  several  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  business  of  gathering  the  so-called 
fresh  water  clams  and  opening  them  to 
search  for  the  pearls,  sometimes  found  in 
the  same. 

One  evening  as  I  was  returning  in  my 
skiff  from  a  trip  down  the  river  I  passed 
over  a  place  where  some  person  had 
opened  some  of  the  fresh  water  mollusks 
called  “clams,”  and  I  discovered  that 
a  large  number  of  large  carp  were  feeding 
on  the  opened  “clams.”  The  next  after¬ 
noon  a  friend  went  down  the  river  with 
me,  and  we  cut  some  green  poles,  ten 
feet  long,  which  we  fastened  by  a  push 
into  the  bank,  so  that  the  end  of  our  pole 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PICK’RL 

NOW  THAT  GAME  FISH  HAVE  DEPARTED, 

TRY  FOR  A  NATIVE  AMERICAN  OF  SPIRIT 

By  George  Langworthy  Buguey. 


was  about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  on  which  we  tied  heavy  lines 
with  number  8  hooks  at  the  lower  ends, 
and  the  line  of  such  length  that  it  was 
within  from  two  to  three  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  just  at  dusk  we 
baited  each  of  our  ten  hooks  with  a  piece 
of  “clam,”  cut  across  the  body,  with  the 
hook  passed  through  the  tough  muscular 
part. 

As  we  had  our  poles  set  in  the  banks 
near  the  head  of  a  long  pool  of  deep 
water  we  went  to  the  head  of  the  pool, 
pulled  our  boat  on  a  gravel  bar,  lit  the 
pipes  and  waited  for  results.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  we  could  hear  the  splashing 
of  fish  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
went  in  the  boat  to  learn  the  cause  and 
found  the  noise  was  made  by  carp  that 
had  hooked  themselves,  and  were  trying 
to  break  loose.  From  five  of  the  hooks 
we  took  five  large  carp,  the  largest  of 
which  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds  and 
the  smallest  weighed  a  few  ounces  over 
sixteen  pounds.  We  wound  our  lines 
upon  the  poles  and  went  home  to  the  hotel 
where  we  were  stopping,  and  thereafter 
whenever  our  landlord  wanted  fish  for  his 
table  my  friend  Sam  and  I  would  drop 
down  the  river  in  my  skiff  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening  to  a  gravel  shoal, 
gather  a  supply  of  “clams,”  which  were 
opened  and  cut  for  bait,  and  then  just  at 
dusk  we  would  bait  our  hooks  and  go  to 
the  head  of  the  pool  and  rest  and  smoke 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  take  off  our  fish, 
wind  up  our  lines  and  go  back  to  town 
with  all  the  fish  the  hotel  could  make 
use  of. 

We  kept  our  kind  of  bait  a  secret  and 
we  were  the  only  persons  at  that  town  at 
that  time  that  could  make  a  success  of 
fishing  for  carp  and  we  never  went  back 
with  less  than  five  good  fish,  as  the  small¬ 
est  one  we  caught  that  fall  was  over  ten 
pounds  in  weight,  and  in  addition  to  our 
carp  we  often  caught  on  our  bank  lines 
catfish  weighing  from  five  to  eighteen 
pounds  in  weight  for  our  largest  one. 

I  never  returned  to  the  town  to  fish 
after  that  season,  so  do  not  know  if  Sam 
ever  disclosed  the  bait  we  used,  and  do 
not  know  if  it  is  now  used  to  catch  carp 
at  that  place  in  that  river;  but  I  gave  the 
secret  of  a  carp  bait  to  a  friend  who  lived 
in  western  Kansas  who  tried  it  in  the 
water  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River  and  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  the  only  bait  he  could 
have  any  success  with  in  fishing  for  carp. 

W.  F.  Rightmire. 

Stuart,  Florida,  October  n,  1916. 


WHILE  the  trout  fisherman  has  hung 
up  his  pet  rods,  the  black-bass  en¬ 
thusiast  has  put  away  his  tackle 
until  next  season,  the  dyed-in-the-wool 
angler  still  has  one  other  member  of  the 
fresh  water  fish  family  to  fish  for — the 
pickerel. 

While  the  trout  and  the  bass  fisherman 


The  Dyed-in-the-Wool  Angler  Still  Has 
One  Fish  He  Can  Go  After  as  Long 
as  the  Water  Remains  Open. 


may  frown  on  pickerel  fishing  and  even 
cast  reflections  on  “Sir  Pickerel’s”  game¬ 
ness — a  question  that  is  always  open  to  de¬ 
bate-let  me  assure  the  angler  who  has 
never  tried  his  hand  at  this  game  that  the 
pickerel,  if  fished  for  with  tackle  that  is 
consistently  light,  will  provide  royal  sport, 
as  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
any  number  of  anglers  as  to  the  gameness 
of  this  fish.  However,  we  will  pass  for 
the  time  the  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
gameness  of  the  trout,  bass  or  pickerel. 

Just  a  word  regarding  this  “slimy  eater 
of  the  frog  and  chub”  before  the  several 
methods  of  catching  are  taken  up.  The 
natural  environments  in  which  the  fish 
live  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  fish  itself. 

If  taken  from  ponds  where  the  water 
is  muddy,  the  fish  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
delicate  a  morsel  as  his  cousin  taken  from 
ponds  or  streams  which  are  clear  and  free 
from  weeds  and  mud,  the  fish  from  the 
muddy  pond  being  found  to  be  soft  and 
flabby,  carrying  with  it,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  noticeable  muddy  taste,  whereas 
the  fish  caught  in  the  clear  pond  or  run¬ 


ning  stream  will  be  found  to  be  firm  and 
solid  with  no  signs  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  muddy  taste. 

Those  of  us  who  at  some  time  or  other 
have  lived  in  the  country  have  no  doubt 
fished  or  have  seen  the  farmer  boy  fish 
for  pickerel  by  what  is  known  as  the  skit¬ 
tering  method.  All  that  is  needed  for  the 
farmer’s  boy  outfit  is  a  cane  pole  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  and  a  line  the 
length  of  the  pole,  no  reel,  as  the  line 
is  tied  directly  to  the  end  of  the  pole. 
Nice  little  outfit  to  carry  on  a  train,  is 
it  not? 

While  such  an  outfit  cannot  be  called 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  in 
the  hands  of  a  sturdy  farmer  it  becomes 
a  very  effective  tool.  Skittering,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  done  in  this  manner:  the  pole 
is  raised  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  line 
allowed  to  swing  out  to  its  entire  length, 
rather  than  being  cast.  The  bait  which  is 
either  pork  rind,  perch  belly,  minnow,  frog 
or  casting  spoon,  is  permitted  to  sink 
slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  is  then  jerked  along  with  short  stead> 
pulls,  the  man  on  the  business  end  of  the 
pole,  as  a  rule,  making  a  complete  circle 
of  the  boat  before  another  cast  is  made. 

When  the  fish  strikes,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  the  bait  for  a  moment  and  is  then 
hooked  and  landed  in  one  motion.  If  the 
fish  makes  the  strike  on  the  casting  spoon, 
he  as  a  rule  hooks  himself. 

Another  favorite  method  of  fishing  for 
pickerel  is  by  slow  trolling.  A  spoon  or 
minnow  is  now  used  for  a  lure,  fifty  feet 
of  line  being  allowed  out  behind  the  boat, 
which  is  rowed  at  a  snail’s  pace.  The  five 
foot  casting  makes  a  very  efficient  rod  for 
this  mode  of  fishing.  If  the  lure  is  a 
spoon,  the  pickerel  as  a  rule  hooks  him¬ 
self  in  the  first  rush  and  then  your  fun 
begins.  If  by  chance  the  lure  is  a 
live  minnow,  the  pickerel  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  the  bait.  Let  him  run, 
you  won’t  lose  him.  As  the  fish  starts 
his  second  run,  strike  and  do  it  hard; 
don’t  let  him  have  any  slack  line,  for  if 
you  do,  it  very  frequently  means  a  lost 
fish. 

Having  once  boated  the  pickerel  take 
pains  that  your  fingers  do  not  get.  caught 
in  his  mouth,  as  you  will  find  his  teeth 
are  very  sharp. 

There  is  one  other  way  to  fish  for  pick¬ 
erel,  and  that  is  by  still  fishing,  this  meth¬ 
od  being  followed  mainly  by  those  who  do 
not  care  to  work  for  their  fish.  It  has 
been  aptly  termed  “the  lazy  man’s  way.” 
With  the  exception  of  the  spoon  the  same 
baits  are  used  in  still  fishing  as  in  skit¬ 
tering  and  slow  trolling. 

It  is  well,  however,  if  one  is  still  fish¬ 
ing  in  deep  water,  to  weight  the  bait  with 
one  or  two  split  shot  to  keep  the  bait 
down.  A  float  will  also  be  found  to  be  a 
great  help  in  keeping  the  bait  out  of  weeds 
and  grass. 

A  word  as  to  the  equipment  necessary 
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for  fishing  for  pickerel.  If  you  are  not  a 
farmer’s  boy  you  will  not  be  likely  to  use 
the  long  cane  pole  mentioned  above.  A 
bait  rod  eight  or  nine  feet  will  do  just  as 
well,  letting  out  about  as  much  line  as 
your  rod  is  long.  In  slow  trolling  the 
bait  casting  rod  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  while  most  any  kind  of  a  rod  is 
suitable  or  good  enough  for  sti!l  fishing. 
One  needs  no  leader.  Attach  the  line  to 
the  snelled  hook,  which  should  be  about 
a  2-0  sproat.  There  is  no  particular  need 
of  fine  tackle  for  pickerel  fishing,  how¬ 
ever  it  is  well  to  remember  the  lighter 
the  tackle,  the  more  sport  there  is. 

It  is  well  to  well  prepared  as  to  cloth¬ 
ing  as  fishing  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months  is  cold  work  and  it  is  better  to 
wear  a  little  too  much  than  not  enough 
and  don’t  forget  that  bottle  of  hot  coffee, 
as  it  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  and 
do  the  trick  much  better  than  a  bottle  of 
another  kind  of  liquid  I  could  mention 
frequently  known  to  the  fishing  fraterni¬ 
ty  as— “Bait.” 


SURF  ANGLING  CLUBS  HOLD  DINNER. 

ON  Saturday,  November  nth,  The  As¬ 
sociation  of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  held 
their  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York  City,  mem¬ 
bers  and  delegates  being  present  from  all 
of  the  following  clubs :  Midland  Beach 
Fishing  Club,  Asbury  Park  Fishing  Club, 
Ocean  City  Fishing  Club,  Ocean  and 
Stream  Fishing  Club,  Belmar  Fishing  Club, 
New  York  Anglers’  Club  and  the  recently 
organized  Long  Island  Fishing  Club. 

Among  the  important  features  of  the 
business  meeting  was  the  assigning  the 
tournament  dates  to  the  several  clubs  for 
the  coming  year  and  the  sanctioning  of  a 
mid-winter  casting  tournament,  the  date 
assigned  being  Sunday,  February  25th. 
The  tournament  dates  for  1917  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Asbury  Park,  regular  tournament, 
first  Saturday  in  August;  for  Ocean  City 
Cup,  second  Saturday  in  August;  Midland 
Beach,  first  Saturday  in  July  and  second 
Saturday  in  September;  Ocean  City,  third 
Saturday  in  August;  Ocean  and  Stream, 
second  Saturday  in  July;  Belmar,  fourth 
Saturday  in  August. 


DOGS  FOR  COYOTE  AND  WOLF 
HUNTING. 

I  want  to  build  up  a  pack  of  dogs  for 
hunting  wolves  and  coyotes.  I  have  used 
greyhounds  and  while  they  are  all  right 
in  the  open  they  lose  the  trail  in  a  rough 
country,  are  not  good  starters,  and  are 
useless  in  the  spring  for  locating  dens. 

J.  C.  Johnston,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Answer:  You  will  need  a  mixed  pack 
consisting  of  three  or  four  good  fox 
hounds,  the  same  number  or  more  of  well 
bred  greyhounds  and  an  Airedale  or  two. 
The  fox  hounds  will  work  by  scent  and 
in  a  rough  country  will  frequently  pick 
up  a  trail  and  follow  it  to  a  den  or  until 
the  wolves  are  started;  the  greyhounds 
will  then  take  up  the  running.  If  they 
lose  the  trail  the  fox  hounds  will  fre¬ 
quently  come  up  and  pick  it  up  again. 
The  Airedales  are  good  for  general  hus¬ 
tling  around  and  fighting.  The  simplest 
way  to  break  in  young  hounds,  ten  or 
twelve  months  old,  is  to  start  them  with 
old  experienced  dogs  and  let  them  learn 
from  them. — Ed.] 
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Oil  Fields  of  Pennsylvania — along 
the  route  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 


The  Sum  of  Tire  Virtue 

All  that  extreme  flexibility  in  a  tire  can  mean — in  reduced 
engine  effort,  lower  gasoline  cost  and  greater  comfort — 
is  delivered  by  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

All  that  extreme  strength  can  mean — in  longer  mileage, 
greater  security  and  sounder  economy — is  delivered  also. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  the  sum  of  tire  virtue,  from 
whatever  standpoint  you  view  them. 

The  canvas  tire  has  not  been  made  that  can  approach  the 
efficiency  of  their  construction,  nor  the  rival  tire  that  can 
claim  a  level  with  their  quality. 

They  hold  by  downright  excellence  their  commanding 
position  as  the  superior  tire  of  America. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  (tTire  Saver" Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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CORD  VIRUS 


Safety  Razor  Blade 

does  tke  work 

When  magnified,  the  cutting  edge  of  a  razor  blade  looks  like 
a  saw.  After  shaving,  no  matter  how  well  you  wipe  the 
blade,  moisture  still  clings  between  the  microscopic  teeth. 

As  a  consequence,  very  tiny  particles  of  rust  form  and  the  blade  becomes 
dull  and  1  pulls”. 

Put  3-in-One  on  your  blade  before  and  after  shaving.  Then  rust  can’t 


oft 


\ 


w 


possibly  form.  A  little  3-in-One  on  your  strop  keeps  it  soft  and 
makes  the  razor  cling”  when  stropping. 

Try  it  and  see.  Your  blades  will  last  twice  as  long  and  shave 
cleaner.  Send  for  our  booklet  **A  Razor  Saver”  and 
FREE  generous  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil. 


N 
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Three-in-One  Oil  Co., 


112  New  St.,  N. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 

Or  mount  any  game  head 
you  may  have. 

Or  sell  you  an  elegant 
mounted  head,  any  kind,  none 
better. 

Get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  men¬ 
tioning  what  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
SO  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 

Trout  Flies 


For  Trial,  Send  Us 


for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 

for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 


assorted 
price  ... 
assorted 
price  .. 
assorted 
price  .. 
assorted 
price  .. 

assorted 
price  . 
assorted 
price  . 


doz. 

.24c. 

doz. 

..60c. 

doz. 

,.84c. 

doz. 

..96c. 

doz. 

$1.00 

doz. 

$3.50 


Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quality  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wing 
English 
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if.  -ttt  -n— ?  Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS,  8  or  9)4  feet . $1-00 

BAIT  RODS.  5J4,  6 J4  or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4 J4,  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS',  full  Agate  Mountings  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.,523NBJ°ad0™y 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


BUILD  Sw'n  STEEL  BOAT 

From  Patterns  and  printed  ^ 
instructions.  Save  3-8  Cost. 

Work  Easy.  Material  fur-  £ 
nished.  Also  finish  boats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 
F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St.,  Albion,  JWich. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  LEADERS 

IF  YOU  CAN  GET  HOLD  OF  A  GOOD 
SILK  WORM  THE  REST  IS  EASY 

* 


By  Edwin  T.  Whiffen. 


AS  you  stood  whipping  your  favorite 
trout  brook,  was  it  not  provoking  to 
have  a  rise  to  your  cast,  only  to  find 
that  a  knot  in  your  leader  had  been  the 
lure  which  tempted  the  rout?  Or  did 
you  indulge  in  “cussedness”  when  the  knots 
therein  tangled  themselves  into  a  more 
than  Gordian  twine?  Did  you  not,  then 
and  there,  wish  for  a  leader  entirely  the 
product  of  a  single  “wum,”  and  not  the 
aggregation  from  several,  with  different 
qualities  and  shades  at  every  foot?  Well, 
here  it  is  at  last,  fine  and  strong,  any  one 
of  several  tints,  and  just  the  thing  to  use 
on  a  stream  where  “everybody  knows 
there  are  trout,  but  nobody  can  get  any”; 
for  the  concealment  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  fly  and  the  line  is  a  most  essen¬ 
tial  requirement  for  “a  good  day.”  You 
will  need  one  or  more  specimens  of  our 
larger  silk  worms,  cecropia  or  polyphemus 
( cecropia  preferably,  as  it  gives  a  longer 
and  somewhat  stronger  length  of  gut),  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a  few  tablespoons  of  vinegar, 
and  as  much  water.  Sometimes  you  may 
be  able,  with  a  little  hunting,  in  late 
August  or  September,  to  “catch  your 
beast,”  but  the  better  plan  is  to  collect  a 
fair  number  of  cocoons  and  raise  the 
“animals”  yourself. 

They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various 
trees,  maple,  plum,  wild  cherry,  etc.,  and 
attain  maturity  in  about  six  or  eight  weeks. 
When  they  are  about  ready  to  spin,  watch 
them  closely.  At  this  time  they  are  rest¬ 
less  and  wander  about,  looking  for  a  suit¬ 
able  place  to  spin.  If  you  look  carefully 
you  will  observe  a  filament  of  silk  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  mouth.  Or,  if  you  are  in 
doubt,  wait  till  the  spinning  actually  begins. 

Then  prepare  your  “dope.”  Take  a  third 
of  a  glass  of  water  and  add  to  it  enough 
salt  so  that  when  stirred  a  short  time 
some  salt  remains  at  the  bottom,  undis¬ 
solved,  a  “saturate”  solution.  Now  add 
as  much  water  as  you  have  vinegar,  a 
“’fifty-fifty”  per  cent.  A  little  difference 
one  way  or  the  other  will  do  no  harm 
but  too  strong  a  solution  makes  the  gut 
draw  out  lumpy  and  brittle. 

Take  your  “worm”  and  tear  it  across  a 
quarter  or  a  third  back  from  the  head, 
but  not  in  two.  Place  the  whole  “carcass” 
in  the  pickle  and  leave  it  there  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  take  out 
the  “remains”  and  find  one  end  of  one  of 
the  silk  sacs ;  they  are  translucent,  or 
perhaps  whitish  by  this  time,  and  about 
the  diameter  of  grandmother’s  steel  knit¬ 
ting  needle.  Pull  it  out  and  examine  it 
critically.  If  it  draws  out  elastic  and 
firm  it  is  about  right;  otherwise  more  dope 
if  too  soft. 

Now  get  four  pins.  Stick  one  into  a 
clapboard  of  the  house  on  the  shady  side 
and  fasten  to  it  one  end  of  the  sac  which 
you  have  carefully  pulled  out  of  the  worm. 
Tie  the  other  end  of  the  sac  to  another 
pin  and  carefully  stretch  out  the  sac  as 
far  as  it  will  go  (which  will  usually  be 
from  six  to  nine  feet)  and  stick  the  pin 


into  the  side  of  the  house  to  hold  the 
length  of  gut  fairly  tight.  If  the  leader 
is  too  slack  some  parts  will  not  draw  out 
well  and,  while  larger,  will  be  weaker  than 
the  rest.  Treat  the  other  sac  similarly 
and  let  dry  three  or  four  days.  You  will 
generally  have  a  fine,  even  gut,  lusterless 
and  “knotless.” 

Some  of  these  leaders  will  be  weak  and 
worthless;  others  will  be  better  than  the 
best  drawn  gut  you  ever  saw ;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  you  will  get  a  jewel,  six  feet  long 
or  more,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
gamy  bass.  Those,  with  a  light  springy 
rod,  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  in  fly 
casting  as,  generally  speaking,  they  taper 
nicely  and  permit  the  fly  to  strike  before 
any  part  of  the  leader  touches  the  water. 

They  are  of  much  more  durable  material 
than  the  Spanish  gut,  which  soon  becomes 
brittle  and  cracks.  Ten  years  ago  I  drew 
some  cecropia  leaders.  They  tested  to 
four  pounds  without  breaking.  Two  of 
them  are  still  in  use  and  caught  trout  last 
summer. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  tell 
how  all  the  various  tints  may  be  produced. 
But  if  you  want  a  color  that  will  suggest 
a  stringy  root  of  some  water  weed  the 
pickle  itself  will  generally  give  that.  If 
you  wish  a  hue  slightly  brown,  such  as  is 
invisible  in  a  roily  current,  soak  your  gut 
before  it  is  many  days  old  in  strong  tea. 
With  a  leader  of  this  sort  in  my  equip¬ 
ment  I  once  caught  in  August  my  ten- 
pound  creel  full  of  trout  in  a  brook  that 
the  local  fishermen  had  given  up  weeks 
before. 


HOOKS  IS  HOOKS. 

HEN  all  is  said  and  done  how  much 
does  the  average  fisherman  know 
about  hooks?  When  I  say  fisher¬ 
man,  I  don’t  mean  the  regular  dyed-in- 
the-wool  fish  bug,  who  can  tell  the  name 
of  any  hook  that  was  ever  made  by  the 
feel  of  it,  but  the  average  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  fisherman,  who  stocks  up  on  fishing 
tackle  catalogues  a  month  or  so  before  his 
vacation  rolls  around  and  then  buys  what 
he  thinks  he  needs  or  rather  what  a  clever 
salesman  thinks  he  needs — which  generally 
means  a  lot  of  things  he  doesn’t  think  he 
ever  would  use.  What  does  that  kind  of 
a  fisherman,  and  he  numbers  in  the  thou¬ 
sands,  know  about  hooks? 

I  was  in  a  tackle  store  the  other  day 
when  a  man  strolled  into  the  store  and 
said  to  the  salesman  that  came  forward 
to  wait  on  him,  “I  want  some  hooks.” 

He  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  hook  he 
wanted  and  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not 
tell  what  kind.  He  knew  what  kind  of  fish 
he  wanted  to  catch,  but  as  to  the  hook  he 
needed  he  was  entirely  at  sea.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned  a  hook  was  a  hook  and 
they  evidently  all  looked  alike  to  him. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  that  are  in  the 
same  class  with  the  above  mentioned  fisher- 
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The  steamer  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  cruise,  from  New  York  to  anc 
stopping  at  principal  ports  and  return.  Big,  staunch  vessels  of  1 0,000 
tor  the  tropics,  supply  every  comfort  and  convenience.  All  neces 
voyage  included  in  the_  fare.  A  sailing  every  Saturday  at  noon, 
booklet,  1  hrough  Tropic  Seas.  Address:  Cruising  Department, 


PORTO  RICO  LINE 


New  York 


'AGWI 
,  LINES, 


DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON 
70 1  Chestnut  St.  1306  F  Street,  N.  W. 


BOSTON 

192  Washington  St. 


NEW  YORK 
290  Broadway 


man  a  few  of  the  hooks  used  and  what 
they  are  used  for  will  be  mentioned.  There 
are  the  well  known  Sproat  and  Pennell 
hooks ;  the  Aberdeen,  the  Virginia  and 
Sheepshead  hooks,  the  O’Shaughnessy  and 
Sneck-Kendall  hooks,  and  equally  well- 
known  Cincinnati  and  Carlisle  hooks,  not 
forgetting  the  New  York  Trout  hook. 

While  it  is  true  that  several  of  the  hooks 
mentioned  can  be  used,  and  in  fact  are 
used  for  fish  other  than  they  were  origin¬ 
ally  intended,  it  is  true  that  each  hook  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  list  has  some  special 
feature  making  it  more  desirable  for  the 
particular  fish  it  was  designed  for. 

In  still  fishing,  where  the  angler  strikes 
with  some  strength  he  will  necessarily  need 
a  hook  that  will  stand  a  strain.  For  this 
purpose  the  Sproat  and  Pennell  hooks  will 
be  found  the  thing.  O’Shaughnessy  hooks 
are  also  favored  by  some  fishermen,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  forged  at  the 
bend,  which  gives  it  a  greater  rigidity. 

When  one  fishes  for  fish  that  are  known 
to  have  an  especially  tender  mouth,  as  the 
weakfish,  the  crappie  or  bluegill,  or  where 
small  baits  are  used  as  the  lure,  the  Aber¬ 
deen  hook  will  be  found  to  about  meet 
all  requirements;  whereas  in  the  opposite 
condition  where  the  fish  is  of  the  hard 
mouth  variety,  the  choice  is  between  the 
Virginia  or  the  Sheepshead  hooks,  their 
distinguishing  feature  being  the  barb,  which 
is  short  and  narrow. 

It  is  advisable  when  using  large  bait, 
such  as  frogs,  minnows,  etc.,  to  use  the 
Sneck-Kendall  hook  as  it  has  a  particularly 
short  shank  and  “outpoint”  barb.  Along 
the  same  lines  are  the  Cincinnati  and  the 
New  York  hooks;  the  Cincinnati  hook, 
however,  has  a  somewhat  longer  point  and 
is  in  addition  slightly  stronger.  In  the 
New  York  hooks  a  greater  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  bend  and  the  point  is  found 
which  makes  this  hook  especially  useful 
in  fishing  for  fleshy-mouth  fish,  as  example : 
trout,  carp  and  catfish.  The  Carlisle  hooks 
are  like  the  New  York  hooks  in  the  fact  that 
both  are  made  of  light  wire  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  choice  of  anglers  that  favor 
live  bait. 

In  addition  to  the  several  styles  of  hooks 
mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  that  each  style 
is  made  in  a  great  number  of  sizes,  some 
“ringed”  ends  and  some  attached  to  either 
single  or  double  gut  snells. 

When  taking  all  of  the  above  into  con¬ 
sideration  it  is  hardly  any  wonder  that  the 
“Neophyte”  is  somewhat  at  sea  when  he 
goes  a  hook  hunting. 


FOUR  BEST  TROUT  STREAMS  IN  U.  S. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Your  September  Forest  and  Stream  is 
fine,  but — why  can’t  we  have  an  Oregon 
story  occasionally?  Moose  hunting  in  Min¬ 
nesota  doesn’t  compare  with  “Moose”  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  Willamette  River,  _  at  Oregon 
City,  only  our  “Moose”  are  Chinook  sal¬ 
mon;  even  the  salmon  club’s  record  of  this 
season’s  catches  is  interesting  reading. 

I  believe  we  have  four  of  the  best  trout 
streams  in  the  United  States  in  Oregon; 
the  Deschutes  over  in  Central  Oregon, 
Roaring  River,  about  fifty  miles  east  of 
Portland  and  the  MacKenzie  and  Rogue 
Rivers  in  Southern  Oregon,  all  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  fishing. 

Portland,  Ore.  J.  M.  Robinson.  | 


LOUIS  RHEAD’S 
Entirely  New  Improved  1917  Baits 

Will  Be  Ready  January  1 

These  hand-made  nature  lures  have  important  changes  to  make  them 
available  for  a  longer  period  of  use.  Certain  materials  of  which  they  were 
constructed  have  been  discarded  and  replaced  by  others  that  will  retain  their 
lustre  and  color  after  repeated  immersion  in  the  water. 

Prices  remain  the  same — although  the  new  minnows  in  place  of  belly 
covering  in  gold  and  silver  leaf  now  have  highly  polished  rolled-sheet  ster¬ 
ling  silver.  The  red  minnows  of  polished  sheet  brass,  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  made  of  guaranteed  pure  gold,  the  latter  made  on  order  only.  Strong 
Raffia  grass  have  replaced  wool  and  silk,  so  as  to  be  almost  indestructible. 

All  other  baits  have  similar  desirable  improvements  to  last  longer. 

Send  to  217  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  for  small  descriptive  booklet,  giving 
prices  and  the  best  way  to  use  them. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


TFI1S  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  arid  Registers  Ex  act 
Distances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 


Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promotor 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped- 
pmeter  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 


Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 


AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Improve  Your  HOME,  OFFICE  or 
LODGE  with  a  DIXON  QUALITY 
Game  Head. 

Newly  Mounted 


Moose  Heads 


60,  57,  55,  and  50  inches  spread  or 
width  of  horns.  Perfect  in  every  way. 
Correctly  mounted.  Mothproof.  Large 
Mounted  Elk,  Woodland  Caribou, 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  heads,  16-inch 
base  circumference.  Deer  and  other 
Game  Heads  of  the  BEST  CLASS. 
Beauty  and  size  of  head  and  class  of 
taxidermy  work  make  my  heads  the 
best  in  America.  My  method  of 
shipping  protects  you  in  every  way. 

References:— The  Hotels  Gayoso,  Peabody 
and  Chisea,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

EDWIN  DIXON 

EXPERT  TAXIDERMIST 


Main  Street, 

v 


Unionville,  Ontario 


Canada 


YOU  CAN  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT 
IT— BUT  IT  IS  NICE  TO  HAVE  ONE 


fhe  Excelsior  Sportsman’s  Belt  Safe.  Put 
ur  Watch,  Cigarettes,  Matches  or  Money 
,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Canoe- 
g,  Hunting.  Made  Gun 
;tal,  Nickel  Plated  and 
idized  Finishes.  The  belt 
nice  and  wide  and  strong. 

1  complete  . $1.00 


Hyfleld  Mfg.  Co.,  21  Walker  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


This  is  the  Campfire  that  all  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors  are  invited  to  “set  in 
at,”  and  pass  along  the  good  things  that  come  their  way.  As  you  look  around 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  men  worth  while  were  always  ready  to  help 
their  brothers?  This  is  particularly  characteristic  of  sportsmen. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  each  montn  will  award  a  prize  of  any  five-dollar 
article  advertised  in  its  columns  to  sportsmen  telling  the  best  story  or  contributing 
the  most  useful  advice  on  fishing,  hunting  or  camping  subjects. 

To  the  second  best  will  be  given  a  copy  of  Nessmuk’s  great  book.  Woodcraft. 


VITAL  NECESSITIES  FOR  THE 
CAMPER. 

Want  a  Ditty  Bag,  Poncho,  Map  et  al? 

Here’s  How  to  Go  About  it. 

Contributed  by  L.  Sylvan  Rosenberg. 

HE  three  things  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  a  “woodser’s”  outfit  are : 
maps,  poncho  and  ditty  bag.  Many  of 
us  campers  carry  our  maps  in  some  slovenly 
way,  most  of  us  buy  our  ponchos  at  the 
sporting  goods  store  and  nearly  four-fifths 
of  us  never  carry  a  ditty  bag. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  maps  should  be  put  up  and  prop¬ 
erly  waterproofed,  how  a  home-made  pon¬ 


fully.  Now  run  along  to  your  dry  goods 
dealer  and  procure  one  yard  of  heaviest 
unbleached  sheeting.  Next  in  order  comes 
white  paste;  a  ten  cent  bottle  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Lastly,  get  a  small  roll  (io  yards 
long)  of  transparent  gummed  cloth  tape 
%  inches  wide,  obtainable  at  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co.’s  stores  or  at  any  re¬ 
liable  stationery  store.  With  your  finger, 
take  a  generous  lump  of  the  white  paste 
and  rub  it  on  smoothly  over  the  back  of 
the  map  section.  Paste  this  map  section 
on  to  the  sheeting  cloth,  using  a  ruler  or 
other  smooth  straight  thing  with  which  to 
make  the  paper  adhere  evenly  to  the  cloth. 
Now  cut  the  cloth  around  very  close  to 


cho  is  made,  and  last,  but  not  least,  how 
to  make  up  that  something  that  made  the 
all-beloved  woodsman  “Nessmuk”  famous 
—a  ditty  bag.  So  here  goes. 

To  begin  with,  the  best  maps,  if  they 
have  already  been  surveyed,  are  those 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  i6x/2  by  20 
inches  and  are  on  a  scale  of  approximately 
one  mile  to  an  inch  and  show  every  trail, 
buckboard  road,  watercourse  camp  and 
many  other  features  of  use  to  a  traveler. 
Each  map  is  divided  into  nine  rectangles, 
each  4xA  inches  wide  by  5%  inches  long. 
Cut  out  these  nine  rectangles  very  care¬ 


the  paper.  Do  likewise  to  the  other  eight 
squares. 

As  the  map  section  now  stands,  the  cloth 
at  the  ends  will  fray  and  the  ends  of  the 
paper  will  become  “un-pasted.”  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  the  transparent  gummed  tape  is 
used  all  around  the  edges.  For  the  tops 
of  all  the  map  squares,  you’ll  need  18  strips 
4Y2  inches  long  and  for  the  sides,  18  strips 
5%  inches  long.  Put  some  white  paste  on 
the  gummed  tape  (even  though  it  is  glued) 
and  paste  it  on  to  the  map  section,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  half  the  width  of  the 
tape  goes  on  the  map  side  and  the  other 
half  on  the  cloth  side.  The  maps  are 
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pretty  nearly  completed  except  for  their 
most  important  factor — they  aren’t  water¬ 
proofed  yet.  Here’s  how. 

Get  from  your  druggist  a  pound  box  oi 
“Socony”  paraffine,  which  sells  for  ten 
cents.  Rub  the  paraffine  on  the  cloth  side 
only,  being  careful  not  to  come  near  the 
glued  tape,  for  it  may  come  off.  Rub  this 
paraffine  on  well,  using  plenty  of  elbow 


L> 

-n 

-A 


of  Poncho 

grease  until  every  part  of  the  cloth  is  filled 
up.  With  a  warm  iron,  pass  it  over  the 
cloth  side;  the  paraffine  will  melt  and  sink 
into  the  cloth  and  through  the  paper.  Any 
excess  paraffine  can  be  taken  off  by  placing 
the  iron  over  a  cloth  placed  over  the  map 
section. 

Your  maps  are  now  complete  and  they 
should  be  carried  in  a  paraffined  cloth 
pocket  with  a  key  map  that  you  make 
yourself  so  that  your  sections  won’t  look 
like  an  Egyptian  puzzle  to  you  when  you 
get  rattled  when  lost. 

Making  a  Poncho. — The  store  affair 
costs,  in  good  quality,  anywheres  from 
three  to  five  dollars  and  weighs  something 
like  four  or  five  pounds.  Come  to  think 
of  it!  Lugging  four  or  five  pounds  of 
cloth  to  spread  your  blanket  on !  Gentle¬ 
men,  here’s  a  home-made  article,  costing 
63  cents  exactly,  and  just  tips  the  scale  at 
31  ounces.  Again  run  to  your  dry  goods 
man  and  get  four  yards  of  heaviest  un¬ 
bleached  sheeting  which  comes  one  yard 
wide,  weighs  5V2  ounces  to  the  yard  and 
costs  14  cents  a  yard.  Then  get  one-haif 
yard  separately  of  the  same  material.  Be¬ 
fore  you  proceed  any  further,  paraffine  the 
whole  thing  well. 

Fold  the  4-yard  strip  lengthwise  and 
cut  it  into  two  equal  pieces.  Sew  these 
pieces  together,  leaving  an  opening  in  the 
center  4  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  and 
hem  the  raw  edges  in.  Now  cut  a  flap 
to  fit  over  this  opening  8  by  14  inches  and 
double  stitch  it  at  AB  in  the  diagram.  At 
C  and  D  cut  out  2  small  holes  about  Y2- 
inch  long  and  buttonhole  stitch  them  (or 
sew  them  any  way  you  know  how)  so  that 
they  won’t  rip  out  and  sew  2  buttons  on 
for  these  holes  so  that  the  flap  will  button 
down  over  the  4-inch  slit,  which  is  to  poke 
your  head  through.  Along  two  edges,  hem 
in  one  inch  of  cloth  and  sew  a  galvanized 
ring  in  each  corner;  this  makes  it  suitable 
for  setting  it  up  as  a  one-night  shelter 
when  you’re  caught  out  alone.  Fold  the 
poncho  diagonally,  stake  out  the  three 
corners,  pass  a  light  rope  through  the  other 
grommet  and  tie  to  an  overhanging  limb 
Making  a  Ditty  Bag. — Run  along  to  your 
sporting  goods  dealer  and  obtain  one  yard 
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PINEHURST  K™1NA 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  and  Cottages  open  for  the  Season 
HOLLY  INN,  BERKSHIRE  and  HARVARD  open  early  in  January 


Golf  Three  eighteen-hole  courses 

— - -  and  a  nine-hole  course.  The 

fairways  and  greens  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  South. 

Trap  Every  facility  provided  for 

- —  trap  shooting,  one  of  the 

ShOOtinff  largest  equipments  being 
6  located  here.  30,000  acre 
private  shooting  preserve.  Guides, 
trained  dogs  and  shooting  wagons  to 
be  had  by  day  or  week. 


Tennis  ^he  clay  tennis  courts  at 

-  Pinehurst  are  famous  both 

among  professionals  and  amateurs 
for  their  excellence. 

Livery  A  large  stable  for  saddle 
— "  1  and  driving  horses. 

Horse  Racing  splendid  trot- 

— - — - - - - - —S’  ting,  running 

and  steeple  chasing  events  held  each 
week  throughout  the  season  by 
horses  from  private  stables. 

Motoring  Excellent  new  roads  for  fifty  miles  in 
- 2.  every  direction.  New  State  road  com¬ 
pleted  to  Savannah. 

No  Consumptives  are  Received  at  Pinehurst 

Through  Pullman  service  from  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Only 
one  night  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  information 

PINEHURST  OFFICE,  PINEHURST,  N.  C. 


ASHAWAY  LINES 

Have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  met  the  exacting 
requirements  of  discriminating  anglers  for  over  ninety  years. 

There  is  a  reason  for  our  steady  development  and  continuing 
progress. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines  About  Lines”  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MEG.  CO. 

ASHA  WAY,  R.  I„  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1824 


EVERY  SOLDIER’S  KIT 

THE  LEFT  HIP-POCKET  OF  EVERY  KHAKI 
UNIFORM  should  contain  a  bottle  of 

ANTI-TOXICO-DENDROL 

the  sure  and  certain  specific  against  IVY- 
POISON  and  other  Plant-Irritations  as  well  as 
the  Painkiller  and  Poison  Antidote  against 
Insect-Stings  and  bites  of  all  kinds.  The  dan¬ 
gers  and  suffering  caused  by  the  noisome  in¬ 
sect-pests  of  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Border 
are  notorious,  and  more  to  be  dreaded,  perhaps, 
than  Mexican  Bullets.  ANTI-TOXICO-DEN¬ 
DROL  affords  protection  and  prompt  relief, 
complete  and  permanent.  Fifty  cent  bottle  lasts 
ALL  SEASON. 

FRONT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  452  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo 

“The  graphite  gun  grease.”  Selected  flake 
graphite — the  best  known  lubricant,  combined 
with  a  rust  preventing  mineral  grease.  The 
very  best  lubricant  for  gun  mechanisms, 
reels,  etc. 

Send  15c.  and  dealer’s  name  for  sample  tube 
No.  52-H. 

Made  in  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  by  the 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1827 
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Two  Practical  Books 
for  Campers  and  Sportsmen 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 


LET  US  GO 
AFIELD 


Outline  of  Contents 


Chapter 

I. 

Your  Summer  Encamp¬ 
ment. 

II. 

Bait  Casting  For  Bass. 

III. 

Angling  Extraordinary. 

IV. 

The  Inconnu— What  It 
Is  Not. 

V. 

In  The  Jewel  Box. 

VI. 

The  Great-Game  Fields 
Of  The  World. 

VII. 

The  Wasteful  West. 

VIII. 

Rifles  For  Big  Game. 

IX. 

Wealth  On  Wings. 

X. 

Bear  Hunting. 

XI. 

Hunting  The  Deer. 

XII. 

Game  Laws  And  Game 
Supply. 

XIII. 

A  Voyage  Around  The 
Room. 

XVI. 

Whither  Are  We 
Drifting? 

Illustrated  with  repro- 
uctions  of  actual  photo- 
raphs. 

1.25  Net.  By  Mail  $1.37. 


Before  you  plan  your 
hunting  or  camping  trip — 
even  before  you  spend  five 
cents  for  equipment,  get 
the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  America’s  greatest 
sportsman  —  Emerson 
Hough.  The  amateur  and 
the  “regular”  will  each 
find  these  books  brimful  of 
worth-while  information 
and  the  kind  of  assistance 
they  need. 

“Let  us  Go  Afield”  is  a 
call  to  the  wild  that  tells 
you  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  when  you  get 
there.  From  bass  fishing 
to  bear  hunting  it  covers 
in  detail  all  branches  of 
the  sport,  telling  how, 
where  and  when  to  get  the 
finest  specimens.  Chap¬ 
ters  on  the  camp,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  are  particular¬ 
ly  valuable. 

“Out  of  Doors”  enables 
the  novice  to  enjoy  a 
thoroughly  satisfying  so¬ 
journ  in  the  open.  The 
routine  of  outdoor  life  in 
all  its  phases  is  clearly 
and  thoroughly  explained. 
The  book  is  crowded  with 
practical  advice  on  what 
to  wear,  how  to  cook,  what 
to  eat,  how  to  pitch  a 
tent,  make  a  bed,  make  a 
fire,  handle  a  canoe,  how 
to  fish, '  etc.  It  also  tells 
how  women  can  get  the 
most  comfort  and  pleasure 
from  camp  life. 

Aside  from  their  great 
value  to  the  sportsman 
and  camper,  these  books 
make  delightfully  inter¬ 
esting  reading  for  every¬ 
body. 

Send  your  order  to 

Forest  and  Stream 

118  E.  28th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


OUT  OF 
DOORS 


Outline  of  Contents 


Chapter 

I.  Your  Vacation. 

II.  The  Camper’s  Outfit. 

III.  The  Vacation  Nuis¬ 

ances;  How  To  Pre¬ 
vent  Them. 

IV.  In  The  Junk  Closet. 

V.  The  Woman  In  -Camp. 

VI.  Uncle  Sam’s  Shoes. 

VII.  Mountain  Camping. 

VIII.  Your  Canoe  And  Its 
Outfit. 

IX.  Hints  And  Points  On 
Trout  Fishing. 

X.  Your  Bird  Dog;  How 
To  Use  Him. 

XI.  Your  Gun;  How  To 
Handle  It. 

XII.  Your  Campfire;  How 
To  Use  It. 

XIII.  Getting  Lost  And  What 

To  Do  About  It. 

XIV.  The  Faculty  Of 

Observation. 

Illustrated  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  actual  photo¬ 
graphs. 

$1.25  Net.  By  Mail  $1.37. 


Price  $40.00 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


Highest  velocity  rifles  in  the  world.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle,  American 
made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.  Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3,100  f.  s. 
Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


NESSMUK  OUTFIT. 

(Continued  from  page  33.) 
of  best  quality  io-ounce  khaki  duck.  Be¬ 
fore  you  go  any  further,  paraffine  this 
well;  then  cut  it  out  to  the  exact  size  of 
diagram. 

Fold  up  the  bottom  EFHG  at  EF,  turn 
up  the  two  side  flanges  CKLE  and  DK  - 
L”F  and  sew  HF  to  FL”,  K’D  to  DB,  GE 
to  EL,  and  KC  to  AC.  Use  No.  8  black 
thread  and  a  sailor’s  needle;  sew  by  hand 
using  stitches  V2  of  an  inch  apart.  Now 
get  a  few  yards  of  khaki  tape  %  of  an 
inch  wide  and  sew  this  tape  all  along  the 
edges,  this  time  using  stitches  xk  of  an 
inch  apart.  You  needn’t  get  scared  as  to 
the  time  it  will  take  to  do  this  hand-sew¬ 
ing;  if  you’re  at  all  handy  with  a  needle 
and  thread  it  can  be  done  in  3°  minutes. 

At  a  point  17  inches  from  one  end  of 
the  tape,  sew  a  piece  about  an  inch  long. 
Cut  the  edges  of  the  tape  as  in  diagram 
to  prevent  it  from  fraying.  The  three 
tapes  are  used  instead  of  the  commonly 
used  strap  and  buckle,  because  they  pre¬ 
vent  anything  from  possibly  falling  out  of 
the  bag.  The  tapes  go  around  the  bag  and 
are  tied  with  knots. 

Now  for  the  strap  that  goes  with  it. 
Get  a  leather  book  strap  about  %  of  an 
inch  wide  and  40  inches  long.  Cut  off 
one  piece  about  17  inches  long;  the  other 
end  (the  23  inch  end)  should  have  the 
buckle  on.  On  either  side  of  the  bag  at 
XX  (see  diagram)  sew  the  end  of  these 
straps  with  strong  beeswaxed  thread,  us¬ 
ing  an  awl  with  which  to  puncture  holes  in 
the  leather.  If  you  have  any  copper  rivets 
and  know  how  to  clinch  them  on,  put  one 
in  each  strap  where  the  sewing  is. 

Your  ditty  bag  is  now  complete.  On 
the  front  of  the  bag  EFHG,  sew  in  a 
pocket  to  hold  your  small  notebook  (what 
true  woodsman  doesn’t  carry  one?).  And 
don’t  forget,  brother  campers,  carry  your 
ditty  bag  always  filled  (matches,  emergen¬ 
cy  food,  fish  hooks,  needles,  thread,  grom¬ 
mets,  medicines,  etc.).  Finally,  carry  your 
ditty  bag  slung  over  the  right  shoulder, 
the  bag  well  under  the  left  armpit. 


SALT  AND  PEPPER  IN  CAMP. 

Forest  and  Stream  was  of  the  opinion 
that  everything  possible  under  the  sun  had 
been  put  to  use  for  the  carrying  of  salt 
and  pepper  to  camp,  but  “Pious  Jeems,  Jr,” 
has  a  new  one.  He  writes  us,  not  in  strict 
confidence,  but  semi  so,  that  he  has  found 
his  wife’s  large  talcum  cans  ideal  for  the 
purpose.  He  first  catches  his  can — partic¬ 
ulars  unfurnished— pries  the  narrow  dust¬ 
ing  top  off  it,  loads  the  can  with  salt,  mixed 
with  a  little  flour  or  starch  to  keep  the  salt 
dry,  then  works  the  top  back  on  again,  and 
lo  and  behold!  he  has  a  salt  shaker  that 
will  hold  anything  from  a  quart  down,  and 
one  that  will  keep  its  contents*  from  spilling 
over  and  through  the  food  that  P.  J.,  Jr., 
finds  it  necessary  to  carry  into  the  woods 
for  his  subsistence  and  wellbeing.  Same 
recipe  for  pepper,  in  a  smaller  can. 


Hounds,  Hounds,  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  coon,  fox 
or  rabbit  hound  broke  to  gun  and  field.  Fox, 
coon  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  from  the  best 
of  blood  and  broke  stock,  _$S.OO  each.  Buy 
your  dog  now  and  know  him  when  the  sea¬ 
son  opens.  Stamp  for  reply  and  photos. 
H.  C.  Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  O. 
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A  Nessmuk  Camp,  Showing  How  Things  Can  Be  Arranged  for  Convenience,  Utility 

and  Solid  Comfort. 


OUTFIT  FOR  NESSMUK  CANOE 

DUFFLE  TO  TAKE,  HOW  TO  STOW 
IT  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT 

By  C.  Lowndes  Johnson. 


HAVING  just  returned  from  a  short 
cruise  in  my  “Nessmuk”  canoe,  which 
is  12  feet  by  26  inches,  and  as  the 
following  outfit  proved  so  satisfactory,  l 
am  sending  a  description  of  it  and  a  list  of 
my  duffle  for  the  readers  of  Nessmuk’s 
Camp  Fire  to  look  over.  The  lines  of  the 
canoe  were  given  in  the  January,  1915, 
number  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  duffle  I 
carried  on  my  cruise  packed  in  the  canoe. 

First  of  all,  I  had  a  piece  of  heavy  wa¬ 
terproof  canvas  about  2x4  feet,  which  I 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  canoe  and  which 
also  served  as  a  floor  for  my  tent.  Next 
came  my  oilskin  coat  which  I  carried  in¬ 
stead  of  a  poncho  as  I  did  not  have  one 
and  this  was  spread  out  amidships  to  keep 
the  tent  on  top  of  it  dry.  The  coat  folded 
up  around  the  sides  of  the  tent.  This 
formed  a  very  comfortable  seat  for  pad¬ 
dling. 

The  knapsack  was  stowed  just  forward 
of  the  tent,  which  gave  me  room  to  stretch 
my  legs  out,  partly  resting  on  the  knap¬ 
sack  and  partly  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
gallon  demijohn  was  lashed  to  the  after 
side  of  the  forward  thwart,  making  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  carry  fresh  water. 


The  rest  of  my  duffle  was  stowed  aft  as 
I  wanted  her  as  buoyant  as  possible  for¬ 
ward  so  she  would  not  take  much  spray 
over  the  bow  when  paddling  into  a  bad 
sea  and  wind. 

The  remaining  articles  consisted  of  ar¬ 
my  haversack,  a  tin  bucket,  flour  bag  con¬ 
taining  potatoes  and  another  containing 
bread.  These  were  covered  with  a  piece 
of  table  oilcloth  to  keep  them  dry.  This 
same  piece  of  oilcloth  came  in  very  nicely 
in  camp  to  serve  my  meals  on.  A  reflect¬ 
or  oven  and  kerosene  bicycle  lamp  with 
small  bottle  of  kerosene  were  also  carried, 
and  my  fishing  rod. 

Now  for  a  list  and  description  of  the 
small  articles  carried  in  this  duffle. 

The  tent  is  a  Dan  Beard  pattern  6%x- 
4V2  feet  made  of  waterproof  regiment- 
khaki,  and  weighs  about  12  pounds.  This 
tent  suits  me  pretty  well,  but  I  want  to 
make  a  shanty  tent  exactly  like  Nessmuk 
so  highly  recommended  and  see  how  I 
like  it.  Knapsack  is  of  waterproof  canvas 
and  is  18x14x5  inches,  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles:  Bed,  which  was  a  brown 
canvas  bag  open  at  each  end  and  measur¬ 
ing  2  feet  6V2  inches  by  7  feet  long.  The 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Sleeping  Bag 

with  Pneumatk  Mafttret# 

the  most  satisfactory  camp  bed  mste  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  when  deflated  occupies 
little  space. 

SLEEP  OUT  OF  DOORS 

No  sleep  is  more  healthful  or  restful  than  uee® 
in  the  open,  provided  your  bed  Is  right  Per- 
f  ection  Sleeping  Bags  fill  every  requirameni. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  of  oar  gBarantoeC  HattraBaoo 
for  home,  camp,  yacht  and  automobile  jco. 

Mailed  free. 


884  NlmMk  C'Oo 
Break!  via,,  f  *I> 


Pneumatic 
Mfg  Co, 


PRICE  $1.00 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 

You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or 
play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sop- 
era  te  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  The  S.S. 
ife-  S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
sack,  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration) 4Qr“ 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup-  ( 
porting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
p2  Park  Place,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


’OU  know  “Dowagiac’ 
means  fishing  tackle — 
just  as  you  know 
“Kodak”  means 
camera.  But  don’t 

forget  that  there’s  only  one 
maker  of  genuine  “Dowagiac” 
Rods,  Reels  and  Minnows — and 
that’s  Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons,  at 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  the  Bait- 
Casting  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Write  for  the  new 
Heddon  Catalog.  It’s  a 
beauty  and  it’s  free. 


iPods  7  Reels  -  Min  n  ovyg?; 


25c 

Postpaid 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed  or 
afield  with  gun  or  rod 

tivnai  ,ntheNew 

W  i  I  i  B  Perfecti°n 

1 Q  3  ska  Pocket  Package 

js  a  matchless  combination 

Sportsmen  have  known)  it  for  years. 
Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at  10c.  and  25c. 
Send  us  the  name  of  a  live  one  who 
doesn’t  sell  NYOIL  with  other  neces¬ 
saries  for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can  (screw 
top  and  screw  tip)  containing  3 Vi 
ounces  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

WM,  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass 


id 
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The  Nessmuk  Canoe  in  Action. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


TIMELY  TIPS 

in  SPORTING  GOODS 

Rifles  and  Shotguns : 

Every  make  and  calibre  to  gladden  the 
big  Game  Hunter,  the  Field  or  Trap  Shooter. 

Ammunition:  ,  ,  ..  „„„ 

Imported  and  Domestic.  Much  of  it -can¬ 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  New  York. 

Dog  Goods:  _  ,  „ 

Blankets,  Muzzles,  Boots, 

Whips,  etc.,  exclusive  designs  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  make. 


No  finer  line  to  be 


Skating  Outfits: 

From  $10  upwards, 
found. 

Leather  Goods:  . 

American,  English,  Mexican,  etc.,  Bags, 
Holsters,  Belts,  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Cases, 

Cutlery  and  Smokers  Outfits . 

It  is  a  delight  to  see  our  stock. 

Reading  Standard  Bicycles: 

We  are  Agents  for  these  best  of  all 
bicycles.  Beauties  $25  to  $50. 
Skating  Shoes,  Snow  Shoes,  Hockey  Out¬ 
fits,  Shooters  Requisites. 

J.  B.  CROOK  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(Established  1837) 

Specialists  in  Sporting  Goods 
Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

463  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  The  Library.  Tel.  244  Vanderbilt. 


T  ar  ry  mor  e  Hotel 

Swansboro,  North  Carolina 

Greatest  resort  for  huntsmen  m 
southern  states.  Quail,  wild-tur¬ 
key,  duck,  geese,  deer  and  bear 
are  plentiful  nearby.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate — never  too  hot  or  cold. 
Season  now  open.  Dogs  and  guides 
furnished. 


CAMP  CRAFT 

By  WARREN  H.  MILLER. 

The  most  up-to-the-minute  book  _  on  camping 
ever  written.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  A1? 
pages.  50  illustrations;  no  outdoorman  should 
he  without  a  copy  of  Camp  Craft  in  his  outfit- 
All  the  modern  camping  outfits  that  W  d?A 
find  in  the  earlier  books  are  described  in  this 
one.  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY,  $L50.  With  a 
year’s  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream,  $2.50. 

the  medicine  man  in  THE  WOODS 

Chan  I  Camp  Medicine;  Chap.  II  First  Aid 
in  the  Woods.  Price,  50  cts.  With  a  years 
subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream,  $1.60. 

THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  HUNTING  AND 
FISHING 

If  vou  have  a  boy  this  is  your  best  Christmas 
“sent  for  him.  $1.25  net.  With  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00.  BOOK  SERVICE.  Send  us  a 
list  ^of  any  outdoor  books  you  want  bought  or 
let  us  select  them  for  you.  We  can  save  you 
money  and  attend  to  forwarding  the  lot.  This 
service  is  FREE. 

FOREST  and  STREAM,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


THE  AIREDALE 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Bruette 

An  up-to-date  treatise  on  these  useful  dogs. 
There  is  no  better  all-around  sportsman’s  dog 
on  earth  than  a  well-trained  Airedale.  This 
practical  book  tells  how  to  train  them.  196 
pages,  cartridge  board  cover,  price  $1.00. 
Fully  illustrated. 


The  Canoe  Loaded — The  Owner  is  Ready  to  Adventure  Forth  in  Shipshape  Style. 


OUTFIT  FOR  NESSMUK  CANOE. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 
ends  are  arranged  so  they  can  be  rolled 
over  and  tied  and  may  be  stuffed  either 
with  browse  and  laid  on  the  ground,  or, 
better  than  that,  used  as  a  stretcher  bed. 
Pillow  bag  17x23  inches  which  when 
stuffed  and  put  inside  the  tent-bag  makes 
a  good  cushion  around  camp ;  cotton  flan¬ 
nel  bed  sheet  58x70  inches ;  blanket  62X- 
82  inches;  “campit”  coat  and  extra  pair 
of  pants;  extra  outside  shirt  and  extra  un¬ 
dershirt  and  drawers;  also  heavy  cotton 
socks;  two  handkerchiefs  and  wool  swim¬ 
ming  trunks.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
jersey  belonging  to  this  suit  is  carried  in 
the  haversack  as  it  is  much  oftener  used. 

The  U.  S.  army  haversack  proved  a  most 
useful  article  on  a  canoe  cruise  to  carry 
all  the  little  things  that  often  come  in  for 
use  during  the  day,  and  mine  contained  the 
following:  A  short  description  of  it  might 
not  be  out  of  the  way  for  those  who  have 
never  used  one. 

It  is  a  double  affair  10  inches  across,  13 
inches  deep  and  4  inches  thick  for  the 
main  bag  with  a  pocket  sewed  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  each  end  3%x8  inches.  There  is 
also  a  loose  bag  which  buttons  or  fits  loose 
inside  the  large  one  and  flat,  measuring 
9x12  inches.  The  other  half  consists  of  a 
large  flap  that  folds  over  this  bag  and 
measures  flat  14x14  inches,  with  pocket  on 
the  inside  10  inches  deep,  each  side  of 
which  has  a  seam  run  down  two  inches 
from  outside  edges  making  two  more  pock¬ 
ets. 

These  are  the  things  I  carried  in  it:  Tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  lard,  pepper,  knife,  fork, 
spoon,  also  mixing  spoon,  large  pocket- 
knife  or  hunting  knife  besides  the  one  in 
my  pocket,  which  is  a  medium-sized  one, 
wool  swimming  jersey,  towel,  cake  soap 
and  pocket-axe.  These  were  in  the  main 
bag. 

In  the  inside  pocket,  the  following: 
Small  ditty  bag  the  same  as  Nessmuk 
used,  fishing  tackle,  reel  lines,  hooks,  etc., 
ball  cord,  tin  box  matches,  also  some  in 


waterproof  bottle  and  what  medicines  I 
thought  I  needed.  This  is  not  quite  all, 
as  the  following  articles  were  carried  in 
the  pocket  under  the  flap :  Diary  and  writ¬ 
ing  material,  fountain  pen,  pencil,  tooth 
brush,  Kodak  Jr.  iA,  and  lastly  a  copy 
of  Nessmuk’s  Woodcraft. 

A  tin  bucket,  7^x9  inches  high,  which 
was  tightly  canvas  covered  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  and  painted  with  a  rope  han¬ 
dle  contained  the  following:  bacon,  1% 
pounds,  flour  2%  pounds,  corn  meal  1% 
pounds  in  cotton  flour  bags,  small  bottle 
yeast  powder  and  5-ounce  box  salt.  A 
small  bag  of  rice  may  also  be  added. 

Cooking  utensils  in  canvas  bag  29^  inch¬ 
es  in  circumference,  10  inches  high,  closed 
with  drawing  string  top,  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  two  white  enamel  dinner  plates 
8%  inches  in  diameter  stowed  in  bottom; 
one  Berlin  cooking  kettle  7%x4^  inches; 
one  kettle  of  the  same  kind  6%x41,4  inch¬ 
es;  one  bucket  5%x4%  inches,  tin  covers 
for  each;  one  white  enamel  cup  3%x3% 
inches  high,  all  of  enamel  ware.  I  carried 
butter  (V2  pound)  inside  the  cup;  frying 
pan,  of  steel,  8%  inches  across  top  and  6V2 
on  bottom,  by  1%  inches  deep.  This  stowed 
alongside  the  kettles  when  all  were  nested 
with  the  handle  sticking  out  of  the  top.  Old 
rags  were  stowed  around  the  kettles  and 
were  very  useful. 

No  doubt  some  of  these  things  could  be 
left  at  home  but  I  found  nearly  all  of  them 
useful  and  they  did  not  make  a  very  large 
outfit  and  weighed  in  all  83%  pounds.  On 
my  next  single-handed  cruise,  I  will  leave 
my  reflector  oven  at  home,  as  Nessmuk’s 
club  bread  is  very  good  and  less  trouble 
and  quicker  to  make. 

[ Forest  and  Stream  is  in  receipt  of  so 
many  requests  for  the  issue  of  the  paper 
containing  Mr.  Johnson’s  previous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Nessmuk  canoe,  and  how  to  build 
one,  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
republish  the  article  in  an  early  number,  to¬ 
gether  with  designs  and  other  information. 
— Editors.] 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


The  Celebrated  B /Ocean  Reel 

Made  by  Julius  Vom  Hofe 


A  DRINK  WITHOUT  A  CUP. 

WE  were  going  along  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  my  guide  and  I,  in  a  narrow 
bark  canoe,  far  out  from  shore. 
The  guide  wanted  a  drink  of  water  but 
carelessly  we  had  started  without  a  cup, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  lean  over  the  side 
without  dangerously  tipping  the  canoe,  and 
the  lake  was  too  rough  at  that. 

Without  stopping  for  more  than  a  stroke 
the  guide  swung  his  paddle  straight  in  the 
air,  placed  his  lips  to  the  wood  and  as  the 
water  ran  down,  caught  enough  to  wet  his 
whistle,  even  though  Jie  had  to  repeat  the 
process  a  few  times  to  satisfy  himself.  I 
have  tried  the  same  thing  many  times 
since,  but  there  is  one  better  way — don’t 
forget  your  cup. 

Androscoggin. 


to  be  sure  of  making  a  fire,  and  the 
matches,  perforce,  be  few  or  more  or  less 
wet.  If  you  can  get  one  match  to  light  a 


A  HANDY  CANDLESTICK. 

EVERY  camper  has  been  bothered  for 
want  of  a  candlestick.  The  one  il¬ 
lustrated  here  is  so  simple  that  no 
explanation  is  necessary.  This  contrivance 
makes  it  easy  to  put  the  light  just  where 
you  want  it,  and  beats  the  usual  trick  of 
turning  the  candle  sidewise,  allowing  the 
hot  grease  to  fall  on  a  box  or  table  and 
then  setting  the  candle  in  the  grease.  Try 
the  little  trick  illustrated:  you  will  find  it 
worth  while. 

And,  by  the  way,  a  short  piece  of  candle 
isn’t  a  bad  thing  to  have  along  with  you  on 
almost  any  kind  of  trip  where  you  want 


FIG  Z 


BARK  IN  PROPER  SHAPE 


FIS  3  FIG  1 

How  to  Make  the  Candlestick. 

stub  of  candle,  and  will  half  shield  it  from 
the  wind,  it  becomes  easy  to  start  your 
light  kindling  wood. 


A  REUNION  OF  ANGLING  WRITERS. 

THE  New  York  “Sun”  conducts  daily 
a  department  devoted  to  the  rod  and 
gun — and  a  mighty  inte:  esting  one  it 
is,  too — under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stoddart.  It  has  brought  together  several 
hundred  writers,  who  tell  of  their  joys  and 
woes,  and  give  freely  to  each  other  the  ad¬ 
vice  that  real  hunters  and  anglers  should 
be  willing  to  extend  or  exchange.  At  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  his  contributing 
editors,  who  knew  each  other  for  the  most 
part  only  by  their  pen  names,  Mr.  Stoddart 
had  the  staff  to  dinner  a  few  evenings 
since  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  New  York,  and 
what  started  out  as  a  modest  idea  ended 
in  a  banquet  attended  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  good  fellows.  The  occasion  was 
unique,  for  at  no  other  time  can  it  be  re¬ 
called  that  so  many  real  angling  or  outdoor 
writers  had  been  brought  together.  There 
were  scores  of  Forest  and  Stream’s  own 
family  among  them — men  who  have  been 
telling  us  all  for  many  years  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  great  out  doors.  The 
dinner  was  good,  the  stories  and  speeches 
better,  but  best  of  all  was  the  spirit  of 
camaraderie  that  marked  the  whole  occa¬ 
sion.  The  banquet  is  to  be  made  an  annual 
event  and  it  is  the  hope  of  everybody  that 
Mr.  Stoddart  will  continue  to  preside  over 
it,  years  without  end,  as  the  guiding  spirit 
and  Big  Chief. 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY 


Manufacturer, flmporter  and  Dealer  in 


Corner  Nassau  Street  * 


NEW  YORK 


Circular  and  prices  furnished  on 
application 


and  SPORTING  GOODS 


28  JOHN  STREET 


Patented  Nov.  1  7,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  21,  ’1  1 . 
Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and 
other  large  Game  Fish,  in  fact  the  last  word  in 
Reel  Making. 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 
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THE  STORM  Wind  and  Rain  Proof— 
i/ims*  |  AUTrpu  200  Candle  Power  cent 
niNU  LflNltKN  per  jj0ur>  Operates  IS  hours 

on  one  filling  of  gasoline  or 
kerosene.  The  highest  pow¬ 
ered,  most  economical,  and 
safest  lantern  ever  made, 
for  farmers,  dairymen,  con¬ 
tractors,  sportsmen,  watch¬ 
men,  and  for  shows,  boats, 
railroad  yards  and  way 
stations.  Automatically 
cleaned,  cannot  clog.  No 
wicks  to  trim,  no  chimneys 
to  wash,  no  smoke,  no 
smell,  no  dirt.  A  quick  and 
profitable  seller  for  dealers 
and  agents.  If  you  want 
one  for  your  own  use,  ask 
your  nearest  hardware  deal¬ 
er  to  send  for  one  on  trial. 
...  want  the  agency  write  for  our 

Special  Lantern  Proposition. 

National  Stamping  &  Electric  Works 
486  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


you 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, _  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


First  in  America,  Best  in  the  World, 
Are  JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSES 


Direct  from  our  factory  to 
user,  the  most  successful  bird- 
houses  in  existence  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

JACOBS  PAYS  THE 
FREIGHT  to  your  nearest 
steam  railroad  freight  station. 

Twelve  beautiful  designs  of 
colony  houses  for  the  Purple 
Martin.  Individual  nest  boxes 
for  Wrens,  Bluebirds,  Swal¬ 
lows,  Chickadees,  Flickers, 
Titmice,  Woodpeckers,  etc. 

Sheltered  Feeding  Devices 
and  Food  Tables,  Cement 
Bird  Baths  and  Drinking 

~ _  -  Fountains.  Genuine  Govern- 

Our  Indorsement  ment  Sparrow  Traps. 

Over  33  years’  experience  by  the  President- 
Manager. 

Mention  this  magazine  and  send  10  cents  for 
our  beautiful  bird-house  bookklet. 


JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  CO. 


404  So.  Washington  Street,  WAYNESBURG,  PA. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 


We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in 
the  United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3 
and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 
Waramaug  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  New  Preston,  Conn. 


Brook  Trout 


of  all  ages  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Brook 


trout  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Warranted  de¬ 
livered  anywhere  in  fine  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  result. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


WINNING  DERBIES  OF  1915. — C.  C.  Baker,  with  commissioner’s  Count;  R.  L. 
Keesler,  with  Outra  Rodney;  O.  S.  Redman,  with  Ida  May  Whitestone 

and  Babblebrook  Boy. 

GROUSE  DOGS  AND  TRIALS 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 


seen  at  the  grouse  trials.  He  is  the  son 
of  Lady’s  Count  Gladstone  out  of  Fair- 
land  Ruby,  is  a  very  independent  hunter, 
a  wide  searcher  and  full  of  style  on  point. 
In  bird-handling,  while  his  bird  finds  were 
few,  like  those  of  the  champion,  he  was 
staunch  and  positive  in  his  location.  There 
was,  however,  an  intangible  something 
about  his  work  in  the  vicinity  of  birds  that 
gave  rise  to  an  impression  that  he  was  not 
thoroughly  grouse-wise.  He  ran  a  very 
consistent  race  and  showed  all  the  good 
qualities  that  should  go  to  make  a  grouse 
dog.  His  only  defect  was  possibly  a  slight 
lack  of  wisdom  in  his  searching,  as  he  cov¬ 
ered  his  ground  more  in  the  straight  lines 
and  wide  casts  of  a  quail  dog  than  in  the 
more  thorough  searching  manner  of  a 
grouse  dog.  His  consistency  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  also  finished  second  in  the 
All-Age  stake.  In  physique,  he  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  type  dog  than  the  champion,  but  the 
most  notable  thing  about  his  whole  per¬ 
formance  is  the  fact  that  he  is  eleven  years 
old  and  his  wonderful  condition  and  en¬ 
durance,  which  was  commented  on  by 
every  man  who  saw  him  run,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  source  of  pride  to  his  owner  and 
handler,  Mr.  R.  L.  Keesler. 

The  honors  for  bird  work,  that  is,  the 
actual  finding  of  birds  and  handling  of 
them,  went  to  Spot  Glendale,  a  little  brother 
of  Champion  King,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  his  final  heat  he  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  severe  cold  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  off  in  nose.  He  is  not  so  big  nor 
up-standing  a  dog  as  King  and  has  con¬ 
siderably  less  class  in  running.  Like  King, 
he  is  a  trifle  defective  in  style  on  point  but 


he  impressed  one  as  being  an  absolutely 
thorough  and  reliable  grouse  dog,  and  this 
impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  three  years  he  is  said  to  have  had 
more  than  500  grouse  killed  over  him. 
Spot  impresses  one  peculiarly  in  his  run¬ 
ning.  At  first  he  seemed  very  much  re¬ 
stricted  in  his  range  but  as  the  trial  pro¬ 
gressed  it  was  seen  that  he  was  going  just 
a  trifle  wider  than  any  dog  who  went  down 
against  him,  not  excepting  the  champion. 
He  was  exceeded  in  range  by  only  one  of 
his  brace-mates,  Count  Gladstone  Glad. 
He  has  a  singularly  unattractive  way  of 
going,  but  displays  his  grouse  wisdom  in 
the  fact  that  he  goes  from  one  likely  bird 
cover  to  another  without  wasting  any  time 
quartering  up  the  intervening  ground. 

In  the  Shooting  Dog  Stake,  the  third 
place  was  divided  between  Ida  May 
Whitestone,  winner  of  third  in  last  year’s 
Derby,  and  Eugym  Mohawk,  winner  of  this 
year’s  Derby.  Ida  May  is  a  bird  dog  and, 
while  she  gave  evidence  on  the  snow  of 
lacking  somewhat  in  experience  on  grouse, 
being  at  times  inclined  to  point  foot  scent 
too  much,  she  was  entitled  to  her  place  and 
by  one  sensational  piece  of  work,  she 
cinched  her  hold  on  the  ribbon  for  bird 
work,  which  was  awarded  in  the  All-Age 
stake,  through  a  series  of  rapid  fire  points 
on  singles  of  the  covey  of  grouse  which 
she  found.  Eugym  Mohawk,  which  divided 
third  hpnors  with  Ida  May,  is  a  wonderful 
dog  for  a  Derby.  He  is  an  extremely  fast, 
classy  ground-worker  and  at  the  same  time 
takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity  on 
birds.  He  is  full  of  dash  and  style  but 
is  just  a  trifle  lacking  in  intelligent  search- 
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ing  when  compared  to  All-Age  dogs.  In 
the  Derby  itself,  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  puppy.  He  was  up  against  a  field  of 
24  starters  in  the  Derby,  all  of  them  pup¬ 
pies  of  great  natural  promise  and  many 
of  them  of  considerable  experience  on 
grouse. 

Perhaps  the  most  experience  on  birds 
was  shown  by  the  dog  Bing  Glendale, 
which  finished  second  and  won  the  award 
for  bird  work.  Bing  is  a  son  of  Cham¬ 
pion  King,  and  is  owned  by  Judge  Harry 
Hyde,  of  Ridgeway,  who  is  also  the  owner 
of  Spot  Glendale.  Bing  is  a  wide-going 
dog,  rather  awkward,  but  of  considerable 
natural  class  and  handles  his  birds  like  a 
veteran. 

Whitestone’s  Sister,  which  won  the  third 
place  in  the  Derby,  was  perhaps  the  most 
attractive-going  dog  that  was  down.  She 
attractive-going  dog  that  was  down.  She  is 
a  puppy  of  Zeb  Whitestone  out  of  Mollie  L. 

As  might  be  presumed  there  was  more 
evidence  of  grouse  dog  breeding  in  this 
trial  than  in  the  first  Derby.  In  addition 
to  Bing  Glendale,  son  of  King,  there  ran 
in  this  trial  the  following  puppies  of  dogs 
that  competed  in  grouse  dog  trials :  Bessie 
Du  Barry,  a  puppy  of  Dot’s  Bessie,  com¬ 
petitor  in  1914;  Billy’s  Sirdar  Tess,  a 
daughter  of  Kirk’s  Billy;  Teddy  Hanes  and 
King  Hanes,  descendants  of  Rodfield  Dan, 
Jr.,  King  N.,  Glad’s  Rodney  Gladstone  and 
Outra  Rodney’s  Doll,  all  of  them  sired  by 
Count  Gladstone  Glad,  and  the  latter  a 
puppy  of  Outra  Rodney;  Galeton  and  Vi¬ 
king,  both  sons  of  the  Princess  of  India. 
Two  descendants  of  the  pointer,  Security, 
also  made  good  impressions  during  the 
1916  trials,  one  of  them  being  Smoky  City 
Belle,  a  competitor  in  the  Derby,  and  the 
other  being  Security’s  Frank,  which  won 
second  merit  in  the  All-Age. 

LOOKING  over  these  grouse  trials  from 
the  first,  it  would  seem  evident  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  two  lines 
toward  their  definite  objectives,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  a  proper  type  of  grouse  dogs;  first, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  which  seems  to  be  producing  a 
large  number  of  better  individuals  every 
year  as  competitors ;  secondly,  through  the 
gradual  development  of  a  more  thoroughly 
rounded  idea  of  what  a  grouse  dog  should 
be,  as  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  taken  in 
all-around  qualities,  Lamberton’s  Mack  is 
perhaps  the  best  type  of  champion  yet  pro¬ 
duced — that  is,  he  combines  a  better  style 
and  a  smoother  physique,  with  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  bird-finding  and  bird  handling  ability — 
while  the  entrance  of  a  son  of  Lady’s 
Count  Gladstone  into  a  permanent  place 
in  the  runnings  of  these  trials  brings  out  a 
type  of  individual  that  is  almost  physi¬ 
cally  ideal  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  most 
desirable  breeding  lines. 

The  tendency  of  puppies  from  grouse 
dogs  to  make  good  grouse  dogs  has  be¬ 
come  more  evident  with  the  running  of  the 
second  Derby,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  for  many  years  there  has  been, 
throughout  the  grouse  country,  a  practice 
of  breeding  to  dogs  that  were  good  grouse 
dogs  regardless  of  their  blood  lines  or 
pedigrees.  In  many  cases  this  breeding  has 
not  been  registered,  but  wherever  you  go 
into  a  grouse-hunting  district  you  will  find 
there  a  local  strain  of  grouse  dogs  devel- 


suppose  you  tried  to  hire  a 

laborer  to  do  daily - for  one 

week — what  you  have  been 

doing  every  day  for  years - 

do  you  think  he  would  take 

the  job?  Not  much - eight 

hours  a  day  is  good  enough 
for  him. 

Then  you  wonder  why  you 
are  so  easily  irritated,  why 
you  can’t  digest  the  food 
you  used  to  get  away  with, 
why  you’re  generally  “out 
of  sorts”  so  often. 

The  real  trouble  is  you’ve 
been  doing  more  than  a 
man’s  work,”  you’ve  been 
burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends. 


Nature  never  intended  you  to  be  out  of  sorts  in  this  way. 

You  we  re  created  to  be  Well,  you  were  born  to  be  strong  and  vigorous. 

Better  stop  a  while,  right  now,  and  get  yourself  in  shape. 

It  isn  t  such  a  difficult  matter  if  you  go  about  it  the  right  way.  The 
best  Way  is  told  by  word  and  pictures  in  a  most  interesting  book,  just 
off  the  press,  called, 

“The  Way  to  Get  Well” 

It  explains  in  detail  Treatments  that  will  just  fit  your  needs,  that  have 
in  them  just  enough  play  to  make  your  dinner  welcome,  just  enough 
stir  to  make  you  sleep  like  a  log”  and  all  obtainable  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  of  accessibility,  climate,  surroundings  and  accommodations. 

Send  today  for  your  copy,  it’s  waiting  here  on  my  desk  for  you. 
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FORTRESS  MONROE,  VA. 


oped  by  a  line  of  breeding  to  grouse  dogs 
of  local  reputation. 

The  grouse  trials  will  insure  the  ulti¬ 
mate  registration  of  these  lines  of  breeding 
and  will  enable  us  to  establish  a  more 
positive  conclusion  as  to  their  value,  be¬ 
cause  the  grouse  dog  trials  are  here  to  stay, 
for  there  is  growing  up  a  generation  of  men 
who  are  interested  in  them  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  other  trials  and  these  men  are 
amateurs,  not  professional  dog-handlers, 
and  they  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  see  the  best  type  of  grouse  dog  devel¬ 
oped.  It  is  said  that  Rodfield  Dan,  Jr., 
winner  of  last  year’s  trials,  has  been  bred 
to  more  extensively  during  the  year  than 
any  dog  in  the  North. 

BUT  of  all  this,  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  theory  that  the  good  qualities 
of  a  dog  can  be  transmitted  to  his 
descendants,  there  is  bound  to  grow  a 
line  of  grouse  dog  breeding,  a  line  which 
is  going  to  produce  individuals  especially 
endowed  with  sturdy  physiques  for  all-day 


hunting,  with  the  keen  nose  and  bird  wis¬ 
dom  which  are  necessary  to  successfully 
handle  the  ruffed  grouse.  Combined  with 
these,  which  possibly  might  have  been  se¬ 
cured  by  the  local  breeding  to  local  grouse 
dogs  before  mentioned,  therp  will  be  added 
the  easy  gait,  the  classy  running,  the  per¬ 
sistent  and  brilliant  searching  and  the  style 
that  everyone  desires  to  see  in  the  grouse 
dog  of  the  future.  With  the  number  of 
fine,  classy,  stylish,  bird-wise  dogs  that  are 
being  developed  at  these  trials,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  and  no  excuse  for  a  man 
who  desires  to  produce  shooting  dogs  to 
breed  to  dogs  whose  bird  sense  is  question¬ 
able  in  any  way. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  grouse 
dog  trials  are  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish 
their  ultimate  object  and  that  sooner  or 
later  there  will  be  developed,  as  a  result 
of  these  trials,  numbers  of  individual  dogs 
that,  with  proper  training  and  proper  ex¬ 
perience,  will  make  what  we  are  all  look¬ 
ing  for — the  ideal  shooting  dog  on  ruffed 
grouse. 
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Camping  Goods,  Canoes,  all  Summer  Sports 

are  shown  in  our  Catalogue  No.  70 
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GUNS, 


(Ammunition,  Hunting  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  Shoes,  Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  and  all  Fall 
and  Winter  Goods  are  shown  in  our  Catalogue  No.  72  F 


Either  or  both  Catalogues  mailed  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  partly  pay  postage 


Sch overling  Daly  &  Qalej 


302-304  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 
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With  Two  Triggers,  $56.50  —  With  Automatic  Ejector,  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger,  -  87.50 

V^e  make  all  grades  from  -  $25.00  to  $1000.00 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 

The  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  80  Hubbard  St.,  FULTON,  N.Y. 


THE  SMITH  ■■ —  Our  Trap  Grade 


Absolutely  indispensable  to  experts  or  Amateurs 

Every  up-to-date  Fly  and  Bait  angler  on  this  continent  should  get 

LOUIS  RHEAD’S  NEW  BOOK 

AMERICAN  TROUT- STREAM  INSECTS 

The  First  and  Only  work  on  this  subject 

Containing  beautiful  colored  plates  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  Insects  that  Trout  consume  as  food  during  the  entire  season.  With 
charts  and  full  instructions  how  to  make  artificial  imitations  and  how  to  best 
use  them  in  the  latest  and  highest  form  of  angling.  Over  fifty  pictures  of  the 
new  Nature  Lures  and  how  to  use  them  for  Salmon,  Trout,  Bass,  Mascalonge, 
Wall-Eye  and  Pike.  How  to  know  Insects.  How  to  make  Flies.  How  to  use 
them.  How  to  cast  Flies  and  Lures  in  a  new  and  better  method. 

_ORDER_  BLANK _ 

To  LOUIS  RHEAD  ------  -  217  Ocean  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

For  $ .  enclosed  please  send  me  .  copies  of  “American  Trout-Stream 

Insects”  at  $2.50  net. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ — 

Address _ _ _ _ _  — - 1 


THE  CANOE  OF  BIRCH. 
(Continued  from  page  io.) 

ment  surmounted  by  a  finely  moulded  fig¬ 
ure  of  an  Indian,  but  this  statue  symbolizes 
one  of  Cooper’s  characters.  Hiawatha  no 
doubt  had  passed  by  that  spot  many  times. 
Well  might  it  exemplify  him.  In  the  same 
town  there  is  a  tablet  on  an  Indian  mound 
whose  ihscription  tells  the  pathetic  story  of 
the  mound  it  marks : 

“White  Man,  Greeting ! 

We  near  whose  bones  you  stand 
Were  Iroquois.  The  Land 
Which  now  is  yours  was  ours. 

Friendly  hands  have  given  back 
To  us  enough  for  a  tomb.” 

THIS  may  be  getting  off  the  subject  of 
canoes  and  yet  not  far.  When  Cham¬ 
plain,  along  in  1609-13  was  doing 
some  of  his  great  exploration  work,  he 
found  a  deadly  enmity  existing  between 
the  Algonquins,  with  whom  his  lot  was 
thrown,  and  the  Iroquois.  In  fact,  the 
latter  were  a  scourge  to  the  Canadian 
tribes  of  every  name,  and  for  years  had 
been  putting  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into 
them.  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Nippissings,  Neu¬ 
trals— anything  in  the  Algonquin  directory 
was  fair  prey.  The  Neutrals,  it  may  be 
not  amiss  to  add,  were  about  the  first  to 
be  knocked  under. 

That  was  when  the  bark  canoe  reached 
its  highest  development,  for  the  Iroquois 
built  them  in  great  quantities  to  chase  the 
Algonquins,  and  the  poor  Algonquins  were 
no  less  busy  in  putting  them  together  to 
escape. 

Now  that  same  enmity,  starting  with  the 
display  of  over-lordship  when  the  Iroquois, 
united  into  one  nation,  quit  fighting  among 
themselves  and  went  after  the  mollycoddles 
of  the  north,  had  a  most  important  devel¬ 
opment.  The  Iroquois  “thin  red  line” 
stretching  across  New  York  state,  reso¬ 
lutely  barred  French  aggression,  preserved 
the  English  colonies,  and  made  possible 
the  passing  of  New  France  into  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

That,  all  historians  agree,  made  possible 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  own  Republic.  So  you  see 
we  owe  a  monument  to  Hiawatha,  and  it 
ought  to  show  him  in  connection  with  a 
canoe. 
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Forest  and  Stream  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Interstate  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Trapshooting. 


(Edited  by  Fred.  P.  Copeland.) 

THE  FIT  OF  THE  SHOTGUN. 

AMONG  those  good  old,  hard-worked 
sayings  is  the  one :  “As  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree  is  inclined,’’  which,  in 
shot  gun  phraseology  may  well  take  the 
form  of :  As  the  stock  is  bent,  the  master 
eye  is  forced.  This  coined  parallelism  may 
bring  a  direct  meaning  to  you  if  you  are 
not  new  timber  in  the  art  of  shooting,  but 
have  grown  up  with  a  gun  and  will  allow 
yourself  to  exchange  places  with  the  char¬ 
acter  “Sam”  in  the  following  narrative. 

Before  Sam  was  graduated  from  short 
trousers  he  owned  free  from  encumbrance 
a  double  barreled  hammerless  shot  gun. 
It  was  the  climax,  the  coup  de  main,  of  a 
long  series  of  trades  starting  with  a  muzzle 
loader,  several  single  barrel  shot  guns  and 
a  rifle.  The  last  single,  the  rifle  and  three 
dollars  formed  the  triumvirate  which  won 
the  hammerless  from  its  owner.  This 
owner  may  have  been  one  of  many  who 
had  handled  the  old  gun  for  it  was  then 
thirteen  years  old. 

Although  it  had  been  sadly  neglected  in 
some,  if  not  all  of  its  years,  its  locks  were 
bright  and  its  famous  American  make  had 
soundly  insured  its  tightness  of  fit.  That 
the  locks  were  bright  had  been  discovered 
one  Sunday  after  Sam’s  purchase  when 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening  he  strove  frantically  to  assemble 
the  locks  which  had  been  taken  down  to 
the  last  screw.  There  were  times  during 
the  day  when  five  cents  would  have  seemed 
a  big  price  for  the  table  full  of  odd  looking 
objects  before  him  but  at  last  it  was  to¬ 
gether  and  at  any  time  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  to  whittle  out  duplicate  locks 
in  the  night  would  have  needed  but  a  soft 
piece  of  pine  and  a  jack  knife. 

As  money  came  to  hand  it  travelled  with 
the  gun  back  to  the  factory  till  the  gun 
was  in  fine  shape;  rebored,  wood  inserted 
at  the  toe  of  the  stock  where  a  generous 
piece  was  missing,  the  screws  marred  by 
his  early  experiment  had  been  renewed  and 
certainly  no  one  owned  a  more  honest  gun. 
Its  eight  pound  weight  solidly  certified  to 
this  and,  although  Sam  weighed  not  more 
than  a  dozen  times  this  himself,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  carry  it  lovingly  from  daylight 
to  dark.  Always  murderous  at  game  “sit¬ 
ting,”  it  soon  began  to  take  toll  from  part¬ 
ridges  going  at  express  speed. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  old  gun  and 
Sam  made  regular  visits  to  the  gun  club. 
Here  it  performed  nobly,  even  threatened 
the  80  per  cent,  mark  once  or  twice  to  the 
surprise  of  other  members  who  were  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  same  end.  Sam’s  success  was 
due  to  an  accidental  discovery.  The  gun 
had  a  3%-inch  drop,  not  far  different 
from  all  the  guns  in  use  at  the  club.  In 
shooting  on  a  certain  day  Sam  flinched, 
the  heavy  barrels  lifted  in  sympathy,  the 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 


Is  Your  Brother  A  Shooter? 


Give  him  a  Christmas  token  that  will  last — one  that  will 
recall  memories  of  the  giver  long  after  the  holidays  are 
past.  Surprise  him.  Give  him  a 


HAND  TRAP 


The  Du  Pont  Hand  Trap  is  a  gift  that  every  man  and 
every  shooter  will  appreciate.  It’s  a  real  machine  hand 
operated  and  simple  that  throws  all  kinds  of  targets — 
high,  low,  fast,  slow — from  25  to  75  yards — the  choice  is  up  t 
you.  The  machine,  not  your  arm,  does  the  work.  Great  sporo 
and  fine  shooting  practice  for  both  beginners  and  expe  its 

Costs  $4.00  at  your  sporting  goods  dealer’s. 

If  he  can’t  supply  you  we  will  send  it  direct 
postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  Hand  Trap  Booklet  No.  3 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

WILMINGTOM  DELAWARE 


The  most  discriminating  gun  users  in  America  shoot  guns  made  by 


PARKER  BROS., 
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Why  not  enjoy  an  old  fashioned  Christmas— 

— one  to  be  remembered  with  a  glowing  at  the  cockles  of  the  heart.  To  promote  the 
abounding,  bubbling,  overflowing  spirit  of  mirth,  joy  and  good  fellowship  ot  the 

season,  there’s  nothing  to  compare  with 


They  impart  to  the  Christmas  holidays  a  whiff  of  the  Wassail  Bowl  and  make  one 
responsive  to  festival  joys.  Lucky  is  the  friend  or  family  who  receives  a  gift  of  a 
barrel  containing  10  doz.  bottles.  Why  not  be  their  Santa  Claus  ? 

Supplied  by  all  Good  Dealers  or  write  to  C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Established  1786,  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Membership  in  Private  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Preserve 

The  Longwood  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  Controlling  the  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Preserve  of  the  late  U.  S. 
Senator  John  Kean  in  Upper  Long- 
wood  Valley,  Northern  New  Jersey, 
invites  inquiries  from  Sportsmen  for 
Membership,  which  is  both  limited 
and  exclusive.  Deer,  Pheasants, 
Quail,  Partridge  Abundant;  also 
Brook,  Rainbow  and  Brown  Trout, 
Large  and  Small  Mouth  Bass  in  Lakes 
and  Streams.  Two  hours  by  auto 
from  New  York. 

Address  LONGWOOD,  care  Forest  and 
Stream,  118  E.  28t'n  Street,  New  York. 


FIT  OF  THE  GUN. 

(Continued  from  page  41.) 
delayed  shot  fired  and  the  target  smashed. 
“Ha!  so  that’s  what’s  the  matter!’’ 
whispered  Sam  to  himself.  It  was,  indeed, 
just  the  pointing  necessary.  The  score  ran 
higher  when  the  target  was  covered  and 
the  barrels  lifted  still  higher,  accurately 
guessed  out  by  Sam.  And  in  the  grouse 
cover,  too,  success  became  even  neighborly 
so  that  in  a  few  seasons  Sam  had  developed 
a  sixth  sense,  no  longer  covering,  lifting 
and  guessing. 

UT  the  trapshooting  germ  had  bitten 
deep,  and  a  new  gun,  one  built  to  or¬ 
der,  to  cost  into  the  three  figures  be¬ 
came  a  partner  to  the  old  gun.  The  new 
gun  was  very  thick  in  the  comb  where  the 
old  gun  had  almost  a  knife  edge,  its  stock 
was  longer  by  an  inch,  its  drop  less  than 
half  the  old  gun’s.  However,  at  clay  tar¬ 
gets  the  new  gun,  since  plenty  of  time  could 
be  taken  showed  its  superiority  at  once  and 
Sam’s  score  jumped  into  the  o’s  rather 
often.  Moreover,  the  new  12  gauge  was 
much  smaller  in  bore  since  it  was  made  for 
nitro  powder.  The  old  gun  had  been  bored 
12  gauge  for  black  powder  and  for  the  new¬ 
fangled  nitro  it  showed  its  contempt  by 


snorting  a  flat  blast  as  does  a  cork  when 
it  parts  company  with  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle. 

Still  loyal  to  the  old  warrior  for  field 
work  it  was  with  much  misgiving  that  Sam 
added  another  gun  to  his  arsenal,  a  20 
gauge  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  trap 
gun,  yet  modified  slightly  in  measurements 
for  feathered  upland  game.  It  was  a  scien¬ 
tific  fit.  Careful  measurements  had  been 
made  by  the  same  skillful  gun  builders  who 
had  demonstrated  their  experience  when 
the  trap  gun  was  built. 

The  first  year  the  little  20  was  used  on 
grouse  there  appeared  in  Sam’s  diary:  “I 
seem  to  be  overshooting  my  birds,”  and  the 
next  year; :  “Has  my  period  of  poor  shoot¬ 
ing  begun?”  True  enough,  the  old  sixth 
sense,  the  high  pointing  needed  for  the  old 
gun,  taken  care  of  by  fit  in  the  new  one, 
reasserts  itself  once  the  season  is  in  full 
swing  when  a  tight  corner  is  encountered 
and  the  birds  are  going  up  fast  or  after 
the  success  of  a  kill  or  the  disappointment 
of  a  miss,  Sam’s  nerves  are  running  riot. 
Although  the  new  gun  is  a  scientific  fit 
so  long  as  it  is  pointed  naturally,  habit 
occasionally  elbows  it  out  of  the  way. 

A  complaint  most  certainly  demands  a 
remedy  and  the  remedy  will  take  the  surest 
form  if  it  is  applied  a  little  at  a  time  just 
as  a  habit  comes  on.  By  this  method  the 
stock  must  be  gradually  built  up  and  makes 
at  best  an  unsightly  object.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  a  change  to  the  right  fit  with  un¬ 
limited  practice  at  flying  targets,  both  live 
and  clay,  till  the  new  gun  feels  as  it  should, 
as  though  it  were  a  part  of  you. 


A  SHORT  GLANCE  BACK  OVER  THE 
YEAR  AND  YEARS. 

HE  recent  interest  in  trapshooting  has 
caused  the  sport  to  drive  its  nearest 
rival  to  the  last  trench.  As  one  might 
sit  down  and  consider  how  far  the  year 
has  prospered  them  so  may  we  take  a 


glance  over  the  shoulder  to  see  how  far 
we  have  come. 

If  history  has  come  down  to  us  aright, 
the  sport  was  born  in  England  in  the  year 
1790,  made  its  debut  in  America  (Cincin¬ 
nati)  in  1831,  took  a  firm  hold  on  the 
world  of  sports  when  sixteen  years  ago 
the  International  match  between  American 
and  British  trapshooters  took  place  and 
now  with  live  bird  shooting  eliminated 
from  every  state  except  Pennsylvania,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky  and  California,  the  ranks 
have  swelled  to  600,000  enthusiasts  and 
4000  organizations.  Even  so,  material  is 
not  lacking,  for  5,000,000  pay  licenses  to 
hunt  every  year  in  the  United  States. 

Trapshooting’s  major  event,  The  Grand 
American,  required  454%  barrels  of  tar¬ 
gets,  500  targets  in  a  barrel,  and  the  state 
of  New  York  could  produce  a  trapshoot¬ 
ing  club  for  every  one  of  those  barrels 
used  in  the  great  classic.  Moreover,  the 
Canadian  clubs  are  showing  so  much  in¬ 
terest  that  they  are  seriously  considering 
the  forming  of  a  Dominion  wide  associa¬ 
tion.  Their  International  Trapshooting 
Tournament  held  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  Exposition  was  a  wonderful 
success. 

MORE  than  700  gun  clubs  were  formed 
this  year  in  the  United  States.  It  took 
773  watch  fobs,  193  sterling  silver 
spoons,  92  loving  cups,  400,000  targets,  and 
the  same  number  of  shells  to  stage  the  Be¬ 
ginners’  Day  event  and  made  11,625  new 
shooters ;  907  individuals  were  given  in¬ 
instruction  at  the  trapshooting  school  at 
Atlantic  City  in  August  and  888  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  bulletin  board  and  grandstand 
had  to  be  erected.  Instructors  are  being  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  larger  gun  clubs  to  teach  the 
art  of  trapshooting. 

Already  the  sport  is  an  old  institution 
with  the  colleges.  Columbia,  Williams, 
Cornell,  Penn  State,  Yale,  Harvard,  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  Princeton  have  adopted  the 
sport  and  most  of  them  have  instructors 
the  same  as  in  other  branches  of  sport. 
Yale  has  won  the  Intercollegiate  Trap¬ 
shooting  Championship  8  times  in  as  many 
years. 

The  importance  of  trapshooting  may  be 
shown  from  the  dollar  mark  side  from  the 
fact  that  the  contestants  at  the  G.  A.  H. 
expended  $15,907.50  and  at  the  Westy 
Hogan  98  per  cent,  of  the  guns  used  were 
designed  for  clay  target  shooting  alone  and 
would  run  to  a  large  amount  of  money,  and 
yet  at  the  G.  A.  H.  where  there  were  900 
amateurs,  100  professionals  and  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  44  states,  not  a  cent’s  admission 
was  charged  spectators. 

The  best  average — amateur — for  one 
season  is  the  95.50  by  Woolfolk  Henderson, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  He  broke  2731  of  2800 
targets.  The  best  -professional  record  is 
held  by  C.  G.  Spencer — 97.50  at  5620. 

The  longest  run  ever  made  by  a  trap- 
shooter  was  compiled  by  Charley  Spencer 
at  the  Viola  (Ill.)  shoot  in  June,  1913, 
when  he  broke  528.  Ray  Kingsley,  of 
Omaha,  has  a  run  of  518  to  his  credit,  and 
Jay  Graham  once  hit  477  before  missing. 

A  record  for  shooting  at  1000  targets  was 
made  when  Alex  Mermod,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Fred  Stone,  the  comedian,  met  in  St. 
Louis  on  a  cold  day  in  April,  1908. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their.  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so.  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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ABOUT  THE  GUN 

Conducted  By  Seneca. 

(In  this  department  Seneca  will  be  glad  to  answer  queries  from  readers  bearing  on  shot 
?guns,  rifles,  or  ammunition.  Do  not  hesitate  to  send  in  your  questions.  They  will  be 
■answered  promptly,  fully  and  as  accurately  as  possible.) 


.LENGTH  OF  BARREL  AND  SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 

What  are  the  differences  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  qualities  of  a  twelve  gauge  gun  with 
j2 6  inch  barrels  and  one  with  32  inch  bar¬ 
rels?  Do  the  longer  barrels  shoot  harder 
-and  give  more  penetration? 

J.  W.,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Answer :  The  length  of  the  barrels  of 
the  modern  shot  gun  have  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  its  shooting  qualities. 
Theoretically  at  least  the  gun  with  bar¬ 
rels  just  long  enough  to  burn  all  of  the 
powder  would  give  the  highest  velocity, 
for  after  that  is  accomplished  any  fur¬ 
ther  length  of  barrel^  simply  increases  the 
friction  to  the  charge  of  shot. 

A  charge  of  smokeless  powder  is 
•consumed  in  a  barrel  about  18  inches  long 
and  a  gun  barrel  of  that  length  would 
give  the  highest  velocity  with  a  suitable 
■charge.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient, 
however,  to  use  a  gun  with  18  inch  bar¬ 
rels  in  the  field,  as  they  could  not  be 
aligned  easily  or  accurately.  The  ten¬ 
dency  would  be  to  whip  all  over  the  hori¬ 
zon,  while  these  longer  barrels  can  be 
aligned  more  accurately.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  on  crossing  birds,  as  they 
swing  into  position  with  a  steady,  regular 
facility  that  is  impossible  with  short 
barrels. 

A  gun  with  26  inch  barrels  excels  for 
snapshooting  in  the  brush.  It  can  un¬ 
questionably  be  handled  .  more  quickly 
The  32  inch  barrel  gun  is  superior  for 
trap  shooting  or  in  the  duck  blind.  The 
increased  length  of  barrel  permits  of  more 
accurate  alignment. — Ed.] 

THE  TWENTY  GAUGE  AS  AN  ALL 
ROUND  GUN. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  twenty 
gauge  as  an  all  around  game  gun  for  par¬ 
tridges,  quail  and  ducks?  What  length  of 
barrels  do  you  recommend  and  is  it  true 
that  a  twenty  gauge  will  shoot  harder  than 
a  twelve  gauge? 

B.  W.  H.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Answer :  The  twenty  gauge  is  a  very 
tuseful  and  highly  effective  weapon.  It 
does  not  carry  as  much  shot  as  a  twelve 
gauge,  consequently  has  not  as  wide  a  kill¬ 
ing  circle,  and  it  requires  more  skill  to  kill 
game  with  a  twenty  gauge  than  it  does 
with  a  twelve.  The  disparity  in  size  of 
these  guns  is  not,  however,  a  true  measure 
•of  effectiveness.  It  is  modified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  easier  to  handle  a  twenty  than  a 
"twelve,  and  birds  can  be  covered  more 
•rapidly.  Most  small  game  is  killed  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  and  at  these  dis¬ 
tances  the  killing  circle  of  the  twenty  ap¬ 
proximates  the  killing  circle  of  the  twelve 
much  more  closely  than  it  does  at  longer 
ranges — that  is  to  say,  the  greater  power 
and  effectiveness  of  the  twelve  is  expressed 
at  distances  over  thirty  yards  and  not  be¬ 
low  it.  The  proper  weight  of  a  twenty 
gauge  is  from  five  to  six  pounds  and  26 
or  28  inch  barrels  will  properly  proportion 


a  weapon  in  this  class.  Some  sportsmen 
recommend  20  gauges  with  barrels  32  and 
34  inches.  Weapons  of  this  kind  can  be 
aligned  more  perfectly,  but  in  a  way  we 
consider  them  freakish,  and  as  handy,  all 
around  weapons  are  undesirable.  The 
regular  factory  loads  for  20  gauges  are 
better  balanced  and  will  yield  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  day  in  and  day  out  than 
special  freak  loads  that  are  frequently 
written  up  in  the  papers. — Ed.] 


BOLT  OR  LEVER  ACTION  ON  BIG 
GAME  RIFLES. 

I  have  had  one  side  of  an  argument  as 
to  what  influence  the  style  of  bolt  of  a 
rifle  has  upon  its  shooting  qualities.  A 
friend  of  mine  claims  that  a  bolt  action 
rifle  will  shoot  harder  than  one  of  the 
lever  action  type  on  the  grounds  that  the 
latter,  through  a  lack  of  rigidity  in  the 
breech,  is  less  accurate  and  less  powerful. 

M.  M.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Answer :  This  is  a  very  old  controversy 
and  like  most  other  prolonged  arguments 
is  groundless.  The  type  of  bolt  or  action 
used  in  modern  rifles  has  absolutely  no 
influence  upon  the  bullet.  The  bolt  action 
unquestionably  is  a  sound,  safe  action,  but 
the  many  thousands  of  lever  action  rifles 
that  have  been  in  use  for  years  and  which 
haye  rendered  the  most  efficient  service  un¬ 
der  the  most  trying  conditions  is  all  the 
evidence  that  is  necessary  to  prove  the  me¬ 
chanical  soundness  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  constructed.  The  bolt  action 
type  is  more  easily  operated  while  the  sol¬ 
dier  is  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The  lever 
action  can  be  operated  more  rapidly  by  the 
majority  of  men.  This  has  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  its  popularity. — Ed.] 

THE  LIMIT  OF  THE  SMALL  RltuE. 

This  winter  I  shall  take  a  trip  through 
the  Southwest  in  a  motor  car,  camping  on 
the  way.  I  am  fond  of  rifle  shooting  and 
very  partial  to  the  22  calibre,  but  fear  it 
is  not  heavy  enough  for  the  game  I  may 
meet.  What  calibre  do  you  advise  me  to 
purchase  that  will  be  powerful  enough  for 
the  game  I  am  liable  to  come  across;  also, 
what  length  of  barrel  do  you  recommend 
and  single  shot  or  repeater? 

J.  P.  T.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Answer:  Your  purposes  will  be  filled 
splendidly  by  either  the  25-20  or  the  32-20. 
They  are  strong  enough  for  all  game 
smaller  than  deer  and  if  properly  held  will 
account  for  them  also.  The  question  of 
single  shot  or  repeater  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  personal  taste.  As  a  rule  the  man  who 
has  only  a  single  shot  on  call  uses  more 
care  and  in  time  will  become  a  better  shot 
at  standing  objects,  but  for  quick  snap¬ 
shooting  the  repeater  affords  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  schooling.  Twenty-four  inches  is 
a  long  enough  barrel  and  is  much  easier  car¬ 
ried  than  one  that  is  longer. — Ed.] 
(Continued  on  page  44.) 


The  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


Sportiest  Nine  Hole 
Golf  Course  in  Florida 


— right  in  the  midst  of  the  big- 
game  fishing  waters;  laid  out  by 
a  sportsman  under  the  direction 
of  a  famous  professional.  If  you 
can,  get  down  during  one  of  the 
tournaments. 

At  Tarpon  Inn,  you  not  only  have 
the  best  of  big-game  fishing;  but 
you  also  have  the  advantage  of 
our  private  Golf  Course,  Tennis 
Courts,  Boats,  Fruit  Groves  and 
everything.  Write  now  for  booklet. 


TARPON  INN 

Useppa  Island,  Lee  County,  Florida 


SOUTHERN  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

Northampton  Hunting  Lodge  will  open  for 
guests  November  IS  to  March  IS,  1916-1917. 
30,000  acres  of  fine  hunting  lands,  comfortable 
house,  with  moden  improvements;  40  miles 
from  Charleston,  S.  C.  Children  and  con¬ 
sumptives  not  taken.  For  further  particulars 
write  to 

P.  R.  Porcher  Benneau,  Berkeley  Co.,  S.  C. 


Best  Duck  and  Goose  Shooting 

Also  Bay  Bird  Shooting 

For  real  sport  and  plenty  of  birds  come  down 
to  Currituck  Inlet.  Miles  and  miles  of  marsh. 
The  kind  of  point  and  pond  shooting  you  have 
always  wished  for.  Live  decoys.  Comfortable 
accommodations  and  good  food.  Another  attrac-^ 
tion  for  the  sportsman  is  good  fox  and  coon  hunt¬ 
ing.  Write  for  full  information  and  rates. 

L.  R.  WHITE,  Jr.,  Prop. 

Sportsman  Home  Seagull,  North  Carolina 


NEW  SPRUCE  CABIN  INN 

Finest  location  in  Pocono  Mountains.  Shoot¬ 
ing  season  opens  October  15th.  Grouse  or  Phea¬ 
sant,  and  Woodcock,  Squirrels,  hare  and  rabbits 
in  season.  Rooms  en  suite  and.  with  private 
bath;  accommodations  for  families.  Bowling, 
Pool,  Tennis,  Golf,  Livery,  Saddle  Horses, 
Garage.  Illustrated  booklet.  Inn  closes  Decem- 

W.  J.  &  M.  D.  PRICE 

Canadensis,  Pa.  Cresco  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.R. 


Sportsman’s  Hotel  in  Florida 
For  Sale 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the 
owner,  the  hotel  at  Homosassa,  Florida, 
known  as  the  RENDESVOUS,  booked 
fully  for  the  coming  season  and  now 
open  for  guests. 

Extensive  water  front  on  the  Homo¬ 
sassa  River  with  78  acres  of  land.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to 

MRS.  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Homosassa. 
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DO  YOU  DREAM 

OF  A  LITTLE  PLACE  ALL  YOUR  OWN; 

where  you  can  have  your  garden,  cow,  pigs, 
chickens  and  bees;  where  you  can  live  out 
of  doors  the  year  round;  where  there  is  good 
shooting,  fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  where 
the  Gulf  breezes  blow?  All  of  this  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  you  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

G.  H.  WYMAN,  Harris,  Florida 


CAMP 

at  Belgrade  Lake,  Maine 

About  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  land.  Situated  on  point 
with  water  front  and  back.  Camp  50x21  ft.,  12 
ft.  piazza.  Large  living  room  and  dining-room 
with  large  stone  fire-place.  4  sleeping  rooms. 
Floors  of  beech  and  hard  pine.  Ice  house. 
Rangeley  row  boat.  Camp  fully  furnished.  For 
particulars  and  pictures  apply  M.  R.  SIMMONS, 
40  Court  St.,  BOSTON. 


FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE— Large  beautifully  mounted  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  heads;  large  winter  killed  elk 
heads;  black  and  white  tail  deer  heads.  All 
perfect  heads  of  the  best  class;  reasonable  prices. 
Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


PHEASANTS — H.  W.  Myers.  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
SKINS — Make  your  own  rugs  and  redoes  with 
mounted  heads,  open  mouth  finish,  with  my  up- 
to-date  tanning  formulas  and  time-and-labor  sav- 
mg  methods.  You  are  certain  of  success  at  this 
money-making  business.  Complete  formulas  and 
instructions  only  $3;  postpaid.  Duty  free.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Can. 


30  FOXHOUNDS  TRAINED  ON  RABBITS— 
L.  E.  Essex,  Edinburg,  Ind. 


CONSULTING  FISHCULTURIST— Expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  all  fishery  matters.  Sporting  waters  ex¬ 
amined  and  reported  on  in  regard  to  improving 
fishing.  Sites  for  hatcheries  located.  W.  M. 

Keil,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— F  i  n  e 

and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 

Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE— All  sorts  old-time 
and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
Antiques,  805  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


WILD  DUCKS  AND  FOODS 


WILD  MALLARD  LUCKS — $2.50  pair;  no 
limit;  ferrets  for  sale;  mail  draft.  S.  Breman 
Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  SUPPLIES 


.  FOR  SALE — A  rare  mounted  32  point  woodland 
caribou  head;  double  brow  shovels  or  palms.  A 
perfect  head  of  the  very  best  class  in  every  way. 
Very  moderate  price.  Express  prepaid  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Edwin  Dixon,  Expert  Taxidermist,  Main 
Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


TAXIDERMISTS  SUPPLIES— Artificial  skulls, 
glass  eyes,  etc.  A.  Vela,  Taxidermist,  Jackson, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three  rare,  beautifully  mounted 
moose  heads;  spread  of  horns  60)4,  58  and  57 
inches.  Newly  mounted  massive  heads  of  the 
very  best  class,  perfect  in  every  way.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Can. 


PP7F  |\A  A  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
rV  0ld  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  10c.;  ALL  SIZES— 

Prints  214x354  3c.;  314x414  4c.  We  give  Profit- 
Sharing  Coupons.  24  hour  service  work  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  negatives  for  samples.  Girard’s 
Commercial  Photo  Shop,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Four-room  cottage,  on  ocean  front 
and  bay,  Long  Island.  Can  be  used  as  hunting 
or  fishing  lodge.  Splendid  summer  opportunities. 
Box  10  care  F.  &  S. 


INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS— Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal. 


MANGE 


Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre, 
cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for 
particulars  describing  the  trouble. 

Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


ABOUT  THE  GUN. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  striking 
force  of  the  best  known  rifles  that  are 
used  by  experienced  big  game  shooters,  par¬ 
ticularly  moose  and  grizzly  bear  hunters? 

L.  B.  P.,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Answer :  Winchester  .405  calibre,  weight 
bullet  300  grains,  muzzle  velocity  2204.4- 
foot  seconds;  muzzle  energy  3236.6-foot 
pounds. 

Remington  .35  calibre  auto-loading, 
weight  bullet  200  grains,  muzzle  velocity 
2000- foot  seconds,  muzzle  energy  1776-foot 
pounds. 

Marlin  .33  W.  C.  F.,  weight  bullet  200 
grains,  muzzle  velocity  2060-foot  seconds, 
muzzle  energy  1889- foot  pounds. 

Savage  .250-3000  calibre,  weight  bullet  87 
grains,  muzzle  velocity  3000-foot  seconds, 
muzzle  energy  1739-foot  pounds. 

Ross  .280  calibre,  weight  bullet  145  grains, 
muzzle  velocity  3050-foot  seconds,  muzzle 
energy  3002-foot  pounds. — Ed.] 


What  is  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  Ross 
rifle  and  what  is  its  energy?  Do  you  rec¬ 
ommend  these  rifles  for  big  game  work  and 
is  the  report  true  that  these  rifles,  which 
were  supplied  to  Canadian  troops,  broke 
down  under  service? 

R.  W.  D.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Answer:  The  muzzle  velocity  of  the 
Ross  rifle  is  3050-foot  seconds,  energy 
3002-foot  pounds.  The  Ross  rifle  is  highly 
recommended  by  many  big  game  hunters 
and  it  is  a  reliable  and  efficient  weapon. 
There  have  been  reports  of  its  failure 
abroad  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  the  trouble  at  first  was  due  entirely 
to  the  ammunition.  There  also  has  been 
some  question  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
straight  pull  action  for  military  purposes, 
the  opinion  prevailing  among  ordnance  of¬ 
ficers  that  the  old  style  Mauser  bolt  is  more 
serviceable. — Ed.] 


Where  can  I  have  a  regulation  United 
States  Springfield  rifle  restocked  into  a 
sporting  model? 

Amateur. 

Any  first  class  gunsmith  can  do  this  work 
for  you.  Write  to  Schoverling,  Daly  and 
Gales  or  Von  Lengerke  and  Detmold,  New 
York;  Kennedy  Brothers,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
or  Stannard  &  Moran,  Lake  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago. — Ed.] 


Is  the  Winchester  30-30  powerful  enough 
for  moose,  elk  and  grizzly  bear  and  would 
you  recommend  such  a  gun  for  use  in  a 
big  game  country? 

R.  M.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Answer:  The  30-30  Winchester,  with  its 
striking  force  of  1522.4  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  guns  ever  made  and  in  times  past 
an  immense  amount  of  game,  much  of  it  of 
the  largest  size,  has  fallen  before  it  as  the 
result  of  placing  the  bullet  in  a  vital  spot. 
The  more  powerful  models,  such  as  the 
1906  model  30  calibre,  which  has  a  striking 
force  of  2517.6  and  the  35  W.  C.  F.  with 
2687.4,  are  now  used  more  generally  for 
large  game.  Their  superiority  for  large 
game  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  above  fig¬ 
ures  showing  their  velocity  and  striking 
force. — Ed.] 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


WANTED — New  or  used  8  gauge  shotgun;  pre¬ 
ferably  double  barrel.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  H.  E.  Stowell,  422  West  Onondaga  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — $75  Ithaca  quail  gun  at  a  bargain. 
Lee  Bay,  2853  North  11th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SECOND-HAND  GUNS  —  CHEAP  —  Repeater* 

and  doubles.  One  20-gauge  Smith.  Other  gun* 
taken  in  trade.  Write  Eben  Calhoun,  Hanlon- 
town,  la. 


ARE  YOU  WISE  TO  THE  EXCEPTIONAL 

bargains  we  are  offering?  Glance  over  these  few 
specials,  then  write  at  once. 

10-gauge  Double  bbl.  hammer  Shotgun,  English 
make,  $10.  12-gauge  Winchester  Repeater,  1897 
model,  take-down,  $20,  like  new.  12-gauge  Win¬ 
chester  self-loading  Shotgun,  $25.  7X  fine  Ger¬ 
man  Prism  Binocular  in  leather  case,  $22.  8X 
Zeiss  Stereo  Binocular,  leather  case.  Price  $30. 
No.  6  Blickensderfer,  aluminum  portable  Type¬ 
writer,  leather  carrying  case,  $10.  Will  ship 
any  item  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examina¬ 
tion  upon  receipt  of  25  per  cent,  deposit.  Money 
refunded  in  full  if  not  satisfactory.  David' 
Stern  Company,  1047  T  Madison  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


TRAINED  fox  and  wolfhounds;  also  coon  and 
varmint  hounds;  on  trial.  John  W.  Burks. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— Beagle  Hounds,  field  trial  stock 
farm  reared.  A.  W.  Sternbloom,  4  Central  Sa. 
Keene,  N.  H. 


PIT  GAME  FOWL,  choice  young  stock  reared 
on  unlimited  range.  W.  E.  Forrister,  Framin*- 
ham,  Mass.  ^ 


FOR  SALE  AT  BARGAINS — Two  good  bird 
dogs,  also  one  good  gun.  J.  D.  Derr,  Dallas,  N.  C. 


cash.  C.  M.  Augustine,  Whitehall,  Wis. 


TAXIDERMISTS — On  all  trophies  of  the  cha»e 

such  as  deer  heads,  moose  heads,  and  elk  head* 
for  wall  mounts;  fox,  wolf,  coyote,  bear,  for 
beautiful  mounted  rugs,  birds  of  all  kinds.  We 
tan  and  dress  all  kinds  of  fur  skins  for  ladie*’ 
turs.  send  for  catalogue.  W.  W.  Weaver,  Custom 
Tanner,  Reading,  Mich. 


QUICK  SALE— 12-gauge  L.  C.  Smith,  grade  A 
Catalogue  Price  $400.  One  trigger  $25  extra 
makes  $425.  Used  but  in  good  condition.  First 
$95  takes  it.  Ernst  Grauer,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


muzzle  loading  rifle,  made  to  order  about  45 
years  ago,  is  mounted  with  Malcolm  Telescope; 

ej  t0,  be  ln  good  condition;  was  the  be*t 
100  rod  turkey  gun  in  this  section  in  1870.  A.  W. 
Tarford,  Adams,  Mass. 


MINK,  MARTEN,  GUINEA  PIGS-Superior 

Northern  Ranch  Raised  Specimens.  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Fur  Farms,  Detour,  Mich. 


STEVENS  SINGLE  TRAP  GUN— 12  ga.  new 
never  used,  $12.50.  (Shipped  subject  to  examin¬ 
ation.)  McCalluters,  221  W.  Baltimore  street. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — ‘Loose  or  bound  volumes  of  Forest 
^?d.Stream>‘  years  1912  to  1915,  inclusive.  S.  G. 
McMeen,  277  Woodland  Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 


WANTED— 20  gauge  Winchester  shotgun;  full 
choke;  good  shape  and  a  bargain.  J.  E.  Heuston. 

Agra,  Okla. 


The  Whole  Trick  in  breeding  Canada  Wild 
Geese,  Swans,  etc.,  is  to  start  with  Breeding 
Pairs— and  they  must  be  in  their  new  quarters 
early  before  the  mating  season  begins.  Buy  now 
for  next  spring’s  breeding.  Mated,  breeding 
pairs  Canadas  $15;  young  pairs  $10;  Wild  Black 
Mallards,  Red-heads,  other  ornamental  water- 
fowl.  Whealton  Water-Fowl  Farms,  Chincoteagae 
Island,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— One  Savage  .32  auto  pistol  in  fine 
condition.  First  money  order  for  $10  takes  it. 
H.  W.  Kirchner,  Amidon,  No.  Dak. 


BOB  WHITE  QUAIL — Blue  Quail,  Gambel*, 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese,  Swan*, 
Cranes,  Wild  Turkeys,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Cage 
Birds,  Game  Birds,  Pet  Stock,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo, 
Silver  Foxes,  Mink,  etc.  Big,  beautiful,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  10c.  Price  lists  free.  Homes 
Zoological  Arena  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SHELLS 

at  the 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 

continued  the  winning  habit  which  has  been  so  much  in  evidence 
in  the  past.  The  following  scores,  made  in  a  field  of  over  600  of  the 
greatest  shooters  in  the  country,  attest  the  thoroughly  dependable 

quality  of  the  (g)  brand: 

i 

ST.  LOUIS  INTRODUCTORY. 

Two  hundred  Targets,  18  yards  rise,  won  by  Harvey  Dixon.  Score.  .  197 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP  AT  DOUBLE  TARGETS. 

Fifty  pairs,  16  yards  rise,  won  by  Allen  Heil.  Score  .  89 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP. 

Third  (tie),  Chas.  Atkinson.  Score .  97  ex  iqq 

CONSOLATION  HANDICAP. 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Vogel  (18  yards.)  Score .  95  ex  100 

AMATEUR  SINGLE  TARGET  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Runner-up,  C.  B.  Eaton.  Score .  98  ex  iqq 

E.  C.  CUP  MATCH.  • 

Runner-up,  W.  R.  Crosby.  Score .  184  ex  200 

MOUND  CITY  OVERTURE. 

One  hundred  Targets,  16  yards  rise,  third  place  (tie), 

won  by  Mrs.  L.  G.  Vogel.  Score .  97 

The  highest  score  made  by  any  woman  contestant. 

LONG  AMATEUR  RUNS. 

Harvey  Dixon,  104;  E.  W.  Renfro,  75;  Mrs.  Vogel,  74;  J.  C.  Famechon,  72  and  50, 
W.  Henderson,  63,  etc.,  etc. 

PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Dunspaugh  Trophy). 

Won  by  Phil  R.  Miller,  who  qualified  with  99  ex  100,  and 

won  with  a  score  of . 122  ex  125 

The  victories  won  by  users  of  the  ®  brand  at  the  1916  Grand 
American,  including  the  highest  professional  honors,  once  more 
proclaim  these  goods  to  be  of  SUPERLATIVE  QUALITY,  worthy 
of  the  patronage  of  the  most  exacting  sportsmen. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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MOOSE  HEADS 

Two  magnificent  specimens  with  spreads 
about  SO  inches.  These  are  unusually  fine 
heads  in  excellent  condition,  and  recently 
mounted  by  Sinibaldi  &  Smith  of  St. 
John,  N.B. 

Finding  that  I  cannot  use  them  at  present, 
I  will  dispose  of  them  at  bargain  prices.  This 
is  a  rare  opportunity.  If  interested  address 
E.  W.  Lovejoy, 

813  Broadway,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE— Whole  body  ready  to  mount  bull 
moose,  elk,  woodland  caribou  and  deer  speci¬ 
mens;  different  sizes  of  moose,  elk,  caribou, 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  black  and  white  tail 
deer  heads;  also  scalps  to  suit  the  horns  you 
now  have.  All  guaranteed  goods  at  trade  prices 
to  all.  Duty  free.  Delivery  guaranteed,  bit- 
teen  years’  experience  in  this  business.  Ship¬ 
ping  all  over  U.  S.  A.  Let  me  hear  from  you. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Dealer  in  Game  Heads,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada. _ 


WANTED— Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can_  see,.*Je  “I*?,  ^ 
America  Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have 
field  trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care  220 
Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THOMAS- 


The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  t 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

F.E.  THOMAS,  117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


If  you  want 
to  buy  a  dog 

Read  the  KENNEL  MART  in  the  columns 

of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
118  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  BOOK  FOR  ANGLERS. 

DAINTILY  bound  in  a  cover  of  green 
leather,  with  ornamentation  of  gold, 
as  becomes  a  book  written  by  that 
eminent  angler-poet  and  scientist,  Dr  John 
D.  Quackenbos,  Mr.  Thomas  'Wright,  of 
150  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  volume  that  is  worthy  in 
the  matter  of  its  contents  to  occupy  a  place 
on  the  library  shelf  with  the  beloved 
Walton.  The  book,  which  was  published 
for  the  Anglers’  Club  of  New  York,  deals 
with  the  ancestry  of  the  brook  trout,  but 
while  we  may  pay  tribute  to  the  erudition 
and  scientific  accuracy  of  the  learned  author, 
with  whose  writings  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream  are  familiar,  we  prefer  to  speak  of 
this  volume  as  it  should  be  spoken  of — a 
poem  in  prose  and  one  of  the  few  books 
since  Walton  that  your  true  angler,  who 
is  always  a  poet,  must  own. 

The  angling  world  owes  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Mr.  Wright  for  having  taken  this 
series  of  delightful  little  essays  or  prose 
poems  on  angling,  and  given  them  a  dress 
in  keeping  with  their  worth.  In  the  de 
luxe  binding,  the  handsome  topography, 
and  the  series  of  colored  plates,  the  book 
is  an  ideal  Christmas  present  or  a  remem¬ 
brance  suitable  to  any  occasion.  Then,  too, 
every  angler  and  lover  of  good  literature 
will  want  the  volume  for  his  own  library. 
Forest  and  Stream  will  supply  it  at  three 
dollars,  with  ten  cents  extra  for  parcel 
postage. 


PROTECTING  THE  BEAR 

By  Rupert  Starbird. 


1WAS  pleased  to  read  in  the  October 
number  Mr.  Schenck’s  comments  on 
protecting  the  black  bear.  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  “pack”  trip  through  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Idaho,  which  took  most  of 
the  month  of  September. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  State  of  Idaho 
places  a  bounty  on  bears  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  alleged  to  destroy  sheep  and 
cattle,  which  is  going  it  stronger  than  to 
have  no  closed  season.  No  doubt  the  sheep 
men  and  cattlemen  control  this  legislation, 
claiming  a  loss  to  their  stock  from  the 
black  and  brown  bear. 

In  the  section  I  was  in  the  cattle  ranged 
all  around  and  through  the  forest  reserve 
and  were  only  claimed  and  counted  when 
the  association  had  its  round-up.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  prevent  small  bands 
of  sheep  from  straying  away  from  the 
main  flock,  and  when  they  do  it  is  likely 
to  be  good  night.  Everyone’s  hand  is 
against  the  sheepmen  and  the  settlers  like 
to  have  a  nice  fresh  lamb  or  two  hanging 
up  handy.  They  argue  that  the  sheep  have 
strayed  away;  that  the  main  bunch  has 
passed  on  and  that  they  may  as  well  have 
mutton  as  for  the  coyotes  to  pick  them  up. 
One  flock  was  driven  out  of  the  hills  while 
I  was  there,  which  was  several  hundred 
head  short. 

Now,  is  it  right  or  fair  to  penalize  the 
bear,  when  the  loss  from  that  source  is 
nothing  compared  to  other  causes?  The 
coyote  is  the  “cuss.”  Put  bounty  enough 
on  his  scalp  so  that  it  will  be  a  paying 
proposition  to  hunt  him. 

I  met  a  bear  trapper  who  has  caught 
nine  this  summer  and  fall ;  skins  not  prime. 
No  revenue  to  the  state  for  hunter’s  li¬ 
censes,  no  money  spent  along  the  way  hunt¬ 
ing  these  bears. 

A  sportsman  would  scatter  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  along  the 
way  on  a  bear  hunt,  then  perhaps  he  would 
not  get  one.  Even  though  a  bear  should 
like  mutton,  he  would  have  to  take  a  lot  at 
five  dollars  or  five^fifty  per  head  to  balance 
his  value  to  the  state  as  a  game  animal. 
This  note  will  carry  no  weight  as  to  amend¬ 
ing  the  Idaho  game  laws. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that  bear  meat 
is  sometimes  very  fine;  and  I  know  by  your 
editorial  that  you  do  not  like  it. 

Last  year,  in  April,  I  shot  a  brown  bear. 
He  was  fat  and  just  looking  things  over 
after  his  winter’s  sleep.  His  appetite  was 
still  dainty,  as  he  had  only  an  ounce  or 
two  in  his  stomach  from  a  pinyon  pine, 
and  his  intestines  were  clean  and  white. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  brand-new  bear.  We 
picked  his  bones  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
with  as  much  relish  as  we  would  eat  moose 
or  caribou.  I  know  what  you  mean  and 
agree  with  you,  that  a  man  would  have  to 
be  something  on  the  order  of  an  Eskimo  to 
get  away  with  it  in  the  summer  or  fall. 


From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been 
made  to  protect  the  black  bear  in  certain 
States,  and  from  1904  till  1908  the  New 
York  statutes  provided  for  a  close  season 
on  this  species  from  a  date  in  July  until 
the  end  of  September.  However,  the  bear 
suffers  from  the  bad  name  which  we  are 


told  will  hang  a  dog,  and  the  prejudice 
against  it  is  so  strong  that  enforcement  of 
a  protective  law  proved — in  New  York — 
very  difficult.  Justices  of  the  Peace  would 
not  convict  under  testimony  that  to  some 
people  seemed  conclusive,  and  finally,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  game  laws,  it 
was  thought  better  to  allow  the  protective 
statute  to  be  repealed. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  most  black 
bears  are  entirely  harmless,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  now  and  then  a  bear  is  found 
that  takes  to  killing  sheep,  or  to  causing 
damage  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  for 
the  crimes  of  such  an  individual  the  whole 
species  is  condemned.  While  -most  lions 
and  tigers  prey  on  wild  game,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  from  time  to  time  one 
of  these  animals  develops  into  a  man-eater. 
Similarly  the  red  and  the  black  bears  of  In¬ 
dia,  while  commonly  vegetarian,  occasional¬ 
ly  take  to  killing  cattle,  and  when  a  bear 
does  this  it  becomes  very  destructive.  In 
his  excellent  book  “Sport  and  Folk-lore  in 
the  Himalayas,”  Mr.  Houghton  says  that 
cattle  killing  is  far  more  common  in  some 
districts  than  in  others,  and  declared  that 
the  fondness  of  these  bears  for  a  meat 
diet  is  an  acquired  taste,  which  increases 
and  becomes  more  and  more  common. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  much  missionary 
work  must  be  done  before  State  legisla¬ 
tures  can  be  convinced  that  the  bear  is  a 
harmless  animal.  Our  correspondent 
should  try  to  demonstrate — as  he  is  doing 
— that  the  bear  has  a  greater  money  value 
to  the  State  when  moving  about  on  four 
legs  than  in  the  form  of  a  dried  hide. 
These  are  the  arguments  which  nearly  forty 
years  ago  were  advanced  by  Mr.  Hubbard 
in  behalf  of  protection  of  Maine  game, 
and  we  all  know  that  at  last  these  argu¬ 
ments  brought  about  the  desired  legislation. 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  bear  flesh  and  bear  flesh, 
but  many  of  us  have  not  often  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  eat  bear  meat  so  good  as 
that  which  he  describes. — The  Editors.] 

Game  Laws 
In  Brief 

United  States  and  Canada 

Game  and  Fish  Laws  revised  for 
1916-1917  is  now  on  press. 

As  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  most  states  and  provinces 
it  is  essential  that  you  have  the 
new  edition  of  the 

Original  Condenser 

and  Simplifier  of  the  State 
Laws 

Only  ten  thousand  copies  will  be 
printed  so  you  would  do  well  to 
put  in  an  order  now. 

25  CENTS  POSTPAID 
Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Co. 
118  East  28th  St.,  -  NEW  YORK 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM’S 


Money  Saving  Subscription  Service 

Orders  may  be  placed  through  your  local  newsdealer  or  sent  direct  to  FOREST  and  STREAM 

Any  reader  of  Forest  and  Stream  wishing  to  subscribe  for  other  publications  can  send  orders 
through  our  Subscription  Service  Department  at  special  bargain  prices.  Publications  may  be 
ordered  to  one  or  different  addresses  and  special  rates  apply  to  old  or  new  subscriptions.  All 
Canadian  or  foreign  subscriptions  are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  for  postage. 


Our  Special  Bargains  for  December 


OFFER  NO.  1 

The  regular  yearly  subscription  rate  to  “Forest  and  Stream” 
advances  with  this  issue  to  $1.50. 

For  a  limited  period  subscription  orders  to  “Forest  and 
Stream”  for  a  two  year  term  or  for  one  year  to  two  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  accepted  at  $2.00. 


OFFER  NO.  2 

“FOREST  AND  STREAM” 
with  “FIELD  AND  STREAM” 
or  “THE  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN” 

OFFER  NO.  3 

“FOREST  AND  STREAM” 
with  “THE  ROY  SCOUTS  MAGAZINE” 
(THE  BOYS  LIFE) 


Value  $3.00 
OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 


Value  $2.50 
OUR  PRICE 

$1.50 


OTHER  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


You  Can  Arrange  Your  Own  Subscription  Bargains  from  the  Following  Publications: 


To  ascertain  the  bargain  price  of  any  group  of 
publications;  add  the  class  numbers  of  the  desired 
publications  together,  then  multiply  the  total  by 
five,  the  result  being  the  exact  price.  Where  no 
class  number  is  shown,  publication  may  be  ordered 
at  publisher’s  price. 


EXAMPLE 


Class 

“FOREST  AND  STREAM”  17 

“BASEBALL  MAGAZINE”  23 

“NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN”  25 

TOTAL  $3  65  x  5  -  $3.25 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Magazine  Price 

ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING 
AND  ART 

55  Architectural  Record  .  $3.00 

55  Arts  and  Decoration .  3.00 

25  Camera  .  1.50 

50  Craftsman  .  3.00 

40  House  Beautiful  .  2.00 

AUTOMOBILE,  MARINE  AND  AERO 

60  Automobile  .  3.00 

40  Horseless  Age  .  2.00 

60  Motor  .  3.00 

60  Motor  Age  . .' . 3.00 

40  Motor  Boat  .  2.00 

30  Motor  Boating  .  1.50 

'60  Motor  Print  .  3.00 

Rudder  .  2.00 

35  Yachting  .  1.75 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL 

100  Financial  Age  .  5.00 

Manufacturers’  Record  .  4.00 

System  (with  How  Book) .  2.00 

FARM  AND  GARDEN 

Country  Gentlemen  .  1.00 

17  Farm  Journal  (5  years) .  1.00 

30  Garden  Magazine  .  1.50 

60  House  and  Garden .  3.00 

FICTION,  LITERARY  AND  GENERAL 

30  Adventure  .  $1.50 

35  Ainslee’s  .  1.90 

25  American  .  1.50 

Argosy  .  1.00 

80  Atlantic  Monthly  .  4.00 

70  Century  .  4.00 

50  Collier’s  Weekly  .  2.50 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Magazine  Price 

25  Everybody’s  .  1.50 

70  Harper’s  Magazine  .  4.00 

Hearst’s  Magazine  .  1.50 

100  Judge  .  5.00 

Literary  Digest  .  3.00 

100  Leslie’s  Weekly  .  5.00 

100  Life  .  5.00 

20  McClure’s  .  1.00 

30  Metropolitan  .  1.50 

Munsey’s  .  1.00 

25  Pearson’s  .  1.50 

90  Puck  . 5.00 

40  Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

50  Scribner’s  .  3.00 

60  Snappy  Stories  .  3.00 

25  Sunset  .  1.50 

50  World’s  Work  _. .  3.00 

30  Young’s  Magazine  .  1.50 

JUVENILE 

50  St.  Nicholas  .  3.00 

40  Youth’s  Companion  .  2.00 

PROFESSIONAL 

Dental  Digest  .  1.00 

40  Medical  Review  of  Reviews .  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

56  American  Forestry  .  3.00 

Bird  Lore  . _ . _ .  1.00 

45  National  Geographic  Magazine..  2.50 
OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

20  All  Outdoors  .  1.00 

80  American  Field  .  4.00 

40  American  Kennel  Gazette  .  2.00 

25  Baseball  Magazine  . .  1.50 

70  Country  Life  in  America .  4.00 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Magazine  Price 

30  Field  and  Fancy  .  2.00 

25  Field  and  Stream  .  1.50 

17  Forest  and  Stream .  1.00 

30  Hunter,  Trader  and  Trapper .  1.50 

25  National  Sportsman  .  1.50 

23  Outdoor  Life  .  l.So 

23  Outer’s  Book  .  1.50 

50  Outing  Magazine  .  3^00 

23  Physical  Culture  .  1.50 

30  Recreation  .  1,50 

27  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada .  1.50 

Sporting  Goods  Dealer  .  1.00 

Town  &  Country .  5.00 

55  Travel  .  3.00 

SCIENTIFIC,  TECHNICAL  AND 
TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Popular  Mechanics  .  1.50 

30  Popular  Science  Monthly .  1.50 

Railroad  Man’s  Magazine .  1.00 

70  Scientific  American  .  4. 00 

WOMEN,  HOME  AND  FASHION 

25  Delineator  .  1.50 

12  Designer  . 75 

40  Fashionable  Dress  .  2^50 

Good  Housekeeping  .  1.50 

Harper’s  Bazar  .  3.00 

9  Housewife  . 50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

15  Ladies’  World  .  1.00 

10  McCall’s  Magazine  . 50 

17  Modern  Priscilla  .  1.00 

8  People’s  Home  Journal . 50 

30  Pictorial  Review  .  1.50 

80  Vogue  .  4,00 

25  Woman’s  Home  Companion .  1.50 

12  Woman’s  Magazine  . 75 


Send  all  orders  to  FOREST  and  STREAM,  ns  e.  28th  st.,  new  york  city 
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THE  KENNEL  MART 
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A  reliable  remedy  for 
DISTEMPER  in  dogs  of  all  ages. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Druggists  or  by  mail,  50c. 
THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Toronto,  Can. 


IMPORTED  NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS,  Irish  Wolf- 
ihounds,  English  Blood- 
’hounds,  American  Fox- 
'hounds,  Deer,  Wolf  and 
Cat  Hounds.  Illustrated 
catalogue  for  Sc.  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS 
Lexington,  Ky. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  _  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated, _  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps 
or  coin. 


OAKHURST  DOG  CRATE 


Light,  strong,  brass- 
bound  corners. 
Length  35  inches. 
Width  21  inches, 
Heighth  25  inches. 
This  is  standard  size 
for  setters  and 
pointers. 
Price  $5.00 
Size  larger  for  two 
dogs  $6.75 

Send  for  circular 


OAKHURST  KENNELS,  Box  19  Russelville,  Ky. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale — 
prices  on  application. 

PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


Birdy  Field  Trial  Shooting  Dogs 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Telephone,  29-M 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pointers  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 

Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Dogs  With  Brains— They  Are  Bird  Hunters, 
Bench  Winners,  Too 

FRANK’S  DEN  (34008) 

Winner  Second  S.  W.  Field  Trials  on  Quail  and 
the  All  American  Prarie  Chicken 
Trials  of  1916 

Fishel’*  Frank— Becky  Cott 

Write  me  for  interesting  booklet  free  about 
these  dogs.  Enlargements  of  this  and  other 

photos  of  dogs  can  be  had,  suitable  for  framing. 

Stud  Fee,  $25 

>P.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


SAY 

SPRATT’S 

TO  YOUR  DEALER 

* 

and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  will  get  the  best 
food  for  your  dog  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

In  spite  of  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  entering  into 

the  composition  of 

SPRATT’S  Dog  Cakes  and  Puppy  Biscuits 
Etc.  Etc. 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue,  which  contains  useful  information 
regarding  kennel  management,  feeding,  etc. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 


NEWARK,  N.  J.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  ST.  LOUIS.  CLEVELAND. 

Factory  also  in  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


MONTREAL. 


THE  BEST  KNOWN 
BOY  IN  THE  WORLD 


From  China  to  New  York,  and 

around  the  world  the  other  way, 
to  London,  there  is  one  boy  who 
is  known  and  loved  above  all  others 
— and  that  boy  is  Tom  Sawyer. 

In  him  each  man  knows  the  image  of 
his  own  boyhood,  of  the  dreams  and  its 
restlessness,  and  its  wildness,  and  its  mis¬ 
chief,  and  vague  striving  to  be  decent, 
and  ambition. 

In  Mark  Twain’s  Tom  Sawyer  each  man 
sees  the  renewal  of  his  own  youth.  In 
Tom  Sawyer  each  woman  sees  the  son 
she  loves.  And  why  not,  for  Tom 
Sawyer  is  really  the  story  of  Mark  Twain’s 
own  boyhood. 

The  Chinese  mandarin  chuckles  over 
that  classic  incident  where  Tom  made 
the  other  boys  pay  him  for  doing  his 
work.  The  little  Russian  trembles  on 
the  dark  hillside  where  he  overhears 
Indian  Joe  plotting  to  rob  the  widow. 


The  German  in  his  trench  tunnel,  with 
death  all  about  him,  catches  his  breath 
as  he  reads  of  Tom  and  little  Becky 
alone  in  the  tunnel. 

Wherever  men  read,  they  shiver  with 
Tom  in  that  graveyard  that  fearful  mid¬ 
night  when,  by  a  new  made  grave,  he  saw 
a  man  murdered. 

And  each  man  who  reads  knows  his  own 

mother  in  Aunt  Polly,  and  thinks  how 
he  too  must  have  been  a  trying  child; 
and  he  wishes  he  had  a  chance  to  do  it 
all  over  again  and  make  it  up  to  a  long- 
suffering  and  patient  mother. 

In  Tom  Sawyer  there  is  universal  boy¬ 
hood,  there  is  laughter  and  tears.  But 
there  is  something  bigger.  Not  only 
those  things  which  are  difficult  and  ab¬ 
struse  are  literature.  A  thing  so  joyous, 
so  laughable  as  Tom  Sawyer  must  be 
literature — and  the  man  who  wrote  it  is 
one  of  the  most  universal  in  his  appeal 
of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 


MARK  TWAIN 


Another  Lincoln  in  Spirit 


Mark  Twain  made  us  laugh,  so  that  we  had 
no  time  to  see  that  his  style  was  sublime, 
that  he  was  almost  biblical  in  simplicity, 
that  he  was  to  America  another  Lincoln 
in  spirit. 

To  us,  to  everyone  in  the  United  States,  he 
was  just  Mark  Twain — well-beloved,  one  of 
ourselves,  one  to  laugh  with,  one  to  go  to 
for  cheer,  one  to  go  to  for  sane,  pointed 
views.  Now  he  is  gone;  the  trenchant  pen 
is  still.  But  his  joyous  spirit  is  still  with  us. 
Mark  Twain’s  smile  will  live  forever.  His 
laughter  is  eternal. 


In  his  work  we  find  all  things,  from  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  “Huckleberry  Finn”  to  the  sublime 
of  “Joan  of  Arc” — that  spiritual  book  of 
serene  and  lovely  beauty.  A  man  who  could 
write  two  such  books  as  “Huckleberry  Finn” 
and  “Joan  of  Arc”  was  sublime  in  power. 

All  that  is  lovable  and  daring — that  is  spec¬ 
tacular  in  American  life,  he  has  expressed. 
All  that  is  impatient  with  oppression;  but 
above  all,  that  intangible  something  that 
makes  America  what  it  is,  the  world  finds  in 
Mark  Twain.  He  is  our  Mark  Twain.  He 
is  the  great  American.  Europe  so  recognizes 
him.  Asia  so  knows  him. 


Get  Your  Set 
for  Christmas  Be¬ 
fore  the  Price  Goes  Up 


This  is  Mark  Twain 


This  is  Mark  Twain 
in  Bohemian 


dobrodruZsty! 
TOMA  SAW  YE 
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MAR*  TWAIN. 

KAREL  KOHLMAM 
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ZThis  is  Mark  Twain 
in  Russian 


Before  the  war  we  had  contracts  for  paper, 
ink  and  cloth,  but  our  contracts  are  expiring. 
Paper,  ink,  cloth  and  thread — everything 
that  goes  into  the  manufacturing  of  books 
has  gone  to  such  a  high  figure  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  more  sets  at  this 
present  price. 


This  is  Mark  Twain 
m  Hebrew 
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This  is  Mark  Twain 
in  Hungarian 


As  long  as  the  present  supply  of  sets  lasts, 
you  may  have  the  low  price.  When  that 
is  exhausted  the  price  goes  up. 

Every  American  must  have  a  set  of  Mark 
Twain.  Get  yours  now.  If  you  wait,  you 
will  pay  more.  Never  again  will  you  be  able 
to  buy  Mark  Twain  at  the  present  price. 
Send  the  coupon  today  without  money  for 


the  whole  set  on  10  days’ 
approval,  to  be  sent  back 
if  you  do  not  like  it. 

Send  the  coupon  today 
while  the  price  is  low, 
so  that  you  can  have 
your  set  for  Christ¬ 
mas. 


25  VOLUMES 

Novels 

Stories 
Humor 

Essays 
Travels 
History 


Harper 
&  Bros. 
New  York 


Please  send 
me  M  A  R  K 
TWAIN’S 
WORKS.  I 
may  keep  this  set 
for  ten  days  for 
examination  and  re 
turn  it  to  you,  at  your 
expense,  if  I  do  not  want 
it.  If  I  keep  the  books  I 
will  remit  Si.oo  at  once  and 
$2.00  a  month  for  twelve 
months.  F.  &  g.  M7 


Name. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York 


Address  . 


The  Grand  American  Handicap,  the  trapshooting  classic — equivalent 
to  the  World’s  Series  in  baseball,  the  event  that  marks  the  climax  in  a 
trapshooter’s  career,  was  won  by  Capt.  J.  F.  Wulf,  of  Milwaukee,  with 
the  wonderful  score  of  99  x  100  from  the  19-yard  mark,  shooting 
Winchester  ‘  ‘  Repeater  ’  ’  Loaded  Shells. 

National  Amateur  Championship 
at  Doubles 

F.  M.  Troeh  was  second  in  this  event  with 
88  x  100  which  was  only  one  under  the  winner. 
He  shot  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun. 

Women’s  National  Championship 

Won  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Dalton,  of  Warsaw,  Ind., 
who  scored  23  x  25  in  the  elimination  contest 
and  made  the  same  score  in  the  final  contest 
with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun. 

Mound  City  Overture 

Won  by  F.  M.  Troeh,  of  Washington,  with  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun.  Score  99  x  100 
and  20  straight. 

General  Average  on  16-Yard  Targets 

Won  by  F.  M.  Troeh,  of  Washington,  with  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun.  Score  187  x  200 

This  was  a  great  victory  for  Winchester  guns  and  shells;  and  as  a 
demonstration  of  “speed”  and  other  desirable  qualities  in  guns  and 
shells,  it  shows  up  like  the  red  W  on  a  package  of  Winchester  ammu¬ 
nition.  It  also  shows  why  you  should 

SHOOT  WINCHESTER  GUNS  AND  SHELLS 

Winchester  Loaded  Shells,  as  well  as  Winchester  Guns,  were 
awarded  the  FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  and  it  was  intended  to  cover 
everything  in  this  line,  no  matter  under  what  designation. 


National  Amateur  Championship 

Won  by  F.  M.  Troeh,  of  Washington,  shooting 
a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun.  Score  99x100. 

Professional  Championship  (Dunspaugh 
Trophy) 

Won  by  Phil  R.  Miller  with  a  Winchester 
Repeating  Shotgun.  Score,  97  x  100  and  25 
straight. 

Hercules  All-around  Amateur 
Championship 

Won  by  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  of  Baltimore, 
with  Winchester  Loaded  Shells.  Score, 
x  200. 


185 


General  Average  on  All  Single  Targets 

Won  by  F.  M,  Troeh,  of  Washington,  with  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun.  Score  576  x 
600. 
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Trade  Mark 


WINCHESTER 

“REPEATER”  LOADED  SHELLS 


Capt.  J.  F.  Wulf, 
The  Winner 


THIS  is  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  of  building 
and  furnishing  log  cabins  or  cottages  ever  written. 

The  author — a  prominent  architect  and  forest  enthusiast — 
presents  in  this  one  volume  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  that 
confront  the  builder  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  home,  and 
furnishes  full  explanation  on  how  and  where  to  build  anything 
from  a  shack  to  the  most  pretentious  mountain  structure. 

Added  to  the  practical  and  valuable  instruction  on  both  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  log  cabin  construction,  this  book  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  illustrations  and  plans  covering  the 
building  of  fire-places,  chimneys,  rustic  stairways,  appropri¬ 
ate  log  cabin  furniture,  etc. 

Strongly  bound  in  durable  buckram,  this  useful  and  practi¬ 
cal  book  will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  interested  in  log  cabin 
building  or  it  will  make  a  truly  ideal  holiday  gift. 


Price,  $1.50 

Postpaid 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

118  E.  28th  St„  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Here’s  A  Splendid  Holiday  Gift  Book 


LOG  CABINS 

AND  COTTAGES 


HOW  TO  BUILD  AND 

FURNISH  THEM 


LURING  THE  MONARCH 

By  Edward  Breck . 

FIELD  INCIDENTS 

By  Ripley  . 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  . 

NATURAL  HISTORY  . 

THOSE  QUEBEC  LAKERS 

By  Pious  Jeems,  Jr . 
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BARRIENTOS 

^T^HE  new-found  treasure-voice  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera — the  world’s  greatest 
A  coloratura  soprano — can  now  be  heard  on  Columbia  Records  exclusively * 

.^.All  exQu^s^e  ai"t  °f  Barrientos  is  reflected  in  her  first  Columbia  recordings 
of  Silence  O’er  All”  and  the  “Mad  Scene”  from  “Lucia”  and  the  “Valse” 
from  Gounod’s  “Mireille.” 

Columbia  Records  are  living  reflections  of  the  art  of  the  greatest 
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Sembach,  Barrientos,  Bonci,  Gates,  Macbeth. 

Hear  these  records  at  your  dealer’s  to-day  and — you  will  have 
heard  Barrientos  herself!  “ Hearing  is  believing !” 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 
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THE  SILVER  KING  IN  HIS 
FLORIDA  DOMINION 


TROUT  and  salmon  have  been  taken 
in  various  way  for  food  for  market 
and  for  sport  for  many  generations, 
but  it  is  less  than  a  generation  since  the 
tarpon  was  elected  to  first  rank  as  a  sport 
fish.  The  first  record  we  have  of  tarpon 
fishing  is  by  A.  W.  Dimmock,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Homosassa  River  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida. 

The  establishment  of  tarpon  fishing  took 
several  years,  because  the  equipment  of 
the  fisherman  was  ill  adapted  to  this  spe¬ 
cific  variety  of  submarine.  All  gear  was 
too  light  and  the  character  of  the  Silver 
King  was  not  understood.  There  was  an 
early  period  of  harpooning  tarpon,  and  if 
this  is  the  best  a  man  can  do,  he  can,  no 
doubt,  have  some  sport  and  get  some  fish. 
It  is  on  a  par  with  jacking  deer,  or  sgear- 
ing  salmon.  Sportsmen  and  clubs  have 
now  introduced  sportsmanlike  methods 
which  give  a  maximum  of  sport  and  a 
minimum  of  slaughter. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Tarpon  Club  has  a 
high  ethical  standard  and  a  sportsmanlike 
propaganda.  It  encourages  the  rod  and 
reel  in  all  game  fishing  and  light  tackle,  and 
uses  its  efforts  to  protect  all  game  fish. 
The  president  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Club 


By  G.  M.  RANDALL,  M.  D. 

is  elected  by  the  tarpon.  The  largest  tar¬ 
pon  of  the  season  casts  one  vote  which 
elects  his  captor.  Mr.  Keith  Neville,  of 
North  Platte,  Neb.,  is  the  president  this 
year.  Other  officers  are  elected  by  the 
members.  Membership  in  the  club  is  open 
to  any  person  acceptable  to  the  directors. 
Competition  for  the  club  prizes  is  keen. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  tarpon,  kingfish, 
mackerel,  redfish,  channel  bass  and  several 
other  fish  which  abound  in  these  waters. 

It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  summer 
on  this  coast  is  disagreeably  warm.  The 
writer  has  had  three  years’  experience  on 
and  about  these  waters,  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  has  found  it  nothing  but  delight¬ 
ful  every  month  in  the  year.  Newspaper 
reports  and  Government  weather  reports 
and  personal  experience  all  agree  that  this 
summer  the  west  coast  of  Florida  was  the 
coolest  and  safest  place  in  the  U.  S.  (1916). 

There  is  always  a  breeze  and  cool  nights. 
No  cold  storms,  fogs  or  gales,  no  rock- 
bound  shores  to  get  “cast  upon.”  It  is  a 
friendly  shore.  Landing  can  always  be 
effected  anywhere.  The  shore  line  is  al¬ 
ways  a  broad  beach,  usually  backed  by 


palms  and  pines.  The  gulf  coast  of  Florida 
is  the  yachtman’s,  the  canoeist’s  and  the 
fisherman’s  paradise,  summer  and  winter. 

If  a  man  wants  strenuous  sport  and 
thrills,  he  can  have  it  right  here.  One 
graduates  from  the  bent  pin  and  alder  rod 
class  the  minute  he  essays  to  hit  the  tar¬ 
pon  trail. 

I  was  in  the  boat  with  Col.  J.  A.  H.,  last 
June  and  as  he  was  hauling  a  tarpon  over 
the  rail  with  his  gaff,  a  shark  stuck  about 
three  feet  of  jaws  out  of  the  water  and  bi¬ 
sected  his  tarpon  like  cutting  butter  with 
a  hot  knife.  T^his  is  no  time  for  fish 
stories,  because  there  is  more  truth  dis¬ 
believed  than  there  are  lies  told  about  Flor¬ 
ida  fishing. 

F  any  fisherman  has  exhausted  his  supply 
of  thrills  and  is  looking  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  let  him  on  any  June  day  get 
into  a  motor  boat  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
head  her  for  Egmont  Pass.  The  bright 
sunshine,  the  clear  air,  the  blue  sky,  just 
enough  wind  to  ripple  the  dark  blue  waters 
of  the  Gulf  and  blow  the  cobwebs  out  of 
his  brain,  he  will  be  in  the  best  tarpon 
ground  in  the  world,  and  he  will  see  things 
without  marine  glasses  or  liquid  bait. 

He  will  see  the  “Silver  King”  in  all  his 
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Photograph  of  a  Leaping  Tarpon  (Retouched  to  Make  Printing  Possible,  But  Otherwise  Unaltered.) 


glory  in  the  water  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  the  air.  To  see  a  tarpon  six  feet 
long  jump  ten  feet  is  startling  but  not  a 
rare  sight  here.  When  a  tarpon  is  “struck,” 
eight  times  out  of  ten  he  will  beat  it  for 
the  clouds  above.  He  will  try  to  throw  the 
hook  and  bait  and  sometimes  will  succeed. 

I  have  seen  a  tarpon  throw  hook  and 
bait  forty  feet  to  be  gobbled  by  a  pelican, 
and  instead  of  fins,  I  had  to  play  feathers. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  catch  pelican. 

Mr.  Dimmock  tells  a  story,  no  doubt 
absolutely  true,  of  his  needle-fish  bait  be¬ 
ing  thrown  by  a  tarpon  and  caught  in  the 
air  by  a  “man-of-war”  hawk. 

An  enumeration  of  the  principal  varie¬ 
ties  of  sport  fish  and  approximate  dates 
when  best  sport  is  to  be  expected  will  be 
of  some  use.  Some  wise  man  has  said, 
“the  time  to  catch  suckers  is  when  suckers 
are  running.” 

The  best  all  round  fishing  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida  certainly  comes  when  Na¬ 
ture  is  at  her  best.  No  sport  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  amid  more  beautiful  and  healthful 
surroundings,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
sport  more  legitimately  exciting  than  tarpon 
fishing. 

Tarpon,  April  15th  to  July  15th 
Kingfish,  April  ist  to  July  1st 
Mackerel,  March  ist  to  November  ist 
Pompano,  May  ist  to  August  ist 
Channel  Bass,  all  year 
Trout,  all  year 

Cobia,  July  ist  to  October  ist 
Robalon,  January  ist  to  July  ist 
Weakfish,  February  ist  to  July  ist 
Jew  Fish,  all  year 
Mullet,  all  year 

An  ideal  cruise  is  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Port  Richey,  starting  at  either  point. 
This  covers  about  fifty  miles  of  coast  and 
takes  in  all  the  best  grounds. 

Up  past  Anclote  Light  which  marks  the 
mouth  of  the  Anclote  River  at  Tarpon 
Springs,  which  is  a  very  interesting  place 
to  visit,  as  there  is  the  largest  sponge  fish¬ 
ery  in  the  world.  It  maintains  a  fleet  of 
Greek  “spongers”  as  quaint  and  ancient  as 
the  Greek  galleys  built  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Then  up  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Pithlachascotee  River  (called  “Co- 
tee”  for  short).  The  Cotee  at  Port 
Richey  is  famed  for  its  trout  and  mullet 
fishing  all  the  year  round.  Boats  and  fish¬ 
ing  guides  may  be  had  at  St.  Petersburg 
or  at  Port  Richey.  The  guide  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  at  all;  it  is  a  matter  of  inclination 


Petersburg  is  a  good  starting  point  be¬ 
cause  everybody  knows  the  game  here,  and 
one  can  obtain  any  part  or  all  of  his  equip¬ 
ment  and  tackle  right  here,  at  prices  that 
are  right.  In  the  shops  here,  one  may 
get  anything  from  a  canoe  to  split  shot. 

A  camping-out  proposition  is  the  thing 
for  genuine  sport.  A  waterproof  cover  and 
mosquito  bar  are  essential.  Farm  produce 
may  be  had  at  any  time  from  any  point  oflf 
shore  and  a  dollar  looks  like  a  cart-wheel  to 
the  average  island  farmer.  Oyster  beds  are 
numerous  and  duck  are  plenty.  Take  a  gun 
that  you  do  not  care  much  about  because 
salt  water  is  pretty  sure  to  get  ahead  of 
“Three  in  One.”  The  bud  of  a  cabbage 
palm  is  “victuals  and  drink”  to  a  Cracker 
and  you  will  never  be  out  of  sight  of  them. 

The  writer  has  taken  at  one  time  and 
another  about  all  kinds  of  game  fish  be¬ 
tween  Eastport,  Me.,  and  Astoria,  Ore.,  and 
between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Until  I  struck  the  Silver  King  tarpon, 
I  supposed  trout  fishing  in  Maine  lakes  and 
streams  was  about  the  last  word  in  fishing, 
but  it  is  not. 

In  the  final  analysis  tarpon  fishing  off  the 
west  coast  of  Florida  is  as  far  ahead  of 
any  trout  or  salmon  fishing  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  eagle  is  ahead  of  a  chicadee,  and  Flor¬ 
ida  is  a  fisherman’s  hunting  ground.  That 
is  a  fact. 


whether  one  takes  a  congenial  friend  and 
good  outfit  for  company  or  the  same  out¬ 
fit  and  a  guide.  There  is  no  heavy  work 
or  “carrying”  to  be  done.  No  “portage  up 
over  the  mountains”  in  Florida. 

Perhaps  the  most  abundant  fish  in  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  hereabouts  is  the  mullet, 
but  few  excel  them  when  they  are  cooked. 
The  flesh  is  hard  and  rich.  They  are  not 
considered  a  sport  or  game  fish ;  they  will 
take  no  bait  but  are  taken  with  the  cast 
net.  A  “cast  nqt”  when  extended  as  an 
umbrella  is  pyramidal  or  cone  shaped.  The 
base  of  the  cone  or  pyramid  is  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  has  attached 
at  intervals  of  about  one  foot  lead  sinkers, 
weighing  about  two  ounces  each. 

A  line  is  attached  to  the  point  of  the 
cone  and  another  is  strung  around  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  base  and  acts  as  a  puck¬ 
ering  string  after  the  cast  is  made,  thus 
enveloping  the  fish  in  the  net.  In  cast¬ 
ing  the  operator  takes  the  sinker  in  his 
teeth  and  the  “pucker  line”  in  his  left  hand 
coiled  and  throws  the  net  with  a  centri¬ 
fugal  motion,  much  like  throwing  a  lariat. 
This  extends  the  net  and  it  drops  into  the 
water  where  the  mullet  has  been  seen, 
extended  to  its  widest  capacity.  It  sinks 
quickly  and  immediately  pulled  in. 

Perhaps  he  has  bagged  ten,  perhaps  one, 
and  perhaps  none.  There  is  no  better  trout 
or  mullet  fishing  on  the  Gulf  coast  than 
at  Port  Richey  and  no  more  picturesque 
camping  place.  The  shores  are  high  and 
abundant  supplies  of  all  kinds  may  be  had 
at  the  stores  and  of  the  farmers  here. 
A  canoe  trip  up  the  Cotte  River  is  a  trip 
worth  taking. 

JUST  how  a  man  is  to  proceed  on  his 
first  fishing  trip  for  tarpon  and  other 
game  fish  depends  on  his  individual  taste 
and  desire.  The  geographic  area  of  good 
fishing  is  so  wide  that  he  may  safely  go 
in  any  direction  which  appeals  to  him.  St. 


Landing  Porpoises  on  the  Beach. 
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THAT  fragrant  odor  of  G.  D.  caps ! 
How  lovingly  it  caressed  the  nose 
when  the  hammer  of  the  old  muzzle 
loader  was  lifted  from  the  tube  and  the 
incense  stole  suddenly  heavenward  on  a 
white  wisp  of  smoke.  Down  through  the 
years  the  sense  of  smell  has  eagerly  await¬ 
ed  the  welcome  tingle  again,  and,  like  all 
surprises,  it  is  but  a  short  step  away.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  will  have  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  bouquet,  yet  the  old  delightful  tickle 
is  not  quite  lacking  when  a  tiny  .22  caliber 
smokeless  cartridge  is  placed  in  the  grace¬ 
ful  action  of  a  long,  racy  target  revolver, 
and,  upon  the  gentle  release  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  trigger,  the  muzzle  whips  out  its  vi¬ 
cious  snap  and  from  between  cylinder  and 
barrel  a  familiar  thread  of  white  bends  up¬ 
ward  and  on  it  the  memory  runs  back¬ 
ward  to  short  pants  and  muzzle  loaders. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  people  associate 
the  coined  word  “foolkiller”  with  the  word 
revolver  and  the  minority  would  be  in  the 
front  row  with  their  full  names  if  one  of 
the  $1.98  weapons  were  mentioned.  A  very 
different  feeling  may  well  lay  hold  on  all 
when  a  $15  to  $20  target  revolver  built  for 
.22  caliber  ammunition  is  indicated.  There 
is,  by  the  way,  a  sinister  meaning  in  the 
words  “.22  caliber  ammunition”  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  impress  the  mind,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  pocketbook,  of  him  who  uses  any 
cartridge  with  a  primer  in  its  head,  un¬ 
less,  perchance,  the  shooter  was  fortunate 
in  the  late  stock  market.  If  ever  there  was 
a  sovereign  right  it  finds  its  full  meaning 
in  the  desire  to  burn  powder  and  not  count 
cartridges  when  at  target  practice.  And 
as  for  the  revolver  itself  there  must  be  a 
real  reason  for  its  being  since  two  popular 
makers  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  from 
$15  to  $20  into  an  arm  that  can  be  used  for 
nothing  but  pleasure.  Taking  the  side  arm 
by  and  large  it  has  as  many  uses,  if  not 
quite,  as  there  are  chambers  in  its  cylinder. 
Such  a  variety  would  lead  one  to  think  re¬ 
volver  shooting  is  not  a  confined  art,  never¬ 
theless,  in  our  case,  that  of  a  sportsman,  it 
is  quite  so.  A  process  of  elimination  will 
reveal  its  confinement. 

FEW  sportsmen  need  a  revolver  for  de¬ 
fence,  not  only  because  they  usually 
have  a  better  weapon  at  hand  but  also 
because  they  are  where  “hold-ups”  are  rare 
unless  incited  in  the  highest  type  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  writer  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  passed  most  of  his  waking 
hours  in  front  of  a  wicket  where  he  fondly 
hoped  a  revolver  might  not  be  pointed  at 
him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  although 
the  manager  of  a  famous  detective  agency 
advised  him  that  a  “crook”  is  a  coward  if 
covered  with  a  revolver,  he  held  strictly 
to  his  original  plan  in  which  the  word 
“cover”  held  quite  a  different,  not  to  say 
comfortable,  meaning. 

All  kinds  of  vermin  are  fair  targets  for 
a  revolver  and  the  thought  is  suggested  by 


THE  TINY  TWENTY-TWO 

INDOORS  AND  OUT  WITH 
THE  TARGET  REVOLVER 

By  Fred  O.  Copeland. 

the  fact  that  shot  cartridges  are  on  the 
market  for  so  small  a  cartridge  as  the  .22 
caliber.  The  shot  charge  is  so  light,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  barrel  so  hard  to  clean  after 
their  use  that  they  are  hardly  worth  a 
trial  save  to  see  what  the  miniature  load 
will  do.  They  are  effective  only  at  a  very 
few  feet. 

Hunting  with  a  revolver  will,  indeed, 
draw  a  smile  from  many,  yet  it  is  quite  the 
thing  for  the  sportsman  going  into  the  big 
game  country  of  the  East  to  add  a  .22  cal. 
revolver  to  his  equipment.  They  are  used 
almost  exclusively  to  shoot  grouse  and  al¬ 
though  the  birds  are  quite  tame  in  these 
out-of-the-way  places,  the  sportsman  can 


The  Revolver  Has  Been  Enlarged  to  a  44 
to  Show,  But  the  Principle  is  the  Same. 

hardly  be  censured  who  can  place  a  .22 
mushroom  bullet  from  the  little  side  arm  in 
a  partridge’s  head  at  almost  any  distance 
the  bird  will  allow  him  to  approach. 

FUN  is  the  right  name  for  the  pastime 
of  shooting  at  something  that  will 
wiggle  or  hop  around  when  hit  yet 
will  experience  no  pain.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  the  sportsman  is  a  woods  rambler, 
a  veritable  coureur  de  bois,  for  he  simply 
cannot  resist  being  in  the  haunts  of  the 
game  he  loves.  Perchance  he  may  see  the 
woodcock  carrying  her  young,  actually 
catch  the  ruffed  grouse  in  the  act  of  drum¬ 
ming,  or  give  the  mother  partridge  the 
satisfaction  of  leading  the  intruder  away 
from  her  precious  little  chicks.  It  is  at  this 
waiting  time  of  the  sportsman’s  year — in 
so  far  as  game  is  concerned — that  an  oc¬ 
casional  whiff  of  powder  smells  sweet.  In 
crossing  a  pasture  where  the  background 
is  surely  free  from  living  things,  on  some 
swell  of  ground  between  25  and  50  yards 


away,  stand  erect  several  elongated  thin 
stones  and  see  how  quickly  the  members  of 
this  improvised  gallery  respond  to  your 
aim.  Tin  cans  “take  on”  more  than  rocks 
when  hit  but  they  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  the  hills.  The  river  bottoms  sup¬ 
ply  the  cover  where  tin  cans  abide  but  the 
river  bottom  is  quite  likely  to  be  well  in¬ 
habited  and  therefore  an  unsafe  place  to 
throw  bullets  even  though  they  are  very 
small  and  driven  by  a  very  few  grains  of 
powder.  For  the  12  to  15  yard  range  the 
12  gauge  empty  shot  gun  shell  cannot  be 
improved  upon  as  a  target,  and  it  will 
stand  a  lot  of  abuse,  too,  jumping  gayly 
into  the  air  again  and  again  when  the  shot 
goes  a  bit  low  and  the  brass  base  is  slight¬ 
ly  touched.  Shooting  at  shot  gun  shells  in 
this  way  after  you  know  how  to  shoot  acts 
as  a  barometer  for  your  nerves;  some  days 
one  hit  out  of  five  is  the  reading,  but  on 
those  better  days  four  hits  out  of  five.  In 
fact,  the  revolver  enthusiast  is  restricted  in 
his  pleasure  only  by  lack  of  ingenuity,  but 
he  may  find  the  revolver  is  a  spur  for  this 
quality. 

We  are,  at  last,  after  no  little  wander¬ 
ing,  at  the  threshold  beyond  which  lay  re¬ 
volvers  both  plain  and  fancy,  targets  with 
bold  bull’s-eyes  and  bashful,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  .22  caliber  reaching  the  mystic  num¬ 
ber  of  53.  But  why  choose  any  of  these 
more  than  another? 

A  LEAF  out  of  the  writer’s  past  though 
the  contrast  is  extreme  may  illustrate 
better  than  argument  why  there  is  a 
choice  and  incidently  why  the  writer  him¬ 
self  is  spared  to  burden  the  world  with 
these  lines.  Fancy,  if  you  will,  the  back 
porch  of  a  home  in  a  suburb  of  a  city  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  are  level  with  the  prairie  and  it 
is  a  fitting  time  for  a  sunset  gun.  On  the 
porch  stands  a  wild-eyed  urchin  of  eight 
summers  and  in  his  hand  a  revolver  found 
the  week  before.  It  is  rusted  almost  be¬ 
yond  recognition,  its  cylinder  held  in  place 
by  a  wooden  pin  and  its  stocks  are  missing 
but  curved  between  the  small  hand  that 
hides  part  of  the  space  they  once  occupied 
is  a  deadly  thing,  a  whalebone  corset  spring 
roughly  fitted  to  give  life  to  the  hammer. 
Diligent  search  about  the  neighborhood  had 
unearthed  a  .44  caliber  cartridge  and  after 
much  persuasion  with  a  pocket  knife  one 
chamber  of  the  cylinder  had  been  induced 
to  accept  the  cartridge.  The  first  shot  with 
a  revolver  was  about  .to  be  launched  as  a 
“feu  de  joie.”  With  set  jaws,  the  trigger 
was  yanked  back.  Thud  !  she  had  missed 
fire.  Thirty  more  blows  of  the  hammer 
failed  to  dent  the  primer;  the  sun  had  set 
without  a  salute.  The  other  son  had  been 
spared  the  ordeal  of  “setting”  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  youth  and  although  he  lived  to 
help  drive  live  primers  into  loaded  10- 
gauge  shot  gun  shells  the  next  day  and  still 
retire  regularly  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  even- 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


ing,  with  each  waking  hour  down  through 
the  years  there  has  been  a  persistent  and 
accelerated  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
revolver  to  be  safe  must  be  the  very  best 
money  can  buy  and  that  it  must  be  more 
carefully  used  both  when  fired  and  when 
cleaned  than  any  arm.  To  obtain  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  revolver  purchaser 
should  buy  the  best  and  whether  it  be  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  famous  makes  he 
will  never  be  sorry.  Silver  or  gold  plat¬ 
ing,  ivory,  pearl  or  rubber  stocks  are  not 
to  be  desired  and  though  beautiful  to  look 
at  they  are  hard  to  keep  clean  and  the 
stocks  are  slippery.  Checkered  walnut 
stocks,  whether  they  add  or  detract  from 
the  revolver’s  appearance,  certainly  feel 
dry  and  stick  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  To 
many  there  is  no  finish  more  beautiful 
than  the  smooth  blued  finish.  Engraved 
and  plated  weapons  are  usually  sold  for 
trophies  or  gifts. 

ONCE  we  become  possessed  of  a  re¬ 
volver  we  have  incurred  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  taking  care  of  it.  It  is 
the  very  first  thing  to  know  about  it 
whether  we  know  how  to  manipulate  it 
or  not  for  it  will  not  function  without  be¬ 
ing  clean.  The  rifled  barrel  will  come  in 
for  attention  first  and  if  the  bull’s-eye  ar¬ 


tist  has  used  old-fashioned  black  powder  it 
will  be  well  to  put  on  overalls  and  a  pair 
of  mittens  before  he  lays  hands  on  the' 
blackened  thing  before  him.  If  he  has  used 
Lesmok  powder  he  may  lay  aside  the  over¬ 
alls  and  if  smokeless  powder  he  -may  sub¬ 
stitute  the  white  kid  gloves  he  was  married 
in  for  the  mittens— this  is  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  powder  residues. 
Chemically  speaking,  black  powder  residue 
is  carbon,  potassium  carbonate  and  potas¬ 
sium  sulphides ;  Lesmok,  since  it  has  a 
high  per  cent,  of  black,  probably  leaves 
potassium  nitrate;  smokeless  leaves  nitro¬ 
cellulose,  cellulose,  potassium  or  barium 
carbonates  and  solvents  such  as  amyl  ace¬ 
tate.  The  residue  from  black  and  Lesmok 
powders  cleans  out  as  easily  as  cream 
cheese — would  that  it  were  the  same  color. 
The  residue  from  smokeless,  on  the  other 
hand,  clings  to  steel  as  tenaciously  as 
quicksilver  to  gold.  In  spite  of  this  we  are 
living  in  the  20th  century  and  smokeless 
is  the  powder  to  use,  its  many  advantages 
overbalancing  its  one  disadvantage.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  residue 
left  by  any  of  the  powders  is  acid  or 
alkaline,  a  nitro  solvent  is  the  medicine  to 
use.  As  we  shall  want  to  use  smokeless 
powder,  only  the  method  of  cleaning  out  its 
residue  need  be  given,  ,and  it  is  as  follows : 


Clean  out  the  almost  infinitesimal  ash  from 
barrel  and  from  chambers  of  the  cylinder 
with  a  flannel  swab  on  a  wooden  rod ; 
scrub  the  bore  with  a  brass  brush — on  a 
rod  with  revolving  handle — which  has  been 
dipped  in  a  nitro  solvent;  do  the  same  with 
the  chambers  but  with  another  brush  al¬ 
ways  used  for  this  purpose  and  which  bites 
better  for  not  having  been  used  in  the 
rifled  barrel;  polish  bore  and  chambers 
with  flannel  swabs  on  wooden  rod  till  they 
come  out  white  and  anoint  liberally  with 
nitro  solvent;  scrub  the  muzzle  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  angle  where  barrel  enters 
frame  and  the  angle  where  hammer  enters 
frame  with  rag  wet  with  the  solvent  and 
wipe  the  whole  arm  with  a  rag  moistened 
with  solvent.  The  solvent  is  not  a  lubri¬ 
cant  and  all  wearing  parts  such  as  lock, 
cylinder  bearing,  ejector,  crane  hinge,  etc., 
must  be  occasionally  lubricated  with  a  thin 
oil.  In  the  case  of  smokeless  powder  the 
arm  must  be  cleaned  again  the  following 
day  and  as  the  fouling  sticks  like  sin  the 
target  artist  will  be  lucky  indeed  if  he 
can  free  the  cylinder  muzzle  from  all 
traces  of  powder  “plating,”  and  he  may  be 
minded  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pleas¬ 
ure  without  some  pain  as  the  monkey  said 
when  he  cuffed  the  hedgehog. 

(Continued  in  March  number.) 


THE  BOW  OF  YEW 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  EXPERTS  IT  BRINGS 
DOWN  BIG  GAME  LIKE  A  RIFLE 


EVER  since  Ishi,  the  California  Indian, 
started  us  on  our  archery  career,  three 
years  ago,  it  has  been  an  ambition  to 
hunt  big  game  with  the  bow. 

The  Thompsons  have  given  us  a  fine 
picture  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  an¬ 
cient  and  honorable  weapon,  but  one’s  own 
experience  is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
'  reading. 

Ishi  was  an  unspoiled  Indian,  whose 
methods  of  living  were  those  of  the  pre- 
Colombian  times.  Killing  game  with  the 
bow  and  arrow  was  his  business. 

We  went  together  on  many  small  hunt¬ 
ing  excursions  and  upon  two  rather  ex¬ 
tended  trips  into  the  mountains. 

His  weapon  was  a  four  foot  yew  bow, 
backed  with  sinew,  pulling  about  45  pounds, 
and  shooting  about  200  yards.  His  arrows 
were  of  hazel,  29  inches  long,  tipped  with 
obsidian. 

We  shoot  six  foot  yew  bows,  pulling 
from  50  to  80  pounds,  having  a  cast  of  250 
to  300  yards.  Our  arrows  are  made  of 
birch  11-32  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  28 
inches  long,  having  steel  heads  1V2  inches 
long  by  one  inch  broad.  These  heads  are 
kept  very  sharp  by  filing. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  arrows  are  carried  in 
a  quiver  and  on  a  prolonged  trip  we  take 
about  sixty  shafts  with  us.  Many  of  these 
are  shot  repeatedly. 

Those  who  have  taken  up  the  game  here¬ 
abouts  are  Dr.  J.  V.  Cooke,  W.  J.  Compton, 
Arthur  Young  and  myself.  Ishi  has  left 


By  Robin  Hood  II. 

us  to  go  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
Messrs.  Comptcn  and  Young  are  expert 
rifle  shots.  They  now  prefer  the  bow  to 
the  gun  because  it  seems  better  sport  to 
them. 

Ishi  could  call  small  game  to  him  and 
shoot  it  at  convenient  distances.  I  did  not 
believe  him  when  he  told  me  this.  But 
upon  one  of  our  hunts  he  demonstrated  his 
ability.  Selecting  suitable  ground  and  hid¬ 
ing  behind  a  bush,  he  placed  two  fingers  to 
his  lips  and  by  a  strong  kissing  action,  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  squeaks  resembling  the 
cry  of  a  rabbit  in  distress. 

Within  a  minute  a  jack  rabbit  ran  out 
of  the  brush  90  yards  distant  and  alternately 
listening  and  advancing,  came  within  ten 
yards.  At  the  same  moment  a  wild  cat 
emerged  from  the  woods  and  cautiously 
approached  within  sixty  yards,  where  he 
sat  on  a  log  and  let  us  discharge  five  ar¬ 
rows  at  him,  not  moving  till  the  last  grazed 
him  between  the  ears. 

Twelve  times  during  the  day  Ishi  repeat¬ 
ed  this  performance,  and  upon  five  occa¬ 
sions  animals  came  to  his  call.  Rabbits, 
tree  squirrels,  coyotes,  wild  cats  and  bear, 
all  responded  to  it.  The  first  two  came  to 
offer  aid  to  the  supposedly  injured  victim, 
while  the  predatory  animals  wish  to  share 
in  the  feast. 

Ishi  was  a  very  accurate  shot  up  to  forty 
yards.  He  could  hit  quail,  squirrels  and 
rabbits  with  great  certainty,  at  short  ranges. 

Mr.  Young  is  also  a  crack  shot  in  this 


line.  In  one  afternoon  -he  killed  seventeen 
ground  squirrels  with  his  bow — this  is  good 
shooting  even  with  a  rifle. 

An  arrow  generally  kills  fly  hemorrhage, 
or  not  at  all.  They  have  no  shocking  force, 
since  their  velocity  is  not  over  120  feet 
per  second.  In  shooting  small  game,  we 
generally  use  blunt  arrows. 

A  quail  may  be  transfixed  with  one  of 
these  missiles  yet  fly  till  the  brush  holds 
him  from  further  progress.  Sometimes 
death  is  instantaneous.  Compton  shot 
thirty  or  forty  rabbits  during  this  past 
season,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  head 
shots,  with  instantaneous  death. 

Several  ’coons  he  killed  in  the  same  way. 
One  shaft  entered  just  above  the  tail  and 
made  its  exit  through  the  cranium.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  have  shot  five  deer  with  the  bow. 

These  we  have  hit  at  distances  from 
30  to  120  yards.  In  approaching  this  game 
we  have  used  the  Indian  methods  of  still 
hunting.  In  one  instance  we  stood  in  a 
little  clearing  and  shot  as  many  as  six 
arrows  at  an  old  buck,  and  had  him  watch 
us  with  mere  curiosity.  It  seemed  to  think 
the  arrow  was  a  mysterious  bird.  If  the 
hunter  is  deliberate  in  his  actions,  avoiding 
movement  of  his  legs,  the  deer  takes  no 
alarm. 

In  the  past  season  Compton  and  I  each 
secured  as  many  as  twenty  shots  at  deer. 
Some  of  these  were  at  hopelessly  long 
range,  and  we  only  let  drive  to  watch  the 

(Continued  on  Page  88) 


THE  MOST  MARVELOUS  LAKE  IN  AMERICA 


By  Miriam  Cocke. 


The  Pond-lily;  With  Petals,  Snow-white,  and  Heart  of  Gold. 


IN  1811  there  occurred  within 
our  own  country,  an  earth¬ 
quake  that  the  modern  world 
knows  little  about.  This  was  in 
the  west  Tennessee-East  Arkan¬ 
sas  division;  and  for  days  the 
few  inhabitants  of  that  region 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  abject 
terror.  The  earthquake  changed 
the  face  of  the  earth,  sunk  for¬ 
ests,  upheaved  swamps,  uprooted 
•trees,  formed  lakes,  and  even 
for  a  time,  obstructed  the  course 
•of  the  Mississippi  River.  Among 
the  largest,  most  celebrated  lakes 
formed  is  Reelfoot  Lake,  which 
now,  with  Reelfoot  Creek,  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  Obion 
County,  Tennessee.  It  extends 
from  a  point  just  north  of  the 
Kentucky  line,  south  to  a  point  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Dyer  County.  Its  length  is 
•about  eighteen  miles  and  it  varies  in  width 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  three  miles. 
Its  origin  is  due  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
■channel  of  Reelfoot  Creek  during  the  con- 


tion  of  the  lake,  abundantly  confirm  this 
view ;  as,  upon  examination,  their  roots  are 
often  found  to  be  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Most  of  the  people  who  live  upon  its 
shore  are  of  the  more  primitive  sort;  and 


in  these  waters,  tons  of  which 
are  annually  caught  and  shipped 
to  nearby  markets,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  ducks  and  geese.  This 
game  attracts  sportsmen  from 
Tennessee  and  adjoining  states, 
who  annually  assemble  here  to 
enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  There  is  probably  no 
county  in  Tennessee  more  dense¬ 
ly  timbered  than  Obion ;  and  no¬ 
where  in  the  state  are  found 
such  mammoth  trees,  either  in 
height  or  point  of  size.  The 
principal  growths  are  poplar,  oak, 
gum,  maple,  ash,  hickory,  walnut 
and  beech ;  and  along  the  creek 
banks  in  great  numbers  are  to 
be  found  cypress  and  cotton¬ 
wood.  The  prevailing  under¬ 
growth  is  cane  ; 


QUEBEC’S  NEW  GAME  LAW. 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  in  which  so 
many  American  sportsmen  hunt  and  fish, 
and  hold  membership  in  clubs,  has  enacted 


Every  Year  Countless  Wild-fowl  Visit  This  Lake,  Much  to  the 

Sportsman’s  Delight. 


Cypress  “Knees,”  in  the  More  Shallow  Part  of  Reelfoot  Lake. 


vulsions  caused  by  the  earthquake  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned. 

This  dammed  up  the  water  that  before 
had  flowed  without  obstruction  into  the 
Mississippi. 

After  the  earthquake  had  dammed  this 
«p,  it  overflowed  a  large  area  and  formed 
the  lake  as  now  we  find  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  area  of  Reel¬ 
foot  Creek  was  stopped  up,  it  is  believed 
that  the  area  now  covered  by  the  lake  sunk 
several  feet,  and  that  this  depression  grad¬ 
ually  filled  with  water  which  was  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  continuing  its  way  to  the  rivtr. 
To  those  who  have  studied  the 
question,  this  theory  seems  most 
reasonable ;  for  it  is  an  indisput¬ 
able  fact  that  the  bed  of  the  lake 
is,  in  some  places,  not  less  than 
twenty  or  even  thirty  feet  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Besides,  the  trunks  of 
•dead  trees  which  even  now 
stand  thickly  over  a  great  por- 


the  accommodations  for  visitors  are  none 
of  the  best:  else  Reelfoot  Lake  might  de¬ 
velop  into  quite  a  resort,  especially  for 
hunters  and  fishermen.  For  the  lake  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  wild  fowl  of  every  kind 
and  description,  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter  when  they  may  be  seen  in  countless 
numbers.  Every  year  a  few  swans  come 
here.  Fish  of  every  kind  are  to  be  found 


:  ■  ■  i 


Where  Once  a  Dry  Land  Forest  Stood. 


a  new  game  law,  or  rather  has  consolidated 
the  game  laws,  with  some  important 
changes. 

The  law  was  passed  finally  during  the  last 
week  in  December,  and  the  copy  before 
Forest  and  Stream  is  said  to  be  subject  to 
one  or  two  slight  alterations.  The  principal 
change  in  the  law  is  that  the  Province  ap¬ 
parently  abolishes  the  zone  division  aqd 
makes  the  law  apply  to  both  alike.  This 
throws  forward  the  open  season  on  big 
game  in  Ottawa,  Pontiac  and  Temiskimang 
counties  from  October  I  to  September  i. 
The  sale  of  birch  and  spruce  partridge  is 
prohibited  until  October  i,  1920. 
This  stops  market  hunting.  The 
prohibition  against  taking  beaver 
is  lifted.  The  copy  in  hand 
seems  to  grant  this  right  now, 
but  a  press  statement  is  to  the 
effect  that  protection  is  operat¬ 
ive  until  November,  1917.  A  ten 
days’  period  of  hunting  red  deer 
(Continued  on  page  87.) 
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LADY  JUNE  LOSES  INTEREST 

BUT  THE  MASTER  HAD  AN  AMAZINGLY 
ENJOYABLE  HUNT  OVER  FAMILIAR  GROUND 

By  Will  C.  Parsons. 


N  a  honey-locust  across 
the  way,  a  bluebird — 
advance  scout  in  the 
Army  of  Spring — sits  hud¬ 
dled,  his  back  to  a  chill¬ 
ing  rain  that  drives  from 
the  south-east.  The  ditches 
along  the 
roads  are 
running  full, 
silt  laden 
and  foam- 
flecked.  It  is 
not  a  day  to 
fare  afield, 
though  there 
is  the  faint¬ 


est  vernal  odor  in  the  air. 

Over  yonder,  in  the  corner,  oil  covered 
inside  and  out,  and  encased  in  canvas  and 
flannel,  the  little  twenty-bore  leans,  her 
good  times  over  for  the  nonce. 

Rods,  lines,  flies,  and  reels,  have  been 
gone  over  again  and  again,  and  are  ready 
for  the  first  call  of  the  river. 

Before  the  fire,  stretched  out  so  that 
every  muscle  feels  the  grateful  heat,  Lady 
June,  the  Gordon  setter,  dozes  and  dreams. 

Now  she  utters  muffled  yelps,  and  her 
legs  jerk  -spasmodically:  again,  her  tail 
thumps  the  floor :  visions  of  the  chase  has 
she. 

An  old  hunting  coat  is  her  bed :  is  it  the 
delicious  aroma  from  the  stained  pockets 
that  has  the  psychological  effect  on  her 
doggish  sub-consciousness  ? 

With  a  half  sleet  beating  a  tattoo  on  the 
window  panes,  it  is  the  time  to  fill  the  pipe, 
close  the  eyes,  and  drift  back  over  the  de¬ 
lightful  times  two1  months  gone,  when 
Lady  June,  Miss  Twenty-bore,  and  I  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  crisp  herbage,  and  then 
back  home  again,  sometimes  with  a  little 
game :  sometimes  with  arrow-points,  flint 
chippings,  birds’  nests,  and  the  sepulchre¬ 
like  chrysalis  that  later  will  be  opened  by 
the  life  within,  to  free  the  moths  and  but¬ 
terflies,  to  live  their  short  allotment  of  the 
span,  in  colored  splendor. 

From  out  the  maze  of  brush  and  brier, 
stubble  and  rag-weed,  quag  and  shore,  one 
typical  day  (for  this  Ohio  locality)  centers 
the  thought.  The  bag  was  not  large :  it 
never  is.  Here  is  the  day : — 


LADY  JUNE,  Miss  Twenty-bore  and  I 
scale  the  west  fence  and  are  in  Neigh¬ 
bor  Blank’s  weed-grown  orchard.  If 
we  find  any  game,  the  list  is  short :  the 
wary  duck,  the  leaping  rabbit,  the  silent 
woodcock.  Of  the  birds,  there  is  but  the 


remotest  chance  that  one  of  either  will  be 
seen :  the  spot-light-auto-hunters  (who 
prowl  by  night  and  who  ought  to  be  in  jail) 
coupled  with  the  heavy  skirmish  lines  of 
the  “first  day”  shooters,  have  thinned  the 
rabbits.  The  prospect  before  Lady  June, 
Miss  Twenty-bore  and  I  is  not  alluring  if 
killing  were  the  only  thing. 

Ohio  quail  being  protected,  and  other 
game  birds  in  our  vicinity  so  scare  as  to 
preclude  any  field  work,  Miss  June  has, 
perforce,  been  taught  the  reprehensible  and 
un-setter-like  habit  of  hunting  the  leaping, 
loose  jointed  brush-heap  and  drain  tile  in¬ 
habitants.  This  is  sad,  but  true. 

Neighbor  Blank  has  raised  a  fine  crop 
of  white-top,  brier,  burdock,  golden-rod, 
wire-grass,  and  other  botanical  phenomena,  - 
but — he  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  main  crop,  to  wit — rabbits. 

Whoa-a-a-a — ! 

And,  from  the  last  fence  corner  a  long- 
ears  leaps  from  his  form  and  dashes  di¬ 
rectly  through  a  flock  of  chickens  sunning 
themselves  in  an  adjacent  field.  The  hens 
fly  hither  and  yon  :  no  chance  to  shoot,  and 
Br’er  Bunny,  suddenly  tacking,  slips  under 
the  barn  and  the' umpire  calls  “safe.” 

AN  alfalfa  field  over  there  looks  prom¬ 
ising,  especially  on  the  southern  slope 
where  it  is  still  green  and  rank.  But, 
a  lank,  spotted,  sad-hound  of  no  lineage  or 
apparent  destiny,  is  pottering  about,  bellow¬ 
ing  like  a  bull-calf  bereft  of  mother.  To 
complete  the  picture,  two  youths  armed 
with  “single-barrels”  squat  like  sentinels 
keeping  watch  and  ward.  Fine  chance  for 
game  there ! 

A  blackberry  covered  hillside  is  next 
drawn:  Lady  June,  whimpering  and  mildly 
protesting,  being  sent  in.  Nothing  comes 
out  save  a  pair  of  cardinals,  indignant  at 
being  disturbed,  and  a  quiet  junco  or  two. 

Rails,  torn  from  the  fence  near  at  hand, 
and  hurled  down  to  break  the  briers,  ex¬ 
plain  the  absence  of  Molly.  The  single 
“bar’ls”  have  been  at  work  there.  The  corn 
bottom  below  is  also  a  blank,  except  for 
a  most  luxuriant  yield  of  cockle-burrs,  that 
soon  make  Lady  June’s  ears  stand  out  in 
a  way  that  Nature  never  for  a  moment  in¬ 
tended.  That  is  one  trouble  with  a  long¬ 
haired  dog — or  “fiogges.” 

The  “nothing  doing”  sign  is  also  dis¬ 
played  (after  investigation)  in  the  weeds 
along  the  dike  that  keeps  the  Olen- 
tangy  River  from  encroaching  too  much  on 
the  bottom  lands.  A  negro,  husking,  grins 
as  he  volunteers  the  information  that  just 
a  while  back  about  a  dozen  of  Columbus’ 


Senegambians,  accompanied  by  a  sundry 
and  various  assortment  of  mongrels,  have 
gone  through  said  weeds  in  close  forma¬ 
tion  and  burning  much  black  powder.  The 
result  of  the  gun-fire  is  not  reported,  but 
one  skirmisher  is  limping  badly  and  saying 
things  dear  old  Forest  and,  Stream  would 
not  print.  That  is  one  result  of  hunting  in 
“bunches”  with  people  who  shoot  “whar 
de  bresh  move” ! 

VERHEAD,  a  gaunt  crow  scolds :  in 
a  dead  beech,  a  flock  of  bluejays  are 
making  day  life  miserable  for  a  little 
screech-owl,  who,  his  mottled  back  against 
the  trunk,  is  swelled  out  to  twice  the  nor¬ 
mal  as  he  hisses  and  scolds  at  his  torment¬ 
ors.  Maybe  he  deserves  all  he  is  getting. 
That  is  not  a  question  for  Lady  June,  Miss 
Twenty-bore  and  me  to  decide. 

Along  about  here  the  patient  reader  lays 
down  his  magazine  and  sighs,  “Why  don’t 
this  fellow  tell  about  the  game  he  killed?” 

Patient  reader,  I  could  have  killed  a  doz¬ 
en  rabbits  with  a  dozen  shells,  and  all  first 
barrel  shots,  if  this  was  but  a  tale  of  the 
pipe :  but  it  isn’t. 

By  this  time,  Lady  June,  whose  tongue 
is  hanging  out  like  six  inches  of  red  flannel, 
makes  for  the  river,  and  flops  down  in  the 
shallows,  lapping  her  fill. 

Her  coat  is  better  water-proofed  than 
mine.  Ugh-h-h — ! 

A  thin  skin  of  ice  appears  where  the  con¬ 
crete  arches  of  the  bridge  cast  their  linger¬ 
ing  shadows :  a  king-fisher  springs  his  rat¬ 
tle  as  he  flashes  past.  He  too  has  a  hardy 
coat. 

The  automobiles  by  the  east  side  of  the 
bridge  tell  the  trio  that  others  are  hunting 
this  side,  beating  through  the  tall  weeds. 

The  other  side  for  us !  Appears,  a  weedy 
bottom,  with  standing  corn  still  unhusked. 
Ought  to  be  something  in  there,  surely.  In 
goes  Lady  June,  her  black  flag  whipping 
like  a  pennant  in  a  gale. 

I  do  not  like  hunting  “sight  unseen”  with 
any  dog,  but  whistle  as  I  may,  brings  no' 
leaping,  snappy-eyed  companion  *to  heel  for 
further  instruction. 

Where  IS  that  dog? 

Back  and  forth  through  that  corn  I  go. 
A  rabbit  leaps  away,  allowing  one  quick 
shot  from  the  hip.  Down  he  is :  up  he  is : 
gone  he  is ! 

“Where  in  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  of 
shot  IS  June?” 

Tying  my  red  bandanna  to  a  corn  stalk 
to  mark  the  place  where  Br’er  Rabbit  was 
last  seen,  I  quarter  the  field  for  my  erst¬ 
while  recalcitrant  four-legged  companion. 
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Into  a  patch  steps  the  hunter,  peering 
about  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  black  form 
against  a  blacker  loam. 

WHIR-R-R,  buzz,  whir ! 

A  dozen  full-fledged  quail  spring  up  and 
away.  Finger  flies  to  safety  release,  and 
then,  just  in  time,  flashes  the  sign  “closed 
season.”  Well,  if  some  pot-hunting,  license- 
dodging,  law-defying,  individual  does  not 
“get  ’em  settin’,”  there  flew  seed  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Now,  up  from  the  earth  rises  Lady  June. 
Poor  old  girl,  she  had  been  on  those  birds 
all  the  time,  wondering  why  in  time  Miss 
Twenty-bore  and  I  did  not  appear  and  open 
up.  Lady  has  many  accomplishments,  but 
reading  the  game  laws  and  their  constant 
changes  are  not  within  her  scope. 

The  dog  is  wildly  excited :  it  has  been 
some  time  since  she  scented  that  odor  which 
is  the  acme  of  pleasure  to  the  pointer  or 
setter.  It  is  by  moral  and  physical  exertion 
that  June  is  conducted  from  the  scene  to 
the  bandanna  flag,  and  after  a  time  the 
wounded  rabbit  is  pocketed. 

Disappears  Lady  again,  this  time  river- 
ward. 

The  sunny  side  of  a  freshet-lodged  log 
appeals  to  me.  I  stop  to  smoke,  sitting  in 
the  lee  of  a  bunch  of  fodder. 

In  front,  a  willow  and  weed  patch.  Hip- 
pityhop!  and  out  comes  a  big  rabbit.  He 
sits  down  not  ten  feet  away.  The  wind 
is  in  my  favor.  I  smile  as  Bunny  wobbles 
his  nose,  and  then  with  one  long  hind  leg 
scratches  his  ear.  Constantly  he  watches 
the  thicket.  His  paws  are  covered  with 
black  mud. 


A  FLOCK  of  belated  robins  rises,  and 
settles  in  the  linden  trees.  Something 
brown,  something  swaggering  in  its 
gait,  walks  down  a  tabloid  gully  rich  in  al¬ 
luvial  deposit  and — Oh,  joy,  a  woodcock 
settles  himself,  long  bill  laid  down,  plump 
breast.  He  is  a  native,  for  he  is  as  fat  as 
butter,  and  thoroughly  knows  his  cover. 

See,  he  raises  his  bill,  then  sinks  it  to  the 
nostrils  in  the  earth.  Those  big  eyes,  set 
far  back  for  the  purpose  of  watchfulness 
while  feeding,  are  plainly  visible.  Then  he 
tilts  back  and  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly,  he 
drags  out  the  worm  his  ears  have  told  him 
was  below.  Eureka !  I  have  seen :  I  have 
observed :  I  have  caught  Philohcla  at  lun¬ 
cheon  ! 

Stealing  along  on  the  hot  foot  scent: 
each  paw  placed  as  if  treading  on  the  shells 
of  the  eggs  of  the  ruby-throat,  jaws  champ¬ 
ing  and  eyes  gleaming  like  carbuncles, 
comes  Miss  June.  Follows  a  point,  so 
beautiful,  so  rigid,  so  graceful,  that  one’s 
thoughts  fly  homeward  where  the  camera 
is — just  where  it  should  not  be! 

Something  warns  the  bird,  and  with  a' 
whistle  he  is  up  and  away.  Miss  Twenty- 
bore  indifferently  throws  the  shot  column 
a  trifle  too  low,  and  then  as  Philohela 
swings  and  slants  earthward,  puts  the  other 
barrel  just  where  the  bird  is — not. 

Anyway,  the  sight  of  that  backward  pull, 
and  that  disappearing  worm  takes  all  the 
edge  off  the  chagrin  at  two  just  “plain  rot¬ 
ten”  misses.  The  rabbit?  Quen  sabe? 

June’s  blood  is  up.  Mine  ditto.  Into  that 
tangle  we  go.  A  cock  flushes.  With  one 
leg  over  a  half-decayed  log,  with  the  other 


slowly  sinking  in  the  ooze, .with  a  certain 
important  part  of  an  already  precarious 
pair  of  trousers  entangled  in  a  bunch  of 
barbed  wire  washed  down  from  some  farm 
field  during  the  big  flood  of  1913,  with  a 
brier  sawing  one  wrist  and  a  willow  whip¬ 
ping  the  other,  one  is  not  exactly  in  a  trap¬ 
shooting  attitude.  Miss  Twenty-bore  cracks 
— I  divorce  my  raiment  from  the  wire  and 
Miss  June  brings  me  the  bird. 

Somehow,  dead,  with  the  warm  blood 
slow  drip-dripping,  Philohela  is  not  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  sight  to  me  as  was  he,  when  he 
“rared  back”  and  got  that  worm. 

Another  rise:  another  bird.  The  rest  of 
the  cover  is  blank. 

Boring  through  a  regular  forest  of  horse- 
weed,  with  its  sandpaper  stalks,  one  comes 
to  a  wheat  field  that  yields  nothing  except 
the  sight  of  a  single  killdeer  plover,  and  a 
pink  arrow  point.  Against  the  sky-line 
looms  a  mound.  Perhaps  under  all  that 
earth,  carried  thither  maybe  in  skins,  and 
on  the  backs  of  the  dusky  warriors  of  long 
ago,  sleeps  the  man  who  fashioned  or  shot, 
that  roseate  bit  of  flint. 

Elk  then  fought  elk  for  the  favors  of 
their  love :  mayhap  buffalo  sought  the  min¬ 
eral  springs. - 

THE  river  is  low:  the  bridge  is  far 
away;  so,  hopping  from  stone  to  stone 
and  with  only  one  foot  wet,  I  reach 
the  other  shore.  Right  from  under  the  root 
of  a  stream-side  sycamore  pops  a  bunny. 
Steady!  plenty  of  time — a  straightaway. 
Miss  Twenty-bore  drops  him  lifeless  at 
twenty-five  yards. 


After  All,  Bunny  Cottontail  Furnishes  Most  of  Enjoyment  the  Amateur  Gets  in  Winter. 
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Some  of  the  Magnificent  Scenery  in  the  New  Ashokan  Lake  Region,  Right  Next  Door  to  the  Big  City  of  New  York 


OUR  RAINBOWS 

THEODORE  GORDON’S  PET  PLAN  TO  STOCK 
ASHOKAN  MEETS  HEARTY  APPROVAL 


By  Louis  Rhead. 


T  has  been  my  desire 
for  a  long  time  to  give 
some  truthful  personal 
experience  with  this 
truly  noble  antagonist,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Gordon’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  December  Forest 
and  Stream 
immediate  1  y 
inspired  in 
me  a  new 
thought : 
viz.,  to  get 
and  utilize 
ample  water 
(as  yet,  un- 
c  o  n  t  a  m  - 

inated  with  inferior  fish)  to  supply  New 
York  State  and  nearby  anglers  with  superb 
fishing,  more  than  is  now  available  in  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  Eastern  States. 

As  for  many  other  good  things,  we  must 
alike  go  West  for  really  great  fishing  after 
rainbows,  unless  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
trying  the  well  stocked  and  artificially  fed 
private  preserves  now  so  common  in  the 
East.  But  the  difference  between  rain¬ 
bows  reared  and  fed  in  private  waters  to 
those  which  spawn,  feed  and  grow  in  a 


wild  state  is  astonishingly  great.  They  are 
two  distinct  fish,  so  far  as  gaminess,  beauty 
of  form,  and  edible  qualities  are  concerned. 

My  experience  with  this  fish  is  confined 
to  the  Eastern  States ;  though  planted  years 
ago  they  are  now  natural  to  the  rivers 
where  found.  I  speak  solely  of  wild  fish — 
that  is,  fish  matured  from  natural  spawn, 
not  planted,  or  even  fingerlings  or  fry  by 
stocking  methods.  To  my  mind  a  wild  fish 
must  have  had  grandparents  born  in  the 
water  it  inhabits.  I  know  their  habit  is  to 
wander  away  if  they  can,  I  know  it  is  their 
peculiar  habit  to  go  from  the  place  where 
the  young  are  planted. 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  stay  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  for  years,  if  that  water  is  suit¬ 
able  and  contains  the  right  food,  and  an 
abundance  of  it.  No  rainbows  should  be 
planted  in  any  water  with  a  scarcity  of 
minnows.  If  they  be  planted,  all  four  va¬ 
rieties  of  minnows  should  be  planted  with 
the  rainbows.  Minnows  are  quick  to  mul¬ 
tiply  in  any  water  that  is  clear  and  cool. 

Because  of  their  exceedingly  voracious 
nature,  rainbows  are  quicker  to  respond  to 
the  angler  than  either  the  speckled  or  brown 
trout,  especially  so  on  flies  or  live  minnows, 
also  gaudy  spinner  flies  and  small  silvery 


artificial  minnows,  like  my  small  feather 
minnows.  Rainbows  also  are  ten  times 
more  difficult  to  handle,  to  play,  and  to 
land  than  the  other  two  species  mentioned, 
which  is  due  entirely  to  their  extraordinar¬ 
ily  rapid  movements  and  determined  efforts 
to  escape.  While  at  times  they  take  the 
worm  as  a  bait,  flies  or  minnows  are  by  far 
a  better  lure.  A  little  seven  inch  rainbow 
(all  such,  and  up  to  nine  inches  should.be 
returned  to  the  water)  is  just  as  vigorous 
for  its  size  in  taking  a  line  as  are  those 
of  more  mature  age.  When  they  do  attain 
to  sixteen  inches  and  over  they  are  superb, 
especially  so  in  swift  water  running 
through  rocks  and  boulders. 

Numerous  and  remarkable  experiences 
have  I  had  with  these  large  fish,  and 
though,  having  lost  so  many,  it  is  not  due 
to  nervousness  or  lack  of  skill  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  peculiar  habits,  but  rather  to 
their  superior  strategy  in  combat. 

Therefore,  for  such  a  fish,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  a  point  to  be  always  pre¬ 
pared  with  perfect  tackle, — a  good  rod, 
good  line  (tapered  if  you  please),  new,  and 
tested  tapered  gut  of  generous  length.  I 
like  my  gut  leaders  to  reach  from  an  inch 
of  the  rod  tip  to  the  middle  of  the  butt 
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handle,  for  the  reason  it  is  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  control  the  fly  while  carrying  the  rod. 

With  rainbows  it  is  better  to  fish  a  single 
fly,  and  it  should  always  be  tied  on  firm, 
without  loop.  It  is  my  invariable  custom 
to  use  a  new  fly  after  every  fish  is  caught. 
Without  such  care,  you  are  a  discount,  in 
fact  you  are  simply  at  their  mercy,  for  a 
rainbow  will  get  the  best  of  you  with  poor 
tackle,  every  time.  I  speak  of  large  fish, 
not  fingerlings. 

Two  seasons  ago  in  June  at  the  junction 
of  the  Beaverkill  and  Willowmoc  Rivers 
— locally  known  as  the  Fork — I  captured  at 
sundown  in  the  space  of  twenty-seven  min¬ 
utes’  fishing,  three  fish.  A  speckled  trout 
of  fourteen  inches,  a  seventeen  inch  brown 
trout  and  the  rainbow  of  eighteen  and  a 
half  inches  long,  which  I  painted  on  birch 
bark  the  following  day,  and  now  shown 
with  this  article. 

The  rippling,  dividing  line  made  by  the 
meeting  of  the  waters  furnished  a  feast 
of  living  and  dead  insects.  The  water  was 
deep  and  somewhat  rough,  yet  I  could  see 
these  and  other  fish  rising  in  dead  earnest 
almost  every  other  second.  The  situation 
was  rather  difficult  because  of  willows  close 
behind  and  deep  wading  in  front  to  drop 
a  fly  and  float  down  naturally. 

I  caught  all  three  fish  on  a  floating  brown 
drake,  though  the  rough  water  at  times  sub¬ 
merged  the  fly.  This  incident  furnished  me 
with  a  fairly  good  comparison  as  to  the 
value  of  each  species  as  to  their  gamy 
qualities.  All  leaped  above  the  surface,  all 
gave  a  stiff  fight,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fading  light  others  would  have  adorned 
my  reel.  The  hotel  proprietor  where  I 
stopped,  upon  viewing  the  fish  upon  a  white 
platter,  exclaimed,  “I  never  saw  so  fair 
a  sight.”  The  contrasting  brilliancy  of  the 
three  fish — all  in  perfect  condition — made 
a  beautiful  and  unusual  picture. 

THIS  last  season,  further  down  the 
rivers,  wide  and  deep,  water  flowing 
at  a  good  pace,  I  stopped  where  two 
huge  rocks  rose  above  the  surface,  and 
only  to  be  reached  by  a  long  cast  when 
the  river  is  low.  This,  my  favorite  of  all 
fishing  spots,  never  fails  to  furnish  sport 
for  the  reason  the  fish  make  such  long 
runs  among  boulders  in  deep  waters. 

The  lovely  way  a  cocked  fly  sails  back 
to  me  (fishing  as  I  can  up  stream),  the  in¬ 
variable  certainty  of  large  size  fish  always, 
every  time  I  am  fortunate  to  get  favorable 
conditions,  fills  one  with  a  true  joy  and 
exquisite  anticipation  duly  fulfilled,  if  not 
in  capture,  in  splendid  sport  that  more  than 
satisfies. 

On  this  day,  so  rare  indeed,  everything 
was  favorable.  I  reached  the  pool  at  9 
A.  M.,  warm,  no  wind,  a  hazy  sun  and  low 
water  and,  I  was  sure,  unfished  before  on 
that  season  because  of  heavy  rains.  My 
first  cast  must  be  my  best — no  bungling  or 
mistakes  and  the  fly  must  drop  right,  and 
must  cock  at  a  given  place  to  sail  round 
the  boulder  like  the  natural  insects  were 
doing  at  intervals,  taken  as  I  saw  by  a 
truly  great  fish. 

Letting  out  yard  after  yard  of  line,  the 
fly  sailing  through  the  air  above  me,  I 
kept  it  there  till  fifty  feet  was  unreeled, 
then  slowly  lowered  the  tip,  true  to  an  inch. 
Scarcely  a  second  after  came  a  vigorous 
tug  and  out  flashed  a  silvery,  palpitating 
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The  Kind  That  Brings  the  Smile  to  the 
Face  of  the  Angler. 

thing  above  the  surface.  I  thought  surely 
it  was  an  Atlantic  salmon,  with  its  small 
head,  large  white  round  belly  and  shiny 
silver  sides,  that  had  run  up  from  the  ocean 
past  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Delaware, 
possibly  to  spawn.  It  was  no  salmon,  but 
every  bit  as  good — yea,  better,  a  four  pound 
rainbow,  the  gamest  trout  that  swims. 

Though  I  got  two  very  nice  fish  that 
day,  I  lost  the  big  one.  He  did  let  me  have 
a  strip  of  tough  skin  torn  from  his 
upper  jaw. 

During  the  many  years’  fishing  I  have 
enjoyed  I  can  vividly  recall  many  such  en¬ 
counters  and  similar  experiences  where  I 
have  got  rainbows  and  they  got  the  best 
of  me.  Such  experiences  as  these  can,  and 
should  be  more  universal.  The  rainbow 
is  easily  propagated,  responds  to  proper 
treatment,  grows  fast,  and  furnishes  ex¬ 
quisite  sport. 

The  angling  craft  has  multiplied  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  in  later  years.  Old 
favorite  fishing  grounds  are  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  to  the  masses,  so  that  steps  must  be 
taken  that  .new  ones  must  be  forthcoming. 
HE  Ashokan  Dam  is  a  splendid  place 
and  gives  just  the  required  chance 
for  us  to  see  that  it  gets  stocked  with 
at  least  five  million  rainbow  fry.  The  val¬ 
ued  contribution  and  suggestion  in  this 
month’s  Forest  and  Stream,  by  the  late 
Theodore  Gordon,  should  be  acted  upon  at 
once.  To  that  end  I  invite  readers  to  join 
and  do  something,  either  by  suggestions,  or 
by  allied  endeavor  to  induce  our  Conserva¬ 
tion  Chief  to  make  immediate  preparation 
to  stodk  the  city  waters  with  fish,  and  also 
stock  the  water  with  ample  supply  of  min¬ 
nows  for  their  food. 

It  is  my  intention  to  send  Gordon’s  ar¬ 
ticle  with  my  own  to  the  Conservation  head, 
Mr.  Pratt,  along  with  any  offered  help 
from  readers  of  this  magazine.  Our  new 
city  watershed  is  ideal  for  rainbows; 
the  situation  is  perfect,  only  a  short 
auto  ride  from  the  city  amid  lovely  scenery. 


After  the  fish  are  there,  proper  rules  and 
restrictions  can  be  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  ample  facilities  will  soon  appear 
in  the  shape  of  boarding  hotels  and  farms 
located  near  the  water  with  boats  and 
other  requirements  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  anglers  anxious  and  will¬ 
ing  to  visit  the  place  for  fishing  purposes. 


RESERVOIR  FISHING  PERMITTED  BY 
A  COLORADO  CITY. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  read  in  your 
December  issue,  under  the  caption  “Con¬ 
servatism,”  the  article  entitled,  “Good 
Fishing  Near  Large  Cities,”  by  Theodore 
Gordon. 

Enclosed  herewith  you  will  please  find 
the  blank  permit  used  by  the  City  of  Victor, 
Teller  County,  Colorado,  for  its  reservoirs, 
the  Bison  Dam  and  Victor  No.  2  reservoirs, 
situate  within  the  Pike’s  Peak  Reservation 
at  the  western  base  of  the  Peak,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  10,500  feet. 

These  reservoirs  for  the  past  few  years 
have  been  heavily  stocked  with  native,  rain¬ 
bow  and  eastern  brook — native  and  rain¬ 
bow  principally  in  the  No.  2 — received  from 
the  State  and  U.  S.  hatcheries  in  this  State. 
During  last  season  the  reservoirs  were 
thrown  open  to  citizens  of  Victor,  many 
in  other  towns  of  the  Cripple  Creek  dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  visitors,  free  of  charge. 

The  fishing  was  excellent.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  trout  season  opens  on  May  25.  On 
May  28  I  landed  at  Bison  forty-one  trout, 
averaging  three  to  the  pound,  using  flies — 
coachman  and  grey  hackle.  Later  in  the 
season  I  caught  twenty-one  native  and  rain¬ 
bow  at  the  No.  2,  one  weighing  better  than 
two  pounds,  a  rainbow.  Many  eastern 
brook  were  caught  later  in  the  season  at 
Bison,  weighing  two  pounds  or  better. 

Next  season  fishing  in  these  waters 
should  be  the  best  in  the  county.  The 
reservoirs  are  located  about  six  miles 
from  both  Victor  and  Cripple  Creek, 
and  are  easily  reached  by  auto  or  rig,  while 
the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad  main  line 
runs  within  two  miles  of  the  reservoir. 
During  the  fishing  season  the  company 
makes  a  round  trip  rate  of  but  50  cents 
to  Sylvanite  or  Gillett  for  the  fisherman. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  regulations  print¬ 
ed  on  the  back  of  the  permit  and  drawn 
up  by  me  for  the  city,  no  wading  is  per¬ 
mitted  and  as  there  are  no  boats,  and  rafts 
are  also  not  permitted,  all  fishing  must  be 
done  from  the  bank  or  shore.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  in  addition  to  the  city  per¬ 
mit,  a  State  fishing  and  hunting  license  is 
required,  and  the  State  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  size  and  weight  of  fish  permitted 
to  be  caught,  must  be  observed.  Caretaker 
Parker  Tewkesberry  is  always  on  hand  to 
see  that  no  rules  are  broken,  and  there  has 
been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  fisher¬ 
men  to  break  them. 

On  August  20,  last,  a  “Good  Roads  Day” 
was  arranged  for,  and  no  less  than  fifty- 
three  volunteers,  mine  owners,  superintend¬ 
ents,  miners  and  business  men  turned  out, 
while  others  unable  to  be  present  contrib¬ 
uted  liberally — in  excess  of  $200 — while  the 
city  furnished  teams  and  lunch.  On  this 
day  the  work  by  the  volunteers  placed  the 
road  to  the  reservoirs  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Lumber  for  bridges  was  bought  with 
the  money,  and  after  its  completion  it  was 
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PROTECTING  THE  BLACK  BEAR 

LET  US  HAVE  A  REASONABLE  LAW 
THAT  WILL  GIVE  HIM  A  CHANCE 


no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  dozen  or  more 
autos  parked  near  Caretaker  Tewkesberry’s 
lodge,  while  tents  were  conveniently  scat¬ 
tered  about  for  the  use  of  camping  parties. 

On  October  I,  fishing  was  suspended 
by  order  of  the  City  Council,  in  the  Bison 
Dam,  in  order  to  stop  the  catching  of  the 
eastern  brook  trout  in  their  spawning  sea¬ 
son,  and  this  wise  action,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated,  will  further  increase  the  trout 
in  these  waters.  Next  year  with  the  fish 
•of  larger  size,  it  is  proposed  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  either  with  the  State  or 
U.  S.  Government  hatchery  officials  for  the 
stripping  of  the  trout  in  their  respective 
spawning  seasons  on  a  percentage  basis  of 
the  hatch. 

During  the  present  year  approximately 
250,000  trout  fry  were  planted  and  these 
small  fish  were  carefully  kept  in  ponds 
specially  prepared  for  their  reception  near 
to  the.  intakes,  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the 
reservoirs.  These  ponds  were  fed  by  a 
constant  and  steady  flow  of  pure  mountain 
stream  water  by  diversion  of  the  same 
through  the  ponds.  After  the  young  trout 
had  been  kept  in  these  ponds  for  some  time 
they  were  let  down  into  the  deeper  waters 
of  the  reservoirs  prior  to  the  freezing  of 
the  water. 


FISHING  PERMIT 
Victor,  Colo . 191 . . . 


Mr . Keeper  of  Reservoirs 

I  hereby  certify  that  Mr . 

. of . is  a 


citizen  of  Victor  and  entitled  to  fish 
in  the  City  Reservoirs. 


City  Clerk. 


STATE  FISHING  LICENSE  IS  REQUIRED. 

No  Trout  less  than  7  inches  shall  be  kept. 

No  person  shall  have  in  possession  more  than  20 
pounds  of  fish  in  any  calendar  day. 

No  wading  of  any  kind  permitted. 

No  shooting  or  discharging  of  firearms  -will  be 
permitted. 

No  fires  may  be  lighted,  except  in  such  spots  as 
designated  by  the  Caretaker. 

No  lunch  fragments,  paper,  baskets  or  bottles  to 
be  thrown  in  the  water  or  within  100  feet 
of  the  shore. 

Autos,  driving  rigs,  and  saddle  horses  must  be 
parked  as  directed  by  the  Caretaker. 

Permit  is  subject  to  immediate  cancellation. 

Another  feature  of  the  permit  I  would 
call  attention  to  is  that  “no  shooting  or 
discharging  of  firearms”  is  permitted. 
Ducks  and  water  fowl,  therefore,  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  and  are  not  molested,  while 
rabbits  run  across  the  driveways  and  paths. 

On  my  last  trip  to  the  reservoirs  on  No¬ 
vember  19,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
and  watch  for  half  an  hour  or  more  no 
less  than  thirty-one  mountain  sheep,  rams, 
ewes  and  lambs  on  the  high  cliffs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  caretaker’s  corral.  Un¬ 
fortunately  at  this  time  I  did  not  have  my 
kodak  along,  or  the  picture  would  have 
been  specially  desirable  for  publication  by 
Forest  and  Stream. 

I  have  requested  the  caretaker  to  secure 
a  picture  of  the  sheep  as  they  come  down 
to  the  salt  lick  in  the  corral,  and  shall  then 
take  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  same. 

Sam.  W.  Vidler, 

Secy.  Cripple  Creek  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


KINDLY  grant  me  a  little  space  in  For¬ 
est  and  Stream  so  that  I  may  inflict 
on  your  readers  a  bit  more  of  my 
views  on  a  subject  that  has  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  me  for  very  many  years:  namely,  the 
protection  of  that  interesting  creature  you 
have  so  aptly  termed  “our  good  friend  the 
harmless  black  bear.” 

The  shabby  treatment  accorded  him  in 
many  of  our  States  in  these  somewhat  en¬ 
lightened  times  tends  to  prove  that  although 
the  world  may  move,  it  moves  mighty  slow 
in  certain  directions ;  but  it  does  move 
nevertheless,  hence  we  may  hope  to  see  in 
this  state  as  we  already  see  in  several  others 
the  happy  day  when  bruin  will  have  his  in¬ 
ning. 

The  fact  that  the  decree  of  outlawry 
with  a  bounty  placed  on  his  scalp  no  longer 
exists  in  most  of  our  states  and  that  in 
several  of  them  he  is  made  the  subject  of 
fair  legal  recognition  is  encouraging  and 
leads  us  to  hope  that  our  black  bear  may 
soon  see  better  days. 

If  we  can  educate  our  people  up  to  the 
point  of  believing  that  bears  have  improved 
in  their  manners  and  that  their  appetite  for 
small  children  has  been  materially  reduced 
since  Elisha’s  time :  that  the  average  she- 
bear  does  not  require  as  many  as  twenty- 
one  children  at  a  meal  and  that  grown 
people  are  no  longer  eaten  by  the  whole¬ 
sale,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing 
about  a  sensible  law  for  bruin’s  protection. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  allotted 
twenty-one  children  to  a  bear  in  mentioning 
the  Elisha  incident,  having  divided  the  for¬ 
ty  and  two  who  mocked  the  prophet  and 
thereby  came  to  grief,  in  two  equal  por¬ 
tions,  as  the  Scriptural  account  mentions 
only  “two  she-bears,”  not  three,  as  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number  of  Forest  and  Stream  has  it. 
Moreover  the  Scriptural  account  says  mere¬ 
ly  that  the  bears  “tare  forty  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  of  them”;  therefore  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  not  have  eaten  the  entire  bunch,  hence 
your  implied  reflection  on  the  holding  capa¬ 
city  of  she-bears  may  not  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  pertinent. 

But  this  is  digressing.  Let  us  get  back 
to  our  sheep.  If,  as  Forest  and  Stream 
insists,  the  bear  is  of  little  value  as  a  food 
animal — and  I  beg  to  differ  with  so  ex¬ 
cellent  an  authority — let  us  at  least  treat 
the  bear  as  a  valuable  fur  bearer — so  that 
from  an  economic  if  not  from  the  sports¬ 
man’s  viewpoint  we  use  common  sense  in 
our  dealings  with  him  and  treat  him  under 
the  law  as  a  valuable  animal,  well  worthy 
of  protection. 

At  this  point  I  beg  to  quote  from  a  most 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey,  in  the  November  number 
of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Larger  North  American  Mam¬ 
mals.”  Under  the  heading  “The  Black 
Bear,  Ursus  Americanus,”  he  says :  “Al¬ 
though  powerful  beasts,  black  bears  are  so 
shy  and  timid  that  to  approach  them  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  skill  on  the  part  of  the 


still  hunter.  *  *  *  Their  harm’.essness 

and  their  exceeding  interest  to  all  render 
them  worthy  of  careful  protection.  They 
should  be  classed  as  game  and  thoroughly 
protected  as  such  except  for  certain  open 
seasons.  If  this  be  done  throughout  the 
country,  as  is  now  the  case  in  certain  states, 
the  survival  of  one  of  our  most  character¬ 
istic  large  wild  animals  will  be  assured.” 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Hornaday,  another  excellent 
authority,  in  his  natural  history,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  higher  animals  of  North 
America,  speaking  of  the  black  bear,  says : 
“He  is  a  timid  animal  and  always  runs 
when  observed  by  man.” 

If  we  can  get  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sioner  interested  in  the  matter,  as  no  doubt 
we  can,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  some¬ 
thing  at  the  coming  session  in  the  way  of 
legislation  that  would  put  our  bears  on  a 
status  equal  at  least  to  those  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  also  ought  to  be  able,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity  if  no  other,  to  at  least 
secure  protection  for  juvenile  bears  and 
their  mothers  as  well,  at  certain  seasons. 

A  bearskin  rug  acquired  in  proper  season 
and  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner  is  a  trophy 
to  be  proud  of  and  the  taking  of  it  can 
truly  be  called  sport,  if  kill  we  must  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  the  passion  for  sport:  but  in 
name  of  all  that’s  good,  bar  the  steel  trap, 
that  damnable  engine  of  torture  in  the  tak¬ 
ing,  don’t  shoot  a  trapped  bear  and  call  it 
sport. 

ERSONA-LLY  I  should  wish  to  see 
our  black  bear,  for  a  time  at  least, 
put  on  the  list  of  animals  protected 
at  all  seasons  and  kept  there  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  have  become  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful,  as  he  would  be  in  a  very  few  years  at 
most  if  the  law  were  decently  enforced  as 
was  the  case  with  the  deer  law  in  the  State 
of  Vermont  a  few  years  ago. 

Does  any  sane  man  believe  the  black 
bear  is  a  man-eater  or  that  he  is  dangerous 
to  man  except  when  wounded  or  cornered? 

Where  a  single  authenticated  case  of  un¬ 
provoked  attack  on  man  by  him  can  be 
cited,  dozens  could  be  named  made  by  pro¬ 
tected  animals,  namely,  the  deer,  the  moose 
and  the  wapiti,  and  these  are  by  no  means 
considered  especially  vicious. 

We  have  in  our  Conservation  Law  fairly 
good  provisions  for  the  protection  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  and  the  black  bear  was 
for  several  years  included,  but  for  reasons, 
to  my  mind  not  good  and  sufficient,  he  is 
no-  longer  on  the  protected  list  of  animals 
under  the  laws  of  our  state  and  not  being 
a  migratory  bird  is  not  protected  by  Federal 
law. 

Let  us  have  a  reasonable,  sensible  law 
for  bruin’s  protection,  with  an  open  sea¬ 
son,  not  to  exceed,  say,  from  October  10th 
to  December  10th ;  with  such  a  law  prop¬ 
erly  enforced  his  increase  will  be  certain 
and  his  continued  existence  as  one  of  our 
most  interesting  animals  assured  for  the 
future.  Martin  Schenck. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  21,  1916. 
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A  BIG  CHAUTAUQUA  MUSCALLONGE. 

Frank  W.  Cheney,  of  Jamestown,  New 
York,  while  fishing  in  Chautauqua  Lake  be¬ 
low  Bemus  Point,  about  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  on  the  30th  of  October,  caught 
a  muscallonge  weighing  42  pounds  and 
two  ounces.  The  length  of  the  muscallonge 
was  53  inches,  width  33  inches.  Mr.  Che¬ 
ney  landed  the  fish  within  ten  minutes  after 
he  hooked  it.  The  weight  and  dimensions 
of  the  fish  are  supported  by  affidavits. 

LIVE  FISH  3,800  FEET  DOWN. 

CORRESPONDENT,  writing  to  the 
current  issue  of  the  “Fishing  Ga¬ 
zette,”  describes  the  taking  of  live 
fish  from  the  bottom  of  a  Transvaal  gold 
mine.  “The  fish,”  he  states,  “were  found 
in  the  catchment  at  the  900  ft.  level,  and 
also  at  the.  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  par¬ 
ticular  shaft  from  which  they  came  is  ver¬ 
tical  and  3,800  ft.  deep.  The  fact  that  they 
were  found  alive  at  the  bottom  as  well 
shows,  I  think,  that  they  must  have  been 
merely  spawn  when  they  fell.  The  fish  I 
have  seen  were  barbel,  very  light  in  color, 
and  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  long,  and  up  to 
%  lb.  in  weight.  They  were  not  nearly  as 
“black  as  the  river  barbel  we  get  here.  What 
•on  earth  they  find  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft 
in  the  way  of  food  I  can’t  think.  How¬ 
ever,  they  apparently  thrive.  Frogs  and 
water-snakes  are  much'  more  common  than 
fish.  In  exceptionally  dry  weather  small 
bull-frogs  have  been  seen  to  distend  them¬ 
selves  and  deliberately  jump  down  the  shaft, 
apparently  in  search  of  water.” 


OREST  AND  STREA 

FISHING  TIME  IN  FLORIDA 

W.  Livingston  Larned. 

The  white  sands  dance  and  shimmer  as  the 
smoqth  tide  covers  them. 

The  cool  lagoons  lie  dreaming  in  a  sunlit 
diadem ; 

And,  through  the  tropic  splendor  there  are 
sudden  gleams  of  red, 

And  birds  of  magic  plumage  light  the  green 
heights  overhead. 

My  rod  and  reel  are  ready, 

My  day  is  all  my  ozvn. 

The  fish  are  fine 
For  any  line, 

Th’  bow-sprit  is  a  throne. 
Flirtatious  breezes  blowing, 

Capricious  Whiting  there, 

Up  North,  I  guess  it’s  snowing. 

In  Florida  it’s  fair. 

A  Sportsman’s  life  is  sunny — it’s  the  way 
he  looks  at  things. 

You’ve  GOT  to  be  good-natured  when 
you’re  after  fin  or  wings. 

Old  Mother  Nature  loves  ’em,  and  she 
opens  wide  th’  door 

When  Man  and  Rod  and  Rifle  beat  a  path 
to  wood  and  shore. 

How  is  th’  bait  there,  Sonny? 

The  shrimp  is  prime,  you  say. 

Then  fix  th’  hook, 

And  have  a  look 

I  see  a  trout  at  play. 

The  air  is  sweet  as  honey, 

( They’re  bitin’  at  my  line.) 

No  mood  for  makin’  money : 

In  Florida  it’s  Fine! 

I  read  th’  New  York  papers — and  I’ve  seen 
that  “Sleet  or  Snow.” 

But  I’m  knee-deep  in  flowers  while  your 
blizzard  breezes  blow. 

Send  down  my  hot-wave  raiment — tell  the 
coal  man  “Never  mind.” 

I’ve  left  Old  February  and  my  woolen  mitts 
behind. 

Lift  anchor — lef s  go  snooping 
Down  yonder-way  awhile. 

I  rather  guess, 

We’ve  got  a  mess 
T 0  make  th’  Missus  smile. 

Oh,  joy  of  lazy  fishing, 

Oh,  bliss  of  Summer  sun. 

Just  hear  that  string  a-swishing ! 

In  Florida  it’s  fun. 


HOW  TO  WEIGH  BIG  FISH. 

HAT  a  great  fight  the  slim  little  lady 
who  smiles  at  us  over  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  big  sting-ray  in  the 
October  issue  must  have  had  with  her 
dangerous  antagonist!  And  what  a  shame 
that  she  hasn’t  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
its  weight. 

Next  time,  Mr.  B.,  that  you  find  your 
sixty-pound  scales  inadequate  for  your 
wife’s  fish  don’t  despair. 

Just  lay  the  fish  on  a  board  or  shutter. 
Block  up  one  end  of  the  board  and  weigh 
the  other  end.  Then  reverse  the  process 
and  weigh  the  second  end  of  the  board. 
The  sum  of  the  two  weights  minus  the 
weight  of  the  board  is  the  weight  of  the 
fish.  Keep  the  board  as  near  level  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  weighing. 

It  works.  Try  it  out  with  a  couple  of 
scuttles  of  coal. 

Switch  Reel. 
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“Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

To  the  greenwood  haste  away; 

We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 

Fleet  of  foot  and  tall  of  size; 

We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 
When  ’gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray’d; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay; 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay!” 


THE  HUNTER. 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest. 

Cheek  that  is  tanned  to  the  wind  of  the 
north, 

Body  that  jests  at  the  bite  of  the  cold, 
Limbs  that  are  eager  and  strong  to  go  forth 
Into  the  wilds  and  ways  of  the  bold; 

Red  blood  that  pulses  and  throbs  in  the 
veins, 

Ears  that  love  silences  better  than. noise; 
Strength  of  the  forest  and  health  of  the 
plains  ; 

These  the  rewards  that  the  hunter  enjoys. 

Forests  were  ever  the  cradles  of  men; 

Manhood  is  born  qf  a  kinship  with  trees. 
Whence  shall  come  brave  hearts  and  stout 
muscles,  when 

Woods  have  made  way:  for  our  cities  of 
ease  ? 

Oh,  do  you  wonder  that  stalwarts  return 
Yearly  to  hark  to  the  whispering  oaks? 
’Tis  for  the  brave  days  of  old  that  they 
yearn :  ' 

These  are  the  splendors  the  hunter  in¬ 
vokes. 

— A  Heap  0’  Living. 

You  are  reading  “Forest  and  Stream” 
and  enjoying  it.  Why  not  furnish  some  of 
your  friends  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  good  things  in  this  issue,  an  hour 
or  two  of  similar  enjoyment?  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  send  us  the  names  of 
any  of  your  circle  of  acquaintances,  we  will 
see  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  sample 
copy  with  your  compliments. 
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FOREST  AND 


STREAM 


SEEING  THINGS 

DEVELOP  POWER  OF  OBSERVATION 
AND  A  NEW  WORLD  UNFOLDS 

By  Osceola. 


WHAT  was  in  my  mind  in  using  this 
title  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  younger  clans,  who  are  about 
to  push  us  old  fellows  from  the  best  blinds 
or  maybe  steal  our  bait,  can  and  all,  that 
it  will  stand  them  well  in  hand  to  give  heed 
to  the  smaller  beauties  of  nature,  the  com¬ 
mon  everyday  attractions,  yes,  even  the 
plain  mush-and-milk  things  so  often  over¬ 
looked  in  these  days  of  eight-cylinder  road¬ 
sters,  gyroscoping  airplanes  and  other  like 
products  of  recent  years. 

Our  cypress  trees  are  coming  into  their 
new  spring  style  of  dress.  Easter  comes 
in  a  few  days  and  why  should  not  they 
have  on  their  best  array?  Few  church-go¬ 
ers  will  be  appareled  in  better  style  or 
wear  their  new  clothes  in  more  becoming 
mien  than  the  group  of  proud  young  cy¬ 
presses  I  see  daily  as  I  go  to  the  river — - 
just  coming  into  their  ’teens,  I  judge — 
straight,  erect,  no  stooping,  sloping  shoul¬ 
ders,  no  padded  fronts;  broad,  square- 
heeled  shoes  on  which  they  can  keep  their 
position  in  their  world,  not  liable  to  turn 
an  ankle;  head  up,  chest  out,  clean-living 
joyous  youngsters  with  every  prospect  of 
a  happy,  useful  life ! 

Several  months  ago  came  a  gentleman 
down  here  to  see  things.  His  home  was 
in  North  Carolina,  and  he  had  read  in  some 
older  work  on  botany  that  a  certain  species 
of  willow  extremely  rare  was  growing  by 
our  river  bank.  Ten  minutes  after  alight¬ 
ing  from  the  train  he  had  a  piece  of  this 
rare  specimen  in  his  hand.  I  know  he 
thought  it  beautiful:  I  saw  his  eyes  shine 
the  brighter  and  a  wonderfully  satisfied 
look  was  on  his  face. 

Now,  I  had  passed  that  same  little  old 
willow  bush  many  times  and  had  never 
even  thought  to  consider  it.  Since  the  visit 
of  that  botanist  I  have  a  new  picture  in  my 
gallery.  Reverting  again  to  trees,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  our  native  forms  but  is 
worth  considering  as  an  object  of  interest 
or  beauty.  Our  glorious  magnolias  (bay), 
sweet  gums,  pines  in  various  forms  are 
worthy  of  study  and  admiration. 

Perhaps  my  own  mind  may  run  too 
much  to  trees  and  birds  when  I  roam 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  I  doubtless  fail 
to  see  things  worth  looking  at.  More 
time  devoted  in  our  schools  to  practical 
natural  history  would  be  well  spent,  it 
seems  to  me.  Knowledge  of  Latin  verbs 
will  harm  no  one,  but  good  botanical  and 
chemical  facts  will  help  to  grow  better 
corn  and  collards ! 

Surely  a  day  in  the  blind  for  ducks  or 
on  the  marsh  for  snipe  will  be  more  en¬ 
joyed  if  the  hunter  can  see  things  about 
him. 

Why  not  admire  the  pure  white  blooms 
of  the  spider  lily,  grouped  in  the  salt 
marsh:  their  tendril-like  calices  and  faint 
sweet  odor  are  well  worth  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration.  The  tall  brown  grasses  of  our 
marshes  in  the  early  winter  are  vast  har¬ 


bors  for  things  of  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest,  and  these  thick  covers  well  repay 
a  careful  study.  Rarely  a  week  passes 
during  the  winter  but  some  butterfly  floats 
over,  many  grasshoppers  find  refuge  in  the 
close  fur-like  matting  below,  to  be  driven 
out  in  swarms  by  raging  fires  as  spring 
comes  on.  Rats  and  rabbits,  ’coons  and 
snakes,  all  find  harbor  here,  and  here  come 
hawks  and  owls,  eagles  and  wildcats  to 
find  rich  feed  from  less  active  things. 

What  need  to  kill  every  snake  that  cross¬ 
es  the  path?  We  have  so  few  venomous 
ones  it  is  not  a  serious  task  to  know  those 
that  are  harmful  and  let  the  others  go  by. 
Some  are  of  beautiful  color,  many  are  most 
beneficial  and  yet  almost  every  man’s  hand 
is  against  them. 

'I  have  hunted  with  men  who  seemed  ut¬ 
terly  incapable  of  seeing  anything  in  woods 
or  fields  worth  a  passing  thought,  if  it  was 
not  to  be  killed.  Their  one  aim  was  at 
the  game.  A  liquid  amber  tree  in  glorious 
hues  of  purple  and  red  seemed  not  to 
draw  a  glance. 

Our  common  soft  maples,  growing  here 
by  the  borders  of  ponds  and  streams,  are 
gorgeous,  brilliant  pictures  in  the  early 
spring,  hung  with  scarlet  fruitage;  again 
in  the  autumn  another  brilliant  picture 
comes  with  their  changing  foliage.  One 
of  our  attractive  pictures  comes  late  in  the 
year,  even  extending  its  beauty  into  the 
holidays  when  storms  and  cold  are  tem¬ 
pered;  a  rank-growing  aster,  one  verily 
that 

«*  *  *  by  the  brookside,  makes  asters  in 
the  brook.” 

Immense  flower-heads,  for  asters,  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  tall,  almost  trailing  bush  three 
to  five  feet  in  height,  are  rarely  seen  except 
by  the  river  bank,  where  the  showy  blue 
rays  may  be  mirrored  ajid  their  beauty 
multiplied  at  a  time  when  flowers  have 
grown  scarce. 

I  hesitate  to  attempt  the  telling  of  the 
most  exquisite  picture  in  my  gallery  of 
nature  views.  It  deserves  a  wording  far 
beyond  my  powers :  A  smooth-flowing  riv¬ 
er,  winding  gracefully  between  densely 
wooded  shores,  now  mirrored  far  down  in 
the  dark,  still  waters;  feathery  cypress 
boughs,  strong,  rugged  pines;  gnarled  and 
spreading  oaks  with  crowned  columns  of 
palmetto  interspersed;  all  are  doubly  paint¬ 
ed  on  this  reversible  canvas. 

A  boat  moves  forward,  not  too  fast,  or 
the  charm  may  be  sullied.  A  pure  snow- 
white  nymph  is  startled  from  her  nook 
amongst  lilies  and  reeds  and  is  wafted  on¬ 
ward  by  gentle  wing-beats  just  above  the 
water’s  surface,  in  which  is  shown  in  rare 
detail  each  graceful  move  and  line.  So 
perfect  the  image  beneath,  one  has  to  mar¬ 
vel  that  the  wings  of  our  dainty  heron, 
now  wending  up  the  stream,  are  free  to 
move  in  such  an  unaccustomed  form.  No 
ripple  mars  this  double  flight  as  under  and 
over  bush  and  tree  floats  or  flies  the  pic¬ 
tured  form. 


ONE  of  my  neighbors  has  a  live  oak 
tree  that  I  trust  may  give  him  at 
least  one-half  the  satisfaction  I  get 
from  it.  It  grows  in  an  open  lot  at  the 
rear  of  his  house  and  is  somewhat  protected 
from  cold  wind  by  a  nearby  pine  grove. 
The  far-reaching  boughs  in  bending  lines, 
the  rounding  form  and  changing  hues  make 
a  picture  that  never  tires.  Now  in  the 
spring  the  new  and  tender  leaflets  have  re¬ 
placed  the  coarser,  darker  growth  of  for¬ 
mer  months  and  the  ground  is  thickly 
strewn  with  the  small,  browned,  discarded 
leaves.  An  indescribable  tint  now  shades 
this  noble  tree  in  blends  of  green  and  brown 
and  pink  and  gray.  Later  the  crisp,  shin¬ 
ing  green  will  canopy  all  those  sturdy, 
sweeping  boughs. 

My  work  brings  me  constantly  to  the 
river’s  edge  where  the  changing  tides  and 
wind-swept  waves  bear  ever  something  new. 
A  freshet  rushes  by,  carrying  things  that 
long  have  rested  up  the  stream :  wrecks 
of  boats  long  disused ;  logs  cut  and  over¬ 
looked;  trees,  and  many  sorts  of  things. 
With  changing  months  comes  change  of 
fish,  and  our  waters  are  highways  for 
moving  groups  of  birds. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  things  one  can 
see  from  even  a  narrowed  outlook,  will  he 
only  give  heed  to  what  passes.  From  my 
doorstep  my  records  show  a  full  hundred 
sorts  of  birds  were  seen  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  and  I  have  no  great 
sweep  of  fields,  no  broad  lawn,  no  babbling 
brook,  no  cool,  shaded  grounds  to  tempt 
the  rara  avis,  nor  would  I  in  the  least  claim 
more  than  common  power  to  see  the  things 
that  pass  by. 

Let  the  interest  be  keen  and  new  views 
will  open  up;  new  trees  will  grow;  new 
birds  will  fly;  new  fish  will  swim  and  then 
will  our  gallery  be  filled  with  new  and 
glorious  pictures  of  Things  Worth  Seeing. 


^  HINTS  ON  A  LINE. 

ERE  are  a  few  hints,  which  if  fol¬ 
lowed  will  help  the  next  time  you 
go  to  purchase  a  line. 

For  Dry  Fly  Fishing — Always  use  an 
enameled  waterproof  line.  It  can  be  either 
tapered  or  level.  Many  anglers  prefer  the 
double  tapered  line  for  this  kind  of  fish¬ 
ing,  that  is  the  line  for  some  distance  from 
each  end  becomes  smaller  in  diameter  as 
the  end  of  the  line  is  reached.  The  level 
line  is  one  that  is  the  same  size  the  entire 
length  of  the  line. 

For  Wet  Fly  Casting — Use  an  enamel 
silk  tapered  enamel  or  level  line.  See  that 
the  line  fits  your  rod.  Size  G  is  for  3  oz. 
rods  or  less';  size  F  for  rods  from  3  to  4 
ozs. ;  size  E  for  rods  4  to  5  ozs. ;  D  for 
regular  fly  rods  and  size  C  for  very  heavy 
fly  rods  or  grilse  rods. 

For  Casting  a  Plug — The  soft  braided 
line  will  be  the  one  to  use  in  this  case,  and 
the  lighter  the  line  the  better  the  sport. 
A  twelve  pound  test  line  is  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  angler.  However,  would  advise  at 
least  a  fifteen  pound  test  line  for  the 
“Tyro”  fisherman. 

For  Trolling — As  trolling  injures  a  line 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  fishing  I 
would  not  advocate  buying  a  very  expen¬ 
sive  line,  most  any  kind  of  a  line  will  do, 
either  hand  braided,  enamel  or  water¬ 
proofed.  It  will  be  found  that  enamel 
lines  will  not  twist  as  easily  as  other  lines. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


EN  to  one  you 
don’t  get  through 
with  those  big  to¬ 
boggans  and  heavy  loads,” 
said  Scott,  as  we  straight¬ 
ened  out  our  dogs  in  front 
of  Revillon’s  store  in 
Cochrane. 
“The  Hud¬ 
son  Bay 
packet  In¬ 
dians  just 
got  in  from 
Moose  yes¬ 
terday,  and 
they  report 
terribly  deep 

snow  all  along  the  river.  They  tell  me 
they  traveled  through  four  storms  on  the 
way — were  twelve  days  on  the  road.  It  is 
certainly  an  unprecedented  year  for  snow 
in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

Across  the  street,  Mr.  Conn,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  had 
wagged  his  head  and  uttered  similar  pre¬ 
dictions  of  misfortune. 

“You  should  have  started  a  month  ear¬ 
lier,”  he  said,  “before  the  stormy  March 
weather  set  in.  This  is  no  time  of  the  year 
for  dog  traveling  on  the  Abittibi.  Mr. 
MacMillan,  of  the  T.  and  N.  O.,  left  here 
nearly  two  weeks  ago,  and  he  is  only  fifty 
miles  down  the  river  now.  And  he  had 
Indians  with  him,  too.  Of  course  he  ran 
into  hard  luck  right  along,  losing  dogs,  and 
being  overtaken  by  the  heavy  storms.” 

“We’ll  make  a  try  for  it  anyway,”  we  an¬ 
swered.  “After  all  this  snow,  we  can  sure¬ 
ly  expect  a  spell  of  fair  weather.  Besides, 
now  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  packet 
trail  ahead  of  us.” 


THIS  was  Good  Friday,  March  the 
twenty-first,  and  at  ten-thirty  in  the 
forenoon  we  started.  We  had  two 
large  toboggans,  .twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
fourteen  inches  wide,  stout  and  heavy. 
They  had  been  specially  built  to  order  in 
Montreal.  To  each  was  harnessed  six  dogs, 
the  pick  of  the  fifteen  which .  had  been 
boarded  for  us  all  winter  in  Cochrane,  hav¬ 
ing  come  down  from  Rupert  River  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  They  were  mostly  of  huskie  breed 
and  had  been  brought  from  Northern  Lab¬ 
rador  the  previous  summer,  especially  for 
this  trip  to  the  Bay.  Although  the  best  of 
care  had  not  been  taken  of  them  during 
their  holiday,  they  were  in  fairly  fit  condi¬ 
tion,  and  since  my  arrival  in  town,  a  week 


earlier,  had  been  fed  upon  all  the  fresh 
meat  they  could  eat. 

The  loads  were  divided  equally,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  to  each  team — an 
average  load  for  six  dogs  on  a  good  trail, 
but  a  heavy  one  in  deep,  soft  snow.  Word 
had  come  down  from  New  Post,  ninety 
miles  north  of  Cochrane,  on  the  route  to 
Moose,  that  that  post  was  practically  desti¬ 
tute  of  provisions,  and  no  traveler  could 
expect  to  replenish  his  stock  there.  On  hear¬ 
ing  this,  I  determined  to  take  no  chances 
of  being  caught,  and  loaded  up  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply,  full  rations  for  twelve  days. 
The  distance  to  Moose  Factory,  the  first 
leg  of  our  journey,  was  but  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles,  and  we  figured  on  reaching 
that  post  the  tenth  day  out  from  Cochrane. 
For  the  dogs  we  carried  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  which,  allow¬ 
ing  them  the  customary  two  pounds  a  day, 
was  easily  sufficient  to  carry  them  through. 

To  reduce  weight  and  bulk  I  eliminated 
a  tent  and  camp  stove  from  our  load.  We 
were  not  long  to  learn  what  a  sorrowful 
mistake  we  made,  when  we  preferred  an 
open  camp  in  March  to  a  canvas  shelter. 
For  this  was  really  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Our  party  consisted  of  but  four — sailors 
at  that,  for  the  time  being  turned  trippers 
and  dog  drivers.  One  was  Captain  Tom 
Gushue,  mate  on  the  “Roosevelt”  when 
Peary  made  his  last  journey  to  the  Pole. 
The  Captain  and  Jim  took  charge  of  one 
team  whilst  Kennedy  drove  the  other.  I 


undertook  to  go  ahead  and  encourage  the 
dogs,  and  when  it  became  necessary,  break 
a  trail  to  give  them  a  better  footing. 

It  was  bright  and  fair  when  we  started, 
“a  high  glass  and  clear  horizon,”  and,  hope¬ 
ful  of  making  a  good  trip,  we  trailed  out 
of  town,  and  took  the  concession  road  north 
for  the  Frederickhouse  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Abittibi.  At  noon  we  stopped  at 
a  settler’s  cabin  and  boiled  the  kettle. 
Then  we  pushed  on.  Presently  a  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  north’ard ;  snowflakes 
made  their  unwelcome  appearance;  and^in 
an  hour’s  time  from  lunch,  a  howling  bliz¬ 
zard  from  the  north,  the  disastrous  storm 
of  Good  Friday,  that  wrought  such  havoc 
to  life  and  property  throughout  Ontario, 
was  boring  directly  into  our  faces. 

This  was  the  beginning. 

OUR  dogs  were  fresh  and  we  drove 
them  on  till  four  o’clock,  when,  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Lillabelle,  the  road 
led  past  the  home  of  another  settler,  the 
last  but  one  north  of  “the  line.”  A  welcome 


shelter  for  the  night  it  was,  and  Tremblay, 
our  host,  proved  a  most  hospitable  one. 

All  night  the  storm  continued,  nor  let 
up  until  daylight. 

“That’s  the  finish  of  our  trail,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Tom.  “Last  night’s  storm  has  filled  it 
right  up,  and  from  now  on  it’s  heavy  trail- 
smashing  for  the  dogs — perhaps  clean 
through  to  Moose.” 

“Let’s  hope  not,”  I  answered.  “This 
storm  may  be  only  local,  and  perhaps  in 
a  day  or  so  we’ll  come  onto  the  packet  trail 
again.  Anyway,  Revillon’s  men,  the  French 
packet,  are  due  any  time  now,  and  as  soon 
as  we  meet  them,  we’ll  have  their  trail 
fresh-broken  for  us.  It  just  means  smash¬ 
ing  one  until  we  meet  the  Indians.” 

Thus  consoled  we  started  forth  from 
Tremblay’s. 


A  MILE  to  the  west’ard  we  made  when 
all  signs  of  the  trail  vanished.  We 
could  not  go  astray  for  we  were  fol¬ 
lowing  township  roads,  but  none  but  un¬ 
trodden  snow  lay  ahead.  I  again  took  the 
lead,  with  the  old  captain  on  my  heels,  and 
we  plunged  ahead  through  the  drifts.  Our 
snowshoes  were  short  and  narrow,  suitable 
for  a  good  toboggan  trail  but  not  for  deep 
snow  tramping.  In  what  had  fallen  and 
drifted  during  the  night  we  sank  to  a  depth 
of  ten  inches.  The  dogs  wallowed  painfully 
along,  up  to  their  bellies  in  it,  struggling  to 
reach  firm  footing.  Whenever  we  encoun¬ 
tered  an  up  grade,  however  slight,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  I  had  to  tramp  back  and  forth  to 
“build  a  trail”  for  the  animals  and  tobog¬ 
gans.  It  is  the  deep  snow  and  not  so  much 
the  distance  or  the  load  that  plays  out  a 
sleigh  dog. 

Nearly  two  hours  it  took  us  to  cover 
the  first  two  miles.  Then  Kennedy’s  team 
got  stalled.  With  a  line  about  his  shoulders 
he  threw  in  his  weight  with  the  dogs,  but 
the  bulky  load  refused  to  move. 

“Jim,”  I  said,  “You’ll  have  to  leave  your 
load  here  and  take  your  dogs  back  to  help 
Kennedy.  That  is  the  only  way  we’ll  make 
any  headway.” 

The  scheme  was  successful,  but  our 
progress  now  was  ony  half  what  it  had 
been,  and  that  was  dishearteningly  slow. 
One  load  would  be  hauled  forward  on  the 
trail  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so;  then 
Kennedy  and  Jim  would  unhitch  and  return 
for  the  other.  In  the  early  afternoon  we 
climbed  a  hill,  that,  not  for  its  length,  but 
its  steepness  alone,  ate  up  an  hour  of  the 
day  before  the  second  load  was  at  the  top. 
Seven  or  eight  times  we  climbed  up  and 
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down,  up  and  down,  packing  the  soft  snow 
with  our  shoes,  before  we  put  the  dogs  to 
the  ascent.  Then  all  four  of  us,  with  lines 
about  our  chests,  hauled  each  sled  up,  a 
few  feet  at  a  time.  The  dogs  could  do 
little  except  flounder  about,  tangling  up  the 
traces. 

That  night  we  made  another  little  log 
cabin,  the  last  building.  It  was  unoccupied 
and  we  promptly  took  possession.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  our  dogs  found  them  to  be  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  We  were  fitted  out 
with  heavy  leather  harness  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  stiff,  hard  collars  fitted  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  wore  them.  They  were  too  large 
and,  setting  down  over  the  dogs’  shoulders 
as  they  pulled,  had  quickly  chafed  and 
worn  hair  and  hide  off.  Several  of  the 
poor  brutes  already  had  open  and  bleeding 
wounds. 

“No  wonder  they  can’t  pull!”  exclaimed 
Kennedy.  “Those  collars  would  fit  a 
horse.” 


AT  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
under  way  again.  The  night’s  frost 
had  formed  a  crust  on  the  snow,  that, 
not  firm  enough  to  bear  our  weight,  only  ad¬ 
ded  to  our  labor.  The  shoes  broke  through 
it,  sank  to  their  usual  depth  in  the  unpacked 
snow  underneath,  and  then  had  to  be 
dragged  up  again  through  the  brittle  crust. 
The  Captain  and  I  were  both  tired  when 
we  had  started  in  the  morning  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  day  promised  little  relaxing  of 
our  efforts,  and  prospects  of  little  progress 
as  reward.  However  we  were  now  but  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  and  there 
was  always  the  expectation  of  meeting  the 
French  packet. 

Shortly  after  nine  we  arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  Frederickhouse,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  winding  frozen  stream  before  us  our 
spirits  rose  a  little.  Though  we  had  cov¬ 
ered  but  thirteen  miles  of  our  journey,  this 
point  was  one  of  the  milestones  on  the 
route.  The  descent  to  the  river  was  very 
steep,  and  the  dogs  were  unloosed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  scramble  down  alone.  Then  we 
turned  the  sleds  on  their  sides  to  check 
them,  and,  throwing  ourselves  on  top  of 
the  loads,  plowed  down  through  the  deep 
snow. 

No  sign  of  a  trail  showed  itself  on  the 
river,  whose  shallow  waters  are  swift  and 
treacherous,  weakening  the  ice  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  So,  to  guard  against 
breaking  through,  we  decided  to  keep  close 
to  the  east  bank,  which  we  knew  to  be  the 


customary  route  followed  by  the  Indians. 
Whilst  the  others  were  untangling  the 
dogs’  traces  and  tightening  up  the  loads  I 
started  downstream.  Presently  I  heard  a 
shout  behind  me.  Turning,  I  saw  Kennedy 
pointing  to  the  bend  of  the  river  ahead, 
and  following  the  direction  of  his  arm,  a 
most  welcome  sight  met  my  gaze.  Just 
emerging  from  a  short  portage  across  a 
wooded  point  were  three  men.  A  white 
man  was  leading  and  breaking  trail  for 
two  Indians,  who  were  each  hauling  a  light 
toboggan,  assisted  by  three  dogs. 

“The  packet!”  I  cried,  and  hurried  on  to 
meet  them.  It  was  Revillon’s  packet  al¬ 
right,  twelve  days  out  from  Moose.  An 
exchange  of  greetings,  a  word  or  two  of 
each  other’s  destination,  “Good  luck !”  and 
“Good-bye !”  and  we  each  took  up  the  oth¬ 
er’s  trail. 

Each  man  again  drove  his  own  team  and 
toboggan.  The  broad,  packed  trail  made 
by  the  packetmen,  though  quite  fresh  and 
not  yet  frozen,  offered  better  footing  for 
the  dogs,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  galling 
harness,  each  could  have  hauled  his  appor¬ 
tioned  load  with  ease.  As  it  was  we  only 
crawled,  and  crossing  the  short,  but  tortu¬ 
ous  portage  much  time,  energy  and  patience 
was  expended. 

“Never  mind,”  we  said  to  one  another, 
and  comforted  ourselves  with  the  thought, 
“tomorrow  the  trail  will  be  frozen  and 
we’ll  go  along  as  never  before.  Each  night 
the  loads  grow  lighter;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  route  now,  as  we’ve  a  trail  to 
follow.  Surely  our  luck  has  turned.  See 
how  many  miles  the  old  ship’ll  log  tomor¬ 
row.” 

It  was  always  “tomorrow”  to  which  we 
looked  forward,  and  thus  encouraged  and 
cheered  by  the  thought  and  hopeful  once 
more,  we  pushed  on. 


OUR  chief  regret  seemed  to  be  for  the 
hard,  well-trodden  trail  we  were  leav¬ 
ing  in  our  wake,  as  navigable  for 
toboggans  as  a  city  street.  We  even  spoke 
/estingly  of  retracing  it,  simply  for  the  joy 
of  traveling  over  such  a  surface.  The  sailors 
good-naturedly  cursed  the  good  luck  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  Cochrane,  when  they  in  a  few  days 
would  start  their  return  trip  to  Moose,  would 
have  the  hard,  smooth  road  we  were  painfully 
breaking  for  them.  It  was  a  selfish  and  unchar¬ 
itable  feeling,  I  admit,  but  the  snow  trails  do  not 
always  breed  Samaritan-like  disposi¬ 
tions.  Towards  noon  the  weather 
softened,  the  sun  shone  very  warmly, 
and  the  trail  grew  wet  and  sticky. 

In  places  the  water  had  oozed  up 
through  the  snow  and  the  toboggans 
hauled  as  over  sand.  We  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  previous  day’s  arrangement — 
relaying  each  load  in  turn.  That  evening 
we  made  an  open  camp  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  river,  with  only  five  miles  credited 
tc^  the  day’s  run.  Fifteen  miles,  back  and 
forth,  we  had  tramped  and  hauled  to  gain 
that  five  miles  headway.  Ere  the  fire  was 
made  snowflakes  were  falling,  and,  though 
all  hands  were  wet  through,  no  attempts 
were  made  to  dry  out  either  persons  or 
clothing.  We  were  too  tired  to 
bother  about  personal  comfort. 

After  a  hastily-cooked  supper  of 
bacon,  biscuits  and  tea,  we  rolled 
up  in  our  sleeping  bags.  The 


wind  backed  round  to  the  east’ard  and  the 
snow  fell  ever  heavier.  It  was  wet  and 
sticky,  and  by  midnight  there  was  a  man¬ 
tle  of  white,  three  inches  deep,  spread  over 
bag  and  blanket.  The  soft  flakes  melted 
and  ran  down  our  faces  and  necks.  Sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  For  a  time  I  sat 
up  with  a  buckskin  coat  over  my  head  and 
shoulders  but  was  finally  driven  back  to 
seek  what  warmth  I  could  in  the  wet  and 
frozen  blankets.  From  three  o’clock  till 
daylight  old  Captain  Tom  sat  on  his  bag 
with  a  rubber  sheet  over  his  head,  smoking 
his  pipe  in  silence.  “What  fools  we  were 
not  to  spread  the  sleigh-wrappers  and  make 
a  tent,”  he  said,  as  we  attempted  to  cook 
some  breakfast  in  the  morning.  “We 
should  have  seen  this  weather  coming  last 
night  and  prepared  for  it.  My,  O  my,  what 
a  mess!  We’ve  added  a  hundredweight  of 
water  and  ice  to  our  loads  now.  We’ll 
never  get  these  robes  dried  on  the  trail.” 

AND  right  he  was!  We  could  scarcely 
roll  the  frozen  robes  up  small  enough 
to  squeeze  them  into  bags.  In¬ 
stead  of  letting  up,  the  storm  increased  in 
fury,  swinging,  now,  round  to  the  north- 
’ard.  This  was  Easter  Monday.  All  traces 
of  the  packet  trail  were  covered  and  we 
were  worse  off  than  ever.  Our  bedding 
was  wet  and  frozen,  our  dogs  crippled  by 
the  ill-fitting  harness,  and,  a  few  days  more 
of  trail-smashing  and  the  skipper  and  my¬ 
self  would  be  “all  in.”  And  all  the  while, 
with  no  sign  of  a  break,  the  storm  bore 
relentlessly,  fair  into  our  teeth.  “It  would 
not  be  so  bad,”  said  the  Captain,  “if  we 
were  making  any  headway.  But  here  we’ve 
worked  for  three  days — worked  about  as 
hard  as  we  can  at  this  game,  and  what 
have  we  done?  Fifteen  miles!”  It  was 
true.  Not  one  good  day’s  travel  lay  behind 
us  and  already  three  days’  provisions  were 
eaten.  Surely  but  one  course  lay  open 
to  us — turn  back  to  Cochrane  and  fit  out 
afresh,  fit  out  as  these  past  three  days’  ex¬ 
periences  had  taught  us.  Much  as  I  disliked 
the  idea  of  retreat  I  yet  deemed  it  the  wis¬ 
est  plan.  We  left  one  toboggan  and  cached 
three  hundred  pounds  of  our  provi¬ 
sions — half  of  it  dog-food — on  the 
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river  bank,  near  to  where  we  had  camped. 

THEN,  with  the  twelve  dogs  harnessed 
to  the  remaining  load,  we  turned  our 
backs  on  the  storm  and  took  the  back 
trail  up  the  river.  Our  own  well-beaten 
track  of  the  day  before  was  discernible 
only  in  wind-swept  places.  At  the  portage 
we  had  to  unload  and  let  the  dogs  haul 
the  empty  sled  up  into  the  woods ;  then 
pack  the  cargo  on  our  backs  and  carry  it 
up  the  bank.  The  load  once  lashed  up  we 
attempted  to  proceed.  But  the  hard  harness 
bit  into  the  raw  and  bleeding  shoulders 
of  the  dogs,  and  every  snag  in  the  crooked 
portage  trail  brought  the  stiff  toboggan 
to  a  halt.  “Half  the  load  at  a  time  now, 
boys,”  I  said.  “Those  dogs  can’t  pull 
twenty  pounds  apiece  in  that  condition. 
Haul  the  heaviest  part  first  trip,  and  while 
you  go  back  for  the  rest  the  Captain  and 
I  will  pack  the  first  lot  up  the  hill.  We 
ought  to  make  that  first  shack  early  this 
evening.” 

THE  old  man  and  I— he  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age — went  on  and  broke  a 
new  trail  for  the  dogs,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  we  had  come  to  the  foot  of 
the  steep  bank  down  which  we  had  first 
trailed  onto  the  river.  Up  this,  now,  on 
the  end  of  a  stout  line — a  length  of  the 
skippers  favorite  “cod-jiggin’  ”  line  which 
he  had  brought  along — we  hauled  the  bags 
one  at  a  time  and  we  had  our  task  finished 
long  before  the  others  came  along  with  the 
second  load.  They  reported  that  on  their 
return  trip  the  trail,  which  less  than  an 
hour  before  we  had  broken  for  them,  was 
in  places  completely  filled  in  and  not  trace¬ 
able.  Such  is  the  fury  of  a  Northern  On¬ 
tario  storm.  At  half  past  four  we  made 
the  shack  on  the  range  line  where  we 
had  slept  two  nights  before.  Our  sleeping 
bags  were  so  wet  and  frozen  that  lying  in 
them  was  out  of  the  question,  and  we  sat 
about  the  fire  and  smoked  our  pipes,  till 
daylight  once  more  set  us  on  the  move. 
That  afternoon,  the  storm  having  abated 
during  the  night,  we  arrived  back  in  Coch¬ 
rane,  our  starting-point.  “Hello!”  said 
Scott,  as  I  walked  into  Revillon’s.  “What 
brought  you  back?  Somebody  hurt?”  “Oh, 
no,”  I  answered,  “we  just  came  back  to 
let  ,you  collect  that  ten-to-one  bet.  We 
can  t  get.  through  with  our  present  rig- 
out,  but  if  you  care  to  double  that  bet  on 
the  next  race  I’ll  take  you.  We’re  going 
to  fit  out  afresh,  and  after  we  rest  up  a 
few  days  and  doctor  the  dogs  we’ll  make 
another  try.”  After  a  good  night’s  rest 
preparations  were  begun  for  the  second 
attempt  to  reach  Moose.  The  dogs  were 
sent  out  to  a  farm  with  all  the  fresh 
meat  they  could  eat,  and  heal¬ 
ing  embrocations  for  their 
wounded  shoulders.  The  heavy 
leather  harness  was  discarded 
and  with  sail  cloth  and  cod 
line  soon  were  fashioned  fif¬ 
teen  sets  of  Indian  harness. 

These  fit  snugly  on 
the  dogs’  bodies 
and  cannot  chafe. 

Each  is  attached  to 
the  toboggan  by  a 
single  trace  and  al¬ 
lows  the  dog  more 
freedom.  The 
driver  can  also  see 
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what  dogs  are  pulling  and  what  are  not, 
and  thus  knows  in  which  quarter  to  ply  the 
whip.  With  the  animals  hitched  tandem 
fashion,  as  on  our  first  setting-out,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  which  are  lagging 
and  the  brunt  of  the  work  usually  falls  on 
those  nearest  to  the  sled.  Altogether  this 
altered  rig  added  fifty  per  cent  to  the 
teams’  efficiency.  In  place  of  the  two 
heavy  toboggans  I  chose  three  light  ones, 
prospectors’  type,  eight  feet  in  length  and 
only  ten  inches  wide.  Then  I  reduced  the 
weight  by  nearly  one-third,  taking  only 
eight  days’  dog-food— which  included  what 
had  been  cached  by  the  river—  and  adding 
nothing  to  our  stock,  which  was  already 
reduced  by  nearly  five  days’  rations.  I 
figured  that  we  still  had  sufficient  to  carry 
us  through.  A  small  silk  tent,  nine  feet 
by  seven  and  a  half,  and  a  knock-down 
stove  were  added  to  the  load,  the  two 
together  weighing  less  than  thirty  pounds. 
That  one  wet  night  out  on  the  Frederick- 
house  had  taught  me  that  the  season  for 
open  camps  was  past.  The 
season  for  such  a  shelter  is 
in  the  very  cold  midwinter 
weather.  Thus  re-equipped, 
on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  after  a  three  days’  rest, 
which  had  worked  wonders  for  both 
men  and  beasts,  we  set  forth  to  try 
our  luck  again.  Instead  of  the  twelve 
dogs  with  which  we  had  first  started  we 
now  had  fifteen,  five  to  each  team.  iTearly 
all  had  their  bushy  tails  curled  up  over 
their  backs,  a  sure  sign  that  the  huskies 
were  fit  and  in  love  with  their  work.  Af¬ 
ter  they  had  been  whipped  into  obedience 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  they  taxed  the 
efforts  of  Jimmie,  who  had  been  appointed 
forerunner,  to  keep  ahead  of  them.  Well 
fed,  rested,  the  raw  spots  healing  over,  they 
did  not  seem  the  same  animals  we  had 
driven  forth  with,  nine  days  before.  Three 
days  ahead  of  us  the  Indians,  who 
composed  the  H.  B.  C.  mail  packet 
for  Moose  Factory  and  the  James’ 
Bay  posts,  were  somewhere  on  the 
route,  the  last  winter  mail  for  the 
North.  Following  the  unwritten  law 
of  courtesy  of  the  Out-of-the-Way 
Places  we  carried  the  few  remaining 
letters  that  would  bring  a 
rare  hour  of  gladness  to  the 
lonesome  hearts  of  the  ex¬ 
iles  in  that  snow-enshroud¬ 
ed  land.  Although  it  had 
snowed  the  day  the 
packet  left  town 
we  yet  counted  on 
finding  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  their 
trail.  We  even 
hoped  to  pull  down 
their  three  d  a  y  s’ 
lead  and  overtake 
them  before  reach¬ 
ing  Moose.  Our 
new  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress  bred  an  over- 
confidence  in  our 
powers  and  Provi¬ 
dence  administered 
an  early  reproof, 
in  the  form  of 
more  snow  and 
rain. 

(To  be  continued  in  March.) 
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HANDLING  THE  DOG 

TOO  OFTEN  IT  IS  THE  MAN  AND  NOT 
THE  ANIMAL  NEEDS  THE  TRAINING 


IT  is  remarked  by  quail  hunters  that  the 
dogs  they  use  in  their  work  border  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  closer  than  any  other 
animal,  and  they  cite,  what  they  call,  in¬ 
contestable  proof  in  its  support.  But,  when 
the  sportsman  buys  a  dog  he  is  the  first  to 
permit  these  claims  to  escape  his  memory. 
If  the  dog  that  he  has  purchased  fails  to 
work  for  him  immediately,  it  is  pronounced 
worthless,  and  the  seller  condemned  for¬ 
ever  in  his  opinion.  Irrespective  of  the 
dog’s  timidity  or  high-strung  disposition, 
it  must  perform  from  the  start  for  the 
new  owner  as  it  did  for  its  former  master. 

When  the  sportsman,  however,  lends  or 
sells  a  dog  he  is  excessively  emphatic  in 
accentuating  the  animal’s  traits,  and  re¬ 
quests  that  a  friendship  between  the  new 
handler  and  the  dog  is  established  prior 
to  expressing  judgment  on  field  perform¬ 
ance.  The  dog  must  have  a  fair  chance 
every  way ;  so  the  character  of  the  new 
country  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  one  of  the  things  militating  against  per¬ 
fect  jvork  at  the  beginning. 

Trainers  ask  this  much  when  returning 
dogs  to  their  patrons — and  they  seldom  get 
it!  Then,  further,  very  few  sportsmen 
have  the  same  idea  of  what  constitutes  a 
broken  dog.  The  majority,  and  naturally 
so,  are  biased  by  the  limitations  of  their 
individual  experience.  A  man  may  conceive 
a  certain  dog  as  a  wonder,  yet  the  next 
man  would  not  waste  a  day’s  shooting 
over  it. 

With  due  concession  to  the  predilections 
of  any  man,  it  must  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that,  though  a  man  can  sell  an  ani¬ 
mal,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  transfer  the 
affections  to  a  new  owner.  Only  two  things 
can  arrange  this,  time  and  the  action  of 
the  individual  who  acquires  the  animal. 
If  the  owner  fails  in  this,  he  lacks  the 
personality  that  appeals  to  a  dog,  and  there, 
that  instant,  he  might  just  as  well  give 
up  the  idea  of  handling  dogs.  And  what 
must  his  equipment  be  for  handling  the 
dog?  They  must  be  firmness  at  the  right 
moment,  laxity  at  times  when  the  dog’s 
superintelligence  denotes  the  occasion,  and 
an  extreme  fondness  for  dogs. 

Some  tolerate  dogs  during  their  hours 
of  accomplishment,  but  at  other  times  they 
care  nothing  for  their  presence  and  wel¬ 
fare.  However  much  the  dog  is  imbued 
with  love  for  hunting  the  further  the  hand 
of  friendship  between  him  and  master  is 
withdrawn  in  proportion  does  the  dog’s 
work  suffer.  Absolute  devotion  to  work 
and  the  innate  greatness  of  many  quail 
dogs  have  dropped  a  curtain  between 
sportsmen  and  their  defects.  At  least  they 
have  never  been  able  to  correct  them ! 

Many  buy  a  dog,  actuated  by  the  com¬ 
mendable  motive  of  wanting  nothing  but 
the  best.  Their  own  dabblings  in  dogs 
have  been  trivial,  and  they  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  word  class  or  field  trial 
class  signifies.  What  the  going  qualities 
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of  a  real  field  trial  dog  are  has  never  been 
exhibited  to  them.  They  are  positive  that 
there  is  an  unalterable  law  that  like  pro¬ 
duces  like ;  and,  through  it  they  are  em¬ 
boldened  to  buy  young  dogs  of  field  trial 
parentage  with  class,  when  their  own  shoot¬ 
ing  and  their  likings  admit  alone  a  slow- 
going,  close-ranging  animal. 

They  send  to  some  noted  handler  of  class 
dogs  and  demand  the  most  fashionable 
blood  lines  in  the  highest  class  bird  dog 
he  can  send.  And  this  is  the  natal  moment 
of  trouble. 

The  handler  acts  according  to  the  re¬ 
quest,  and  ships  the  highest  class  bird-wise 
youngster  he  has  for  sale.  In  time  the  dog 
arrives,  the  new  owner  coops  Iiim  up  in  a 
yard  for  a  month  or  two,  with  the  varia¬ 
tion,  possibly,  of  a  run  on  a  city  lot.  In 
the  trainer’s  hands,  even  during  the  closed 
season,  the  dog  had  been  accustomed  to 
long  daily  runs  where  his  exercise  brought 
him  in  contact  with  birds.  His  blood  lines 
continuously  impelled  him  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  one  thing,  hustle  out  and  find 
birds.  The  control  of  his  actions,  as  in¬ 
structed  by  man  had  been  instilled  in  him, 
but  the  dictates  of  his  blood  momentarily 
overwhelmed  it. 

WHEN  this  man  put  that  youngster  in 
the  field,  and  he  showed  wildness, 
immediately  a  breach  of  friendship 
was  opened  between  him  and  the  trainer. 
The  buyer  was  ignorant  of  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  so  the  young 
dog  played  with  him.  Had  he  informed  the 
trainer  of  his  lack  of  experience  with  high 
class  dogs,  ignorance  of  what  class  signi¬ 
fied,  and  the  character  of  his  shooting 
country,  he  would  have  obtained  just  what 
suited  him ;  a  slow,  plodding,  shooting  dog. 
This  same  buyer  would  have  asked  for  a 
fast  trotting  roadster,  when  during  all  his 
life  he  had  never  gotten  beyond  the  slow 
draft  horse  stage. 

A  youngest  son  of  a  wealthy  manufac¬ 
turer  wanted  to  break  in  to  the  sport  of 
quail  shooting.  He  had  shot  a  bit  at  ducks 
and  some  at  the  traps ;  and,  now  with 
money  at  his  disposal  there  was  no  need 
of  stinting  himself  in  the  matter  of  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  dogs.  One  day  he  hunted 
over  a  friend’s  dog,  and  that  increased  his 
desire  to  taste  more  of  the  pleasures  of 
quail  shooting.  He  wrote  to  a  noted  South¬ 
ern  trainer  for  a  pair  of  the  highest  class 
shooting  dogs.  The  trainer  knew  of  a 
pair,  bought  them,  gave  them  plenty  of 
work,  and  finally  shipped  them  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  trainer  received  the  young 
brewer’s  check  and  apparently  the  deal  was 
closed  satisfactorily. 

It  was  during  the  month  of  June  that 
the  dogs  were  received  by  the  new  owner. 
For  a  long  while  they  were  kept  in  a  small 
brick-floored  yard,  but  as  the  season  finally 
drew  near,  they  were  exercised  by  one  of 
the  stable  hands,  by  leading  them  four  or 
five  miles  through  the  city  parks  each  day. 


In  the  end  autumn  came,  and  the  shooting 
season  induced  the  new  owner  to  take  them 
afield.  They  were  taken  to  the  country. 
The  minute  they  were  freed  they  went  out 
like  wild  horses,  found  a  covey,  pointed 
them  for  an  instant,  broke  in  on  them  and 
chased.  It  was  a  day  after  before  the  bolt¬ 
ing  dogs  were  returned.  They  were  found 
in  an  old  abandoned  sedge  field,  somewhat 
exhausted  from  a  protracted  self-hunt. 

A  few  days  succeeding  this  occurrence  I 
met  the  embryo  dog  handler.  He  almost 
wept  with  anger  as  he  recited  his  experience 
with  the  dogs. 

“Sure  this  was  some  package  to  get  for 
my  four  hundred  dollars  1”  he  exclaimed 
vociferously,  as  his  china-blue  eyes  popped 
with  wrath.  “They  ain’t  worth  two 
dollars !” 

Knowing  the  trainer  by  repute,  I  did  not 
think  the  dogs  had  had  a  fair  trial. 

“Let  me  take  them  to  the  country  for  a 
few  days,  maybe  they  will  come  out  alright, 
and,  if  they  do  we  can  hunt  together  for  a 
few  days  over  them,”  I  begged. 

“Sure  thing!”  he  responded,  boiling  yet 
with  wrath  as  the  memory  of  the  way  the 
deal  appeared  to  him.  “Take  them  away, 
and,  if  they  don’t  do  any  better  for  you 
than  they  did  for  me,  cut  their  throats ! 
They  ain’t  no  good  to  me.” 

My,  but  they  were  a  racy-looking  pair 
of  liver  and  whites  !  Every  line  of  them 
looked  the  field  dog  of  class. 

'On  arriving  at  the  farm  one  at  a  time 
was  given  liberty  with  my  dogs.  In  this 
way  I  did  not  think  the  good-looking  ras¬ 
cals  would  frame  up  a  self-hunt  which 
would  extend  into  days. 

As  I  expected  them,  the  day  I  took  them 
out  they  ranged  fast  and  wide,  stopped 
spectacularly  on  a  covey  of  quails,  then 
jumped  on  them,  chasing  them  to  the 
woods.  There  they  bolted  from  me.  They 
were  quite  moderate  in  their  fun,  returning 
home  after  supper,  with  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  as  truant  schoolboys. 

Right  early  in  the  morning  I  went  afield 
with  the  dogs,  but  I  rode  a  horse.  The 
moment  they  made  for  a  long  cast  I  ac¬ 
companied  them.  They  came  to  a  covey, 
pointed  as  before,  then  as  the  pointing  dog 
began  to  break  I  brought  the  whip  down 
on  his  back.  He  steadied  immediately  and 
so  did  his  pointing  companion.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  day  the  dogs  worked  ele¬ 
gantly.  They  had  been  well  trained  as  they 
showed  by  their  quick  return  to  form.  The 
exhilaration  of  a  day  in  the  field  after 
an  entire  summer’s  retirement,  was  too 
much  of  a  temptation  for  their  action-crav¬ 
ing  instincts. 

Some  days  elapsed.  I  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  owner:  “Do  the  dogs  need 
much  training?  Answer.” 

The  answer  I  sent  was :  “No.”  But  I 

had  a  hard  time  to  control  myself  from 
adding :  “But  you  do  !” 
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LURING  THE  MONARCH 

NO  ETHICS  OF  SPORTSMANSHIP  ARE  VIOLA¬ 
TED  IN  CALLING  MOOSE  WITHIN  RANGE 


A  WHOLE  lot  has  been  said  and  written, 
and  yet  will  be,  on  this  subject,  about 
which,  by  the  way,  not  fifty  people 
in  America  have  the  combined  experience 
and  literary  skill  to  write. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  partially  a 
mere  question  of  tradition  versus  facts? 
I  mean  that  sportsmanship,  as  now  held 
up  as  the  idol  of  sportsmen,  one  might  say 
the  fetich,  is  not  founded  alone  upon  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity,  as  its  exponents  would 
have  us  believe,  but  upon  preconceived 
opinions  set  up  by  certain  sportsmen,  the 
kind  that  one  might  call  aristocratic;  mean¬ 
ing  those  whose  skill  is  greater  than  most 
of  their  fellows. 

To  be  concrete:  The  loud-crying 

“sportsman,”  with  the  words  “humaneness” 
and  “fair  play”  on  his  lips,  lays  down  the 
law  that  to  shoot  a  game  bird  on  the  ground 
is  anathema,  which  reminds  me  of  a  scene 
in  the  forest : 

Hank,  licensed  guide,  and  the  Judge  are 
out  after  pa’tridges,  which  they  need,  as 
the  larder  is  empty.  Hank  espies  a  bird 
on  a  limb,  and  the  next  moment  it  lies  on 
the  ground  stone-dead. 

Follows  great  reproachfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  Judge.  “For  God’s  sake,  Hank, 
don’t  do  that !  Give  the  bird  a  chance  for 
its  life!  Shoot  it  on  the  wing  or  not  at 
all !” 

Hank  is  crestfallen  but  not  entirely  clear 
in  his  mind.  Pretty  soon  a  second  bird 
is  met  in  the  path.  The  Judge  covers  it;  it 
takes  wing,  the  Judge  fires  and  the  bird 
falls  awkwardly,  having  one  broken  wing. 
In  the  wild  chase  that  follows  the  bird 
•escapes  in  the  thick  jungle,  greatly  to  the 
Judge’s  disgust. 

“Never  mind,”  he  says  to  himself,  “I 
acted  like  a  real  sportsman !” 

Did  he?  Hank  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  wasn’t  of  that  opinion.  “Ef  you  shoot 
’em  settin’,  you  miss  one  in  a  hundred, 
and  you  kill  ’em  dead.  Ef  you  blaze  away 
flyin’  you  get  about  half  on  ’em  or  more, 
but  a  hull  lot  gets  away  wounded,  to  be 
gobbled  up  by  foxes  or  cats,  or  die  a  lin¬ 
gerin’  death.” 

Come  now,  honest  Injun,  was  Hank 
right?  My  good  friends,  he  was!  How 
many  amongst  you  have  seen  birds,  par¬ 
ticularly  quail  shooting,  wounded  and  lost, 
by  the  score?  Many  are  retrieved,  but 
their  agony  before  the  dogs  get  them — is 
the  price  of  “sportsmanship.”  Do  you  be¬ 
gin  to  see  that  this  sportsmanship,  I  mean 
the  quality  set  up  by  the  sporting  “pur¬ 
ists,”  as  one  might  call  them,  is  not  a  real 
thing,  founded  as  they  aver,  on  fair  play 
and  love  of  the  animal?  It  is  a  mere 
tradition,  totally  at  variance,  in  many  cases, 
with  benevolence.  Moreover  it  smacks  fet¬ 
idly  of  snobbish  superciliousness.  It  exalts 
skill  at  the  expense  of  real  benevolence 
towards  dumb  creatures.  Think  this  over. 
Is  there  cant  somewhere  among  these 
■“sportsmen”? 


Ey  Edward  Breck. 

rpAKE  another  instance.  Sportsmen  will 
pretty  nearly  all  agree  that  to  watch 
a  good  bird  dog  work  is  one  of  the 
joys  of  life.  .And  yet  that  dog  runs 
along  ahead  of  the  man  and  tells  him  just 
where  the  bird  is  and  puts  the  bird  up  at 
command.  In  other  words  the  dog  makes 
the  man’s  task  incomparatively  easier.  And 
yet  most  sportsmen  seem  to  think  that  the 
more  strenuous  a  thing  is  the  more  sports- 
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lation  to  Those  Who  Know  Nothing 
of  it  Beyond  Hearsay. 


manlike  it  is,  and  it  is  the  ease  that  most 
aver  is  coupled  with  “calling”  that  they 
object  to  mostly.  Of  that  a  little  later. 

From  the  above,  and  taking  the  tenets  of 
the  real  “sportsmen”  as  a  guide,  it  would 
follow  that  using  a  dog  in  shooting  birds 
is  unsportsmanlike !  And,  conversely,  to 
get  your  birds  without  a  dog  is  the  acme 
of  rightness. 

Another  interesting  consideration.  Since 
it  is  legitimate  to  have  a  dog  help  you, 
and  to  admire  (and  rightly)  its  clever 
work,  is  there  then  no  righteousness  in 
admiring  the  great  skill  exhibited  by  a 
moose-caller,  in  fooling  the  bull  at  a  time 
when  he  is  most  on  his  guard?  And  if 
you  possess  the  skill  yourself  is  it  not 
quite  right  to  exercise  it?  For  my  part,  I 
know  of  nothing  in  sport  that  compares 
even  faintly  with  the  fascination  of  calling 
one’s  own  bull. 


This  skill  is  denied  by  some  hunters, 
but  by  almost  none  that  have  had  much 
experience.  For  one  who  has  ever  ex¬ 
pressed  denial  of  this  skill  of  the  caller, 
I  can  name  ten  whose  names  entitle  to 
respect,  and  who  admire  the  caller’s  skill. 
Mind  you,  I  mean  men  who  have  “been 
there,”  and  been  there  a  lot,  years  and 
years.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  I  have  heard  and  experi¬ 
enced,  “New  Brunswick”  seems  to  be  a  far 
easier  place  to  call  moose  in  than,  say, 
Nova  Scotia.  You  often  hear  of  from 
three  to  ten  moose  being  seen  on  the  shore 
of  a  New  Brunswick  pond  in  September. 
You  will  never  have  such  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches  anywhere  else. 

But,  having  proved  that  the  ideal  of 
sportsmanship  has  not  yet  been  rightly 
standardized,  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  real 
ethics  of  calling  moose.  And  firstly  let 
us  set  up  a  few  theses : 

(i)  It  is  wrong  (and  hence  unsports¬ 
manlike)  to  hunt  anything  in  the  breeding 
period.  “Aha !”  I  seem  to  hear.  Quite 
right,  and  the  discussion  might  end  right 
here.  I  believe  that  the  season  for  moose 
should  not  open  before  the  animals  are  at 
least  nearly  all  mated,  especially  the  big 
bulls.  This  is  about  October  first  or  a 
little  earlier,  leaving  a  fortnight’s  margin 
for  calling. 

The  larger  bulls  mate  rather  early;  I 
believe  most  of  them  by  the  middle  of 
September.  Hence  if  a  bull  is  shot  near 
October  first  he  has  in  all  probability  done 
his  duty  to  posterity  for  that  season.  After 
carefully  studying  conditions  for  many 
years  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  true. 

THESE  are  the  factors  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  A  man  may  draw  thi 
conclusion  he  likes.  He  may  say  that 
Maine  has  been  right  in  cutting  out  the 
calling-season  entirely,  or  he  may  say,  “The 
bulls  are  all  mated  by  October.  My  con¬ 
science  is  clear  then.” 

Of  course  the  degree  of  pleasure  each 
man  takes  in  the  game  is  likely  to  influ¬ 
ence  his  decision.  Some  moose  mate  later 
also,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  bulls  who 
have  tired  of,  or  been  driven  off  by  their 
first  mates,  for  bulls  are  not  strictly  monog¬ 
amous.  This  may  seem  a  dogmatic  state¬ 
ment  that  requires  proof.  I  Can  only  say 
that  nearly  every  moose-hunter  whose 
word  and  experience  I  respect,  agrees  with 
me  in  this  judgment.  Absolute  proof  about 
such  a  thing  is  next  to  impossible  to  get. 

Three  or  four  authenticated  cases  are 
not  enough.  But  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  as  good  as  anything.  I  speak  of  men 
who  practically  live  in  the  moose  country. 
Many  of  these  have  been  observing  for 
years  at  my  instigation. 

(2)  With  good  hunters  a  moose  stands 
less  chance  still-hunting  than  in  the  calling 
season.  This  is  denied  of  course  by  sev¬ 
eral  writers,  but  by  few  who  have  really 
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had  adequate  experience  of  both  methods. 
In  my  experience  many  calling  parties  re¬ 
turn  without  their  moose.  I  do  not  refer 
to  a  few  choice  regions  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  which  are  like  stocked  preserves,  but 
to  the  whole  great  territory  where  moose 
live,  south  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bird  repeats  the  tale  of  the 
ease  with  which  a  mere  tyro  can  call  up 
a  moose,  and  tells  of  a  bull  that  invaded 
his  camp  at  the  sound  of  a  tin  pan.  I  know 
of  several  such  instances.  A  bull  in  the 
mating-season  is  very  curious,  and  likes 
to  investigate  things,  particularly  the  fan¬ 
cied  challenge  of  a  rival  bull.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  calls  “into  camp”  are  sel¬ 
dom  to  imitations  of  the  cow  call. 

Mr.  Bird  says  that  the  bull  is  “half 
crazed  by  sex  passion.”  This  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a  great  exaggeration.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  here  a 
few  passages  which  I  published  some  years 
ago.  I  wrote  then  : 

“The  bull  moose,  far  from  being  so 
blinded  by  passion  as  to  be  unsuspicious, 
is  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  so  absolutely  suspiciou's  and  on  his 
guard  as  when  he  approaches  either  a  cow 
or  a  caller  in  the  mating-season.  Unques¬ 
tionably  he  is  eager  for  the  tryst,  once  in 
a  blue  moon  blindly  so,  but  his  every  sense 
is  alert,  for  his  instinct,  and  often  his  ex¬ 
perience,  tells  him  that  many  a  danger 
lurks.  His  eyes,  his  ears,  and  most  of 
all  his  abnormal  nose,  are  never  so  keenly 
at  work.  Let  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
be  stirring  and  he  will  never  come  to  the 
call  except  from  the  leeward,  circling  the 
locality  of  the  call  if  necessary,  and  his 
coming  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  scent 
his  delicate  nostrils  receive.  If  a  cow  is 
calling  he  will  come;  if  a  man,  never. 
Would  this  be  the  case  if  he  were  the 
passion-blinded,  unsuspecting  beast  the  ‘fair 
and  square  still-hunters’  would  make  him? 

“It  will  be  said  that  the  caller  plies  his 
trade  only  in  a  calm,  when  the  chief  de¬ 
fensive  weapon  of  the  bull  is  powerless. 
Admitted ;  but  does  the  still-hunter  take 
no  such  advantage  of  his  quarry?” 

Listen  to  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke :  “There 
are  some  days,”  says  this  classic  authority 
on  still-hunting,  “when  you  might  almost 
as  well  stay  at  home.  Such  are  the  still, 
warm  days  of  autumn,  when  you  can  hear 
a  squirrel  scamper  over  the  dead  leaves 
a  hundred  yards  away.  *  *  *  Such  are 

the  days  when  the  snow  is  crusty  and  stiff, 
or  grinds  under  your  feet;  *  *  *  in 

short,  all  days  when  you  cannot  walk  with¬ 
out  making  a  noise,  etc.  *  *  *  Against 


a  strong  wind  they  cannot  smell  you  and 
cannot  hear  you  as  well  as  usual.” 

THIS  was  written  of  deer-hunting,  and 
moose  have  bigger  and  better  noses 
and  ears  than  deer.  Does  the  good 
still-hunter  of  moose  go  forth  in  any 
weather  save  that  of  his  own  choosing? 
Never.  He  chooses  a  windy  day,  and  one 
on  which  neither  too  much  dryness  nor 
crusty  snow  will  cause  noisy  walking,  and 
he  approaches  his  quarry  carefully  from 
the  leeward  side  or  across  the  wind.  (Right 
here  I  would  like  to  record  that  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  magazine  stories  of  success¬ 
ful  still-hunts  give  no  details  at  all  of  any 
skill  in  approaching  the  quarry.  The  he¬ 
roes  merely  go  forth  to  a  likely  place,  and 
suddenly  they  see  a  moose,  mostly  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  leafless  landscape !  And  yet 
these  men  get  credit  from  the  “sportsmen  !”) 

In  still-hunting  time  the  storm  and  stress 
period  of  the  great  beasts’  early  life  has 
ended ;  they  have  yarded  and  are  either 
lying  down,  quietly  and  peacefully  resting, 
or  as  peacefully  browsing  on  the  young 
trees,  in  either  case  as  unsuspicious  as  a 
moose  ever  is. 

The  moose  lies  down  with  eyes  and  nose 
to  leeward,  and  throws  up  his  big  ears  to 
catch  any  sound  borne  to  him  by  the  wind 
blowing  from  backward.  He  feels  himself 
secure,  for  he  is  quite  at  home,  and.  not 
going  out  of  his  way  to  “look  for  trouble” 
as  when  he  went  courting.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  any  hostile  sound  comes  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  he  is  not  especially  on  his  guard ; 
for  which  reason,  as  above  said,  when  he 
is  shot  it  is  nearly  always  from  ambush 
and  without  warning.  Or  he  is  startled 
and  is  shot  running  off. 

Shot  down  in  cold  blood  when  he  is  not 
on  his  guard,  or  fooled  by  skill  and  ad¬ 
vantage  taken  of  his  natural  feelings,  in  a 
season  when  he  is  most  nervous  and  on 
his  guard — take  your  choice,  but  do  not 
tell  me  that  still-hunting  is  more  sports¬ 
manlike  than  calling ! 

Getting  to  the  calling-place  on  a  freezing 
morning  before  sunrise,  and  waiting  there 
quietly  a  long  time  is  not  the  least  strenu¬ 
ous  of  sports,  but  if  strenuosity  is  your 
standard,  then  playing  a  trout  on  a  four- 
once  rod  is  disgraceful,  while  hawling  ten- 
pound  pollock  into  a  dory  in  a  storm  off 
the  banks  is  worthy  of  a  gold  medal ! 

One  more  ethical  inconsistency  of  the 
“sportsmen”:  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  you  never  hear  from  these  gentlemen 
any  protest  against  the  hunting  of  deer 
in  the  mating-season? 

Methods  alone  do  not  make  or  unmake 


sportsmen,  any  more  than  does  the  weapon. 
I  do  not  like  automatic  rifles — perhaps  a 
prejudice  on  my  part — but  an  automatic 
rifle  does  not  mean  a  bad  sportsman,  though 
an  automatic  reel  used  in  trouting  does, 
for  it  lessens  the  chance  of  the  fish,  while 
making  it  easier  for  the  angler. 

Now  out  of  all  this  I  get  the  following: 
No  man  who  criticizes  a  moose-caller  has 
the  slightest  right  to  condone  the  user  of  a 
bird-dog  or  the  deer-hunter,  for  consistency 
is  still  a  jewel! 

O  Sportsmanship,  how  much  cant  and 
rhetoric  have  been  shed  in  thy  name ! 

There  is  no  time  here  to  compare  the 
actual  merits,  strenuosity  and  display  of 
skill  required  in  the  two  methods  of  hunt¬ 
ing  moose.  On  the  whole  many  years  of 
both  tell  me  that  calling  leads  in  every 
field  except  that  of  hard  physical  exertion. 
And  calling  is  very  apt  to  bring  in  still¬ 
hunting,  as  in  the  case  when  a  bull  will 
not  come  to  the  call.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  features  of  the 
calling  game. 

When  the  bull  runs  out  to  meet  the  dead¬ 
ly  shot  without  any  hesitation,  as  does 
happen,  though  very,  very  seldom,  the  good 
hunter  feels  a  bit  humiliated  and  baffled  of 
his  sport.  And  still-hunting  in  calling  time 
takes  place,  not  in  a  forest  denuded  of 
leaves  and  open,  but  in  the  thickest  jungles 
and  swamps,  when  you  may  be  within 
twenty  yards  of  your  quarry  and  yet  not 
get  a  shot. 

This  joy  of  being  really  cheek-by-jowl 
with  a  big  bull  and  even  exchanging  grunts 
with  him  without  alarming  him — tell  me, 
is  this  not  sport  and  the  most  exciting 
sport?  Believe  me,  that  it  is! 

One  sees  that,  like  all  good  questions, 
this  is  a  very  debatable  one.  Only  it  seems 
to  me  that  most  people  are  too  apt  to  at¬ 
tack  the  methods  of  others  without  proper 
thought  or  experience.  The  great  thing 
we  need  in  a  democracy,  next  to  self- 
control,  is  charity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  the  enemy  of 
sportsmanship.  But  we  need  to  standard¬ 
ize  it,  and  sunder  it  from  tradition  and 
cant.  You  may  look  down  on  a  less  skill¬ 
ful  person  because  he  cannot  shoot  his 
bird  on  the  wing,  but  do  not  call  him  no 
sportsman.  On  the  contrary  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  who  go  shooting  in  places 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  head  of  game 
in  sight  at  one  time,  and  like  it?  I  can 
imagine  the  joy  of  a  faunal  naturalist  under 
such  circumstances,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
a  true  sportsman  even  taking  his  rifle  from 
its  case. 
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FIELD  INCIDENTS 

OUT  -  OF  -  THE  -  ORDINARY  EXPERIENCES 
ENCOUNTERED  BY  THE  QUAIL  HUNTER 

By  Ripley. 


Chlo,  Our  Black  and  White  Setter,  Came  to  a  Point  in  a  Dry  Branch 

Between  Fields. 


WERE  it  not  for  out- 
of-the-ordinary  oc¬ 
currences  every 
day  in  the  history  of  our 
experience,  quail  shooting 
would  be  too  much  alike, 
robbing  the  sport  of  its 
greatest  charm,  the  unex¬ 
pected.  There  is  not  a  one 
of  us  that  at  some  time  or 
other  has  not  experienced 
a  day  when  the  happen¬ 
ings  stepped  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  trend  of  other 
hunting  days,  and  this  fact 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
reminiscences  of  days 
spent  in  pursuit  of  the 
game  little  brown  birds. 

Separate  them  and  they 
might  not  deserve  a  place 
in  the  storehouse  of  field 
events,  but  when  they  oc¬ 
cur  all  in  one  day  and 
you  insist  on  this  you  will  either  sub¬ 
mit  to  ranking  in  reputation  for  veracity 
with  a  certain  Baron  of  fame,  or  else  less 
kindly  disposed  ones  will  affirm  that  you  are 
influenced  by  a  beverage  that  made  a  state 
famous  in  the  blue  grass  region.  I  will 
run  the  gauntlet  and  relate  a  few  strange 
occurrences  while  shooting  one  day. 

It  was  in  my  hill  country.  I  was  not 
shooting  well.  This  was  not  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  on  the  contrary,  very  ordi¬ 
nary.  My  errors  were  in  some  sense  com¬ 
promised  by  the  excellent  work  of  the 
dog.  There  were  to  be  visitors,  and  I 
promised  the  family  they  would  have  birds 
for  them,  twenty-four.  This  amount  is 
not  much  of  a  kill  in  an  Ozark  hill  country, 
where  the  farmers  cultivate  according  to 
the  best  results  for  the  birds,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  coveys  out  on  the  wild  timber 
lands  that  have  neither  seen  a  farm  nor  a 
bird  dog. 

Chlo,  our  black  and  white  setter  bitch, 
came  to  point  in  a  dry  branch  between 
fields.  From  lack  of  recent  rains  it  had 
submitted  to  a  growth  of  crab  grass.  I 
got  to  Chlo’s  head  and  kicked  in  the  grass. 
A  rabbit  ran  out  in  advance  of  us,  straight 
as  the  fight  of  an  arrow.  In  front  of  the 
rabbit  arose  a  large  covey  of  quail.  I  killed 
one.  Turning  to  Chlo  I  saw  her  pointing 
near  my  feet.  Looking  down  inquiringly 
I  found  a  quail  fluttering.  It  was  com¬ 
pletely  knocked  out.  In  its  wild  headlong 
rush  the  rabbit  had  bumped  against  it. 

After  picking  up  the  bird  and  taking  it 
to  a  part  of  the  branch  and  sousing  its 
head  in  water,  it  came  to  life,  and  much 
perturbed  it  was  at  the  first  sight  of  me. 
Watching  it  interestedly  for  a  while  I  let 
it  repose  on  the  palm  of  my  hand.  It 
craned  its  head  in  every  direction,  then 
soared  finally  about  twenty  feet  high  for 
the  adjacent  post  oak  cover.  This  was  hap¬ 
pening  number  one. 


AS  the  day  progressed  Chlo  had  a  nice  lot 
of  full-grown  birds  up  in  a  sumac  patch 
on  the  western  slope  of  a  very  thickety 
hill.  Poor  shooting  form  pursued  me.  I 
missed  four  birds,  and  went  up  to  the  point¬ 
ing  bitch,  fully  determined  to  redeem  myself. 
The  cover  was  very  rank,  I  found,  and  it 
was  an  arduous  task  getting  to  the  dog. 
Back  of  her  I  frightened  a  bird  and  it 
flushed  wildly.  Shooting  at  it,  the  instant 
I  pulled  the  trigger  I  was  satisfied  that  I 
had  shot  over  it  at  least  two  feet.  A  hick¬ 
ory  sapling  had  thrown  me  off  when  pulling 
the  trigger.  Judge  my  surprise  when  the 
bird  stopped  in  the  air,  and  fell  without 
the  loss  of  a  feather.  This  bird  was  de¬ 
posited  carefully  in  my  pocket,  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  at  lunch  time  curiosity 
impelled  me  to  pick  it.  On  its  bare  body 
there  was  not  a  shot  mark  to  be  discovered, 
but  near  its  breast  was  a  scar  extending 
to  its  neck,  and  of  a  dark  red  color. 

Returning  to  the  locality  where  I  had 
picked  up  the  bird  I  gazed  above  me.  There 
was  a  telephone  wire  strung  through  the 
woods,  for  communication  to  different 
parts  of  the  farm.  Blindly  against  the  wire 
to  its  death  the  poor  bird  had  flown. 

I  am  sure  this  much  of  the  day  had  been 
eventful,  but  the  day  was  only  half  over. 

I  met  a  friend,  and  for  an  hour  we  hunted 
with  good  results  along  a  creek  where  the 
corn  was  rank  and  growing  among  it  was 
an  abundance  of  cow  peas,  of  which  quail 
are  particularly  fond.  I  was  shooting  my 
old  gun.  The  top  snap  spring  had  been 
broken  for  a  time;  and  rather  than  endure 
idleness  while  birds  were  plentiful  and 
weather  was  favorable  I  managed  to  get 
it  adjusted  with  a  rubber  band.  As  long 
as  the  band  retained  its  strength,  it  proved 
an  efficient  way  of  hasty  repair;  but  the 
rubber  band  had  a  bad  habit  of  breaking 
during  moments  of  excitement  and  causing 
much  annoyance. 


It  happened  that  Chlo 
got  on  birds  down  a  corn 
row  when  the  infernal 
rubber  broke.  I  told  my 
companion  to  go  and  flush 
the  birds,  and  that  I 
would  have  the  gun  work¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  I  could  affix 
another  rubber.  He 
strode  on  down  the  corn. 
As  I  was  sitting  down  to 
perform  my  unenviable 
repair  work  I  heard  the 
birds  flush  and  the  gunner 
cry  out :  “They  are  com¬ 
ing  your  way!”  Quite 
low,  down  along  the  corn 
rows,  they  came  toward 
me ;  and  for  that  reason 
my  companion  did  not 
shoot.  I  jumped  to  my 
feet,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  birds  rushing  on  me. 
Foolishly  I  brought  the 
open  gun  to  my  shoulder,  and  almost  angry 
for  the  position  of  helplessness  I  was  in,  I 
poked  the  barrel  out  ahead  of  a  strong 
flier.  Feeling  a  shock  on  my  gun  barrel, 
to  my  utter  astonishment  I  watched  a  quail 
fall  stone  dead  at  my  feet.  It  was  like 
hunting  with  a  baseball  bat. 

The  out-of-the-ordinary  had  pursued  me 
so  long  that  day;  it  was  not  going  to  re¬ 
linquish  me  without  just  one  more. 

My  companion  and  I  put  a  covey  of  quail 
into  a  thick  cover  of  hickory  and  post  oak 
saplings.  On  account  of  the  density  of 
the  growth,  paths  were  only  here  and  there 
made  by  the  range  stock.  My  companion 
went  thirty  yards  further  in,  where  Chlo 
had  stuck  up  a  single,  so  he  thought. 

“Look  out,”  he  exclaimed,  “there's  a  rab¬ 
bit!” 

Now  Chlo  was  not  the  best  broken  dog 
in  the  world,  and  any  time  that  she  did  not 
chase  it  was  because  she  did  not  see  it. 

Mister  Cottontail  came  down  the  narrow 
path  helter  skelter,  and  was  nearly  against 
me  before  I  perceived  it.  Jumping  aside 
to  let  the  rabbit  pass,  it  dodged  and  much 
to  my  surprise  and  Chlo’s  momentary  de¬ 
light  I  landed  on  it  with  both  feet.  Chlo’s 
delight  was  limited  to  that  instant,  for  I 
flogged  her  soundly  with  the  rabbit  right 
there.  - 

Minnesota  may  be  called  upon  soon  to 
consider  the  stopping  of  prairie  shooting 
for  a  few  seasons  in  order  to  give  the  birds 
an  opportunity  of  recuperating  in  numbers. 

You  are  reading  “Forest  and  Stream” 
and  enjoying  it.  Why  not  furnish  some  of 
your  friends  who  may  not  he  acquainted 
with  the  good  things  in  this  issue,  an  hour 
or  two  of  similar  enjoyment ?  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  send  us  the  names  of 
any  of  your  circle  of  acquaintances,  zve  zvill 
see  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  sample 
copy  with  your  compliments. 
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on  happenings  of  note  in  the  outdoor  world 


LICENSE  THE  CAT 

GRATIFYING  it  is  to  all  bird  lovers  that  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  destruction  of  birds  caused  by  domestic 
animals — as  well  as  by  man.  At  the  moment  this  interest 
seems  to  be  largely  concentrated  on  the  house  cat,  which  beyond 
question  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  our  local  birds  have 
to  encounter.  # 

No  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Forbush’s  admirable  paper  on  the 
cat  can  fail  to  comprehend  something  of  the  harm  this  animal 
does.  At  nightfall,  or  in  the  early  morning,  it  is  sometimes 
seen  trotting  toward  the  house  with  a  look  of  conscious  innocence 
and  satisfaction  in  its  general  bearing,  yet  no  doubt  it  has  spent 
the  hours  of  twilight  or  of  dawn  in  hunting  the  wild  birds  near 
the  house. 

Better  than  most  people,  the  gunner,  who  penetrates  the  woods 
and  thickets  in  his  search  for  game,  knows  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  domestic  cat.  Oftentimes  his  dog  points  it.  Oftentimes 
he  comes  on  it  lying  in  the  sun,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  some 
hearty  meal  which  it  has  made  on  two  or  three  fat  sparrows,  a 
woodcock,  or  a  quail. 

One  or  two  bills  have  been  drawn  for  introduction  into  the 
next  New  Jersey  legislature,  the  purpose  of 

which  is  to  license  the  cat.  The  drafts,  which  - 

we  have  seen,  are  not  clear.  The  provisions 
are  obscure,  and  would  require  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  a  court.  Moreover,  one  bill  merely 
permits  the  killing  of  non-licensed  cats.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  its  language  should  be  man¬ 
datory;  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  proper 
officials  to  kill  such  non-licensed  cats.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fish,  Forest  and 
Game  League,  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  held 
early  in  December,  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  requesting  the  New  York  legislature 
at  its  next  session  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  all  valu¬ 
able  domestic  cats,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  non-licensed  cats.  This  resolution  was 
supported  in  a  ringing  speech  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Glens  Falls,  who  introduced  it,  and  the 
League  put  itself  on  record  as  heartily  sup-  — 
porting  the  movement.  Cats  and  dogs  are 
naturally  hunting  animals,  and  will  hunt  if  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  dog  is  trained  all  over  the  civilized  world  to  hunt, 
and  in  certain  countries  cats  also  are  used  as  hunting  animals. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  birds,  so  useful  to  the 
farmer,  that  both  cats  and  dogs  should  be  controlled. 

We  pass  laws  forbidding  ourselves  and  our  young  people  to 
kill  certain  birds  or  to  destroy  their  nests ;  we  forbid  the 
importation  of  certain  mammals  that  destroy — and  in  some 
places  have  exterminated — ground  nesting  species,  yet  we  turn 
loose,  to  work  their  own  will,  our  domestic  animals  whose 
nature  it  is  to  hunt,  and  who  will  hunt  if  they  get  the  chance. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  sportsmen  of  all  the  states  impress 
upon  their  legislators  the  importance  of  the  control  of  the  cat 
and  dog  with  relation  to  bird  protection. 


Whereas,  the  surplus  domestic  cats  of  New 
York  are,  on  account  of  their  fondness  for 
hunting,  a  deadly  element  of  destruction  to 
the  wild  birds  and  mammals  of  the  State, 
especially  nesting  song  birds,  quail,  young 
grouse,  squirrels  and  rabbits;  and 

Whereas,  the  constantly  inceasing  dangers 
to  that  wild  life  renders  it  imperative  that 
additional  safeguards  should  immediately  be 
thrown  around  it,  now  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  ^  ork  be,  and  hereby  is,  urgently 
requested  to  enact  at  its  next  session  a  com¬ 
prehensive  law  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  all  valuable  domestic  cats,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  unlicensed  cats,  by  thorough  and 
effective  methods.  Resolution  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fish,  Forest  and 
Game  League  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
December,  1916. 


or  in  affording  opportunity  to  display  skill  beyond  the  attainment 
of  the  ordinary. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  standards  have  been  established.  It  would 
require  too  much  space  to  print  here  the  entire  creed  of  the 
sportsman,  but  all  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  are  not  to  be 
held  as  safe  from  attack.  For  instance,  Dr.  Edward  Breck,  an 
admitted  authority,  and  one  of  the  very  elect  among  sportsmen, 
rides  roughshod  in  his  article  in  this  issue  over  the  theory  that 
caste  is  lost  irretrievably  should  one  knock  over  an  occasional 
partridge  “settin’  ”  instead  of  flying. 

The  doctor  has  been  moved  to  wrath  because  some  one  in 
these  columns  impugned  moose  calling  as  unsportsmanlike.  He 
retorts  that  moose  calling  is  as  ethical,  and  more  so,  than  getting 
your  dog  to  seek  out  birds  for  you,  instead  of  finding  them 
yourself,  and  develops  his  argument  along  several  similar  lines. 

There  you  are.  Can  it  be  that  all  these  good  fellows  of  the 
gun  and  rod  clan  are  open  to  accusation,  each  by  the  other,  of 
practices  in  their  particular  recreation  that  may  be  stigmatized 
as  unethical,  or  unfair? 

We  confess  an  unwillingness  to  act  as  a  superior  court  in  this 
case,  but  we  would  like  mighty  well  to  sit  by  and  hear  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  arguments,  and  these  pages,  in  which  so  many  of 
the  momentous  issues  of  American  sport.have 
-  been  discussed  and  decided,  are  open  to  the 

witness  who  wants  to  say  something,  or  the 
advocate  who  desires  to  be  heard. 

As  a  witness — not  as  a  judge — we  might 
remark,  having  the  advantage  of  first  start, 
that  Dr.  Breck  does  strike  the  right  keynote 
in  decrying  that  fanatical  adherence  to  prin¬ 
ciple,  illustrated  in  the  action  of  the  man 
who,  being  a  bad  shot,  will  yet  persist  in  try¬ 
ing  for  his  game  flying,  with  the  result  that 
he  gets  little  or  none — which  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored — but  with  the  really  serious  and  dam¬ 
nable  certainty  of  imposing  suffering  and  set¬ 
ting  at  naught  the  purpose  of  Nature.  In 
a  word,  if  a  man  cannot  shoot  straight,  and 
will  not  learn  how,  he  will  do  less  harm  by 
going  out  and  potting  a  bird  or  two  for  his 
immediate  necessities  than  by  inflicting  mis- 
-  ery  on  animate  creatures  through  a  mistaken 
sense  of  adhering  to  a  creed  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  he  does  not  understand,  else  he  would  not  be 
found  in  a  game  covert  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 


((EF  YOU  SHOOT  'EM  SETTIN ' " 

THE  ethics  of  sportsmanship  call  for  fair  play.  In  practice 
this  means  giving  the  game  a  chance,  not  only  in  pursuit,  but 
in  propagation  as  well.  Some  people  may  argue  that  a  strict 
analysis  of  the  doctrine  to  which  so  many  of  us  profess  adher¬ 
ence  reveals  an  underlying  basis  of  selfishness,  expressed  either 
in  a  desire  to  preserve  that  which  gives  us  individual  pleasure, 


W HA  T  IS  A  GAME  LA  W  ? 

GENERAL  opinion  seems  to  be  that  game  laws  are  only  a 
good  natured  concession  to  a  few  amiable  people  with  a 
weakness  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  an  uncertain  follow¬ 
ing  of  loafers  too  lazy  to  do  anything  else.  It  is  this  opinion 
that  has  been  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  chaotic  and 
unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  to-day.  It  is  unfortunate  also 
that  the  sportsmen  themselves  have  had  something  to  do  in 
creating  this  feeling. 

All  the  rod  anglers  who  have  lived  in  and  around  New  York 
City  for  the  past  hundred  years  could  not  if  they  had  fished 
every  day  made  more  than  a  passing  impression  on  the  vast 
schools  of  fish  that  formerly  swam  past  our  shores.  It  is  not  the 
rod  angler  who  does  the  damage.  Nevertheless  man  is  the 
guilty  party,  for  it  is  his  disturbance  of  nature’s  laws,  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  make  money  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
generations  that  has  strung  a  barrier  of  nets  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  that  has  sent  him  out  to  sea  to  take  every¬ 
thing,  large  or  small,  that  swims. 
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WILD  LIFE  PROTECTION 

MAGNIFICENT  WORK  BEING  DONE  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 

By  G.  B.  G. 


COMPARATIVELY  few  people  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  great 
educational  work  now  being  done  by 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  in  the 
United  States.  The  passage  of  time  has 
reduced  to  comparatively  small  proportions 
the  wild  territory  that  may  still  be  occupied 
by  large  wild  animals,  or  large  wild  birds, 
and  these,  where  found,  are  perpetually  in 
fear  of  man,  on  the  watch  and  likely  to 
take  flight  before  they  are  seen.  Besides 
this,  most  people  are  not  sufficiently  ob¬ 
servant  to  notice  bird  or  animal,  even  if  in 
plain  sight,  unless  it  is  large  and  conspicu¬ 
ous.  This  is  true  of  persons  who  have  had 
hunting  practice.  Many  a  hunter  has  spent 
much  time  carefully  studying  some  wide 
area  of  country,  vainly  trying  to  discover 
game,  and  then  suddenly  has  become  aware 
of  an  animal,  now  plainly  seen,  and  still  un¬ 
alarmed,  which  his  eye  has  more  than  once 
passed  over  unrecognized. 

To  the  traveler  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
wild  life  most  of  the  national  parks  of  the 
west  offer  opportunities  to  see  with  com¬ 
fort,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  majestic 
scenery— astonishing  natural  beauty  on  a 
scale  both  large  and  small — and  glimpses 
of  wild  life  which  he  could  never  have  ex¬ 
cept  in  such  carefully  protected  reserva¬ 
tions,  where  the  animals,  wild  and  living 
their  natural  life,  are  yet  protected  from 
the  arch  enemy  man,  and  no  longer  flee 
from  him. 


N’  OT  very  long  ago  in  one  of  our  na¬ 
tional  parks  we  came  in  contact  with 
a  large  party  of  eastern  folk,  travel¬ 
ing  on  horseback,  and  living  in  teifts.  It 
was  the  first  glimpse  of  the  wild  country 
for  some  of  them;  the  first  time  they  had 
been  astride  a  horse.  Others  were  older 
hands,  and  those  whose  experience  was 
greatest  took  the  keenest  delight  in  this 
unaccustomed  life.  Among  the  group  were 
a  few  who  knew  something  about  nature, 
about  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals,  and 
about  the  plants  that  grew  in  the  valleys 
or  clothed  the  hillsides,  or  sheltered  them¬ 
selves  beneath  the  snow  banks  on  tall  moun¬ 
tain  peaks.  These  naturalists  were  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  others  of  their  fel¬ 
lows  who  were  begging  information  from 
them  and  asking  a  multitude  of  questions, 
which  the  lecturers  sometimes  had  difficulty 
in  answering.  The  names  of  .birds,  their 
habits,  where  they  nested,  where  they 
lived  in  summer,  went  in  winter,  and  a 
thousand  other  points  were  inquired  about, 
questions  which  showed  the  interest  that 
people  feel  in  these  natural  objects  and 
their  desire  for  further  knowledge  about 
them. 

How  natural  all  this  is  when  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  enormous  interest  that  attaches 
to  any  subject  in  natural  history  and  real¬ 
ize  that  even  a  slight  investigation  in  any 
of  its  branches  vastly  broadens  the  range 
of  one’s  pleasures,  and  in  the  most  whole¬ 


some  and  stimulating  way.  One  thing 
leads  to  another,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  one’s  finger  at  certain  men  who  stand 
to-day  in  the  very  front  rank  of  American 
science,  who  perhaps  began  their  work  in 
one  branch,  became  eminent  in  that,  and 
then  transferred  their  labors  to  another 
branch,  and  later  perhaps  even  to  a  third, 
achieving  fame  in  all  three. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  all  over  the 
country  are  men  and  groups  of  men  who 
are  trying  to  forward  investigations  into 
nature  and  her  works  and  to  supply  the 
information  that  so  many  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the 
first  national  bird  reservations  were  set 
aside,  and  to-day  there  are  about  seventy 
of  these,  with  a  prospect  of  many  more. 
They  are  scattered  from  Alaska  to  South¬ 
ern  California,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Florida,  and  for  the  most  part  efficiently 
protected,  so  that  the  birds  that  breed  on 
them  are  free  from  molestation  by  man 
while  on  the  reservations. 

OUTSIDE  of  the  national  parks,  some 
of  which  are  very  satisfactorily 
stocked  with  native  wild  animals  of 
all  sorts,  there  are  five  or  six  game  re¬ 
serves,  and  besides  that  there  is  not  a  little 
wild  life  on  some  of  the  national  monu¬ 
ments.  On  the  Montana  bison  range,  in 
western  Montana,  there  is  a  herd  of  165 
Buffalo,  together  with  65  elk  and  26  ante¬ 
lope.  This  reservation  was  stocked  in  part 
by  private  means,  for  it  was,  we  believe, 
the  Bison  Society  that  furnished  the  buffalo, 
and  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  that 
sent  the  antelope,  which  were  later  added 
to  by  the  gift  of  three  animals  from  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 

In  the  Wind  Cave  National  Game  Pre¬ 
serve,  South  Dakota,  there  are  28  buffalo. 
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SHOULD  FIND  A  MORAL  HERE 


62  elk  and  14  antelope,  all  under  fence  and 
doing  well.  Four  antelope  were  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  a  serious  misfortune,  for 
the  unique  prong  horn  antelope  is  to  be 
America’s  first  game  animal  to  disappear. 
The  bison  in  this  park  were  donated  by  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  and  the  an¬ 
telope  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

The  Wichita  Game  Reserve,  in  Kansas, 
has  a  herd  of  buffalo  given  by  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  and  a  few  ante¬ 
lope  sent  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

The  Wyoming  elk  refuge  is  entended  as 
a  winter  home  for  the  elk,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  come  down  from  the  mountains  to 
the  lower  ground  in  winter,  and  in  years 
past  have  perished  in  large  numbers  from 
starvation  and  other  causes  in  the  Jack- 
son  Hole  country.  This  reservation  yields 
a  certain  amount  of  hay  to  be  fed  to  the 
hungry  animals. 

The  Niobrara  Reservation,  in  Nebraska, 
now  contains  14  buffalo,  32  elk  and  2  deer. 
It  is  very  small,  and  the  animals  must  be 
fed  hay  during  the  winter  to  keep  them 
alive. 

There  are  other  reservations,  not  in  a 
forward  state  of  improvement,  but  the 
growth  of  interest  in  these  matters  is  a 
most  wholesome  sign  of  the  times. 

A  MATTER  in  which  all  sportsmen  may 
feel  a  just  pride  is  the  hard  work 
done  in  behalf  of  the  spread  of  an 
interest  in  these  matters  by  eminent  men 
all  over  the  country.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
officials  of  institutions  of  learning,  like 
Messrs.  Joseph  Grinnell,  Storer  and  Taylor, 
are  steadfastly  engaged  in  the  work  of 
arousing  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  wise 
measure,  efficiently  to  protect  our  wild  life. 
On  the  Atlantic  Coast  similar  work  is  being 
done  by  associations  and  individuals,  as 
Prof.  H.  F.  Osborn,  Madison  Grant  and 
Charles  Sheldon,  and  the  force  exerted  by 
all  these  efforts  grows  constantly  stronger. 

NOW  that  the  United  States  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  National  Park  Service,  which 
is  taking  over  all  these  national  reser¬ 
vations,  to  be  conducted  under  a  single 
bead,  we  may  look  forward  to  much  more 
efficient  and  economical  management,  and 
to  an  increasingly  rapid  system  of  educating 
people  as  to  the  wonders  which  exist  in 
these  parks.  It  has  been  wisely  recom¬ 
mended  that  among  the  officials  of  each 
park  should  be  a  resident  naturalist,  in 
charge  of  the  park’s  wild  life,  who  should 
study  and  report  on  it.  Such  an  officer 
could  do  a  wonderful  amount  of  good,  not 
only  for  the  wild  life  of  the  parks,  but  for 
the  education  and  pleasure  of  that  ever¬ 
growing  portion  of  the  public  which  visits 
these  parks — largely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  wild  life. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  national 
parks  and  game  refuges  are  recognized  by 
no  one  more  clearly  than  by  Forest  and 
Stream,  which  has  had  its  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  is 
now  reaping  its  reward  in  witnessing  the 
accession  of  multitudes  of  men,  women 
and  children  to  swell  that  earnest  band 
whose  exhortations  and  warnings  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  were  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness. 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  J.  W.  Fran- 
zen,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Forest  and  Stream  is 
enabled  to  present  an  interesting  record  of 
the  moose  killed  in  Sweden  during  six  re¬ 
cent  years. 

The  figures  are  furnished  by  Prof.  Einar 
Lonnberg,  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Stockholm.  The  period  covered  is  from 
1909  to  1914,  inclusive: 

1909 . 1758 

1910 . :: . 1826 

1911  . 1666 

1912  . 1694 

1913  . 2°4 3 

1914 . 1769 

These  figures  run  along  very  evenly,  and 
we  may  imagine  that  the  killing  of  the 
moose — called  elk  in  Sweden — is  so  safe¬ 
guarded  there  that  its  numbers  remain  pret¬ 
ty  much  the  same. 

There  was  a  time  when  elk  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  were  almost  exterminated,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  elk,  red  deer  and  roebuck  was  alto¬ 
gether  prohibited.  This  law,  which  had 
previously  been  in  existence,  was  re-enact¬ 
ed  at  the  Diet  of  1824-25,  to  continue  in 
force  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  After  that 
there  was  an  open  season  every  tenth  year, 
but,  according  to  Lloyd,  about  1834,  moose 
— or  elk — were  so  nearly  exterminated  in 
the  Wermeland  and  Dalecarlian  forests 
that  one  might  wander  through  them  for 
days  or  even  weeks  together  without  seeing 
a  single  track.  About  1850,  however,  they 
had  become  more  numerous,  and  in  the 
sameSocality  tracks  were  frequently  seen. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  largely  attrib¬ 
utable  to  a  Mr.  Falk,  who  for  years  very 
strictly  preserved  a  large  tract  of  forest 
near  his  home,  where  the  elk  multiplied,  and 
from  which  they  spread  through  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

In  old  times  in  Sweden,  as  in  many  other 
places,  the  elk  (moose)  were  killed  in  pret¬ 
ty  much  any  fashion,  for  it  was  then  a 
question  of  meat.  They  were  taken  in  pit- 
falls,  which  were  provided  with  interior 
engines  of  destruction,  by  a  sort  of  self¬ 
acting  bow  and  arrow — or  lance  thrown 
by  a  spring — called  elg-led,  by  ringing — 
that  is,  by  surrounding  by  a  number  of 
men — and  by  means  of  a  pointer  dog,  which 
when  it  encountered  the  scent  of  the  deer 
followed  it  slowly.  In  some  cases  these 
dogs  were  kept  on  leash.  In  others,  bet¬ 


ter  broken,  the  dogs  went  free.  Besides 
this,  they  were  chased  up  in  crusted  snow 
by  hunters  on  skiis.  In  view  of  all  these 
methods  of  destruction,  and  of  the  almost 
continuous  pursuit,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  elk  became  almost  extinct. 

E  do  not  recall  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  elk  in  history,  but  there  is  a 
description  of  it — by  Tacitus,  was  it 
not? — which  is  famous.  When  the  Romans- 
were  conquering  the  wild  tribes  of  Ger¬ 
many,  they  first  heard  of  the  elk,  which,, 
they  were  told,  had  no  joints  in  its. legs,, 
and,  being  unable  to  lie  down,  slept  leaning 
against  a  tree.  The  story  went  that  the 
natives  took  advantage  of  this  habit  to  se¬ 
cure  the  elk,  and  that  when  they  found  a 
tree  against  which  an  elk  habitually  leaned! 
in  sleeping,  they  cut  it  almost  through,  so- 
that  the  next  time  the  elk  leaned  against 
the  trunk,  the  tree  fell  over,  and  the  elk, 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  unable  to  rise- 
again,  was  easily  killed. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Swedish  moose 
( Alces  alces,  L.) — elg,  pronounced  alj — is- 
smaller  and  grayer  than  any  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forms.  It  is  found  at  the  present  time 
from  Northern  Scania  to  Northern  Lap- 
land,  except  on  the  very  open  land,  and, 
of  course,  the  densely  populated  areas.  It 
is  most  numerous  in  the  National  Parks, 
and  rather  abundant  in  the  Royal  Game 
Preserve  at  Hunneberg,  Westergotland. 
This  park  is  located  on  a  mountain  whose 
walls  are  almost  perpendicular,  making  it 
difficult  or  impossible  for  the  animals  to- 
escape  from  it  except  by  one  or  two  roads. 
Here  the  King  hunts  once  a  year,  and 
only  enough  animals  are  shot  to  keep  the 
herd  in  good  condition.  This  year  twenty 
were  killed.  The  meat  is  distributed  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  poor  people. 
In  the  Provinces  of  Norbotton,  Wasterbot- 
ten,  Wasternoerl  and  Jamtland,  and  Sarna 
Township  in  Kopparberg,  the  open  season 
on  moose  is  from  September  9th  to  15th. 
The  reason  for  this  early  season  is  that 
snow  often  falls  in  October  in  this  latitude, 
and  after  the  coming  of  the  snow  the 
tracking  would  be  easy  and  the  hunting 
would  prove  too  destructive.  However, 
the  rut  is  over  by  this  time.  No  yearlings 
may  be  killed  here. 

In  Gefieborg  and  the  rest  of  Kopparberg 
the  open  season  is  October  10th  to  16th. 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  season  is 
from  October  10th  to  23d. 

Both  males  and  females  are  allowed  to 
be  killed. 


THOSE  QUEBEC  LAKERS 

THE  SCENERY  WAS  LIKE  A  SNOWY 
CHRISTMAS  CARD,  BUT  THEY  BIT! 

By  Pious  Jeems,  Jr. 


THE  lake  trout  is  not  as  a  rule  ranked 
with  our  best  game  fish.  Namaycush 
is  regarded  highly,  nevertheless,  and 
many  anglers  are  proud  to  add  him  to  the 
list  of  proper  trophies.  The  trouble  in 
classifying  the  lake  trout  arises  from  the 
fact  that  few  ever  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  him  under  the  right  conditions. 

The  usual  method  is  to  go  after  him 
when  he  has  to  be  angled  for  in  deep  wa¬ 
ter — a  hundred  feet  or  more.  This  means 
trolling  with  a  heavily  weighted  line,  and 
a  final  process,  if  success  attends  the  effort, 
of  dragging  him  to  the  surface  as  we 
would  the  anchor  of  a  boat.  Is  there  won¬ 
der  that  the  exhausted  fish,  when  he  reach¬ 
es  the  top,  has  no  resistance,  and  that  the 


may  be  taken  until  October  15,  and  for  a 
week  before  the  closing  date  no  better 
sport  than  lake  trout  fishing  with  light 
tackle  can  be  wished.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  trout  will  take  a  fly.  I  never  tried 
that  method,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  true,  for  once  at  the  top  and  feeding, 
the  lake  trout  will  strike  at  almost  anything 
offered  him. 

The  most  effective  plan  is  to  troll,  using 
a  plain  lure  with  a  single  hook.  The  “sil¬ 
ver  soldier”  is  a  deadly  weapon — but  be 
fair  to  a  game  antagonist,  and  do  not  com¬ 
mit  the  crime  of  hanging  a  gang  of  hooks 
to  the  tail  of  the  lure.  One  is  the  sport¬ 
ing  limit.  If  you  ask  for  the  single  hook 
style,  get  one  with  the  hook  soldered  on. 


make  the  spray  fly.  A  favorite  trick  is  to 
roll  over  and  over,  wrapping  the  leader  and 
line  about  him  a  dozen  times.  He  also  is 
an  adept  in  a  “chugging”  up  and  down  pro¬ 
cess  that  will  invariably  throw  the  hook 
out  if  you  are  not  on  the  alert. 

Every  inch  you  gain  is  fraught  with  work 
and  anxiety.  But  when  the  battle  is  over 
and  your  fish,  netted  or  gaffed,  has  received 
the  merciful  coup  de  grace,  you  have  won 
a  prize.  The  lake  trout  in  late  fall  does  not 
resemble  the  deep  water  summer’s  sluggish 
fish  any  more  than  the  cart  horse  is  to  be 
compared  to  the  race  horse.  He  has  taken 
on  a  new  activity,  and  at  times  shines  with 
an  iridescence  that  makes  you  look  at  the 
forked  tail  to  convince  yourself  that  you 
have  not  taken  the  true  Fontinalis  instead. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  but  it  is  only 
the  truth  to  say  that  a  lake  trout,  lightly 
hooked,  will,  in  the  late  fall  season,  put 
up  a  fight  that  combines  all  the  tricks  of 
the  speckled  trout,  the  strength  of  the  black 
bass,  the  swiftness  of  the  ouananiche,  the 
gameness  of  the  salmon,  and— but  if  you 
don’t  believe  it,  try  it — that  is  all  I  have 
to  say  in  defense. 

I  went  up  into  northern  Quebec  early  in 
October  this  fall  to  get  in  on  the  windup  of 
the  lake  trout  season.  Usually  at  the  time 
named  the  weather  is  glorious,  with  the 
woods  a  blaze  of  color.  Such  was  the  case 
this  year  until  a  misplaced  blizzard  came 
wandering  along,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew,  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  on  the- 
ground,  the  pines  and  spruce  took  on  the 
appearance  of  Christmas  card  scenery,  and 
the  thermometer  greeted  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  record  of  nineteen  degrees. 

Poor  prospect  for  fishing!  But  Patrick, 
the  faithful  club  game  warden — his  front 
name  is  Irish  and  his  last  name  French,  and- 
he  speaks  both  languages  fluently — got  out 
the  little  motor  boat  and  we  went  zipping 
down  the  lake  before  a  nor’easter  that 
made  us  double  reef  our  ears  and  close- 
haul  all  outlying  and  loose  clothing. 

Not  to  lengthen  the  story,  we  caught 
more  lake  trout  trolling  that  day  than 
usual,  and  one  and  all  they  were  fighting 
from  start  to  finish.  It  seemed  queer,  to- 
be  fishing  with  a  seven  ounce  rod  and  a 
light  bass  line,  while  the  deep  snow  drifted' 
over  the  little  islands,  but  it  was  worth 
while. 

Good  old  George  Taylor,  up  in  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  had  presented  me  before  I  left 
New  York  with  a  pair  of  gloves  he  had 
constructed  for  cold  weather.  The  out¬ 
sides  were  of  buckskin — the  hide  of  a  deer 
that  had  fallen  to  George’s  rifle  the  season 
before  in  the  Adirondacks — and  inside  was 
a  pair  of  wool  mittens,  knitted  with  indi¬ 
vidual  fingers.  These  were  just  the  things 
for  that  kind  of  fishing,  but  after  I  had 
pulled  them  off  a  few  times,  with  my  teeth, 
and  fought  those  trout  barehanded,  I  was 
willing  to  quit.  Then  we  went  home  and 
loafed  around  the  club  fire.  Patrick,  at 
least,  kept  warm,  for  he  had  to  carry  in. 
the  wood. 


Amid  Such  Christmas  Card  Looking  Scenery 


verdict  has  gone  forth  that  he  is  minus  the 
wild  fighting  strength  and  strategy  that 
have  made  Fontinalis  famous? 

The  lake  trout  spawns  in  the  fall,  shortly 
before  icy  winter  locks  our  northern  lakes 
in  a  still  sleep  for  the  winter.  Then  he 
comes  to  the  surface,  first  because  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  cold  there  and  secondly,  or  perhaps 
mainly,  because  the  spawning  places  are 
found  around  rocks  or  on  gravelly  bot¬ 
toms. 

At  such  seasons  the  lake  trout  leaves  his 
indolent  habits  behind.  He  becomes  a 
fighting,  roystering  blade — a  harum-scarum 
bounder,  and  the  angler  who  encounters 
him  then  will  never  assent  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  Namaycush  lacks  “pep.”  If  any¬ 
thing,  he  possesses  too  much  of  it.  It  is  his 
habit  to  frolic  about  on  or  near  the  top  of 
the  water,  singly  and  in  schools,  and  a 
goodly  sight  it  is,  too,  to  see  the  broad  tail 
of  this  trout  waving  for  a  moment  on  the 
surface,  or  to  witness  the  fierce  rush  to 
the  top  and  the  quick  flash  as  he  retreats 
to  the  depths. 

The  law  (in  Canada)  says  that  lake  trout 


»  the  Lake  Trout  Were  Biting  Ferociously. 

It  may  pull  out  straight  when  a  too-heavy 
fish  strikes,  but  not  if  you  are  on  your 
guard.  A  “soldier”  about  three  inches  long 
is  best.  You  can  use  any  of  a  dozen  other 
spoons  or  lures,  if  desired.  An  Archer 
spinner  is  excellent.  So  is  a  live  minnow, 
if  obtainable. 

In  the  fall  the  lake  trout  is  to  be  found 
around  rocky  islands,  or  shoal  water  where 
the  bottom  is  rocky  or  gravelly.  A  mod¬ 
erate  trolling  speed  is  best,  with  a  line  run¬ 
ning  behind  about  seventy  feet.  In  my 
own  case  I  like  to  use  a  little  outboard 
motor,  held  down  to  slowest  speed.  When 
a  fish  is  struck,  stop  the  motor,  for  you 
will  have  enough  excitement  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  play  angler  and  engineer  at  the 
same  time. 

The  strike  comes  with  the  force  of  a  tor¬ 
pedo.  The  rod  is  bent  almost  to  breaking 
and  the  line  stiffens  like  a  violin  string. 
Then  look  out,  for  you  are  fastened  to  a 
fish  that  combines  the  strength  of  a  bass 
and  the  agility  of  the  brook  trout.  While 
he  may  not  leap  like  the  bass,  he  will  fight 
on  the  top  of  the  water  and  his  tail  will 
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THE  NORTH  WOODS  PIKE 

HE  IS  ON  THE  JOB  TWELVE  MONTHS  A 
YEAR  AND  IS  WAITING  FOR  YOU  NOW 


I  SHALL  try  to  describe  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  sports :  the  taking  of 
game  fishes  through  the  ice  in  the  North 
Woods,  as  taught  by  my  ancestors  of  the 
Adirondack  tribe,  a  brave  race  of  Indians 
who  could  weather  the  blasts,  rigors  and 
deep  snows  of  the  coldest  winters  in  our 
section,  while  their  ancient  foes,  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  and  other  Central  New  York  tribes 
were  working  south  in  search  of  warmer 
camping  sites  and  shell  fish. 

We  were,  indeed,  a  race  of  foresters,  and 
when  all  other  food  failed,  would  devour 
the  delicious  “black  birch,”  now  so  rare, 
and  other  fragrant  and  healthful  barks,  or 
dig  in  the  soft  earth  for  the  roots  of  fern 
or  “brakes,”  which  were  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  potato  that  grows  so  splen¬ 
didly  hereabouts.  We  fed  at  such  times  as 
did  the  half-starved  wild  deer  which  we 
mercifully  spared  that  the  supply  of  venison 
might  not  fail  in  the  fall.  On  this  account 
were  we  called  by  jealous  enemies  “Adiron- 
dacte,”  the  tree-eaters,  like  the  great  por¬ 
cupine  whose  flesh  often  saved  our  lives 
then  as  it  does  to-day  those  of  lumbermen 
lost  in  the  woods  amid  winter  storms.  Our 
fathers  told  us  that  this  animal  was  sent 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  defy  the  Winter 
God  and  afford  the  people  food.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  slew  the  porcupine  only  when  di¬ 
rected  by  the  old  men,  honoring  his  spirit 
and  appeasing  his  wrath  by  decorating  our 
finest  buckskin  clothes  and  moccasins  with 
his  beautiful  quills. 

You  see,  the  Indian  was  the  first  game 
warden  in  these  parts, .and  we  looked  upon 
the  ravages  of  the  lumbermen  in  the  early 
days  with  horror.  They  only  wasted  the 
game  and  fish.  They  did  not  care  for  them 
except  to  gratify  their  love  of  slaughter, 
or  killed  them  merely  to  boast  about. 

A  small  farmer  out  here,  we  will  say, 
gets  his  winter  wood  all  cut  and  split,  and 
wants  a  mess  of  fish.  For  large  pike  he 
must  have  minnows  or  shiners.  The  latter 
are  swimming  about  in  the  lakes  now  un¬ 
der  two  feet  of  hard  ice  and  three  or  four 
feet  of  snow,  and  to  a  beginner  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  use  this  sort  of  bait. 

But  this  question  presents  no  difficulty 
at  all  to  the  experienced  woodsman.  Off 
he  goes  on  his  snow  shoes,  treading  lightly 
over  the  soft  snow  drifts,  rifle  on  shoulder 
and  the  faithful  little  hound  at  his  heels. 
For  a  bear,  lynx  or  fox  may  cross  their 
path  and  the  proposed  fishing  excursion 
turn  into  a  hunt  instead.  There  is  a  small 
mountain  pond  four  miles  distant,  where 
he  has  in  previous  years  found  the  pickerel 
plentiful.  He  finds  its  outlet,  a  small  brook, 
open  in  places  where  springs  boil  up  and 
make  freezing  impossible.  These  are  the 
cold  “spring  holes”  beloved  of  trout  in  hot 
summer  time,  but  the  abode  of  dace,  chub 
and  minnows  at  this  season.  “But  how  can 
these  little  fish  be  taken  there  without  angle 


By  Sangemo.  (Cuts-the-Bough) 

worms?”  He  has  none.  Neither  has  he 
a  net  or  bread  crumbs  to  tempt  them.  This 
is  what  our  experienced  angler  does.  He 
looks  the  ground  over  carefully  and  finally 
discovers  in  just  the  right  locality,  neither 
too  damp  or  too  dry,  a  rotting  log.  A  blow 
with  the  hatchet  and  he  reaches  what  he 
seeks,  the  pine  borer,  nesting  in  winter 
quarters,  quietly  preparing  for  its  summer 
campaign  against  dry  timber  wherever 
found. 

OUR  fisherman  rapidly  removes  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  strange  creatures,  puts 
them  into  his  bait  box  and  goes  back 
to  the  brookside.  He  inserts  a  black  linen 
thread  loop  into  the  eye  of  a  “rninnie  hook,” 
cuts  a  slender  sapling  for  a  rod,  baits  up 
with  a  morsel  of  borer  and  casts  into  the 
pool.  Instantly  there  is  a  commotion  and 
every  little  starving  fellow  is  after  that 
dainty  bit  of  food  just  as  he  would  be  in 
August.  Out  come  the  little  dace,  one  by 
one,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and  the 
small,  covered  pail  is  soon  well  filled. 

So,  off  again  goes  the  happy  sportsman, 
now  “well  heeled”  for  future  victories.  He 
selects  a  location  on  the  sunny  side  of  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  away  from 
the  cutting  north  wind,  where  pickerel 
often  took  his  spoon  and  bait  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  island  is  the  fall  hunting  camp 
of  a  friend,  and  he  searches  in  the  secret 
cache  until  an  ice  chisel  is  unearthed,  hav¬ 
ing  a  stout  handle  four  feet  in  length. 
With  this  he  goes  to  work  upon  the  thick, 
icy  covering,  which  he  has  previously 
cleared  of  all  snow,  cutting  a  circular  hole 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter  down  to 
the  clear  water  below. 

GETTING  down  upon  hands  and  knees 
and  somewhat  shading  his  eyes,  he 
can  see  many  perch  swimming  about, 
but  no  pickerel.  This  is  the  first  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  day,  but  even  this  con¬ 
dition  may  be  overcome  by  care  and  skill. 
Minnows  are  too  costly  a  bait  to  be  wasted 
upon  such  beggars,  he  thinks.  He  must  get 
rid  of  them  all  somehow.  But  first  try  a 
dace  and  perhaps  a  great  pickerel  may  be 
attracted  by  the  novel  visitor  to  his  realm. 
A  “tip-up”  is  then  arranged  over  the  hole 
with  a  red  bandanna  tied  at  the  signal 
end.  The  little  brook  captive  is  quietly  let 
down  into  the  depth.  There  is  no  bite 
felt.  So  the  angler  goes  to  work  with  the 
chisel  a  little  further  around  the  island  near 
a  point  of  land,  where  the  big  ones  may  be 
wintering. 

Suddenly  the  red  flag  waves  wildly  in  the 
air  and  he  rushes  to  see  what  luck.  In 
comes  a  big  fat  yellow  perch,  fast  held, 
that  would  make  a  breakfast  for  a  city 
man.  That  settles  it.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  pan  fish  for  dinner  at  the  farm,  any¬ 
way.  But  he  wants  two  or  three  big  pick¬ 
erel  for  the  Sunday  baked  fish  dinner  and 


to  “top  off”  the  string  with.  He  knows  just 
how  to  get  them  out  of  those  two  holes — 
if  they  are  there  at  all.  Of  course  those 
perch  must  all  be  fed  or  caught  out  before 
the  brook  fish  can  have  any  chance  to  at¬ 
tract  the  Messrs.  Pickerel  as  a  novelty. 
These  gentlemen  are  absolutely  satiated 
with  a  perch  diet  and  one  or  two  of  these 
small  deer  are  now  lying  nice  and  quiet  in 
their  voracious  maws.  “But,”  the  inex¬ 
perienced  will  exclaim,  “how  can  this  plan 
be  carried  out  without  exhausting  our 
friend’s  little  store  of  borers  and  minnows?” 
Now,  no  Indian  or  the  descendant  of  an 
Indian  would  have  asked  such  a  question. 
He  would  know  how  to  meet  that  very 
simple  problem.  That  would  have  been  a 
part  of  his  “college  education.”  It  would 
have  been  explained  to  him  time  and  again 
by  his  father  or  he  would  have  learned  if 
from  the  conversations  of  the  old  men 
around  the  lodge  fires. 

The  angler  simply  removes  with  his  sharp 
pocket  knife  one  of  that  perch’s  large  bril¬ 
liant  eyes,  first  killing  the  fish  with  a  stroke 
of  the  knife  across  the  backbone;  puts  the 
eye  on  the  hook  and  drops  in,  whereupon 
another  perch  instantly  takes,  and  is 
promptly  brought  out  and  thrown  over  with 
his  comrade. 

One  after  another  come  out  the  yellow 
denizens  of  the  clear  water,  until  a  pile 
of  thirty  or  forty,  some  weighing  more 
than  a  pound,  lie  flapping  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  hole.  Finally,  there  are  no  more 
responses  from  below.  The  perch  have 
been  exhausted.  Following  a  mere  whim, 
as  anglers  often  do,  a  belly  fin  is  cut  from 
a  small  perch  and  put  on  the  hook.  Things 
remain  quiet  and  work  is  resumed  at  the 
second  hole,  as  there  seem  to  be  no  large 
fish  at  the  other  one.  The  eye  bait  is  now 
being  tried  at  the  new  opening  but  with 
no  success.  Then  again  a  rush  must  be 
made  after  the  bandanna  line  and  after  a 
smart  struggle  up  comes — what?  another 
perch?  no,  indeed;  but  a  great,  handsome, 
speckled  trout,  a  big  brook  one,  too,  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  two  pounds  at  that.  Our 
sportsman  well  knows  the  law  against  tak¬ 
ing  these  beauties  through  the  ice,  and  with 
much  regret  returns  him  to  the  lake.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  such  fish 
there  and  now  knows  that  the  State  has 
been  stocking  these  waters.  Then  follow 
one  or  two  more  smaller  trout.  He  re¬ 
turns  them  both,  and  then  decides  to  make 
a  final  throw  for  a  big  pickerel,  as  the  short 
afternoon  is  waning  and  the  sun  is  getting 
low.  “They  may  be  hungry  now  that  I 
have  gotten  all  their  food  out,  or  perhaps 
a  pair  of  big  ones  will  happen  along,  just 
for  luck,”  he  says. 

The  point  hole  line  is  felt  and  a  small 
perch  is  coming  out,  when  with  a  rush 
some  enormous  object  “makes  a  grab”  for 
it,  and  then  lets  go  after  feeling  the  hook 
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point’s  prick.  The  bait,  however,  is  cut 
in  two,  only  the  head  and  neck  coming  upon 
the  ice. 

“Now’s  my  time,”  says  the  patient  man. 
Upon  his  very  strongest  hook  and  below 
a  thick  gimp  leader,  now  hangs  the  larg¬ 
est  dace  from  the  tin  pail.  Down  goes  the 
wriggling  lure  and  as  the  bait  strikes  mid 
water  it  shoots  away  as  though  frightened 
with  its  new  surroundings.  Things  remain 
quiet  for  several  minutes.  The  angler  be¬ 
gins  to  fear  that  the  big  fellow’s  unsuc¬ 
cessful  dash  made  him  angry  or  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  half  a  fish  when  the 
whole  could  not  be  safely  had. 

FINALLY,  the  coiled  line  begins  slowly 
to  travel  into  the  ice  hole,  then  it  goes 
still  faster  and  the  sensitive  finger  feels 
that  a  great  weight  and  power  is  moving  it. 
Then  comes  a  pause.  Sixty  feet  of  line 
have  slowly  gone  out  and  he  is  on.  “Now’s 
my  time,”  says  the  fisherman.  Carefully 
taking  all  slack  in  and  getting  the  line  as 
taut  as  possible,  he  gives  it  a  firm  but  gen¬ 
tle  pull.  You  ice-fishers  all  know  just  how 
much  was  needed.  Now  it  seems  as  though 
a  great  sunken  log  was  being  towed  about 
at  first,  but  the  vicious  throbbing  jerks  felt 
by  experienced  fingers  tell  what  is  going 
on  down  there  and  what  fish  it  is,  as  well 
as  though  in  plain  sight.  Will  that  hole 
be  large  enough  to  pull  that  big,  sulky 
pickerel  through?  The  pocket-axe  and  re¬ 
volver  are  thrown  out  for  use  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  move  in  this  game  between  man  and 
fish,  which  he  knows  will  soon  arrive.  The 
head  of  the  great  pike  now  appears  at 
the  opening.  He  is  hooked  deep  under  the 
tough  roots  of  the  tongue  and  the  leader 
has  thus  far  escaped  the  razor-like  teeth. 
Next  time  he  gets  it,  says  the  sportsman, 
as  the  great  fish  takes  a  header  and  splashes 
water  in  the  face  of  the  kneeling  man.  “He 
can  never  be  pulled  out.  He’s  too  big  for 
that.  Slowly  floating  upward  and  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  awk¬ 
wardness  or  fumble  in  the  management  of 
that  detested  line,  comes  the  Kings  of  the 
Waters,  his  great  yellow  eyes  glaring 
hatred  at  his  foe  above. 

The  well  aimed  revolver  speaks.  There 
are  a  few  moments  of  flurry  and  the  hard- 
earned  prize  floats  quiet.  A  few  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  axe  enlarge  the  opening  and 
an  eighteen  pound  Great  Northern  pike, 
shining  with  his  spots  of  gold,  is  drawn 
forth. 


MAKING  THE  SHELL  CARTRIDGE 
INTO  BALL. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  a  recent  issue  I  read  with  great  inter¬ 
est  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Ford  in  which 
he  describes  a  wolf  hunt.  And  the  process 
of  adding  tallow  to  bird  shot  in  a  shot-gun 
shell,  thus  making  a  load  that  can  be  shot 
like  a  rifle  ball. 

I  have  taken  a  shot-gun  shell  and  cut  the 
paper  over  the  wads  between  the  powder 
and  shot  so  that  the  load  goes  out  like  a 
solid  slug,  but  I  don’t  consider  this  is  a  1 
safe  proposition.  And  if  this  method  of 
tallowing  shot  is  safe  in  a  cylinder  barrel 
or  a  moderate  choke  I  would  be  interested 
in  getting  full  details. 

R.  Kingland  Hay. 


A  Road  in  the  Berkshire  Hills ,  Massachusetts 
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VAX 


WHEN  we  tell  you  that  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is  the  best  tire  we 
know  how  to  build,  we  state  the  precise  fact. 

How  best?  In  design,  in  quality  of  materials,  in  manner  of  construction; 
in  activity,  comfort  and  strength;  in  consistent  usefulness  and  eventual 
economy. 

We  mean  that  the  combined  effort  of  sixteen  thousand  Goodyear 
workmen  factorymen,  engineers  and  executives — bent  upon  superlative 
achievement,  equipped  beyond  improvement,  backgrounded  by  produc¬ 
tive  and  successful  experience,  can  produce  nothing  finer,  nothing  more 
skillfully  wrought. 

It  should  be  an  exceptional  tire — it  is  an  exceptional  tire. 

It  is  exceptional  in  all  things  in  which  a  tire  should  be  efficient,  and  it  is 
exceptional  in  the  absence  of  those  things  which  would  modify  such 
efficiency. 

By  its  performance  in  everyday  service  it  has  assumed  the  commanding 
position  as  the  quality  tire  of  America. 

Which  quality  makes  it  higher  priced — and  better. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  come  in  No-Hook  and  Q.  D.  Clincher  types,  in 
both  All-Weather  and  Ribbed  Treads,  for  gasoline  and  electric  cars. 

Goodyear  Tires ,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  “ Tire  Saver" Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goody  e  ar  Service  Station  Dealers  everyvchere 


GOOD 


'AKRON 


cord  Timms 


Send  for 
Catalog 


A  SPORTSMAN’S  CHOICE 

Wd  oleum  Gance 

Buy  a  canoe  that  will  take  you  everywhere— hunt'ng,  fishing,  camping  or 
pleasuring.  An  Indian’s  canoe  that  is  light,  strong,  speedy,  safe  and  good- 
looking.  Our  free,  picture-full  catalog  will  show  you  the  “Old  Town  Canoe” 
you  want,  at  the  price  that  will  suit  you.  $34  up  for  guide’s  canoe  or 
pleasure  canoe.  4,000  now  ready  to  ship.  Easy  to  buy  from  dealer  or  factory. 


OLD  TOWN 
CANOE  CO. 

692  Fourth  St., 
Old  Town,  Maine, 
U.  S.  A. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
50  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 

Trout  Flies 


18c. 

30c. 

60c. 

65c. 

75c. 

2.00 


for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 

for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 

for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 


For  Trial,  Send  Us 
Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quality  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wing 
English 


assorted  doz. 
price  ....24c. 
assorted  doz. 
price  ....60c. 
assorted  doz. 
price  ....84c. 

assorted  doz. 
price  ....96c. 

assorted  doz. 
price  ..$1.00 

assorted  doz. 
price  ..$3.50 


— 

_ 

— 
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in  -it— >  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9J4  feet . $L<X) 

BAIT  RODS,  Sy2,  6'A  or  8  feet. .  L25 

CASTING  RODS,  4J4,  5  or  6  feet........  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2-5U 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO,5V"ySL** 


New  York 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 

Or  mount  any  game  head 
you  may  have. 

Or  sell  you  an  elegant 
mounted  head,  any  kind,  none 
better. 

Get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  men¬ 
tioning  what  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUILD  S^n  STEEL  BOAT 

From  Patterns  and  printed  ^  ,  - 

instructions.  Save  3-8  Cost. 

nished.  Also  finish  boats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 


AN  ANGLER’S  FOURTH  DIMENSION 


NEW  AND  UNDESCRIBED  MOVEMENT 
OF  THE  ROD  IN  FLY  CASTING 


By  Warren  Coleman. 


FLY-CASTING  is  such  an  ancient  art 
and  has  been  described  so  often  that, 
at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
last  word  upon  the  subject  had  been  said. 
Yet  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Halford  upset,  with  the  aid  of  the  camera, 
the  cherished  belief  of  fishermen  that  the 
line  always  straightens  out  on  the  back  cast 
before  the  forward  cast  is  begun.  They 
had  believed  that  the  line  must  straighten 
or  the  forward  cast  could  not  properly  be 
made,  whereas  in  actual  fishing  they  had 
begun  the  forward  cast  when  the  “pull” 
of  the  line  in  its  backward  swing  became 
“right,”  not  realizing  that  the  line  might 
not  be  straight.  Some  fishermen  are  still 
unconvinced  that  Mr.  Halford’s  picture 
disproves  their  theory  and  it  probably  is 
true  with  short  casts  that  the  line  does 
completely  extend  itself. 

It  was  while  teaching  a  novice  to  cast 
that  I  discovered  a  movement  of  the  rod 
of  which  until  then  I  was  unaware.  Un¬ 
like  Mr.  Halford’s  loop  it  would  take  a 
“movie”  camera  to  prove  it.  The  discov¬ 
ery  was  made  some  eight  years  ago  and 
each  season  since  then  has  been  the  object 
of  the  most  careful  observation.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  always  been  the  same,  namely,  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  one  phase 
in  the  act  of  casting  has  never  been  de¬ 
scribed — at  least  not  in  any  book  or  maga¬ 
zine  to  which  I  have  had  access. 

The  description  of  the  movement  will  be 
simpler  if  first  I  quote  from  the  writings 
of  well  known  fishermen.  After  describing 
the  back  cast  Dr.  Breck  says,  “Now  just  at 
the  nick  of  time  (no  sooner,  no  later)  the 
rod  is  swept  down  again  by  a  quick,  almost 
jerky,  movement  of  the  wrist,  which  is 
suddenly  arrested  so  that  the  rod  shall  not 
form  a  smaller  angle  with  the  water  than 
15  degrees.” 

From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  the 
cast  consists  of  three  periods,  the  back 
cast,  the  pause  while  the  line  straightens 
out  behind,  and  the  forward  cast.  Mr. 
Halford  sums  up  his  description  thus: 
“Slowly  and  deliberately  back,  a  slight 
pause,  a  slight  (very  slight)  acceleration  of 
pace  when  coming  forward,  no  great  force 
at  any  part  of  the  cast,  and  carrying  the 
forward  motion  slowly  right  through  to  the 
finish  on  the  surface  of  the  stream.” 


exact- instant  at  which  the  forward  cast 
should  be  made,  and  to  correct  the  faulty 
position  in  which  the  rod  is  usually  left  on 
completion  of  the  back  cast. 

VERY  one  knows  that  to  make  ai  clean 
back  cast  the  rod  must  be  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low.  The  correct 
position  is  always  sought  before  the  back 
cast  is  attempted.  In  like  manner,  there 
is  an  optimum  position  of  the  rod  for 
making  the  forward  cast.  This  position  is 
found  by  advancing  the  rod  slowly;  it  is 
the  third  phase  of  the  act  of  casting.  In 
this  movement  lies  the  secret  of  “making 
the  rod  do  its  work.”  It  is  the  execution 
of  this  movement  which  distinguishes  the 
finished  caster  from  the  amateur. 

In  all  of  the  descriptions  of  the  art  of 
casting  the  advancement  of  the  rod  is  over¬ 
looked  entirely  or  is  included  in  the  pause 
or  in  the  forward  cast.  Several  authors, 
among  them  Mr.  Halford,  do  speak  of  ac¬ 
celerating  the  forward  cast.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  moment  of  acceleration  is  the 
moment  when  the  forward  cast  is  begun, 
not  ended.  The  advance  of  the  rod  is  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  forward  cast  and  consti¬ 
tutes  a  separate  and  distinct  phase  in  the 
act  of  casting. 

I  have  put  my  theory  to  the  test  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  I  have  discussed  it  with  “old 
hands”  and  without  exception  they  have 
agreed  that  the  movement  is  made.  I  have 
analyzed  my  own  casts  and  those  of  others 
on  the  stream.  The  advance  of  the  rod 
can  be  observed  if  one  “fakes”  a  cast  while 
sitting  at  his  desk.  The  movement  comes 
plainly  into  view  in  a  horizontal  cast  made 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  direction  in  which 
one  is  facing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  admit  I  am  aware 
that  individual  casts  vary  under  actual  fish¬ 
ing  conditions  according  to  wind,  length 
of  line,  and  obstructions.  With  very  short 
casts  both  the  pause  and  the  advance  of 
the  rod  may  disappear.  The  description  I 
have  given  applies  to  ordinary  fishing  casts 
of,  say,  twenty  feet  and  over,  and  to  the 
methods  of  casting  employed  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  I  have  known.  Theoretically,  it  would 
not  apply  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  “rigid  wrist” 
method  because  in  my  opinion  the  for¬ 
ward  cast  is  essentially  a  wrist  movement. 


THESE  descriptions  are  typical  of  them 
all.  Though  differing  in  minor  details, 
they  divide  the  act  of  casting  the  fly 
into  three  phases,  the  back  cast,  the  pause, 
and  the  forward  cast.  In  my  analysis  of 
the  act  the  completed  cast  consists,  not  of 
three,  hut  of  four  phases:  1.  The  hack  cast. 
2.  The  pause.  3.  An  advancement  of  the 
whole  rod ,  and  then,  4.  The  forward  cast. 

The  third  phase,  namely,  the  advancement 
of  the  rod,  is  as  fundamental  and  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  successful  execution  of  the 
cast  as  is  the  pause.  The  movement  con¬ 
sists  in  advancing  the  whole  rod,  including 
the  butt.  The  purpose  of  the  movement  is 
two-fold,  to  “feel  out”  the  tension  of  the 
line  as  it  swings  back,  in  order  to  find  the 


Sportsmen  in  several  sections  of  Michi¬ 
gan  are  agitating  a  movement  in  favor  of 
a  closed  season  for  two  or  three  years  on 
ruffed  grouse,  which  are  said  to  be  be¬ 
coming  scarce  in  that  state.  The  matter 
may  come  before  the  Legislature  in  the 
form  of  a  bill. 


You  are  reading  “Forest  and  Stream” 
and  enjoying  it.  Why  not  furnish  some  of 
your  friends  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  good  things  in  this  issue,  an  hour 
or  two  of  similar  enjoyment ?  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  send  us  the  names  of 
any  of  your  circle  of  acquaintances,  we  will 
see  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  sample 
copy  with  your  compliments. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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B.  C.  STANDS  FOR  BEAR. 

Also  the  Letters  Are  a  Caution  to  All 
to  Be  Careful. 

0  the  man  that  wants  big 
game  to  shoot  at,  some¬ 
thing  worth  while,  I’d  say 
go  to  British  Columbia. 
Step  off  at  Ashcroft,  hire 
a  “breed,”  two  saddle 
horses  and  two  extra  for 
packing.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  country  leave  it  all  to 
your  faithful  Siwash  guide 
and  he’ll  do  the  rest.  If 
he  knows  his  business  he’ll 
take  you  up  the  Caribou 
road  for  about  ioo  miles.  Then  turn  off 
the  road  or  trail  for  another  twenty  miles 
and  you’ll  not  be  particular  which  way  you 
head  for ;  also  have  in  mind  that  you  are 
not  apt  to  come  across  any  hotels  or  res¬ 
taurants  and  when  night  overtakes  you, 
just  tie  your  horse  to  a  clump  of  sage 
brush,  stay  awake  and  be  devoured  alive  by 
black  flies  and  listen  to  the  howl  of  the 
coyote. 

Bears  you’ll  see  aplenty:  big  and  little 
bears,  brown,  silver  tip  and  black. 

If  you  failed  to  get  your  license  at  your 
landing  point,  don’t  fire  a  shot,  or  you’ll 
dig  up  when  you  return. 

While  it  costs  nothing  to  bang  away  at 
bears  you  are  apt  to  try  your  luck  at  a 
wild  horse,  buck  or  sheep,  for  a  man  hates 
to  carry  a  loaded  gun  for  his  health.  If 
you  really  are  after  bear  and  come  across 
a  good  big  silver  tip  about  the  size  of  a 
matured  ox,  and  you  have  about  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  are  not  an  expert  at 
shooting,  just  don’t  shoot  and  give  the  bear 
a  wide  berth,  with  plenty  of  time  to  get  out 
of  sight. 

But  in  case  you  much  desire  to  bag  him, 
aim  as  near  to  where  his  heart  is  supposed 
to  be  and  pull,  for  at  that  time  he’ll  be  up 
and  on  his  feet.  Of  course  you’ll  hit  him 
and  he  won’t  like  it,  so  keep  on  pumping 
lead  in  his  direction  and  if  your  guide  or 
faithful  (?)  Siwash  is  in  sight,  or  up  a 
tree  pump  some  into  him.  By  this  time  you 
have  perhaps  killed  your  bear  and  you’ll 
skin  him.  Tie  up  his  hide  and  look  for 
more ;  you  11  find  them  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  for  it’s  safe  to  say  there  are  more 
bear  in  central  British  Columbia  to  the 
square  mile  than  in  the  whole  State  of 
Minnesota;  in  fact,  the  writer  makes  the 
statement  that  he  believes  there  to  be  more 
bear  by  ten  to  one  than  Indians  and  whites. 

To  remind  myself  of  British  Columbia  I 
need  but  step  into  my  back  yard  where  I 
keep  and  possess  two  little  silver  tip  cubs 
as  pets,  and  in  our  park  two  monsters  to 
remind  me  of  my  ventures  four  years  ago 
where  I  captured  these  alive,  returning  with 
them  to  my  home  at  Fairmont,  Minnesota. 

L.  Archer-Burton. 


You  are  reading  “Forest  and  Stream” 
and  enjoying  it.  Why  not  furnish  some  of 
your  friends  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  good  things  in  this  issue,  an  hour 
or  two  of  similar  enjoyment ?  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  send  us  the  names  of 
any  of  your  circle  of  acquaintances,  we  will 
see  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  sample 
copy  with  your  compliments. 


Nassau-Bahamas 


P ARADISE  of  beautiful  flowers  and  vegetation,  where 
the  average  winter  temperature  is  only  72°;  charming 

social  life;  boating,  golf,  tennis,  polo,  motoring  and  ideal  surf  bathing. 

Twice-a-week  steamer  service  between  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Nassau, 
January  to  April .  Sailings  for  Nassau,  from  New  York  every  Thursday . 


HAVANA— CUBA 


Interesting  and  restful  because  of  the  fascinating  charms  of  trop¬ 
ical  life  and  climate.  Excellent  hotels.  Direct  service  from  New  York 
each  Thursday  at  noon  and  Saturday  morning  at  1 1  o’clock. 

Luxurious  twin  screw  steamers,  10,000  tons  displacement,  broad 
decks,  spacious  social  halls,  excellent  cuisine. 

A  24-day  luxuriously  restful  cruise  to  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampico,  Mexico,  visiting  Havana  and  Nassau  en  route:  an  all 
expense  included  trip. 

Write  for  rates,  reservations  and  illustrated  . 

descriptive  matter.  j 


WARD  LINE 


New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company 
Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 

DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES: 

BOSTON — 192  Washington  Street 
PHILADELPHIA — 701  Chestnut  Street 
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LOUIS  RHEADS’ 
Entirely  New  Improved  1917  Baits 

Will  Be  Ready  January  1 

hand-made  nature  lures  have  important  changes  to  make  them 
available  for  a  longer  period  of  use.  Certain  materials  of  which  they  were 
constructed  have  been  discarded  and  replaced  by  others  that  will  retain  their 
lustre  and  color  after  repeated  immersion  in  the  water. 

Prices  remain  the  same — although  the  new  minnows  in  place  of  belly 
covering  m  gold  and  silver  leaf  now  have  highly  polished  rolled-sheet  ster¬ 
ling  silver.  The  red  minnows  of  polished  sheet  brass,  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  made  of  guaranteed  pure  gold,  the  latter  made  on  order  only.  Strong 
Raffia  grass  have  replaced  wool  and  silk,  so  as  to  be  almost  indestructible 
All  other  baits  have  similar  desirable  improvements  to  last  longer. 

Send  to  217  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  for  small  descriptive  booklet,  giving 
prices  and  the  best  way  to  use  them. 
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forest  and  stream 


tfi.ls  how  far  you  walk 

The  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promotor 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile_ 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Sportsmen  anftd 
Nature  iLovers 
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You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  benefit 
by  this  offer  while  the  opportunity 
is  open. 

Large  correctly  mounted  winter 
killed  Moose  heads,  spread  of 
horns  (or  width)  59-57-51-46  inches 
across. 

Massive  symmetrical  rare  heads 
perfect  in  every  way. 

Large  beautifully  mounted  win¬ 
ter  killed  Elk  heads.  Rare  mounted 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat 
heads.  Large  mounted  Black  and 
White  Tail  Deer  heads. 

Reduced  quick  sale  prices.  Pre¬ 
paid  on  approval.  Duty  free,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  A.  Examine  them 
in  your  own  town.  I  pay  carriage 
elsewhere  if  you  refuse  after  ex¬ 
amination. 

My  heads  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 

Send  me  your  inquiry  today; 
results  will  surprise  and  please 
you  and  your  friends. 

EDWIN  DIXON 

UNIONVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Ontario’s  Foremost  Taxidermist 

v  _ 


THE  WINTER  OUTFIT 


HOW  TO  TIE  SNOWSHOES  AND  AR¬ 
RANGE  DUFFLE  SOCKS  FOR  COMFORT 


By  R.  J.  Fraser. 


MANY  a  snowshoer  would  enjoy  and 
appreciate  his  tramp  much  more  if 
he  could  but  find  a  way  of  tying  on 
the  shoes  that  would  remain  comfortable 
and  require  no  attention  throughout  the 
trip.  I  know  from  sad  experience  that 
there  is  no  more  disagreeable  task  than 
that  of  tying  and  untying  frozen  strings 
in  zero  weather. 

Here  is  a  rig  that  should  interest  the 
tramper.  With  well-stretched  strings, 
either  deerskin  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
width,  or  broad  woven  lamp  wick,  which 
is  easier  to  obtain,  this  lashing  when  once 
properly  tied  needs  no  further  attention. 

Also,  the  feet  can  be  removed  from  the 
harness  without  any,  or  very  little,  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  hands.  Likewise,  by 
reversing  the  operation  the  shoes  are 
donned  again  without  untying  or  tying  the 
knots. 

The  sketch  describes  itself.  The  heel 
loop  “B”  when  once  adjusted  to  the  length 
of  the  foot,  is  permanent.  No  toe  strap 
is  necessary,  though  some  trampers  use  it 
in  addition  to  the  rest  of  the  harness.  I 
have  found  it  uncomfortable  on  a  long  trip. 

The  thongs  are  crossed  just  back  of  the 
toes  with  a  hitch  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
made  by  tying  half  of  a  square  knot  and 
then  crossing  the  running  ends.  This 
hitch  will  not  bind  and  can  be  shifted 
easily  if  found  to  bear  uncomfortably  on 
the  foot.  A  half-hitch  is  taken  about  the 
heel  strap  at  the  side  and  the  ends  brought 
back  of  the  heel  and  knotted. 

This  rig  is  a  native  one,  tested  by  time 
and  long,  strenuous  trails,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  for  travel  in  the  native’s 
country  the  inventions  of  the  aborigines 
can  seldom  be  improved  upon. 

The  “square  duffle  sock”  is  an  article  of 
foot  clothing  little  seen  south  of  the 
Canadian  line.  Blanket  socks  are  quite 
common,  slipper-like  affairs  sewn  from 
blankets,  that  fit  snugly  inside  of  the  moc¬ 
casin  and  give  ideal  protection  to  the  snow- 


shoer’s  foot.  Their  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  wear  through  quickly  where  the 
ball  of  the  foot  bears  on  the  cross  string 
of  the  snowshoe. 


WHEN  thus  worn  the  sock’s  useful¬ 
ness  is  ended  and  it  goes  into  the 
discard.  The  square  sock  over¬ 
comes  that  fault.  Each  time  that  the 
foot  is  dressed  the  sock  can  be  put  on 
differently  and  all  part  wear  equally,  add¬ 
ing  greatly  to  its  term  of  life.  For  an 


^5/ 

Here  is  the  Method  Used  by  Men  Who 
Are  on  Snowshoes  Months  at  a  Time. 


average-sized  foot  a  piece  of  blanket  18 
inches  square  is  about  the  proper  size,  but 
a  few  trials  soon  determine  what  gives 
the  best  results. 

Adjust  under  the  foot  as  shown  in  Fig.  I. 
Fold  the  corners  “A”  and  “A”  over  the 
foot  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  then  underneath  the 
foot  again  as  in  Fig.  3.  You  have  thus 


This  is  the  Campfire  that  all  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors  are  invited  to  “set  in 
at,”  and  pass  along  the  good  things  that  come  their  way.  As  you  look  around 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  men  worth  while  were  always  ready  to  help 
their  brothers ?  This  is  particularly  characteristic  of  sportsmen. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  each  montn  will  award  a  prize  of  any  five-dollar 
article  advertised  in  its  columns  to  sportsmen  telling  the  best  story  or  contributing 
the  most  useful  advice  on  fishing,  hunting  or  camping  subjects. 

To  the  second  best  will  be  given  a  copy  of  Nessmuk’s  great  book,  Woodcraft. 
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two,  and  maybe  three,  if  the  sock  is  large, 
thicknesses  where  most  needed.  Fold  the 
rest  of  the  blanket  snugly  about  toe  and 
heel  and  draw  an  ordinary  woolen  sock,  or 
the  moccasin  itself,  over  all. 

The  affair  is  not  as  bulky  as  the  dia¬ 
grams  would  lead  one  to  expect,  though, 
of  course,  a  larger  moccasin  than  is  usually 
worn  is  called  for.  A  little  experience 
soon  gains  for  one  the  knack  of  making  a 


in  the  South. 

Trap  Every  facility  provided  for 

-  trap  shooting,  one  of  the 

Shooting  lafgest  equipments  being 

- located  here.  30,000  acre 

private  shooting  preserve.  Guides, 
trained  dogs  and  shooting  wagons  to 
be  had  by  day  or  week. 


PINEHURST 

P  ADAT  TTVT  A  rr/\rp«T  «  -  .  . 


NORTH 

imTTv^vv11^  hotEL  end  Cottages  open  for  the  Season^ 
HOLLY  INN,  BERKSHIRE  and  HARVARD  open  early  in  January 

Golf  Th™  eighteen-hole  courses  Tennis  The  clay  tennis  courts  at 

-  and  a  mne-hole  course.  The  -L£nnlS  Pinehurst  are  famous  Wh 

and  greens  are  equal  to  among  professionals  and  amateurs- 


for  their  excellence. 

Livery  A  lars?  Stable  for  saddle 
- —  and  driving  horses. 

Horse  Racing!  Splendid  trot- 

— ■; — - ; - - -  ting,  running: 

and  steeple  chasing  events  held  each 
week  throughout  the  season  by 
horses  from  private  stables. 


Motoring  Excellent  new  roads  for  fifty  miles  in 

-  every  direction.  New  State  road  com- 

pieted  to  Savannah. 

No  Consumptives  are  Received  at  Pinehurst 

Thr!nf!'nnPul-Imc:n  *rom  New  York  and  Wash¬ 

ington  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Only 

one  night  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  information 

PINEHURST  OFFICE,  PINEHURST,  N.  C. 


The  Duffle  Sock  or  Moccasin — As  Com¬ 
fortable  as  it  is  Simple,  But  Scarcely 
Known  in  the  United  States, 

neat  arrangement  of  the  duffle,  and  surpris¬ 
ing  warmth,  comfort  and  durability  is  ob¬ 
tained.  For  extreme  cold  weather  and 
long  days  on  the  shoes  I  have  worn  two 
pairs  of  the  square  duffle  in  addition  to 
two  pairs  of  ordinary  socks. 

Another  article  of  clothing  for  the  winter 
outer  that  “can’t  be  beaten”  is  the  deer¬ 
skin  gauntlet  with  its  blanket  or  duffle 
lining.  The  latter  is  a  separate  mitt  sewn 
to  the  leather  one  at  the  wrist  only.  The 
lining  can  be  turned  inside  out  and  the 
whole  affair  easily  dried. 

The  native  wears  his  mitts  on  a  knitted 
string,  just  as  our  mothers  used  to  make 
us  wear  ours.  If  you  have  to  handle  gun 
and  rifle  in  a  hurry  your  mitts  take  care 
of  themselves  and  are  right  with  you  when 
you  want  them  again,  dry  and  free  from 
snow. 


ASHA  WAY  LINES  ARE  RECORD  LINES 


Both  because  they  have 
taken  many  record  fish, 
and  also  because  they 
were  recognized  as  such 
at  San  Francisco  last  year. 


ft  EG.U.  S  -PAT.  OFF, 


Gold  Medal 

Awarded  for  fishing  lines 
Panama  Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition.  San 
Francisco  1915. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO.,  ashaway,  r.  u.s.a. 

Established  1824  92  years  of  continuous  service 


THE  HIAWATHA  LEGEND. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  was  particularly  pleased  and  interested 
in  the  reference  made  to  the  Hiawatha 
legend  by  Pious  Jeems,  Jr.,  in  his  article 
on  the  birch  bark  canoe  in  the  January 
number  of  Forest  and  Stream.  We  know 
too  little  of  our  own  American  history,  and 
the  connection  outdoor  affairs  of  today  has 
had  with  it.  If  any  of  your  readers  care 
to  pursue  farther  the  fascinating  story 
which  seems  to  prove  historically  that 
Hiawatha  was  in  reality,  even  though  un¬ 
consciously  and  indirectly  the  real  founder 
of  the  American  Republic,  almost  any  good 
library  will  open  to  him  a  new  world  of 
study.  Let  him  look  for  books  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Iroquois,  their 
legends,  language,  etc.  Columbia. 


EVERY  SOLDIER’S  KIT 

THE  LEFT  HIP-POCKET  OF  EVERY  KHAKI 
UNIFORM  should  contain  a  bottle  of 

ANTI-TOXICO-DENDROL 

‘hneTt-?Se  aPd  certain  specific  against  IVY- 
TUI8UJN  and  other  Plant-Irritations  as  well  as 
the  Painkiller  and  Poison  Antidote  against 
Insect-Stings  and  bites  of  all  kinds.  The  dan¬ 
gers  and  suffering  caused  by  the  noisome  in¬ 
sect-pests  of  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Border 
are  notorious,  and  more  to  be  dreaded,  perhaps, 
tkan  Mexican  Bullets.  ANTI-TOXICO-DEN- 
DROL  affords  protection  and  prompt  relief 
complete  and  permanent.  Fifty  cent  bottle  lasts 
ALL  SEASON. 

FRONT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  452  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo 


“The  graphite  gun  grease.”  Selected  flake 
graphite  the  best  known  lubricant,  combined 
with  a  rust  preventing  mineral  grease.  The 
very  best  lubricant  for  gun  mechanisms, 
reels,  etc. 

Send  15c.  and  dealer’s  name  for  sample  tube 
No.  52-H. 

Made  in  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  by  the 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1827 


Game  Laws 
In  Brief 

United  States  and  Canada 

Game  and  Fish  Laws  revised  for 
1916-1917  is  now  on  press. 

As  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  most  states  and  provinces 
it  is  essential  that  you  have  the 
new  edition  of  the 

Original  Condenser 

and  Simplifier  of  the  State 
Laws 

Only  ten  thousand  copies  will  be 
printed  so  you  would  do  well  to 
put  in  an  order  now. 

25  CENTS  POSTPAID 

Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Co. 

118  East  28th  St.,  -  NEW  YORK 
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Two  Practical  Books 

« 

for  Campers  and  Sportsmen 


By  EMERSON  HOUGH 
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Chapter 

I.  Your  Summer  Encamp¬ 
ment. 


II.  Bait  Casting  For  Bass. 
III.  Angling  Extraordinary. 
IV 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


The  Inconnu— What  It 
Is  Not. 


Before  you  plan  your 
hunting  or  camping  trip — 
even  before  you  spend  five 
cents  for  equipment,  get 
the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  America’s  greatest 
sportsman  —  Emerson 
Hough.  The  amateur  and 
the  “regular”  will  each 
find  these  books  brimful  of 
worth-while  information 
and  the  kind  of  assistance 
they  need. 

“Let  us  Go  Afield”  is  a 
call  to  the  wild  that  tells 
you  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  when  you  get 
there.  From  bass  fishing 
to  bear  hunting  it  covers 
in  detail  all  branches  of 
the  sport,  telling  how, 
where  and  when  to  get  the 
finest  specimens.  Chap¬ 
ters  on  the  camp,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  are  particular¬ 
ly  valuable. 

“Out  of  Doors”  enables 
the  novice  to  enjoy  a 
thoroughly  satisfying  so¬ 
journ  in  the  open.  The 
routine  of  outdoor  life  in 
all  its  phases  is  clearly 
and  thoroughly  explained. 
The  book  is  crowded  with 
practical  advice  on  what 
to  wear,  how  to  cook,  what 
to  eat,  how  to  pitch  a 
tent,  make  a  bed,  make  a 
fire,  handle  a  canoe,  how 
to  fish,  etc.  It  also  tells 
how  women  can  get  the 
most  comfort  and  pleasure 
from  camp  life. 

Aside  from  their  great 
value  to  the  sportsman 
and  camper,  these  books 
make  delightfully  inter¬ 
esting  reading  for  every¬ 
body. 

Send  your  order  to 
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Your  Vacation. 
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The  Camper’s  Outfit. 
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The  Vacation  Nuis¬ 
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vent  Them. 

IV. 

In  The  Junk  Closet. 

V. 

The  Woman  In  Camp. 

VI. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Shoes. 

VII. 

Mountain  Camping. 

VIII. 

Your  Canoe  And  Its 
Outfit. 

IX. 

Hints  And  Points  On 
Trout  Fishing. 

X. 

Your  Bird  Dog;  How 
To  Use  Him. 

XI. 

Your  Gun;  How  To 
Handle  It. 

XII. 

Your  Campfire;  How 
To  Use  It. 
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Getting  Lost  And  What 
To  Do  About  It. 
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The  Faculty  Of 
Observation. 
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118  E.  28th  Street 
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Illustrated  with  repro 
ductions  of  actual  photo¬ 
graphs. 


$1.25  Net.  By  Mail  $1.37. 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


Highest  velocity  rifles  in  the  world.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle,  American 
made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.  Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3^100  f.  s. 
Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 


NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldg,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BIG  DEER  AND  BIGGER  BEAR  RE¬ 
WARDED  SOME  ADIRONDACK 
HUNTERS. 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Correspondents  of  mine  in  the  northern 
hunting  country  have  not  agreed  this  sea¬ 
son  as  to  the  presence  of  any  great  number 
of  deer,  but  advices  just  received  indicate 
that  some  of  the  old  fashioned  “big  game 
was  taken.  From  Essex  County  comes  a 
statement  that  only  a  few  days  ago  former 
sheriff  W.  A.  Knowlton  got  a  buck  weigh¬ 
ing  236  pounds  when  dressed  and  that  John 
Soper  who  was  with  the  party  got  one  buck 
weighing  dressed  222  pounds  and  another 
weighing  192.  From  Lake  Placid  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  student  named  Bentley  shot 
a  buck  weighing  312  pounds. 

This  was  positively  not  the  party  that 
came  back  with  a  story  of  meeting  with  an 
enchanted  buck  of  great  size  in  the  Lime 
Kiln  mountain  region,  at  which  two  of  the 
hunters  fired  four  shots  each  and  another 
three  without  apparent  effect,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  distance  of  eight  rods.  Then  an¬ 
other  emptied  his  magazine  rifle  and  the 
deer  just  went  away.  The  man  who  told 
this  story  added,  “Next.” 

Speaking  of  bear,  it  is  also  just  recorded 
that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  observation 
tower  on  Loon  Lake  mountain,  John  J. 
Ryan  by  name,  while  out  on  a  deer  hunt, 
ran  into  a  big  black  bear  that  started  for 
him  after  the  first  shot  and  that  did  not 
drop  until  after  five  shots  had  been  fired. 
It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  Ryan  stood 
his  ground  while  shooting  although  the 
bear  kept  right  on  coming,  and  that  the 
bear  weighed  340  pounds. 

Fishermen  will  be  glad  to  know  that  at 
last  the  real  value  of  a  trout  stream  has 
been  definitely  stated.  It  is  placed  at  $100 
per  mile  of  Adirondack  waters.  This  will 
perhaps  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
determined  action  taken  by  owners  of  pre¬ 
serves  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Cats¬ 
kills  to  keep  out  visitors  with  angling  in¬ 
clinations. 

The  estimate  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Taggart  Paper  Company  of  Watertown, 
which  just  now  is  asking  the  State  to  pay 
something  like  a  million  dollars  for  a  tract 
of  some  12,000  acres  which  was  seized  for 
park  purposes  and  which  contained  the 
trout  stream.  The  company  actually  in¬ 
cluded  the  value  of  the  stream  as  stated  as 
part  of  its  claim  for  damages,  hence  it  may 
be  taken  as  semi-official. 

In  view  of  this  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  stream  was 
stpcked  by  the  State  under  the  old  require¬ 
ment  that  such  waters  must  be  left  open 
to  the  public.  All  the  old  applications  for 
fish  contained  such  a  stipulation  and  in 
the  famous  fight  between  Oliver  Lamora 
and  Rockefeller  it  played  its  part.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  Conservation  Commission  has  the 
matter  in  mind  or  will  have  if  ever  there 
is  trouble  over  the  very  general  setting 
apart  for  private  preserves  of  lands  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  whose  waters 
were  stocked  repeatedly  by  the  State  years 
ago  and  became  valuable  as  the  result  of 
such  stocking.  This  matter  has  not  been 
agitated  of  late. 

John  D.  Whish. 

Albany,  December  2,  1916. 
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HOW  OLD  CAMPER  FED  ’EM 

RECONDITE  HARMONIES  OF  THE  VELVET 
CALIPASH  AND  THE  VERDANT  CALIPEE 


I  GUESS,  after  all,  I  will  have  to  tell 
about  that  meal  furnished  to  several 
lost  campers  who  showed  up  one  after¬ 
noon  at  my  headquarters  in  the  woods,  as 
detailed  in  Forest  and  Stream  two  years  ago. 

The  circumstances  were  that  a  gentle¬ 
man,  his  wife  and  younger  sister,  had  start¬ 
ed  in  a  canoe  from  their  own  camp  in  the 
morning  somewhere  down  a  big  lake  and 
because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  wood¬ 
craft  had  become  lost.  They  were  tired, 
hungry,  and  in  need  of  assistance.  My 
fides  achates,  Pete,  half  breed  Algonquin, 
had  been  sent  that  morning  to  cut  a  trail  to 
a  remote  lake  we  intended  visiting  later ; 
the  larder  was  low  and  the  problem  was, 
to  feed  those  campers. 

It  was  so  interesting  that  I  passed  it  on 
to  the  woods  tribe  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
giving  an  inventory  of  supplies  on  hand, 
and  asking  how  others  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  similar  circumstances,  and  how 
they  would  have  prepared  the  provender. 

The  answers  were  a  revelation,  and  made 
me  feel  proud  of  the  people  who  make  up 
this  magazine  family.  They  were  so  good 
in  fact  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
add,  but  curious  readers  have  been  casting 
reflections  ever  since  at  Old  Camper  and 
expressing  doubt  that  he  had  anything  to 
eat,  or  could  have  cooked  it  if  he  had. 

THAT  is  natural.  But  to  get  into  the 
story.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  cooked  a  snack,  but  I  happened 
to  know  the  topography  of  that  big  lake, 
and  I  knew  also  that  the  trouble  with  the 
party  was  that  they  were  weak  in  their 
orientation,  as  the  engineers  would  say, 
and  though  they  had  traveled  before  the 
wind  and  by  paddle  m'any  miles,  they  were 
really  not  far  from  home,  and  by  a  short 
cut  portage  or  two  and  some  paddling, 
could  reach  it  quickly. 

They  belonged  to  a  railroad  magnate’s 
rather  sumptuous  outfit,  brought  into  the 
woods  at  much  toil  and  expense,  and  lo¬ 
cated  on  an  unusually  good  fishing  lake. 
The  magnate  was  a  splendid  sportsman ; 
he  believed  in  seeking  the  real  wilderness. 
Pete  had  told  me  where  the  camp  was  lo¬ 
cated. 

So,  even  if  1  have  to  disillusionize  you, 
dear  reader,  I  did  not  feed  those  people. 

I  humped  my  own  small  canoe  across  the 
half  mile  portage  near  the  camp,  came  back 
and  tackled  the  canoe  of  the  castaways — 
the  gentleman  could  not  portage  it,  and 
it  was  a  beast  for  weight  at  that — took  the 
party  to  the  first  stretch  of  water,  across 
a  deep  bay,  over  another  portage  of  a  mile, 
then  down  the  lake  quite  a  distance,  and 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
worried  friends,  who  were  about  to  start 
three  or  four  guides  out  in  search  of  them. 

The  incident  was  nothing,  and  I  blush  to 
recall  that  I  was  regarded  for  the  moment 
as  a  saver  of  life.  But  unlike  one  of  Bret 
Harte’s  well  known  characters,  of  whom 
it  was  said,  “The  subsequent  proceedings 


interested  him  no  more,”  I  fell  into  good 
things. 

The  grateful  magnate  led  'me  down  to 
the  lake  front  where  we  enjoyed  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  a  particularly  gorgeous 
Canadian  sunset,  the  iridescence  of  which 
was  heightened  by  the  observation  we  had 
of  it  through  an  upheld  glass,  strengthened 
by  some  astronomical  accelerator,  icy  cold, 
which  the  magnate  kept  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  bulky  thermos  bottle. 

Not  so  many  people  read  Genio  C.  Scott 
these  days,  but  I  cannot  do  better  in  this 
connection  that  to  quote  from  him :  “To 
those  who  can  explain  the  recondite  har¬ 
monies  which  subsist  between  the  velvet 
calipash  and  the  verdant  calipee,  nothing 
farther  need  be  added;  and  for  those  who 
do  not  comprehend  them,  words  would 
prove  superfluous.” 

THEN  we  went  back  for  dinner,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Pullman  car  chef  and  as¬ 
sistants  that  formed  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  designed  for  the  leading  of  a  simple 
life,  imported  at  great  trouble  into  the 
wilderness. 

What  we  had  is  immaterial — now.  I  was 
reading  the  other  day,  for  the  tenth  time, 
Frank  Forester’s  descriptions  of  one  of 
the  cozy  dinners  which  Harry  Archer  was 
always  giving  his  hunter  friends,  and  the 
similarity  was  striking.  Like  the  ruralist 
returned  from  the  city,  I  am  strong  for 
plain  victuals,  but  “them  a  la’s  is  hell  on  I 
digestion.” 

At  any  rate  I  went  home  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing,  and  discovered  Pete,  returned,  stand-  ! 
ing  on  his  head  against  a  tree.  Why  was 
he  in  that  attitude?  To  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  specifically,  he  had  cooked  himself  a 
mess  of  things  that  disagreed  with  him,  and 
was  trying,  Indian  fashion,  to  cure  a  colic. 

Nothing  strange  about  that  method  at 
all.  The  mothers  of  men,  dating  back  to 
the  time  when  Eve  first  turned  the  howling 
little  Cain  on  his  wee  tummy  and  jiggled 
him  up  and  down,  have  understood  the 
trick,  and  doctors  will  explain  it  for  you. 

Pete  knew  of  course  that  I  was  absent. 

It  did  not  need  Indian  cunning  to  show 
him  that.  We  might  assume  that  he  could 
have  read  the  sign  or  “spoor.”  The  canoe 
was  gone;  there  was  the  odor  of  a  wet 
sulphur  match  in  the  air;  the  tent  was 
sagging.  That  indicated  that  M’sieu  had 
tripped  over  one  of  his  carelessly  fastened 
guy  ropes  and  had  been  saying  things.  But 
coming  down  to  brass  tacks,  a  note  under 
the  wash  pan  on  the  table  told  him  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  back  till  late.  Pete  had  been 
captured  young  by  the  good  Fathers  at  the 
Post,  and  could  read,  although  he  didn’t 
look  on  this  as  an  accomplishment,  but 
rather  as  work  to  be  avoided. 

However,  I  have  told  what  I  gave  those 
people  for  dinner.  They  wouldn’t  have 
had  it  if  I  had  not  helped,  so  I  think  I  may 
be  included  in  the  batting  average. 

Old  Camper. 


MORE 

game 

are  hooked  on 
Dowagiac”  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.  In  fact  the 
standard  recipe  for  good 
fishing  is  “A  ‘Dowagiac’ 

Rod,  a  ‘Dowagiac’  Reel 
and  a  pinch  of 
‘Dowagiac’  Min 
nows;  usefreely 
!  on  any  lake  or  flAW Send 
stream.  ^j^ror  Catalog 

The  new  Heddon  book  is  a  dandy.  W rite  fol 
copy  free.  Rememberthe  Baby  Crab. 

James  Heddon’s  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 

You  can  do  the  f?  ^  nntnr  dtt  on 

hardest  work  or  PRICE  $1.00 

play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  The  S.S. 

•  S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
sack,_  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration) fSST 
With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup¬ 
porting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes._  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Park  Place,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Sleeping  Bag-* 

with  Pneumatic  Sfafttogg* 

the  most  satisfactory  camp  bed  mat©  Cain  b« 
used  anywhere  and  when  debated  (Sx&SELPlofi 
little  space. 

SLEEP  OUT  OF  DOORS 

No  sleep  la  more  healthful  or  restful  than  uee® 

In  the  open,  provided  your  bed  Is  right,  Pei< 
fection  Sleeping  Bags  fill  every  requirement. 

A.k  f.r  Catalog:.,  of  onr  t.arantotd  ■attrssioc 
for  homo,  camp,  yacht  and  ant.m.bilc  jc*., 

Mailed  free 

Pneumatic 
Co*  i 


Mfg 

t ®4t  RsmUb  A’Hfc 

Birflxiiklltfi*,  ?  ibHj 


all  lubrication  and 


polishing  around  the 
house,  io  the  tool  shed  or 
afield  with  gun  or  rod 


NYOIL 


In  the  New 
Perfection 
Pocket  Package 


is  a  matchless  combination 

Sportsmen  have  known  it  for  years. 
Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at  10c.  and  ‘25c. 
Send  us  the  name  of  a  live  one  who 
doesn’t  sell  NYOIL  with  otherneces- 
saries  for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can  (screw 
top  and  screw  tip)  containing  3 Vi 
ounces  postpaid  for  35  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford.  Mass.  J 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


SKATING 

The  King  of  Winter  Sports  and 
the  most  Fashionable.  We  have 
a  superb  line  of  Skates  of  every 
make,  grade  and  price  including 
the  famous  CANADIAN 
AUTOMOBILE  SKATES. 

All  makes  of  HOCKEY, RACING 
and  FANCY  FIGURE  SKATES. 

Outfits  from  $7.SO  Up 

Also  Sweaters,  Mufflers,  Caps, 
Gloves,  etc.,  in  infinite  variety. 
See  our  Stock  or  write  and  let  us 
tell  you  about  it.  Mail  Orders 
Receive  Prompt,  Intelligent  Care. 

Sportsmen’s  Headquarters  For  80  Years. 

J.  B.  CROOK  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Specialists  in  Sporting  Goods 

(Established  1837) 

463  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  The  Library  Tel.  244  Vanderbilt 


The  Bi^esT 
Little  Work 
Saver 

It’s  the  Handy  Oil  Can 
filled  with  3-in-One  Oil 
and  it  costs  but  25c. 

3-ln-One  bas  a  hundred  uses  round 
the  home  and  the  Handy  Oil  Can 
is  the  cleverest  and  most  unique 
container  you  ever  saw.  Get  one. 
FREE — Sample  bottle  of  3-in*One  and 
Dictionary  of  U®'*0 

3-In-0ne-0il  Co.,  112  New  St.,N 


CAMP  CRAFT 


By  WARREN  H.  MILLER. 

The  most  up-to-the-minute  book,  on  camping 
ever  written.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  315 
pages.  50  illustrations;  no  outdoorman  should 
be  without  a  copy  of  Camp  Craft  in  his  outfit. 
All  the  modern  camping  outfits  that  you  don  t 
find  in  the  earlier  books  are  described  in  this 
one.  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY,  $1.50.  With  a 
year’s  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream,  $2.50. 


THE  MEDICINE  MAN  IN  THE  WOODS 

Chap.  I,  Camp  Medicine;  Chap.  II  First  Aid 
in  the  Woods.  Price,  50  cts.  With  a  year  s 
subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream,  $1.60. 

THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  HUNTING  AND 
FISHING 


If  you  have  a  boy  this  is  your  best  Christmas 
present  for  him.  $1.25  net.  With  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00.  BOOK  SERVICE.  Send  us  a 
list  of  any  outdoor  books  you  want  bought  or 
let  us  select  them  for  you.  We  can  save  you 
money  and  attend  to  forwarding  the  lot.  This 
service  is  FREE. 

FOREST  and  STREAM,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


THE  AIREDALE 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Bruette 

An  up-to-date  treatise  on  these  useful  dogs. 
There  is  no  better  all-around  sportsman’s  dog 
on  earth  than  a  well-trained  Airedale.  This 
practical  book  tells  how  to  train  them.  196 
pages,  cartridge  board  cover,  price  $1.00. 
Fully  illustrated. 


THE  TWENTY-TWO  RIFLE 

ITS  PLACE  AND  POSSIBILITY  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD 

By  Seneca. 


THERE  is  this  about  the  .22  caliber 
rifle:  it  appears  of  all  small  firearms 
the  most  in  use,  and  notably  designed 
for  what  it  accomplishes.  Small  as  its 
performances  are  it  exerts  a  stupendous 
part  in  instilling  a  love  for  other  and  more 
powerful  firearms.  Two-thirds  of  the  big 
game  hunters  and  expert  military  rifle  shots 
of  to-day  were  started  in  their  shooting 
through  the  medium  of  the  small  arm. 

To  secure  even  ordinary  proficiency  in  a 
sport  it  must  from  the  start  commence 
from  actual  love  of  it— mere  liking  does 
not  suffice.  And  to  have  this  love  come 
to  the  surface  some  achievement  must  be 
the  recompense  of  continual  trials. 

Today  it  is  easy  within  the  prowess  of 
memory  to  recall  many  men  who  annually 
go  to  the  woods,  and  are  inexcusably  poor 
rifle  shots.  The  hi-power  rifle  is  their 
arm,  yet  they  can  accomplish  little  with  it. 
There  are  amidst  this  class  of  men  those, 
who  persistently  flinch  before  a  shot  is 
fired,  jerking  the  almost-the-whole-thing 
part  of  the  rifle,  the  trigger.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  blaze  away  at  the  objedt 
without  sighting,  performing  mentally  an 
uncalled-for  visualization  of  a  kill  before 
the  act  is  accomplished  or  even  possible 
through  their  mode  of  shooting.  This  is 
enough  proof  that  their  early  rifle  training 
was  wrong — if  they  ever  had  any.  At  least 
they  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  it — before 
they  were  temperamentally,  physically,  or 
otherwise  ready  for  the  hi-power  arm. 

Admitting  the  tonic  properties  of  the  big 
outdoors,  even  to  extremes,  I  have  never 
seen  it  steady  the  nerves  of  a  beginner 
with  a  hi-power  rifle.  Then  with  some — 
though  they  will  not  admit  it— they  are  in 
perpetual  fear  of  their  rifle.  The  mark 
eludes  them  every  time.  And  yet  the  most 
spectacular  kind  of  shooting,  which  they 
try  to  perform,  snap  shooting,  requires  for 
the  instant  nerves  of  steel,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  correct  alignment. 

The  best  way  to  start  in  any  game  is 
the  right  way.  The  average  American  boy 
and  the  .22  caliber  rifle  for  years  have  been 
inseparable;  and  because  of  it  many  men, 
who  take  to  outdoor  big  game  hunting,  re¬ 
fuse  to  see  its  vocational  side  in  the  skilful 
handling  of  large  rifles.  With  the  vanish¬ 
ing  of  wild  life  that  little  rifle  still  holds  a 
big  spot  in  a  boy’s  heart.  It  is  a  passion 
with  him,  encouraged  by  the  pictures  he 
conjures  of  some  time  hunting  big  game. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  recognizes  no  short¬ 
age  in  game  as  long  as  he  is  within  city 
environment.  He  has  a  vague,  baffling  no¬ 
tion  of  its  existence  in  abundance  in  some 
far-off  forests  or  swamps.  And  he  is 
going  to  hunt  it  some  day  with  a  hi-power, 
too!  For  the  present  he  must  learn  rifle 
shooting  within  the  circumscribed  area  of 
city  domains.  The  ubiquitous  little  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows,  stray  cats,  unwary  pigeons, 
and  multitudinous  other  marks  must  hold 
his  attention  until  he  has  graduated  to  hi- 
power  class.  Through  all  these  apparently 
insignificant  steps,  he  is  acquiring  skill,  and 
enlarging  his  desires  to  the  point  where 


the  time  for  the  big  rifle  will  arrive.  Ini 
his  career,  the  vocational  side  of  the  much- 
maligned  .22  is  already  evident,  as  it 
marks  the  first  steps  of  graduation  from: 
one  size  of  caliber  to  another. 

Were  it  left  to  the  part  of  the  writer  to- 
give  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  hi- 
power  rifle  to  those  who  are  admittedly  in¬ 
efficient,  I  would  say,  begin  all  over  again,, 
but  begin  properly.  As  they  now  stand 
they  can  get  no  further  in  the  game  than 
they  are.  Their  shoulder  still  dreads  get¬ 
ting  a  pounding :  their  ears  yet  find  no  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  snappy,  reverberating  report :  and,, 
anticipating  all  this,  their  finger  refuses- 
them  ordinary  steadiness  in  pulling.  Accu¬ 
mulate  these  frailties  in  a  sportsman  during 
his  first  try  at  game,  and  the  result  is 
amusing.  He  may  believe  that  he  is  hold¬ 
ing  somewhere  on  the  dodging  whitetail 
as  it  jumps  over  the  heaps  of  down  tim¬ 
ber,  but  the  bullet  usually  lodges  far  from 
where  he  had  intended  it. 

WITH  the  obvious  necessary  trend  to- 
preparedness  the  vocational  side  of 
the  little  .22  looms  up  more  hugely. 
It  will  give  a  sense  of  comfort  to  hands  that 
dread  the  first  feel  of  firearms  when  they 
have  not  fired  a  rifle  before.  It  will  lead 
to  correct  all  faults  of  rifle  shooting  in  the 
men  who  have  no  desire  to  become  experts 
in  military  marksmanship,  yet  are  keen  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  modern  rifles. 
They  are  the  kind  of  citizens,  who  want  to 
feel  in  case  of  national  offense  or  defense, 
that  they  can  ably  share  their  part  of  the 
burden;  and  that  signifies  familiarity  with  a 
military  rifle  and  reasonable  proficiency. 

Take  a  man  of  this  kind— a  business  man, 
perhaps — and  he  is  in  the  same  ridiculous 
state  on  his  first  handling  of  the  modern 
hi-power  as  the  man  who  goes  to  the  woods 
for  the  first  time  in  late  life:  he  is  not 
prepared.  All  his  life  the  vocational  side 
of  rifle  shooting  with  a  small  arm  has  been 
entirely  ignored.  It  was,  however,  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  absorbed  at  some  future  date,  as 
readily  as  the  patter  of  the  sporting-goods 
salesman  that  lured  him  into  possessing,  for 
the  first  time,  a  hi-power  rifle.  Whether 
at  target  or  on  game,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  average 
man  believe  what  strange  numbers  of 
curves  and  circles  that  elusive  sight  de¬ 
scribes.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  man  we 
want  to  get  hold  of  and  start  right. 

Let  the  man  come  with  a  start  from  the 
little  .22  caliber  to  the  big  game  or  military 
rifle  by  common-sense  gradations.  The  .22 
must  be  used  often  at  the  gallery  or  in  the 
field  until  there  is  skill  acquired.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  .22  hi-power,  25.20  and  25.35,  grad¬ 
ually  the  novice  ascending  as  his  education 
progresses.  The  step  from  the  large  to  the 
small  should  not  be  to  rapid,  but  enough 
that  pride  in  achievement  will  counsel,  as 
powers  of  alignment,  steadiness  of  hand 
regulate.  In  this  manner  the  change  of 
weights  will  not  be  so  readily  observed, 
still  at  first  minor  kills  of  crows,  rabbits, 
and  woodchucks  must  not  he  deemed  in- 
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significant.  For  they  have  played  their 
•part  in  preparing  field  steadiness,  which 
will  show  in  the  change  of  rifles.  And, 
•furthermore,  this  much  signifies  that  marks¬ 
manship  has  been  attained  and  that  inflic¬ 
tions  of  recoil  are  considered  insignificant. 

Military  experts  are  rightly  strong  on  the 
subject  of  shooting  positions,  in  the 
beginning  on  game  with  the  little  .22  or  the 
‘hi  -power  the  average  American  hunter 
must  make  his  shooting  position  conform 
■to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  after  he 
has  mastered  skill,  shooting  position  will 
•come  to  him  gracefully  and  as  naturally 
as  meeting  a  fast  curve  does  to  a  born 
baseball  batter.  All  rifle  positions  are  well 
to  contemplate  over,  but  nature  has  a  way 
-of  stepping  over  all  of  this  with  varying 
occasions. 


SURF  ANGLING  RULES  APPROVED. 

At  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Association  of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  held  in 
■the  Imperial  Hotel  recently  the  following 
rules  were  approved  by  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  these  clubs:  Anglers’  Club  of  New 
York,  Asbury  Park  Fishing  Club,  Belmar 
Fishing  Club,  Midland  Beach  Fishing  Club, 
Ocean  City  Fishing  Club,  Ocean  and 
Stream  Fishing  Club  of  Newark  and  the 
Long  Island  Casting  Club : 

Field — The  grade  of  casting  field  shall 
■not  be  more  than  one  foot  in  100  feet. 

Courts  and  Events— (1)  Open  field — No 
side  boundaries. 

(2)  V  Shaped — To  be  laid  out  from  a 
•point  on  the  base  line,  with  two  diverting 


lines  at  an  angle  which  shall  cause  them 
to  be  60  feet  apart  at  a  distance  of  200 
feet  from  the  base  line  and  said  diverging 
lines  to  continue  indefinitely  at  the  same 
angle. 

(3)  Straight  Lane — Two  parallel  to  be 
laid  out  at  right  angles  in  base  line,  30 
feet  apart  and  continued  indefinitely. 

(4)  Accuracy  Distance — One  straight 
line  to  be  run  at  right  angles  to  base  line, 
the  score  to  be  according  to  section  1 
measurement,  minus  the  distance  between 
the  line  and  the  weight  at  rest. 

(5)  Accuracy  Mark — A  staff  not  over  one 
inch  in  diameter,  with  or  without  flag, 
placed  140  feet  from  the  base  line. 

Outfit:  1.  Lead — to  consist  of  bank 
lead,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  two  and 
a  half,  three  or  four  ounces  and  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  tournament  committee  for 
their  different  events  and  to  be  weighed  by 
by  the  committee. 

2.  Line — The  line  to  be  made  of  linen, 
with  no  reenforcementl 

3.  Reel — The  reel  to  contain  a  revolving 
spool,  with  no  automatic  device  for 
thumbing. 

4.  Rod — The  rod  when  assembled  not  to 
exceed  nine  feet  in  length. 

5-  Outfit — All  to  be  the  same  as  generally 
base  line  and  cast  forward.  Any  style  of 
used  in  surf  angling. 

Cast :  1.  The  contestants  to  cast  from  a 
cast  allowed,  except  revolving  lead  around 
the  end  of  rod. 

2.  Stepping  over  the  base  line  to  be 
counted  as  a  cast  and  recorded  as  zero. 


3.  If  a  lead  is  cast  off  or  a  line  parts 
the  same  is  to  be  recorded  as  a  cast  and 
counted  zero. 

4.  That  a  cast  within  boundaries  in  a 
lane,  V  shape  court  or  open  field  shall  be 
entitled  to  credit  for  a  record  even  if  made 
in  an  average  event. 

Measurements:  1.  To  be  made  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lead  at  rest  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  base  line,  except  in  accuracy 
test,  when  measurement  is  to  be  made  from 
the  lead  to  the  stake. 

2.  Only  steel  tape  or  chain  to  be  used 
in  measuring  record  casts. 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


The  Celebrated  B/ Ocean  Reel 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE 
and  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET 


Made  by  Julius  Vom  Hofe 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  I  7,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  2  1 ,  '1  1 . 
Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and 
other  large  Game  Fish,  in  fact  the  last  word  in 
Reel  Making. 


Corner  Nassau  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Circular  and  prices  furnished  on 
application 
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^  Bills  to  Pay 

CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE 
COLLARS 

‘ome  in  1 5  handsome  styles.  A  fine 
nen  cloth  and  stitched  edge  finish, 
’ure  white.  Absolutely  proof  against 
vater,  perspiration,  velvet  collar  crock- 
ng,  ’and  street  soot.  Instantly  clean- 
.ble,  off  or  on  the  neck,  with  soap 
.nd  damp  cloth.  25c  each,  one  year’s 
upply,  $1.50.  At  your  dealers,  or 
nailed  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
5e  sure  to  state  size.  Other  styles 
n  a  booklet  sent  free  upon  request 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO. 
725  Broadwav.  New  York 


First  in  America,  Best  in  the  World, 
Are  JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSES 


Direct  from  our  factory.  to 
user,  the  most  successful  bird- 
houses  in  existence  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

JACOBS  PAYS  THE 
FREIGHT  to  your  nearest 
steam  railroad  freight  station. 

Twelve  beautiful  designs  of 
colony  houses  for  the  Purple 
Martin.  Individual  nest  boxes 
for  Wrens,  Bluebirds,  Swal¬ 
lows,  Chickadees,  Flickers, 
Titmice,  Woodpeckers,  etc. 

Sheltered  Feeding  Devices 
and  Food  Tables,  Cement 
Bird  Baths  and  Drinking 

_  _  .  Fountains.  Genuine  Govern- 

Our  Indorsement  ment  Sparrow  Traps. 

Over  33  years’  experience  by  the  President- 
Manager. 

Mention  this  magazine  and  send  10  cents  for 
Dur  beautiful  bird-house  bookklet. 


JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  CO. 


404  So.  Washington  Street,  WAYNESBURG,  PA. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in 
the  United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3 
and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 
Waramaug  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  New  Preston,  Conn. 


Brook  Trout 


of  all  ages  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Brook 


trout  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Warranted  de¬ 
livered  anywhere  in  fine  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  result. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


I  GUN  GAUGES  AND  GUN  FITTING. 
Choosing  a  Gun. 

EFORE  calling  upon  your  dealer  or 
placing  your  order  for  a  gun  consider 
among  other  things  your  size  and 
strength  and  the  game  you  intend  to  hunt. 
There  has  always  been  more  or  less  mys¬ 
tery  about  guns  and  powders  and  perform¬ 
ances  of  old-time  weapons,  so  it  is  just 
as  well  to  say  at  this  time  that  gun  and 
powder  makers  have  made  great  strides 
in  the  past  thirty  years  and  improved  ma¬ 
terially  upon  the  products  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors. 

The  old  ten-gauge  gun  so  popular  in  the 
days  of  black  powder  is  obsolete.  The 
all-around  service  weapon  to-day  is  the 
twelve  gauge  .weighing  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds,  with  barrels  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
two  inches  long.  This  weapon  with  a  shot 
load  of  one  and  one-eighth  to  one  and  one- 
quarter  ounces  of  shot  is  standard  at  the 
traps  and  develops  the  maximum  efficiency 
permissible  for  ducks  and  geese.  The 
twelve  gauge  gun  *is  not  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  afield  by  a  man  of  average  strength. 
The  load  of  shot,  however,  for  everything 
but  trap  or  wild  fowl  shooting  should  not 
be  over  one  ounce  of  shot,  as  this  amount 
will  develop  slightly  higher  velocity  and  a 
more  efficient  pattern  at  the  distances  that 
upland  game  birds  usually  are  killed-. 

For  upland  shooting  after  grouse,  prairie 
chickens,  partridge,  snipe  or  woodcock  the 
sixteen  gauge,  weighing  six  and  one-half 
pounds,  with  twenty-eight  inch  barrels  af¬ 
fords  the  sportsman  of  moderate  strength 
and  skill  the  maximum  of  satisfaction.  The 
effective  load  for  a  sixteen  gauge  gun  is 
from  seven-eighths  to  one  ounce  of  shot. 
The  twenty  gauge  is  a  slim,  elegant  little 
weapon  that  is  almost  as  effective  for  up¬ 
land  shooting  at  the  ranges  most  game  is 
killed  as  its  larger  brothers.  The  superi¬ 
ority  of  larger  gauges  is  at  distances  over 
thirty  yards.  Most  upland  game  is  killed 
within  that  distance,  therefore  in  the  hands 
of  the  ordinary  shot  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
;  twenty  and  the  twelve.  The  rational  load 
for  a  twenty  gauge  is  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  shot.  The  real  efficiency  of  these' 
guns  is  frequently  lost  through  overload¬ 
ing. 

The  twenty-eight  gauge  is  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  little  weapon  that  will  shoot  a  half 
ounce  of  shot  forcefully,  but  the  skill  to 
use  so  small  a  load  effectively  is  possessed 
|  by  but  a  few  sportsmen. 

The  Fitting  of  a  Gun. 

IT  is  highly  important  that  your  gun  fits 
you  and  that  you  do  not  fit  yourself  to 
the  gun.  It  was  believed  formerly  that 
the  only  way  a  gun  could  be  aimed  accu¬ 


rately  was  by  squinting  along  the  rib  with? 
one  eye  while  the  other  was  tightly  closed. 
To-day  nearly  all  good  shots  shoot  with) 
both  eyes  open.  In  selecting  a  gun  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  gun  that  handles  so  lightly  in 
the  gun  store  will  feel  a  great  deal  heavier 
toward  the  end  of  a  hard  day’s  tramp' 
across  the  hills:  therefore,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  choosing  a  gun  that  is  too  heavy 
for  you.  Select  a  gun  that  seems  to  balance 
in  your  hands,  and  remember  that  you  alone 
are  to  be  suited.  The  gun  that  some  of 
your  friends  might  consider  unwieldy  may 
handle  all  right  in  your  hands.  Be  careful 
that  the  gun  you  take  is  neither  awkward' 
or  heavy  at  either  the  breech  or  the  muzzle. 
What  you  want  is  one  that  hangs  easily  in- 
your  hands :  one  that  you  can  throw  to  your 
shoulders  and  reach  the  triggers  without 
having  to  stretch  your  right  arm  too  straight 
or  to  bend  it  unnaturally  at  the  elbow.  If 
your  eye  catches  the  center  of  the  rib- 
naturally  when  you  bring  the  gun  up  to- 
aim  you  are  on  the  right  track.  There  are 
a  few  points  about  the  measurements  of 
a  gun  that  you  must  bear  constantly  in¬ 
mind.  One  is  that  a  straight  stock  and  a 
long  stock  both  result  in  a  gun  shooting 
high.  A  short  stock  or  one  with  a  great 
deal  of  drop  causes  a  gun  to  shoot  low,, 
therefore,  as  most  birds  are  rising  when- 
you  shoot  long  stocks  and  straight  stocks- 
are  more  desirable  than  short  and  crooked? 
stocks. 

After  you  have  selected  a  gun  that  hangs- 
well  and  that  you  can  handle  with  facility 
you  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  how  nearly 
it  comes  to  fitting  you  by  the  following 
test:  Select  some  object  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  distant,  above  the  level  of  your  eyes. 
Stand  facing  it  squarely,  with  both  eyes- 
on  the  object.  Then,  without  shifting  your 
gaze  or  paying  any  particular  attention  to- 
the  gun,  raise  it  quickly  to  your  shoulder 
and  point  at  the  object.  Hold  the  gun  in 
this  position  and  then  sight  carefully  along- 
the  rib.  If  the  gun  fits  it  will  be  pointing 
directly  at  the  object  at  which  your  gaze 
was  directed.  If  it  is  pointed  below  the 
object  the  stock  is  too  short  or  it  has  too- 
much  drop,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
is  pointed  too  high,  the  stock  is  either  too 
straight  or  too  long,  possibly  both. 

The  decision  that  you  may  make  at  this 
time  can  be  confirmed  only  by  careful  test¬ 
ing  at  a  stationary  target  and  later  by  work 
at  clay  birds.  The  invention  of  the  clay 
bird  and  the  hand  trap  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  desire  to  learn  to 
shoot  or  improve  their  skill  a  way  for  so 
doing  that  is  as  fascinating  as  field  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  with  greater  possibilities  for  prac¬ 
tice  and  repetition  until  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  is  attained. 


VOX 


Safety  Razor  Blade 

does  the  work 

When  magnified,  the  cutting  edge  of  a  razor  blade  looks  like  , 
a  saw.  After  shaving,  no  matter  how  well  you  wipe  the 
blade,  moisture  still  clings  between  the  microscopic  teeth. 

As  a  consequence,  very  tiny  particles  of  rust  form  and  the  blade  becomes 
dull  and  ‘  pulls”. 

Put  3 -in-One  on  your  blade  before  and  after  shaving.  Then  rust  can’t 
possibly  form.  A  little  3-in-One  on  your  strop  keeps  it  soft  and 
makes  the  razor  cling”  when  stropping. 

Try  it  and  see.  Your  blades  will  last  twice  as  long  and  shave 
cleaner.  Send  for  our  booklet  A  Razor  Saver”  and 
FREE  generous  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  112  New  St.,  N. 


\ 
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Golf  si  Old  Point  (gmjort 


Hotel 
Chamberlin 


CNATCH  a  couple  of  days  away  from  the 
^  grind,  grab  your  golf  clubs,  of  course,  and 
come  on  down,  or  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  try  your  game  on  the 
Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course,  which  is  part  of 
Hotel  Chamberlain. 

You  can  get  here  easily — most  likely  it’s  only 
“over  night”  from  where  you  are,  either  by 
boat  or  rail. 

The  Golf  Course  is  one  of  the  finest  ever;  designed 
and  laid  out  by  authorities  on  the  “Royal  and 

Ancient”  Game - convenient  to  the  Hotel,  and,  being 

owned  by  The  Chamberlin,  it  is  managed  in  a  way 

which  will  suit  you.  You  can, 
also,  Tennis,  Horseback  or  Mo¬ 
tor.  The  air  and  sun  are  just 
right  to  make  you  enjoy  the 
famous  real  Southerti  Cooking, 
and,  as  you  know,  this  is  all  in 
addition  to  the  location  of  Hotel' 
Chamberlin,  at  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  with  its  advantages  of 
Army,  Navy  and  Social  Life. 

This,  also,  is  the  place  to  take 
“The  Cure,”  with  every  sort  of 
Bath  Treatment  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  special  booklet  on  “Golf,”  as  it  contains 
the  first  Aeroplane  Map  of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America. 

Address  GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  MANAGER,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


QUEBEC’S  NEW  GAME  LAW. 

(Continued  from  page  57.) 
with  dogs  is  allowed  between  Nov.  1  and 
10.  A  bounty  of  $15  is  offered  on  wolves. 
The  wild  fowl  season  opens  September  1. 
One  new  feature  is  that  the  Minister  may 
offer  rewards  not  exceeding  $100  for  in¬ 
formation  dealing  with  violations  of  the 
law.  The  right  to  establish  new  closed 
seasons,  suspend  privileges  of  sale,  etc., 
still  rests  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

Bear  are  protected  between  July  1  and 
August  20,  but  the  penalty  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  this  section — -a  minimum  fine 
of  three  dollars  to  a  miximum  of  five  dol¬ 
lars — seems  absurdly  low,  contrasted  with 
the  fine  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  illegally  killing  deer,  moose  or  caribou. 
But  Quebec  deserves  commendation  for  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  bear  is  a  game  animal. 
That  is  more  than  most  of  the  States  do. 


BEST  WAY  TO  TAN  SMALL  HIDES 

AND  FURS. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  methods  for 
tanning  small  hides,  but  the  fur  comes 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  given  much  wear. 
Can  you  give  me  an  effective  and  reliable 
system  of  tanning  muskrat  hides  and 
squirrel  skins  that  will  bring  them  out 
soft  and  the  hair  firm? 

R.  E.  Wilson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Answer :  A  highly  efficient  tan  liquor 
that  was  used  by  Nessmuk  for  many  years 
is  composed  first  of  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  salt.  Add  two  ounces  of  saltpetre 
to  the  half  pound  of  salt.  Half  a  pound 
of  alum,  half  a  pound  of  salt;  2  ounces 
of  rock  salt  will  make  a  gallon  of  solu¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  you  submerge  the  skins. 
Stir  the  skins  and  work  them  till  they 
are  soft,  and  leave  in  the  tan  four  or 
five  days.  When  thoroughly  softened  and 
well  saturated  with  the  liquor,  take  them 
out  and  wring  them  dry.  Dip  them  in 
fresh  water  (rain  water  is  best  for  mak¬ 
ing  solution  and  rinsing).  If  you  want 
a  soft  tan  skin,  work  them  and  twist 
them  till  they  are  dry,  and  they  will  be 
soft.  When  working  the  skins  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  tear  them.  If  they  are 
worked  over  a  smoke  fire — over  a  smudge, 
they  will  always  dry  soft,  like  smoke  tan 
brain  buckskin.  When  they  are  wet,  they 
must  be  worked  till  dry  unless  the  smoke 
tan  is  given  them ;  toward  the  last  of  the 
drying  a  little  vaseline  can  be  worked  into 
them  with  good  results.  If  you  wish  a 
poison  tan,  work  in  arsenic  soap  before 
tanning — then  wash  out  and  tan.  Skins 
tanned  this  way  will  last  for  years ;  the 
secret  of  success  lies  in  the  constant  work¬ 
ing  you  give  them  while  tanning. — Ed.] 


WINTER  TOURNAMENT  LONG  ISLAND 
CASTING  CLUB. 

HE  winter  surf-casting  tournament  of 
the  Long  Island  Casting  Club  will  be 
held  on  February  twenty-fifth  at  Grant 
City,  Staten  Island.  The  committee  in 
charge  has  arranged  a  program  which  will 
be  found  particularly  attractive  to  the  vis¬ 
itor  and  hearby  extends  a  hearty  invitation 
to  members  of  all  other  surf  fishing  clubs 
and  to  the  unattached  caster  to  attend  and 
compete. 


This  invitation  does  not  apply  solely  to 
the  long  caster,  who  has  been  doing  all  of 
the  inter-club  visiting  in  the  past,  but  to 
the  middle  distance  and  short  casters. 

Three  of  the  four  events  are  open  to  all. 
These  are  as  follows:  No.  1.  Longest  cast 
of  three,  open  field.  No.  2.  Average  of 
five  casts,  open  field,  three  classes.  No.  3. 
Accuracy-distance,  average  of  five  casts, 
three  classes. 

The  single  club  event  is  No.  4,  average  of 
three  casts,  “V ’-shaped  court,  three  classes. 

Three  or  four-ounce  leads  as  desired  may 
be  used  in  all  events. 

In  events  two,  three  and  four  the  J.  M. 
Gentle  system  of  percentage  classification 
will  receive  its  first  trial.  In  this  system 


the  limits  of  the  classes  depend  entirely 
upon  the  top  score  in  each  event,  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  thereof  being  taken  as  the 
top  limit  of  the  second  class  and  fifty  per 
cent,  as  the  top  limit  of  the  third  class. 
Thus  if  the  high  average  in  Event  2  is 
found  to  be  three  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet,  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  becomes  the  top  limit  of 
Class  2  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
the  top  limit  of  Class  3. 

Heretofore,  visiting  at  tournaments  has 
been  confined  to  the  top-notchers.  It  is 
hoped  that  our  tournament  will  bring  out 
as  visitors  all  classes  of  casters,  for  we 
are  out  to  boom  the  surf  cast,  the  longest 
cast  in  the  world. 


Fred  S.  Fech. 
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THE  SMITH  —  Our  Trap  Grade 


With  Two  Triggers,  $56.50  —  With  Automatic  Ejector,  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  -  87.50 

We  make  all  grades  from  -  -  -  -  $25.00  to  $1000.00 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 

The  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  80  Hubbard  St.,  FULTON,  N.Y. 
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THE  BOW  OF  YEW  | 

(Continued  from  Page  56) 
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very  vascular  area  below  his  diaphragm. 
So  we  trailed  him  slowly.  Just  at  nightfall 
we  found  him,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he  started. 
He  was  cold  and  stiff.  An  extensive  wound 
of  his  liver  and  vena  cava,  resulting  from 
the  sharp  barbs  of  the  arrow,  had  fin¬ 
ished  him.  \ 

Mr.  Compton  on  this  same  trip  made  a 
beautiful  shot  at  a  running  deer — we  star¬ 
tled  a  forked  horn,  and  as  he  bounded 
down  a  steep  hillside,  Compton  caught  him 
on  the  fly. 

Just  as  the  deer  turned  in  its  course  to 
enter  the  woods,  at  a  distance  of  65  or  75 
yards,  the  arrow  hit  him  in  the  short  ribs. 
It  ranged  forward  and  came  out  behind 
the  opposite  shoulder. 

The  arrow  flew  with  great  power  and 
speed  so  that  at  its  point  of  exit,  the  shaft 
projected  a  foot  beyond  the  body  of  the 
deer.  Thus  as  the  animal  dashed  through 
the  undergrowth  the  shaft  was  broken  off 
short,  leaving  nothing  but  its  feathers  visible. 
We  heard  him  crashing  dowfl  the  canyon 


■finiiiiiiiiiiiiniiliiiiiiiiiiiiiniii 

beauty  of  the  flying  arrow.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  missed  a  little  buck  at  30  yards,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to  shoot  kneeling,  a  position  we 
Tiad  not  practiced. 

Besides  wounding  a  forked  horn  at  80 
yards  with  an  arrow  which  traversed  his 
neck  above  the  vertebra,  but  doing  no  harm, 
I  shot  and  killed  a  spike  buck  at  45  yards. 
We  sighted  him  broadside  on.  As  he  gave 
his  first  startled  leap  I  let  drive  with  a  very 
broad  barbed  arrow !  The  hum  of  the 
bowstring,  the  whirr  of  the  feathered  shaft 
and  the  vicious  "chuck”  of  the  strike,  were 
music  to  my  ears. 

The  deer  gave  a  little  grunt  and  like  a 
flash  he  whirled  about  and  seemed  to  trip 
and  roll  over  in  the  manzanita  brush.  With 
a  rattle  and  crash  he  regained  the  other  side 
where  we  let  fly  another  arrow  at  him.  My 
first  shaft  was  driven  half  its  length  in 
his  body,  and  with  great  difficulty  he  made 
his  way  up  the  wooded  hillside. 

We  knew  that  he  could  not  run  far,  be- 
•cause  an  arrow  kept  in  motion  is  very 
painful  and  because  his  wound  was  in  the 


but  knew  that  he  was  fatally  wounded.  An 
hour  later,  about  two  hundred  yards  down 
the  gulch,  we  found  him  crumpled  up 
against  a  clump  of  young  madrone  trees. 
His  pleural  and  pencardial  cavities  were 
full  of  blood  and  death  must  have  super¬ 
vened  within  a  few  minutes. 

This  was  a  striking  example  of  good 
luck,  good  archery,  and  good  judgment  of 
distance. 

However,  Mr.  Compton  is  no  novice  at 
the  sport,  having  hunted  all  his  life,  either 
with  the  rifle  or  the  bow.  With  the  latter, 
he  has  killed  all  sorts  of  game:  quail, 
prairie  chickens,  ducks  on  the  wing,  wild 
turkey,  rabbits,  squirrels,  ground  hogs, 
’coons,  badgers,  antelope,  deer  and  elk,  all 
have  fallen  beneath  his  deadly  shafts. 

His  favorite  bow,  noted  for  its  brilliant 
cast,  pulls  65  pounds.  It  is  light  enough  for 
small  game  and  heavy  enough  for  large. 
He  calls  it  “Wolf  Voice” — after  an  old 
Sioux  Chief.  Another  bow,  pulling  80 
pounds,  which  few  men  can  shoot,  he  calls 
“Old  Horrible.”  It  could  drive  an  arrow 
through  a  buffalo. 

Of  course  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  prac¬ 
tice  before  one  can  begin  to  shoot  the  bow 
with  any  degree  of  proficiency,  but  it  is 
surprising  what  can  be  done  with  this  noble 
old  weapon  where  patience  and  careful 
methods  of  hunting  are  used. 

Although  its  glory  has  long  since  been 
eclipsed  by  firearms,  the  long  bow  can  still 
be  used  successfully  in  the  chase,  by  those 
who  like  a  touch  of  archaic  romance  mixed 
with  their  sport. 


GUNS, 


jAmmunition,  Hunting  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  Shoes,  Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  and  all  hall 
and  Winter  Goods  are  shown  in  our  Catalogue  No.  72  F 

Camping  Goods,  Canoes,  all  Summer  Sports 

are  shown  in  our  Catalogue  No.  70 


Either  or  both  Catalogues  mailed  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  partly  pay  postage 

Sch  overling  Daly  &  Gales 


302-304  Broadway 
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Forest  and  Stream  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Interstate  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Trapshooting. 


OFF-DAYS  AND  DAYS-OFF 

EVERY  TRAPSHOOTER  EXPERI¬ 
ENCES  THEM— WHAT  THEY  MEAN 

By  Fred  O.  Copeland. 


FOR  time  out  of  mind  it  has  been  an 
axiom  among  trapshooters  that,  “the 
best  of  ’um  have  an  off-day.”  Since 
nervous  systems  seem  to  be  put  together 
differently  the  possibility  of  placing  one’s 
finger  on  the  exact  trouble  for  any  certain 
off-day  is  extremely  difficult.  This  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  connecting  with  a  heretofore 
simple  target  not  only  exists  but  is 
developed  on  certain  days.  One  off-day 
may  show  up  an  inability  to  hit  a  sharp 
left  quartering  target  and  on  another  day 
an  uncanny  feeling  arises  that  breeds  un¬ 
familiarity  with  the  nicety  of  elevation  re¬ 
quired  for  a  straight-away  bird.  And  who 
has  not  seen  the  shooter  so  disquieted  and 
lost  that;  he  will  get  back  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  to  that  trap  and  that  bird  which 
started  the  trouble  and  hammer  away  till 
the  riddle  is  solved.  In  a  severe  case  the 
thing  takes  on  the  form  of  a  veritable 
nightmare  and  it  seems  as  though  each 
target  called  up  bends  in  the  same  deadly 
angle.  The  trouble  cannot  be  laid  to  the 
fit  of  the  gun  for  we  have  in  mind  a  com¬ 
bination  of  man  and  gun  that  performs  in 
a  high  per  cent,  of  cases  so  well  that  the 
score  seldom  hides  behind  the  88  per  cent 
mark. 

With  the  trapshooter  his  means  of  cor¬ 
rection  are  limited  only  by  his  pocketbook. 
He  may  stand  just  so,  place  the  heel  of 
the  gun  stock  in  precisely  the  same  place 
on  his  shoulder,  and  call  up  out  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  green  traps-house  the  angles  he  wants 
and  as  many  of  them  as  he  will  pay  for. 

In  all  frankness  to  the  reader  it  may  be 
confessed  at  this  point  that  the  foregoing 
has  been  intended  to  serve  but  for  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  more  serious  business,  vast¬ 
ly  more  serious  to  the  upland  gunner,  who, 
while  struggling  through  dense  cover, 
thanks  a  kind  providence  when  he  can  get 
his  gun  to  the  same  spot  on  his  shoulder 
twice  out  of  five  times.  But  surely,  like  the 
trapshooter,  there  is  help  here  for  him;  his 
birds  are  springing  from  the  ground 
whether  they  are  walked-up  or  flushed 
ahead  of  a  pointing  dog.  Moreover,  the 
gun,  though  it  may  be  smaller  in  gauge, 
probably  will  not  be  far  from  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  a  well  fitted  trap  gun  for 
though  the  modifications  required  in  the 
uplands  are  kept  in  mind,  much  straighter 
and  longer  stocks  are  being  used  by  gun¬ 
ners  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  now  no  longer  new  order  of  things  at 
the  traps. 


The  covert  hunter’s  troubles  on  a  certain 
flying  mark,  a  certain  bird  with  regard  to 
angle  or  elevation,  are  of  longer  duration, 
in  fact,  may  last  out  the  season.  If  he 
goes  out  alone  to  correct  the  error  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  our  latter  day  coverts  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  give  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  chances  and  should  he  choose  the  more 
delightful  outing,  that  with  a  shooting  com¬ 
panion,  the  opportunities  will  be  more  than 
cut  in  half,  for  as  a  sportsman  the  same 
abundance  of  birds  can  supply  for  him 
but  half  the  practice  and  other  eyes  are 
on  him. 

PERCHANCE  the  oddity  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  miss  is  eliminated  in  the  thicket 
when  a  grouse  bursts  sidewise  on 
whirring  wings  or  when  a  woodcock  twists 
around  an  alder,  or  again,  when  jack  snipe 
with  a  hasty  squawk  suddenly  abandons  his 
midday  reflection  on  his  favorite  pool  and 
nervously  bends  his  wings  for  a  more  se¬ 
cluded  inlet.  Here  it  is  that  experience 
guides  the  muscles  and  luck  often  blossoms 
into  joy.  The  relaxation  in  delight  over 
the  trophy  is  pardonable  and  yet  how  fatal, 
for  around  yonder  tiny  evergreen  sits  a 


partridge  with  bill  slightly  opened  in  a 
smile,  crouches  a  woodcock  with  nose 
wrinkled  in  glee.  Timed  to  exactly  the 
improper  second  something  hops  into  the 
air  as  big  as  an  eagle,  moves  in  majestic 
sweeps  and  slow  down  a  cart-path  or  up 
the  side  of  a  hill  as  bald  of  cover  as  an 
egg.  Here  is  the  opportunity,  wise  ones 
tell  us  so,  even  the  novice  may  recognize 
it  on  first  acquaintance.  The  time  to  make 
the  game  bag  so  much  heavier  has  arrived. 
Sulphurous  fumes  are  on  the  air;  fumes 
thrown  off  oftimes  by  more  spirited  words 
than  their  meek  and  lowly  literal  trans¬ 
lation  would  indicate  to  the  uninitiated: 
“missed  with  both  barrels.”  These  open 
opportunities  are  so  welcome  and  rare  to 
him  who  forces  his  way  through  the  dense 
cover  which  conceals  the  game  he  loves 
that  the  very  surprise  at  the  open  shot  may 
tend  to  carelessness,  overconfidence  or  the 
very  fright  of:  “there’s  my  hoodoo  angle 
right  in  the  open.” 

Though  the  investment  may  be  heavy  in 
these  days  of  all  but  priceless  ammunition 
the  time  is  now  ripe  here  at  the  end  of 
the  bird  season  for  those  sportsmen  who' 
through  years  of  seasoning  know  that  they 
need  ask  no  odds  in  difficult  cover,  taking 
toll  where  the  novice  would  not  move  his 
gun  and  yet  who  openly  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  should  train  down  finer  for  that 
opportunity  so  often  missed  in  order  that 
humiliation  in  oneself  and  in  the  presence 
of  others  may  not  be  too  great  after  the 
bird’s  hiding  place  has  been  diligently 


The  most  discriminating  gun  users  in  America  shoot  guns  made  by 

P ARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of  Guns  That  Satisfy 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS,  32  WARREN  STREET 

Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray.  P.  O.  Box  102,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgi 


V  -,.v  •  ;(•  V" 


Infallible  and  “E  C.’ 
can  be  obtained  in  all 
of  the  following  makes 
of  shotgun  shells. 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.  S. 

WESTERN 

WINCHESTER 


In  Your  Favorite 
Make  of  Shells 

THE  fact  that  you  prefer  some  partic¬ 
ular  make  of  shell  when  shooting  at 
the  traps  or  in  the  field  need  not  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
given  sportsmen  by  Hercules  Smokelss  Shot¬ 
gun  Powders,  Infallible  and  “E.  C.  ” 

These  splendid  powders,  which  are  of  high 
and  remarkably  uniform  quality,  may  be 
obtained  in  any  standard  make  of  shell. 
Undoubtedly  the  shell  you  use  is  named  in 
the  list  given  at  the  left.  The  next  time 
you  order  ask  for  a  Hercules  Powder  in  that 
particular  make  of  shell.  You  will  see  the 
name  of  the  powder  stenciled  on  the  box 
and  on  the  top  wad  in  each  shell. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders  give 
light  recoil,  high  velocity,  even  patterns. 
You  can’t  do  better  than  shoot  either  In¬ 
fallible  or  “E.  C.”  Write  for  a  free  book¬ 
let  that  describes  them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1061  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


sought  out  either  by  one’s  own  woodcraft 
or  by  the  wonderful  work  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  dog.  Confidence  breeds  confidence  and 
the  whole  line  of  other  shots  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  solving  of  the  perhaps 
really  easy  yet  personally  difficult  one. 
HE  usual  sportsman,  not  the  one  who 
spends  every  identical  day  of  the  open 
season  in  the  cover,  can  go  back  over 
the  bird  season  and  recall  almost  every  miss 
and  kill  and  he  knows  what  combination  of 
angle,  elevation,  speed  and  distance  he 
would  substitute  with  a  clay  target  for  the 
flying  bird.  Both  automatic  and  expert 
traps  may  be  manipulated  in  a  manner  to 


give  any  flight  and  any  speed  in  reason, 
while  the  shooter  is  free  to  roam  the  360 
degrees  and  entrench  for  the  enemy.  In 
order  that  it  may  not  be  guess  work,  let 
the  investigator  have  this  fixed  target 
thrown  as  slow  as  may  be  and  handling 
his  field  gun  in  the  manner  of  a  trapshooter 
play  around  the  target  with  his  shots  till  he 
finds  what  is  the  matter,  then  develop  the 
shot  to  the  point  of  a  surprise  pull  of  the 
target  and  the  gun  jumped  to  the  shoulder. 
With  the  thing  well  in  hand  it  is  not  an 
inopportune  time  to  slap  in  the  second  bar¬ 
rel  when  a  miss  does  occur,  and  there  is 
an  opportunity,  too.  to  experiment  with  that 


foolish,  floating,  driven  grouse  that  a  few 
times  each  season  comes  sailing  your  way. 
Out  where  the  clay  targets  are  alighting 
is  the  place  to  intersect  this  right-angled 
proposition  and  it  may  run  into  shells,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  a  good  investment. 

IT  is  impossible  to  imitate  even  poorly  the 
flight  of  a  woodcock  with  the  usual  clay 
target  machine  and  while  some  might  be¬ 
come  expert  enough  with  some  of  the  hand- 
traps  to  approach  the  thing  they  will  not 
be  met  with  at  every  crossroads.  There¬ 
fore,  other  means  may  serve  a  better  end 
for  practice  or  at  least  to  supplement  prac¬ 
tice  at  clay  targets.'  Most  shot  gun  shells 
are  highly  colored  and  the  empty  cases 
show  up  well  when  thrown  through  the 
small  cover  such  as  the  woodcock  frequents. 
Snapping  at  them  as  they  bound  among  the 
limbs  will  satisfy  the  most  skillful.  This 
with  the  clay  targets  afford  practice,  the 
lessons  from  which  will,  if  well  soaked 
in,  develop  an  added  skill  that  allows  of 
at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  cunning 
with-  the  trigger  of  a  shot  gun  and  the 
ability  to  cut  down  those  lost  opportunities 
to  an  appreciable  degree. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  is  letter 
perfect  in  shooting  upland  game  birds  and 
if  any  one  ever  approached  perfection  he 
would  stop  long  short  of  it  through  satia¬ 
tion.  There  is,  however,  a  charm  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  handle  skillfully  each  real  op¬ 
portunity  and  that  too  in  the  early  mo¬ 
ments  before  disgust  and  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion-  set  in  both  on  the  part  of  the  gunner 
and  the  game. 


STEAM  WILL  SOON  BE  UP. 

EFORE  the  tremendous  sums  of 
money  which  are  involved  in  a  “world 
series”  or  a  Yale-Harvard  foot  ball 
game  have  passed  completely  from  the 
memory  it  is  interesting  to  lay  beside  them 
for  comparison  the  40  million  dollar  for¬ 
tune  invested  in  the  sport  of  trapshooting 
and  also  there  is  called  to  mind  the  thir¬ 
teen  most  powerful  trapshooting  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  viz. : 

New  York  Athletic  Club,  Travers  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  White  Gun  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wilmington  Trapshooting  Association, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Chicago  Gun  Club,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cincinnati  Gun  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Oriole  Gun  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Memphis  Gun  Club,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Portland  Gun  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bay  View  Gun  Club,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  Gun  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pastime  Gun  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

St.  Louis  Trapshooters’  Association,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Professionalism  in  the  sport  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  unlike  America’s  other 
great  sports  it  is  purely  a  sport  of  the 
masses  in  which  they  are  the  actors. 

Intercollegiate  shoots  have  been  held  in¬ 
termittently  since  1898  although  not  till 
last  year  with  the  formation  of  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Association  has  the  sport  been 
put  upon  a  firm  basis.  There  have  been 
25  shoots  up  to  the  25th  of  November,  this 
year,  of  those  Yale  has  won  13  first  places 
while  Princeton  and  Harvard  have  each 
won  the  championship  6  times.  Solid  gold 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their.  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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clay  target  watch  fobs  are  awarded  to  the 
winning  team  as  emblematical  of  the  cham¬ 
pionship. 


TRAPSHOOTING  HISTORY  FOR  1917 
HAS  STARTED. 

FIRST,  let  it  be  said,  the  places  where 
the  Grand  American  and  the  Subsidi¬ 
ary  Handicaps  of  the  Interstate  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  shot  have  been  chosen  and 
are  as  follows : 

The  Southern  Handicap,  Roanoke,  Va. 
The  Eastern  Handicap,  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Western  Handicap,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Handicap,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

The  Grand  American  Handicap,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  interesting  directors’  meeting  where 
the  above  business  took  place  was  held  on 
December  7  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  following  well-known 
names  were  heard  when  the  roll-call  took 
place:  Murry  Ballou  of  American  Pow¬ 
der  Mills,  Ed.  Banks  and  J.  T.  Skelly  of 
Hercules  Pov/der  Co.,  C.  R.  Babson  and  O. 
R.  Dickey  of  U.  S.  Cartridge  Co.,  J.  F. 
Carraher  of  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  J.  Leonard 
Clark,  A.  F.  Hebard  and  T.  A.  Marshall  of 
Remington-U.  M.  C.,  T.  E.  Doremus  (Act¬ 
ing  Chairman  and  President  for  1917)  and 
L.  J.  Squire  of  DuPont  Powder  Co.,  F.  C. 
Drew,  C.  L.  Greene  and  P.  B.  Keenan  of 
Winchester  Rep.  Arms  Co.,  W.  F.  Parker 
of  Parker  Bros.,  C.  J.  Fairchild  of  Black 
Products  Co.,  Paul  North  of  Chamberlin 
Cartridge  &  Target  Co.,  T.  H.  Keller  (Vice 
President  for  1917)  of  Peters  Cartridge 
Co.,  and  E.  R.  Shaner  (Treas. -Manager  for 
I9I7)-  (E.  R.  Shaner  was  elected  Secre¬ 

tary  for  1917.) 

The  annual  meeting  will  occur  earlier  in 
1917.  coming  on  the  first  Thursday  after 
the  first-  Wednesday  in  November. 

The  resignation  from  membership  of  the 
Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  was  accepted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried : 

In  1917  the  same  general  Registered 
Tournament  Policy  as  was  in  force  in  1916 
will  be  continued.  (Note  that  applica¬ 
tions  carrying  requests  for  contributions 
for  Registered  Tournaments  will  have  to 
be  in  at  the  Interstate’s  office  on  or  before 
February  15.) 

It  was  decided  to  present  a  trophy  to 
the  winner  of  the  High  Amateur  Average 
of  1916. 

Newly  organized  gun  clubs  will  continue 
to  receive  trophies  provided  they  have  af¬ 
filiated  with  their  State  Associations. 

Team  trophies  will  be  presented  this  year, 
the  conditions  to  be  announced  later. 

The  winner  of  the  Fleet  Championship 
of  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  National  Amateur  Cham¬ 
pionship  at  the  Grand  American  Handicap 
Tournament. 

Definition  of  an  Amateur  and  Profes¬ 
sional  : 

Any  shooter,  not  dependent  upon  his 
skill  as  a  trapshot  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  part  or 
in  whole,  including  employes  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of,  or  dealers  in,  firearms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  powder,  traps,  targets  and  other  trap- 


Learn  to  Shoot 

Learn  how  to  handle  a  gun.  Take  a  "crack” 
at  the  clays.  Get  your  share  of  the  Sport 
Alluring.  Add  health  to  pleasure  and  accu¬ 
racy  to  recreation.  Develop  your  bump  of 
concentration. 

TRAPSHOOTING 

is  a  bully  sport  for  both  man  and  woman 
and  tends  toward  self  development.  A  few 
hours  at  the  traps  will  not  only  clear  your 
mind  of  care  and  worry  but  will  send  you 
back  to  the  battle  of  business  with  clearer 
vision  and  more  pep. 

Go  Out  to  the  Gun  Club  To-day 

get  a  taste  of  this  truly  American  Sport. 
Learn  its  fascination  and  the  good  fellow¬ 
ship  that  prevails  among  "gunbugs.”  Then 
you’ll  know  why  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  "dyed-in-the-wool-enthusiasts.” 
Any  of  the  shooters  present  will  loan  you  a 
gun  and  teach  you  the  fine  points  of  the  game. 

Send  to-day  for  our  booklet  The  Sport  Alluring 
No.  3  and  get  the  name  of  your  nearest  gun  club. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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-  America’s  Finest  Canoe  - 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  com¬ 
bined  to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free 
catalog  showing  the  many  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Racinewis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wis. 


Robinson  crusoe’s  island 

OUTDONE!— ST.  VINCENT  ISLAND,  FLA., 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  containing  over 
13,000  acres  of  pine  forest,  fresh  water  .lakes, 
grassy  savannahs,  wild  boar,  native  .  Virginia 
and  Osceola  deer,  also  imported  Indian  deer, 
wild  cattle,  turkey,  millions  of  ducks  and  all 
varieties  of  fish.  The  Island  with  bungalows, 
hunting  lodges,  yachts,  boats  and  vehicles  for 
sale  to  close  an  estate.  Easily  protected.  Many 
thousand  acres  of  finest  pine  trees.  Booklet 
sent  on  request.  For  information  inquire  V.  M. 
PIERCE,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

CAMP 

at  Belgrade  Lake,  Maine 

About  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  land.  Situated  on  point 
with  water  front  and  back.  Camp  50x21  ft.,  12 
ft.  piazza.  Large  living  room  and  dining-room 
with  large  stone  fire-place.  4  sleeping  rooms. 
Floors  of  beech  and  hard  pine.  Ice  house. 
Rangeley  row  boat.  Camp  fully  furnished.  For 
particulars  and  pictures  apply  M.  R.  SIMMONS, 
40  Court  St.,  BOSTON. 

FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE — Large  beautifully  mounted  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  heads.:  large  winter  killed  elk. 
heads;  black  a-nd  white  tail  deer  heads.  .All 
perfect  heads  of  the  best  class;  reasonable  prices. 
Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

PHEASANTS— H.  W.  Myers.  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
SKINS — Make  your  own  rugs  and  robes  with 
mounted  heads,  open  mouth  finish,  with  my  up- 
to-date  tanning  formulas  and  time-and-labor  sav¬ 
ing  methods.  You  are  certain  of  success  at  this 
money-making  business.  Complete  formulas  and 
instructions  only  $3;  postpaid.  Duty  free.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Can. 

30  FOXHOUNDS  TRAINED  ON  RABBITS— 
L.  E.  Essex,  Edinburg,  Ind. 

POINTERS  WHELPED  July  13th,  Champion 
stock  pedigrees  $15  and  $10.  Brace  black  female 
Spaniels,  pedigreed  and  registered.  Cheap. 

George  Smith,  Milford,  N.  Y.  _ 

CONSULTING  FISHCULTURIST— Expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  all  fishery  matters.  Sporting  waters  ex¬ 
amined  and  reported  on  in  regard  to  improving 
fishing.  Sites  for  hatcheries  located.  W.  M. 

Keil,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y? 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— F  i  n  e 

and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 

Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE— All  sorts  old-time 
and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
Antiques,  805  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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shooting  accessories,  and  who  does  not  re- 
ceive  sny  compensation  or  concession,  mon- 
etary  or  otherwise,  or  allowance  for  ex¬ 
penses  or  trapshooting  supplies  from  such 
manufacturers  or  dealers,  shall  be  classed 
as  an  amateur. 

Any  shooter,  including  employes  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  of,  or  dealers  in,  firearms,  am¬ 
munition,  powder,  targets,  traps  and  other 
trapshooting  accessories,  who  receives  his 
salary  or  any  portion  of  his  salary,  or  any 
expenses  of  any  kind  for  use  in  trapshoot¬ 
ing,  or  rebate  on  the  market  price  of  such 
articles,  as  compensation  for  the  promotion 
of  the  sale  or  advertisement  of  any  such 
products  handled  by  such  manufacturers, 
shall  be  classed  as  a  professional. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  regard  with 
which  trapshooting  is  held  it  may  be  said 
that  236,475  targets  were  thrown  during  the 
six  months  between  March  and  October 
at  the  shooting  school  at  Atlantic  City  and 
that  4,870  were  either  induced  to  take  a 
hand  at  the  game  or  were  drawn  to  it  of 
their  own  accord.  As  the  sport  is  admit¬ 
tedly  fascinating  no  doubt  the  new  shoot¬ 
ers  making  up  the  2,476  of  the  above  total 
will  not  only  continue  to  shoot  but  also 
bring  others  into  the  game  by  their  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

AS  the  new  year  swings  into  its  short 
month,  those  having  to  do  with  the 
management  of  registered  tourna¬ 
ments  will  be  minded  of  the  fact  that  their 
applications  must  be  at  the  office  of  the 
Interstate  Association  before  February  15th 
— provided  the  closing  date  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  years,  the  Association  holds 
its  annual  meeting  December  7th-  By  so 
doing  gun  club  secretaries  will  augment 
their  chances  in  receiving  financial  support 
from  this  source  which  it  has  been  inti¬ 
mated  may  take  the  form  of  all  trophies 
and  no  money  in  1917,  thus  proclaiming  in 
no  uncertain  manner  that  the  professional 
spirit  is  being  entirely  eliminated.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  for  it  is  this  element  that 
prefers  trophies  over  money  that  is  the 
backbone  of  both  their  individual  clubs  and 
the  very  sport  itself. 

In  fact,  the  trade  representatives  are 
banding  together  to  give  the  amateurs 
shoots,  as  witnessed  by  the  great  and  popu¬ 
lar  annual  shoot  of  the  Westy  Hogans  and 
the  new  organization  of  mid-west  “pros,” 
The  Miwikims.  The  old  organization  will 
hold  its  nth  and  the  new  one  its  1st  an¬ 
nual  tournament  for  the  amateurs  during 
September,  1917. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


WILD  DUCKS  AND  FOODS 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  for  decoys  and 
breeders,  one  fifty  each.  D.  Trass,  Madison,  O. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — A  rare  mounted  32  point  woodland 
caribou  head;  double  brow  shovels  or  palms.  A 
perfect  head  of  the  very  best  class  in  every  way. 
Very  moderate  price.  Express  prepaid  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Edwin  Dixon,  Expert  Taxidermist,  Main 
Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


TAXIDERMISTS  SUPPLIES  — Artificial  skulls, 
glass  eyes,  etc.  A.  Vela,  Taxidermist,  Jackson, 
Cal. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


FOR  SALE— Three  rare,  beautifully  mounted 
moose  heads;  spread  of  horns  6054,  58  and  57 
inches.  Newly  mounted  massive  heads  of  the 
very  best  class,  perfect  in  every  way.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Can. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED^  10c.;  ALL  SIZES— 
Prints  254x334  3c.;  314x454  4c.  We  give  Profit- 
Sharing  Coupons.  24  hour  service  work  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  negatives  for  samples.  Girard  s 
Commercial  Photo  Shop,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


.ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

.  Saddles,  $3.00  up.  New  uniforms,  tl. 50  up. 
'Army  7  shot  carbine  $3.50;  etges.  l%c  each 
r.  S.  N.  Winchester  high  power  rifle  Gin/  m,  #9.85 
Team  harness  $21.  S5  up.  C.W.  Army  Revolvers,  $1.65 
Remington  Army  Revolver,  $4.85;  etges.  1c  each 
1  Jlanser  High  Power  rifle  with  200  etges.  $19.85 
15  Acres  Government  Auction  Goods  Bargains 
illustrated  and  described  in  428  large  page  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25c 
east  and  30c  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN.  501  BROADWAY.  NEWYORjE. 


FOR  SALE— Four-room  cottage,  on  ocean  front 
and  bay,  Long  Island.  Can  be  used  as  hunting 
or  fishing  lodge.  Splendid  summer  opportunities. 

Box  10  care  F.  &  S. _ _ _ - 

IT  C  IVA  A  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
taCZaLlVl  A.  0id  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE— $75  Ithaca  quail  gun  at  a  b.a,rgain- 
Lee  Bay,  2853  North  11th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS-Catalogue 
free.  Gil'ham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal. _ 

»»  *  XT/'T  Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre, 
MANlir  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for 
lunnuij  particulars  describing  the  trouble. 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  set  of  Forest  and  Stream 
from  beginning  up  to  1916.  Bound  up  to  1888. 
Price  $250.  J.  J.  Phillips,  1206  Maryland  Avenue, 

N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. _ _ ___ 

SECOND-HAND  GUNS  -  CHEAP  -  Repeaters 

and  doubles.  One  20-gauge  Smith  °th« 
taken  in  trade.  Write  Eben  Calhoun,  Hanlon- 
town,  la.  _ 

ARE  YOU  WISE  TO  THE  EXCEPTIONAL 

bargains  we  are  offering?  Glance  over  th^se  few 
specials,  then  write  at  once.  ..  . 

10-gauge  Double  bbl.  hammer  Shotgun,  English, 
make,  $10.  12-gauge  Winchester  Repeater,  1897 
model,  take-down,  $20  like  new  12-gauge  Win- 
Chester  self-loading  Shotgun,  $25.  7  X  fine  Ger 

man  Prism  Binocular  in  leather  case,  $22.  8  X 

Zeiss  Stereo  Binocular,  leather  case.  Price  $30. 
No.  6  Blickensderfer,  aluminum  portable  type¬ 
writer,  leather  carrying  case,  $10.  Will  ship- 
any  item  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examina¬ 
tion  upon  receipt  of  25  per  cent,  deposit.  Money 
refunded  in  full  if  not  satisfactory.  David 
Stern  Company,  1047  T  Madison  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  _ _ ___ 

TRAINED  fox  and  wolfhounds;  also  coon  and 
varmint  hounds;  on  trial.  John  W.  Burks, 

Bolivar,  Mo.  _ _ 

WANTED— Remington  automatic  shotgun;  also 
Remington  rifle.  Want  Newton  high  power.  Pay 
cash.  C.  M.  Augustine,  Whitehall,  Wis. 

TAXIDERMISTS— On  all  trophies  of  the  chase 
such  as  deer  heads,  moose  heads,  and  elk  heads- 
for  wall  mounts;  fox,  wolf,  coyote,  bear,  for 
beautiful  mounted  rugs  birds  of  all  kinds.  We 
tan  and  dress  all  kinds  of  fur  skins  for  ladies 
furs.  Send  for  catalogue.  W.  W.  Weaver,  Custom 
Tanner,  Reading,  Mich. _ 

OUICK  SALE— 12-gauge  L.  C.  Smith,  grade  A 
Catalogue,  Price  $400.  One  trigger  $25  extra, 
makes  $425.  Used  but  in  good  condition.  First 
$95  takes  it.  Ernst  Grauer,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE-A  twelve  pound 

muzzle  loading  rifle’  m?dl,e  f°,  0IiderT!wnnf 
vears  ago,  is  mounted  with  Malcolm  Telescope, 
believed  to  be  in  good  condition;  was  the  best 
100  rod  turkey  gun  in  this  section  in  1870.  A.  W» 
Tafford,  Adams,  Mass. _ _ 

"mNKTllARTEN,  GUINEA  PIGS-Superior 

Northern  Ranch  Raised  Specimens.  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Fur  Farms,  Detour,  Mich. _ _ 

STEVENS  SINGLE  TRAP  GUN-12-ga.  new, 
never  used,  $12.50.  (Shipped  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion.')  McCalluters,  221  W.  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  , 

WANTED— Loose  or  bound  volumes  of  Forest 
and  Stream;  years  1912  to  1915,  inclusive.  S.  G- 

McMeen,  277  Woodland  Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

WANTED— 20-gauge  Winchester  shotgun;  full 
choke;  good  shape  and  a  bargain.  J.  E.  Heuston, 

Agra,  Okla. _ _ 

The  Whole  Trick  in  breeding  Canada  Wild 
Geese,  Swans,  etc.,  is  to  start  with  Breeding 
Pairs— and  they  must  be  in  their  new  quarters 
early  before  the  mating  season  begins.  Buy  now 
for  next  spring’s  breeding.  Mated,  breeding 
pairs  Canadas  $15;  young  pairs  $10;  Wild  Black 
Mallards,  Red-heads,  other  ornamental  water- 
fowl.  Whealton  Water-Fowl  Farms,  Chincoteague 

Island,  Va.  _ 

FOR  SALE— One  Savage  .32  auto  pistol  in  fine 
condition.  First  money  order  for  $10  takes  it. 
H.  W.  Kirchner,  Amidon,  No.  Dak. 

BOB  WHITE  QUAIL— Blue  Quail,  Gambels, 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans, 
Cranes,  Wild  Turkeys,  Parrots.  Canaries,  Cage 
Birds,  Game  Birds,  Pet  Stock,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo, 
Silver  Foxes,  Mink,  etc.  Big,  beautiful,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  10c.  Price  lists  free.  Hornes 
Zoological  Arena  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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FOREST 


AND  STREAM 


CONDITIONS  OF  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
GALLERY  MATCHES,  SEASON  1917. 

ELIGIBILITY :  Open  to  teams  from 
university  and  college  rifle  clubs  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Rifle  Practice  and  affiliated  with 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  in  good 
standing.  Members  of  teams  to  be  in  good 
standing  in  the  undergraduate  year  and 
who  are  maintaining  the  necessary  hours 
-of  work  and  standard  of  scholarship  re- 
•quired  by  the  institution  and  who  have  not 
taken  a  degree  from  any  other  college. 

Team  :  Any  number  of  men  up  to  ten 
may  shoot,  the  best  five  scores  counting  for 
the  team  score. 

Distance:  Fifty  feet  from  end  of  rifle 
to  target. 

Number  of  Shots:  Twenty  for  record, 
io  standing,  io  prone.  Two  sighting  shots 
•only  will  be  allowed  at  commencement  of 
firing  in  each  position.  Sighting  shots  must 
be  fired  on  match  targets. 

Targets:  The  N.  R.  A.  50  foot  gallery 
target,  5  to  10  count,  to  be  used.  Officially 
stamped  targets  will  be  furnished  free  for 
each  match.  These  targets  will  be  marked 
for  identification,  and  no  other  targets  will 
be  received  for  record. 

Positions — Standing:  Off-hand;  body 
and  rifle  must  be  free  from  all  artificial 
support.  Prone:  Head  toward  target.  No 
part  of  extended  arm  to  touch  the  ground 
except  at  the  elbow.  No  artificial  support 
to  any  part  of  the  rifle  except  the  sling, 
or  to  the  arm  except  at  the  elbow. 

Rifle:  Any;  .22  caliber  rifle  weighing 
not  over  10  pounds. 

Sights:  Any;  in  front  of  the  firing  pin 
and  not  containing  glass. 

Trigger  Pull:  Not  to  be  less  than  3  lbs. 
Ammunition:  .22  caliber,  short. 

Time  Allowance:  Twenty-five  minutes 
will  be  allowed  for  the  four  sighting  shots 
and  twenty  record  shots,  taking  time  from 
the  first  sighting  shot. 

Judges:  A  judge,  approved  by  the  N. 
R.  A.,  or  his  representative,  will  act  as 
executive  officer  at  each  contest.  He  will 
see  that  all  conditions  are  adhered  to  and 
report  the  score  with  targets  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  N.  R.  A.  by  mail  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  match. 

Matches,  When  Shot:  Team  may  shoot 
on  the  Monday,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of 
each  week,  or  on  the  days  preceding,  if  the 
targets  stamped  for  the  following  week 
are  used.  A  report  of  the  week’s  shoot 
must  be  in  the  N.  R.  A.  office  by  Thursday 
night  of  each  week. 

Entrance  Fee:  Five  dollars  per  team. 
Entries  Close:  January  15,  1917. 

Matches  Begin  :  Week  ending  January  27. 
Prize:  To  the  team  in  any  class  making 
the  highest  aggregate  score  of  all  matches, 
the  “Championship  Trophy,”  and  ten  bronze 
medals.  To  the  winning  teams  in  Classes 
B  and  C,  five  bronze  medals. 

Special  Prize:  Bronze  figure  to  the 
non-military  college  making  the  best  record 
in  all  the  matches ;  the  trophy  to  remain  in 
competition  for  ten  years  and  become  the 
property  of  the  college  winning  it  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  times  in  that  period. 

The  method  of  determining  the  winning 
team  in  each  class  will  be  by  the  greatest 
aggregate  score. 


Can  Germany  make  peace  now  P 
If  not  now,  when  and  how  ? 

How  goes  life  inside  Germany  ? 

In  the  towns,  the  cities,  the  country  ? 

Are  the  people  back  home  starving  ? 

What  do  they  eat,  what  does  it  cost  ? 

How  is  it  distributed  P 

Are  the  Germans  losing  heart  P 

Have  they  had  a  change  of  heart  P 

What  do  they  think  of  each  of  their  allies  ? 

Of  their  enemies  P 
Of  America  P 

These  and  other  questions  are  answered  in 

INSIDE  THE 
GERMAN  EMPIRE 

In  the  THIRD  YEAR  of  the  WAR 

With  a  Foreword  by  JAMES  W.  GERARD, 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany 

By  HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 

/V  FASCINATING  portrayal  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  most  com- 
pletely  organized  society  in  the  world — Germany  at  the  outset  of 
the  third  year  of  the  war.  On  the  pages  of  the  book  stand  out  the  mar¬ 
velous  foresight,  the  almost  perfect  unity,  the  iron  discipline  which  make 
of  seventy  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  a  great  battling  force 
whose  vanguard  is  the  army  and  navy. 

Contains  the  most  tremendous  lessons  for  every  American  citizen _ 

lessons  of  two  kinds — lessons  as  to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 

James  W.  Gerard,  American  Ambassador  to  the  German  Empire,  writes 
in  his  Foreword:  “The  facts  and  impressions  contained  in  this  book 
*  *  *  form  an  important  contribution  to  contemporaneous  history  and 

possess  a  referential  value  for  the  future.” 


16  full-page  illustrations.  Price  $2.00  net.  Get  it  from  your  bookseller  to-day. 


Published  by  THE  CENTURY  CO*  new  york  city 


Smartest  Sporting 
Publication 


Polo,  Golf,  Tennis,  Football, 
Dogs,  Horses,  Yachting,  Skating, 
Airplaning,  Cross  Country  Riding, 
Dancing.  Hunting,  Jumping,  Hunt 
Club  News,  etc. 


F.  &  S. 


Men  and  Women  with  good 
red  blood  in  their  veins 
love  The  SPUR. 

It  tells  in  a  high-class  way  of  the 
activities  of  people  worth  while — 
the  sports  of  the  elect  and  the  won-  / 
derful  development  of  country  life  / 
and  the  great  outdoors — in  this  / 
country  and  abroad.  / 

It  is  instructive  and  en-  / 
tertaining  also  in  many  /  SnPPial 
other  fields — a  pride  in  /  OpULIal 

the  home  and  a  joy  /  Half  Year 
to  every  visitor.  /  „„ 

To  give  you  an  /  U 1 1  Cl 

opportunity  to  y 

know  this  charm-  /  Please  send  me  The  SPUR  for 
ing  magazine  /  six  Months  for  $2.00  payable  on 
we  make  .  receipt  of  bill, 
this  offer  / 

ear  /  Nane . 

^  Address  . 

y/  The  SPUR,  389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


.  ' 
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f  OREST  AND  STREAM 


Best  Duck  and  Goose  Shooting 

Also  Bay  Bird  Shooting 

For  real  sport  and  plenty  of  birds  come  down 
to  Currituck  Inlet.  Miles_and  m.  es  of  marsh 


INTERSTATE  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 


will  give  the  trapshooters  a  sky  background. 


THcago°Illh  will'stagT'thT Grand °Amer-  b'uring'the  week  of  the  tournament  the 

accommodations  and  good  food.  Another  attrac-  X  g  ’  ’  ■  '  -  - /'1”K  ””11  tV,rnw  it<;  doors  ODen  to 

.  .  .  _ •  fnv  onn  rnnn  nUal*  i 


accommoaations  aim  soon  mwv*.  -*~y  -  _  .  . 

tion  for  the  sportsman  is  good  fox  and  coon  hun 
ine  Write  for  full  information  and  rates. 

s'  T  R  WHITE,  Jr.,  Prop. 

Sportsman  Home’  Seagull,  North  Carolina 

FOR  SALE — Whole  body  ready  to  mount  bud 

moose,  elk,  woodland  can lboun^ndelkeercaribou 
mens-  different  sizes  of  moose,  eik,  cariDou, 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  black  and  white  tai 
riper  heads:  also  scalps  to  suit  the  horns  you 
now  have.  All  guaranteed  goods  at  trade  prices 

Edwin "hixon, Tealer  inCaSe  nSdlT’oikii- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada.  _ _ 


ican'  Trapshooting  tournament-. h  «  country  club  will  throw  its  doors  open  to 
blue  ribbon  event  of  the  trapshooting  world  the  general  public. 


_ in  1917.  This  will  be  the  eighteenth  run¬ 
ning  of  the  famous  handicap,  and  it  will 
be  the  fifth  time  that  Chicago  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  event. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  officers 
of  the  Interstate  Association  to  have  five 


SO  much  interest  was  centered  in  the  1917 
tournaments  that  mayors,  presidents  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tourists' 
Bureaus,  Commercial  Clubs  and  Boards  of 
Trades  of  several  of  the  interested  cities  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Interstate  Association  and 


ot  the  interstate  nbsuutuivu  ^  “y  pearea  Deiore  uic  iuLci3t<ud  - 

cities  bidding  for  the  “trapshooters’  world’s  urged  the  selection  of  their  cities.  They  all 

_ t-Uo  t wirs  tmne  bv  one  or  two  i„„i,  trunslinntine'  tournaments  as 


WANTED— Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All 
America  Trials  in  the  movies  Why  not _  have 
field  trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 

fa mous” ’ handler SSCand*th eir  ' dogs _ *j us t  as  they 

220 

Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THOMAS  v 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 

requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 

Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  res‘lie"t> 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

F.E.  THOMAS,  117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Sportsman’s  Hotel  in  Florida 

For  Sale 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the 
owner,  the  hotel  at  Homosassa,  Florida, 
known  as  the  RENDESVOUS,  booked 
fully  for  the  coming  season  and  now 
open  for  guests. 

Extensive  water  front  on  the  Homo¬ 
sassa  River  with  78  acres  of  land.  *  or 
further  particulars  apply  to 

MRS.  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Homosassa. 


If  you  want 
to  buy  a  dog 


Read  the  KENNEL  MART  in  the  columns 

of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 

118  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


series."  In  the  years  gone  by  one  or  two 
cities  usually  put  in  a  bid,  but  this  time 
there  was  keen  competition  for  every  one 
of  the  subsidiary  handicaps,  as  well  as  the 
Grand  American.  This  competition  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  great  interest  the  sport¬ 
ing  public  has  in  trapshooting. 

The  Chicago  Interurban  League  of  Gun 
Clubs  was  an  applicant  for  the  tournament 
too,  and  the  league  officers  announced  it 
would  support  the  South  Shore  Club  in  its 
effort  to  make  this  the  greatest  trapshooting 
tournament  of  all  time,  that  there  was  no 
dissention  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chicago  trap¬ 
shooters.  The  Interurban  League  wanted 
to  stage  the  event  at  Grant  Park,  where  the 
classic  of  1915  was  held.  The  other  bidders 
were  the  Indianapolis  Gun  Club,  the  Park 
Gun  Club,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  To¬ 
ledo  Power  Boat  Gun  Club,  of  Toledo,  O. 

When  a  decision  was  reached  that  ten 
or  more  traps  would  be  needed  for  the  1917 
tournament  Indianapolis  withdrew  its  ap¬ 
plication,  their  offer  being  five  traps.  Three 
times  has  Indianapolis  been  favored  with 
the  Grand  American  Handicap,  and  on  a 
five-trap  competition,  no  doubt,  would  have 
landed  it  in  1917- 

The  South  Shore  Country  Club  is  seven 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Chicago,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  adjoining  Jackson  Park.  It  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  2,000,  is  the 
wealthiest  and  most  beautiful  country  club 
in  America,  and  promised  the  Interstate 
Association  that  they  would  spare  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  making  the  1917  classic  the  greatest 
trapshooting  event  the  shooting  fraternity 
has  ever  attended.  The  club  has  1,600  feet 
of  lake  front,  and  the  targets  will  be  thrown 
over  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  which 


look  upon  the  trapshooting  tournaments  as 
city  boosters,  because  of  the  class  of  men 
and  women  they  attract.  Cities  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  merits  of  trapshooting  as  a 
business  as  well  as  a  sporting  proposition. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  awarded  the  West¬ 
ern  Handicap  over  the  gun  clubs  of  Omaha, 
Neb. ;  Waterloo,  la. ;  the  Badger  Gun  Club, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  the  Toledo  Power 
Boat  Gun  Club,  of  Toledo;  the  Park  Gun 
Club,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  Starved 
Rock  Gun  Club,  of  La  Salle,  Ill. 

Hartford  Gun  Club,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
will  stage  the  Eastern  Handicap.  The 
Southern  will  be  staged  by  the  Roanoke 
Gun  Club,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Handicap  by  the  San  Jose  Gun  Club, 
San  Jose,  Cal.  The  Riverside  Gun  Club, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Oriole  Gun 
Club,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  were  the  other  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  Eastern  Handicap  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Gun  Club,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  the  Spokane  Gun  Club,  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  were  the  other  applicants  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  tournament.  Memphis 
Gun  Club,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  offered  to 
take  the  Southern  Handicap  if  no  other 
club  applied  for  it. 

The  Grand  American  Handicap  in  1916 
was  staged  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  handicaps  were  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
Portland,  Ore.  They  were  all  successful; 
had  more  shooters  out  than  ever  before. 


A  Case  of  a  Quarter -or  No  Quarter 

Why?  Because  if  you  violate  a  state  game  or  Ash  Jaw,  the 

warden  shows  you  NO  QUARTER,  while  if  you  SPEND  A 
QUARTER  for  “Game  Laws  in  Rnef,  you  need  ask  NO 
QUARTER  from  the  warden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you 

can’t  £50  wrong.  . 

It  costs  the  different  states  more  than  a  QUARTER  Oh  A 
MILLION  DOLLARS  to  get  out  game  laws.  It  costs  you  a 
QUARTER  OL  A  DOLLAR  to  get  these  laws  complete  ancl 
elucidated  so  that  YOU  know  what  they  mean.  Every  sports¬ 
man  should  have  a  copy  of 

GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

Published  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

118  E.  28th  Street  New  York  City 


INDOOR  .22  RIFLE  LEAGUE. 

The  Annual  Tournament  of  the  Indoor 
.22  Caliber  Rifle  League  of  the  United 
States  will  be  held  at  the  new  club  house  of 
the  Philadelphia  Rifle  Association,  1926 
Green  Street,  Philadelphia,  January  13 
to  20  inclusive,  1917. 

The  Philadelphia  Rifle  Association  was 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1897  and  has  been  in  continuous  active 
existence  since  that  time.  It  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  civilian  organization  to 
affiliate  with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America  upon  its  reorganization  in  1901. 
Its  new  club  house,  which  cost  nearly  $I5>" 
000,  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.  It  has  eight  separate  steel 
shooting  booths  which  are  completely 
equipped  for  pistol  and  rifle  shooting,  at  60 
and  75  feet  respectively.  The  building  is 
heated  with  hot  water  heat  and,  in  addition 
to  the  above  shooting  accommodations,  it 
contains  a  commodious  assembly  room, 
committee  room,  locker  room,  and  toilet 
room,  and  on  the  lower  floor  there  are 
facilities  for  pocket-billiards,  cards,  etc. 
Meals,  lodging,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  at  reasonable  rates. 
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SHELLS 

at  the 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 

continued  the  winning  habit  which  has  been  so  much  in  evidence 
in  the  past.  The  following  scores,  made  in  a  field  of  over  600  of  the 
greatest  shooters  in  the  country,  attest  the  thoroughly  dependable 

quality  of  the  (g)  brand: 

ST.  LOUIS  INTRODUCTORY. 

Two  hundred  Targets,  18  yards  rise,  won  by  Harvey  Dixon.  Score .  197 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP  AT  DOUBLE  TARGETS. 

Fifty  pairs,  16  yards  rise,  won  by  Allen  Heil.  Score  .  89 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP. 

Third  (tie),  Chas.  Atkinson.  Score .  97  inn 

CONSOLATION  HANDICAP. 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Vogel  (18  yards.)  Score . 95  ex  100 

AMATEUR  SINGLE  TARGET  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Runner-up,  C.  B.  Eaton.  Score . 98  ex  100 

E.  C.  CUP  MATCH. 

Runner-up,  W.  R.  Crosby.  Score .  184  ex  200 

MOUND  CITY  OVERTURE. 

One  hundred  Targets,  16  yards  rise,  third  place  (tie), 

won  by  Mrs.  L.  G.  Vogel.  Score .  97 

The  highest  score  made  by  any  woman  contestant. 

LONG  AMATEUR  RUNS. 

Harvey  Dixon,  104;  E.  W.  Renfro,  75;  Mrs.  Vogel,  74;  J.  C.  Famechon,  72  and  50, 
W.  Henderson,  63,  etc.,  etc. 

PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Dunspaugh  Trophy). 

Won  by  Phil  R.  Miller,  who  qualified  with  99  ex  100,  and 

won  with  a  score  of . 122  ex  125 

The  victories  won  by  users  of  the  ®  brand  at  the  1916  Grand 
American,  including  the  highest  professional  honors,  once  more 
proclaim  these  goods  to  be  of  SUPERLATIVE  QUALITY,  worthy 
of  the  patronage  of  the  most  exacting  sportsmen. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

NEW  YORK :  60-62  Warren  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO  :  585-587  Howard  St.  NEW  ORLEANS :  321  Magazine  St. 
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Pointers 

and 

Setters 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Telephone,  29-M 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pointers  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 


I 


6 


TS5 


A  reliable 

remedy  for 

DISTEMPER  in  dogs  of  all  ages. 

I  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Druggists  or  by  mail,  50c.  1 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Toronto,  Csn. 

— — 

- - - 

IMPORTED  NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS,  Irish  Wolf- 

■  ihounds,  English  Blood- 

(hounds,  American  Fox- 
hounds,  Deer,  Wolf  and 

I  s,  k 

Cat  Hounds.  Illustrated 

■  ’ 

catalogue  for  5c.  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS 

Lexington,  Ky. 

- - 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps 
or  coin. 


OAKHURST  DOG  CRATE 


4  0  ;  Babblebrook 
_uster,  fee  $25;  Mo- 
Ship  bitches  to  Pitts- 


hawk  Rod  field,  fee  $30. 

field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Light,  strong,  brass- 
bound  corners. 
Length  35  inches. 
Width  21  inches, 
H eighth  25  inches. 
This  is  standard  size 
for  setters  and 
pointers. 
Price  $5.00 
Size  larger  for  two 
dogs  $6.75 
Send  for  circular 


OAKHURST  KENNELS,  Box  19  Russelville,  Ky. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

* 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Remember 

that  every  GENUINE  SPRATT’S  DOG 

CAKE  bears  our  name  and  trade  mark  “X” 

All  Breeds  Thrive  on 

1 

SPRATT’S  DOG  CAKES  | 

A  Complete,  Economical  and  Nutritious  Food 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue  on  Dog 

Feeding 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

LTD. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

MONTREAL 

Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale — 
prices  on  application. 

PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


Birdy  Field  Trial  Shooting  Dogs 


Dogs  With  Brains— They  Are  Bird  Hunters, 
Bench  Winners,  Too 

FRANK’S  DEN  (34008) 

Winner  Second  S.  W.  Field  Trials  on  Quail  and 
the  All  American  Prarie  Chicken 
Trials  of  1916 

Fishel’s  Frank— Becky  Cott 

Write  me  for  interesting  booklet  free  about 
these  dogs.  Enlargements  of  this  and  other 
photos  of  dogs  can  be  had,  suitable  for  framing. 
Stud  Fee,  $25 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 
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Announcing  the  New  Seven- 

Passenger  OLDSMOBILE 


THIS  light-weight, 
eight-cylinder  car 
combines  all  that  one 
desires  in  a  motor  car  in 
power,  acceleration,  speed, 
flexibility,  economy,  com¬ 
fort,  beauty  and  conveni¬ 
ences.  The  eight-cylinder 
motor,  developing  58  horse 
power  at  2600  r.  p.  m.,  with 
the  light  weight  of  the  car — 
3000  pounds — is  an  ideal 
proportion  and  produces 
flexibility,  “pick-up”  and  ac¬ 
celeration  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able. 

Light  weight,  balanced  con¬ 
necting  rods — and  alumi¬ 


num  alloy  pistons,  re¬ 
duce  internal  resist¬ 
ance,  bearing  pressures 
and  vibration  to  a  minimum. 

The  comfort  of  the  car  is  be¬ 
yond  description.  Long,  flat 
springs  and  perfect  balance 
of  chassis  insure  easy  riding 
under  any  kind  of  going. 

Economy  results  from  light 
weight  and  motor  efficiency 
— economy  both  of  fuel  and 
tires.  The  new  Oldsmobile  is 
now  on  display  by  distribu¬ 
tors  throughout  the  United 
States.  Illustrated  catalog 
upon  request. 


*1367 

/.  o.  b.  Lansing 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Established  1880 
Incorporated  1899 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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Rifles  and  Cartridges 

There  are  many  makes  of  hunting  rifles  and  cartridges,  but  AA/in- 
chester — the  W  brand — have  first  call  among  sportsmen  of  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  sentiment,  but  quality  and  dependability  that  give 
them  preference  over  all  other  makes.  Not  only  are  Winchester 
rifles  and  cartridges  dependable,  but  they  are  made  in  calibers  and 
types  suitable  for  hunting  all  kinds  of  game.  The  high  quality  and 
entire  dependability  of  Winchester  guns  and  cartridges  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  experience  in  the  selection  of 
materials  used  in  making  them,  and  by  thoroughly  modern  methods 
of  manufacture.  If  you,  like  thousands  of  sportsmen,  use  Winchester 
rifles  and  cartridges,  you  are  familiar  with  their  superiority.  If  you 
haven’t  used  them,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  you  should. 

THE  GRAND  PRIX— the  highest  possible  honor—. was  awarded  to  Winchester 

Guns  and  Ammunition  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

EVERY  GOOD  GUN  STORE  IS  A  HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  WINCHESTER  GUNS  AND  CARTRIDGES 
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OLDSMOBILE 

The  “Well  Balanced”  Gar 

BALANCE  “Proper  distribution  of  weight.”  “Equipoise.” 

—WEBSTER 


The  man  who  goes  to  market  to  buy  a  car,  a  gun,  or  a  golf  club, 
knows  the  importance  of  securing  “proper  balance”  in  the  arti- 
cle  he  buys. 


In  presenting  a  word  picture  of  the  Oldsmobile,  pioneer  of  the 
motor  car  industry,  we  are  apt  to  place  “well  balanced”  in  the 


foreword  of  our  story. 

Proper  balance  is  the  logical  sequence  of 
good  designing — proper  distribution  of 
weight,  proper  length  of  wheel  base,  and 
adequate  power. 

And  because  of  the  careful  working  out 
of  these  factors  any  Oldsmobile — -whether 


Six  or  Eight,  and  whatever  the  body  type, 
should  give  a  greater  mileage  at  a  less  cost 
per  mile,  than  any  other  car  of  equal  price. 

Any  Oldsmobile  dealer  will  clinch  this 
argument  to  your  complete  satisfaction 
by  a  demonstration. 


Sixes  and  Eights— Runabout,  Roadster,  Cabreolet,  five  or  seven 
passenger  Touring  Cars  or  Enclosed  Type — to  choose  from. 


Prices  range  from  $1095  to  $1850 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Lansing,  Michigan 

Established  1880 
Incorporated  1899 
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BOOK  BARGAINS 

For  SPORTSMEN 

and  NATURE  LOVERS 

Here’s  an  opportunity  to  obtain  red  blooded  fiction  and  authoritative 
books  on  every  phase  of  outdoor  life  at  bargain  prices.  All  books 
listed  are  printed  on  fine  book  paper  from  large  clear  type,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  and  comprise  a  choice  selection  of  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  practical  works. 


Any  book  listed  will  be  delivered  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  at  prices  mentioned,  all  delivery 
charges  being  prepaid  by  us.  An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  delivery  to  Canadian  or  Foreign  Addresses. 


NOTE  THESE  SPECIAL  OFFERS! 

TWENTY  SMASHING  GOOD  STORIES 
By  WORLD  FAMOUS  AUTHORS 

This  series  of  standard  works  covers  twenty  of  the  best  selling  books  in 
the  field  of  popular  fiction.  They  are  written  by  leading  authors,  and  for 
the  most  part  were  originally  published  at  $1.50  each.  You  can  have  your 
choice  of  any  one  of  these  books  at  75c.  each,  or  for  $2.00  you  can  obtain 
your  choice  of  any  one  of  these  books  together  with  a  year’s  subscription 

to  FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. E.  T.  Seton 

John  Barleycorn  . Jack  London 

The  Valley  o’  the  Moon  . . .  .Jack  London 

Burning  Daylight . Jack  London 

The  Turmoil  . Booth  Tarkington 


BOOKS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY 


The  following  carefully  selected  list  of  useful  and  authoritative  books  cover  various  subjects  that  appeal  to  sportsmen 
and  nature  lovers.  Any  book  selected  will  be  delivered  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  at  prices  mentioned.  If 
you  desire  to  combine  the  book  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  at  the  regular  yearly  rate 

of  $1.50,  you  may  deduct  50c.  from  the  price  of  any  book  selected. 


DOGS. 

The  Airedale— By  Wm.  A.  Bruette 
This  is  the  latest  and  best 
book  on  the  subject.  Bound 
in  cartridge  board  covers.  . . .  $1.00 


Airedale  Terrier 

By  William  Haynes . 75 

Animal  Breeding — By  Tom  Shaw  1.50 
Bulldogs,  and  All  About  Them 
By  Henry  St.  John  Cooper...  1.00 

First  Aid  to  Dogs .  1.00 

Fox  Terrier — By  Dalzell  &  Maxtee 
Paper  cover  . 50 


Modern  Breaking— By  Wm.  A.  Bruette 
Probably  the  most  practical 
treatise  that  has  ever  been 
published  on  the  training  of 
setters  and  pointers.  Bound 
in  cartridge  board  covers. . . .  1.00 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing 

By  S.  T.  Hammond .  1.00 

Training  vs.  Breaking 

By  S.  T.  Hammond .  1.00 


FISHING. 

The  Angler’s  Workshop 

By  Perry  D.  Frazer .  $1.00 

Artificial  Flies,  and  How  to 

Make  Them .  1.00 

Book  of  Black  Bass 

By  James  H.  Henshall .  3.00 

Book  of  Fish  and  Fishing 

By  Louis  Rhead .  1.70 

WOODCRAFT. 

Woodcraft — By  Nessmuk 


No  better  or  more  delightful 
book  for  the  help  of  those  go¬ 
ing  into  the  woods  was  ever 


written  .  1.00 

Camp  Life  and  Tricks  of  Trap¬ 
ping — By  W.  H.  Gibson .  1.00 

GUNCRAFT. 

Guncraft  By  Wm.  A.  Bruette 


A  modern  treatise  on  guns, 
gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing 
and  trap  shooting.  Bound  in 
cartridge  board  covers .  1 1.00 


HUNTING. 

Game  Laws  in  Brief 

Paper  cover .  $  .25 

My  Friend,  the  Partridge 

By  S.  T.  Hammond . .  1.00 

Our  Feathered  Game 


By  Dwight  W.  Huntington ....  2.24 


Trail  and  Campfire 

Edited  by  Theo.  Roosevelt  and 
George  Bird  Grinnell .  2.50 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
American  Natural  History 

By  W.  T.  Hornaday .  3.50 

Birds  of  Eastern  North  America 

By  Frank  M.  Chapman .  3.00 

Game  Birds  of  North  America 

By  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot .  2.50 

North  American  Shore  Birds 

By  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot .  2.50 

Hand  Book — The  Birds  of  U.  S. 

and  Canada — By  Thos.  Nuttall  3.00 
Upland  Game  Birds  .  2.20 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Department.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  any  book 
not  listed,  we  will  gladly  quote  you  a  price  on  same  and  in  many  cases  this  price  will  be  a  money  saver.  This  is  a 
real  Book  Service  for  FOREST  AND  STREAM  readers,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  reader  with  books  desired 

or  information  pertaining  to  any  book  that  covers  our  particular  field. 


address  FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


118  East  28th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WORLD  RENOWNED 


tNNEBEC 

CftkOES 

For  seacoast,  lake  #r  stream.  Best 

made,  Reasonably  priced.  Free 
catalog  shows  all  models,  gives 
details  of  construction  and  Informa¬ 
tion  that  every  prospective  canoeist 
needs.  Write  for  it  before  you  buy 
canoe,  rowboat  or  accessories.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed. 

KENNEBEC  BOAT  &  CANOE  CO. 
16  R.  R.  Square,  Waterville,  Maine 


nr 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in 
the  United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3 
and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaug  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  New  Preston,  Conn. 


’s  Original/ 
"Telarana  Nova" 

J  No  Knots  -  No  Splices  [ 
Nj  Strong.  Durable. 


/ 


Invisible. 


Rrnnlc  Trmit  of  a11  ases  for  stocking 
orooK  i  rout  brooks  and  lakes.  Brook 

trout  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Warranted  de¬ 
livered  anywhere  in  fine  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


Trout,  Bass, 
Salmon 

Can’t  See  nor  Break 
the 

Joe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  has  no  Knots  nor 

Reg.  in  U.  S.,  (ft.  Britain  and  Can  Splices 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader 
comes  in  five  sizes,  from  a  silk-gut 
thread  of  4  pounds  capacity,  to  the 
No.  1  size,  guaranteed  to  stand  a 
strain  of  30  pounds.  An  eastern 
sportsman  soaked  a  No.  2  size  leader 
(15-lb.  test)  48  hours,  and  applied  a 
strain  of  18  pounds  without  breaking 
it.  Others  write  fish  struck  lures  on 
this  leader  when  refusing  the  same 
lures  on  ordinary  leaders.  It  casts 
no  reflected  light.  Its  strength  and 
invisibility  were  praised  last  season 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  Thousands 
sold  and  not  one  complaint.  Leader 
is  unaffected  by  climate  or  salt  water. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  3-foot 
sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  registered  packet. 

T  p  Y\7~  1  ri  I,  Sole  Agent.  U.  S.  and  Canada 

"  C1BU  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Distemper  Treatment 

In  the  treatment  of  distemper,  the  commonest  of  dog  diseases — the 
disease  that  practically  all  dogs  have  at  some  period  of  their  lives — don’t 
forget  that  it  is  the  most  prevalent  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
that  the  first  symptoms  are  a  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes, 
a  dry  husky  cough,  sneezing,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  a  common  cold. 

DENT’S  DISTEMPERINE  is  practically  a  specific  for  this  disease.  It 
is  easily  administered,  safe  to  give  dogs  of  all  ages,  and  good  results  will 
be  apparent  a  few  hours  after  the  first  dose.  PRICE,  50  CENTS. 
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If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and 
unthrifty,  if  his  coat  is 
harsh  and  staring,  his 
eyes  matterated,  bowels 
rTTimni  ...  ...  disturbed,  urine  high  col- 

,  /  iMf  .\  ■  ored  and  frequently 

"  I  A  '  ■  passed — if  you  feel  bad¬ 

ly  every  time  you  look 
at  him  —  eating  grass 
won’t  help  him. 

DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS  will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that 
will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all 
out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are  recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected 
with  mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX,  50  CENTS. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  with  many  experienced  breeders  to  always  treat 
a  sick  dog  for  worms.  And  those  who  adopt  this  measure  will  not  go  far 
wrong,  for  worms  are  responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  in 
dogdom.  If  you  want  your  puppies  to  grow  up  strong  and  healthy,  treat 
them  for  worms  with  DENT’S  VERMIFUGE,  the  safest  and  most  reliable 
of  worm  remedies.  It  gets  the  worms.  PRICE,  50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s  opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks 
are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page 
booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents. 


THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 


NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 
TORONTO.  CAN. 


No  Need  of  Thumb¬ 
ing  This  Reel 


THIS  reel 
thumbs 
itself.  Once 
the  caster  starts 
his  bait  the  reel 
runs  freely,  thumbs 
itself  delicately — with 
greater  precision  than  the 
most  experienced  anglers — and  stops 
the  spool  the  instant  the  bait 
“lights”  or  the  line  slackens.  That’s 
why  casting  with  a 

South  Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash  Reel 

is  such  an  easy  proposition.  The  reel 
obviates  thumbing  and  entirely  elim¬ 
inates  the  back-lash  which  has  dis¬ 
couraged  so  many  would-be  casters. 
With  an  Anti-Back-Lash  reel  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  beginners  learn  to  cast  with 

a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  in  just 
a  few  moments 
— it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  expert 
a  beginner’s 
work  is  at  the 
end  of  an  hour’s  use.  The  South 
Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  reel,  however, 
is  not  for  beginners  alone.  Many 
seasoned  anglers  “swear  by  it”  and 
use  it  in  preference  to  other  high 
grade  reels,  because  of  its  free  run¬ 
ning,  ease  of  operation  and  good 
wearing  qualities  together  with  the 
advantages  provided  when  used  for 
night  fishing  work  when  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  see  clearly  handicaps  even 
the  most  experienced  caster.  This 
reel  is  a  two-in-one  proposition.  The 
Anti-Back-Lash  device  may  or  may 
not  be  used  at  will.  It  makes  cast¬ 
ing  easy  for  the  beginner  and  easier 
for  the  veteran. 

“The Days  of  Real  Sport” 

is  a  story,  illustrated  by  a  famous 
cartoonist,  that  will  quicken  the 
pulse  of  any  individual.  It  also  de¬ 
scribes  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash 
reels  and  Quality  Tackle  which  has 
proven  its  fish-getting  qualities  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  If 
you  have  not 
read  this 
book,  mail 
coupon  today. 

South  Bend 
Bait  Co. 


10261  W.  Colfax  Ave. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

South  Bend 
Bait  Co. 

10261  W.  Colfax  Ave. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  book, 
“The  Days  of  Real 
Sport.” 


Name 


(Use  the  Margin  for  Address") 
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Pacific  Coast  Branch 
PHIL.  B.  BECKEART  CO. 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Silk  Wound 

FLY  ROD 


No  picture  and  no  description  can  do  justice 
to  this  new  development  in  rod  making.  It 
is  an  evolution  which  is  revolutionizing  popular 
conceptions  in  regard  to  high  priced  rods. 

The  principle  upon  which  we  have  developed 
this  new  rod  is  to  make  the  highest  quality 
special  “Bristol”  Steel  Fishing  Rod;  put  it 
through  the  most  extreme  tests  and  prove  its 
strength,  durability  and  flawless  resiliency.  Then  by  our 
own  process  we  silk  wind  the  entire  rod.  The  joints  are  a 
new  special  development  for  this  rod.  The  guides  are  wound 
on  with  silk  as  shown  in  the  two  pictures  at  the  left.  Over 
this  is  a  water-proof  finish.  On  top  of  the  water-proof  finish 
is  the  very  best  finish  similar  to  that  used  on  the  highest 
grade  split  bamboo  rod.  These  silk  windings  add  fully  40% 
to  the  strength  of  the  original  steel  rod  and  in  addition  they 
slow  down  the  steel  action  until  in  distance,  accuracy  and  delicate 
response  it  feels  and  acts  exactly  like  the  finest  quality  bamboo  rod. 
This  De  Luxe  rod  is  practically  unbreakable;  cannot  warp  or  lose  its 
balance,  hang  or  shape.  The  fly  rod  is  8V2  ft.  long,  nickel  mountings,  snake 
guides  (upper  left  hand  picture)  except  first  guide  and  tip  which  are  full 
jeweled  agates.  Cork  handle  with  patented  locking  reel  band.  The  bait 
casting  rod  comes  in  two  models,  5  ft.  and  5%  ft.  long,  nickel  mountings, 
short  cork  handle,  with  patented  locking  reel  band.  Improved  casting  guides 
are  agate  full  jeweled.  Extra  tip  joint  with  agate.  Every  rod  comes  in 
washable  De  Luxe  glove  leather  silk  lined  case.  Price  $25.00,  complete,  cash. 

Meek  Full  Jeweled  Reel  No.  2 

Among  tournament  experts,  or  with  the  world’s  best  known  outdoor 
sportsmen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  extol  or  even  describe  Meek  Reels, 
especially  this  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism.  No  watch  could 
be  more  accurately  made  nor  more  elegantly  finished  or 
worked  out  with  such  scientific  precision.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  the  angler’s  dream  of  fine  tackle.  Price  $32.00. 

37  other  “Bristol”  Models  and  22  other  Meek  and 
Blue  Grass  Models  which  are  shown  in  the 
“Bristol”  and  Meek  Catalogues  will  be  mailed 
FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

“Bristol”  Rods  and  Meek  Reels  are  for  sale  by  many  thousands 
of  sporting  goods  dealers  throughout  the  world,  but  where  not 
obtainable,  can  be  purchased  by  mail,  at  catalogue  prices, 
from  the  manufacturer. 

Our  1917  “Bristol”  Art  Calendar  is  ready.  Beautiful  full 

color  reproduction  of  a  Philip  R.  Goodwin  painting.  The 
best  one  yet.  Beautiful  acquisition  for  your  den.  Sent 
only  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

84  Horton  St.,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
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CALLING  THE  MOOSE 

IN  THE  BIG  NORTH  WOODS 


HE  first  of  October  in  the 
North  Woods,  the  acme  of 
the  autumn  glory,  when  “each 
maple  is  a  torch  of  flame” — 
here  again  we  are  at  the  best. 

You  are  fresh  from  a  desk 
in  town.  At  the  club  you  have  downed 
many  a  big  bull.  Long,  long  ahead  you  have 
planned  this  hunt,  and  your  Uncle  Ned  is 
waiting  with  the  other  guides,  outfit  and 
provisions  at  the  starting  point. 

Charlie  will  be  your  guide.  Yes,  Charlie 
will  please  you.  He  is  a  trifle  keep-offish 
at  first  acquaintance — wants  to  size  you  up 
— but  I  wouldn’t  have  delivered  you  to  his 
tender  mercies  if  I  hadn’t  confidence  in 
your  ability  to  pass  the  examination. 

Once  Charlie  approves  of  you,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  good  deal  more  approachable ;  he 
thaws  out  and  even  becomes  garrulous. 
Nothing  bothers  Charlie  so  much  as  to  be 
asked  foolish  questions  by  people  whom  he 
doesn’t  care  for — those  who  haven’t  stood 
the  woods  test. 

I  remember  a  certain  serious  calamity 
that  happened  to  us  on  one  hunt.  The  ca- 


BY  UNCLE  NED  BUCKSHAW 


Uncle  Ned  at  Peace  With  the  World. 

lamity  was  the  bringing  along  of  a  chap 
who  seemed  a  very  decent  fellow  at  the 


bridge  table  at  the  club.  But  once  in  the 
wilderness  he  proceeded  to  develop  an  out¬ 
fit  of  annoying  idiosyncrasies,  any  one  of 
which  would  in  Charlie’s  eyes  have  con¬ 
signed  him  to  that  warm  bright  spot  to 
which  Billy  Sunday  so  loves  to  send  our 
friends. 

Brown  (let  us  not  immortalize  him  by 
naming  him  rightly  in  Forest  and  Stream) 
nearly  drove  Charlie  wild  with  fool-ques¬ 
tions,  half  of  which  were  self-answerable 
and  the  other  half  unanswerable. 

EVERY  guide  is  nuts  on  rifles,  and  the 
first  article  of  your  equipment  that 
Charlie  will  examine  will  be  your 
shooting-iron.  Like  most  old  hunters  in 
thick  country,  he  will  be  satisfied  if  you 
have  a  heavy  caliber,  say  a  .45-70  Win¬ 
chester,  preferably  the  lightweight  with 
nickel-steel  barrel,  or  that  terror,  the  .405. 
If  you  produce  a  .30-30  he  will  frown  and 
likely  tell  you  a  series  of  stories  about 
moose  he  has  seen  lost  by  using  popguns 
like  that.  Of  late  Charlie  has  learned  some¬ 
thing,  particularly  from  Major  Hinman, 
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Massachusetts  crack,  who  took  some  pains 
to  prove  to  him  that  the  modern  steel- 
jacketed  Spitzer  bullet  in  a  cartridge, 
shot  out  of  a  Government  .30  or  some  such 
high-power  rifle,  is  the  medicine  for  big 
game.  Charlie  has  had  almost  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  that  sort  of  thing.  But  when  a 
man  like  Hinman  says  so,  he  believes  it. 

Charlie  will  insist  on  wool  inside,  outside 
and  every  side.  He  doesn’t  care  much  about 
the  color,  but  condemns  black.  — “Apt  to 
mean  bear  to  a  moose.” — Don’t  wear  a 
black  hat  or  clothes.  Dead  grass  or  gray 
is  much  better. — “That  belt’s  a  leetle  shiny 
in  the  buckle — bad.” 

We  are  going  calling,  and  two  or  three 
pairs  of  socks  are  good  in  the  frosty  mor¬ 
ning.  Moccasins  or  rubber-soled  hunting 
shoes  are  all  right,  but  must  be  big.  Uncle 
Ned  has  a  pair  of  brown  sneakers  along. 
You  may  see  their  use  later  on. 

Here  we  are  at  the  permanent  camp.  We 
can  make  it  comfortable  and  cosy,  for  we 
may  return  to  it  often.  Tomorrow  morning 
if  weather  permits  we  may  not  be  here, 
for  tonight  we  move  along  up  the  lake  by 
canoe. — “Be  a  little  careful  about  eatin’ 
tonight,  so  your  tummy  won’t  roll  round 
noisily  tomorrow.  Sounds  silly,  eh?-  Well, 
I’ve  often  been  bothered  to  death  callin’ 
when  my  sport’s  eaten  too  many  cranber¬ 
ries  or  sich.” 

DARKNESS  comes  along  soon  after 
sundown  in  the  fall.  Your  supper 
has  tasted  so  good  that  you  were  in 
danger  of  overeating,  your  pipe  is  on,  and 
a  few  soporific  stories  go  the  round.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Charlie 
explained  to  Brown  the  presence  between 
his  eyes  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  buckshot 
wedged  in  the  skull. 

“Oh,  that  shot?”  says  old  Charlie  with 
a  wink  at  me.  “Well,  you  see  I  was  call¬ 
in’  moose  onc’t  ’mong  some  small  spruce, 
an’  I  got  an  answer  from  each  side.  Well, 
I  had  on’y  one  cartridge  with  me,  ’cause  I 
forgot  to  fill  my  pocket,  and  them  two 
moose  they  come  up  quick.  The  first  one 
that  come  I  shot  him  dead,  but  t’other  one 
came  up  afore  I  had  a  chanct  to  scoot, 
so  I  shinned  up  the  tallest  spruce — ’twan’t 
over  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  danged 
thing  bent  right  over  an’  landed  me  right 
on  the  live  bull!  Well,  sir,  I  give  a  yell 
an’  a  jump  an’  the  spring  o’  the  spruce 
took  me  clean  up  over  and  let  me  down  on 


a  Perfect  Set  of  Antlers. 

the  ground  t’other  side,  an’  the  bull  he  was 
right  onter  me !  So  I  gives  another  big 
jump,  not  lettin’  go  o’  the  spruce  top,  an’ 
over  I  goes  agin  an’  bang  down  on  the 
moose  that’d  follered  me. 

“Well,  sir,  if  I  jumped  that  spruce  onc’t, 
I  bet  I  done  it  fifty  times,  ’till  my  strength 
give  way  and  I  landed  square  on  that 
bull’s  back,  right  back  of  his  horns !  O’ 
course  I  let  go  the  spruce  an’  grabbed  the 
horns  an’  the  mane,  an’  that  bull  he  took 
off  through  the  woods  an’  barrens  an’ 
swamps  an’  lakes.  Now,  look-a  here,  mis¬ 
ter,  that  was  some  ride,  an’  don’t  you  forget 
it!  Well,  sir,  that  bull  he  run  with  me  a- 
hangin’  onto  him,  spite  o’  hell,  all  day  an’ 
all  night  an’  inter  the  nex’  day. 

“Now  my  dad  he  was  kinder  anxious 
about  my  not  cornin’  home  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  an’  he  took  his  old  gun  loaded  with 
buckshot  an’  went  up  on  the  medder.  Pret¬ 
ty  soon  he  heared  an  awful  noise  an’  crash- 
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in’,  an’  he  knowed  it  must  be  an  old  geester 
of  a  bull  moose,  an’  he  gets  down  an’  waits. 
’Twa’n’t  no  time  at  all  before  that  old  bull 
he  bust  out’n  the  woods  an’  across  the  med¬ 
der,  hell-bent  for  election,  with  me  a-hang- 
in’  onter  his  horns  and  peekin’  through  ’em. 
Well,  my  dad  he  didn’t  waste  no  time,  but 
he  jist  up  an’  let  her  go  Gallagher.  An’ 
by  gosh,  sir,  that  bull  he  fell  dead  right 
thar.  One  o’  them  buckshot  hit  me  an’ 
stuck  right  in  the  middle  o’  the  forehead, 
an’  I  pitched  up  in  the  air  and  right  bang 
down  a-top  o’  dad,  an’  knocked  him  fizzle- 
end  up’ards !  Well,  sir,  that’s  how  I  got 
this  ’ere  shot !” 

THE  laugh,  the  bump  of  a  fresh  log 
on  the  fire,  and  the  cry  of  a  barred 
owl  all  seem  to  blend  into  oblivion,  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  you  feel  a  firm 
hand  on  your  shoulder.  The  touch  is  elo¬ 
quent,  and  you  need  no  words  to  tell  you 
that  Charlie  thinks  the  morning  favorable. 
A  glance  at  your  ticker  (a  cheap  one; 
don’t  take  heirlooms  into  the  woods)  shows 
that  the  world  is  wagging  along  towards 
half  past  four — early  indeed,  but  we  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  here  last  night  and  move  up 
the  lake  in  the  morning,  so  we  have  to  be 
stirring. 

Brr!  How  cold  and  dark!  Overhead 
nothing  but  winking  stars.  A  small  fire  is 
already  blazing  and  over  it  hangs  the  pot, 
which  contains  that  wonderful  hunting  pab¬ 
ulum,  peameal  soup.  You  drink  as  much 
of  it  as  you  can  and  as  hot  as  you,  can.  It 
is  prepared  with  bacon  and  will  stand  by 
you  as  nothing  else  does.  You  shove  a 
piece  of  chocolate  and  a  biscuit  into  your 
pocket. 

Of  course  your  tiny  emergency  store  of 
salt  is  always  in  your  jeans.  Your  keen 
sheath-knife  hangs  from  your  belt,  pref¬ 
erably  at  the  small  of  your  back,  where  it 
will  not  catch  on  the  landscape  if  you  have 
to  negotiate  thick  jungle.  Your  extra  cart¬ 
ridges  are  in  a  loop  or  in  your  pockets 
bound  together  with  a  rubber  band,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  noisy.  Your  sweater 
and  everything  else  you  have  that  is  warm 
will  be  donned,  for  the  paddle  up  the  lake 
is  cold,  and  the  waiting  on  the  fog  colder 
still.  Don’t  forget  your  compass  or  your 
waterproof  matchbox  (hard  rubber  is  best, 
metal  ones  sink  too  quickly). 

There  is  a  certain  half-feverish  luirry 
about  the  preparations.  All  is  solemn. 
You  are  still  far  from  the  hunting  country, 
but  you  speak  in  low  tones,  which  cease 
altogether  as  your  canoe  moves  down  the 
lake.  There  is  a  mist  on  the  waters,  and 
the  starlight  turns  it  into  a  silvery  mantle. 
As  we  approach  the  further  shore,  two 
miles  from  camp,  the  paddles  rest  and  we 
sit  in  profound  silence,  listening  for  pos¬ 
sible  calls.  But  it  is  too  early  yet.  All 
we  hear  is  the  “who’s  who”  of  a  “cat- 
owl”  and  the  far-off  call  of  a  loon  on  a 
distant  lake. 

Here  is  the  bog,  separated  from  the  lake 
only  by  a  fringe  of  maples.  Carefully  we 
step  ashore,  pull  up  the  canoe,  and  follow 
Charlie  through  the  high  hardbacks  stiff 
with  frost  and  noisy  as  straw  (at  least 
it  seems  so  to  us,  trying  to  be  noiseless) 
to  the  slight  rise  from  which  we  are  to 
call.  Each  man  gets  into  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  position  that  he  can,  for  the  vigil 
may  be  long.  The  tenderfoot  is  likely  to 
remain  standing  if  there  is  cover;  other- 
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wise  his  guide  will 
make  him  get  “down- 
charge.”  A  period  of 
waiting  ensues — there 
may  be  something 
handy.  A  faint  light  in 
the  east  appears.  The 
caller  clears  his  throat  and 
blows  through  the  call  to  clear  that  from  possible 
moss  or  twigs.  Then  he  raises  it  to  his  lips  and 
sounds  the  full  call  of  the  cow,  but  in  a  subdued 
manner, -for  there  may  be  a  bull  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  As  he  finishes  the  long,  quavering  wail, 
starting  in  a  high  pitch  and  descending  about  an 
octave,  the  silence  that  ensues  is  absolutely  uncanny, 
so  great  is  the  contrast  with  the  sonorous  call.  The 
seconds  tick  by  on  your  watch,  your  heart  beats  as 
loud  as  if  it  were  on  a  table  before  you.  You  are 
afraid  to  breathe,  it  makes  so  much  noise. 

But  all  in  vain.  There  is  no  answer.  A  little  bird 
comes  fluttering  to  a  bush  next  you,  and  flies  off 
with  a  peep  of  fright  on  seeing  you.  Two  minutes 
— five  minutes — seven  minutes — it  seems  much  longer 
until  you  consult  your  watch.  The  caller  is 
convinced  that  the  quarry  is  not  near.  Once 
more  he  raises  the  birchen  horn  and  trum¬ 
pets  the  “starter”  through  the  frozen  air. 

This  is  a  full-voiced  call  designed  to  be 
heard  for  miles,  in  case  the  calling-place  is 
favorably  situated  to  sound  the  country 
round.  No  finesse  is  needed,  just  a  high- 
pitched,  penetrating  sound.  Again  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  concentrated  listening  in  the  exag¬ 
gerated  silence. 

THE  light  is  stronger  now,  and  you  are 
getting  impatient.  Your  senses  re¬ 
spond  hysterically  to  every  sound.  An 
owl  hoots  from  a  neighboring  tree  and  is 
cursed  under  your  breath,  for  you  fear  it 
may  frighten  off  a  fearful  bull.  A  trout 
splashes  in  the  lake  near  you ;  by  the  noise 
he  must  be  a  three-pounder  at  least.  The 
jays  wake  up  and  begin  their  astonishing 
repertory  of  cries.  A  hornet  booms  by 
with  such  a  drone  that  before  it  passes  it 
fools  you  into  thinking  it  must  be  a  cow. 

A  big  bullfrog  will  hoax  you  every  time  at 
first.  You  listen  hard ;  and  yet  when  that 
faint  answer  comes  you  may  not  recognize 
it.  The  guide  may  nod  off  towards  the 
•  south,  but  you  hear  nothing. 

Ha!  What  was  that?  Surely  no  sound 
that  a  great  moose  could  make.  It  was  like 
the  distant  stroke  of  an  axe,  or  maybe  a 
dog  barking  a  mile  away  or  more.  You 
look  inquiringly  at  the  caller  and  point 
towards  the  spot.  He  nods  affirmatively 
and  your  heart  gives  a  bound.  If  you  are 
predisposed  to  have  bull-moose  fever,  now 
is  the  time  for  it  to  develop.  This  is 
what  you  came  so  far  for,  and  paid  your 
license-fee,  and  thought  and  dreamed  about ! 

The  man  whose  heart  doesn’t  beat  wildly 
when  he  knows  that  a  bull-moose  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  call,  is  no  sportsman — he  is  a 
jellyfish,  pure  and  simple! 

But  our  moose  is  heard  quite  clearly 
now.  He  is  not  at  all  so  far  away  as  we 
thought.  He  has  been  lying  down,  prob¬ 
ably  facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 


low  my  leader. 
There  is  no  wind 
stirring,  and  in  this  heavy 
swamp  it  wouldn’t  be  noticed  if 
there  were,  so  we  can  move  right 
upon  the  game.  It  is  a  question  of 
fooling  Mr.  Bull  by  means  of 
conversation,  for  he  is  very 
much  on  his  guard  now. 
Charlie  has  been  “kiddin’  ” 
him  with  challenges  as  we 
approached,  and  if  he  detects  the  fraud,  good 
night !  Each  man  steps  in  the  footprints  of  his 
predecessor.  There  are  only  three  of  us,  but 
that  is  one  too  many.  Let  us  hope,  that’s  all. 
Charlie  speaks  bull  boldly,  and  follows  with  the 
raucous  snarl  of  a  cow  and  the  whine  of  a  calf.  The 
idea  is  to  impress  the  bull  that  another  family  is 
coming  and  the  other  moose  too,  for  the  calves  are 
the  very  devil  sometimes,  and  are  apt  to  straggle 
and  give  the  alarm.  As  we  work  into  the  soft  swamp, 
Charlie  estimates  that  we  are  very  near ;  in  fact  we 
can  already  hear  them  moving,  though  very  faintly. 
The  old  bull  is  still  speaking,  sometimes  savagely, 
often  in  a  coaxing  way,  as  if  explaining  to 
the  old  lady  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

T  last  we  are  all  three  seated  on  our 
haunches  in  the  soft,  wet  moss,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  guide  to  make  up  his 
mind.  The  moose  are  not  fifty  yards 
away.  We  can  hear  them  whining  and 
grunting  and  browsing  as  if  they  were  in 
full  sight.  There  are  but  two  things  to  do : 
take  a  position  in  the  path  or  direction  in 
which  the  beasts  are  feeding,  or  boldly, 
quietly  and  quickly  walk  up  to  them.  In 
any  ordinary  country  the  latter  is  the  usual 
method.  But  here? — they  would  almost 
surely  get  our  scent.  Charlie  had  not  for 
some  minutes  made  any  sound  through  the 
call.  He  didn’t  dare  to  risk  it,  at  such 
close  quarters.  At  last  however  he  stuck 
the  mouth  of  the  call  into  the  moss  and 
emitted  a  peculiar  squeal  or  whine  such  as 
a  calf-moose  makes  when  it  is  lost  or  in 
distress.  Charlie  had  learned  it  from  a 
rich  experience  in  bringing  up  calves.  Then 
we  listened  in  doubt.  If  a  dead  silence 
were  to  follow,  Charlie  would  immediately 
call  “bull”  as  loud  as  he  could  and  tell  us 
to  rush  in  and  try  to  get  a  shot  before  the 
beasts  stampeded.  But  there  was  no  break 
in  the  sounds  of  feeding.  Two  minutes 
passed,  and  Charlie  was  evidently  at  his 
wits’  end. 

Then  suddenly  we  saw  a  strange  thing. 
A  slight  rustling  was  heard,  and  look ! 
There,  in  a  thick  copse  of  tangled  spruces 
and  maples  and  blackberry  bushes,  was  the 
gleam  of  a  yellow  antler!  Yes,  the  tips  of 
a  good-sized  one,  but  nothing  more.  Not 
a  man  dared  to  breathe,  nor  even  to  point 
his  rifle  that  way,  for  fear  of  startling  the 
big  beast.  It  seemed  wonderful  that  he  did 
not  get  our  scent,  for  he  was  not  over 
twenty  yards  off.  Yet  we  could  not  see 
a  square  inch  of  his  head  or  body — nothing 
but  the  tips  of  that  big  antler.  Not  a 
movement  did  he  make;  he  might  be  a  part 
of  the  landscape.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would 
be  a  contest  of  who  could  keep  still  the 
longest.  Meanwhile  we  were  keeping  up 
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we  could  not  hear  him  well.  He  speaks 
out  boldly  now  and  often.  The  caller  shakes  A 

his  head.  “That  bull’s  mated  !”  he  remarks  x\ 
in  a  disgusted  voice. 

“What?  Won’t  he  come?”  you  ask. 

“I’ll  soon  tell  ye,”  says  Charlie;  and 
raising  the  call,  he  sends  a  savage  “O-wah!” 
towards  the  swamp  where  the  bull  lurks. 

Before  he  takes  the  call  from  his  mouth 
the  answer  comes  back:  “IV ah!  Wah!” 

Mated,  there’s  no  doubt  o’  that.  Damn ! 

And  for  the  next  half-hour  Charlie  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  ignore  that  bull,  in  spite  of  his 
savage  talk.  But  no  further  answer  comes, 
and  at  last  Charlie  turns  to  us  and  says, 

“Well,  what  do  you  say?  Shall  we  still- 
hunt  ’im?” 

SO  be  it,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do,.  Occasionally  a  pair  of  mated 
moose  will  come  to  the  call,  the  cow 
generally  leading,  but  when  they  are  set¬ 
tled  down  in  some  fine  swamp  with  good 
feed  they  are  likely  to  stay  there,  the  bull 
merely  threatening  with  direst  punishment 
any  intruder  who  would  interfere  with  his 
matrimonial  arrangements. 

Now  watch  your  Uncle  Ned.  Off  comes 
everything  that  is  not  absolutely  needed. 

All  extra  clothing,  sweater,  heavy  shoes, 
etc.,  are  discarded.  The  light  sneakers  re¬ 
place  the  heavier  wear.  The  emergency 
lunch  is  placed  in  the  back  trousers  pocket, 
and  likewise  the  mittens — if  taken  at  all. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  walking,  and,  how¬ 
ever  cold  it  may  be  now,  you’ll  be  warm 
enough  in  five  minutes.  Don’t  carry  along 
a  single  unnecessary  ounce. 

Now  for  a  still-hunt,  not  in  the  open 
country  where  the  fallen  foliage  has  bared 
it,  but  in  the  thick  jungle  of  a  swamp 
grown  up  with  every  sort  of  scrub  stuff. 

It  is  a  mile  away  and  the  going  is  hard, 
much  harder  than  it  will  be  a  month  from 
now  when  the  frosts  have  reaped  their 
full  harvest.  At  last  we  are  on  the  swamp’s 
edge.  It  will  be  at  first  a  matter  of  fol- 
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a  terrible  lot  of  thinking.  One  of  us  at 
least  would  have  fired  at  him  if  only  one 
knew  where  his  body  was.  It  might  be  to 
the  right  of  the  left.  As  soon  as  he  made 
a  movement  we  could  tell,  and  he  would 
be  peppered  for  fair. 

IT  was  more  than  probable  that  the  bull, 
though  he  evidently  could  not  see  us 
distinctly,  would  notice  any  slightest 
movement,  and  not  one  of  us  dared  even 
to  turn  his  head  with  a  view  to  an  in¬ 
quiring  look  at  his  neighbor.  Oh,  for  a 
minute  of  conference.  The  sportsman 
shrunk  from  taking  any  initiative,  and  the 
two  oldsters  were  frankly  undecided  as  to 
the  best  action.  And  meanwhile  it  certain¬ 
ly  was  a  case  of  watchful  waiting  raised 
to  the  nth  power.  Each  one  of  us  was 
calculating  just  where  the  bull’s  neck  and 
shoulders  ought  to  be,  constructing  the 
beast  body  downward  with  only  the  given 
clue  of  those  antler  tips.  The  plan  that 
suggested  itself  as  the  best  to  me  was  for 
each  of  us  to  aim  at  the  point  he  thought 
would  cover  a  vital  part  of  the  bull  and 


shoot  quickly.  But  we  could  not  even  pro¬ 
pose  anything  aloud,  as  a  fraction  of  a 
second  would  see  those  tips  disappear,  to 
be  followed  by  a  tearing  through  the 
swamp  of  a  fleeing,  frightened  bull  moose. 

MEANWHILE  the  seconds  ticked  on 
into  minutes — or  so  it  seemed  to  me 
at  least.  Charlie  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  felt  a  tickling  in  his  throat,  and 
that  he  never  suffered  more  in  his  life  than 
endeavoring  to  keep  from  coughing.  At 
last  the  tenderfoot  solved  the  question  him¬ 
self,  as  I  all  along  felt  he  was  sure  to  do. 
Unable  any  longer  to  stand  the  strain  on 
his  nerves,  he  raised  his  rifle  quickly,  and 
without  taking  even  a  careful  aim,  he  pulled 
the  trigger  and  let  forth  through  that  quiet, 
peaceful  swamp  a  bang  out  of  his  .405  that 
seemed  verily  to  uproot  the  young  maples ! 

And  where  was  the  moose?  Where? 
Why,  right  where  he  was  before,  standing 
stock  still  without  a  movement  or  a  change 
of  position !  This  extraordinary  result  of 
his  bombshell,  or  rather  complete  lack  of 


result,  so  unnerved  the  tenderfoot  that  with 
hand  and  arm  now  palpably  trembling  he 
banged  away  twice  more  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  antler-tips,  while  the  others 
of  us  rose  to  our  feet  in  excitement.  There 
was  a  sound  of  breaking  brush  this  time, 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  an  express  train 
were  tearing  through  that  swamp. 

That’s  all.  We  found  the  trail  all  right. 
A  blind  baby  could  have  found  it.  In  one 
minute  it  was  as  if  a  moose  had  never 
been  anywhere  near  that  swamp,  so  far  as 
sound  was  concerned.  We  saw  that  the 
bull  had  been  standing  almost  broadside 
on,  and  we  dispute  yet  whether,  if  we  had 
fired  as  he  stood  concealed,  we  would  have 
downed  him  or  not.  That  the  bull  had 
not  moved  after  the  first  shot  did  not  sur¬ 
prise  an  old  moose-hunter  so  much,  as 
we  knew  that  sound  unaccompanied  by 
scent  or  sight  is  frequently  not  enough  to 
put  a  moose  to  instant  flight,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  or  third 
shot  had  probably  hit  his  antler  or  ear. 
At  any  rate  he  and  his  family  had  gone 
away  from  there. 


SHOT  GUN  GAUGES 

THE  CARRYING  POWER  OF  DIFFERENT 
SIZES  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BORE 


IN  this  country  and  in  England,  when  a 
man  wants  a  smaller  shotgun  than  a 
12,  his  thoughts  turn  to  a  20  rather  than 
a  16  bore.  Some  English  gunmaker  has 
stated  thaKhe  sells  five  hundred  12  bores 
to  one  16,  and  five  16s  to  one  20.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  16  is  the  standard. 
When  the  bore  is  not  mentioned,  16  is  un¬ 
derstood.  Twelve  is  used  for  trapshooting, 
and  sea-fowl;  16  for  the  bulk  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  which  is  field  shooting  at  hares  and 
partridges,  with  a  little  woodcock,  snipe 
and  pheasant  shooting  on  the  side. 

The  German  hare  and  partridge  gun  is 
a  16  bore,  29-inch  barrels,  6%  pounds.  The 
charge  is  1  1-16  ounces  of  No.  3  and  No. 
7  shot  and  dense  flake  powder  loaded  in 
a  shell  with  a  shoulder,  so  as  to  seat  the 
wad  with  an  air  space  over  the  powder. 
This  shell  every  gunsmith  in  Germany 
whom  I  consulted  advised  me  to  use.  They 
all  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  use 
it,  in  order  to  bore  the  gun  to  the  pattern 
I  wanted.  This  cartridge  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  one  in  Germany.  It  is  the  only  one 
with  more  than  one  ounce  of  shot.  All 
the  others  are  loaded  with  one  ounce  as 
standard  and  %  ounce  as  a  light  load. 

THE  idea  I  got  from  German  author¬ 
ities  on  the  choice  of  a  bore  was  that 
it  depended  altogether  on  the  weight 
of  shot  to  be  used.  For  one  ounce  light 
load,  iVs  medium  and  1  xk  heavy,  they  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  get  a  12  bore.  For  %,  %  and 
1  ounce  they  advised  a  16,  and  for  %,  % 
and  %,  a  20  bore.  With  fine  shot  the 
weights  were  somewhat  less.  The  powder 
charge  was  not  held  to  be  a  separate  fac¬ 
tor :  it  was  always  adjusted  to  the  weight 
(and  size)  of  shot  to  give  the  maximum 
velocity  consistent  with  a  regular  and  even 
pattern.  The  weight  of  the  gun,  I  was 
told,  should  not  influence  the  choice  of 
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bore,  because  a  gun  could  be  made  as  light 
as  desired  in  any  bore. 

For  one  ounce  of  shot  as  a  standard  load, 
according  to  this  view,  the  16  and  12  are 
equally  good.  The  choice  will  depend  upon 
the  second  load  one  will  use,  whether  over 
or  under  an  ounce.  For  %  of  an  ounce  the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  choice  of  20  or 
16  bore. 

THIS  is  a  convenient  way  to  decide  on 
the  bore.  It  offers  something  definite 
to  go  on.  In  England  the  16  bore 
has  fallen  from  its  former  one  ounce  to 
%  as  a  full  load  and  %  as  a  standard 
light  load.  The  weight  of  the  English 
16  bore  is  half  a  pound  less  than  the  Ger¬ 
man,  6x/4  pounds  being  the  average  with 
28-inch  barrels :  28  inches,  according  to  an 
English  authority,  is  as  long  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  best  possible  pattern  and 
penetration.  Anything  over  that  length 
of  barrel  helps  the  pointing  of  a  gun  but 
not  the  pattern. 

A  28-inch  16  bore  is  a  neat  looking  gun. 
The  general  proportions  are  well  balanced. 
I  asked  a  London  gunsmith  who  showed 
me  a  28-inch  16  bore  gun  how  long  the 
barrels  were,  and  he  could  not  tell  without 
measuring  them.  In  a  12  there  would  have 
been  no  doubt.  I  ordered  a  heavy  16  of 
6  pounds  10  ounces.  Later  I  was  shown 


the  gun  “in  white”  for  any  changes  to  be 
made  before  finishing  it.  His  brother  hap¬ 
pened  to  show  me  the  gun,  and  he  talked 
about  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  no¬ 
ticing  that  it  was  not  a  12.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  solidly  made,  with  thick 
barrels  at  the  breech.  An  equally  stout 
12  bore  would  have  been  a  clumsier  weapon. 

A  heavy  load  of  %  ounce  of  shot  in  a 
20  bore  increases  the  friction  through  the 
long  column  of  shot.  The  pattern  is  apt 
to  be  less  regular  from  interference  of  the 
shot  pellets.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  combination.  A  gun  must  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  to  match  the  recoil,  and  this 
weight  is  large  enough  to  give  one  a  solid 
gun  in  the  proper  bore  for  the  column  of 
shot. 

THE  English  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  are  using  lighter  loads  than 
they  used  to.  One  ounce  of  shot  is 
now  quite  common  for  field  shooting.  They 
still  stick  to  the  12  for  this  load  in  a  gun 
so  light  that  the  weight  could  be  better 
utilized  in  a  16.  Also  the  balance  could  be 
better  regulated  in  the  smaller  bore. 

The  two  extremes  of  a  very  light  12 
bore  with  one  ounce  of  shot  and  a  heavy 
20  with  %  ounce  are  the  fashion  at  present. 
The  medium  weight  and  bore  of  a  16  seem 
to  be  more  rational.  It  ought  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  gun  than  either  of  them,  made  with 
28  or  29-inch  barrels  and  a  weight  from 
6%  to  6 %  pounds,  according  to  the  weight 
of  shot  between  %  and  one  ounce. 

THE  bore  of  a  gun  is  said  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  pattern  and  penetra*- 
tion  except  through  the  weight  of  shot. 
The  full-choked  12  kills  farther  than  the 
20  because  the  shot-charge  is  larger.  If 
we  shoot  best  with  a  12  not  full-choked, 
(Continued  on  page  133.) 
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I  WORDS  TO  BEGINNERS 


THE  following  suggestions  are  modestly 
set  forth  in  the  hopes  of  being  service¬ 
able  to  amateurs  and  others  whose 
time  is  more  limited  to  actual  fishing  than 
the  careful,  painstaking  study  required  to 
get  just  the  right  equipment  best  fitted  to 
seduce  the  wily  trout,  even  under  adverse 
conditions.  The  writer’s  many  years’  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  streams  after  wild  trout,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  innate  habit  of  study  during 
the  frequent  evolutions  in  the  craft,  induce 
him  to  describe  his  own  methods  with 
greater  confidence,  and  because  he  has 
been,  and  still  is,  open  to  learn,  to  dig  into 
any  new,  up-to-date  idea  he  sees  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  favorite  sport. 

_  The  Rod. 

NO  matter  whether  his  pocket  be  stout 
or  slim,  every  trout  fisherman  should 
make  his  best  efforts  to  acquire  one 
(or  more)  of  the  best  rods.  It  should  be 
made  to  order,  or  a  careful  choice  that  it 
should  be  a  good  fit.  The  absurdity  of  a 
big  fat  man  giving  an  order  without  think¬ 
ing,  for  a  short,  slim  man’s  suit  of  clothes, 
and  parading  in  it  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friends  and  enemies,  is  not  a  whit  more 
foolish  than  a  small  man  wielding  a  big, 
heavy  rod,  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  true  I  began  trout  fishing  (because 
I  knew  no  better)  with  a  long,  heavy  Eng¬ 
lish  rod  of  solid  make.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  I  found  my  wrist  swollen  and  pained. 
That  rod  was  discarded  for  a  first-class, 
light  steel  rod,  which  did  good  service  many 
years.  However,  the  still  lighter,  springier, 
split  bamboo  rods  came  in  due  course. 

A  rod  well  adapted  to  all  forms  of  fly 
casting  can  be  bought  for  $20  up.  The 
more  up  you  get,  the  better — in  other  words, 
$50  is  well  spent  on  a  good  fly  rod.  When 


making  a  choice  (we  suppose  you  are  able 
to  cast  fairly  well)  you  ask  the  dealer  to 
fit  on  a  reel  for  proper  weight  balance. 
Aim  more  to  get  firmness,  easy  action, 
lightness  and  proper  length.  Don’t  expect 
to  land  a  ten  pound  fish  on  a  two  ounce 
rod,  yet  if  your  fishing  is  confined  to  the 
capture  of  finger  lings  up  to  ten  inches,  a 
two  or  three  ounce  rod  will  suffice. 

For  a  man  of  average  height  a  rod  nine 
foot  six  is  a  good  fit.  For  a  tall  man  of 
six  foot  or  over  a  ten  foot  rod  is  none  too 
long  for  a  big  arm  reach. 

For  a  small  man  a  nine  foot  rod  seems 
to  me  just  right  judging  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  All  high  priced  rods  have  Ger¬ 
man  silver  fittings  and  cork  handle,  ex¬ 
quisitely  finished.  The  most  expensive  are 
thus,  because  of  careful  artistic  finish,  the 
perfection  of  tying  and  selecting  of  wood. 

I  do  both  fly  and  bait  casting  with  the 
same  trout  rod,  and  for  that  reason  have 
an  agate  guide  of  medium  size  placed  eight¬ 
een  inches  above  cork  handle,  and  another 
at  the  end  tip  to  facilitate  the  sliding  line 
while  casting.  The  other  guides  should  be 
what  are  called  snake  guides.  In  good 
rods  these  guides  are  carefully  placed  at 
close  intervals  where  the  strain  is  greatest. 

The  Line. 

VERY  little  space  need  be  taken  to 
describe  the  right  trout  line  for  fly 
casting,  though  much  might  be  said 
on  the  importance  of  having  a  good  one. 
Several  experts  have  told  me  they  would 
use  nothing  but  the  imported  lines,  yet  the 
domestic  American-made  line  seems  to  be 
much  more  popular  with  the  rank  and  file 
in  the  craft.  Our  domestic  line  makers 
ought  to  (perhaps  do)  make  such  good 
lines  as  to  stop  assertions  of  this  kind.  Cer¬ 


tainly  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  home 
talent  in  the  competition  of  high  priced 
tackle. 

For  fly  casting,  the  only  line  that  gives 
perfect  satisfaction  is  a  tapered  line — very 
strong,  soft  and  pliable,  incapable  of  kink¬ 
ing,  extremely  light  in  weight,  and  from  75 
to  125  feet  in  length  with  a  graduated  taper 
at  both  ends  to  no  thicker  than  stout  gut. 
Its  durability  depends  upon  its  cost,  which 
varies  from  $2.50  to  as  much  as>$i5. 

The  cheaper  the  line,  the  more  frequently 
it  should  be  aired — that  is,  unwound  to  be 
thoroughly  dried,  almost  every  day;  it  will 
then  live  much  longer.  I  frequently  give 
my  line  a  coating,  by  taking  a  pinch  of  deer 
fat  and  running  it  between  finger  and 
thumb  from  the  thin  end  to  twenty-five  feet 
distance,  afterwards  using  a  clean  rag  to 
wipe  it  smooth. 

I  favor  the  medium,  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  thin.  If  you  expect  to  encounter  very 
large  fish,  the  thick  line  is  best.  You  can 
procure  a  first  class  line  of  many  different 
makes,  both  domestic  or  foreign,  at  almost 
every  reliable  tackle  shop. 

So  far  as  casting  goes,  the  difference  is 
of  negligible  quality  in  river  fishing.  For 
tournament  casting  I  believe  the  weight 
and  thickness  are  an  important  factor,  but 
tournament  casters  are  rarely  good  anglers 
on  the  stream.  Their  object  in  life  seems 
only  bent  on  long  casts,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  for  trout  fishing  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Your  success  is  always  greater 
by  getting  near  the  fish  and  casting  as 
short  a  line  as  possible. 

Tro^J  Leaders  of  Gut. 

GOOD  leader  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  angler’s  rig  to  understand  and 
choose  what  is  best,  and  the  price 
paid  (like  that  of  buying  a  rod)  is  the  best 
evidence  in  getting  perfection. 

Really  good  leaders  of  the  best  tapered 
gut  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars 
each.  They  should  be  perfectly  round  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  thickness  at  the  loop 
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drake,  soldier  drake,  and  needle  tail.  The 
drakes  are  used  dry  on  the  surface,  the 
shad-fly  and  needle  tail  are  fished  wet. 

In  wet  fishing  with  two  or  three  flies  orv 
your  leader,  the  largest  in  size  should  al¬ 
ways  be  placed  on  the  tail  or  end  of  the 
.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and  mild 
round  the  ist  of  May,  the  brown  drake,, 
fished  dry,  will  get  trout  to  rise.  If  it  is- 
cold  and  gloomy,  high,  cold  water,  the 
female  shad,  as  end.  fly,  and  needle  tail,  as- 
upper  fly,  may  be  fished  wet. 

Normal  weather  in  May  forces  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  flies  of  various  species.  Trout 
are  bold  and  voracious,  being  less  careful! 


should  be  a  shade  finer  than  the  end  of  the 
line  and  the  graded  fineness  should  be  al¬ 
most  invisible,  except  for  the  knots,  of 
which  the  fewer  there  are,  the  better.  The 
loop  to  which  you  tie  the  line  should  +>e 
made  as  small  as  possible;  indeed  no  larger 
than  just  room  enough  for  the  line  to  go 
through,  for  the  simple  reason  where  the 
gut  is  so  thick  a  long  double  gut  loop 
interferes  largely  with  a  graceful  cast  of 
very  light  flies. 

There  are  various  favorite  modes  of  at¬ 
taching  gut  loops  to  line.  The  one  I  favor 
is  a  safe  one,  instantly  untied  without 
trouble,  though,  after  a  little  use  it  frays 
the  end  of  the  line  about  an  inch,  but  it  is 
the  best  I  know. 

The  length  of  the  leader  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  fit  the  length  of  rod,  measuring 
from  the  tip  to  enable  you  to  hold  the  end 
fly  between  finger  and  thumb  at  the  rod 
handle  grasp.  Many  inconveniences  occur 
if  the  leader  is  shorter  or  longer.  The  gut 
should  never  be  drawn  through  the  tip 
guide.  For  wet  fishing  with  three  flies, 
the  distance  apart  from  the  end  fly  should 
be  three  feet,  and  the  length  of  gut  in  two 
dropper  flies  should  be  three  inches  from 
the  leader,  and  both  gut  droppers  must  be 
exactly  the  same  thickness  of  gut  where 
tied  on  the  leader. 

Never  attach  a  snelled  fly  on  your  leader; 
don’t  use  snelled  flies  at  end  of  leader  con¬ 
nected  by  a  double  loop.  Eyed  flies  are 
the  only  possible  thing  in  fine  fly  fishing,  so 
tie  the  end  fly  by  means  of  a  neat,  safe  knot. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  rig  all  three  flies 
must  be  attached  without  loops.  No  expert 
permits  gut  loops.  They  are  most  detri¬ 
mental  to  good  casting,  and  for  that  reason 
you  should  thoroughly  understand  how  to 
tie  various  knots  and  know  the  peculiarities 
of  gut.  Never  fish  without  testing  your 
gut  leader ;  much  better,  indeed,  for  you 
to  pull  it  apart  than  have  the  mortification 
of  a  large  trout  doing  so> 

Eyed  hooks  should  never  have  a  loose 
end  of  gut  sticking  out — tie  well,  and  trim 
close,  have  a  neatly  tied  fly.  Never  begin 
casting  to  a  fish  with  a  dry  gut  leader,  it 
must  be  perfectly  straight  and  thoroughly 
soaked  when  it  falls  on  the  water.  A  cork¬ 
screw  shaped  leader  is  a  dead  sure  scarer 
of  trout.  A  leader  box  with  damp  felt  is 
very  essential,  saves  time  and  gives  comfort. 


THE  BEST  FLIES  TO  CATCH  TROUT. 

AFTER  many  years’  careful  study  in 
the  preparation  of  my  book,  “Amer¬ 
ican  Trout  Stream  Insects,”  I  have  out¬ 
grown  the  age  of  bumptious  assumption  to 
dictate  or  even  advise  a  selected  list  of 
flies,  though  I  see  others  do  continue  to 
tell  their  angling  brethren  that  the  coach¬ 
man,  black  gnat,  Wickham’s  fancy,  etc.,  are 
good  flies. 

I  am  quite  aware  also,  that  salt  is  good 
on  potatoes.  Nobody  so  far  has  seen  fit 
to  deny  that  if  you  select  from  your  book  a 
copy  of  some  insect  you  see  trout  feed  on, 
or  the  insect  you  see  most  abundant  if 
trout  are  not  feeding — then  you  have  the 
right  fly  to  allure  all  trout,  big  or  little,  for 
you  cannot  fail  to  win  success  because  you 
take  no  chances. 

I  could  hardly  do  otherwise  than  advise 
anglers  to  use  American  nature  flies,  which 
are  tied  to  imitate  exactly  all  the  most 
abundant  insects  the  trout  consume  as  food. 
Indeed,  I  conceive  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  anglers  will  never  dream  of  using 
fancy  flies,  or  throw  a  useless  bunch  of 
colored  feathers  any  old  way,  but  they  will 
use  a  method  founded  on  common  sense 
and  simple  reason. 

Should  the  quarry  be  quite  large  where 
you  fish,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  large 
fly.  The  average  insect  fits  on  a  No.  8 
and  io  hook. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  are  about 
three  large  drakes  and  four  duns,  also  a 
few  large  spinners.  In  June  the  rise  of 
large  insects  diminishes — two  drakes  and 
four  duns.  In  July  all  the  most  abundant 
insects  are  small.  Except  in  isolated  in¬ 
stances  you  see  a  few  large  stone-flies  that 
appear  only  on  dull,  cloudy  days  or  late 
evenings. 

The  shad-fly  is  abundant  from  early  May 
till  middle  of  June,  and  the  brown  drake 
(march  brown)  seem  to  be  on  the  wing 
at  the  same  time  and  places  along  with  the 
shad-fly.  Unless  the  weather  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  mild,  which  it  rarely  is,  when  the 
season  opens  April  15,  insects  are  small 
and  scanty. 

You  see  few  trout  rising  before  May  1, 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  the  higher 
altitudes,  cold  winds,  frost,  after  sundown, 
and  the  river  ice  cold.  Warm  April  days 
induce  a  rise  of  female  shad-fly,  brown 


to  choose  their  diet  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  May  fishing  is  the  least 
difficult  because  there  is  plenty  of  food  and' 
the  fish  are  visibly  feeding  all  the  day  and* 
night.  Towards  the  middle  of  May  the 
large  green  drake  appears  in  growing  abun¬ 
dance;  then  next  in  value  is  brown  drake, 
sandy,  black  gnat,  yellow  sally,  alder  and 
golden  spinner;  all  appear  on  the  water  if 
the'  weather  is  near  normal.  The  shad-fly, 
male  and  female,  is  present  in  varying 
numbers  throughout  the  month,  and  for 
that  reason  is  perhaps  the  best  fly  of  all  to- 
use  under  the  changing  conditions  of  so- 
erratic  a  month  -as  May. 

Buy  no  snelled  flies,  tie  your  own  knots 
on  eyed  hook  flies,  make  a  neat,  firm  knot 
with  gut  end  trimmed,  close  to  the  eye, 
after  being  pulled  to  a  good  hard  test  while- 
the  gut  is  wet.  Never  begin  real  fly  cast¬ 
ing  for  trout  till  your  gut  leader  is  soaked' 
to  work  stretched  out  straight,  and  the- 
flies  stand  away,  following  the  leader  to- 
dro,p  light  on  the  water.  A  stiff,  circular 
cork-screw  leader  will  scare  the  fish. 

The  minor  accessories — net,  waders,  bas¬ 
ket,  clothing,  are  all  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  The  reel  is  not  important  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  should  be  a  good  single  click 
reel  with  a  fair  sized  handle  to  wind  easy 
and  rapid,  and  the  spool  large  enough  to- 
have  space  left  after  your  line  is  wound. 
An  overwound  reel  is  a  nuisance,  because- 
the  line  then  does  not  wind  even  and  be¬ 
comes  tangled. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  regret  to  other 
writers,  along  with  myself,  that  editors 
deem  it  wise  to  prohibit  the  mention  of 
various  makers,  and  dealers  who  supply  the 
craft  with  tackle.  I  admit  the  justice  of 
it,  but  For  the  reader’s  sake  I  could  wish 
that  in  some  way  an  arrangement  could  be- 
worked  wherein  the  writer  could  mention- 
what  is  best  to  select.  It  can  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  finer  art  of  fly  fishing  for 
trout  does  require,  or  rather  the  best  fish¬ 
ing  is  infinitely  more  easy  and  successful' 
with  the  more  expensive  and  best  equipment. 

Legitimate,  sportsmanlike  fishing  is  al¬ 
together  different  than  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  country  youth,  with  pole,  string 
and  rusty  nail  for  sinker,  and  a  big  fat 
worm  or  minnow  as  bait.  The  comparison 
is  indeed  very  odious,  but  the  two  methods 
produce  very  different  results  if  the  real 
angler  is  fairly  well  up  in  the  ways  of  the 
craft,  and  habit  of  the  trout. 


THE  CALL  TO  CAMP 


WE  are  here ! 

It  is  dusk.  The  sunset  is  red  and 
silent  beyond  the  hills,  and  velvet 
shadows  are  drifting  out  of  the  woods 
down  to  the  sandy  shore  of  the  lake. 
There  is  a  deep  peace  in  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  about/ us. 

We  have  come.  We  have  gathered! 
And  now  glows  before  us  our  first  camp¬ 
fire  of  the  season.  The  city  is  forgotten. 
Its  streets  are  strange — therefore  do  not 
mention  them  in  our  presence.  Business 
may  beckon  unnoticed,  civilization  may 
stand  unheralded;  our  whole  and  sole  ob¬ 
ject  now  is  to  watch  the  trout  and  the 
bacon  broil. 

Yes,  we  have  a  peculiar  fetich — this  our 
camp-fire.  The  Red  Gods  have  called ! 
This  call — this  subtle,  penetrating  call — 
came  to  us  the  other  day.  We  heard  in 
strange  lands,  and  answered.  We  scaled 
obstructing  walls,  and  ran  away  from 
desk  and  pen  and  the  trimmed  hedges  of 
lawns,  and  came.  We  knew  the  call  was 
insistent — felt  it  to  be  so — therefore  we 
dropped  the  reins  of  the  world  and  came. 
The  woods  belong  to  us;  our  blood  and 
our  hearts  belong  to  the  woods. 

We  are  here.  The  trees  and  we  are 
one. 

( Turn  that  trout,  Jim,  my  chum;  it  is 
smoking!  The  grease  in  the  pan  is  blue 
with  heat.) 

The  fragrance  of  balsam  and  pine  floats 
above  us.  The  brook  gurgles  among  the 
stones  over  yonder.  The  pines  are  dark 
green,  and  their  needles  are  whispering 
dreamily.  There  are  healthful  couches  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees  waiting  for  us,  and 
there  are  paths  wandering  among  the  hills 
and  leading  out  along  the  banks  of  mean¬ 
dering  streams  that  we  may  explore  to¬ 
morrow. 

Why  did  we  linger  in  the  cities  as  long 
as  we  did?  The  question  being  unanswer¬ 
able,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  answer.  Hun¬ 
grily  we  now  drink  into  our  lungs  the 
tonic  of  the  woods — real  air  with  a  vital 
tang  to  it.  We  are  thankful  that  we  are 
here. 

What  matters  what  we  were  yesterday 
— merchants  or  capitalists  or  office  clerks 


or  college  men?  Our 
former  callings  affect 
nothing  that  belongs  to 
us  today;  we  are  now 
woodsmen.  The  voca¬ 
tions  we  professed  to 
follow  last  week  so  zeal¬ 
ously,  so  diligently  and 
enthusiastically,  are  for¬ 
gotten.  We  are  many 
men  from  many  walks 
and  many  stations,  gath¬ 
ered  to  a  single  call. 

We  listened  for  the 
benediction  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  when  we  started 
out.  It  came.  “May  the 
way  be  clear  before  you 
when  the  old  Spring-fret 
comes  o’er  you,  and  the 
Red  Gods  call  for  you !’’ 

We  picked  up  the  pad¬ 
dles,  pushed  the  canoe 
into  the  water  with  all 
paraphernalia  on  board, 
and  paddled  upstream. 

This  afternoon  we  came 
to  the  headwaters  of  our 
creek.  The  Great  Divide 
lay  before  us,  and  the  sun  was  low 
in  the  west.  Beyond  the  ridge  lay 
the  calling,  luring,  subtle-voiced  wilder¬ 
ness;  back  of  us  lay  the  cities.  With¬ 
out  a  backward  glance  or  a  pause  we 
hauled  across  the  portage.  A  network  of 
unmapped  streams  welcomed  us.  Beyond 
lay  a  hundred  mirroring  lakes  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  land,  and  trout  and  ducks  and 
wild  rice  flats  and  singing  sunsets  became 
suddenly  and  strangely  intermeshed  with 
our  thoughts. 

With  one  consent  we  decided  to  camp 
for  the  night.  We  gathered  dry  brush¬ 
wood  and  the  rough,  shaggy  boughs  of 
cedar  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset.  That 
was  a  short  half-hour  ago.  Now  our 
camp-fire  is  builded.  The  bacon  is  sizz¬ 
ling  noisily  and  the  coffee  is  at  hand. 


We  will  worship  at  the  ancient  pagan 
altars  and  cater  to  our  hungers  in  the 
fashion  of  virile  young  men. 

We  are  here!  Ye  gods,  but  we  are 
thankful ! 

“SHOOT1N’  ‘EM  SETT IN*.  *’ 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  edi¬ 
torial  “Ef  you  shoot  ’em  settin’  ”  and  am 
willing  to  go  on  the  stand. 

The  truly  ethical  sportsman,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  one  who  takes  into  consideration  the 
quantity  of  game  in  the  locality  hunted 
and  so  governs  his  acts.  A  good  wing 
shot  with  a  good  dog  might  be  a  poorer 
sportsman  than  the  man  who  alone  hunted 
out  partridge  and  “shot  ’em  settin’,”  but 
who  was  satisfied  with  a  fewer  number. 
The  man  who  does  not  own  a  dog  and 
cannot  shoot  birds  on  the  wing  should  not 

partridge  "settin’."  J.  G.  Fulton. 
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By  RIPLEY 


QUOI  HEE!  QUOI  HEE! 

THE  CHEERY  ECHO  OF  THE  QUAIL 
DECIDES  THE  COURSE  OF 
ONE  CAREER 


MY  DEAR  ROBERT How  well  you 
knew  it !  The  life  of  a  trainer  is 
not  a  bed  of  roses,  but  for  days  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  answer  your 
letter.  It  meant  too  much  to  me.  All 
you  wrote  about  and  planned  for  me  was 
studied  over  more  carefully  than  anything 
in  my  life.  It  recalled  to  me,  in  a  way,  my 
acquaintances  along  the  river.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  every  morning  to  observe  the  river 
and  the  stage  of  water.  They  stare  at  it 
impassively.  You  see  people  like  this  along 
all  streams  of  ’consequence.  The  villagers 
make  it  a  resort.  Try  to  visualize  how 
they  must  feel  away  from  it,  then  think  of 
what  the  fields  and  the  woods  are  to  me. 

It  is  like  you  to  be  kind  and  thoughtful, 
and  hold  out  the  inducements  of  city 
existence  to  me,  whose  life  in  recent  years 
you  suppose  has  had  only  the  varying  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  fields  to  interest.  You  mean 
it  for  my  social  elevation  as  well,  and  to 
wrest  me  from  the  poignant  moments  of 
a  trainer.  From  that  and  a  business  point 
of  view  I  regard  it  as  excellent,  and  as 
redundant  of  your  thoughtfulness  and  un¬ 
selfishness  striving  to  assist  others  to  lof¬ 
tier  spheres. 

I  fear  I  am  tainted  with  wild  life,  and 
the  woods  and  streams  have  more  influence 
over  me  than  the  city.  My  wants  now  are 
merely  nominal.  I  know,  if  the  wild  ever 
called  anyone,  I  was  the  one  that  re¬ 
sponded. 

PARDON  a  minute’s  interruption.  An 
old  lady  is  here  with  claims  against 
my  self-hunting  pup.  It  appears  he 
is  a  goose  fancier,  and  young  as  he  is,  lie 
has  gone  in  for  it  strongly.  She  says  six, 
and  I  am  paying  for  them.  It  assures  me 
that  the  goose  market  is  soaring. 

Only  yesterday  a  sportsman  wrote  me. 
He  had  been  a  great  success  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  and  now  owns  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  one  of  the  big  automobile  factor¬ 
ies.  His  sentiments  were  briefly  expressed : 
“I  am  sixty  five,  have  made  lots  of  money 
and  have  developed  a  bad  case  of  stomach 
trouble.  I  want  to  get  out  of  business. 
I  hate  shows.  I  only  tolerate  society.  I 
want  to  get  to  your  wild  country  as  soon 
as  I  can  sell  out.  What  is  the  use  of  liv¬ 
ing  away  from  rod,  dog,  and  gun?” 

I  have  wandered,  but  now  I  resume. 
Talk  about  atavism;  my  ancestors  surely 
shifted  to  me  their  love  for  the  woods  and 
fields.  It  did  not  exhibit  itself  right  at 


once;  but  it  showed  abundantly  when  the 
real  occasion  presented  itself. 

I  was  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  of 
course  bolted.  The  big  financial  collapse 
came— of  which  you  have  memory.  I  was 
away  from  the  city  at  the  time,  in  this 
country,  where  I  am  now.  Something  in¬ 
duced  me  to  buy  the  little  cabin.  Now  I 
know  what  it  was;  the  number  of  quail  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  bought  it,  though  the  . 
land  was  poor  and  is  yet  poor,  but  I 
thank  Fate  for  the  noble  prompting.  When 
I  returned  to  the  city  I  found  that  the 
source  of  my  income  had  vanished,  and  I 
was  practically  penniless. 

In  another  year  my  cabin  had  changed 
until  you  would  never  recognize  it  as  the 
same  place.  Everything  became  tidy;  even 
the.  cheap  furniture  took  on  a  new  polish 
and  refinement.  It  became  such  a  cosy 
little  nest.  I  smile  now  as  I  contrast  the 
luxuriousness  of  your  den.  Why  your 
small  oriental  tabourette  cost  more  than 
everything  in  my  shack,  but  it  is  lusterless 
and  dead  for  the  want  of  what  my  .home 
has,  a  blue-eyed  mistress.  You  know  I 
won  her,  Robert. 

To  assist  in  running  the  little  farm  I 
got  a  few  dogs  to  train.  I  was  green  about 
the  farming  part.  And  as  it’s  the  little 
home  of  ours  I  can’t  think  of  giving  it  up 
despite  your  kindly  offer.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  it  affects  to  ponder  over  parting 
from  it.  The  blue-eyed  one  and  I  have 
consulted,  and  a  dearth  of  conclusions  have 
been  reached.  She  does  not  want  the  city, 
and  neither  do  I,  and  I  know  the  dogs  well 
enough  to  voice  their  opinion.  What  fools 
we  are  to  throw  away  the  gift  of  the  gods 
for  the  simplicity  of  outdoor  life! 

My  eyes  close  and  a  dream  of  your 
future  takes  precedence.  I  am  awakened 
by  the  call  of  .  the  quail  across  in  the 
adjoining  fields.  Out  in  the  big  stretch  of 
wheat  stubble  I  see  the  dog,  high-headed, 
breathing  every  scent  as  he  gallops.  I 
gaze  again,  and  on  the  ridge  he  has  turned 
motionless,  as  a  thing  of  stone.  It  is  the 
same  covey  that  he  found  yesterday.  The 
faithful  creature  will  remain  there  until  I 
come.  This  is  my  greatest  enjoyment. 
The  other  would  be  insignificant  without  it. 


I  believe  if  I  had  to  live  in  the  heart  of 
a  big  city  for  a  month,  I  would  choke  for 
a  breath  of  the  wilderness.  I  am  sure  of 
it!  Nature  in  performing  my  conversion 
to  her  ways  did  it  well.  I  love  lots  of  the 
things  of  your  city  and  some  of  its  people. 
But  close  to  Nature  I  love  better  and  fit 
better. 

Getting  down  to  things  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  more  my  wife  and  I  have  visited 
the  cities  the  narrower  we  viewed.  They 
say  traveling  broadens.  It  may  do  it  for 
others,  but  it  has  done  the  reverse  for  me. 
It  has  narrowed  me  more.  Your  beautiful 
parks  are  insignificant,  petty  portrayals  of 
what  man  once  destroyed,  and  your  art 
galleries  show  on  canvas  only  what  Nature 
exhibits  every  day. 

LISTEN !  Outside  in  the  stillness  of 

the  close  of  such  a  beautiful  October 
day,  I  hear  them.  Something  has 
scattered  them.  Over  in  the  sedge  echoes  a 
tremulous  Quoi  Hee!  Qnoi  Hee!  Quoi 
Hee!  The  little  brown  gallant  is  running. 
From  the  fringe*  of  sumac  bursts  plaintive¬ 
ly,  Quoi  Hee!  Quoi  Hee!  and  out  in  the 
ragweed  are  many  little  voices  calling  simi¬ 
larly.  Probably  the  swoop  of  a  hawk  has 
caused  the  distress.  I  have  not  heard  its 
shrill  call.  Then  there  is  silence  after  the 
voices  appear  to  mingle.  I  know  that  they 
have  gotten  together.  Curious,  is  it  not, 
that  I  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  quail? 

Oh,  yes,  shall  I  or  shall  I  not?  Your 
magnificent  proposal ! 

Abruptly  the  big  black  and  white  pointer 
Mac  has  entered  the  room.  The  sight  of 
mfi  through  the  open  door  has  been  his 
invitation.  He  hears  the  last  strain  of  the 
quail,  perks  up,  then  lays  his  head  upon 
my  knees.  Presently  he  looks  up.  with 
those  dreamy  brown  eyes  studying  my  vis¬ 
age.  Then  I  think  of  my  love  for  the 
fields,  and  the  days  of  pleasure  I  have  spent 
there.  I  believe  I  read  a  plea  in  those 
eyes  against  you. 

Does  he  know  my  dilemma?  There  is  a 
sadness  in  his  face  that  I  never  noted  be¬ 
fore.  All  my  days  of  happiness — well — 
Hark!  I  hear  another  note  down  in  the 
flat  of  sedge,  vibrant  in  the  frost-bitten  air 
of  evening.  It  is  the  final  call  to  his  kind, 
and  as  the  quail  lingers  clear  on  his  Quoi 
Hee!  I  feel  it  influencing  me.  I  must 
answer  immediately.  I  will  not  accept,  for 
I  am  powerless  to  resist  the  call  of  the  wild ! 
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OUR  BEST  BASS  DAY 

HOW  THE  QUARTET  HIT  A  BIT 
OF  JUST  RIGHT  BAIT  FISHING 

By  Will  C.  Parsons. 


BEFORE  me  there  is  a  photograph. 
From  the  high  lights  and  the  shadows 
of  this  record  in  brown  and  white, 
steal  memories,  vivid  even  now,  as  the 
leaves  of  a  frost-nipped  maple. 

Through  the  needles  of  the  big  pine  trees, 
whose  sighs  one  almost  hears;  whose  de¬ 
lightful,  tangy  odor  one  almost  smells, 
comes  the  glint  of  crystal  waters  ruffled 
by  a  gentle  breeze. 

Again  one  sees  the  line  of  silk  slink 
out,  then  grow  taut;  sees  the  reel  handle 
increase  its  pace  from  a  slow  and  stately 
revolution,  faster  and  faster,  until  after 
the  “second  run”  it  whirls  like  a  Dervish, 
and  becomes  but  a  silvery  blurred  circle. 

One  hears  the  drone  of  the  reel  grow 
to  a  shriek;  sees  the  tip  bend  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  curve  while  the  line  cuts  the  water  in 
circles  of  ever-lessening  diameter. 

Now  comes  a  splash,  with  its  myriads  of 
water  drops  scintillating  in  the  afternoon’s 
sunlight,  and  from  his  element  an  angry 
bass  with  mouth  agape  leaps  and  shakes 
his  head  in  vain  endeavor  to  rid  himself  of 
that  barb  of  steel. 


Fighting  every  inch,  rushing  under  the 
boat  and  dangerously  close  to  the  anchor 
rope,  he  swerves,  and  makes  for  the  shelter 
of  the  underwater  weed  beds,  or  perhaps 
calls  upon  the  stems  of  the  pond  lilies  for 
aid  in  his  extremity. 

WEAKER  and  weaker  is  the  strain 
on  the  willing  lancewood ;  shorter 
and  shorter  are  the  mad  rushes. 
At  last,  belly  up,  he  floats  into  the  landing 
net,  is  boated  and  his  spinal  cord  severed 
— for  it  is  not  in  the  books  to  cause  need¬ 
less  suffering. 

But  he  is  yours:  won  in  honest  fight. 
He  gave  battle,  and  met  defeat.  Again 
gazing  over  the  vistas  of  time,  I  picture 
my  three  comrades  and  myself,  as  we  were 
the  afternoon  of  our  “best  day.” 

Like  a  bulletin  board  closely  writ  with 
war  news,  the  photograph  tells  the  mor¬ 
tality  side  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bass.  There 
are  the  three  rods;  and  there  the  two  min¬ 
now  buckets,  and  the  pair  of  anchors, 
while  on  a  rack  made  of  birch  are  sus¬ 
pended  fifty-seven  fish.  Twenty-eight  of 
these  are  small  mouths,  nine  weighing  over 
four  pounds  each.  None  is  under  a  pound 
and  a  half,  and  no  fish  that  was  not  fatal¬ 
ly  hooked  was  boated.  How  many  were 
put  back  into  the  lake,  I  do  not  know. 
There  was  no  time  for  arithmetic  that 
afternoon. 

A  sign  painted  by  the  camp  jack-o’- 
trades  reads : 


4  Rods — 2  hrs.  catch. 
105  Pounds. 


Behind  this  example  of  fish  butchery  I 
see  a  bit  of  looking-glass  hanging  against 
the  pole  of  the  tent.  Just  why  it  is  there 
is  mysterious  to  me.  We  never  shaved  in 
camp,  and  the  majority  being  bald-headed, 
there  was  no  need  for  a  comb.  Certainly 
a  man  in  the  woods  is  not  so  handsome 
an  object  that  he  need  look  at  himself  in 
the  glass ! 

Of  the  four  men  who  fished  that  after¬ 
noon,  two  have  passed  over  the  Divide; 
one  is  going  blind,  and  I— I  am  writing 
this. 

In  looking  at  that  picture  I  wonder  if 
any  of  the  four,  if  chance  or  fate  provided, 
would  do  the  same  again.  ’Tis  true,  that 
by  a  rare  bit  of  good  fortune  we  were  able 
to  ice  the  fish  and  send  them  to  a  chari¬ 
table  institution  in  Milwaukee,  where  they 
were  greatly  needed  and  appreciated.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  Would  we  do  it 
again?  I  seem  to  hear  the  answer  in  the 
negative. 

HOWEVER  damning  that  picture, 
with  its  direct  evidence,  it  is  price¬ 
less  to  me.  It  conjures  up  both 
pleasure  and  pain.  It  calls  up  mirth  and 
misery,  hardship  and  ease  and  sometimes 
casts  sunbeams  into  the  crannies  of  a 


brain  where  dark  shadows  lurked  before. 

Now  for  the  fish : 

Up  '  on  the  Wisconsin-Michigan,  and 
starting  in  west  from  State  Line  station, 
they  called  it  fourteen  miles  to  the  lake 
where  our  headquarters  camp  was  to  be 
located. 

Being  wise  to  the  roads  (?)  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  absence  of 
springs  on  the  wagons  containing  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  our  big  party  (for  there  were 
fourteen  men  including  the  cook  in  the  out¬ 
fit)  most  of  us  elected  to  walk! 

In  one  hand  I  carried  a  pail  of  good  old 
Columbus,  Ohio,  home  cooking ;  in  the 
other,  a  bundle  of  rods.  What  pockets 
there  were  in  the  few  clothes  I  wore  con¬ 
tained  reels,  lines  and  the  like.  I  never 
depend  on  the  wagon  for  my  chances  ta 
fish ! 

That  fourteen  miles  was  anything  but  a 
joyful  ramble.  The  mosquitoes  left  a  path 
of  gore  about  one’s  neck;  the  “nosee’ems” 
crawled  in  where  the  legs  of  the  mosquitoes 
were  thinnest;  the  deer  flies  pinched  their 
“pound  of  flesh”  at  random  and — we  had 
forgotten  our  canteen.  Why  is  it  that  a 
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Not 


Charon  Waiting  at  the  Big  Ferry — Just  a  Casual  Visitor  at  the  Camp. 


man  is  thirstiest  four  miles  from  one  lake 
and  three  miles  and  nine-tenths  from  the 
other  ? 

AT  last,  camp  established,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  odd  little  jobs  that 
make  for  the  success  of  a  four  weeks’ 
outing  complete,  we  began  to  fish,  at  first  in 
the  home  lake,  then  growing  more  and 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  wanderlust,  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  other  gems  of  the  woods  until 
part  of  our  people  at  least  found  the  now 
famous  Crab  Lake  Mecca. 

Now  for  that  Best  Day: 

The  two  Charlies,  Theodore  and  I  had 
grown  tired  of  just  catching  fish.  We 
wanted  more  fishing,  bigger  fish,  and  newer 
scenes.  W e  studied  the  map  of  Vilia  Coun¬ 
ty  and  started  out.  The  Charlies  had  an 
improvised  sail  boat,  and  as  long  as  the 
wind  held  good,  Theo  and  I,  taking  turns 
at  the  rowing,  were  playing  a  pair  of  bad 
second  fiddles.  'We  separated  at  the  first 
big  island  and  when  we  shot  the  outlet, 
the  white  dot  away  ahead  showed  that 
muslin  was  better  than  ash  for  the  present. 
We  saw  the  Charlies  no  more  until  Theodore 
and  I  bumped  into  the  grammar  school 
of  all  the  bass  at  recess  that  afternoon. 
Theo,  unfortunately  and  most  unwisely, 
was  breaking  in  a  new  pair  of  leather  boots 
that  day,  and  as  he  alternately  wet  them 
by  sticking  first  one  leg,  then  the  other, 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  then  allow¬ 
ing  old  Sol  his  innings,  he  developed  a 
case  of  “shed  ’em.” 

We  made  a  short  portage,  and  in  the 
next  lake  put  out  the  spoons— one  a  Skin¬ 
ner  No.  6  and  the  other  a  do-dad  with  a 
ball  in  the  center  and  blades  revolving 
about  the  sphere.  If  the  fish  were  there, 
thev  refused  to  “spoon.  The  next  lake, 
reached  by  a  little  longer  portage,  requir¬ 
ing  more  sapling  rollers  and  a  great  deal 
of  grunting — for  we  were  using  wooden 
boats — was  a  gem,  about  as  round  as  the 
full  moon.  There  was  a  little  fringe  of 
beach,  and  then  came  the  virgin  pines. 

A  bald  eagle  circled  overhead,  and  as 
we  floated  and  watched  him  in  his  majestic 


dips  and  slants,  came  the  roar  of  a  gun 
from  the  timber,  and  the  big  bird  fell,  his 
great  wings  spread  out  on  the  water. 

Appeared  a  Chippewa  Indian,  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  He  had  escaped  be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  to  shore  and  tell  him 
what  we  thought  of  him.  I  have  a  few 
of  those  feathers  from  that  grand  bird  yet. 
They  conjure  up  the  flight  of  that  degen¬ 
erate  redskin,  but  do  not  convey  the  roar 
that  we  sent  after  him  as  he  split  the 
breeze. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  Little  Gem,  we  saw 
a  good  run  of  minnows  and  stopped  to  fill 
our  pail.  I  had  the  deep  end  of  the  net, 
and  wore  only  my  flannel  shirt.  As  the 
tail  thereof  floated  out  righc  merrily  with 
the  tide,  the  flies  and  other  land  fliers 
took  advantage  of  my  innocence,  pose  and 
general  business  with  the  deep  end  of  the 
net. 

It  was  very  bad  medicine,  but  we  got 
the  minnows.  We  had  caught  only  one 
small  bass  by  this  time,  and  as  it  was  near 
noon  we  stopped  at  the  outlet  into  the  big 
lake  to  boil  the  kettle  and  roast  the  bass  in 
case  of  peaty  mud. 

To  cook  a  fish  that  way,  you  first  take 
out  all  the  “works”  and  then  make  a  “plas¬ 
ter  cast”  over  the  whole  fish.  Drop  the 
wet  ball  on  the  coals  and  about  the  time 
the  mud  or  clay  is.  baked  hard,  your  fish 
is  done,  and  when  you  break  off  the  earthen 
covering  the  skin  of  the  fish  will  come 
with  it.  With  a  little  salt  (that  every  one 
should  carry  at  all  times  in  the  woods) 
you  will  have  something  to  eat,  and  to 
talk  about  afterward. 

WE  smoked ;  perhaps  napped ;  then 
putting  out  every  spark  of  our  fire 
with  water  carried  in  our  hats,  we 
pushed  out  into  the  big  lake  that  seemed 
to  have  a  thousand  bays.  Casting,  trolling, 
drifting,  rowing,  we  finally  reached  a  part 
of  the  shore  that  was  a  trifle  bolder  than 
the  rest.  The  boat  was  just  drifting  then. 

From  just  around  the  point  came  a 
splashing.  We  both  thought  possibly  that 
it  was  a  doe  feeding  on  the  lily  roots. 


Everything,  wind  and  all,  was  in  our  favor, 
and  as  we  swung  slowly  around  the  little 
peninsula,  we  saw  a  mother  otter  and  her 
babies  sliding! 

They  had  two  paths  from  a  little  bank 
down  to  rather  deep  water.  One  was  wet 
and  slippery;  the  other  not  so  wet.  Down 
the  slippery  one  the  little  rascals  and  their 
playful  mother  were  “belly-busting”  it  like 
so  many  happy  school  children  down  a 
snow  covered  pasture  hill.  They  would 
come  out,  shake  themselves  like  dogs,  and 
slide  again.  A  change  of  wind,  or  the 
quick  eye  of  the  mother  spoiled  it  all  for 
us— and  them.  That  sight  was  worth  all 
that  trip  cost  me! 

We  picked  out  the  two  Charlies  anchored 
in  a  little  bay  still  fishing,  but  by  a  steady 
use  of  the  field  glass,  soon  saw  that  they 
had  had  no  luck  and  were  just  napping. 

While  drifting  we  baited  up  with  a  pair 
of  lively  minnows  and  cast  toward  the 
point.  Then  we  carefully  slid  the  anchor 
overboard  and  cautiously  snubbed  the 
craft  so  as  not  to  alarm  any  fish  that  might 
mistake  us  for  a  derelict  log. 

There  was  a  slight  ripple  on  the  water, 
and  as  I  straightened  up  from  the  job  of 
anchoring,  I  saw  Theo’s  slight  smile  and 
caught  the  gleam  of  his  eye  as  the  handle 
of  his  reel  began  to  turn.  I  had  put  out 
his  other  rod,  and  the  second  one  of  my 
own  while  he  was  playing  his  fish. 

Biz-z-zzzz  went  my  reel  Number  One. 
Br-rrrrr  said  Theo’s  Number  Two.  I 
struck,  and  was  amazed  to  hear  my  second 
reel  begin  to  sing.  That  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  four  bass  struck  from  one  boat. 

% 

EXCITED?  Well  rather.  It  seemed 
as  if  each  of  us  had  six  hands  and  the 
dozen  were  trying  to  get  into  that  min¬ 
now  bucket  at  the  same  time,  and  catching 
the  slippery  little  cusses.  I  don’t  believe 
that  for  a  few  minutes  either  of  us  could 
have  picked  up  a  brick  on  a  shovel! 

With  that  kind  of  fishing  we  soon  had 
the  Number  Two  rods  under  the  seat  and 
out  of  harm’s  way.  We  were  plenty  busy 
with  just  one  each.  While  glancing  up  to 
see  if  my  cast  was  going  right  I  saw  the  two 
Charlies  coming.  Their  clinker  was  under 
a  double  ash  breeze  and  believe  me  the 
boat  was  carrying  a  bone  in  her  teeth. 
They  had  awakened  and  used  their  field 
glasses  to  good  advantage,  so  you  see  there 
were  four  rods  in  the  final  action  after 
all. 

The  mere  fact  that  they  came  in  like  a 
wallowing  hippopotamus,  and  let  go  their 
anchor  like  green  bargemen  did  not  seem 
to  affect  the  fishing  at  all.  We  had  the 
minnows:  the  bass  were  hungry  and  must 
have  ’em.  Ergo,  we  got  ’em.  We  cast, 
caught,  killed.  We  baited,  cast,  caught, 
killed.  What’s  the  use  of  description. 
You  have  all  caught  a  bass.  Just  use  the 
multiplier. 

The  bass  stopped  biting  as  suddenly  as 
the  first  strike  had  come.  Then  came  the 
rock-bass,  great  big  fellows,  and  though 
tired  and  surfeited  with  a  grander  sport, 
we  were  fish  hogs  enough  to  keep  it  up 
until  the  bait  ran  out. 

It  was  a  tiresome  row  back  to  the  home 
camp.  It  was  dark  and  the  portages  had 
somehow  grown  from  feet  to  miles.  Also, 
being  unable  to  pick  up  familiar  landmarks, 
we  rowed  further  than  need  be. 
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THE  BACKBONE  OF  DEFENSE 

LET  US  ENLARGE  OUR  ARMY  OF  SPORTSMEN 
INTO  A  CITIZENRY  TRAINED  TO  SHOOT 


Must  Americans  learn  from  developments  in  the  po¬ 
litical  chaos  of  Europe,  the  stern  necessity  for  prepar¬ 
ing  to  defend  with  arms  their  soil  and  their  traditions  ? 
Or  is  the  necessity  only  for  a  revival  and  bringing 
back  to  life  of  qualities  they  possess,  dormant  but  po¬ 
tent? 

In  either  event,  the  striking  lesson  they  can  find  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  itself,  is  the  domination  of  man 
as  an  individual  over  all  his  inventions  for  killing. 
For  no  machine  or  contrivance  or  arrangement  of  me¬ 
chanical  forces  has  survived  the  test  of  standing  against 
a  man  or  a  horde  of  men  crawling  from  hole  to  hole  in 
the  ground  and  eliminating  piecemeal  the  directing 
minds  of  complicated  guns  or  defense  works. 

With  a  rifle  slung  on  his  back,  gripped  in  the  bayo- 
neter’s  grasp,  or  clutched  to  his  shoulder,  an  infantry¬ 
man  can  “go  over.”  It  has  been  proved  time  and  time 
again.  And  he  can  defy  every  contrivance  for  stop¬ 
ping  him  that  he  or  his  enemy  has  yet  conceived. 

And  so  the  outstanding  need  perhaps  in  all  good  ef¬ 
forts  toward  preparation  for  defense,  is  to  develop  that 
“citizenry,  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms,” — small 
arms,  the  rifle  and  the  revolver — upon  which  the. Presi¬ 
dent  declares  we  must  depend  in  every  time  of  national 
peril. 

Luckily  America  has  already  such  a  citizenry:  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  hills  and  fields,  the  forests  and  streams,  the 
wild  places  and  the  unviolated  expanses  that  are  closer 
to  home  perhaps  to  Americans  than  to  any  other  civi¬ 
lized  people  on  the  earth.  And  Forest  and  Stream, 
America’s  outdoor  journal,  can  recognize  with  pride 
and  affection  the  confidence  with  which  this  brawny 
throng  looks  to  it  for  leadership  in  how  they  could 
“mobilize” — in  the  true  sense — their  strength  for  de¬ 
mands  that  may  eventually  be  made  upon  them. 

Huntsmen — those  who  depend  upon  their  keen  minds 
and  ready  senses  to  wrest  them  a  living  from  the  wilds, 
and  those  as  well  who  hunt  because  of  the  relief  it  af¬ 
fords  their  office-chained  instincts — are  of  the  breed 
who  first  offer  that  last  full  measure  of  devotion  for 
a  cause  they  love.  Familiarity  with  God’s  own  world, 
gleaned  from  contact  with  it  unfurbished  and  unalloyed, 
seems  always  to  adjust  a  man’s  values  and  keep  his 
conscience  squared  with  his  instinct.  And  in  fostering 
the  growth  of  this  clan,  Forest  and  Stream  has  been 
a  factor. 

And  so  it  is  appropriate  that  through  these  pages 
there  should  be  recognized  and  proclaimed  the  ideal 
nucleus  for  America’s  ideal  citizenry — a  potential  army 
already  “trained  and  accustomed  to  arms.”  Theirs  and 
their  journal’s  is  largely  the  responsibility  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  public  interest  in  and  respect  for  arms  and 
their  use.  Theirs  jointly  is  chiefly  the  duty  of  incul¬ 
cating  a  pride  for  marksmanship  in  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  who  may  have  drifted  away  from  thoughts  so 
wholesome,  and  in  the  average  newcomer  to  American 
soil  who  may  have  had  his  instinct  for  personal  depend¬ 
ability  discouraged  for  centuries. 

The  showing  America  has  made  in  past  wars — fre¬ 
quently  against  odds — has  been  due  to  the  average 
American’s  knowing  how  to  shoot.  That  knowledge 
was  a  necessity  in  the  early  days  when  the  republic 
was  being  reclaimed  from  the  savage  and  the  forces 
of  wild  nature.  The  pioneer’s  or  the  settler’s  gun  was 
his  protection,  and  frequently  his  daily  bread. 

To  preserve  this  widespread  familiarity  with  fire¬ 
arms — which  is  a  step  toward  creating  respect  for  them 
— or  to  reinstate  it,  if  it  has  lost  its  footing  among  to¬ 
day’s  potential  defenders  of  the  United  States,  Con¬ 
gress  has  authorized  and  provided  funds  for  maintain¬ 
ing  rifle  ranges  for  practise  by  civilians,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  War  Department. 


The  words  of  the  National  Defense  Act  providing 
these  facilities  are: 

“The  Secretary  of  War  shall  annually  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  recommendations  and  estimates  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  indoor  and  outdoor  rifle 
ranges,  under  such  a  comprehensive  plan  as  will  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  providing  adequate  facilities  for  rifle 
practise  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  And  that  all 
ranges  so  established  and  all  ranges  which  may  have 
already  been  constructed,  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
provided  by  Congress,  shall  be  open  for  use  by  those  in 
any  branch  of  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  and  by  all  able-bodied  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  under  reasonable  regulations  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  controlling  authorities  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  That  the  President  may  detail 
capable  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  to  duty  at  such 
ranges  as  instructors  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
citizenry  in  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  Where  rifle 
ranges  shall  have  been  so  established  and  instructors 
assigned  to  duty  thereat,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
be  authorized  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  standard  military  rifles  and  such  quantities 
of  ammunition  as  may  be  available  for  use  in  conduct¬ 
ing  such  rifle  practise.” 

The  section  of  the  general  Army  appropriation  bill 
providing  expenses  incurred  in  opening  the  ranges  to 
civilians  is  as  follows: 

“To  establish  and  maintain  indoor  and  outdoor  rifle 
ranges  for  the  use  of  all  able-bodied  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  under  reasonable  regulations  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practise  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  to 
provide  standard  military  arms  and  ammunition,  indoor 
gallery  rifles  and  ammunition;  for  the  establishment  of 
outdoor  and  indoor  rifle  ranges,  including  labor  in  oper¬ 
ating  targets;  for  the  employment  of  instructors;  for 
clerical  services;  for  prizes,  trophies,  badges,  and  other 
insignia;  for  the  transportation  of  employes,  instruct¬ 
ors,  and  civilians  to  engage  in  practise;  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  services,  and  for  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  to  instruction  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  marksmanship,  to  be  expended  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended,  $300,000:  Provided,  That  the  Pres¬ 
ident  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
to  appoint  as  Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  officer  of  the 
Army  or  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

“For  the  payment  of  transportation  of  teams  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  participate  in  the  na¬ 
tional  matches,  $60,000:  Provided,  That  this  amount 
shall  be  proportioned  among  the  several  States,  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the  places 
where  the  national  matches  are  to  be  held:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
Territories  or  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  may  designate  which  team  or  teams 
shall  attend  from  their  respective  States,  Territories,  or 
District  of  Columbia.” 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  creating 
the  office  of  Director  of  .  Civilian  Marksmanship,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  named  for  that  position  Col.  Samuel 
W.  Miller.  During  his  service  with  the  Army,  Colonel 
Miller  had  occasion  to  make  extensive  and  detailed 
studies  of  methods  of  training  for  marksmanship  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  was  specially  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  Swiss  system. 
His  appointment  assures  competent  and  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  work  of  training  civilians  to  shoot 
straight. 
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Big  King  (Owner,  A.  M.  Tunstall),  Won 
Alabama  Fox  Hunters’  Meet.  Derby  1st, 
Speed  and  Driving;  2nd,  Hunting  and  Endur¬ 
ance.  All  Age  3rd,  Speed  and  Driving;  3rd, 
Hunting  and  Endurance. 

JOYS  of  fox  hunting,  sport  of  kings 
and  still  the  king  of  sports  through 
many  sections  of  the  southeast,  are 
tendered  to  Forest  and  Stream’s  family  of 
outdoor  enthusiasts  by  the  Alabama  Fox 
Hunters’  Association.  That  is  a  group  of 
riders  to  the  hounds  who  combined  them¬ 
selves  last  year  into  a  hunt  club,  and  have 
already  a  hundred  beauties  whining  at  the 
leash  in  their  annual  run. 

They  accommodate  visitors  who  want  to 
ride  with  them  at  startlingly  moderate  ex¬ 
pense,  and  can  provide  mounts  as  well. 
Their  runs  in  fact  are  a  mighty  blow  to 
the  high  cost  of  living  outdoors  for  a 
week-end. 

Three  days  of  enthusiastic  running  to 
hounds,  including  just  enough  real  chases 
to  keep  the  members’  blood  tingling  and 
their  interest  high,  marked  the  second  an¬ 
nual  meet  of  the  association,  which  re¬ 
cently  took  place  at  Furman,  Alabama. 
Several  handsome  brushes  were  brought 
in  during  the  runs.  Owing  to  the 
late  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  en¬ 
tries,  the  bench  show  scheduled  for 
the  afternoon  before  the  first  runs  was 
omitted,  but  it  was  announced  as  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  future  events. 

The  most  spectacular  run  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  last  day  of  the  meet;  thirty- 
six  hounds  were  called,  and  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  crowd  of  the  week  turned  out 
mounted  for  the  chase.  Foxes  had  proven 
plentiful  and  a  thrilling  race  was  antici¬ 
pated.  When  the  roll  was  called  and  the 
hounds  let  go,  not  a  whimper  was  heard. 
They  moved  away  fast,  and  soon  had  a 
trail.  The  fox  was  jumped  quickly,  and  in 
a  moment  every  hound  was  in.  They  kept 
the  judges  busy,  dogs  and  fox  being  in 
sight  frequently  for  minutes  at  a  time, 
they  on  his  heels  at  the  clear  and  always 
in  hot  pursuit.  The  fox  ran  in  a  circle  of 
about  three  miles,  and  at  regular  intervals 
could  be  seen  at  crossings  where  his  trail 
lost  cover.  One  of  these  was  in  a  hillside 
pasture,  where  at  one  time  he  ran  in  the 
open  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  This  was  his 
first  circle.  The  riders  had  learned  to  ex¬ 
pect  him  there,  and  fully  a  hundred  had 
drawn  rein  on  the  hill-top  to  await  his 
coming. 

John  B.  Vaughn,  one  of  the  judges,  rode 
up  just  as  the  fox  broke  cover.  Vaughn  was 
mounted  on  a  game  little  racer  owned  by 
Marvin  Moore,  which  dashed  forward  to 
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FOX  AND  HOUND 
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ALABAMA 

By  Rodney  Random. 

the^break  just  in  time  to  join  the  pack  of 
hot-blooded  dogs.  They  were  in  the  open 
here,  and  that  they  were  running  to  kill 
was  shown  when  Reynard  gave  up  his  life 
to  the  gallant  pack,  after  about  two  hours 
of  hard  going. 

The  end  of  the  race  was  spectacular. 
The  fox  had  swung  away  from  the  judges 
and  came  dashing  up  a  high  hill  with  the 


W.  C.  Lee,  an  Enthusiastic  Hunting  Man. 


hounds  in  close  pursuit.  Number  30  (Dr. 
H.  C.  Fountain’s  Steve)  was  in  the  lead. 
As  the  fox  swung  over  the  hill  Steve 
gained  the  top,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  him. 
From  that  moment  until  the  kill  it  was  a 
life  and  death  struggle,  with  the  dog  gain¬ 
ing  at  every  jump,  until  the  fox  was  run 
down  and  killed  in  full  view  of  the  crowd. 
The  fox  was  tied  to  the  pommel  of  Dr.  A. 
D.  Cowles’  saddle,  and  when  the  party 
returned  to  camp,  the  brush  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Cowles,  the  only  lady  participant 


Flash  (Owner,  A.  P.  Patton,  Ralph,  Ala.),  Won 
V.  H.  C.  All-Age  Stake  Alabama  Fox 
Hounds’  Trials. 


Red  Head  (Owner,  A.  P.  Patton),  Won  Alabama 
Fox  Hunters’  Assn.  Derby  3rd,  Speed  and 
Driving;  3rd,  Hunting  and  Endurance.  All 
Age,  2nd;  Hunting  and  Endurance. 

who  actually  ran  her  own  dogs  in  the  trials. 

The  derbies,  trials  for  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  morning  of  the  meet,  failed 
to  start  a  fox,  though  given  a  second 
chance  in  the  afternoon.  Their  showings, 
however,  were  highly  complimented  by  the 
judges. 

A.  M.  Tunstall’s  Big  King,  Woods  Walk¬ 
er’s  Ab  and  A.  P.  Patton’s  Red  Head 
captured  all  three  places  in  both  speed  and 
driving,  and  hunting  and  endurance  grad¬ 
ings  in  the  derby  class,  but  in  different 
order.  Big  King  led  for  speed  and  driv¬ 
ing  and  came  second  for  hunting  and  en¬ 
durance,  with  Ab  winning  second  and  first 
respectively  in  those  two  classes.  A.  P. 
Patton’s  Red  Head  won  third  in  each.  The 
following  were  listed  V.  H.  C. :  A.  M.  Tun- 
stall’s  Fannie,  A.  P.  Patton’s  Bob,  J.  B. 
Kendrick’s  Music,  Dr.  G.  W.  Salley’s  Frank 
and  C.  W.  Hooper’s  Nettie. 

Seventy-two  entrants  participated  in  the 
all-age  stake  on  the  second  morning.  They 
divided  into  three  parts  early  in  the  run, 
those  with  the  master  of  foxhounds  and 
judges  finding  a  trail  soon  and  moving 
away  fast.  They  trailed  about  two  miles 
and  jumped  a  wide-running  fox,  which 
went  straight  away,  causing  the  judges 
some  hard  riding.  Another  pack  of  about 
fifteen  got  a  fox  going  near  camp,  and 
furnished  those  who  stayed  ’behind  a  sight 
of  their  whole  race  and  an  almost  continu¬ 
ous  view  of  the  fox.  The  running  was 
fast  and  furious,  and  in  about  two  hours 
the  fox  went  to  earth. 

A  third  pack  of  only  a  few  dogs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Woods  Walker’s  Ab,  J.  H. 
Wolder’s  Rowdy  and  Ford,  Dr.  Salley’s 
Frank,  Doctor  Fountain’s  Tony,  Mr.  Ker¬ 
shaw’s  Bart,  Mrs.  Cowles’  Spot  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Reese’s  Rought,  ran  a  fox  out  of  camp 
to  some  rough  country  about  six  miles 
away,  and  kept  him  going  all  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  messengers  sent  to  get  up  lost 
hounds.  About  nightfall  they  had  got  back 
to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  camp,  return¬ 
ing  to  kill.  But  the  fox  they  brought  in 
proved  to  be  their  second  for  that  day,  as 
Dr.  J.  H.  Perdue,  at  Furman,  sent  word 
later  of  a  brush  brought  in  by  some  darkies 
who  ran  across  the  small  pack.  They  re¬ 
ported  that  when  the  dogs  started  back  to 
camp  after  their  catch  they  jumped  an¬ 
other  fox,  evidently  the  one  they  ran  by 
camp  later  in  the  evening. 

(Continued  on  page  142.) 
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( The  first  chapter  of  this  fascinating  story  was  published  tn  Forest  and  Stream  of  January.  It  describes  a  trip  with  dogs  and 
sledges  from  the  end  of  the  railway  to  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  first  chapter  the  author  told  of  the  unsuccessful  start  and  the  return. 
This  month  he  completes  the  story  and  lands  the  reader  triumphantly  at  Rupert  House  on  the  Bay.) 


Part  II. 

THE  weather  was 
very  mild  when  we 
got  away  at  seven 
the  next  morning. 
At  nine  we  reached  our 
cache.  More  self-con¬ 
gratulatory  remarks,  for 
this  distance 
had  cost  us 
three  days 
of  torturing 
trail  break¬ 
ing  in  our 
first  attempt. 
We  took  on 
our  full  load 
and  contin¬ 
ued  down  the  Frederickhouse.  By  midday, 
under  the  warm  sun,  the  snow  grew  soft 
and  sticky,  and  occasionally  we  encoun¬ 
tered  patches  of  water  on  the  ice.  Our 
progress,  though  slower,  was  still  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  we 
emerged  onto  the  broader  Abittibi.  An¬ 
other  milestone  on  the  route!  Another 
boost  to  .the  spirits  of  the  party!  At  six 
o’clock  rain  began  to  fall  and  we  climbed 
the  east  bank  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the 
shelter  of  the  woods.  Eight  miles  down  the 
Abittibi  and  the  day’s  log  tallied  twenty-five  ! 


All  night  it  poured  and  the  wind  swung 
to  the  north’ard.  Harder  and  harder  it 
blew,  the  rain  turned  to  snow,  and  soon  a 
full  storm — a  Number  Ten  gale — was  tear¬ 
ing  its  way  upstream — just  such  a  one  as 
had  so  discouraged  us  a  week  ago  and 
forced  us  to  turn  back. 

m 

“I  thought  it  time  we  had  a  spell  o’  real 
dirty  weather,”  said  the  skipper.  “We  were 
lucky  to  log  that  many  miles  to-day.” 

This  time,  though,  we  had  the  shelter  of 
the  tent,  and  all  night  and  throughout  the 
following  day  we  kept  up  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  little  box  stove.  Once,  through  care¬ 
lessness,  the  thin  silk  covering  caught  fire 
from  the  over-heated  pipe,  and  we  nearly 
lost  our  tent.  It  was  a  lesson  to  us  and  there¬ 
after  we  were  more  careful  with  our  fire. 

The  second  morning  the  wind  still  blew 
hard  from  the  nor’west,  but  the  snowfall 
having  ceased,  we  broke  camp  and  got 
under  way  again.  Five  hours  later  we 
made  the  entrance  to  the  “Island”  or  “Eight 
Mile  Portage,”  which  takes  one  around  the 
treacherous  Island  Portage  Rapids. 


The  river  bank  is  very  steep  here  and 
we  were  half  an  hour  by  the  watch  in  get¬ 
ting  the  three  loads  up  into  the  woods. 
When  about  two  miles  across  we  came  to  a 
burnt  over  area  and  promptly  lost  the  trail. 
Fully  three  hours  were  spent  circling  about 
the  country,  following  false  leads,  before 
we  caught  sight  of  the  blazes  again.  Then, 
to  further  delay  us  and  add  to  our  troubles, 
Kennedy’s  team  raced  down  a  steep  bank 
and  the  loaded  toboggan  following,  plunged 
bow  on  through  the  snow  crust  into  the 
waters  of  a  creek.  We  were  obliged  to 
crawl  down  over  fallen  trees  and  run  the 
risk  of  a  cold  dip  in  order  to  rescue  the 
contents.  Lashings  had  to  be  cut  and  each 
dripping  bag  hauled  up  before  we  could 
raise  the  wreck.  Fortunately,  this  sled  car¬ 
ried  few  of  our  provisions,  though  a  bag 
of  biscuit  on  board  was  thoroughly  soaked 
and  rendered  fit  only  for  the  dogs. 

Darkness  was  setting  over  us  when  we 
entered  the  green  woods  and  camped  on 
the  boughs  used  by  the  Indians  ahead  of 
us.  As  the  weather  had  at  last  turned  fair 
we  did  not  bother  with  pitching  the  tent, 
but  slept  out  under  the  stars. 

BY  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  we 
had  crossed  the  portage  and  come  out 
again  onto  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
Abittibi.  The  day  was  clear  and  bright 
and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow 
proved  hard  on  the  travelers’  eyes.  All  of 
us  had  a  touch  of  snow  blindness,  although 
we  had  been  careful  to  wear  snow  glasses 
except  when  in  the  woods.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  met  an  Indian  family  traveling 
south  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  about 
ten  pounds  of  moose  meat  from  them.  So 
far  the  only  signs  of  game  we  had  seen 
were  a  few  tracks,  quite  fresh  but  not 
tempting  enough  to  take  us  out  of  our  way. 

After  covering  an  eighteen  mile  stretch 
of  the  river  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
“Fifteen  Mile”  portage,  the  longest  on  the 
river.  “Fifteen”  miles  it  is  called,  but 
each  one  of  us  was  ready  and  able  to  swear 
that  the  distance  was  twenty,  for  we  were 
from  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  till  six, 
and  from  daylight  till  noon  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  crossing  the  length  of  it.  It  over¬ 
comes  a  succession  of  rapids,  and  the  trail 
breaks  out  onto  the  river  again  at  New 
Post,  a  trading  station  of  the  H.  B.  C. — 
the  halfway  point  to  Moose.  Midway 


across  the  portage  we  camped  at  dark,  with, 
thirty  miles  covered  since  morning. 

“I  think  we’ve  struck  our  gait  now,”  I 
remarked,  turning  the  bacon  in  the  pan. 
We  were  always  eating  bacon,  it  seems. 
We  had  toted  one  hundred  pounds  from 
Cochrane. 

“Afi,  yes,  sir,”  replied  Kennedy.  “It’s  the 
Injun  harness  that  does  it.  Had  I  that 
horse  harness  on  my  dogs  they  would  never 
have  been  strong  enough  to  pull  me  into 
that  creek  yesterday.  We’d  be  in  Moose 
now  had  we  started  out  with  this  outfit 
the  first  time.” 

“Yes, — at  least  pretty  close  to  it,”  we 
agreed. 

At  noon  the  next  day,  the  3rd  of  April, 
we  coasted  down  a  steep  hill,  thickly  wood¬ 
ed  with  spruce  and  bushy  jackpine,  and 
halted  the  dogs  among  the  buildings  of 
New  Post.  The  house  allotted  to  travelers 
was  opened  to  us  and  we  proceeded  to 
make  ourselves  at  home. 

But  our  surroundings  were  dry  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  overhauling  of  our  dunnage  and 
the  thorough  drying  out  of  Kennedy’s  load 
and  of  our  own  duffle,  socks  and  moccasins. 
Kennedy  and  I  were  almost  unable  to  see 
for  snow  blindness.  Captain  Tom  pre¬ 
scribed  a  poultice  of  wet  tea  leaves  and  I 
slept  all  night  with  my  eyes  thus  bandaged. 
In  the  morning  they  were  much  relieved 
and  the  inflammation  much  reduced. 

THE  weather  was  fair  that  morning 
when  we  left  New  Post  but  shortly 
after  we  got  under  way  a  snow  storm 
came  on  and  continued  long  after  we  had 
camped.  In  spite  of  the  weather  we  logged 
thirty  miles. 

In  the  last  portage,  while  guiding  my  to¬ 
boggan  down  the  side  of  a  precipitous  gul- 
ley,  I  strained  my  back,  and  the  over¬ 
worked  tendons  now  began  to  trouble  me. 

The  snow !  All  night  the  wind  blew  hard 
from  the  same  old  quarter,  nor’nor’west, 
accompanied  by  a  steady  shower  of  blind¬ 
ing  snow.  After  a  few  hours  the  packet 
trail  which  we  had  been  following  was  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated.  Nor  did  the  weather 
slacken  at  daylight,  but  stormed  as  heavily 
as  ever. 

Never  did  we  see  such  a  season,  or  coun¬ 
try,  for  snow.  It  fell  this  day  as  though 
it  had  not  snowed  all  winter.  Not  knowing 
where  to  cross  and  re-cross  the  river  to 
avoid  the  weak,  undermined  ice,  we  could 
only  wait  for  the  French  packet  to  over- 
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take  us.  We  were  in  hopes  that  they -might 
not  be  so  very  far  in  our  rear. 

Our  tent  was  not  nearly  so  comfortable 
as  the  stove  that  had  been  left  behind  at 
New  Post.  In  the  woods  of  the  portage 
the  stove-pipes  had  been  smashed  and  the 
stove  was  useless  without  them.  Jim  at¬ 
tempted  to  cook  some  breakfast  over  the 
remains  of  the  night  fire  which  had  melted 
a  bed  down  through  the  deep  snow,  four 
feet  below  our  level. 

We  each  had  a  mug  of  strong  tea,  well 
flavored  with  spruce,  and  then  crawled  back 
into  our  bags.  We  reconciled  ourselves  to 
a  day  of  inaction  and  discomfort,  and 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  weather.  Imag¬ 
ine  our  surprise  then,  when,  at  nine  o  clock, 
we  were  aroused  by  a  barking  and  shouting 
at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

“Here  are  the  French  Indians  1”  sang  out 
Kennedy,  as  the  two  packetmen  climbed  the 
bank  and  came  over  to  our  fire,  grinning. 

“Want  to  use  the  fire?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes — no  eat  yet,”  replied  one 
of  them. 

“Alright,  help  yourself.  There’s 
a  pail  of  tea  you’re  welcome  to. 

We’re  going  to  break  camp  and 
follow  you.” 

Ten  inches  of  snow  had  drift¬ 
ed  over  the  track  since  we 
climbed  up  off  the  river  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  so  we  let  the  Indians 
with  their  broad  shoes  go  ahead, 
while  we  followed  on  their  trail. 

But  the  packetmen  were  heavily 
taxed,  each  hauling  a  toboggan, 
and  had  only  three  dogs  to  help 
them,  one  harnessed  to  one  sled, 
two  to  the  other. 

Our  headway,  then,  was  pain¬ 
fully  slow.  To  increase  our 
speed  I  bargained  with  them  to 
haul  one  of  their  loads  while 
they  acted  as  guides  and  still 
broke  trail  for  us.  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement  we  made  much  better 
time.  Still  there  was  no  change 
in  the  weather,  no  let  up  to  the 


We  were  one  mile  from  Cedar  Creek.  Here 
the  French  packet  passed  us  once  more, 
evidently  bent  on  making  a  long  day  of  it. 

“They’re  trying  to  overhaul  the  other 
crew  this  side  of  Moose,”  said  Kennedy, 
when’  the  Indians  had  passed  out  of  sight. 
“They’ve  a  fair  idea  just  how  many  miles 
the  others  are  ahead  of  them.” 

“That’s  their  game,  all  right.  It  will  be 
a  feather  in  their  cap,  too,  for  the  H.  B.  C. 
men  had  a  six  days’  start  on  them.  Of 
course  they  had  the  advantage  of  our  trail 
all  the  way,  and  as  we  darn  well  know,  that 
helps  some.” 

Six  o’clock  in  the  morning  saw  us  under 
way  and  we  soon  passed  the  spot  where  our 
Indian  friends  had  spent  the  night.  It  was 
only  two  miles  below  our  own  fire.  They 
had  evidently  made  a  very  early  start  for 
naught  but  their  trail  could  we  see  ahead 
of  us.  Before  the  breakfast  fire  was  kin¬ 
dled  we  had  covered  nearly  twelve  miles. 
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storm,  and  the  Indians  evidently  tired  of 
boring  into  the  teeth  of  it.  They  selected  a 
wooded  spot  on  the  west  shore  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  their  camp. 

“There  is  no  good  place  farther  on.” 
they  answered,  in  reply  to  my  query.  “High 
banks,  no  plenty  wood.” 

So  we  camped  alongside  of  them. 

THE  morning  of  April  0  broke  fine  and 
clear,  and  at  ten  o’clock  we  came  to 
where  the  H.  B.  packet  had  spent  the 
previous  night.  Three  days  before  us  they 
had  left  Cochrane  and  now  could  not  be 
more  than  five  hours  in  the  lead.  There 
were  sixty  miles  ahead  of  us  yet  before  we 
could  tie  up  our  dogs  in  the  shelter  of  the 
buildings  at  Moose.  In  that  distance  we 
hoped  to  overtake  the  packet. 

With  their  trail  to  guide  us  we  took  the 
lead  and  kept  it  until  five  that  afternoon. 
Then  the  Indians  suddenly  sprinted  ahead 
of  us  and,  on  reaching  a  wooded  point,  left 
their  sleds  on  the  river  and  hurriedly  boiled 
their  kettle  on  the  shore.  We  passed  them 
'  and  kept  on  until  six,  when  we  selected  a 
spot  for  the  night  and  made  an  open  camp. 


Little  time  we  lost  that  day  over  our  fires, 
boiling  the  kettle  again  about  noon. 

The  day  was  fair  and  bright,  the  loads 
now  grown  much  lighter,  and  the  dogs  in 
good  spirits  and  condition.  So  at  four 
o’clock  we  decided  to  make  another  hasty 
meal  and  then  push  on  until  sundown.  On 
the  morrow  we  should  make  Moose.  By 
six  o’clock  we  had  gained  nothing  on  the 
packetmen,  for  even  on  the  long,  straight 
reaches  of  the  river,  not  a  sight  of  them 
rewarded  our  almost  ceaseless  efforts  to 
overhaul  and  stand  by  them. 

“I  believe  they  are  pushing  right  through 
to  Moose  without  camping  to-night,”  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  others.  “Some  of  these  chaps 
would  travel  all  night  on  the  river  for  the 
sake  of  getting  into  the  post,  and  home,  a 
half  day  earlier.  I’m  afraid  we’ll  not  see  them 
till  we  reach  Moose  Factory  to-morrow.” 

There  were  no  further  comments  on 
the  subject  and  we  drove  on  in  silence.  At 
seven,  when  the  sun’s  rays  were  following 
the  parent  orb  down  behind  the  western 
tree  fringe,  we  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
suitable  camping  ground.  Then  a  curl  of 
blue  smoke  on  the  edge  of  the  north  bank 
caught  the  eye,  and  we  hastened  forward 


to  see  who  the  travelers  might  be.  “I 
thought  the  dogs  acted  as  though  there 
were  someone  not  far  ahead,”  said  Ken¬ 
nedy.  “They’ve  bucked  up  wonderfully 
this  last  half  hour.” 

STRANGERS  we  found  not,  but  our  old 
friends,  the  packetmen — both  parties. 
The  rival  packets  were  camped  to¬ 
gether  in  the  one  tent,  and  in  all  likelihood 
jesting  over  the  efforts  of  the  white  men, 
the  “mustagoosoo  chee-man”  (white  sail¬ 
ors)  to  play  the  Indian  at  his  own  game. 
We  camped  beside  them,  and  then  and 
there  determined  to  make  a  good  try  to 
beat  them  into  Moose.  The  race  was  not 
yet  over;  ahead  were  thirty  miles — another 
day’s  run. 

Few  pains  were  taken  with  the  layout  of 
that  night’s  camp.  It  would  be  our  last 
night  sleeping  out — for  a  few  days,  at  least. 
The  dogs  were  fed  the  last  of  their  rations ; 

there  was  only  a  handful  of  meat 
and  the  bag  of  soggy  biscuits  that 
had  gone  into  the  creek,  a  scant 
meal  for  fourteen  hard-worked, 
hungry  huskies.  We  had  lost 
one — a  weakling — the  first  ,day 
out  from  Cochrane. 

To  each  of  my  four  I  gave,  in 
addition,  a  slice  of  bacon,  for 
the  next  day  would  be  a  hard 
one  on  them,  and,  as  long  as  the 
trail  was  good  and  the  traveling 
fast,  they  would  have  my  weight 
added  to  the  load.  I  knew  that 
in  my  semi-crippled  state  I  could 
not  long  keep  up  to  them  on 
foot.  Before  turning  in  I  en¬ 
tered  the  Indians’  tent  and  asked 
them  at  what  hour  they  purposed 
starting  in  the  morning. 

“Five  o’clock,”  answered  the 
leader  of  the  Hudson  Bay  party. 
“We’ll  follow  you,  then,”  I  said. 
“I’m  anxious  to  get  into  Moose 
as  early  as  possible.” 

They  grunted  and  smiled  and 
I  knew  full  well  that  they  would 
make  it  a  point  to  get  away  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  time  agreed  upon. 

I  went  them  one  better.  At  three  o’clock 
I  was  awake,  and  as  I  had  expected,  I  could 
hear  the  crackling  of  our  neighbors’  fire. 
So,  asking  Kennedy  to  make  me  a  mug  of 
tea,  I  got  out  and  harnessed  up  my  team 
by  starlight. 

My  stiffened  back  prevented  me  from 
lashing  up  the  load  and  this  task  I  turned 
over  to  Jimmie,  while  I  went  back  to  the 
fire.  Jvlot  waiting  to  eat  anything,  I  gulped 
down  the  scalding  drink  and,  putting  a  cake 
of  chocolate  into  my  pocket,  slipped  my 
feet  into  the  snowshoe  thongs. 

Then  I  cut  a  stout  stick  and  drove  the 
whining,  grumbling  dogs  out  on  the  river. 
The  evening  before  I  had  noted  that  the 
trail  led  on  past  where  the  packets  had 
turned  off  and  into  this  track  I  turned  the 
leader.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  such 
a  trail  lay  ahead  of  me — made,  I  presumed 
by  some  Indian  traveling  down-stream  to 
the  post. 

My  leader,  “Puppie,”  had  not  been  trained 
to  take  up  directions  by  word  of  command, 
and  without  either  a  track  or  a  forerunner 
ahead  of  her,  she  was  practically  useless. 
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Tut  now,  down  went  her  nose  to  the  trail, 
^nd  the  three  huskies  behind  her,  with  an 
■occasional  backward  look  for  their  mates 
who  were  still  in  camp,  strained  to  the 
traces,  and  we  hiked  on  down  the  river. 

As  they  warmed  up  to  the  pace  I  was 
■obliged  to  throw  myself  on  top  of  the  load, 
■else  fall  behind.  When  a  half  mile  down¬ 
stream,  I  looked  back.  It  was  not  yet 
■dawn  but  I  could  see  through  the  frost 
dust  of  the  early  mortiing  air  a  row  of 
black  dots  leave  the  woods  and  stretch  out 
towards  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  row 
■grew  shorter  and  shorter,  as  they  straight¬ 
ened  out  in  line.  It  quickly  merged  into  a 
single  dot  and  I  knew  that  the  packetmen 
were  on  my  trail. 

Then  I  drove  those  wolf-dogs  as  they 
had  never  been  driven  before,  with  words 
and  blows,  until  a  four-mile  clip  was  stead¬ 
ily  maintained.  Occasionally,  to  warm  and 
•encourage  the  dogs,  I  got  off  and  ran 
awhile.  By  seven  o’clock  the  trail  led  me 
among  the  islands  at  “The  Forks,”  and 
Fere  I  had  my  last  glimpse  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  been  steadily  falling  behind  In 
half  an  hour  more  we  passed  out  of  the 
Abittibi,  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Moose 
River.  The  trail  on  the  frozen  crust  was 
a  day  old,  hard  and  glossy;  the  plucky  lit¬ 
tle  huskies  seemed  untiring,  and  their  pace 
seldom  slackened. 

WHEN  about  eight  miles  down  the 
Moose  some  Indians  left  the  woods 
on  the  south  shore  and  turned 
•down  the  river  a  mile  ahead  of  me.  It  was 
the  outfit  whose  trail  I  had  been  following. 
The  sight  and  scent  of  the  party  ahead 
made  my  team  impatient  to  overtake  them 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  caught  up  the 
distance  and  I  learned  they  were  a  family 
party  returning  from  a  moose  hunting  trip. 

“How  far  to  Moose?”  I  asked  of  the 
eldest.  The  Indian  held  up  ten  fingers. 
■“Ten  miles,”  he  answered. 

“All  right.  Thanks ;  good-bye  !”  and  my 
team  sprang  ahead  of  the  others.  The  na¬ 
tives  turned  towards  the  south  bank  while 
I  kept  straight  on  down-stream,  my  leader 
still  following  a  faint  trail  made  by  some¬ 
one’s  komatik.  Shortly  afterwards  my 
troubles  commenced.  The  trail  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  till  the  leader  could  pick  it  up 
only  in  occasional  windswept  places.  Soon 
no  trace  whatever  was  visible  and,  without 
any  sign  to  guide  them  the  dogs  turned 
towards  the  woods. 

In  vain  I  attempted  to  keep  them  head¬ 
ing  down  the  river.  Without  someone 
ahead  of  her,  or  a  track  to  follow,  the 
leader  was  lost.  The  river  bank  and  the 
woods  had  always  meant  to  the  tired  brutes 
rest,  and  camp,  and  supper.  So,  now,  when¬ 
ever  “Puppie,”  the  leader,  turned  shore- 
wards,  “Brandy,”  “Weasel,”  and  most  of 
all,  “Cronje,”  my  big  wheel-dog,  would 
back  her  up  with  all  their  strength. 

My  weak-backed  efforts  to  stop  them 
were  unavailing  and  nothing  halted  them 
but  the  deep,  soft  snowdrifts  of  the  bank, 
in  which  the  toboggan  stuck  fast.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  southerly  breeze  and 
warm  midday  sun  began  to  make  the  sur¬ 
face  snow  sticky. 

Whenever  the  dogs  halted  the  wet  snow 
stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  toboggan  like 
clay,  and  the  boards  had  to  be  scraped  clean 
with  an  axe.  I  would  perform  this  opera¬ 


tion,  straighten  out  the  team,  and  get  under 
way.  But  always  the  same  thing  happened 
— back  to  the  woods.  I  swore  at  the  dogs 
in  Cree  and  in  English ;  they  only  cowered 
in  the  snow  and  watched  me  from  out  of 
the  corners  of  their  eyes;  I  beat  them— 
they  only  howled  and  tangled  up  the  traces. 
Then  I  left  them.  I  knew  that  the  loaded 
toboggan  in  that  wet,  sticky  snow  was  suf¬ 
ficient  anchor  for  the  brutes  and  I  pur¬ 
posed  despatching  some  Indians  after  them 
as  soon  as  I  reached  the  post.  I  put  on 
my  snowshoes  again  and  went  on  down 
the  river  alone. 

But  for  the  loss  of  the  trail  I  and  my 
team  would  have  been  in  Moose  Factory  in 
time  for  dinner;  as  it  was,  I  arrived  at  the 
post  at  two  o’clock.  Two  hours  later  both 
packets  reached  their  respective  headquar¬ 
ters,  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river.  Captain  Tom  and  the  rest  of  my 
party  had  followed  closely  on  their  trail 
and  arrived  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Indians. 
This  was  Tuesday,  April  8,  and  we  had 
left  Cochrane  on  the  29th  of  March.  Eleven 
days  on  the  road,  on  only  nine  of  which  we 
traveled  !  Two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 


“the  line”  in  less  than  the  average  time 
consumed  on  that  route!  Not  a  bad  rec¬ 
ord,  we  thought. 

A  THREE  days’  rest, at  Moose  Factory 
put  both  men  and  dogs  in  fit  trim  for 
the  next  leg  of  the  journey — that 
from  Moose  to  Rupert’s  House,  across 
James’  Bay,  which  was  our  ultimate  desti¬ 
nation.  The  distance  was  but  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  and  the  Company’s  mail 
packet  had  come  in  from  Rupert  a  few  days 
before  and  reported  the  best  of  .  traveling 
on  the  ice.  They  had  crossed  in  two  days. 

The  time  at  Moose  was  spent  in  re-stock¬ 
ing  our  provisions,  and  repairing  snow- 
shoes,  harness,  etc.  The  dogs  were  fed  up 
on  fresh  moose  meat,  oatmeal  and  tallow. 
Here,  too,  we  laid  aside  the  fiat  toboggans 
and  took  two  sixteen-foot  “komatiks,”  or 
Eskimo  sleds,  instead. 

They  are  the  common  and  proper  vehicle 
on  the  hard-packed  snow  and  ice  of  the 
Bay  region.  A  team  of  six  dogs  hitched 
to  one  of  these  can  haul  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  hundred  weight,  from  daylight  to 
dark.  Our  loads,  from  here  on,  were  very 
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Dogs  Hitched  in  This  Fashion  (the  Eskimo  Way),  Pull  Much  Better  Than  When 

Harnessed  Tandem  Style. 


light,  not  averaging  four  hundred  pounds  to 
a  sled.  There  were  seven  dogs  in  each  team. 

Friday,  the  nth,  was  cold,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  registering  ten  degrees  of  frost,  and 
promised  a  hard  surface  for  traveling  on 
the  morrow.  So  we  planned  to  leave  Moose 
on  Saturday,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  And  early  it  was  when  we  got  away 
from  the  post,  down  the  river  bank,  and 
headed  for  the  river  mouth.  Three  o’clock 
was  the  hour  of  departure,  with  a  full  moon 
and  a  myriad  of  scintillating  stars  over¬ 
head,  to  light  us  on  our  way. 

There  was  a  sharp,  frosty  tang  in  the 
air  and  a  coldness  that  proclaimed  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  great,  frozen  inland  sea. 
Soon  the  sailors  would  have  their  native 
element  beneath  their  feet  again.  Snow- 
shoes  were  not  needed  and  Jim  led  away 
at  a  five  mile  clip,  that  promised  of  a  long 
day’s  run. 

The  two  komatiks,  with  three  of  us  rid¬ 
ing,  taxed  the  teams  but  little.  Before 
sunrise  we  were  out  of  the  Moose  River 
and  had  turned  south’ard  down  the  coast. 
When  daylight  came  we  found  the  tracks  of 
the  Rupert  packet  and  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  Jimmie  to  run  ahead.  He 
boarded  the  Captain’s  sled.  At  nine  o’clock 
we  breakfasted  at  Big  Stone  Point,  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  Moose — a  satisfactory 
stretch,  for  the  day  was  only  begun. 

“Stow  a  good  cargo  away  here,  lads,” 
advised  the  skipper.  “We  strike  acrossi 
Hannah  Bay  now,  and  you’ll  see  ne’er  a 
stick  to  boil  the  kettle  with  till  we  reach 
East  Point  this  evening.” 

A  goodly  “cargo”  of  moose  meat  and 
bannock  was  stowed  away,  and,  turning  out 
on  the  bay  again,  we  picked  up  the  Rupert 
trail.  When  out  of  sight  of  land  we  got 
into  the  rough  ice  and  our  progress  was 
considerably  slower.  Still,  we  made  good 
time,  and  East  Point,  our  objective  on  the 
other  side  of  Hannah  Bay,  loomed  up  on 
the  white  horizon  shortly  after  noon  and 
we  reached  the  willow  fringe  that  marked 
the  shore  line  by  four  o’clock.  Driftwood 
furnished  fuel  for  a  fire  and  we  ate  a  hasty 
but  very  welcome  meal. 

“We’ve  logged  over  fifty  miles  from 
Moose,  Captain,”  I  said,  after  examining 
the  map,  “and  the  day  is  not  over  yet.” 

Ten  more  were  added  to  the  tally  before 
we  camped  within  the  edge  of  the  woods 
in  Gull  Bay.  The  camp  we  made  was  a 
scanty  one,  and  all  hands  turned  in  supper¬ 
less,  more  tired  than  hungry.  During  the 


night  the  wind  turned  southerly  and  we 
were  awakened  by  a  light  shower  of  rain. 

“Let  her  rain!”  I  said  to  myself  and  from 
the  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  others 
I  knew  they  endorsed  my  sentiments.  Not 
a  one  of  us  had  ambition  enough  to  get 
out  and  rig  up  a  shelter  to  keep  us  dry. 

“We’ll  sleep  in  a  bunk  to-morrow  night, 
so  what  does  it  matter  if  our  bags  get  wet?” 

In  the  morning  we  found  one  of  the 
Captain’s  team  lying  dead  and  frozen  in 
the  snow,  where  he  had  stretched  his  tired 
body  in  the  evening.  He  was  a  splendid 
big  huskie,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
“White  Bear,”  on  account  of  his  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  animal. 

Earlier  in  the  trip  his  loss  would  have 
meant  much  to  us,  but  now  there  was  but 
sixty  miles  between  us  and  the  end.  What 
regrets  we  felt  arose  from  sentimental 
depths,  for  he  had  been  a  good-natured, 
hard-working,  faithful  brute. 

We  followed  Gull  Bay  to  its  bottom  and 
plunged  into  the  Cabbage  Willows  Portage 
that  cuts  off  Ministikawatin  (which  is  the 
Cree  for  “almost  an  island”)  Point,  and 
shortens  the  route  by  twenty  miles.  The 
portage  is  ten  miles  in  length  but  the  trail 
led  over  frozen  swamps  and  creeks,  and 
the  dogs  covered  the  distance  on  the  run. 
It  was  only  nine-thirty  when  we  emerged 


into  Cabbage  Willows  Bay,  a  shallow,  reed- 
grown  bight  in  the  western  coastline  of 
Rupert  Bay. 

This  latter  body  of  water,  or  ice,  we 
could  have  crossed  directly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rupert  River  and  the  end  of  our 
journey,  reaching  Rupert  House  early  in 
the  afternoon.  But  our  plans  called  for  a 
stop  at  Stag  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay,  en  route  to  the  post.  There  we  had  a 
comfortable  log  cqrnp,  stoves,  bedding  and 
provisions,  and  a  day  later  in  reaching 
Rupert  House  was  of  no  particular  con¬ 
sequence. 

Before  we  were  well  out  of  Cabbage  Wil¬ 
lows  Bay  a  storm  broke  from  the  north’ard. 
Drifting,  blinding  snow  enshrouded  dogs 
and  men,  and  we  had  to  rely  on  a  com¬ 
pass  course.  For  three  hours  we  continued 
thus,  crossing  fields  of  smooth,  and  ridges 
of  rough,  broken  ice;  on  the  smooth  leads 
we  made  good  time  in  spite  of  the  weather. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  dark  outline 
of  the  island  loomed  up  before  us;  our 
course  had  been  a  good  one.  At  two  o’clock 
we  were  in  the  camp. 

That  night  we  ate  and  slept  and  dried 
our  dunnage  in  perfect  comfort;  the  dogs 
gorged  themselves  on  seal  meat  and  were 
allowed  to  roam  at  large. 

At  seven  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  April,  we  left  Stag  Island  astern 
and  in  three  hours’  time  we  covered  the 
remaining  sixteen  miles  to  Rupert  House, 
the  pioneer  post,  the  very  first  established 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  really 
located  two  years  before  the  “Gentlemen 
Adventurers”  obtained  their  royal  charter. 

“That  may  be  so,”  said  old  Captain  Tom, 
“but  I’m  not  greatly  interested.  I  know  it 
is  a  good  holding-ground,  and  we’ll  drop 
both  hooks  here  and  hang  on  awhile.” 


You  are  reading  “Forest  and  Stream ” 
and  enjoying  it.  W hy  not  furnish  some  of 
your  friends  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  good  things  in  this  issue,  an  hour 
or  two  of  similar  enjoyment ?  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  send  us  the  names  of 
any  of  your  circle  of  acquaintances,  we  will 
see  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  sample 
copy  with  your  compliments. 


* 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 

THE  CECROPIA 

FOUND  EVERYWHERE,  AND  THERE’S  MANY  A 

GOOD  TROUT  LEADER  CONCEALED  WITHIN  HIM 

» 

By  Edwin  T.  Whiffen. 


THE  best  of  our  American  caterpillars 
from  which  to  draw  leaders  is  the 
Cecropia,  because  it  is  the  largest,  and 
consequently  furnishes  the  longest  and 
largest  gut.  It  is  very  commonly  found 
in  and  around  New  York  City,  spinning  its 
cocoon  on  almost  any  kind  of  twig,  where 
chance  may  find  it  at  the  stunning  season. 

I  have  sometimes  found  the  cocoon  at¬ 
tached  to  a  grass-stalk,  or  a  nettle-stalk. 
The  cocoons  are  found  at  almost  any  height 
from  the  ground,  from  a  few  inches  to 
fifty  feet.  The  manner  of  attachment  and 
shape  readily  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
cocoons.  However,  a  drawing  is  the  best 
means  of  identification,  and  one  is  sub¬ 
joined. 

Any  time  is  suitable  for  collecting  the 
cocoons,  from  fall  till  spring,  though  natur¬ 
ally  such  objects  are  more  distinguishable 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  As  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  the  caterpillar  from  the  egg  is  the 
only  reliable  method  of  obtaining  them,  it 
is  advisable  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply 
before  warm  weather  comes  in  the  spring. 
Twenty  or  thirty  ought  to  be  enough  to 
insure  obtaining  a  fertile  female,  which  will 
lay  several  hundred  eggs,  resulting  in  as 
many  caterpillars,  all  that  an  ordinary  per¬ 
son  will  care  to  look  after. 

After  collecting  as  many  cocoons  as  you 
may  require,  put  them  away  in  a  cool  place ; 
otherwise  your  moths  will  emerge  and  cat¬ 
erpillars  will  appear  before  the  leaves  come 
out  in  the  spring  for  their  food. 

When  the  leaf  buds  begin  to  burst  in 
the  spring,  put  the  cocoons  in  a  warm  room. 
The  moths  will  emerge  in  a  few  days  and 
mate.  The  female  begins  at  once  to  lay 
her  eggs,  and  finishes  in  a  few  days,  dying 
shortly  after.  Her  mate  is  probably  also 
dead  by  this  time.  The  moths  eat  nothing, 
since  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus. 

In  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  depending 
upon  the  temperature,  the  little,  black, 
hairy  caterpillars  hatch,  and  at  once  feed 
voraciously.  They  will  eat  the  leaf  of  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  shrub  or  tree,  though 
they  are  sometimes  notional,  and  must  be 
watched  carefully  to  see  if  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  properly.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  leaves  in  at  first,  and  then 
see  which  they  prefer. 

Any  very  tight  receptacle  will  do  for 
rearing  them  in.  But  they  are  wanderers 
by  instinct,  and  have  a  disconcerting  habit 
•of  “making  the  most  of  any  opening.”  I 
have  found  Mason  jars,  with  the  tight- 
fitting  cover,  very  suitable.  There  is  no 
■fear  of  their  smothering,  ordinarily. 

They  moult  several  times  during  their 
life,  with  a  resulting  change  of  color.  At 
such  times,  they  remain  motionless  and  do 
not  feed  till  after  they  have  cast  their 
skin.  They  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  them  fresh  leaves 
every  morning,  with  the  dew  still  on  them ; 
or,  if  the  leaves  are  dry,  sprinkle  a  few 
drops  of  water  on  them. 


Care  must  be  taken  to  clean  out  the  old 
leaves  and  excrement  frequently,  otherwise 
a  peculiar  fungoid  disease  makes  short 
work  of  the  worms.  Any  dead  caterpil¬ 
lars  should  be  removed  whenever  observed. 
For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  better  to  raise 
a  comparatively  small  number,  to  which 


you  can  give  the  best  of  care,  than  to  try 
to  raise  a  great  many,  and  get  only  a  small 
part  of  them  big  enough  for  gut,  which 
from  a  poorly  developed  specimen  will 
likely  be  weak. 

IN  seven  or  eight  weeks,  the  caterpillar 
is  mature,  and  is  ready  to  spin.  After 
the  fifth  or  sixth  week  you  should  begin 
to  feed  the  kind  of  leaf  which  produces  the 
best  results.  I  have  found  a  thick,  fleshy 
plum-leaf  to  be  the  best,  with  leaf  of  the 
long  blackberry  a  close  second.  Many  of 
the  leaves  which  they  eat  when  wild  have 
little  value  for  gut-producing  purposes.  I 
have  tried  apple,  peach,  pear,  maple,  wild 
cherry,  sumach,  poplar,  magnolia,  etc., 
with  poor  results.  Plum  and  long  black¬ 
berry  have  stood  the  test.  It  is  hardly 
worth  your  while  to  care  for  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  several  weeks,  and  then,  through  lack 
of  proper  food,  get  only  disappointing  re¬ 
sults. 

If  you  happen  to  have  plum  trees  or  long 
blackberry  bushes  available,  it  will  save 
you  some  labor  to  put  the  worms  on  them 
until  they  are  ready  to  spin.  If  you  do 
this,  however,  you  are  quite  likely  to  have 
fewer,  but  healthier,  specimens,  than  if 
they  were  reared  entirely  within  doors. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  drawing  the 
gut.  Make  sure  that  the  worm  is  actually 


ready  to  spin,  best  told  by  waiting  till  the 
cocoon  is  actually  begun.  You  will  not 
lose  six  inches’  length  of  your  leader,  and 
will  not,  through  prematurity,  throw  away 
your  chances  of  success. 

A  large,  full-grown  Cecropia  caterpillar 
is  sometimes  over  five  inches  long,  rather 
slender  in  proportion.  It  is  apple-green  in 
color,  with  several  large,  red  tubercles  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs  on  the  back,  on  the  seg¬ 
ments  near  the  head.  They  help  to  give 
the  worm  a  somewhat  terrifying  aspect  to 
any  bird  which  might  think  of  eating  it. 
I  have  given  directions  for  drawing  the 
gut  in  the  January  Forest  and  Stream,  and 
need  not  repeat  them  here. 

A  word  more  about  collecting  may  be 
advisable.  I  have  found  them  quite  abun¬ 
dant  in  upper  Manhattan,  on  maple,  willow, 
elm,  alder,  sumach,  etc.  They  are,  or  were, 
very  common  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  soft 
maple.  Several  years  ago,  a  friend  and 
myself  secured,  in  a  short  time,  a  peck  of 
cocoons  from  the  maple  trees  in  one  block 
of  Sixteenth  Street  in  that  borough. 

It  is  occasionally  possible  to  get  a  few 
of  these  worms  late  in  August,  or  early 
September.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  their  presence  by  the  appearance  of  a 
twig  with  the  leaves  eaten  away  and  the 
excrement  on  the  ground  beneath.  When 
the  worms  are  ready  to  spin  they  become 
restless  and  may  be  found  crawling  rapidly 
up  or  down  trees,  or  across  the  walk  or 
road,  as  though  their  lives  depended  upon 
their  keeping  an  appointment.  But  this 
method  of  securing  them  is  not  nearly  as 
reliable  as  that  of  securing  the  cocoons 
and  rearing  the  caterpillars  from  the  egg. 


ABOUT  THAT  215-POUND  TARPON. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : — In  your  De¬ 
cember  issue  I  see  an  account  of  a  tarpon 
caught  at  Cobden,  Ala.,  weighing  215 
pounds.  * 

With  the  greatest  deference  to  the  scales 
and  persons  vouching  for  their  accuracy, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  some  mis¬ 
take,  as  according  to  the  formula  for  the 
measurements  given,  the  weight  should  be 
192  pounds  only. 

My  reason  for  querying  the  figure  is 
that  (1)  I  have  fished  for  and  caught 
many  a  tarpon  and  always  found  the  for¬ 
mula  accurate  to  within  a  few  pounds 
either  way,  and  (2)  that  at  Tampico,  Mexi¬ 
co,  where  I  had  my  sport,  I  found  on  my 
arrival  that  the  scales,  though  quite  “of¬ 
ficially”  correct,  were  15  pounds  in  favor 
of  each  fish.  Needless  to  say  we  soon  had 
the  error  corrected. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  laxity  in  taking  records,  and 
in  the  case  of  salmon  and  tarpon  at  all 
events,  if  measurements  are  carefully  taken, 
scales  can  be  almost  dispensed  with,  as  the 
formulae  for  both  fish  give  astonishing  re¬ 
sults.  A.  L.  Allen. 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W. 
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MOUNTAIN  CREEK 

A  DELIGHTFUL  LITTLE  STORY  OF  TROUT  FISHING 
WITH  A  NATURAL  HISTORY  INCIDENT  THROWN  IN 

By  Theodore  Gordon  (From  the  Manuscript  Library  of  Forest  and  Stream.) 


ONE  of  the  most  important  things  in 
the  world  is  breakfast,  particularly 
when  one  is  about  to  start  on  a  long 
day’s  fishing  or  shooting.  One  may  carry 
a  lunch,  but  it  is  usually  forgotten  until 
late  in  the  afternoon ;  so  I  reiterate,  break¬ 
fast  is  vastly  important. 

Now  I  had  heard  much  of  Mountain 
Creek,  a  wild  stream  situated  far  within 
the  recesses  of  the  south  mountain;  of  the 
abundance  of  trout,  and  the  wildness  of 
the  country  through  which  it  flowed.  It 
was  said  that  one  must  fish  downstream, 
after  following  a  trail  to  the  point  where 
one  began  to  fish,  and  that  after  once  en¬ 
tering  the  water  one  had  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  standing  or  walking  on  dry  land.  I 
had  wished  to  go  there  but  knew  nothing 
of  the  stream  or  of  the  route  to  it,  so  when 
a  friend  begged  me  to  join  him  in  a  trip 
to  Mountain  Creek,  I  at  once  accepted. 

One  of  his  Conditions  was  that  I  should 
sleep  at  his  house,  as  the  length  of  the 
drive  made  a  preposterously  early  start  a 
necessity.  We  retired  shortly  before  n 
o’clock  p.  m.,  and  at  I  :30  in  the  morning 
I  was  awakened  by  my  host,  who  said  that 
breakfast  would  be  on  the  table  in  a  few 
minutes.  At  twenty  minutes  before  two 
o’clock  we  sat  down  to  a  good  hot  meal  of 
ham  and  eggs,  coffee,  and  other  substan¬ 
tial,  and  as  far  as  I  could  sec,  our  ap¬ 
petites  were  as  good  as  they  would  have 
been  some  hours  later. 

By  half  past  two  wre  were  driving  out  of 
town  in  the  darkness  that  precedes  dawn. 
As  far  as  the  foothills  of  the  south  moun¬ 


tain  the  road  was  good,  and  of  a  light  col¬ 
or,  so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  guiding  the 
horse.  My  companion  was  driving,  but  I 
was  doing  nothing  and  felt  dull  and  heavy; 
conversation  languished  and  for  a  long 
time  the  Earth  was  very  quiet. 

AT  last  the  gray  shadows  appeared 
in  the  east  and  in  a  short  time  the 
sun  arose  gloriously  in  the  heavens, 
promising  a  perfect  June  day,  the  loveliest 
month  in  all  the  year.  Our  first  objective 
was  an  old  forge,  which  had  been  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  because  of 
the  discovery  of  iron  mines.  Here  I  saw 
Mountain  Creek  for  the  first  time  and 
found  that  it  had  been  dammed  to  create 
a  water  power.  I  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  size  of  the  resulting  sheet  of  water. 
It  was  like  a  small  lake,  and  my  companion 
said  that  it  held  the  finest  pike  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

We  unharnessed  the  horse  and  made  it 
comfortable  for  the  day,  then  tramped  up¬ 
stream.  My  friend  cut  a  swiich  with  a 
leafy  top  and  presently  struck  at  some 
object  with  it;  then  he  stooped  and  picked 
up  a  large  horse  fly.  He  remarked  that 
while  the  artificial  fly  was  of  little  use  on 
that  stream,  the  best  bait  a  man  could  have 
was  a  horse  fly.  However,  they  were 
scarce,  so  he  had  brought  plenty  of  worms. 

WE  followed  an  old  wood  road  for 
probably  two  miles,  then  the  trail 
became  narrow  and  dim  and  it  was 
evident  that  we  were  rising  a  considerable 
grade.  At  one  place  where  we  had  to 


cross  the  stream  my  friend  stopped  and 
gave  me  a  horse  fly.  “Stick  that  on  your 
hook  and  try  in  that  pool,”  he  said,  “a 
trout  will  nail  it  instantly.”  Surely,  the 
fly  had  scarcely  touched  the  water  when  a 
quarter  pound  trout  had  it.  My  first  fish- 
with  that  bait. 

A  mile  farther  on  we  broke  through  the 
thick  brush  and  found  ourselves  on  the 
stream.  It  was  evident  that  we  would  be 
compelled  to  wade  continuously,  and  the 
only  way  we  could  fish  the  water  was 
side  by  side,  but  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  good  up-stream  fly 
fisher,  wet  or  dry,  would  have  enjoyed 
better  sport  on  one  mile  of  Mountain  Creek 
than  we  did  on  three  or  four,  fishing  dowrt 
with  bait.  If  the  trout  had  been  fished  for 
more  frequently,  it  would  have  been  use¬ 
less  to  go  down  upon  them  in  the  long 
still  pools :  only  the  heads,  rapids  and 
broken  water  would  have  proved  profitable, 
but  with  these  uneducated  fish  there  was- 
no  difficulty.  A  trout  would  come  yards 
to  annex  a  worm  that  had  been  cast  from 
a  distance  to  alight  softly  in  the  middle  of 
a  quiet  pool.  In  fact,  they  often  rose  at 
a  worm  as  if  it  was  a  fly,  and  where  drift¬ 
wood  had  collected  to  form  a  hiding-place 
one  was  sure  of  three  or  four  fish.  The 
water  was  very  pure  and  cold  but  the  day 
was  warm  and  we  felt  no  chill  from  it. 
We  waded  without  waterproofs,  which 
would  have  proved  cumbersome  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  on  such  a  rough  mountain  river. 
We  were  not  a  great  many  miles  from  a 
country  of  fine  farms  and  fairly  large 
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population,  but  as  far  as  our  surroundings 
went  we  might  have  been  500  miles 
from  a  settlement.  A  few  deer  yet  re¬ 
mained  in  those  mountains  and  I  started 
one  that  was  lying  down  in  thick  brush, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  I  also 
saw  four  or  five  woodcock,  on  the  margins 
for  they  flushed  as  I  drew  too  near. 


I  WAS  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  long, 
quiet  reach,  with  narrow  margins  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream.  At  the  moment  I 
was  practically  still  fishing  and  making  no 
movement  of  rod  or  person.  Presently  a 
fine  woodcock  walked  right  out  of  the 
brush  and  came  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
creek,  on  my  right. 

Here  the  bird  paused  for  a  moment; 
then  deliberately  entered  the  water  and 
slowly  oared  itself  to  the  opposite  bank. 
I  never  saw  a  prettier  sight,  as  the  hand¬ 
some  bird  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  home, 
and  unafraid.  It  sat  upon  the  water  as 
gracefully  as  any  swan,  but  the  long  bill 
gave  it  an  odd  appearance.  It  left  the 
pool  as  deliberately  as  it  had  entered  it 
and  walking  into  the  brush,  disappeared. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  incidents  that  ever  came  within  my 
observation.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it  in  all  the  years  since  that  day,  and 
I  was  in  my  sixteenth  year  then,  and  no 
man  has  ever  told  me  of  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence.  I  know  that  woodcock  can  swim  if 
they  wish  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  water. 
But  the  habits  of  the  bird  are  so  retiring 
and  it  is  so  much  a  creature  of  the  night 
that  we  know  comparatively  little  about  it. 

Woodcock  differ  greatly  from  other  game 
birds  in  mental  poise.  It  is  not  timid  and 
is  easily  tamed.  If  it  was  not  for  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
sufficient  food  for  them  I  can  imagine  few 
more  interesting  pets  than  a  brace  of  wood¬ 
cock;  but  they  are  great  feeders,  consum¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  small  worms,  slugs 
and  such  like.  It  would  require  about  all 
of  one’s  time  to  feed  a  brace. 


WADING  down  Mountain  Creek  on 
such  a  day  was  a  delightful  ex¬ 
perience,  one  not  to  be  forgotten 
and  time  sped  on  flying  wings.  We  caught 
trout  in  all  kinds  of  water,  but  in  smaller 
numbers  and  of  larger  average  size  as  we 
descended  the  stream.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  lower  reaches  were  slightly  tinged 
with  vegetable  matter,  but  I  may  be  in  er¬ 
ror.  At  last  it  was  time  to  knock  off  if  we 
wished  to  get  out  of  the  mountains  and 
bad  roads  before  dark.  Before  leaving  the 
stream  I  tried  a  few  casts  with  artificial 
flies  on  quiet  water,  and  found  that  the 
trout  were  quite  willing  to  rise  and  to  rise 
well.  My  friend  meanwhile  had  emptied 
both  creels  and  divided  the  fish  equally. 
He  reported  a  total  of  fifty-seven  trout  and 
five  fallfish  (large  silver  chub). 

We  were  late  in  getting  away  and  it  was 
quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  smooth 
white  road  that  led  through  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  My  friend  was  obliged  to  keep  awake 
to  steer  the  horse  and  buggy,  but  I  had 
nothing  upon  which  to  concentrate  my 
mind.  I  had  been  awake  for  a  great  many 
hours  and  had  been  in  the  water  all  day.  I 
simply  could  not  keep  awake.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
ery  to  be  so  overpowered  by  sleep  and  not 
be  able  to  yield  to  it.  It  was  after  11  on 
the  clock  when  we  reached  town — a  long 
day  from  two  in  the  morning. 


CANOEING 


These  Canoes  Are  Comfortable,  Seaworthy  and  Strongly  Built  Little  Craft,  Offer¬ 
ing  Their  Owners  a  Great  Deal  of  Enjoyment,  as  They  Are  Used  Both  for 

Cruising  and  for  Racing. 


SWEDISH  SAILING  CANOE 

By  Hilding  Froling. 

THE  drawings  shown  herewith  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  popular  type  of  canoe 
in  use  in  Sweden.  The  length  over 
all  is  17  feet  and  the  greatest  beam  is 
43  inches.  It  carries  a  sail  area  of  108 
square  feet.  A  large  number  of  canoes  of 
this  size  are  built  in  Sweden  every  year. 

These  canoes  are  built  very  strongly  of 
Swedish  fir  and  are  covered  with  canvas. 

Many  of  them  remain  in  the  water  through¬ 
out  the  summer. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph,  these 
canoes  possess  sufficient  stability  to  float 
an  even  keel  while  under  sail,  lying  at  an 
anchorage. 

As  a  great  number  of  canoes  are  built 
from  one  design,  blueprints  are  sold  to 

"$@ILR93SKI.“  St raniLtuurar. 


Partial  Detail  of  Construction  of  a  Really  Vt^orkable  Sailing  Canoe. 


canoeists  at  a  very  low  price,  thus  enabling 
every  canoeist  to  build  from  well-executed 
plans,  rather  than  by  rule  of  thumb  and 
haphazard  methods. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  about  40,000 
forest  fires  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
which  burned  over  about  5,900,000  acres 
and  caused  a  damage  of  approximately  $7,- 

000,000.  - 

Revised  estimates  place  the  amount  of 
standing  merchantable  timber  in  the  United 
States  at  approximately  2,767  billion  board 
feet.  Of  this  amount  1,464  billion  board 
feet,  or  53  per  cent,  of  the  total,  is  in 
California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana. 
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of  note  in  the  outdoor  world 


FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

LITTLE  unusual,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the  editorial  page, 
but  we  want  our  readers  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  fellow 
pictured  herewith.  The  country  is  going  to  hear  more, 
much  more,  of  him  from  now  on.  He  constitutes  a  problem 
that  may  assume  the  seriousness  of  that  developed  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  English  sparrow. 

As  many  have  no  doubt  already  inferred,  either  from  personal 
acquaintance,  or  otherwise,  the  subject  of  our  illustration  is 
the  starling.  We  will  not  take  up  space  describing  him.  Here 
he  stands,  a  menace  to  our  native  song  birds,  if  we  are  to  take 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  best  naturalists. 

Yet  the  starling  is  not  without  friends  and  defenders,  who 
maintain  that  so  far  from  being  a  nuisance  or  danger  he  will 
fit  in  well  with  our  American  bird  life,  and  prove  his  value  in 
keeping  down  insect  pests.  The  verdict  as 
yet  is  rather  adverse.  Massachusetts  has 
declared  officially  against  him,  and  there  is 
some  pretty  strong  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  to-day 
if  this  alien  had  never  been  liberated  on 
these  shores.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  starling 
is  becoming  acclimated  and  can  claim  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  ranks  of  our  bird  population. 

He  is  spreading  rapidly.  The  east  has  been 
overrun,  and  the  middle  west,  and  after 
that  more  distant  sections  will  sooner  or 
later  be  familiar  with  him.  A  gregarious 
chap,  he  flocks  with  his  kind  after  the 
manner  of  certain  other  species.  His  roost¬ 
ing  places,  where  he  has  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  multiply,  are  the  marvel  and 
despair  of  those  who  live  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  is  not  musical,  except  that  he 
can  upon  occasion  whistle  delightfully. 

Aside  from  his  accomplishments,  or  lack 
of  them,  the  question  that  is  bothering  the 
real  bird  lover  and  the  economist  as  well, 
is  whether  the  toll  taken  by  this  bird  will 
consist  of  a  preponderance  of  fruit  or  of 
insects.  In  a  word,  will  he  prove  himself 
a  good  citizen?  That  he  drives  out  less 
pugnacious  song  birds  is  an  established 
fact.  This  is  a  serious  indictment,  for  as 
substitute  he  makes,  with  his  rusty  coat, 
and  unlovely  habits,  a  poor  comparison.  He  is  with  us,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  is  here  to  stay.  If  he  has  not  invaded  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  picture  will  help  you  to  recognize  him,  and  observe 
his  habits.  Do  not  confuse  the  common  black  bird  with  the 
starling,  but  as  the  former  is  a  familiar  visitant  everywhere, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  mixing  identity. 


FISHINQ  IN  RESERVOIRS 

NO  doubt  opposition  will  be  raised  against  the  plan  to  per¬ 
mit  angling  under  restrictions  in  the  big  Ashokan  lake — 
a  body  of  water  many  miles  in  circumference,  from  which 
the  city  of  New  York  will  in  the  future  obtain  part  of  its  water 
supply.  For  all  that  the  proposal  to  allow  fishing  permits  does 
not  imply  danger  to  users  of  the  water. 

In  these  columns  last  month  a  correspondent  told  how  a 
Colorado  city  had  tried  the  plan  with  success  and  in  an  earlier 
issue  something  was  published  as  to  the  liberality  of  English 
cities  in  allowing  their  citizens  privileges  of  the  same  sort. 


Now,  if  the  truth  be  told,  there  is  more  or  less  angling  in 
almost  every  body  of  water  used  for  municipal  service.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  sport  is  confined  to  the  favored  few,  either 
those  with  a  “pull”  or  others  who  have  discovered  how  to  un¬ 
tangle  official  red  tape.  The  permits  should  be  made  open  to  all, 
under  the  severest  restrictions,  or  should  be  abolished  altogether. 

Granting  that  reservoir  fishing  is  within  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  that  there  are  many  who  have  no  time  or  lack  means  to  do 
any  other  kind,  we  wonder  whether  the  real  lesson  of  this  issue 
is  understood!  If  a  municipality  can  protect  its  water  areas  so 
perfectly  that  they  become  a  temptation  to  the  angler,  why  is  it 
that  the  same  degree  of  protection  cannot  be  extended  to  all 
waters,  not  by  prohibiting  fishing,  but  by  looking  after  it. 

The  citizen  of  the  village,  the  town  or  the  city  is  also  a  citizen 
of  the  State.  He  pays  taxes  to  both,  but  while  he  sees  to  it 
that  his  water  supply  is  guarded  against  molestation,  he  does 
little  or  nothing  to  conserve  a  valuable  food  source  and  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  recreation  by  insisting  that 
his  hired  servants,  in  the  form  of  State 
officials,  shall  exercise  the  same  care. 
Frankly,  the  citizen  and  the  Legislature  are 
commonly  too  parsimonious  or  shortsighted 
to  give  the  officials  an  opportunity  to  do 
much.  But  perhaps  if  he  got  busy,  being 
as  much  of  a  State  citizen  as  he  is  of  his 
own  immediate  community  he  might  ac¬ 
complish  something.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  limited  to  dangling  his 
legs  over  the  edge  of  a  city  reservoir  when 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  have  good  fishing 
almost  at  will,  along  streams  and  ponds 
where  he  might  fill  his  lungs  with  fresh 
air  and  his  creel  with  State  nurtured  and 
propagated  fish. 


An  amazing  lot  of  space  is  devoted  to 
the  exploits  of  the  big  game  hunter. 
Breathlessly  we  hang  on  his  words,  and  his 
hair-breadth  ’scapes  never  fail  ha  bring  a 
proper  modicum  of  thrills  along  the  spine 
and  the  goose-fleshings  that  go  with  them. 
No  doubt  that  is  why  tales  of  this  sort  are 
so  popular.  Look  at  the  success  of  the 
“shilling  shockers,”  the  lurid  melodrama  of 
the  stage,  and  more  modernly,  of  the  movies 
when  they  announce  something  particularly 
sensational.  But  in  real  life  we  don’t  en¬ 
counter  personally  the  experiences  we 
pay  to  see  enacted  on  the  screen,  or  stage ;  neither  do  many 
of  us  take  our  automatics  and  our  lives  in  hand  and  go  big  game 
hunting.  Still,  we  like  to  hear  the  other  fellow  tell  about  it. 

Things  common  never  do  get  a  proper  show.  Who  is  making 
a  fuss  over  the  fact  that  this  is  the  closing  season  for  the  most 
popular  game  animal  in  the  United  States — the  cotton  tail  rabbit? 
Why,  if  he  were  suddenly  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence  the  only 
excuse  that  most  of  our  hunting  population  can  furnish  for 
owning  guns  and  an  accompaniment  of  canine  accessories  would 
be  swept  away,  along  with  Bunny.  The  sale  of  ammunition 
would  stop  as  though  peace  had  been  declared. 

It  may  be  confession,  but  it  is  the  truth  that  lowly  Brer  Rabbit 
is  the  tie  that  binds,  the  connecting  link  that  hooks  us  up  to 
the  great  outdoors  in  winter  time.  We  can  all  hunt  big  game 
in  the  magazines,  but  until  the  last  “bresh”  heap  or  brier  patch 
shall  have  been  sacrificed  to  intensive  cultivation,  we  can  hunt 
rabbits  in  the  fur,  so  to  speak. 

Ponto,  you  lazy  rascal !  Crawl  out  from  under  that  stove,  and 
come  along  down  into  Squire  Bilkinses’  wood  slashin’. 


Starling  from  Central  Park,  L.  I. 

(Mounted  and  photographed  for  Forest  and 
Stream  by  M.  J.  Hofmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

UNNOTICED  BY  THE  SUMMER  VISITOR 
BUT  AN  AMAZING  LOT  OF  IT  REMAINS 

By  W.  H.  Spear. 


UP  among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  famed 
far  and  near  for  their  rugged  gran¬ 
deur,  and  the  Mecca  of  the  summer 
visitors,  live  a  denizen  class,  wild,  strong 
and  fierce.  These  are  the  wildcats  of  the 
Berkshires.  Little  is  known  outside  of 
their  reality,  but  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
primitive  savage  they  have  made  their  home 
in  the  Berkshires  and  now  and  then  the 
outer  world  gets  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
their  existence  when  the  newspapers  men¬ 
tion  one  having  been  killed  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  some  well-known  center  of 
civilization,  and  then  the  people  wonder 
and  marvel  over  the  .fact,  and  often  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

There  is  one  individual,  however,  who 
does  not  doubt.  He  is  the  county  treas¬ 
urer;  the  man  who  has  to  dip  into  the 
county’s  strong  box  every  time  a  wildcat 
is  killed  and  has  to  hand  over  to  its  slayer 
$5  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  as  a  bounty 
on  the  wildcat  slain.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  It  isn’t  emphasized  to  any 
very  great  extent,  and  the  world  at  large 
hears  very  little  about  it,  but  the  treasurer 
knows,  and  the  facts  are  entered  from 
time  to  time  upon  his  cashbook  and  ledgers 
and  the  records  are  all  filed  away. 

One  hears  of  the  wild  game  of  the  west, 
and  it  is  exploited  far  and  near  that  such 
and  such  an  animal  exists  there,  and  has 
been  slaughtered  in  numbers,  but  few  there 
are  who  today  realize  that  one  has  not  to 
visit  the  west  to  find  big  game,  nor  to  find 
a  wooded  country  as  wild  and  as  rugged 
as  ever  yet  awed  the  soul  of  the  explorer. 

I  can  show  you  right  here  amid  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  sections  of  country  through 
which  for  more  than  eighty  years  the  foot 
of  man  has  probably  never  trod. 

There  are  sections  of  forest  as  primeval 
as  they  were  in  the  days  when  the  narrow 
trail  of  the  Indian  alone  marked  the  path¬ 
way  through  these  grand  solitudes ;  a  coun¬ 
try  even  to  this  day  inhabited  only  by  the 
wildcats,  the  bears,  the  moose,  the  elk,  the 
fox,  and  the  great  variety  of  the  smaller 
furred  and  feathered  woods  people. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  to  think  of  big  game 
within  the  very  heart  of  New  England  civ¬ 
ilization?  But  it  is  here,  and  the  sturdy 
hunter  who  is  not  afraid  of  encountering 
weariness  and  hardships  of  a  wilderness 
journey,  can  be  shown  and  the  facts  proven 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  may  have 
been  raised  in  Missouri  itself. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  number  of  wild¬ 
cats  that  live  in  the  Berkshires ;  let  me 
here  add  a  proof  to  that  assertion,  lest 
some  nimrod  reader  of  Forest  and  Stream 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  claim.  To  clinch 
the  fact,  permit  me  to  quote  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  county  treasurer.  These  rec¬ 


ords  show  that  in  the  last  fourteen  years 
254  wildcats  have  been  killed  in  Berkshire 
County,  upon  which  bounties  have  been 
paid. 

This  does  not  include  wildcats  that  have 
undoubtedly  been  killed  during  this  period 
upon  which  no  bounty  has  been  collected, 
of  which  there  have  been  many.'  The  ac¬ 
tual  killings  paid  for  have  averaged  eigh¬ 
teen  every  year  for  the  past  fourteen  years, 
or  since  the  bounty  law  went  into  effect 
in  1900.  Last  year’s  record  was  twenty- 
eight. 

This  shows  that  the  number  of  these 
animals  is  not  on  the  decrease  in  spite  of 
the  effort  made  at  extermination.  No  one 
knows  how  many  were  killed  prior  to  1910, 
as  no  official  records  were  then  kept. 

That  the  home  of  the  wildcat  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  section  of  the  county  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  of  the  thirty-one 
towns  wildcats  were  killed  in  twenty  towns 
and  bounties  paid  on  them. 

The  county  has  paid  in  these  fourteen 
years  a  total  bounty  of  $1,270  on  wildcats 
killed.  Nor  have  the  kills  thus  made  been 
confined  to  isolated  towns  and  villages. 
The  largest  towns  and  cities  in  the  country 
have  furnished  their  quotas,  for  wooded 
and  mountainous  country  surround  them 
all,  and  now  and  then  a  wildcat  comes  very 
close  to  the  haunts  of  civilization. 

That  the  wilder  sections,  however,  have 
yielded  the  largest  returns  in  pelts,  as  is 
natural,  is  shown  from  the  records,  with 
Otis  leading,  with  forty-five,  Sandisfield 
but  one  behind,  Monterey  a  close  third 
with  thirty-seven,  New  Marlboro  next  with 
twenty-nine,  Sheffield  with  twenty-five,  and 
stranger  yet,  Great  Barrington,  a  town  of 
6,000  inhabitants  and  one  of  the  summer 
sections  of  the  county  with  a  record  of 
eleven. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  this  record  represents  only  the 
animals  actually  killed  on  which  bounties 
have  been  paid  and  not  those  that  never 
came  up  for  bounty,  nor  those  that  have 
escaped  all  these  years  the  pursuit  of  hunt¬ 
ers,  one  may  gain  in  a  partial  degree  only, 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  these  “varmint” 
that  live  in  the  Berkshires.  It  is  a  fair  es¬ 
timate  to  reckon  that  not  more  than  one 
in  every  thirty  wildcats  in  the  county  was 
thus  killed,  and  we  have  a  conservative 
estimate  of  over  7,000  of  these  animals  at 
large,  within  a  total  area  of  less  than  1,000 
square  miles,  and  within  thirty-one  town¬ 
ships. 

FAR  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county  more  or  less  annoyance  was 
felt  by  the  settlers  from  wild  animals. 
These  comprised  the  black  and  brown  bear, 


the  wolf,  which  ranged  the  deep  forests, 
and  came  at  night  to  prey  upon  the  cattle 
in  the  clearings.  The  catamount  and  wild¬ 
cat  were  thus  early  powerful  enemies. 
Moose,  red  deer  and  bear  were  quite  nu¬ 
merous  and  even  now  traces  of  beaver 
are  met  with  in  the  meadows,  where  it 
felled  trees  to  form  a  dam  across  the 
streamlets. 

I  know  of  a  pair  of  beavers  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  living  in  a  secluded  section  near 
the  State  line,  Mass.,  that  have  formed  a 
beaver  house  and  when  last  noticed,  just 
before  winter  set  in,  were  forming  a  dam 
from  a  number  of  trees  they  had  gnawed 
down  for  the  purpose.  I  am  watching 
them  and  hope  the  colony  will  grow,  as  I 
believe  it  will,  unless  some  fool  who  has 
no  love  for  nature  or  the  study  of  the  wood 
people  accidentally  blunders  across  it  and 
shoots  or  kills  the  beavers  before  the  coir 
ony  has  a  chance  to  multiply.  I  have  also 
been  fortunate  enough  in  my  nature  ram¬ 
bles  to  run  across  a  pair  of  otter  and  have 
often  been  amused  at  their  quaint  antics. 
One  day  I  came  upon  them  on  their  slide, 
and,  concealing  myself,  watched  for  some 
time  their  play  as  they  tobogganed  down 
the  slide,  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of 
mischievous  boys  at  play. 

THE  red  fox,  Canes  vulpes,  ranges  the 
county  and  every  season  scores  of  them 
fall  victims  to  the  trappers’  and  the 
hunters’  skill.  The  porcupine,  the  raccoon, 
Procyon  lotor,  are  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  the  sparsely  settled  country  regions. 
The  mink  and  the  muskrat  are  everywhere 
present,  and  their  domain  is  as  wide  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  county.  The  wood¬ 
chuck  and  the  polecat,  Viverra  mephitis, 
abound  in  almost  every  field  and  the  for¬ 
mer  are  hunted  by  the  pot  hunters  for 
their  meat,  which  is  sold  to  city  restau¬ 
rants,  later  to  masquerade  as  chicken  and 
turtle  soup,  and  the  latter  for  their  fur, 
which  is  worth  from  $3.75  to  $5,  according 
to  size  and  quality. 

Nor  is  the  hunter  or  the  naturalist  in 
his  visit  to  the  Berkshires  confined  to  quad¬ 
rupeds  alone,  in  his  search  for  game  or  in 
his  desire  to  study  nature  at  her  best.  He 
will  find  there  the  quail,  Perdix  Virginiana, 
the  partridge,  Tetrao  umbcllus,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  Rusticulus  minor,  the  snipe,  Scolopax 
Wilsonii,  and  on  most  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  the  wild  duck  of  various  species. 

In  short,  Berkshire  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  innumerable  primitive  sections 
where  the  real  sportsman,  the  fellow  who 
really  loves  to  be  near  the  great  heart  of 
nature,  may  revel  amid  scenery  as  grand 
as  any  that  ever  marked  the  grandeur  of 
the  Alps,  or  the  sublimity  of  the  Rockies; 
and  yet  he  may  be  within  easy  walking  or 
riding  distance  of  advanced  civilization.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  sections  of  the  country, 
which,  considering  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  settled,  offer  better  sport  to  the 
hunter  or  the  naturalist  than  can  be  found 
amid  the  old  Berkshire  Hills. 
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A  GAME  PARADISE 

THAT  IS  WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  WAS  IN 
THE  EARLY  DAYS  AND  MAY  BE  AGAIN 


By  Henry  W.  Shoemaker, 

PENNSYLVANIA,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers,  was 
what  might  be  termed  a  veritable 
hunters’  paradise.  Game  in  central  and 
south-central  Africa  was  not  more  numer¬ 
ous  or  diversified.  William  Penn  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  by  the  animal  wealth  of 
the  province.  He  foresaw  a  cheap  food 
supply  from  the  game  animals  and  birds, 
as  well  as  fishes.  Many  of  his  letters  to 
England  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
wild  game  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

At  that  time  all  kinds  of  animals  existed 
side  by  side,  and  in  what  might  be  termed 
perfect  harmony.  True  enough,  the  In¬ 
dians  hunted  considerably,  but  they  never 
killed  more  than  they  absolutely  needed, 
and  were  careful  to  keep  alive  a  healthy 
breeding  stock  of  all  species.  They  never 
killed  for  sport  or  for  the  wanton  love  of 
killing,  so  characteristic  of  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  in  all  new  countries. 

Nature,  in  producing  all  the  creatures  of 
land  and  water  that  existed  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  careful  to  maintain  a  perfect 
balance  whereby  all  might  live  and  thrive. 
Wild  animals  were  intended  to  be  wild 
animals  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 
Charles  John  Andersson,  in  his  wonderful 
book  of  African  adventures  called  “The 
Lion  and  the  Elephant,”  mentions  the  fact 


Author  of  ‘‘Wolf  Days  in  Pennsylvania,’  “Deer 

that  without  lions  and  similar  brutes,  the 
hoofed  mammals  of  the  African  grass 
plains  would  die  of  inanition.  The  lions, 
by  constantly  preying  upon  them,  kept 
them  in  motion — game  animals  in  every 
respect.  In  India  the  natives  regard  the 
tigers  as  their  best  friends,  as  they  prey 
on  the  wild  hogs  which  destroy  the  crops 
of  the  Hindoos.  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
after  lions  were  exterminated,  was  visited 
by  a  scourge  of  the  rinderpest,  which  wiped 
out  thousands  of  the  hoofed  game.  ( 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  mis-called  preda¬ 
tory  animals  were  created  by  wise  Provi¬ 
dence  to  keep  the  game  animal  in  motion, 
and  also  to  prey  on  sickly  and  imperfect 
specimens,  thereby  preventing  pestilence 
and  deterioration.  These  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  which  were  wantonly  destroyed  by 
our  first  settlers  were  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  forms  of  wild  life  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  First  and  noblest  of  these  creatures 
was  the  panther,  or  Pennsylvania  lion. 
The  largest  Pennsylvania  panthers  meas¬ 
ured  over  eleven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  or 
as  large  as  the  biggest  African  lions.  The 
first  settlers  called  the  young  or  half-grown 
panthers  “wildcats,”  as  with  their  long 
tails  they  closely  resembled  overgrown 
house-cats,  and  it  took  them  some  time  to 
realize  that  they  were  merely  the  youth- 


and  Their  Horns,"  etc.,  etc. 

ful  offspring  of  the  formidable  lion  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  true  wildcat  was  called 
the  “bobcat,”  because  of  its  short  tail;  and 
the  Canada  lynx,  yvhich  was  never  very 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  was  called  the 
catamount.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
trait  of  the  Pennsylvania  lion  was  the  roar 
or  cry,  which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  pioneers.  The  panthers  preyed  on 
weak  and  sickly  deer,  aged  elk  and  moose, 
and  also  on  roots,  herbs  and  berries.  There 
is  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  its'  hav¬ 
ing  attacked  a  human  being,  though  it  often 
followed  men,  women  or  children,  especial¬ 
ly  at  nightfall,  uttering  mournful  cries.  A 
nest  of  young  panthers  was  found  in 
Treaster  Valley,  Mifflin  County,  by  Cle¬ 
ment  Herlacher  in  1893. 

NEXT  in  importance  to  the  panther 
came  the  wolf,  of  which  three  varie¬ 
ties  existed  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
grey  or  timber  wolves  were  found  in  the 
northern  tier  of  counties  and  along  the 
Maryland  line.  In  the  Seven  Mountains 
and  along  the  Juniata  the  black  wolf 
abounded.  It  was  a  handsome  animal,  gen¬ 
erally  coal  black,  and  though  not  as  large 
as  the  grey  wolf,  possessed  more  wit  or 
sagacity.  It  was  the  last  wolf  to  leave 
Pennsylvania,  a  few  having  been  observed 
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in  the  Seven  Mountains  as  late  as  1908. 
The  range  of  the  small  brown  wolf  was 
limited  to  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  that 
ran  from  the  Ohio  line  down  the  West 
Branch  Valley,  thence  across  to  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  marked  the  far  eastern 
limit.  Old  settlers  who  killed  many  of 
these  brown  wolves  declare  that  they  were 
almost  identical  with  the  coyote,  or  prairie 
wolf,  of  the  west.  These  small  wolves 
were  exterminated  about  1840  in  the  West 
Branch  Valley,  but  a  few  lingered  in 
Clearfield  County  and  in  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  until  Civil  War  times.  The  grey 
wolves,  except  a  few  stragglers,  were  ex¬ 
terminated  about  1830,  poisoning  being 
responsible  for  their  extinction. 

Though  classed  as  predatory  animals  for 
many  years  bears  did  not  deserve  that  ap¬ 
pellation,  as  they  are  purely  herbaceous  and 
insect-eating  animals.  Their  chief  diet  has 
always  been  roots,  berries,  fruit,  corn, 
honey,  and  ants.  They  keep  down  the  in¬ 
crease  of  insect  pests,  and  when,  in  winter, 
insects  are  not  found,  they  enter  their 
caves  and  become  semi-conscious,  or  hi¬ 
bernate.  Two  kinds  of  bears  were  found 
in  Pennsylvania — the  black  bear  and  the 
red  bear. 

The  red  bear,  the  hide  of  which  resem¬ 
bled  the  Canadian  red  fox,  occupied  a  nar¬ 
row  range  which  embraced  parts  of  Sulli¬ 
van,  Lycoming,  Clinton  and  Union  Coun¬ 
ties.  The  last  of  these  handsome  animals 
was  killed  on  the  Bufifalo  Path  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1912,  by  Edgar  Austin  Schwenck,  and 
the  mounted  hide  is  on  exhibition  in  Ma- 
zeppa,  Union  County.  Some  of  the  old 
hunters  declared  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  black  bears — dog  bears  and  hog  bears. 
The  dog  bear  had  a  narrow,  pointed  snout, 
and  longer  legs  than  the  snub-nosed,  short¬ 
legged  hog  bear.  The  hog  bear  was  much 
the  best  eating,  the  old  trappers  averred. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  foxes  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  black  fox  was  the  most 
valuable  and  most  quickly  killed  off.  John 
Hoar  saw  a  black  fox  cross  the  Lewiston 
Pike  in  1912,  and  a  hunter  named  William 
Mumaw  shot  at  one  in  Tioga  County  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  deer  season.  The  grey  fox 
was  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
is  fairly  so  today,  despite  poisoners,  trap¬ 
pers  and  other  kinds  of  unscrupulous  hunt¬ 
ers. 

ALL  foxes  deserve  protection,  as  they 
feed  principally  on  rats,  field  mice, 
grubs,  bugs,  worms  and  other  ver¬ 
min.  If  we  had  no  foxes  we  could  have 
no  grouse  or  quail,  as  the  fox  devours  the 
rats  which  eat  the  game  birds’  eggs  in  the 
nests.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  red  fox 
is  native  to  Pennsylvania.  This  handsome 
creature  was  introduced  from  Ireland  and 
England  in  Colonial  days,  as  the  grey  fox 
did  not  afford  a  good  chase  for  the  hounds. 
It  had  gotten  so  far  west  as  the  Juniata 
in  1789  when  the  first  red  fox  was  slain 
in  Perry  County.  There  is  also  a  cross¬ 
fox,  prettily  marked,  a  mixture  between 
the  red  and  grey  varieties.  It  is  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Berks 
and  Schuylkill  'Counties. 

The  Wolverene  was  never  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  fierce,  fur¬ 
bearing  creature;  the  last  was  killed  in 
Potter  County  in  1863  by  Seth  I.  Nelson. 
The  pecan,  or  fisher  fox,  a  valuable  fur¬ 
bearing  animal,  was  more  abundant,  being 


killed  by  the  hundreds  in  the  first  third  of 
the  last  century  on  Peter’s  and  Jack’s 
Mountains.  Otters  were  once  plentiful  on 
all  our  streams.  These  valuable  fur-bear¬ 
ers  were  never  protected.  They  made  a 
determined  stand  along  the  Karroondinha, 
or  John  Penn’s  Creek,  until  about  five  years 
ago,  and  on  White  Deer  Creek,  but  the  last 
was  killed  last  month  in  Cameron  County, 
by  a  hunter  named  Mike  Parker. 

Of  smaller  mammals  in  Pennsylvania 
were  the  pine  martens,  which  once  abound¬ 
ed  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Potter  County 
and  in  the  North  Mountain  Country;  the 
beavers,  which  build  the  dams  in  which 
trout  breed;  skunks,  arch-foes  of  the  army 
worm;  raccoons,  minks,  opossums,  weas¬ 
els,  hares,  rabbits,  groundhogs,  various 
kinds  of  squirrels,  muskrats,  and  so  on, 
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all  of  them  useful,  either  for  their  furs 
or  by  destroying  vermin,  and  none  of  them 
deserving  the  cruel  warfare  waged  against 
them  by  mankind. 

A  pair  of  beavers  started  to  build  a  dam 
on  Lick  Run,  a  branch  of  White  Deer 
Creek,  in  Union  County  in  1913.  Shortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  beavers  was  killed 
by  a  fisherman,  and  the  survivor  left  the 
country. 

OF  so-called  game  animals,  noblest  of 
all  was  the  moose.  One  of  the  last  of 
these  gigantic  animals,  which,  by  the 
way,  were  the  largest  members  of  the  deer 
family  that  ever  lived,  larger  than  even  the 
extinct  Irish  elk,  was  killed  after  crossing 
the  Juniata  near  the  present  town  of  Mc- 
Veytown,  about  1790.  Another  was  killed 
on  Moose  Run,  near  Bellefonte,  about  the 
same  year.  The  Moose-hanne,  or  Moose 
Stream,  in  Centre  County,  where  the  giant 
brutes  came  to  bathe  in  the  warm  months, 
is  now  called  Moshannon. 


Captain  John  Logan,  an  Indian  chief, 
and  oldest  son  of  Shikellemus,  vice-regent 
of  the  Iroquois,  killed  a  moose  at  Chicka- 
lacamoose  (Clearfield)  about  1778,  and 
hung  its  huge  palmated  antlers  above  his 
cabin  door.  Chickalacamoose  means  “the 
meeting  place  of  the  moose.” 

Elk  were  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  until  comparatively  recent  times. 
A  stray  elk  was  killed  in  Decker  Valley, 
Centre  County,  in  1877,  by  Captain  John 
Decker.  This  elk  had  been  driven  south 
by  forest  fires  in  McKean  and  Potter 
Counties.  Another  elk,  also  a  refugee  from 
the  north,  was  killed  by  John  Engle,  in 
1878,  in  the  Black  Gap,  Clinton  County. 
The  first  settlers  called  elks  “horses,”  as 
when  they  shed  their  horns  they  closely 
resembled  our  equine  friends. 

Elk  hunting  is  alluded  to  by  Bishop 
Spangenberg  and  other  early  chroniclers 
as  “horse  hunting.”  Horse  Valley,  in  Per¬ 
ry  County  and  Horse  Valley  in  Franklin 
County  attest  to  the  presence  of  these  su¬ 
perb  animals,  although  Elk  Creeks,  Elk 
Licks,  Elk  Mountains,  Elk  Valleys,  and  Elk 
Mills  are  innumerable  throughout  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  elk  did  not  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  game  laws,  consequently  they 
followed  their  congeners,  the  moose,  into 
extinction. 

SCORES  of  Buffalo  Creeks,  Buffalo 
Runs,  Buffalo  Valleys,  Buffalo  Moun¬ 
tains  and  so  on,  perpetuate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  bison  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Jacob  Weikert,  the  founder  of  Weikert, 
Union  County,  drove  the  last  buffalo  out 
of  Buffalo,  in  the  direction  of  Lewistown, 
in  1803.  The  last  herd  of  bison  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  over  three  hundred  head,  were 
“crusted”  in  the  deep  snow  and  slaughtered 
to  the  last  animal  by  pioneers  who  found 
them  at  this  disadvantage  in  the  “Sink”  in 
the  White  Mountains  between  Snyder  and 
Union  Counties,  in  December,  1799. 

Colonel  John  Kelly,  of  Union  County, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  killed  a  buffalo  when  on  his  way  to 
mill  in  January,  1801.  The  spot  where  the 
monster  fell  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  Buffalo  Crossroads.  In  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  on  Buffalo  Path  Run,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  White  Deer  Creek,  the  hoofprints 
of  “the  vanished  millions”  can  still  be 
seen,  and  are  pointed  out  to  interested  par¬ 
ties  by  J.  W.  Zimmerman,  famous  guide  and 
hunter  of  Zimmerman’s,  Clinton  County. 

Until  thirty  years  ago  a  hemlock  tree 
stood  by  the  path  that  showed  where  it 
had  been  rubbed  by  the  mighty  beasts  as 
they  passed  it  on  their  spring  and  fall  mi¬ 
grations.  These  buffaloes,  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  white  man,  wintered  in  Georgia 
and  summered  along  Lake  Erie.  Hence  the 
name  Buffalo,  or  Buffalo  City.  They  mi¬ 
grated  by  a  well-defined  path,  north  and 
south,  that  even  a  century’s  storms  cannot 
obliterate.  They  had  a  “wallow”  in  Whar¬ 
ton  Township,  Potter  County,  which  is  no¬ 
ticeable  to  this  day.  A  famous  buffalo 
“lick”  was  located  near  Bellefonte. 

Reckless,  wasteful,  wanton  hunting  by 
the  white  men  wiped  out  the  moose,  the 
elk,  the  bison.  The  same  spirit,  coupled 
with  the  foolish  elimination  of  the  mis¬ 
called  predatory  animals,  is  reducing  the 
number  of  deer  in  our  commonwealth.  Al¬ 
ready  one  variety,  the  largest  or  northern 
(Continued  on  page  136.) 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


THE  REVOLVER  RANGE 

INDOORS  AND  OUT  WITH  THE  LIT¬ 
TLE  TWENTY-TWO  TARGET  PISTOL 


Part  II. 

ITHOUT  a  single  dissenting  voice 
expert  and  seasoned  revolver  users 
assert  that  .22  smokeless  ammuni¬ 
tion  will  spoil  the  barrel.  They  don’t  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  about  it  but  take  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  Well,  let  it  spoil  the  barrel! 

It  will  not  spoil  instantly  and  there  are 
more  barrels  where  the  first  one  came  from. 
The  rifling  of  the  big  guns  in  the  Navy 
spoil  but  they  keep  on  using  smokeless  pow¬ 
der  and  when  the  time  comes  to  change 
the  gun  or  rifling  the  thing  is  done. 

No  doubt  smokeless  loads  are  more  harsh 
on  the  barrel  than  “semi-black”  and  there 
may  be  something  inherent  in  the  .22  cal. 
that  hastens  its  destruction;  however,  any 
one  who  has  used  smokeless,  which  in  the 
.22  is  certainly  worthy  of  its  name,  cannot 
help  but  appreciate  greatly  its  light  recoil 
and  report,  its  cleanliness  and  as  has  been 
intimated,  its  freedom  from  smoke. 

The  explanation  of  why  .22  cal.  smoke¬ 
less  ammunition  alone  of  all  others  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  bore  is  that  the  amount  and 
type  of  priming  composition  causes  cor¬ 
rosion.  It  takes  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  priming  composition  to  ignite  the  pow¬ 
der  charge  of  a  .22  as  it  does  one  of  the 
big-bore  metallic  cartridges  which  has  so 
large  a  charge  of  powder  in  comparison 
with  its  priming,  that  taken  together  with 
the  larger  bore  surface  the  corrosive  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  priming  is  neutralized. 

THERE  are  thirteen  varieties  of  .22 
ammunition  not  counting  B.  B.  and 
C.  B.  caps  and  blanks.  If  you  call 
for  greaseless  bullets  the  varieties  are 
swelled  to  an  appreciable  degree  and  if  you 
decide  on  smokeless  rather  than  black  an¬ 
other  thirteen  is  added  and  should  you 
prefer  semi-smokeless  still  another  addition 
is  made  to  the  family  group. 

The  original  thirteen  varieties  are :  Short, 
Short  Spotlight,  Short  Hollow  Point,  Long, 
Long  Hollow  Point,  Short  Colt’s,  Long 
Colt’s,  Long  Rifle,  Long  Rifle  Hollow 
Point,  S.  &  W.  Long,  Krag-Armory,  Ex¬ 
tra  Long,  Shot. 

B.  B.  and  C.  B.  caps  have  hardly  enough 
power  to  warrant  their  use  in  an  arm  that 
allows  an  escape  of  gas  between  hammer 
and  muzzle.  The  Short  Colt’s,  Long  Colt’s, 
S.  &  W.  Long  and  Krag-Armory  are  but 
names  save  for  a  crimping  of  the  shell  and 
the  puny  load  in  the.  shot  cartridge  is  not 
practical  for  anything  we  have  in  hand. 

Those  cartridges  having  hollow  points 
are  for  sportsmen  who  use  the  revolver  as 
an  auxiliary  for  small  game  on  their  big 
game  hunting  trips.  The  Spot  Light  cart¬ 
ridge  serves  as  an  amusement  when  used 
on  an  iron  target  in  a  gallery  having  a  long 
enough  range  to  show  up  their  advantage 
in  marking  the  hit.  They  will  not  flash 
unless  shot  against  iron  or  something  equal¬ 
ly  as  hard.  Since  the  .22  Short  and  Long 
Rifle  are  better  balanced  loads  than  the  .22 


By  Fred  O.  Copeland. 

Long  the  latter  may  be  taken  from  the  list. 

The  .22  Short  is  the  ammunition  for 
indoor  work  and  the  Long  Rifle  for  out¬ 
doors.  No  cleaner  cartridges  can  be  de¬ 
sired  than  these  same  Short  and  Long 
Rifle  loaded  with  smokeless  powder  and 
non-lubricated  bullets.  The  makers  say 
they  are  accurate  and  the  most  sceptical 
will  have  to  admit  they  are  clean  to  handle 
and  to  shoot.  The  grease  on  cartridges 
having  lubricated  bullets  will  melt  in  warm 
weather  and  the  cartridges  become  as  slip¬ 
pery  as  skinned  grapes  and  as  the  non- 
lubricated  are  on  the  market,  let’s  have 
them. 

Twenty-two  caliber  ammunition  is  the 
least  expensive  that  holds  powder.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  what  they  will 
cost  over  night  as  they  have  never  lost 
sight  of  their  more  adventurous  sisters  of 
the  stock  market,  but  where  the  Short 
cost  12  cents  two  or  three  years  ago  they 
now  cost  22  cents  per  box  of  50  and  the 
Long  Rifle  have  jumped  from  16  cents  to 
33  cents. 

IF  there  are  any  left  at  this  time  of  the 
year  who  are  not  fully  sure  the  winter 
solstice  is  on  let  them  go  out  and  sit  in 
the  shade  till  on  their  dash  for  the  furnace 
they  admit  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  heat 
at  any  price  is  better  than  coal  at  any  cost. 
It  is  right  here  near  the  coal  bin  that  the 
revolver  enthusiast  may  take  pleasure  in 
comfort. 

As  for  the  range  it  will  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  following  manner:  Secure 
a  piece  of  iron  2  feet  square  and  Vs  to  M 
inch  in  thickness  on  the  cellar  wall  so  that 
its  upper  edge  is  slanted  out  some  20  de¬ 
grees.  The  thing  is  easiest  done  by  boring 
a  hole  in  each  of  the  upper  edges  of  the 
iron  plate  through  which  wires  may  be 
fastened  and  run  up  or  back  to  the  most 
convenient  woodwork.  The  base  of  the 
iron  plate  may  rest  on  a  dry  goods  box 
of  the  desired  height  and  the  plate  will  be 
heavy  enough  so  that  the  impact  of  a  .22 
bullet  will  not  stir  it  and  its  angle  will 
cause  the  bullets  to  flatten— not  glance— 
and  the  spatter  be  deflected  downward. 

Two  wires  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
cellar  and  their  free  ends  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  hook  will  nicely  suspend  the  card¬ 
board  targets  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the 
iron  plate.  About  three  feet  in  front  of 
the  target  a  60-watt  light  should  be  fixed 
to  the  ceiling  and  a  sheet  of  tin  placed 
between  it  and  the  shooting  position  in 
order  that  the  light  may  not  be  seen  by 
the  shooter  but  be  thrown  directly  onto 
the  target. 

Ten  yards  back  from  the  face  of  the  tar¬ 
get  chalk  or  paint  a  line  on  the  floor  indi¬ 
cating  the  distance.  The  whole  thing  is 
inexpensive  and  perfectly  simple  with  the 
exception  of  the  lighting  scheme  near  the 
shooting  position.  The  idea  is  to  hide  or 
shade  this  light  so  that  there  will  be  no 
direct  rays  falling  on  the  sights  for  in  or¬ 


der  not  to  have  them  blur  they  should  show 
in  silhouette  against  the  target. 

HE  one-inch  bull’s-eye,  four  rings  out¬ 
side  and  two  inside,  is  the  proper  tar¬ 
get  for  the  10-yard  range  and  as  the 
rings  are  numbered  from  4  to  10  the  count¬ 
ing  is  easily  accomplished  since  10  shots 
are  fired  at  each  target,  the  possible  being 
100.  The  bullet  zips  through  the  target  so 
fast  it  scarcely  stirs  it  though  it  hangs  in 
mid-air,  but  if  action  is  desired  a  cork  may 
be  suspended  from  a  single  wire  and  there 
will  be  action  and  to  spare  and  the  bullets 
will  not  be  agitated  off  the  iron  plate.  It 
is  well  to  number  the  targets  as  the  scores 
are  made  and  keep  them  in  order  to  prove 
that  you  are  improving. 

The  revolver  is  the  hardest  proposition 
of  the  entire  firearms  family  to  master  and 
therefore  advancement  will  not  be  over 
rapid.  The  group  is  the  thing  to  lay  for 
and  it  is  far  better  to  place  your  shots 
in  or  near  the  edge  of  the  bull’s-eye  than 
to  almost  center  eight  of  them  and  leave 
two  in  the  northeast  curve  of  the  fourth 
ring.  It  is  right  here  that  you  will  notice 
you  are  improving  when  the  group  thick¬ 
ens  and  there  are  no  strays  from  the  fold. 
If  a  shot  is  inside,  on  or  touching  a  ring 
it  takes  the  count  for  that  ring. 

It  is  as  easy  to  tell  how  to  shoot  a  re¬ 
volver  as  it  is  hard  actually  to  do  it.  The 
shooter  will  work  out  his  own  comfortable 
hold  arranging  his  knuckles  and  joints  well 
up  on  the  stocks  near  the  hammer,  and  one 
of  those  times  when  the  bead  of  the  front 
sight  as  seen  through  the  U  of  the  rear 
sight  hangs  for  an  instant  on  6  o’clock  of 
the  bull’s-eye,  ease  her  off  so  that  the  ham¬ 
mer  will  fall  dead  and  sweet,  not  jarring 
the  arm  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

Practice  develops  a  sense  of  direction,  a 
feeling  similar  to  that  a  trapshooter  has 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  confidence, 
that  sixth  sense  which  all  who  use  any 
type  of  firearm  must  acquire  before  skill 
is  really  crowned.  In  an  arm  so  small  as 
a  target  revolver  the  trigger  pull  makes 
itself  doubly  felt  and  yet  on  the  score  of 
safety  the  thing  should  not  be  overdone. 
Around  2 %  to  3  pounds  pull  will  be  found 
just  right  for  the  normal  shooter.  The 
pull  is  determined  by  hanging  a  weight  % 
of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  trigger. 

ITH  the  advent  of  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring  there  comes  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  off  in  the  open.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  target  revolver  will  go  along  and 
after  a  few  shots  at  objects  the  revolver 
will  be  scrutinized  with  a  new  interest. 
That  it  has  a  six-inch  target  barrel  and 
adjustable  sights  will  be  appreciated.  Those 
same  little  sights  are  capable  of  more  vari¬ 
ations  than  Old  Black  Joe  on  the  banjo, 
and  usually  a  little  screw  driver  comes 
done  up  in  tissue  paper  along  with  the 
revolver  with  which  to  play  them. 

The  club  house  of  a  trapshooting  asso¬ 
ciation  is  an  ideal  place  to  be  along  just 
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Bought  An  Indian  Motocycle 

SUNDAY  S  and  holidays  were  long  days  for  Jones.  After  he  had 
read  the  papers,  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands. 


His  chief  diversion  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch  and  watching 
happy,  outdoor-loving  boys,  men,  and  elderly  gentlemen  spin  down 
the  road  on  Indian  Powerpluses,  Light  Twins,  and  Bicycles. 

A  lot  of  machines  went  by— most  of ’em  red.  Seemed  like  everybody 
rode  Indians.  Why  shouldn’t  he  be  an  Indian  rider,  too,  and  put  in 
his  Sundays  and  holidays  as  a  real  man  should?  Acting  on  the  idea 
Jones  bought  a  1917 

£rndum  Motocycle 

With  Poiuerplus  Motor 


now  with  the  screw  driver,  the  revolver,  t 
some  .22  short  and  long  rifle  cartridges. 
Here  there  are  empty  target  barrels  and 
empty  cases  which  once  held  500  shot  gun 
shells.  Measure  off  20  yards  from  a  mark, 
place  a  barrel  on  the  spot  and  a  wooden 
ammunition  case  on  its  top,  tack  on  the 
side  of  the  case  a  target  having  a  2.72  inch 
bull’s-eye.  Measure  off  30  yards  more  to 
the  50  yard  mark  and  on  the  barrel  which 
is  placed  there  draw  an  8  inch  bull’s-eye. 

After  shooting  it  will  be  found  that  if 
the  sights  are  set  right  for  the  .22  short 
at  20  yards  they  will  not  be  right  for  50 
yards  nor  for  the  .22  long  rifle  at  20  yards 
or  50  yards.  Unless  the  sights  are  adjusted 
for  every  change  there  will  have  to  be  one 
choice  of  elevation.  Since  the  long  rifle 
cartridges  are  more  accurate  for  the  re¬ 
volver  for  50  yards  or  thereabout  and  the 
smokeless  cartridges  give  but  a  trifling  re¬ 
coil,  the  .22  shorts  had  better  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning  when  the  sights  are  set 
for  all-around  use. 

It  seems  the  best  scheme  to  set  the  bead 
of  the  front  sight  resting  on  the  bottom  of 
the  U  of  the  rear  sight  for  the  20  yard 
range.  It  is  necessary  to  elevate  for  the 
50  yard  range  by  sighting  more  coarsely,  j 
but  this  can  be  done,  while  if  the  sights 
were  set  for  the  50  yard  range  the  front 
one  would  be  quite  hidden  for  the  20  yard 
target.  The  sighting  should  be  done  shoot¬ 
ing  off-hand  and  not  resting,  for  the  re¬ 
volver  acts  differently  when  shot  resting. 

As  the  revolver  is  held  in  one  hand  and 
there  is  but  6%  inches  between  the  bead 
of  the  front  sight  and  the  notch  of  the 
rear  one,  they  are  very  sensitive. 

ONE  make  of  .22  target  revolver  has  a 
rear  sight  which  is  adjustable  for 
elevation  and  windage.  Whichever 
way  it  is  desired  to  have  the  shots  go- on 
the  target  apply  the  screw  driver  to  the 
set  screws  and  move  the  sight  the  same 
way.  Another  make  of  .22  cal.  has  a  rear 
sight  adjustable  for  windage  and  a 
front  sight  adjustable  for  elevation.  The 
rear  sight  and  the  frame  on  which  it  lies  is 
graduated  so  that  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the 
distance  it  is  moved,  and,  of  course,  like 
the  former  case  the  sight  is  moved  the  way 
it  is  desired  to  move  the  shots  on  the 
target.  The  front  sight,  however,  should 
be  moved  the  opposite  way  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  bullets  go.  The  sight  leaf  is  piv¬ 
oted  between  two  shoulders  as  a  blade  in 
a  jack-knife.  A  set  screw  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  nearest  the  shooter  fixes  the  sight 
permanently  after  it  is  set  by  a  tiny  set 
screw  in  the  forward  end  of  the  mounting. 
When  both  screws  are  loosened  a  coil 
spring  under  the  leaf  forces  it  up  or  it 
may  be  forced  down  by  turning  the  front 
screw  in  and  since  the  rear  part  of  the 
leaf  and  two  shoulders  are  graduated  the 
amount  of  travel  may  be  gauged. 

The  sights  supplied  with  target  revolvers 
are  the  so-called  “Paine”  sights  which  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  a  U  in  the  rear 
sight  and  a  pin  head  on  the  front  one. 

An  extra  front  sight  having  an  ivory  bead 
may  be  purchased  extra  at  a  cost  of  $1.25. 
Shooting  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
woods  compels  the  use  of  an  ivory  bead. 
The  artificial  light  of  the  cellar  range 
plays  queer  tricks  with  sights  and  many 
prefer  not  only  for  this  but  also  for  all- 
around  use  the  Sheard  gold  bead  sight. 


There’s  a  1917  Indian  for  everybody — 
young  or  old.  For  advanced  motorcyc¬ 
lists,  the  Big  Twin  with  Powerplus  Motor 
with  its  matchless  power,  speed,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  quietness,  comfort,  stamina,  and 
mechanical  simplicity.  For  those  desirous 
of  modified  speed  and  power,  but  Indian 
soundness  of  construction,  the  easily  con¬ 
trolled  Light  Twin  with  Four  Cycle  Op¬ 
posed  Motor.  For  Bicycle  enthusiasts, 
the  Electrically  Equipped  Indian  Bicycle 
with  its  Indian  Motocycle  streamline 


effect  — and  ten  other  1917  model  Bicycles 
from  $26  to  $45. 

Take  those  short  spins  and  long  tours 
you’ve  longed  to  t^ke.  Spend  your  spare 
hours  outdoors,  under  the  blue  sky,  in  the 
health-giving,  blood-making  open.  The 
Indian  way  is  the  quickest,  most  comfort¬ 
able,  surest,  easiest,  most  economical, 
highest  quality  way.  Over  16  consecutive 
years  of  engineering  thought  and  initiative 
behind  whatever  Indian  model  you  buy. 


Send  for  1917  Indian  Catalog,  specifying  the  model  you’re  most  interested  in 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  814  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Louis  Rhead’s  1917  Complete  List  of  Improved 
Hand-made  Baits  for  all  Species  of  Game  Fish 


Five  inch  Golden  Chub  . $1.00  each 

Five  inch  Silver  Shiner  .  l.OQ  each 

For  lake  trout,  pike  and  mascalonge 

Five  inch  Golden  Chub  . $3.00— pure  gold  belly 

(Only  made  on  order) 

Four  inch  medium  bass . 75c.  each 

Minnow,  silver  or  brass,  same  in  pure  gold . $2.00 

White  minnow  . Small,  50c„  large,  $1.00 

SmaU  trout  minnow  . 50c. 

Frog  . . . Small,  75c.,  large,  $1.00 

Crawfish  . Small,  75c.,  large,  $1.00 

Grasshopper  . Small,  50c.,  large,  75c. 

Caterpillar  (black,  gray,  brown) . 50c. 

Helgramite  . 75Cj 

Lamper  eel,  (non-floater)  . 75c] 

Dragon  Fly  . ..75c.' 

Four  d'fferent  shiny  devils  . . . 75c.  each 

New  “blue  demon,”  Trout  and  Bass . 75c. 

Minnow  of  finer  quality  . $1.00 


Nature  Bass  Plug 
The  WAGA-WAGA 

At  the  earnest  request  of 
many  western  bass  fisher¬ 
men  Mr.  lihead  has  invented 
a  new  plug  which  in  shape, 
color  and  water  action  is  in 
advance  of  any  other  on  the 
market.  The  chief  feature 
is  in  placing  of  hooks  to 
instantly  fasten  securely  the 
fish,  and  will  prove  in  the 
hand  of  either  expert  or 
novice  a  very  demon  en- 
ticer  of  bass  and  pike - 

No.  1 ,  price  75c. 

No.  a.  price  $1.00 


Baits  sent  on  receipt  of  price;  if  not  satisfactory,  and  returned  as  sent, 

money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  217  Ocean  Ave„  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
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Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
50  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 

Trout  Flies 


Send  Us 
Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quality  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wing 
English 


For  Trial, 


18c. 

30c. 

60c. 

65c. 

75c. 

2.00 


for  an 
Regular 

for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 

for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 


assorted 
price  ... 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9J4  feet . $L00 

BAIT  RODS,  5J4,  6 y2  or  8  feet. .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4}4,  5  or  6  feet........  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2-50 

CASTING  RODS',  full  Agate  Mountings  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.,5V"yXy 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


A  FRIEND  To 
Defeat  Your  Enemies 


Blandford’s  Greaseless  Mosquito  and  Fly 
Repellent  is  a  true  friend  to  every  fisherman. 


By  applying  this  magic  preparation  to 
your  face  and  arms  just  as  you  would  ap¬ 
ply  cold  cream,  no  mosquito  or  fly  will 
come  near  you. 

It  is  as  clean  and  as  easy  to  apply  as 
cold  cream.  There  is  no  grease  in  this 
magic  preparation.  It  vanishes  soon  as 
applied.  Fragrant  as  a  breeze  from  the 
pine  forest. 

Take  a  25c  tube  with  you  on  your  out¬ 
ing.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  send  25c 
direct  to  us. 

BLANDFORD  LABORATORY 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
North  Front  St.,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  OFF  THE  LIMIT! 

MATHEMATICS  PROVE  THAT  THE  SURF  CAST- 
ING  RECORD  HAS  ABOUT  BEEN  REACHED 


By  Switch  Reel. 


IN  pursuing  the  mechanical  study  of  the 
surf  cast  the  writer  has  become  much 
impressed  with  the  value  of  small  things 
in  the  attainment  of  distance.  All  casters 
will  agree  that  the  factor  upon  which  all 
distance  depends  is  the  initial  velocity  of  _ 
the  lead  at  the  instant  of  release. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  initial 
velocity  are  the  length  of  the  arc  through 
which  the  lead  swings  and  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  bringing  the  lead  from  a  state  of 
rest  to  its  highest  velocity. 

It  may  be  somewhat  improper  to  use  the 
term  “arc”  in  this  connection,  for  the  course 
the  lead  takes  is  very  probably  the  sum 
of  two  reversed  arcs,  or  perhaps  a  spiral 
course,  but  for  all  purposes  of  analysis  the 
true  arc  may  be  used  arbitrarily  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  points  it  is  here  desired  to  make. 

The  arc  of  the  swing  is  based  upon  its 
radius  and  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  radius 
may  be  approximated  by  combining  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  ground  and  the  caster’s 
right  hand  as  it  goes  over ;  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  right  hand  and  the  tip  of  the 
rod  and  the  distance  between  the  tip  of 
the  rod  and  the  casting  weight. 

The  sum  of  these  three,  multiplied  by  the 
constant  3.1416,  gives  the  length  of  arc  if 
it  be  180  degrees.  But  as  it  cannot  be  over 
90  degrees,  the  product  must  be  divided 
by  two.  This  figure  divided  by  the  time 
consumed  in  delivery  and  multiplied  by 
some  constant  to  represent  acceleration 
which  I  have  assumed  to  be  2,  will  give  the 
initial  velocity  upon  which  distance  first 


depends. 

The  following  tabulation  is  made  up  on 
the  above  basis  and  from  it  we  will  get  a 
view  of  the  points  which  it  is  intended  to 
illuminate  in  this  little  study.  It  is  entirely 
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represent  a  man  about  six  feet  in 
height,  using  three  rates  of  speed. 


gives  him  about  6  feet  6  inches  above  his 
right  hand  as  it  goes  over  his  head  at  a 
height  of  about  7  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  is  assumed  to  drop  his  lead  4  feet  from 


the  tip  of  the  rod. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  he  consumes  .4 
second  in  the  delivery  of  the  cast,  his  lead 
attains  a  speed  of  137-5  feet  per  second. 
If  he  can  speed  up  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  swing  in  .05  of  a  second  less  time,  or 


.35  second,  he  gains  19.5  feet  in  velocity, 
while  if  he  does  it  in  .3  second,  the  velocity 
has  increased  nearly  46  feet  over  the  first 
figure. 

The  second  three  lines  go  to  illustrate 
the  handicap  under  which  the  short  man 
works  as  compared  with  the  tall  man, 
strength  being  equal.  He  is  about  6  per 
cent,  short  of  the  tall  man  all  along  the 
line.  Six  per  cent,  in  a  380  foot  cast  means 
over  22  feet.  His  chance  lies  either  in 
speeding  up  his  delivery  or  dropping  an 
extra  foot  of  line  off,  and  making  it  5  feet 
instead  of  4.  But  the  tall  man  can  do  the 
latter  easier  than  the  short  man. 

The  last  three  lines  illustrate  conditions 
which  would  exist  if  the  tournament  rules 
were  amended  to  remove  all  restrictions 
upon  the  length  of  rod,  and  the  tall  man 
came  around  with  a  rod  of  11  feet  over 
all.  It  is  added  more  for  its  value  as  an 
illuminating  illustration  than  as  a  possibil¬ 
ity,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  in  the  writer’s 
mind  whether  the  frail  lines  used  in  reach¬ 
ing  for  the  400  foot  mark  would  withstand 
the  “pull”  necessary  to  get  up  the  higher 
initial  velocities  within  the  brief  time  space. 

IF  the  gentle  reader  has  had  patience  to 
follow  along  to  this  point  without  reach¬ 
ing  for  his  rod  butt  to  annihilate  the 
scribe,  we  will  just  pause  awhile  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  last  column  away  over  on  the 
right.  The  length  of  the  first  cast  as  it 
works  out  is  291. 1  feet. 

Many  a  man  has  done  this  and  therefore 
the  hypothetical  elements  over  to  the  left 
of  it  cannot  be  very  far  wrong,  can  they? 

The  same  is  true  of  the  382.3  foot  cast 
in  the  next  line.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
third  cast  of  519.4  feet  no  fellow  has  ever 
done-  it  and  held  his  lead ! 

Why  not?  Well,  principally  because  no 
fellow  has  had  “speed”  enough  to  get  the 
cast  over  in  three-tenths  of  a  second. 

Come  along  back  to  the  second  series  of 
three  casts.  These  illustrate  the  short  man’s 
handicap.  He  is  only  able  to  get  his  fist 
up  6  feet  above  the  ground  as  it  goes  over. 

Speed  for  speed  he  is  respectively  32  and 
42  feet  behind  the  achievements  of  the  tall 
man.  I  was  once  unkind  enough  to  tell  a 
short  man  that  his  chances  for  breaking  the 
record  were  small.  He  promised  to  “show 
me,”  but  I’m  waiting  yet. 

And  now  comes  the  tall  man  and  the 
long  rod  in  the  last  three  casts.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  initial  velocity  of  161.7  feet 
gives  404  feet  in  distance.  The  second  cast 
in  the  first  series  shows  a  distance  of  382.3 
feet,  which  is  about  10  feet  short  of  the 
1916  record  made  by  Mr.  Davis. 

So  his  velocity  must  have  been  between 
157  and  161.7  feet  per  second — probably 
about  159  feet.  The  382.3  foot  cast  needs 
but  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second  clipped 
from  its  time  of  delivery,  or  a  swing  made 
in  .34  second,  to  reach  a  velocity  of  161 
feet  per  second  and  so  we  may  judge  how 
small  a  matter  will  yield  the  400  foot  cast 
which  so  many  are  seeking. 
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IN  conclusion  the  remarkable  increase  in 
distance  indicated  by  adding  3  feet  to 
the  radius  of  the  swing — 2  feet  in  the 
rod  and  1  foot  in  the  drop — points  directly 
and  unmistakably  to  the  future  of  the  surf 
cast. 

It  will  not  be  many  seasons  before  the 
9  foot  rod  will  have  reached  its  limit.  If 
there  is  no  progress  to  be  made,  interest 
will  lag.  It  is  impossible  for  the  game  to 
stand  still.  If  it  doesn’t  go  ahead  it  will 
go  backward.  The  surest  way  to  send  it 
ahead  and  keep  alive  the  interest  now 
shown  is  to  permit  longer  rods  under  the 
tournament  rules.  Take  off  the  limit! 


MOOSE  CALLING. 


THE  writer  is  not  of  the  “real  moose 
hunters”  on  whom  “New  Brunswick” 
in  Forest  and  Stream  for  December 
has  called  for  expressions  about  sports¬ 
manship  in  calling  the  game  to  be  shot. 

The  Editor  says  well  and  truly  in  the 
January  issue,  “This  question  *  *  *  is 
not  susceptible  of  definite  decision.” 

After  reading  Mr.  Bird’s  comments  in 
regard  to  this  subject  I  fell  to  wondering 
how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  carry  the 
•unsportsmanlike  offense.  “New  Bruns¬ 
wick”  says  “The  guide  must  not  call.”  Mr. 
Bird  says  “There  must  be  no  calling.” 

Query — Is  it  entirely  sportsmanlike  to 
track  game  in  the  snow?  Evidently  Mr. 
Bird  thinks  it  is  all  right  to  do  so. 

The  taking  of  an  undue  advantage  of 
the  game  would  seem  to  constitute  the 
offense  in  the  minds  of  most  critics.  An 
expert  tracker  might  well  object  to  hunting 
on  the  snow. 

How  about  the  high  power  rifle?  Is  that 
an  undue  advantage?  But  who  could  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  caliber  and  power?  Might 
not  any  rifle  be  an  undue  advantage?  If 
so,  how  about  the  use  of  gunpowder? 
Surely  our  native  hunters  killed  moose  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  the  smell  of  powder !  Are 
we  then  to  fall  back  for  weapons  to  the 
spear,  lance  and  bow  and  arrow  ? 

Even  admitting  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
surely  a  repeating  rifle  may  be  too  great 
•an  advantage.  Shall  a  percussion  cap  be 
permitted?  Shall  it  be  a  muzzle-loader 
•or  a  single  shot  breech-loader,  or  go  back 
to  a  flintlock? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  “wondorings” 
that  trickled  through  my  mind  as  I  sought 
to  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of  the  subject. 

About  this  time  the  moose  escaped  and 
smaller  game  was  seen.  Ducks  wer«j  seen 
to  fall  over  decoys,  killed  from  a  blind 
by  the  use  of  an  automatic  pump  gun!  ! 
It  might  be,  three  or  four  offenses  were 
here  committed  if  the  “undue  advantage” 
rule  is  drawn  close.  Most  assuredly  the 
use  of  a  dog  in  hunting  any  game  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  sportsman.  Is  it 
undue  advantage? 

Again  the  wondering  showed  a  follower 
of  Isaac  Walton,  but  lo !  he  carried  a  joint¬ 
ed  rod  with  line  on  a  reel  and  a  marvellous 
lure  that  surely  would  unduly  induce  the 
bass  from  his  shady  nook  by  the  lily-pad. 

Verily,  who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree?  Osceola. 


On  about  two  million  acres  of  national 
forest  lands  grazing  by  domestic  stock  is 
either  entirely  prohibited  or  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  to  provide  range  for  elk. 


A  Case  of  a  Quarter -or  No  Quarter 

Why?  Because  if  you  violate  a  state  game  or  fish  law,  the 
warden  shows  you  NO  QUARTER,  while  if  you  SPEND  A 
QUARTER  for  “Game  Laws  in  Brief,”  you  need  ask  NO 
QUARTER  from  the  warden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you 
can’t  go  wrong. 

It  costs  the  different  states  more  than  a  QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  DOLLARS  to  get  out  game  laws.  It  costs  you  a 
QUARTER  OF  A  DOLLAR  to  get  these  laws  complete  and 
elucidated  so  that  YOU  know  what  they  mean.  Every  sports¬ 
man  should  have  a  copy  of 

GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

Published  by 

FOREST  and  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

118  E.  28th  Street  New  York  City 
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TF.I.LS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances :  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promotor 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
1  walk  for  health, 
I  business  or  pleas- 
I  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Sportsmen  and 
Nature  Lovers 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  benefit 
by  this  offer  while  the  opportunity 
is  open. 

Large  correctly  mounted  winter 
killed  Moose  heads,  spread  of 
horns  (or  width)  59-57-51-46  inches 
across. 

Massive  symmetrical  rare  heads 
perfect  in  every  way. 

Large  beautifully  mounted  win¬ 
ter  killed  Elk  heads.  Rare  mounted 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat 
heads.  Large  mounted  Black  and 
White  Tail  Deer  heads. 

Reduced  quick  sale  prices.  Pre¬ 
paid  on  approval.  Duty  free,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  A.  Examine  them 
in  your  own  town.  I  pay  carriage 
elsewhere  if  you  refuse  after  ex¬ 
amination. 

My  heads  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 

Send  me  your  inquiry  today; 
results  will  surprise  and  please 
you  and  your  friends. 

EDWIN  DIXON 

UNIONVILLE,  ONTARIO 


Ontario’s  Foremost  Taxidermist 
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PISTOL  CARTRIDGES 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  THAT  THE 
EXPERT  WILL  READ  WITH  INTEREST 

By  W.  S.  Davenport. 


THE  new  dense  pistol  powders  take  up 
so  little  space  that  the  powder  in  the 
heaviest  .38  pistol  cartridge,  the  S 
and  W  Special,  can  be  put  into  the  shell 
of  the  short  .38  and  there  is  plenty  of  air 
space  left  after  seating  the  long  Special 
bullet.  The  short  shell  is  %-inch,  the  Spe¬ 
cial  shell  is  1  i^-inch,  the  long  Colt  is  1- 
inch.  The  larger  revolvers  are  chambered 
for  the  1  14 -inch  shell.  This  shell  has  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  powder  in  the  bot¬ 
tom;  the  rest  of  its  length  is  wasted.  The 
bullet,  which  might  get  a  good  start  in  a 
gas-tight  chamber,  no  sooner  starts  than 
the  gases  escape  from  the  end  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder.  The  .38  long  Colt  has  a  shorter 
shell  and  a  bullet  the  same  size  as  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  shell,  so  the  bullet  has  to  have 
a  hollow  base  to  upset  it.  The  third  cart¬ 
ridge  used  in  the  heavy  revolvers  is  the 
.38  short,  outside  lubrication.  This  bullet 
will  not  upset  with  a  light  charge  of  dense 
powder  and  has  still  farther  to  travel  in 
the  large  chamber,  so  it  is  made  larger  to  fit 
the  chamber.  This  extra  diametar  is  sized 
off  when  the'bullet  reaches  the  end  of  the 
shell  chamber.  The  bullet  cannot  be 
crimped  when  reloading  the  cartridge  and 
therefore  has  too  little  resistance  to  be  re¬ 
loaded  with  dense  powder.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  too  of  the  bullet  working  loose  from  re¬ 
coil. 

Not  one  of  these  three  cartridges  is  real¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  The  light  .38  revolvers  are 
chambered  for  the  %-inch  shell  of  the 
standard  S  W  and  Colt  Police  cartridges. 
These  cartridges  do  not  work  well  in  the 
heavy  revolvers  and  the  light  pistols  will 
not  shoot  any  of  the  other  three. 

Since  dense  powders  have  come  to  stay 
the  long  shell  has  become  obsolete.  It  is 
bulky  and  wastes  space  in  the  cylinder  and 
spoils  the  cylinder  for  the  proper  short  cart¬ 
ridge.  There  is  so  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  bullets  and  the  depth  of  powder 
that  a  single  %-inch  shell  is  enough  for 
both  long  and  short  loads.  If  all  .38  pistols 
were  chambered  for  this  shell  one  reload¬ 
ing  tool  with  adjustable  chambers  would 
reload  any  .38,  including  all  target  bullets; 
hollow  base  and  large  outside  lubricated 
bullets  would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  long 
cylinders  would  be  really  useful  in  giving 
the  bullet  a  good  start.  Only  one  new 
cartridge  would  be  necessary,  a  150-160 
grain  bullet  with  3  to  3V2  grains  of  powder 
in  the  %-inch  shell.  The  S  W  standard 
.38  would  be  the  short  cartridge  and  deal¬ 
ers  eventually  would  stock  only  these  two 
cartridges. 

If  we  cannot  have  all  .38  pistols  cham¬ 
bered  alike  the  .38  long  Colt  bullet  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  seated  and  crimped  into  the  %-inch 
shell  with  the  No.  1  Ideal  Reloading  Tool. 
If  so  this  cartridge  could  be  used  in  both 
revolvers.  It  weighs  the  same  as  the 
S  W  standard  and  will  upset  in  the  long 
chambers  of  the  heavy  revolvers.  It  could 
be  used  instead  of  four  of  the  five  cart¬ 
ridges  now  made,  the  S  W  standard,  Colt 
Police,  short  and  long  Colt. 


Best  Caliber  Rifle  for  Big  Game. 

What  caliber  rifle  do  you  consider  best 
for  deer  and  is  the  .44  caliber  rifle,  model 
1873,  suitable  for  that  purpose? 

S.  C.  I.,  Jefferson,  Wis. 

Answer :  The  .44  caliber  rifle  in  years 
past  has  given  good  service  as  a  deer  gun 
and  is  still  used  for  that  purpose  at  short 
ranges.  It  is  accurate  and  effective.  If 
buying  a  new  gun  we  recommend  a  3°"30  or 
some  one  of  the  later  weapons  with  higher 
velocity  and  flatter  trajectory. 

Be  Careful  in  Revolver  Experiments. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  six 
inch  barrel  32-20  revolver  shooting  black 
powder  factory  loaded  cartridges.  It  shoots 


The  Correct  Position. 

accurately,  but  with  smokeless  powder — 
also  factory  loaded  shells — the  bullets  land 
all  over  the  target. 

H.  W.  N.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Answer :  Be  careful  in  experimenting 
with  smokeless  powder  cartridges  in  re¬ 
volvers  that  were  not  built  with  the  use 
of  that  ammunition  in  view.  Your  revol¬ 
ver  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  older  models 
that  was  bored  only  for  black  powder.  In 
weapons  of  this  class  the  bore  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  bullets. 
The  later  have  hollow  bases  in  which  black 
powder  expands  sufficiently  to  fill  the 
grooves  of  the  rifling,  thereby  imparting 
the  proper  revolving  motion  to  the  bullet 
and  retaining  the  gases,  thereby  developing 
their  efficiency.  Smokeless  powder  will  not 
expand  a  hollow  based  small  diametered 
bullet,  consequently  they  do  not  take  the 
rifling  and  the  gases  escape  around  the  base 
so  that  accurate  shooting  is  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  For  these  reasons  the  bore  of  weap¬ 
ons  intended  for  smokeless  powder  is 
smaller  than  for  one  that  is  intended  for 
black  powder.  Low  pressure  smokeless 
powder  made  expressly  for  revolver  pur¬ 
poses  gives  the  same  ballistic  results  as 
black  powder  but  high  pressure  smokeless 
powder  as  we  said  before  must  be  handled 
with  care. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  action  upon 
a  fine  gun  barrel  of  the  residue  from 
smokeless  powder  or  ordinary  black  pow¬ 
der?  I  have  heard  it  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  picric  acids  in  smokeless  powders 
destroy  gun  barrels  which  are  not  given 
constant  care.  J.  H.,  Geneva,  Ala. 

Answer:  Neglect  is  the  principal  danger 
to  gun  barrels.  Picric  acid  may  be  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  some  foreign  powders  but  all 
modern  smokeless  powders  of  American 
manufacture  with  which  we  are  familiar  are 
composed  of  nitro-glycerine  or  nitro-cellu- 
lose  or  a  combination  of  both  and  do  not 
contain  picric  acid. 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference  be¬ 
tween  black  powder  and  nitro-cellulose  or 
nitro-glycerine  smokeless  powders  as  far 
as  their  action  upon  gun  barrels  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  telescope  sights 
for  small  caliber  rifles?  I  have  hunted 
squirrels  for  many  years  with  a  single  shot 
.22  caliber  Winchester.  The  gun  has  been 
in  use  for  over  twenty  years  but  has  had 
good  care  and  is  I  believe  as  accurate  as 
ever,  but  my  eyesight  is  failing  and  I  no 
longer  am  able  to  locate  the  head  of  a  squir¬ 
rel  through  a  buckhorn  sight. 

H.  W.  F.,  Uniontown,  Ky. 

Answer:  By  all  means  get  a  telescope 
sight  of  not  over  four  or  five  diameters. 
The  tendency  is  usually  to  get  them  too 
strong.  With  a  telescope  sight  you  can  aim 
more  accurately,  and  not  only  will  you  be 
able  to  locate  a  squirrel’s  head,  but  it  will 
also  be  found  very  useful  to  locate  game 
that  otherwise  would  escape  detection. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  ACT  AND  REGU- 
LATIONS  STILL  IN  FORCE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
ceived  inquiries  from  sportsmen  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  migratory  birds  upon  the  Migratory 
Bird  Act  of  1913  and  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder.  In  response  the  Department 
has  made  the  following  public  announce¬ 
ment:  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department, 
the  Migratory  Bird  Act  and  Regulations 
are  still  in  force;  also  these  will  continue 
in  operation,  and  the  Department  regards 
it  as  its  duty  to  enforce  them,  pending  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  new  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty. 


They  Look  When  They  Get  Away, 
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The  birthplace  of 
American  liberty 
— Independence 
Hall ,  Philadelphia 


Performance  Proves  Their  Case 


Watch  a  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire  travel  and  you  have  its 
secret. 

Note  the  lack  of  labor  in  its 
progress — it  does  not  toil  on 
the  road. 

It  covers  ground  buoyantly, 
in  the  easy  exercise  of  its  pow¬ 
ers — it  is  all  energy  and  spring, 
all  athletic  strength. 

The  thousands  of  stout, 
pliant  cords  busy  under  its 
tough  tread,  give  and  take,  flex 
and  recover,  play  in  cushioned 
freedom  under  impact. 

Each  of  these  cords,  and 
each  of  the  many  layers  formed 
of  them,  is  cradled  in  a  lively 
bed  of  quick  rubber. 


Blows  of  the  road  are  sof¬ 
tened,  retarded,  absorbed  by 
resilience — wear  is  enforced 
by  strength. 

You  should  have  Goodyear 
Cords  on  yotir  car — for  comfort, 
for  economy,  for  satisfaction. 

They  represent  in  usable 
form  the  sum  of  the  world’s 
progress  in  tire-building. 

Their  quality  makes  them 
higher-priced — and  better. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  and  ll<Tire  Saver"  Accesso¬ 
ries  are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  every vohere . 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


GOOD  YEAE 


AKRON 


CORD  TIRES 


Spend  Your  Vacation  In  An  1 

Wi/ &vwn  Canoe 


That’s  the  way  to  enjoy  the  open — the 
.  ■  „  <<ni .  rp  „  .  .  lal<es,  the  river,  the  streams,  the  best 

fishing.  Old  Towns”  take  you  everywhere  without  a  bit  of  trouble.  Light 
can  be  easily  portaged— strong,  well  built  and  long  lasting.  “Old  Town  Canoes”’ 
are  real  Indian  canoes,  speedy,  graceful  and  tough.  They’re  the  best  canoes  in 
the  world  for  people  who  love  camping,  sporting  and  the  great  outdoors  Per¬ 
fectly  safe,  easy  to  manage.  You  can  paddle  for  miles  without  tiring. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  about  canoes  and  canoeing.  Order 
now  and  get  your  canoe  early.  4000  ready  to  ship— $34  up. 

OLDJWN CANOE CO.’  693  Fourth  St.  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 
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forest  and  stream 


Write  for  particulars  to 


FOR  SALE 


A  Canadian  Paradise 
In  the  Heart  of  the 
Laurentian  Mountains 


About  320  acres  of  land  bordering  on  2  lakes.  Splendid  black  bass 
fishing.  Trout  fishing  in  one  lake,  and  in  neighboring  brooks.  Deer, 
foxes,  and  rabbits  plentiful,  and  hunting  in  season. 


An  ideal  place  for  a  club  or  family  outing. 


View  From  Cottage  Bedroom. 


MURPHY,  FISHER  &  SHERWOOD 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc. 

OTTAWA,  CANADA 


Two  hours  ride  by  train  or  au¬ 
tomobile  from  Ottawa,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Capital.  Only  eighteen 
hours  ride  from  New  York  or 
Boston. 


The  Setting  in  Which  the  Cottage  Stands. 


A  completely  furnished  cottage,  equipped 
with  Blaugas  light,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath, 
etc.,  and  with  sleeping  accommodation  for  12 
persons.  Also  store-house,  ice-house,  pump¬ 
house,  boat-house  and  motor  and  fishing 
boats. 


WHETHER  you  pole,  row  or  motor  in 

deep,  shallow,  fresh  or  salt  water,  you  || 
will  get  100%  service  out  of  a  Mullins  boat.  ^ 

From  the  14-foot  rowboat  or  Outboard  Special  || 
(a  boat  designed  for  use  with  your  detachable  || 
motor)  to  the  26-foot  Water  Automobile,  every  || 
Mullins  boat  is  designed  by  America’s  leading  §| 
naval  architects  and  built  in  the  world  s  largest  ^ 
boat  factory.  || 

mmmumu  n  steel  boats  { 


ll  Light,  graceful,  speedy  and  durable  Mullins  boats  are 
1|  at  home  on  any  water,  but  they  are  especially  satis- 
t|  factory  for  “roughing  it”  because  they  cannot  leak, 
water  log,  dry  out,  warp  or  open  at  the  seams  need 
i|  no  boat  house  and  never  require  calking, 
ll  All  boats  are  equipped  with  air  chambers  ’fore  and 
H  aft.  Motor  boats  are  powered  wlth  2  ?.nd. 

H  motors  of  the  most  approved  type  and  Silent  Under- 
H  water  Exhaust.  Mullins  boats  are  not  made  they 
I  Pre  designed  and  built-100%  boats.  Be  sure  your 
)t  next  boat  is  a  Mullins.  Forty  models  now  ready  for 
%  delivery. 

%  Write  for  big  catalog  of  steel  and  wooden  motor 

boats,  rowboats  and  canoes— free. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO. 

|  61  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
igjp^8^  Steel  and  Wooden  Pleasure  Boats 


Rifle  as  shown  $40.00  „ 

Peep  Sight,  extra  3.00  | 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
vame-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  .22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BIG  TROUT  FLIES. 

I  NOTICED  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lowry’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  January  issue  regarding  sal¬ 
mon  taking  small  trout  flies  rather  than 
the  large  salmon  flies.  My  last  year  s  ex¬ 
perience  leads  me  to  say  that  the  larger 
the  fly  the  larger  the  rainbow  in  the  rapid 
stream  where  used  last  season.  This  fly 
was  a  new  one  to  me  in  many  ways  and 
my  friend  was  the  originator,  and  the  way 
this  friend  used  it  was  a  revelation  to  me. 

It  was  tied  for  brook  trout  and  I  saw 
him  take-  three  brook  trout  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  with  it  (where  I  had  failed 
with  Silver  Doctor,  Cow  Dung,  Montreal, 
and  Parmachenee  Belle  to  get  a  rise). 

These  fish  averaged  pounds.  I  was 
interested  very  much  and  as  this  angler 
was  an  old  time  friend  he  allowed  me  to 
see  him  tie  this  fly  and  showed  me  how 
to  tie  it.  But  I  wanted  to  hook  onto  the 
big  rainbow  that  infested  this  stream,  so 
enlarged  this  fly  by  tying  it  on  No.  i-  to  4-0 
hooks.  The  wings  were  white  and  brown 
or  black  and  white  with  lighter  colored 
bodies  and  floated  beautifully. 

My  fishing  partner  hooked  a  big  rain¬ 
bow  on  one  of  these  creations  that  carried 
him  down  over  the  rocks  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  and  took  250  feet  of  line  before  he 
stopped  him  and  finally  landed  him,  weigh¬ 
ing  eight  and  a  quarter  pounds.  This 
stream  ran  from  nine  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  and  in  an  ordinary  salmon  stream  this 
fish  gave  all  the  fight  a  40-pound  salmon 
would.  This  fish,  and  most  of  them 
in  that  stream,  are  taken  at  night  with  a 
fly;  but  I  declared,  no  more  night  fishing 
for  me.  So,  contrary  to  local  advice,  I 
went  after  ’em  at  10  A.  M.  next  day.  In 
less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  I  hooked 
seven  rainbow  and  a  speckled  that  weighed 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  first  three  fish 
came  clear  out  the  water  and  took  this 
fly  head  on,  and  they  made  a  rainbow  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  air.  The  first  two  took  a  salmon 
leader  and  a  six-foot  double  gut.  The 
third  monster  broke  a  4-0  hook  in  the 
bend.  The  other  fish  I  landed.  Three 
rainbow  were  three  and  a  half,  five  and 
a  quarter  and  five  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
three  last  looked  like  six  to  eight  pounds 
each.  I  caught  a  number  of  rainbow  up  to 
five  pounds  after  that,  but  was  unable 
to  land  those  big  ones,  although  I  hooked 
another  one  or  two  very  large  fish  that 
with  my  equipment  I  was  unable  to  land. 

I  took  a  beautiful  one  a  few  days  after 
I  saw  him  rise,  but  the  current  was  very 
strong  so  I  -went  below  him  and  waited 
ten  minutes  when  I  began  using  the  fly  as 
a  dry  fly  and  fishing  upstream,  making 
short  and  frequent  casts  until  I  could  reach 
this  big  fellow’s  home  below.  I  cast  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  above  him  and  he  took  it  like 
a  flash.  Starting  upstream  with  a  rush, 
but  the  current  helped  out  the  little  five- 
ounce  rod  and  he  started  downstream, 
jumping  clear  of  the  water  at  least  six 
or  seven  times  before  getting  below  me, 
but  I  gave  him  the  spring  of  the  rod  over 
my  right  shoulder  and  in  thirty  minutes 
I  had  him  in  my  net.  A  little  over  five 
pounds  was  his  weight.  A  good  rod  with 
plenty  of  backbone,  300  feet  of  fly  line  and 
extra  strong  leaders  and  this  big  fly  will 
give  any  one  good  sport  in  this  stream  on 
rainbow  trout. 

J.  T. 
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REMINGTON  SLIDE  ACTION. 

Do  you  consider  a  Remington  slide  ac¬ 
tion  .38-40  or  .44-40  a  good  gun  for  deer 
and  other  game  in  Northern  Michigan  and 
Canada?  If  not  please  give  name  of  gun 
considered. 

An  Enthusiastic  Reader. 

[Both  of  the  rifles  that  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  effective  and  reliable  weapons 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  game  that 
you  have  mentioned  or  are  liable  to  meet 
in  the  sections  where  you  will  hunt.  The 
address  you  have  asked  for  is  New  York 
City.— Ed.] 

BEST  RIFLE  AND  AMMUNITION  FOR 
DEER  HUNTING. 

Homer,  Michigan,  Jan.  12,  1917. 
Editor  Forest  and  Stream-. 

I  expect  to  purchase  a  rifle  for  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  principally  and  am  undecided  as  to  just 
what  caliber  would  be  best.  I  belie've  I 
shall  get  a  Savage  and  would  like  to  know 
how  the  .25-35,  -30-30,  .303,  .32-40  and  .250- 
3000  compare  regarding  recoil.  Would 
there  be  very  much  difference  in  the  recoil 
of  their  featherweight  guns  as  compared 
with  the  standard  weight?  I  would  very 
much  prefer  the  featherweight  gun,  if  the 
recoil  wouldn’t  be  too  great.  Are  these 
featherweight  guns  made  just  as  stout  and 
balance  just  as  good  as  the  standard? 

Wouldn’t  the  mushroom  bullets  in  the 
•250-3000  spoil  more  meat  than  the  .30-30S 
or  other  bullets  having  slower  velocity? 

The  Marble  Arms  Co.  make  supplemental 
chambers  for  high  power  rifles  that  you 
can  use  pistol  cartridges  in  of  the  caliber 
of  the  rifle.  Are  these  satisfactory  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  do  they  injure  the  rifle  any.? 
I  would  like  it  if  it  was  practical  to  use 
something  like  this  as  I  would  hardly  dare 
shoot  the  regular  high  power  loads  in  this 
section  of  the  country  but  still  would  like 
to  practice  around  here  with  the  rifle  that 
I  would  use  in  the  deer  country. 

Are  the  .22  automatic  pistols  put  out  by 
the  Colts  people  proving  a  success?  I  have 
never  seen  one  nor  had  any  first  hand  in¬ 
formation  regarding  them.  I  want  to  get 
one  sometime  if  they  are  O.  K.  I  have  a 
.22  Savage  automatic  that  misfires  quite 
often.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  shell  isn’t  pushed  way  in  by  the  action 
spring  although  it  may  be  poor  ammunition. 

I  have  been  using  Lesmok  but  believe  that 
is  about  as  poor  a  make  of  .22  ammuni¬ 
tion  as  there  is.  What  make  would  you 
advise  for  this  rifle?  Do  all  automatics 
have  a  very  heavy  trigger  pull?  This  .22 
does  and  so  did  a  .351  Winchester  auto¬ 
matic  that  I  used  last  fall. 

Thanking  you  for  the  above  information, 

I  am  M.  H.  M. 

You  would  be  wise  to  choose  either  the 
.22SHP  or  the  .250-3000  Savage  although 
you  do  not  mention  the  .22SHP  in  the  list 
of  calibers  you  have  under  consideration. 


The  free  recoil  of  the  various  calibers 
you  inquire  about  are  as  follows : 

•25-35  caliber  . 3.4  foot  pounds 

.30-30  caliber  . 7.2  foot  pounds 

.303  Savage  . 8.4  foot  pounds 

32.40  caliber  . 7.5  foot  pounds 

.250-3000  Savage . 7.1  foot  pounds 

The  free  recoil  of  the  .22SHP  is  4.9 
foot  pounds. 

There  is  some  difference  between  the  re¬ 
coil  of  the  Savage  featherweights  and  the 
standard  weight  rifles,  but  neither  the 
.22SHP  or  the  .250-3000  are  made  in  stand¬ 
ard  weights. 

The  featherweights  are  just  exactly  as 
strong  as  the  standard  weight  rifles  and  of 
course  are  much  easier  to  handle  either  on 
foot  or  in  the  saddle. 

The  mushroom  bullets  of  the  .250-3000 
Savage  and  the  .22SHP  unquestionably 
spoil  more  meat  than  the  old-fashioned 
.30-30  and  the  other  2,000  foot  per  second 
cartridges,  but  you  cannot  get  killing  pow¬ 
er  without  spoiling  some  meat  and  if  the 
full  metal  patched  bullets  are  used  in  the 
case  of  the  .250-3000  or  .22SHP  a  very 
satisfactory  shock  will  be  delivered  with 
somewhat  less  mutilation  of  the  animal 
than  when  soft  point  bullets  are  used.  Of 
course  a  certain  amount  of  mutilation  oc-  • 
curs  with  full  metal  patched,  Spitzer  point, 
high  velocity  bullets,  but  this  cannot  be 
prevented. 

The  Marble  Auxiliary  cartridges  in 
.22SHP  caliber,  using  .22  long  rifle  Lesmok 
or  semi-smokeless  cartridge  and  the  one 
in  the  .250-3000  Savage  rifle  which  is  made 
to  handle  the  .25  short  Stevens  rim  fire 
cartridges  through  barrels  which  contain 
the  residue  of  the  high  power  load. 

The  residue  of  the  high  power  load  is 
hard  and  sticky  and  would  scrape  lead  from 
the  bullet  from  the  rim  fire  cartridge  and 
lead  the  bore.  Consequently  the  barrel 
should  always  be  cleaned  if  shooting  the 
high  power  cartridge  before  using  the  rim 
fire  cartridge.  It  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
harm  to  shoot  high  power  cartridges 
through  a  barrel  which  contains  the  residue 
of  the  rim  fire  cartridges. 

The  trouble,  that  you  are  having  with 
your  Model  1912  Automatic  rifle  is  due  to 
either  the  ammunition  or  the  cause  you 
have  mentioned. 

The  .32  long  rifle  Lesmok  cartridge  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  U.  S.  Cartridge  Company, 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  gives  satisfactory  results 
either  in  this  rifle  or  in  the  .22  automatic 
pistol  which  you  mention.  All  the  long  rifle 
Lesmok  and  semi-smokeless  stuff  shoots 
so  accurately  that  there  is  little  difference 
in  this  respect  but  it  is  an  actual  fact  that 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  way  this 
ammunition  is  gauged  as  to  its  outside  di¬ 
mensions.  This  has  a  very  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  way  it  performs  in  an  automatic 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed  or 
afield  with  gun  or  rod 


NYOIL 


In (he  New 
Perfection 
Pocket  Package 


is  a  matchless  combination 


Sportsmen  have  known  it  for  years. 
Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at  10c.  and  25c. 
Send  us  the  name  of  a  live  one  who 
doesn’t  sell  NYOIL  with  other  neces¬ 
saries  for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can  (screw 
top  and  screw  tip)  containing  3*4 
ounces  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford.  Mass.  J 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 

You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or 
play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  TheS.S. 

S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
sack,  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration)^®” 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup- 
oorting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet. 


MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

52  Park  Place,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Sleeping  Bag-, 

with  Pneumatic  8S*ffilre»s  | 

the  most  satisfactory  camp  bed  mt(»,  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  when  deflated  ©cftuplen 
little  space. 

SLEEP  OUT  OF  DOORS 

No  sleep  Is  more  healthful  or  restful  than  ue«s 
In  the  open,  provided  your  bed  Is  right.  P«r-= 
fection  Sleeping  Bags  fill  every  requirement, 

Aik  fir  Catilor**  of  oni  taoraatood  ■attrwsoa 
for  homo,  camp,  yacht  &nd  automabll* 

Mailed  fire®. 

Pneumatic 
Mfg.  Co. 

ft 94  Ninth  A'O. 

Hrtt&IgBo  IkT> 


NOTE  VARIETY  OF  ONE  HOUR'S  CA  TCH 
By  J.  K.  Rush  ( Patentee )  at  Pulaski , 

N.  Y.  Catch  of  three  3  lb.  small  mouth 
bass;  two  4lb.  large  mouth  bass;  two 
3  lb.  northern  pike ,  one  10  in.  perch 
and  one  36  in.  muskolonge. 


Rush  Tango  First  Prize  Winner  1916  Field  and 
Stream  Contest.  On  Small  Mouth  Bass  llbs.loz.. 
Also  Great  Northern  Pike— Look!  24  lbs.  12  ozs . 


IDEAL  for  trolling  or  casting; 
appeals  to  amateurs  or  profes¬ 
sionals.  Hooks  being  behind 
body  of  bait  make  it  practically 
weedless.  Floats  when  not  in  use — 
can’t  catch  on  bottom.  By  many 
record  catches  proven  a  sensational 
killer  for  all  kinds  of  game  fish. 


Rush. 

TangoMinnOTV 


(Registered  Trade  Mark ) 
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Made  of  wood,  enameled  and  finished  in 
brilliant  colors.  Packed  in  neat,  compact 
box,  in  White,  red  head;  White,  yellow 
and  green  mottled  back;  Yellow,  red  head; 
Yellow,  red  and  green  mottled  back.  Our 
‘Radiant”  Bait  glows  at  night. 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  75  c.  for  sample,  or  $3  for 
complete  set  of  4  assorted  brilliant  colors. 


DEALERS— Are  you  stocked  for  the  coming 
Rush  season?  If  not,  send  me  jobber’s 
name  and  get  my  generous  proposition. 


Write  to-day  for  details 
of  this  wonderful  bait. 


963  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg., 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


LEEDAWL 


The  Guide  that  ^  Knows  all  Trails 

that  shows  you  how  to  go— and  come  back  in  a 
straight  line,  that  is  never  “all  turned  around”. 
The  Only  Guaranteed  Jewel  Compass  at  $1.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  >ou  the  Taylor-made  line  of  Com¬ 
passes— Leedawl,  $1.00:  Litenite,  $2.00;  Meradial,  $2,00; 
Anrapole,  $2.50;  Ceebynite,  $3.00.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
or  will  not  order  for  you,  remit  direct  to  us.  Ask  for  Com¬ 
pass  Folder  or  send  10  cts.  for  book,  “The  Compass,  the  Sign 


Post  of  the  World.”  _ 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 


When  Peace  Meant  Victory. 


and  is  the  reason  why  the  U.  S.  long  rifle 
Lesmok  performs  so  satisfactorily  in  the 
Model  1912  Savage. 

A  heavy  trigger  pull  is  necessary  in  an 
automatic  arm  because  if  the  engagement 
between  the  sear  and  the  firing  mechanism 
were  not  very  secure  there  would  be  danger 
that  owing  to  the  slam  with  which  the  auto¬ 
matic  action  is  operated,  the  firing  mech¬ 
anism  (hammer  or  firing  pin,  according  to 
the  design  of  the  gun  in  question)  would 
jump  the  sear  and  consequently  fire  the 
next  cartridge  as  soon  as  the  action  closed. 

A  firm  engagement  of  the  trigger  or 
sear  mechanism  and  the  firing  mechanism 
to  prevent  the  occasional  accidental  firing 
of  more  than  one  shot  for  one  pull  of  the 


trigger  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  trig¬ 
ger  pull  is  rather  heavy. — Ed.] 


USE  OF  THE  SILENCER. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Please  answer  following  by  way  of  your 
next  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream :  Do  you 
think  that  equipping  a  Savage  .303  with  a 
Maxim  silencer  is  a  good  idea,  and  why  ? 

A  Reader. 

The  Maxim  silencer  will  do  all  that  its 
makers  claim  for  it.  If  you  want  to  do 
away  with  the  report  of  your  rifle  you  can 
do  no  better  than  have  one  fitted  to  your 
rifle.  In  some  States  the  use  of  a  silencer 
in  hunting  is  prohibited. — See  Game  Laws 
in  Brief. — Ed.] 


THE  LITTLE  TWENTY-TWO 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  FEW  HOLIDAYS 
IT  IS  AN  ENJOYABLE  COMPANION 


IN  YOUR  February  number  I  read  a  very 
interesting  article  by  “Seneca”  entitled 
“The  Twenty-two  Rifle.”  It  was  very 
pleasing  and  instructive,  but  one  thing  he 
apparently  overlooked  entirely  was  the 
companionship  a  .22  caliber  rifle  affords. 

I  do  not  think  any  firearm,  whether  it  be 
shotgun,  rifle  or  revolver,  can  give  the 
owner  as  much  genuine  pleasure  on  so 
many  different  occasions  as  the  .22  caliber 
rifle.  “Seneca”  has  laid  special  stress  on 
the  advantages  of  shooting  a  .22  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  efficiency  with  the  hi- 
power,  thus  making  the  smaller  arm  a  mere 
auxiliary  to  the  larger  one.  But  I  believe 
the  average  shooter  will  have  a  hundred 
opportunities  to  use  his  .22  where  he  would 
have  one  to  shoot  the  hi. 

My  own  shooting  started,  like  many  other 
boys  ,  by  using  an  air  rifle.  Then  when  I 
became  older  I  was  given  a  .22  repeater, 
which  I  soon  learned  to  use  effectively  on 
rats,  frogs,  snakes,  and  other  small  “game  ” 
After  I  put  on  long  trousers,  I  felt  that  it 
was  somewhat  beneath  my'  dignity  as  a 
“man”  to  be  seen  carrying  a  kid’s  gun  and 
as  I  was  beginning  to  earn  some  money 
of  my  own  by  that  time  I  sold' my  .22  and 
bought  a  .32-20.  Then  followed  the  .32-40, 
.38-55,  -25-35,  -30-30,  and  .30-40,  in  the  or¬ 
der  named.  In  the  meantime  I  had  pur¬ 


chased  another  .22— a  Winchester  automat¬ 
ic _ and  it  soon  became  such  a  friend  and 

companion  to  me  that  even  though  I  would 
want  to  take  a  hi-power  with  me  on  some 
of  my  rambles,  I  could  not  find  the  heart 
to  leave  my  little  .22  at  home. 


er 


The  average  shooter’s  use  of  the  hi-pow- 
„ ,  for  several  reasons,  is  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited  :  first,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  am¬ 
munition,  next  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  game  large  enough  to  justify  the  use  of 
a  big  gun;  and  then  if  target  shooting  is 
the  marksman’s  desire,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  a  long  way  from  &ny  kind  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  or  on  a  regular  range  in  order  to 
shoot  with  any  degree  of  safety.  Shooting 
at  a  standard  target,  with  a  given  range 
and  under  a  set  of  rules  and  stipulations 
like  we  get  at  the  military  ranges,  soon 
becomes  more  or  less  monotonous  and  does 
not  offer  the  varied  forms  of  amusement 
of  a  ramble  through  the  country  with  a 
small  rifle. 


My  work  on  a  daily  newspaper  is  con¬ 
fining  and  nerve-racking,  but  fortunately 
I  have  one  day  every  week  that  I  can  call 
my  own,  and  I  frequently  put  in  the  entire 
day  rambling  through  the  woods  and  along 
the  water  courses  with  no  companion  but 
my  little  .22.  It  is  astonishing,  to  one  who 


1 
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has  never  taken  such  a  trip,  how  many 
things  can  be  found  to  test  your  skill  as 
a  marksman,  without  even  attempting  to 
find  any  real  game.  You  can  nearly  al¬ 
ways  find  some  abandoned  camp,  or  a 
place  where  some  picnickers  have  eaten 
lunch,  which  will  abound  in  empty  bottles, 
cans,  and  other  junk.  When  tossed  in  the 
air,  or  thrown  into  the  current  of  a  swift¬ 
ly  running  stream,  these  make  targets  fas¬ 
cinating  and  difficult  enough  to  suit  most 
any  one.  Then  there  is  always  a  chance 
to  find  a  snake  dozing  in  the  sunshine,  or 
to  catch  a  musk-rat  napping,  or  to  kill  a 
few  big  fat  bullfrogs.  And  the  latter,  in 
addition  to  requiring  all  of  your  skill  to 
kill  them  outright  so  they  will  not  be  able 
to  get  in  the  water,  will  be  found  as  tooth¬ 
some  as  any  game  that  flies,  runs  or  swims. 

By  using  hollow  point  bullets,  a  .22  au¬ 
tomatic  or  .22  W.  R.  F.  is  quite  powerful 
enough  for  any  game  up  to  twenty-five 
->  pounds  in  weight.  I  have  killed  a  great 
many  woodchucks,  or  groundhogs,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  at  distances  ranging 
from  100  to  125  yards  and  one  at  220  yards, 
with  a  .22  automatic. 

Most  any  average  marksman,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice  and  experimenting,  can  soon 
learn  to  judge  distances  up  to  100  yards. 
And  he  can  learn  to  allow  enough  eleva¬ 
tion  even  without  using  adjustable  sights, 
by  holding  above  the  mark  to  compensate 
for  the  trajectory.  Thus  he  can  make 
hawks,  crows,  etc.,  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
his  skill.  And  one  great  advantage  in 
hunting  “varmints”  instead  of  regular  game 
is  that  most  any  farmer  will  gladly  give 


you  his  permission  to  hunt  them  on  his 
land,  whereas  if  you  had  a  shotgun  and 
were  hunting  quail  or  other  game,  the 
chances  are  you  would  be  chased  off  unless 
you  happened  to  be  one  of  his  personal 
friends. 

Many  people  have  only  a  half  day  off 
on  Saturdays.  If  they  like  to  shoot,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  get  on  a  suburban  car, 
ride  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  still  have 
several  hours  to  ramble  around  with  a  small 
caliber  rifle.  Even  if  no  live  targets  have 
been  found,  one  returns,  perhaps  fatigued 
of  body  and  muscle,  but  with  a  rested  brain, 
quieted  nerves,  and  an  appetite  that  almost 
defies  satisfying. 

I  find  that  my  experience  is  similar  to 
that  of  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  :  they  begin  shooting  by  using  a  .22 
caliber,  and  go  up  the  line  until  they  have 
used  everything  in  the  way  of  a  firearm 
but  a  cannon.  When  they  tire  of  the  hi- 
power  guns,  they  return  to  the  .22  for  their 
pleasure,  and  get  so  much  enjoyment  out 
of  it  that  they  leave  their  heavy  artillery 
at  home  in  the  closet,  while  they  roam  the 
woods  and  water  courses  with  a  kid’s  gun 
on  their  shoulders,  happy  and  at  peace  with 
the  world. 

J.  J-  c. 

THE  GAUGE  OF  SHOTGUNS. 

(Continued  from  page  104.) 
but  half-choked  left  and  improved  cylinder 
right,  then  when  we  go  over  to  a  16  or  20 


we  at  least  have  the  choice  of  what  we 
will  give  up.  We  can  kill  as  far,  with  a 
smaller  killing  circle,  by  having  the  smaller 
bore  more  choked,  or  we  can  keep  as  large 
a  killing  circle  and  give  up  a  few  yards 
in  range,  by  using  finer  shot  with  the  same 
number  of  pellets  in  the  smaller  charge. 
Each  bore  has  its  proper  charge.  There  is 
nothing  gained  in  trying  to  shoot  a  16  bore 
load  out  of  a  20.  On  the  contrary,  recoil 
increases  and  also  the  irregularity  of  the 
pattern. 

Irregular  pattern  from  shot  to  shot  is 
the  commonest  fault  of  shotguns,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  director  of  the  Neumannswalde 
Experiment  Station  in  Germany.  Some 
gunsmiths  can  bore  to  a  very  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  shot,  but  to  get  the  same  pattern 
of  shot  after  shot  is  almost  impossible. 
The  trouble  is  said  to  be  due  either  to  the 
shape  of  the  cone  between  the  shell-cham¬ 
ber  and  barrel,  or  to  the  loading  of  the 
cartridge.  A  gun  should  be  always  shot 
with  a  shell  of  the  same  length  as  the  shell- 
chamber,  according  to  this  gentleman. 

A  Suhl  gunsmith,  famous  for  his  boring 
of  guns,  told  me  that  he  could  make  me 
a  gun  with  any  desired  closeness  of  pat¬ 
tern  within  reasonable  limits,  and  with  any 
proportion  of  the  pattern  in  the  15  and 
30-inch  circles.  But  I  should  have  to 
choose  between  an  even  distribution  of 
shot  without  gaps,  and  regularity  of  pat¬ 
tern  from  shot  to  shot.  It  sounded  like 
nonsense,  and  as  the  extra  charge  for  this 
fancy  boring  was  $36  I  did  not  order  the 
gun. 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


The  Celebrated  B /Ocean  Reel 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE 
and  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET 


Made  by  Julius  Vom  Hofe 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  1  7,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  2 1 ,  *\  I . 
Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and 
other  large  Game  Fish,  in  fact  the  last  word  in 
Reel  Making. 


Corner  Nassau  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Circular  and  prices  furnished  on 
application 
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HELPFUL 
|  HINTS  FOR  | 
|  THE  MAN  IN  I 
I  THE  WOODS  | 

niiiMiiiiiimiiiiiint.il  in  mi  mi  mi  mu . tiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 


'jmiiiimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii 

|  WHERE  TO 
|  WHEN  TO 
|  AND  HOW  TO  | 
I  DO  THINGS 


iiiHiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiir' 
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HINTS  BY  SYLVANUS 

With  a  Picture  or 
Two  to  Help  You 

TmumiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmiiimiiiitiiiimimmiimiiiiimimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimiimiiimimiimiiiiimiF 

THE  appeal  for  contributions  to  the 
“Nessmuk  Campfire”  is  bringing  out 
some  most  interesting  and  valuable 
suggestions  from  readers.  The  beauty  of 
these  “how  to  do  things”  is  that  the  authors 
have  had  the  courage  to  first  try  them  on, 
personally.  If  you  have  discovered  or  in¬ 
vented  any  improvements,  short  cuts  or 
better  ways  to  make  life  more  comfortable 
in  the  woods,  do  not  keep  them  to  yourself, 
but  send  them  along  to  the  “Nessmuk” 
corner,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  or  nimble-witted  or 


experienced  as  you  may  be.  Here  is  a 
fine  list  furnished  by  Brother  Sylvanus. 

Straddle  the  Log  if  You  Want  to  Get 
Safely  Over. 

OU’RE  sometimes  confronted  with  this 
situation.  There’s  a  pack  on  your 
back,  with  a  stream  ahead  of  you,  and 
a  fidgety  log  spanning  that  stream.  How 
can  I  get  across  safely?  The  best  thing 
to  do,  is  this :  “Play  horse”  with  that  there 
log;  in  other  words,  get  a-straddle  that  log. 
Sounds  “tenderfooty”  eh?  It  may  seem 
so,  but  a  broken  bone  or  two  and  a  spoiled 
vacation  is  a  little  worse.  The  idea  is  to 
get  across;  just  how  makes  no  difference. 
If  the  log  is  steady,  the  easy  quick  way  is 
to  face  the  opposite  shore,  keeping  your 
feet  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  log.  If 
you  slip,  you  can  catch  hold  of  the  log  and 
save  yourself.  Don’t,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  cross  that  log  any  other  way,  or 
you’ll  take  a  tumble  with  disastrous  results. 

Or  to  Ford  it — Try  This  Plan. 

UT  supposing  you’ve  got  to  ford  a 
stream — a  swift  one,  especially — that 
has  no  log  across  it,  and  it’s  pretty 
near  belly-high  to  boot;  what  then?  Here’s 
the  one  best  way.  Strip  naked,  but  keep 
your  moccasins  on  so  that  you  won’t  cut 
your  feet.  If  your  pack  isn’t  heavy  enough 
to  weigh  you  down  sufficiently,  put  some 
heavy  stones  in  it — this  gives  you  firm  foot¬ 


ing.  Slip  off  your  shoulder-straps  from 
your  packsack  (in  case  of  a  slip,  you  won’t 
be  handicapped)  and  use  a  tump-line.  If 
you  have  no  tump,  here’s  how  to  make  one 


that’ll  serve  the  purpose.  Tie  your  pack 
with  some  strong  cord  (look  in  your  ditty 
bag;  it  ought  to  be  there).  For  a  head- 
piece,  place  some  layers  of  birchbark  or 
strips  of  cloth  of  some  kind  on  your  fore¬ 
head  and  bring  the  cord  over  the  head-piece. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  To  prevent 
yourself  from  being  pushed  off  your  feet, 
carry  a  long  slender  pole  of  about  io  feet 
long  in  front  of  you.  If  you  feel  your¬ 
self  being  shoved  off  your  feet,  dig  one 
end  of  your  pole  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
on  the  side  you  think  you’re  going  to  fall — 
and  you’ll  be  safe.  That’s  an  Indian  trick 
and  it  is  well  worth  knowing. 

For  the  Swollen  or  Frozen  Feet. 

ID  somebody  say  he  had  chilblains  and 
his  feet  and  toes  were  inflamed  and 
swollen  with  cold?  Right  this  way, 
brother.  Paint  the  affected  region  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  Don’t  use  too  much  or 
it  will  blister  the  skin.  As  soon  as  the  io¬ 
dine  gets  dry,  swab  it  down  with  pure 
ichthyol,  a  thick  brownish  liquid  used  in 
skin  diseases.  Press  absorbent  cotton 
down  into  the  sticky  ichthyol  until  no 
more  can  be  taken  up.  The  stocking  pro¬ 
tects  the  part  and  the  dressing  must  be 
kept  dry  and  left  unmolested  from  three 
to  five  days.  This  treatment  will  absolute¬ 
ly  remove  the  itching  and  is  said  to  have 
never  been  known  to  fail  a  cure. 

Keeping  the  Tent  Warm  on  Cold  Nights. 

OYS,  it  looks  like  a  cold  night,  as  late 
fall  nights  are  wont  to  be.  One  part 
of  our  anatomy  must  be  kept  warm, 
and  that’s  the  extremities.  Put  some  stones 
in  the  fire  and  when  they’re  good  and  hot, 


put  them  in  a  pail  or  kettle  of  some  kind 
and  invert  it  (the  kettle,  of  course)  just 
where  you  want  extra  warmth.  It  works 
wonders,  this  little  scheme  does,  and  you 
can  and  will  enjoy  real  lasting  refreshing 


sleep  no  matter  how  cold.  Jack  Frost,  1 
put  one  over  on  you  ! 

Canoe  Kink  Worth  Knowing. 

ERE’S  a  little  trick  or  rather  a  piece 
of  everyday  horse  sense,  which  if  you 
can’t  do,  may  cost  you  your  life.  For 
example:  You’re  canoeing  and  there’s  a. 
large  rock  in  a  typical  river.  It  is  some 
distance  above  the  surface  and  usually  splits 
the  current,  forcing  a  great  deal  of  water 
to  flow  on  either  side  of  the  rock.  Keep; 
your  craft  in  a  straight  line  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  to  one  side  where  the  division  of 
the  current  occurs.  Don’t  make  a  fast  tun* 
to  steer  clear  of  that  rock.  If  you  do,  that 
part  of  the  current  that  flows  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  will  grip  your  stern  and  make 
connection  with  that  rock.  That’s  just 
what  happened  to  Dillon  Wallace’s  party  in> 
Labrador.  There  was  a  capsize  and  the  en¬ 


tire  expedition  nearly  came  to  grief.  So> 
take  heed. 


The  Life-saving  Snack  After  the  Hunt. 
OMETIMES  (it  happens  most  oftenj 
when  you  come  in  after  a  long  hunt,, 
tired,  try  this  for  a  hasty  meal.  Get 
two  flat  stones  and  build  a  fire  over  them. 
When  they  get  well  heated,  scrape  away 
the  embers,  clean  off  the  stones  and  place 
your  game  (venison  or  bird)  on  one  stone 
and  put  the  other  stone  on  top — and  rake 
the  hot  embers  over  them,  covering  the 
whole  thing  well.  Sit  down,  smoke  your 
pipe,  take  off  your  wet  socks,  hang  them 
up  and  don  a  dry  pair  and  rest  up  a  wee 
bit.  In  a  short  time,  you’ll  have  something 
to  fill  that  “inner  man”  and  make  you  fit 
to  cope  with  grizzlies. 

It’s  summertime  and  you  want  to  keep- 
cold  water  cold?  Immerse  a  flannel  or 
woolen  cloth  (canvas  will  do  in  a  pinch)  it> 
cold  water  and  wrap  it  well  around  your 
water  pail  (if  it  happens  to  be  your  soup 
or  coffee  pot).  Or  if  you  have  no  pail  and 
have  a  bottle,  try  this.  Pull  out  the  cork 
and  wrap  wet  woolen  cloths  around  it.  And 
don’t  forget — hang  the  pail  or  bottle,  or 
whatever  you  keep  your  water  in,  in  a  cool, 
shady  place. 

Don’t  Wring  Out  Flannels  or  Woolens. 

Whatever  you  do,  never  wring  out  flan¬ 
nels  or  woolens  after  washing — if  you  do, 
they’re  going  to  shrink.  Hang  them  up 
dripping.  It  is  best,  however,  to  squeeze 
them  hard  between  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
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HOW  TO  CHOP  TREES. 

WHEN  you’re  chopping  down  trees, 
get  enough  room  to  swing  your  axe, 
by  clearing  away  all  stubs  and 
branches  of  nearby  trees.  If  you  don’t, 
as  sure  as  a  buck  goes  off  a-courting  his 
spouse  in  the  fall,  your  axe  will  slip — and 
a  broken  bone  or  other  injury  will  be  the 
result.  When  the  tree  begins  to  creak 
preparatory  to  falling,  don’t  stand  behind 
that  tree,  or  you’ll  hit  that  Last  Trail  if 
you  do.  One  of  my  closest  friends  paid 
with  his  life  on  account  of  thoughtlessness 
in  this  regard. 


SLEEPING  BAG  COVER. 

1HAVE  tried  many  models,  from  the  sin¬ 
gle  piece  of  canvas  with  its  ring  and 
snap  fastening  known  as  the  tarp,  to 
the  oblong  canvas  cases,  some  laced  along 
the  side,  others  double-breasted  on  top 
and  fastened  by  snap  buttons,  or  tie  strings. 
I  don’t  favor  any  having  the  same  meas¬ 
urements  for  both  foot  and  head  end;  they 
should  be  sloped,  for  not  many  campers’ 
feet  call  for  the  same  amount  of  space 


last  a  week  or  more  and  no  chance  for 
airing  the  bed. 

ON  all  ready-made  sleeping  bags  the 
sporting  goods  dealers  show  the  head 
covering  or  flap  is  sewed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  layer  and  when  wanted  in  place  over 
the  head,  one  has  to  juggle  to  get  it  there. 

Now  most  travelers  on  a  trip  are  limited 
for  sleeping  space  on  account  of  the  small 
shelter  tent  they  have  to  carry.  Suppose 
the  sleeping  bag  flap  managed  in  some  un¬ 
accountable  way  to  get  out  under  the  tent 
a  few  inches ;  a  shower  falls,  is  passed  on 
by  the  tent  to  the  edge  of  flap  and  then 
into  your  own  waterproof  bed  comes  the 
water.  That  little  incident  happened  to 
me  once,  and  is  the  reason  I  put  the  flap 
where  it  should  be — on  the  head  end  of  the 
top  cover. 

For  getting  the  blankets  in  the  bag 
quickly,  without  all  that  lacing  and  tying 
afterwards,  I  devised  the  way  shown  and 
after  two  summers’  use  of  six  months  each 
I  am  well  satisfied  it  fills  the  bill.  Place 
the  bedding  on  the  ground  as  one  intends 
it  to  be  when  inside  its  canvas  cover,  or 
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their  shoulders  require — at  least  mine  don’t. 
Also  most  models  need  too  much  time  to 
get  the  blankets  in  place,  especially  if  the 
traveler  is  rushed  to  get  his  camp  in  shape. 

For  the  man  who  likes  to  have  his  wife 
along  whether  traveling  by  canoe,  bicycle, 
motorcycle  or  cart  trekking,  carrying  every¬ 
thing  with  them,  putting  up  a  tent  for  the 
nights,  preparing  the  meal  with  grub  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  last  town,  camping  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  that  one  is  sure  to  meet 
along  the  water  or  the  high  and  by-ways — 
have  you  ever  tried  it?  If  you  haven’t, 
those  that  have  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  if  the  trip  failed  the  fault  was  mostly 
with  the  bed,  for  a  traveler  should  have  his 
sleep  in  comfort. 

To  get  that  comfort  the  canvas  cover¬ 
ing  although  the  least  cost  when  figuring 
the  expense  for  a  sleeping  bag,  is  to  me  a 
big  item  if  made  and  shaped  right.  For 
material  I  use  ten-ounce  canvas.  It  should 
be  close-woven  for  breaking  the  wind 
and  withstanding  rough  usage.  The 
under  side  may  be  water-proofed  but  not 
the  upper  side,  for  it  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  tent  and  not  being  treated,  there 
is  chance  for  some  of  the  body  moisture  to 
escape  through  it;  otherwise  with  the 
moisture  condensing  inside,  the  bed  will 
be  pretty  cold,  for  there  are  storms  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year  that  sometimes 


better  still  have  it  all  sewed  before  leav¬ 
ing  on  your  trip.  I’ll  give  a  description  of 
my  way. 

One  eiderdown  quilt  6o  by  78  inches; 
one  wool  army  blanket  doubled  length¬ 
wise,  33  by  84  inches.  The  78-inch  sides 
of  the  eiderdown  quilt  are  sewed  to  the  84- 
inch  sides  of  the  doubled  wool  blanket, 
both  ends  being  left  open  for  airing  easily 
I  cariy  a  good  all-wool  steamer  blanket 
separately  for  the  chilly  nights  around 
camp.  Through  the  two  holes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  foot  end  cover  run  your  hands  in 
and  out  through  the  head  end.  The  canvas 
cover  forms  itself  around  your  arms. 

Grasp  the  foot  end  of  blankets  formerly 
folded,  with  both  hands,  your  partner  stand¬ 
ing  with  a  foot  on  either  side  of  the  blank¬ 
et  pile.  In  other  words  straddle  them  and 
take  hold  at  each  head  corner  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  bag  layer ;  then  with  a  steady  pull  the 
blankets  and  canvas  cover  will  telescope 
together.  Button  the  two  tabs  covering 
the  holes  at  the  bottom  end. 

The  diagram  shows  two  tie  strings  at 
each  foot  corner  of  cover  and  a  loop 
sewed  on  bottom  about  one  foot  from  end. 
After  the  blankets  are  in  place  turn  the 
corners  under,  tie  the  strings  in  the  loop. 
This  will  make  it  snug  for  the  feet.  Then 
roll  up  your  bed  till  wanted. 

Wandering  Buckeye. 


You  clean  them 


Say 

goodbye 
io  laundry  bills 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 


Bully  for  hunter,  camper,  fisher  or 
guide.  Waterproof  and  ever  -  white. 
Instantly  cleanable.  Grease,  dirt  or 
perspiration  cannot  harm.  All  that  a 
linen  collar  is — and  more.  25  cents 
each  or  a  year’s  supply  for  $1.50. 
Save  $5  to  $10  a  year.  Order  now. 
At  your  dealer’s  or  direct.  State 
size  and  style.  Get  booklet. 

/fnrnnNT^  THE  ARLINGTON  CO. 

' — 0  ■  Lin,-^  725  Broadway.  New  York 


First  in  America,  Best  in  the  World, 
Are  JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSES 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
user,  the  most  successful  bird- 
houses  in  existence  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

JACOBS  PAYS  THE 
FREIGHT  to  your  nearest 
steam  railroad  freight  station. 

Twelve  beautiful  designs  of 
colony  houses  for  the  Purple- 
Martin.  Individual  nest  boxes- 
for  Wrens,  Bluebirds,  Swal¬ 
lows,  Chickadees,  Flickers, 
Titmice,  Woodpeckers,  etc. 

Sheltered  Feeding  Devices¬ 
and  Food  Tables,  Cement 
Bird  Baths  •  and  Drinking; 
Fountains.  Genuine  Govern- 
nent  Sparrow  Traps. 

Over  33  years’  experience  by  the  President- 
Manager. 

Mention  this  magazine  and  send  10  cents  for 
our  beautiful  bird-house  booklet. 

JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  CO. 

404  So.  Washington  Street,  WAYNESBURG,  PA- 


SPORTSMEN,  DON’T  TRESPASS 

when  you  can  have  a  place  of  your  own  for 
little  money.  Bois  Blanc  Island,  Mackinac 
County,  Michigan,  is  the  place.  Good  hunting, 
fishing,  boating,  bathing.  Building  lots  suitable- 
for  tent,  cabin  or  cottage,  $15.00  to  $50.00.  War¬ 
ranty  deed  and  abstract  with  every  lot,  title 
perfect.  Buy  or  make  reservations  now  as  these- 
are  special  bargain  prices  to  get  started.  Full' 
particulars  on  application.  Huron  Shores  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  202  Park  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from* 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  result. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION 


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Birdsong  and  Red- 
bone  hounds.  The  best  combination  night  hunt¬ 
ing  dogs  on  earth.  They  are  natural  born 
hunters  and  tree  dogs.  Trained  and  untrained' 
dogs  and  bitches  at  spring  prices.  Write  for 
list.  Olliff  Bay  Hound  Farm,  Rocky  Ford,  Ga. 


OUR  GREAT  ANNUAL  DOG  SALE  BEGINS 
MARCH  THE  FIRST,  CLOSES  APRIL  THE 
30th — Closing  out  the  finest  lot  of  trained  Set¬ 
ters  and  Pointers,  Fox  hounds  and  Coon  hounds. 
Rabbit  hounds  and  Squirrel  dogs  we  have  ever 
offered  for  sale.  Powells  Valley  Kennels,  Jones- 
ville,  Va. 


INDIAN  CURIOS,  Stone  Age  Specimens. 
Antique  Guns.  Pistols  and  Daggers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Illustrated  list,  6c. 

N.  Carter,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 
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^Ammunition,  Hunting  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  Shoes,  Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  and  all  Fall 
and  Winter  Goods  are  shown  in  our  Catalogue  No.  72  F 

Camping  Goods,  Canoes,  all  Summer  Sports 

are  shown  in  our  Catalogue  No.  70 


Either  or  both  Catalogues  mailed  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  partly  pay  postage 


Sch  overling 


302-304  Broadway 


Daly  &  Gate# 

NEW  YORK 


THE  SMITH  —  Our  Trap  Grade 


With  Two  Triggers,  $56.50  —  With  Automatic  Ejector,  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger,  -  87.50 

We  make  all  grades  from  -  $25.00  to  $1000.00 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 

The  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  80  Hubbard  St.,  FULTON,  N.Y. 


The  most  discriminating  gun  users  in  America  shoot  guns  made  by 

PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.  A. 


Makers  of  Guns  that  Satisfy 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS,  32  WARREN  STREET 

I'YL  L  Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray.  P.  O.  Box  102,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  GAME  PARADISE. 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 
type,  the  stag  with  the  big  racks  of  antlers 
which  adorn  many  of  our  old-fashioned 
homes,  is  completely  extinct.  All  we  have 
today  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  smaller,  or 
southern  variety  of  the  Virginian  deer,  and 
the  Michigan  deer  brought  in  from  the  west 
by  our  energetic  State  game  protector,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kalbfus. 

Of.  game  birds,  the  wild  turkey  was  the 
largest  and  most  interesting.  If  it  had  been 
given  a  ten-year  closed  season  instead  of 
two  years,  it  might  have  been  saved  from 
extinction  in  Pennsylvania.  It  lost  all  it 
gained,  and  more,  by  the  awful  slaughter 
meted  out  on  it  last  fall,  and  by  the  forest 
fires  which  burned  over  240,000  acres  of 
its  favored  nesting  territory  last  spring. 
In  consideration  of  last  spring’s  fires  the 
closed  season  should  have  been  extended. 

The  wild  pigeons,  whose  flights  in  the 
memory  of  our  older  citizens  darkened  the 
sun,  are  no  more.  Molested  for  years  in 
their  nesting  grounds,  they  produced  no 
young  that  escaped  the  hunters,  the  old 
birds  died  off  in  time,  the  race  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  Yet  at  one  time  they  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  New  Lancaster,  Miffln  County, 
that  they  were  slaughtered  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  to  fertilize  the  gardens  and  feed  to 
the  hogs. 

A  notable  game  bird  was  the  heath-cock, 
slightly  larger  than  our  ruffed  grouse  or 
“pheasant.”  It  enjoyed  no  protection  by 
law,  and  the  last  in  Pennsylvania  were 
killed  in  the  northeastern  counties  about 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  They  lingered 
on  in  the  New  Jersey  pine  barrens  until 
about  1870.  The  grouse  and  small  quail, 
robbed  of  their  “policemen,”  the  foxes, 
wildcats,  and  catamounts,  which  destroyed 
the  rats  that  eat  their  eggs,  and  annually 
harrassed  by  forest  fires  which  drive  them 
hither  and  thither,  are  becoming  rapidly 
scarcer  in  Pennsylvania,  despite  all  man¬ 
ner  of  laws  aimed  to  protect  them. 

All  along  our  rivers  and  streams  were 
formerly  many  handsome  and  useful  wa¬ 
ter  birds,  such  as  herons,  bitterns,  king¬ 
fishers.  These  birds  were  the  “police  force” 
which  protected  the  fish  from  their  natural 
enemies. 

Without  herons  and  other  water  birds 
it  is  hard  to  propagate  fish. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Forest  and  Stream  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Interstate  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Trapshooting. 


Sportsmen  are  becoming  more  critical 
about  Firearms  than  they  used  to  be — 

HENCE  the  note  of  peculiar  regard  that  comes  into 
every  sportsman’s  voice  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Remington  UMC  shotguns  and  rifles. 

R  is  a  wonderful  series,  this  line  of  Remington  UMC  Sporting 
Arms — so  well  thought  out  that  no  matter  what  branch  of 
the  sport  a  man  lollows,  he  can  go  to  any  one  of  eighty  thous¬ 
and  dealers  and  get  exactly  the  arm  for  it  in  Remington  UMC. 

Whether  it  is  the  Autoloading-  Shotgun  or  Rifle,  the  Pump  Gun,  the 
Slide  Action  Rifles  in  all  calibers,  or  the  little  Single  Shot  .22’s — these 
arms  embody  a  mechanical  skill  and  special  knowledge  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  sporting  arms  world. 

The  up  and  coming  dealer  sees  the  signs  of  the  times — he  will  show 
you  the  full  Remington  UMC  line. 

Send  for  Modern  Firearms  Booklet. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO. 


Woolworth  Building 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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|  Now  Begins  Spring 

SOON  THE  GUN  WILL 
HAVE  ITS  FIRST  AIRING 
AND  THE  TRAPSHOOT- 
ER  IS  AGAIN  REJOICING 

. . iiiiiiniiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiijiiiiijiiiijjij^ 

(_  By  Fred  O.  Copeland. 


SOON  there  will  be 
turned  a  leaf  in 
the  almanac 
whereon  will  be 
found  words  to  cheer 
hearts  long  smothered  by 
snow  and  chilled  by  frost : 
“N  o  w  begins  Spring.” 
Winter’s  prison  can  instil 
no  greater  appreciation 
of  spring  in  the  wild  life 
of  the  forests  than  it  does 
in  those  who  long  to  shake 
off  civilization’s  chains 
for  the  sun-warmed 
swells  of  the  prairie,  for 
the  sun-swept  billows  of 
the  foothills.  What  if  it  is 
weeks  before  the  robins  sing  in  the  forest 
arches  north  of  the  Canadian  boundary? 
The  sun  has  served  notice  of  his  setting 
north  of  the  big  hemlock  on  the  west  hill 
and  the  afternoons  reflect  a  grateful  tardi¬ 
ness.  The  comforting  warmth  of  the  gun 
club  veranda  will  tease  harder  and  harder 
till  it  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  throne, 
and  withal,  a  capital  place  to  smell  the 
odor  from  the  sod. 

The  gun,  that  instigator  of  endless  argu¬ 
ment  often  chasing  its  own  tail,  will  have 
a  spring  airing  and  with  all  the  curiosity 
as  that  incited  by  sudden  wealth  in  the 
family  next  door.  That  there  is  a  war  in 
Europe  the  trapshooter  well  knows,  for  it 
has  been  rumored  that  more  than  one  of 
the  makers  of  famous  double  guns  in  the 
country  has  under  cover  the  model  of  a 
single  barrel  trap  gun  with  a  familiar  name 
on  the  action.  But  the  barrels !  That’s 
the  trouble.  They  are  unobtainable  in  the 
old  market  across  the  seas  and  home  talent 
is  seemingly  too  lucratively  employed  to 
fill  contracts  for  shotgun  barrels.  So, 
then,  who  will  shift  guns  when  interesting 
rumors  are  in  the  air  and  mysterious 
things  lurk  in  the  doorway  of  the  gun 
factories  ? 

THE  old  gun  case  may  come  out  rather 
shaky  this  spring  from  its  many 
pleasant  trips,  perhaps  along  the  tow 
path  joining  the  Blue  River  boat  house 
and  the  shooting  park  at  Kansas  City,  or 
down  the  ivy  bordered  lane  from  Holmes- 
burg  Junction  to  the  shooting  association 


in  Pennsylvania,  or  along  the  winding  way 
beside  the  River  Charles  where  Boston 
plays  with  the  flying  clays. 

When  a  trapshooter  buys  a  gun  case 
now-a-days  he  keeps  in  mind  a  prospective 
new  gun  may  have  two  or  even  four  inches 


more  length  of  barrel  than  the  30-inch 
tubes  of  the  old  one.  It  will  be,  of  course, 
one  of  those  chocolate  brown,  oil  finished 
leather  kind  which  opens  at  both  ends,  and 
shall  we  drop  into  motor  car  slang  and  say 
stream  lines”?  Let  us  hope  it  will  receive 
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The  Three  Standard  Powders 

Don’t  be  confused  by  many  brands.  Con¬ 
fusion  leads  to  uncertainty,  and  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  uncertain  of  a  gunpow¬ 
der’s  quality  or  results.  To  be  sure  of 
your  bird  or  that  winning  target  look  for 
the  oval  trademark. 


their  original  box,  thus  enabling  one  easily 
to  keep  tab  on  the  number  of  shots  at  each 
peg  whether  the  score  keeper’s  bell  does 
or  not.  The  oval-shaped  pouch  combines 
the  advantages  and  sins  of  both  pocket 
and  artificial  pocket  and  in  spite  of  this 
they  are  harder  to  find  on  sale. 

SOME  shooters  can  not  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  ear  protectors,  but  prefer  to 
thwart  nature’s  scheme  for  an  equal 
pressure  of  air  on  the  ear  drums  by  wad¬ 
ding  their  ears  with  cotton  batten  provided 
there  happens  to  be  any  at  the  shooting 
grounds.  The  old  fashioned  Elliott  ear 
protector  with  its  polished  ball  held  in 
place  against  the  ear  canal  by  an  anchor¬ 
shaped  brace,  the  whole  thing  nicely  ven¬ 
tilated  and  looking  good  enough  to  eat,  is 
a  hard  contrivance  to  beat. 

They  come  in  nine  sizes,  including 


breadth  of  ball  and  length  of  anchor.  One 
can  with  their  use  hear  conversation  and 
yet  not  experience  a  shock  on  the  ear 
drums  from  the  blast  of  a  12  gauge.  Like 
a  great  many  thing  one  has  to  get  used  to 
them  though  they  are  feather  weight  and 
possibly  the  temporary  strange  feeling  ex¬ 
perienced  when  they  are  first  used  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  discard  in  many 
individual  instances. 

They  are  clean,  do  exactly  what  they  are 
intended  to  do  and  in  their  aluminum  box 
take  up  less  room  than  half  a  walnut  shell. 
A  later  vintage  of  the  Elliott  protector 
takes  the  form  of  a  soft  rubber  disk  like 
a  false  ear  drum  pierced  by  an  amber  quill 
and  since  it  was  intended  for  something 
more  modern,  more  improved,  it  may  be 
preferred  by  both  new  and  old  shooters 
alike. 

IN  spite- of  the  fact  that  more  shooting 
glasses  are  for  sale,  and  no  doubt  more 
are  possessed  by  shooters  than  five  years 
ago,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  in 
such  general  use  except  under  unusual 
conditions.  A  shooter  who  is  forced  to 
wear  glasses  because  he  needs  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  ground  in  them  will  do  well  to  get 
the  peculiar  amber  shade  of  glass  which 
eliminates  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
If,  however,  he  intends  using  them  for 
both  trap  and  field  shooting  he  had  better 
get  them  of  the  usual  crystal  and  in  either 
case  have  the  lenses  mounted  high,  for  it 
is  very  easy  to  get  the  eye  over  them. 


a  successful  christening  at  Chicago,  Hart¬ 
ford,  San  Jose,  Roanoke  or  St.  Joseph,  the 
trapshooting  Meccas  for  1917. 

Who  may  say  which  of  the  three,  coat 
pocket,  woven  fabric  holder  on  belt,  or 
pouch  fastened  on  belt,  is  the  best?  The 
coat  pocket  cannot  be  forgotten  and  left 
behind  but  twenty  to  twenty-five  12-gauge 


shells  in  one  or  two  coat  pockets  make 
the  agonized  coat  droop  like  a  linen  duster 
on  a  scarecrow;  however,  it  isn’t  for  long, 
since  the  shells  diminish  in  volume  fast 
enough. 

The  fabric  holder  is  handy  when  at 
hand— it  is  as  easy  to  leave  behind  as  an 
umbrella.  It  allows  the  shells  to  lie  in 


At  the  traps  or  in  the  field  it  is  the  insignia  of  powder 
certainty. 

When  you  buy  loaded  shells  be  sure  to  look  for  the 
trade  name. 

It’s  on  the  Top  Shot  Wad 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Established  1802 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


Each  has  its  good  points  and  each  its  friends.  All  em¬ 
body  the  best  that  115  years  of  expert  powder  making 
knowledge,  equipment  and  skill  can  produce.  Used  by 
85%  of  the  country’s  shooters  and 


Sold  by  All  Good  Dealers 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John  s,  Newfoundland 


SHOT  gun  ammunition  is  reaching  up 
toward  a  quotation  where  only  those 
having  a  yearly  income  of  around  $5,- 
000  can  feel  free  to  enjoy  trapshooting 
with  a  clear  conscience.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  statistics  will  show  in  the 
United  States  a  sufficient  number  of  trap- 
shooters  whose  enthusiasm  and  pocket- 
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books  will  never  allow  so  charming  a  sport 
to  wane. 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  us  will  ever 
keep  a  lamp  trimmed  in  the  window  against 
the  time  ‘when  my  ship  comes  in”  and 
also  have  a  look  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  powder  burning  game,  the  smallest 
cartridge,  the  .22  cal.  As  soon  as  we  are 
forced  to  lay  aside  the  trap  gun  tempo¬ 
rarily,  then  just  so  soon  may  the  morning 
mail  of  the  United  States  Revolver  Asso¬ 
ciation  become  augmented.  Many  for  the 
first  time  may  become  aware  of  the  charm 
of  pistol  shooting,  of  a  certain  match  be¬ 
tween  a  certain  F.  E.  Bennett  and  a 
Chevalier  Ira  Paine;  in  short,  many  may 
decide  to  conquer  the  world’s  most  difficult 
arm.  A  look  at  the  thing  in  passing  will 
not  be  inopportune. 

TWELVE  gauge  shot  gun  shells  have 
gone  up  about  40  per  cent.  In  March, 
1915,  they  cost  $11.37  per  case  and 
twenty  months  later  the  same  thing  cost 
$16.14.  Twenty-two  caliber  ammunition 
has  gone  up  100  per  cent,  (notice  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  rise).  If  someone  gave  a 
shooter  a  clay  target  and  threw  it  up  in 
his  back  yard  for  him  to  shoot  at  it  would 
cost  the  shooter  .034  cts. 

If  he  shot  at  it  at  a  gun  club  it  would 
cost  him  .044  cts.  and  if  at  a  tournament 
.054  cts.— all  of  which  is  at  the  bottom 
figure,  leaving  out  car  fare,  hotel  bills, 
entrance,  membership  fees,  etc.  This  same 
shooter  could  buy  a  paper  target  and 
shoot  a  .22  cal.  long  rifle  cartridge  at  it 
once  for  .0068  cts.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  .22  cal.  artist  will  not  care  to  explode 
more  ammunition  at  a  “sitting”  than  the 
12  gauge  enthusiast.  It  is  now  time  for 
some  one  to  get  up  and  say:  “It’s  worth 
the  seven  times  more  it  costs  to  shoot 
clay  targets  rather  than  pop  .22’s.”  This 
is  exactly  not  the  question.  The  point  may 
be  had  from  inference :  it  is  worth  seven 
times  more  to  enjoy  what  $14,000  brings 
as  contrasted  to  that  which  a  $2,000  salary 
commands. 

BECAUSE  small  arms  ammunition 
manufacturers  do  not  sell  their  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  price  which  twenty  months 
ago  was  a  very  real  and  man-sized  item 
in  the  trapshooters’  cash  account,  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  they  can  not  do  so,  that 
they  in  turn  have  to  pay  just  so  much 
more  for  the  elements  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  their  wares.  All  of  which 
is  immediately  unfortunate  for  the  trap- 
shooter  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  will 
become  so  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
near  future. 

However  these  things  may  be,  only  the 
very  exhaustion  of  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  powder  and  missile 
can  keep  the  price  of  the  very  smallest 
cartridge  out  of  the  hands  of  the  work-a- 
day  man  in  whose  veins  may  course  the 
blood  of  a  true  sportsman,  every  drop 
analyzing  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  that  of  his  more  fortunate  fellow 
whose  means  meet  every  desire. 


SAVAGE 

For  Sureness! 

Saytigc  ability  to  produce  a  product 
of  high  merit  has  not  been  a  thing 
of  mushroom  growth.  The  careful 
and  painstaking  designing  of  its  sev¬ 
eral,  products  to  meet  each  new  con¬ 
clusion  of  its  experimental  laborato¬ 
ries  is  never  hurried  or  hastily  de¬ 
cided.  The  entire  organization  must 
be  a  unit  in  favor  of  each  detail. 
That  s  why  the 


SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 


The  Savage  dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  a  man  who  knows  guns 
Talk  it  over  with  him-or  send  to  us  for  full  details  and  prices 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CO. 


359  Savage  Ave. 
UTICA.  NEW  YORK 


—  —  — '  -  ’  «— •  »»  j 

Milkers  °f  the  famous  Lewis  Automatic  Machine  Gun  and 
ot  military,  high  power  and  small  calibre  sporting  rifles 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly,  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1916. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
William  Bruette,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Editor  of  the  Forest  and  Stream,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  .best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership 
management,  etc.,  of  _  the  aforesaid  publication 
tor  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Ilf  E.HS28th  St.^N  Yld  Stream  PubHshing  Co" 
Editor,.  William  Bruette,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 
o  Managing  Editor,  William  Bruette,  118  E.  28th 
St.,  N.  Y.  n. 

Business  Manager,  J.  T.  Wood,  118  E.  28th 
St.,  JN.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of .  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
ot  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Forest  and 
i^eam  Publishing  Co..  118  E.  28th  St..  N.  Y  C.  • 
William  Bruette,  118  E.  28th  St.  N.  Y  C'  •  Fred 


M. _  Stephenson,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  C.  L. 
Wise,  128  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Norwood  John¬ 
son,  118  E  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  C.  A.  Hazen,  128 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  George  Bird  Grinnell,  238 
E  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Jay  Hall,  118  E.  28th  St., 

N.  Y.  C.;  H.  C  Mallory,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages,  or  other  securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se¬ 
curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bone  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

WILLIAM  BRUETTE,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th 
day  of  October,  1916. 

FREDERICK  PFISTER, 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917.) 


ASHAWAL  LINES  are  record  lines 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish.  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 
Over  ninety  years  of  consistent 


the 

good 

good 


REG.U-S.PAT.  OFF. 


effort  have  put  them  in 
“tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines  are 
friends  to  meet  and 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines”  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFG.  CO.,  ashaway,  r.  i„  u.s. a. 

Established  1824 
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CANOE 

NOT  the  “Dean”  Racing 
Canoe  that  holds  ALL 
the  American  Championships,  hut  the 
pleasure  model,  speedy,  light,  grace-  L 
ful,  huilt  for  comfort  and  safety, 
“Walter  Dean”  finish  throughout. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  Just  issued  and  sample 
of  brass  joint  construction  mailed  FREE. 
WALTRR  DEAN  Canoe  and  Boat  Co. 
y.  Dept.  K  Toronto,  Can.  3 

The  Biggest 
Little  Work 
Saver  Ever. 


It’s  the  Handy  Oil  Can 
filled  with  3-in-One  Oil 
and  it  costs  but  25c. 

3-in-One  has  a  hundred  uses  round 
the  home  and  the  Handy  Oil  Can 
is  the  cleverest  and  most  uniqu~ 
container  you  ever  saw  Get  one. 
FREE— Sample  bottle  of  3-in-One  and 
Dictionary  of  Uses. 

3-in-On:  Oil  Co.,  112  New  St.,  N 


i 
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-  America’s  Finest  Canoe  - 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  com¬ 
bined  to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free 
catalog  showing  the  many  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Racinewis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wis. 


BUILD 


HOW  TO  TROLL  FOR  LAND  LOCKED 
SALMON. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream:  • 

Is  there  any  method  of  deep  water  fish¬ 
ing  for  land-locked  salmon?  I  am  not  a 
fly  fisherman,  and  anyway  I  don  t  get  away 
during  the  fly  fishing  season.  Amateur. 

We  submitted  this  question  to  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  al¬ 
though  he  is  a  devoted  and  ardent  disciple 
of  the  silken  sleave  and  tinsel,  he  was 
good  enough  to  give  the  following  answer . 

“Two  methods  of  fishing  for  land-locked 
salmon  are  practiced.  One  is  bait  fishing; 
the  other  trolling.  The  latter  is  the  more 
sportsmanlike,  and  the  usual  method  in  this 
case  is  by  using  a  long  line  with  a  weight 
attached,  sufficient  to  sink  it  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Some  six  feet  above 
the  weight  a  short  line  is  fastened  con¬ 
taining  a  hook  upon  which  a  dead  minnow 
is  strung.  Sometimes  a  small  spoon  is 
used  with  good  effect,  and  at  others,  a 
phantom  minnow  is  used.  The  line  is 
trolled  behind  a  slowly  propelled  boat  or 
canoe,  and  the  length  of  line  is  increased 
as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  sinker,  to 
correspond  with  the  greater  depth  of  the 
water.  In  the  warm  months  of  summer 
the  bait  should  be  trolled  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  In  the 
early  spring  as  soon  as  the  ice  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  troll  is  often  effective  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  small 
bodies  of  water,  spinning  and  casting  the 
bait  with  rod  and  line  often  afford  great 
sport.  In  still  deep  water  fishing  from  an 
anchored  boat,  a  live  minnow  is  the  best 
bait.” 


STEEL  BOAT 


YOUR 
OWN 

From  Patterns  and  printed  ^ 
instructions.  Save  3-8  Cost.  ^ 

Work  Easy.  Material  fur-  £ 
nished.  Also  finish  boats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

F.  H.  D ARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


DR.  TARLETON  BEAN— AN  APPRE¬ 
CIATION. 

Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream : 

Readers  of  this  magazine  will  learn 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  Tarleton 
H.  Bean^  N.  Y.  State  fish  culturist. 

Dr.  Bean’s  wide  scientific  knowledge 
and  worth  has  never  been  properly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  Washington  officials.  Other 
-people  with  more  political  sagacity  than 
scientific  attainments  have  more  than 
once  supplanted  him  in  high  offices  of  the 
department  he  should  have  been  in  con¬ 
trol  of.  After  a  personal  friendship  of 
over  25  years  I  can  at  least  express  deep 
regret  at  his  loss.  Much  more  worthy 
tribute  will  surely  be  paid  to  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientist  than  I  am  capable  of 
doing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention 
even  a  part  of  the  many  honors  bestowed 
on  him  both  here  and  abroad  for  the  va¬ 
ried  work  he  has  done  from  Alaska  to 
Key  West. 

Louis  Rhead 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


FIX  THAT  PUNCTURE 
IN  ONE  MINUTE 


rThat  puncture  can  be  in  a  rubber  or  leather 

boot  or  shoe,  a  canvas  boat,  a  hot  water  bag,  or  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  rubber — and  in  less  than  a  minute  you  can  have  it 1 
,  fixed  up  snug  and  tight,  absolutely  water-proof  with 

•  MARBLE’S  IIpairers 

No  cement  used.  Cannot  come  off.  Cannot  hurt  the 
foot.  The  two  plates  are  concave.  Lower  plate  has  a  I 
threaded  pivot,  which  projects  thru  hole  in  upper  plate! 
>|  and  the  two  are  held  tightly  together  by  a  flush  nut.  1 
Metal  key,  furnished  with  each  Repairer,  is  used 
to  tighten  up  the  plates.  3  sizes:  y  inch  diamet-  ' 
er,  10c;  1  inch,  15c;  1  x  1H  inch,  20c. 

Catalog  of  Marble ’s  Specialties 
for  Sportsmen  free  upon 
request. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFC.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


LONG  ISLAND  CASTING  CLUB. 

Will  you  kindly  announce  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  that  the  location  of  the  Long 
Island  Casting  Club’s  winter  surf  casting 
tournament  has  been  changed  from  the 
Grant  City,  Staten  Island,  grounds  to  the 
field  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  at  85th 
Street,  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn?  The  change 
gives  the  assurance  of  ideal  courts,  the 
field  being  some  700  by  1,200  feet,  and  more 
accessible  than  the  Staten  Island  grounds. 

Fred  S.  Fech,  chairman. 
New  York,  January  12,  1917. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  COMPASS  OUT  OF 
A  WATCH. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  a  watch 
(time  piece)  may  be  used  as  a  compass? 
Have  read  the  same  information  in  your 
paper  some  time  since  but  have  forgotten. 

To  find  the  south,  at  any  time  of  the 
day  by  the  sun — hold  your  watch  flat,  face 
upward,  so  that  the  sun  shines  upon  it. 
Turn  it  around  until  the  hour  hand  points 
at  the  sun,  then,  without  moving  the  watch, 
lay  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  pencil 
across  the  face  of  the  watch  so  that  it  rests 
on  the  center  of  the  dial  and  points  out 
half  way  between  the  figure  XII  and  the 
hour  hand.  The  line  given  by  the  pencil 
will  be  the  north  and  south  line. — Ed.] 


HANDICAP  COMMITTEE. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Please  announce  in  the  Trap  Department 
of  Forest  and  Stream  that  the  Committee 
which  will  allot  handicaps  to  entrants  in 
the  coming  Grand  American  Handicap  is 
constituted  as  follows: 

Guy  V.  Dering,  chairman,  Columbus, 

Wis. 

Geo.  K.  Mackie,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Ben.  S.  Donnelley,  Chicago.  Ills. 

W.  H.  Cochrane,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Fred  Plum,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Interstate  Association, 

E.  Reed  Shaner,  Secretary. 


THINGS  FOR  THE  LIVE  SPORTSMAN 
AND  GOOD  CITIZEN. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream *: 

There  are  several  matters  which  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  live  sportsman 
and  good  citizen  just  now.  One  is  to  back 
up  the  Hitchcock  Bill  in  the  Senate  which 
proposes  an  appropriation  of  $170,000  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  convention  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
(Dominion  of  Canada)  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds.  This  is  really  the  en¬ 
abling  act,  which  will  put  the  treaty  into 
force,  and  if  sportsmen  do  not  write  their 
representatives  in  Washington  about  it,  it 
is  liable  to  get  sidetracked  this  season. 

Another  matter  which  concerns  the  New 
York  sportsmen  more  than  others  is  to  fight 
to  the  death  the  bill  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  which  would  repeal  the  Buck 
law,  that  has  added  so  much  to  the  game 
resources  of  the  State.  If  you  don  t  be¬ 
lieve  in  buck  law,  just  read  the  experience 
of  Connecticut,  where  a  piece  of  fool  legis¬ 
lation  has  exterminated  all  the  deer  in  the 
State. 

A  third  matter,  and  one  that  should  be 
encouraged  both  because  of  common-sense 
and  sentiment,  is  a  bill  which  may  come 
before  the  New  York  Legislature  putting 
a  short  closed  season  on  the  black  bear 
and  stopping  the  barbarous  custom  of  tak¬ 
ing  him  in  traps.  Heaven  knows,  there  are 
enough  other  things  to  watch  just  now,  but 
the  three  mentioned  are  obviously  important. 

Old  Camper. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Forest  and  Stream  is  attracting  thousands  of  new  readers  every  month.  They  want  to  buy,  sell  and  exchange  guns,  revolvers 
fishing  tackle,  cameras  and  many  other  articles. 

If  you  are  in  the  market,  here  is  the  place  to  do  business.  Rate  4  cents  a  word. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


TAXIDERMISTS’  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXCHANGE-303  Savage.  30  U.  S.  Army.  38-55 
Winchester,  32-40  Marlin,  22  Winchester  special. 
Want  32  special  winchester,  Carbine;  16-gauge 
Hammerless  double  barrel  or  cash.  Frank  D. 
Carskaddon,  Wedderburn,  Ore. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 22  Hopkins-Alien  tar¬ 
get  pistol,  8  in.,  good  order.  $4.  22  Special  Win¬ 
chester,  new,  $7,  with  Marbles  rod  and  outfit,  $8. 
Geo.  Greer,  Ewart,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — A  rare  mounted  32  point  woodland 
caribou  head;  double  brow  shovels  or  palms.  A 
perfect  head  of  the  very  best  class  in  every  way. 
Very  moderate  price.  Express  prepaid  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Edwin  Dixon,  Expert  Taxidermist,  Main 
Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


EXCHANGE — $15.00  Taxidermy  Course  for  large 
skins  (coyote,  etc.),  or  sell  for  $6.  A.  Kohler,  36 
Vine  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KNIVES  with  a  guarantee  and  your  name  and 
photograph  beneath  the  unbreakable  handle;  any 
size,  $1.00  up.  Write.  Hubert  A.  McCarley,  Tax¬ 
idermist,  Mathis,  Tex. 


TRAPPERS— My  animal  scent  works  on  all 
fur-bearers  alike,  wolves,  coyotes  and  the  cat 
family.  $1.00  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5.00. 
Sold  under  money  back  guarantee.  M.  E.  More¬ 
land,  Gateway,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Smith  &  Wesson  Single  Shot 
Pistol,  Model  of  ’91,  22  long  rifle  cartridge,  ivory 
bead  front  sight,  perfect  condition.  $6.00.  H.  B. 
Diltz,  219  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 


WANTED— Single  barrel  trap  gun.  Must  be 
cheap.  William  B.  Davis,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — .30-30  cal.  Savage,  model  1899,  take- 
down,  shot  40  times,  $15.  7  mm.  Mauser  outside 
shows  use,  inside  good  as  new,  $12;  .44-40  Police 
Positive,  swing  out  cylinder  Colt  revolver,  in 
fine  shape,  $15.  Julius  Audendert,  Lunenburg,’  Vt. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Forty  books  on  steam  and 
electrical  engineering.  Want  .22  Colts  or  S.  &  W. 
revolver  or  .22  rifle.  F.  A.  Blakeslee,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— A  32-40  H.P.  Marlin  Rifle; 
perfect  condition;  really  new,  and  a  4  x  5  East¬ 
man  Kodak;  will  trade  for  20-gauge  shot  gun 
or  bird  dog.  Glen  Fleming,  Monteleon  Hotel, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


WANTED — .22  cal.  repeater  for  cash.  All  let¬ 
ters  answered.  E.  Stephenson,  Lowell,  Iowa. 


WANTED— 8-gauge  shotgun  at  bargain.  Breech 
or  muzzleloader.  Will  trade.  Roy  Chansler. 
Bicknell,  Ind. 


EXCHANGE— Good  twelve-gauge  Winchester, 
with  small  difference,  for  good  double,  twenty 
hammerless.  Switzer,  515  West  Broadway. 
Whittier,  Cal. 


EXCHANGE— Edison  phonograph,  cost  $50  00 
60  records,  good  condition.  Want  small  gauge 

shotgun.  E.  T.  Stephens,  515  Union  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


.  BARGAINS— 12-gauge  Marlin,  $14.00;  .22  Rem¬ 
ington,  $9.00;  .40-65  Winchester,  $5.00;  Savage 
Automatic,  $7.50.  Edgar  Hunt,  Barron,  Wise. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — “A  Maynard  Gun, 
three  interchangeable  barrels,  one  shot  and  tw 
rifle.  A  few  brass  shells  for  each  and  reloadin 
tools.  A.  W.  Safford,  Adams,  Mass. 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE — All  sorts  old-time 
and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
Antiques,  805  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— F  i  n  e 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — Large  beautifully  mounted  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  heads;  large  winter  killed  elk 
heads;  black  and  white  tail  deer  heads.  All 
perfect  heads  of  the  best  class;  reasonable  prices. 
Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE — Whole  body  ready  to  mount  bull 
moose,  elk,  woodland  caribou  and  deer  speci¬ 
mens;  different  sizes  of  moose,  elk,  caribou, 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  black  and  white  tail 
deer  heads;  also  scalps  to  suit  the  horns  you 
now  have.  All  guaranteed  goods  at  trade  prices 
to  all.  Duty  free.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  this  business.  Ship¬ 
ping  all  over  U.  S.  A.  Let  me  hear  from  you. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Dealer  in  Game  Heads,  Union¬ 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE — Three  rare,  beautifully  mounted 
moose  heads;  spread  of  horns  60)4  ,  58  and  57 
inches.  Newly  mounted  massive  heads  of  the 
very  best  class,  perfect  in  every  way.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Can. 


TAXIDERMY — Pleasant  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Learn  for  $1.10  by  sending  for  HOME 
TAXIDERMY  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT, 
book  of  246  pages,  107  illustrations.  A.  R.  Hard¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE— Beautifully  Mounted  Bull  Elk 
Head;  spread  over  60  inches;  extremely 
massive  and  perfectly  balanced.  Largest  known 
head  in  Canada  to-day.  Write  for  photographs 
and  full  particulars.  H.  L.  Felt,  Findlater,  Sask. 


TAXIDERMY  BUSINESS  has  been  very  prof¬ 
itable.  To  get  both  Taxidermy  and  Fur  Business 
down  to  equal  basis  of  profit  I  am  compelled  to 
reduce  prices  on  all  kinds  of  game  head  mount¬ 
ing  to  one-half  that  other  concerns  charge.  Get 
my  prices  and  prove  it  on  anything  you  want 
mounted  or  made.  Fur  rugs  made  to  order.  You 
can  ship  a  long  distance  and  save  money.  I 
want  northern  furs.  F.  Gent,  Rockford,  Minn. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
SKINS — Make  your  own  rugs  and  robes  with 
mounted  heads,  open  mouth  finish,  with  my  up- 
to-date  tanning  formulas  and  time-and-labor  sav¬ 
ing  methods.  You  are  certain  of  success  at  this 
money-making  business.  Complete  formulas  and 
instructions  only  $3;  postpaid.  Duty  free.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Can. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  HUNTERS  AND 
FISHERMEN — Something  you  cannot  be  with¬ 
out.  A  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  which  folds  in 
one  compact  piece,  in  a  neat  case.  Strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  reliable,  heavily  nickeled.  Is  practical; 
just  the  thing  when  you  are  on  the  trail  .  or 
fishing.  Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  $1.00  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  The  Moreland  Sales  Co.,  4928  Ferdinand 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DAVID  STERN  COMPANY  offers  the  follow- 
ing  bargains  in  genuine  Prism  Binoculars:  1st, 
Le  Fils  Prism  Binoculars  in  case.  Our  price 
$19.50.  2nd,  6  x  Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Prism 
Binoculars  and  case.  Our  price  $29.50.  3rd,  10  x 
Turner-Reich  Prism  Binoculars  in  case.  Our 
price  $30.00.  Write  at  once.  Many  other  bargains. 
David  Stern  Company,  1047y  Madison  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


HALF  SOLES — Discovered  a  new  material  to 
take  the  place  of  leather  for  half  soles  for  shoes. 
Has  worn  twice  as  long  as  leather  by  actual 
test,  by  mail  carriers  in  this  city.  I  will  send 
enough  of  this  material  for  a  pair  of  half  soles 
and  a  pair  of  heels  (any  size),  tell  you  what  it 
is  and  where  you  can  buy  it  in  your  own  town 
for  one-third  the  price  of  leather  and  tell  you 
how  to  put  it  on  with  the  aid  of  a  jack  knife  and 
a  screw  driver;  no  shoe  makers  outfit  required; 
all  for  $1.  Charles  L.  Seeley,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED— $2  to  $500  each  paid 
for  hundreds  of  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
all  Old  Money  and  send  TEN  cents  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  You 
may  have  an  old  coin  worth  many  dollars.  Get 
Posted  at  once.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  97,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y. 


SPORTSMEN — Are  your  game  preserves  or 
estates  overrun  with  foxes,  we  will  exterminate 
them  with  our  dogs.  Walter  Momm,  Irvington, 
New  Jersey. 


— Loose  or  bound  volumes  of  Forest 
*  years  1912  to  1915,  inclusive.  S.  G. 
McMeen,  277  Woodland  Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

CONSULTING  FISHCULTURIST-Expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  all  fishery  matters.  Sporting  waters  ex¬ 
amined  and  reported  on  in  regard  to  improving 
ashing.  Sites  for  hatcheries  located.  W.  M. 

Keil,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS— Catalogue 
free.  Gil’ham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal. 

ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS 


FINE  STOCK — Rufus  Red,  Belgian  hares.  Sell¬ 
ing  out,  $4.00  per  pair.  Fine  bred  does  $2.50  or 
bucks,  $2.00  each.  List  free.  Robert  Kerwin, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  6837  East  14th  Street. 


SKUNK  DEVELOPMENT  BUREAU— Dept.  F, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  offers  the  following  service: 
Choicest  star  black  skunks  for  fur-farming  or 
handsomely  striped  beauties  for  pets;  price  list 
free.  Illustrated  booklet  teaching  removal  of 
scent  sacs  without  spilling  any  scent  for  30c.  in 
stamps.  “Skunk  Culture  for  Prqfit,”  Holbrook’s 
great  book  on  skunk-breeding,  raising,  disarm¬ 
ing,  diseases,  marketing  live  stock,  etc.,  with  50 
illustrations,  for  $1.00  postpaid;  descriptive  illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 


FOR  SALE— One  extra  choice,  silver  black, 
male  fox,  18  months  old;  two  choice  silver  black 
female  pups  born  April  9th,  1916.  Reid  Bros  ’ 
Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada. 

FINE  I OMESTICATED  MALLARD  DUCKS 
$1.75  per  pair  while  they  last.  Enclose  stamp 

August  H.  Wagner,  Emington,  Ill.,  R-l. 

RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  from 
Bred  Stock.  $3.00  per  setting  of  15  eggs, 
strictly  fresh  when  shipped.  All  orders 
in  the  order  received.  Edward  W.  Dolan, 
ington,  Minn. 

Pure 

Eggs 

filled 

Worth- 

PHEASANTS — H.  W.  Myers.  Olympia, 
ington.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Wash- 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  $2.00  pair 
only);  prompt  delivery;  mail  draft; 
bought  or  sold;  state  price  in  first 

S.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

(pairs 

ferrets 

letter. 

The  Whole  Trick  in  brpeding  Canada  Wild 
Geese,  Swans,  etc.,  is  to  start  with  Breeding 
Pairs  and  they  must  be  in  their  new  quarters 
early  before  the  mating  season  begins.  Buy  now 
for  next  spring’s  breeding.  Mated,  breeding 
pan-s  Canadas  $15;  young  pairs  $10;  Wild  Black 
Mallards,  Red-heads,  other  ornamental  water- 
fowl.  Whealton  Water-Fowl  Farms,  Chincoteague 
Island,  Va. 


CAMPS,  SITES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


$5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY;  seven  acres 
poultry,  fur  farm;  river  frontage  Ozarks; 
$100.00.  Fine  hunting  and  fishing.  Harry  Hub- 
bard,  1973  North  5th,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 


HOMESTEADS  AND  ACREAGE  in  the  best 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Trapping  Locations  in  the 
West;  advance  fee  $2.00  for  prepared  map  and 
information.  Eugene  Eaton,  Locater  and  Guide. 
Bandon,  Ore. 


FINANCIAL 


FREE-6  MONTHS-1NVEST1NG  FOR  PROFIT, 

*  r  on  3  r\or\tMy  Guide  to  Money-Making.  Tells  how 

$IIHJ  grows  to  $2,200 — how  to  get  richer  quickly  and  honestly. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Pub.,  421-32  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED  KENNEL  MART 


FOR  SALE— English  pointer  puppies,  parents 
of  which  are  excellent  shooting  dogs,  well  bred 
and  registered.  Dogs,  $10.00;  females,  $5.00. 

Ralph  B.  Blanchard,  Eastport,  Me. _ 

FOR  SALE — 'Royally  bred  Pointer  puppies; 
beautifully  marked;  Duke  of  Hessen  and  Rip 
Rap  strain.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 
Photos.  W.  O.  Gilbert,  Wilton,  Conn. 

COON,  FOX,  RABBIT  Hounds.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  E.  D.  Hopkins  Strain,  Houghie  Kin- 
keade,  Argyle,  Iowa. _ _ _ 

HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME— On  trial,  guar¬ 
anteed.  Foxhounds  a  specialty,  fast  and  game. 
Foxes  plentiful,  they  get  the  training.  Three 
States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. _ 

SPORTSMEN,  try  a  Birdsong  Coonhound,  the 
best  all-round  fur  hunting  dogs.  Trained  and 
untrained  dogs  and  bitches;  also  a  few  Red- 
bones  and  Birdsong  and  Redbone 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Ollltt  Ray 
Hound  Farm,  Rocky  Ford,  Ga.  _ 


FOR  SALE — iLewellen  bitch,  good  hunter. 

Price  $15.  E.  B.  P.,  Box  203,  Wood  River,  Nebr. 

REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES;  sired 
by  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Ch.  Abbey  King 
Nobbier.  Males,  $12.00;  females,  $10.00.  T.  A. 

Bloomer,  Scottviile,  Mich. _ 

CHESEPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS— Best  all- 

around  retrievers  on  the  market  today.  You  can  t 
beat  them  for  duck  dogs.  A  fine  bunch  of  youn0 

dogs  for  sale.  S.  C.  Ashmore,  Creston,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — English  Pointer,  liver  and  white, 
about  years  old.  Good  on  quad'*  retrieves 

from  water;  price  $20.  A.  V.  Lund,  Mead,  Neb. 

YOUNG  SETTERS  AND  POINTERS  of  the 

world’s  Best  Breeding.  Write  your  wants.  Wm. 

McGirk,  Silvana,  Wash. _ 

FOX  HOUNDS— Three  fox  hounds  have  run 

mostlv  wolf  and  fox.  well  bred,  also  two  fast 
dogs  '  R-  M.  Welsh,  Lime  Springs,  Iowa. 


COLLIES— St.  Bernards,  danes,  fox  terriers, 
poodles,  rat  terriers,  Boston  terriers,  bull  terriers, 
pointers  and  setters.  Write  for  price  list.  Viojet 
Hill  Kennels,  York,  Pa.,  Route  2. 


FOR  SALE— One  Rabbit  dog,  price  $15.  Send 
stamp  for  Photo.  Jesse  Weston,  Anson,  Me. 


How  To  Tie  Artificial  Flies 

This  is  a  practical  booklet  on  fly  tying.  It 
also  tells  how  to  make  leaders.  Illustrated. 
25c.  postpaid.  Fly  tying  materials. 

C.  H.  SHOFF  405  Saar  St.  KENT,  WASH. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— Full  correspondence 
course  of  36  lessons  in  traffic  management.  Best 
offer  or  trade  for  Airedales.  A.  Williams,  Berea, 
Ohio. 


Silver  Lake  Estates 

the  most  beautiful  spot  in  all  Florida,  offers  care¬ 
fully  restricted  lake  frontage  residences,  citrus 
groves,  golf  links,  bathing,  fishing  and  hunting. 
Two  trunk  line  railroads.  Dixie  Highway  and 
fine  local  roads.  A  high-class,  exclusive  Florida 
home  at  moderate  cost,  combined  with  excep¬ 
tionally  profitable  investment.  Box  1029,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Florida. 


THOMAS 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

F.  _-E.  THOMAS,  117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All 
America  Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have 
field  trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care  220 
Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WITH  FOX  AND  HOUND  IN  ALABAMA 

(Continued  from  Page  112.) 

» 

. . . . . 


in . . . . . . . . . iiniiiutimu 


In  all,  the  all-age  entries  killed  two  fine 
reds  and  drove  half  a  dozen  to  earth. 

The  winnings  in  the  all-age  were  C.  G. 
Kershaw’s  Bart  first  and  Moore  and  John¬ 
son’s  Buster  second  in  speed  and  driving; 
and  Woods  Walker’s  Ab  and  A.  P.  Pat¬ 
ton’s  Red  Head  first  and  second  respec- 


“Bart,”  Owner,  C.  G.  Kershaw,  Won  All  Age 
1st,  Speed  and  Driving. 


tively  in  hunting  and  endurance.  A.  M. 
Tunstall’s  Big  King  placed  third  in  each 
class.  The  V.  H.  C.’s  selected  were  C.  G. 
Kershaw’s  Sport,  A.  M.  Tunstall’s  Fannie 
and  Val,  A.  P.  Patton’s  Flash,  Ben  and 
Ball,  A.  D.  Cowles’  Fuller,  J.  H.  Wilder’s 
Rowdy,  J.  J.  King’s  Troupe,  and  Dr.  G.  W. 
Salley’s  Frank. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  club  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meet,  Marvin  Moore  was  re¬ 
elected  president  and  rv.  P.  Patton  was 
chosen  vice-president.  Dr.  H.  C.  Fountain 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  to 
succeed  Dr.  J.  D.  Perdue.  J.  B.  Kendrick 
was  elected  M.  F.  H.  The  five  directors 
chosen  are  C.  P.  Johnson,  Capt.  Lit  Reese, 
J.  J.  King,  Dr.  J.  D.  Perdue  and  Jim 
Brown.  The  administration  of  John  H. 
Wallace,  fish  and  game  commissioner  of 
Alabama,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on 
“The  Great  Strains  of  Foxhounds  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  was  endorsed  by  the  association. 
Other  resolutions  passed  endorsed  the  dog 
tax  law  of  Alabama  and  the  Red  Ranger. 

The  country  over  which  the  trials  were 
held  embraces  thousands  of  acres  of  lime¬ 
stone  country.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  pasture, 
with  few  fences  and  not  heavily  timbered, 
with  branches  everywhere  and  foxes  plenti¬ 


ful.  The  association  is  growing  rapidly 
and  has  become  a  powerful  organization  in 
Alabama,  one  of  the  chief  fox  hunting 
centers  of  America.  Its  membership  em¬ 
braces  many  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  State,  and  has  recently  been  opened  to 
their  wives,  sweethearts  and  friends  among 
Alabama  Dianas.  It  is  not  restricted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  residents  of  the  State. 


BAG  LIMIT  ON  WILD  FOWL. 

EPRESENTATIVE  Jacob  Edwin 
Meeker  of  Missouri  has  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  which  puts  a  bag  limit  on  migratory 
game  birds,  which  includes  woodcock,  Wil¬ 
son  or  jacksnipe,  rail,  black  breasted  and 
golden  plover  of  the  shore  birds  and  duck 
and  goose  of  the  wild  fowl  family. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Congress,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Weeks-McLean  law, 
signed  on  the  last  day  former  President 
Taft  was  in  office,  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  a  step  further  to  protect 
migratory  shore  birds  and  wild  fowl. 

The  Meeker  bill  frankly  states  that  its 
purpose  “is  the  prevention  of  the  excessive 
killing  of  migratory  game  birds,”  and  it 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  gunner  to  kill, 
as  the  result  of  one  day’s  hunting,  more 
than  fifteen  migratory  game  birds  of  one 
kind  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  migra¬ 
tory  game  birds  of  one  kind  as  a  result 
of  hunting  them  “for  a  longer  period  than 
one  day.” 

Another  section  of  the  bill  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  use  the  automatic  pump  or  re¬ 
peating  gun  “constructed  to  discharge 
more  than  two  cartridges  in  succession 
without  reloading  the  weapon,”  nor  shall 
it  be  lawful  to  “use  any  gun,  device  or 
cartridge  of  a  caliber  larger  than  12  gauge 
or  bore,  or  any  gun,  device  or  cartridge 
containing  more  than  one  and  a  quarter 
ounces  of  shot  for  a  single  discharge  of 
the  weapon.” 

Any  automatic  pump  or  repeating  gun 
which  shall  have  its  magazine  so  altered 
as  to  admit  of  one  cartridge  in  a  chamber 
and  another  cartridge  in  a  magazine  (but 
no  more),  thereby  being  only  capable  of 
firing  two  shots  in  succession  without  re¬ 
loading,  may  be  used. 
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Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Telephone,  29-M 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. _  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps 
or  coin. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pointers  Fishel’s  . 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 


(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo- 
Ship  bitches  to  Pitts- 


hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20. 
field.  Pa. 


babblebrook  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale — 
prices  on  application. 

PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


Dogs  With  Brains— They  Are  Bird  Hunters, 
Bench  Winners,  Too 

FRANK'S  DEN  (34008) 

Winner  Second  S.  W.  Field  Trials  on  Quail  and 
the  All  American  Prairie  Chicken 
Trials  of  1916 
Fishel’s  Frank— Becky  Cott 
Write  me  for  interesting  booklet  free  about 
these  dogs.  Enlargements  of  this  and  other 
photos  of  dogs  can  be  had,  suitable  for  framing. 
Stud  Fee,  $25 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel 
Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet  and 
Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  10c. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


Hounds,  Hounds,  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  coon,  fox  or 
rabbit  hound  broke  to  gun  and  field  Fox 
coon  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  from  the  best 
ot  blood  and  broke  stock,  $5.00  each.  Buy 
your  dog  now  and  know  him  when  the 
season  opens.  Stamp  for  reply  and  photos. 
H.  C.  Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  O. 


The  Kennel  Man’s  Companion 

The  BLUE  BOOK  of  DOGDOM 

FOR  1917 

(Ninth  Annual  Volume) 

Part  One  of  this  indispensable  work  is  now 
ready  for  mailing  and  includes  1 

Calendar  and  Date  Book  for  1917 

the  Judging  Points  of  the  Dog. 

(Illustrated) 

Everything  provided  for  a  record  of  the 
doings  of  your  kennel  and  your  dogs 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  POSTPAID 

C.  S'.  R.  Co.,  P.  o.  Box  1028,  New  York  City 
Or  From  the  Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


SPRATT’S 

SPRATTS 

MIDGET 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Cakes 

BISCUITS 

For  keeping  the  coat  in  condi¬ 
tion,  for  old  or  delicate  dogs  or 

those  recovering  from  illness. 

A  dainty,  brown, 
crisp  biscuit.  Can  be 
fed  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess  to  both  large 
and  small  breeds. 

Send  stamp  for 
“H  ints  on  Dog 
Feeding  from  Pup- 
pyhood  to  Old  Age.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

SAN  FRANCISCO;  ST.  LOUIS;  CLEVELAND; 
MONTREAL.  Factory  also  in  London,  England. 

1 
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Ammunition 


The  following  events  of  National  importance  were  won  in  1916  by 
contestants  who  availed  themselves  of  the  wonderful  shooting 

quality  of  the  (p)  Brand: 


TRAP  SHOOTING 

All  Round  Amateur  Championship  (Hercu¬ 
les  Trophy) 

National  Amateur  Doubles  Championship 

St.  Louis  Introductory  (Grand  American 
Handicap) 

Eastern  Handicap  Preliminary 

U.  S.  Professional  Championship  (Duns- 
paugh  Trophy) 

New  23-Yard  Record— 100  Straight 

New  Amateur  21-Yard  Record — 100  Straight 

Inter-State  Championships  of  Connecticut, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  etc. 

Third  Official  Amateur  Average  1916,  97.05% 

Third  Official  Professional  Average  1916, 
96.78% 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  “High  Spots”  touched  by  the  Brand  en  route 

^  to  complete  and  unquestioned  superiority.  You  can  secure  for  yourself  this 

^  same  advantage  by  simply  demanding  PETERS  and  accepting  no  substitute. 

I  THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

I*  NEW  YORK:  60-62  Warren  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  321  Magazine  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  585-587  Howard  St.  ^ 


RIFLE 

N.  R.  A.  Inter-Collegiate  Championship 
N.  R.  A.  Inter-Club  Championship,  Class  A 
N.  R.  A.  Inter-Club  Championship,  Class  B 
N.  R.  A.  Inter-Club  Outdoor  Championship 
N.  R.  A.  Military  School  Championship 
Astor  Cup  Championship,  etc.,  etc. 

REVOLVER 

«  0 

3  out  5  U.  S.  R.  A.  Indoor  Championships 
2  out  4  U.  S.  R.  A.  Outdoor  Championships 

First  gold  and  diamond  rating  medal 
awarded  by  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association 
for  10  scores  of  45  ex  50  or  better,  with  time 
limit  of  30  seconds  for  each  5  shots,  using 
pocket  revolver.  Medal  won  by  Capt.  A.  H, 
Hardy  with  10  scores,  aggregating  459  ex  500. 


WINCHESTER 


What’s  the  use  of  spending  a  wad  of  money 

plus  valuable  time  in  getting  to  a  good  hunting 
section  and  then  have  your  gun  balk  or  your  car¬ 
tridges  misfire?  Isn’t  it  a  fierce  disappointment  to 
see  the  game  disappear  while  you  are  saying  un¬ 
complimentary  things  about  your  hunting  equip¬ 


ment? 

Here’s  a  way  to  avoid  all  this  irritation.  Insist  upon 

Winchester  rifles  and  Winches-  A 

ter  cartridges.  They  have  been  - 

tested  exhaustively  during  the 

past  fifty  years  and  have  never 

failed  to  make  good.  With  Win-  '  jllk 

Chester  rifles  and  cartridges,  you 

can  LEAVE  WORRY  (  it  VfMhlljp 

AT  HOME. 
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Make  N  ature  Y  ours 

When  you  go  hunting,  fishing  or  tramping, 
^  think  how  much  more  pleasure  you  would  get  if  you 
knew  the  name  of  every  object  you  met,  the  birds,  trees, 
flowers,  fish,  animals,  butterflies,  insects.  Don  t  be 
blind  to  all  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  the  great  open 
air,  for 

It  Belongs  To  You 

and  now  you  can  come  into  full  possession  of  your  es¬ 
tate  you  can  know  all  its  wonderful  inhabitants,  their 
habits,  their  names,  their  appearance.  The  new  edition 
of  The  New  Nature  Library  makes  this  possible,  and 
no  lover  of  the  outdoor  life  should  be  without  these 
books.  Winter  and  Summer,  you  will  find  them  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction. 

The  New  Nature  Library 


All  These  Subjects 

Bird  Neighbors — Wild  Flowers 
— Butterflies — Moths  — Trees 
— American  Animals  —  Fishes 
— Insects — Game  Birds. 

9  big  volumes — lY\  in.  x  9M  in. 
Cloth  or  flexible  leather  bind¬ 
ing.  Gilt  tops  Hundreds  of 
pictures.  Many  plates  in 
natural  colors.  Thousands  of 
pages  of  fascipating  text. 


Open  your  eyes  to  the  marvelous  life  of  all  outdoors. 

Here  you  get  the  result  of  the  vast  researches  and  study  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities.  Men  like  Dr  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland 
Stanford  University ;  Dr.  Howard,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture , 
Dr.  Evermann,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission;  Dr.  Holland,  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum.  A  ready  reference  library  which  identifies,  classifies,  tells  you  all 
about  thousands  of  nature’s  wonderful  creations.  With  these  books  in  your 
home,  you  need  not  go  blindly  through  field  and  forest.  You  will  see  new 
things  on  every  hand.  The  complete  set  of  nine  volumes  in  the  rich  cloth 
or  the  leather  binding,  as  you  choose,  for  seven  days  examination  if  you 
ask  for  it  now.  Read  our  offer.  Then,  send  the  coupon  with  $1.  Get  these 

books  to  read. 


Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company 
Dept.  913,  Garden  Cily.N.Y. 


Send  me  the  big  nine-vol- 
ume  set  of  New  Nature  ^ 

Lusraby  (Special  Outdoor 
Edition  in  cloth  binding)  for 
7  days’  examination.  If  I  keep 
the  books  I  will  send  you  $3  a  V 
month  until  the  price,  $34.50,  is  T* 
paid.  I  may  have  Country  Life  in  ^ 
America  for  one  year  for  $2  addi¬ 
tional.  I  enclose  $1  as  first  pay¬ 
ment. 

If  limp  leather  edition  is  wanted 
(price  $44.50.  terms  $4  a  month)  put 
X  here 


Same 


Send  This  Coupon 

For  Seven  Days’  Reading! 


This  coupon,  sent  with  $1 ,  will  bring  the  entire  set.  Your  $1 

back  if  you  don’t  keep  the  books.  Just  get  these  beautiful  volumes 
and  spend  a  whole  evening  looking  at  the  wonders  they  contain.  Why  not  ave 
them  sent  when  we  make  such  an  offer?  If  you  don  t  want  them,  ship  .  erwise, 

pay  on  easy  terms.  (See  coupon).  But  get  the  books  and  see  the  great  pla‘es  marvelous 
\  colors -just  like  the  birds,  animals  and  flowers  themselves.  Country  L,[? 

■  A  yours  for  half  price  if  you  purchase  these  books.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  g 


Special  NEW 
Outdoor  Edition 

The  edition  now  of¬ 
fered  is  a  new  impression 
from  large  clear  type  and  especially 
etched  plates.  The  finest  set  printed. 
Be  sure  to  get  this  special  edition 
while  the  opportun  ty  is  yours.  Don't 
delay.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

Magnificent 

Pictures! 

A  vast  collection  of 

remarkable  color  plates  shows 
you  the  animals,  the  birds,  the  fish, 
the  flowers  —  everything  just  aa 
they  appear  in  their  native  haunts. 
Such  pictures  as  these,  with  the 
text  matter  written  by  famous  natur¬ 
alists,  will  give  you  access  to  knowl¬ 
edge  such  as  few  men  possess.  This 
is  all  yours  on  our  special  terms. 
Write  today. 


Address 


Reference .  .  .  . 

If  you  want  Country  Life  in 
America  also,  write  X  here. 


Doubleday,  Page  &;  Company,  Dept.  7021,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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Camper 
Motorist 
Y  achtsman — 


In  the  home 


Telescope  Cot  Bed  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Sole  Owners  of  Patents 

543  East  79th  Street  New  York  City 


WHEREVER  a  comfortable  bed  is  needed, 
that  can  be  packed  away  into  a  small 
space,  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed  is  unequalled. 


IT  folds  into  a  package  24  inches  long,  7 
inches  wide,  and  5  inches  deep,  and  weighs 
only  15  pounds.  It  can  be  stowed  away  into 
a  small  space,  as  the  tray  of  a  trunk,  and  it  can 
be  easily  carried  in  the  hand  or  across  the 
shoulders. 

TWO  features  render  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed  particularly  valuable  for  outdoor  use:  First, 
the  trestlework  braces  on  the  sides  take  up  any  sag  in  the  canvas  top  that  occurs  when 
a  cot  stands  on  ground  not  perfectly  level;  second,  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed  stands  higher  off  the 
ground  than  any  other  cot  made.  This  makes  it  particularly  desirable  when  used  on  damp 
ground. 

MOTORISTS  find  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed  invaluable  on  short  or  long  motor  trips.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Cot  Beds  can  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  car  or  strapped  to  the  running  board, 
and  sleeping  quarters  can  thus  be  had  when  and  where  the  motorists  wish,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  depend  upon  uncertain  or  expensive  hotel  accommodations. 

THE  Telescope  Cot  Bed  can  be  set  up  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  as  quickly  taken  down.  There 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  best  quality  of  hardwood,  canvas  and  a  new  patent 
process,  rust-proofed  iron  are  used  in  its  construction,  and  with  ordinary  care  a  Telescope 
Cot  Bed  will  last  for  many  years. 

THE  Telescope  Cot  Bed  comes  in  three  sizes:  Standard,  which  will  sustain  a  weight 
of  800  pounds;  Giant,  and  Junior.  The  bed  will 
be  made  to  order  in  42-inch  and  48-inch  widths,  which 
often  prove  large  enough  for  two  persons. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 

PRICE  $3.50  at  leading  dealers  of  sporting  goods, 
tents,  awnings,  etc.  If  not  obtainable  from  your 
dealer,  we  will  forward  on  receipt  of  price.  Express 
prepaid  to  points  east  of  Rocky  Mountains. 


BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


containing  complete  description  and  information 
about  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed. 

CANVAS  carrying  bag  may  be  had  for  75c  extra; 

a  mosquito  netting  canopy  with  folding  metal 
supports,  for  $2.50. 


The  quarters  of  America’s  greatest  camper, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  his  famous  African 
hunting  expedition — a  Telescope  Cot  Bed 
furnished  his  sleeping  equipment. 
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After  you  get  into  the  woods,  you  haven’t  time  to  change 
your  outfit.  The  only  satisfactory  way  is  to  carry  the  rods 
to  fit  all  occasions.  The  fisherman  shown  in  this  picture  has  a 
“Bristol”  De  Luxe  Silk  Wound  $25.00  Trout  Fly  Rod  with 
glove  leather  case;  a  “Bristol”  No.  25  $7.00  Bait  Casting  Rod; 
a  “Bristol”  No.  35  $4.50  Adjustable  Telescopic  Bait  and  Troll¬ 
ing  Rod;  a  “Bristol”  No.  33  $12.00  “Bag”  Bait  Casting  Rod 
and  a  “Bristol”  No.  11  $4.50  “Old  Reliable”  all  purpose  rod. 

This  No.  11  “Bristol”  Henshall,  is  the  most  popular  and  best  selling  fish¬ 
ing  rod  in  the  world.  Whether  you  have  two  rods  or  50  rods,  your  outfit  is 
not  complete  without  it.  It  is  the  “Old  Standby” — the  one  fishing  rod  used 
everywhere.  Though  designed  primarily  for  bass  and  unusually  effective 
for  that  purpose,  yet  it  is  very  sturdy  for  trolling,  and  in  a  pinch  is  very 
serviceable  for  trout  work.  It  has  caught  almost  every  kind  of  fish  from 
perch  to  muscallonge,  and  although  not  designed  for  tarpon  fishing,  never¬ 
theless,  in  the  hands  of  skillful  fishermen,  many  large  tarpons  have  been 
caught  on  it.  Thousands  of  these  rods  have  been  in  use  for  oyer  20  years. 
They  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that  No.  11  is  the  most  satisfactory  all¬ 
purpose  rod  ever  made.  The  handle  mountings  are  nickel;  the  rod  is  trim¬ 
med  with  two  ring  German  silver  tie  guides  and  three  ring  tip.  Length 
&y2  ft.;  joints  32  inches;  weight  10  oz.  With  polished  maple  handle,  $4.50; 
with  celluloid  wound  handle,  $5.00;  with  cork  grip  handle,  $5.50;  with  cel¬ 
luloid  wound,  double  grip  or  long  grip  handle,  $5.75;  with  celluloid  wound, 
reversible  handle,  $5.75;  with  cork,  reversible  handle,  $6.25. 

Buy  from  your  dealer,  but  if  he  hasn’t  the  No.  11  or  any  of  the  other 
“Bristol”  Rods,  and  is  not  inclined  to  get  them  for  you,  we  will  fill  your 
orders  by  mail,  at  catalogue  prices. 

The  best  reel  .for  a  No.  11  “Bristol”  is  the  MEEK  No.  5  Blue  Grass  Reel, 
$15.00,  designed  especially  for  trolling  and  bait  fishing.  It  has  special 
gears  and  tempered  tool  steel  pivots  and  studs.  It  is  practically  all  made 
by  hand.  Every  reel  is  fitted  with  an  accuracy  of  construction  and  preci¬ 
sion  of  detail  that  largely  constitute  its  perfection.  With  the  proper  care 
this  reel  will  last  50  years. 

There  is  hardly  any  other  industry  in  which  two  names  overshadow  all 
competition  so  completely  as  do  “MEEK”  in  reels  and  “BRISTOL”  in  rods. 

BOTH  CATALOGUES  FREE 

showing  37  other  “Bristol”  Models  and  22  other  Meek  and  Blue  Grass 
models.  Mailed  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

“Bristol”  Rods  and  Meek  Reels  are  for  sale  by  many 
thousands  of  sporting  goods  dealers  throughout  the 
world,  but  where  not  obtainable  can  be  purchased  by 
mail,  at  catalogue  prices  from  the  manufacturer. 

Our  1917  “Bristol”  Art  Calendar— We  have  still  a  few  copies  of  this 
beautiful  full  color  reproduction  of  one  of  Philip  R.  Goodwin’s 
famous  outdoor  paintings.  Sent  only  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


The  Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

84  Horton  St.  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

MEEK  and  BLUE  GRASS  REELS 

Pacific  Coast  Branch, 

PHIL  B.  BEKEART  CO. 
717  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  POINTING  GRIFFON 

A  DOG  OF  MANY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  RAPIDLY  GROW¬ 
ING  IN  POPULARITY  WITH  AMERICAN  SPORTSMEN 


SINCE  the  earliest  days  of  bird-dogs — 
the  age  of  the  falcon,  the  crossbow 
and  the  nets — discussion  over  the 
merits  of  different  dogs  as  aids  to  the 
taking  of  game  birds  has  been  keen  and 
endless. 

Our  ancestors  were  no  more  exempt 
from  this  weakness  than  we  are,  and  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  have  the  English  dogs 
of  to-day  they  did  have  a  very  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  dogs,  smooth,  wavy  and  rough- 
coated,  as  a  nucleus  for  argument.  And 
these  furnished  wonderful  stories  of  cy- 
negetique  achievements,  which  their  owners 
retailed  to  one  another  over  a  cold  bottle 
just  as  we  are  prone  to  do  to-day. 

If  one  has  a  taste  for  reading  musty  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  chase,  digging  into  archives 
or  among  forgotten  letters,  such  a  search 
will  be  rewarded  by  many  interesting  items 
of  information  which  prove  the  truth  of 
the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  “there  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  under  the  sun.” 

The  sportsmen  of  the  sixteenth  century 
debated  the  different  merits  of  their  dogs 
and  were  as  positive  that  theirs  was  the 
only  breed  on  earth  as  is  the  average 
pointer,  setter  or  griffon  man  of  to-day. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  as  to 
duration,  the  griffon  man  puts  it  over  his 
two  rivals  by  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least 
— and  may  yet  have  the  last  word.  For 
that  Phenix  of  dogdom,  the  griffon,  is 
again  to  the  front  and  though  very  new 
to  America  has  gained  many  firm  cham¬ 
pions  in  this,  his  latest  country  of  adoption. 

IT  is  my  intention  neither  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  pointer,  setter  and  griffon,  nor  to 
break  a  lance  in  the  defense  of  one  or  the 
other;  simply  to  give  a  short  history  of 
the  griffon — a  description  of  the  dog  and 
the  qualities  he  possesses. 

The  pointing  griffon  is  distinguished 


By  PERCIVAL  L.  ROSSEAU 


from  the  griffon  hound  from  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  sprang.  They  are  two  shoots  of 
the  same  tree  that  separated  when  shot¬ 
guns  and  shot  were  invented — about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

He  is  first  mentioned  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  in  1596  and  by  Charles 
d’Arcussia  in  his  book  in  1598. 

Charles  was  a  knocker  and  apparently 
pinned  his  faith  to  spaniels,  for  he  writes 
that  neither  griffon  nor  brack  (the  pointer 
of  his  day)  was  much  good  for  partridge. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  de  Selincourt 
classifies  the  hunting  dogs  of  his  day,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  pointing  dogs  (gun-dogs)  as 
chiens  d’arquebuse  and  hounds  as  chiens 
courants,  and  cites  three  distinct  breeds  of 
gun-dog,  griffon,  spaniel  and  brack  (this 
last  is  a  short-haired  dog,  very  similar  to 
the  pointer)  and  states  that  the  best  grif¬ 
fons  came  from  Italy. 

Old  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  represent 
the  griffon  practically  as  he  is  to-day,  with 
the  exception  of  a  breed  known  as  the 
griffon  of  Picardy,  long-haired,  now  prac¬ 
tically  extinct. 

THROUGH  the  period  running  from 
1683  to  1847  the  griffon  had  his  ups 
and  downs  and  at  this  later  date  was 
being  bred  generally  all  over  the  continent. 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Cherville  did  much  for 
the  race,  but  beyond  doubt  two  of  their 
greatest  friends  were  Edouard  Karel  Kor- 
thals,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1850  and  Mr. 
E.  Boutant,  of  Francfort. 

Korthals  began  breeding  the  Griffon  Kor- 
thal  and  founded  the  family  of  that  name 
from  seven  patriarchs,  gathered  up  wher¬ 
ever  he  could  find  dogs  conforming  to  his 
desires. 

Boutant  began  the  breeding  of  pointing 
griffons  about  1865.  He  found  in  Hesse, 
dogs  called  the  “dirty-beard  Hessian,”  from 


which  his  family  of  griffons  was  founded. 
Apropos  of  the  Hessian  dogs,  it  is  possible 
they  were  of  French  origin  or  at  least  had 
some  French  blood,  for  some  of  the  French 
griffons  were  brought  into  Hesse  by  King 
Jerome  of  Westphalia.  Another,  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer  and  a  great  breeder  of  stichel- 
haar,  tells  us  that. the  Prince  Herman  of 
Waldeck  imported  French  griffons  into  his 
principality  of  Arolsen. 

IN  1878  at  the  bench-show  at  Francfort, 
Mr.  Boutant  exhibited  his  in  rivalry 
with  Korthals’  in  the  same  classes.  But 
a  year  later,  at  the  exhibition  at  Hanover 
(1879)  Mr.  Boutant’s  dogs  were  entered 
in  open  classes  for  stichelhaarige  vorsteh- 
hund  (pointing  stichelhaar)  while  Kor¬ 
thals’  were  inscribed  in  the  classes  of  wire- 
haired  pointing  griffons  (griffons  d’arret 
a  pail  dur).  This  separation  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names  of  two  families  of  the  same 
race  dated  from  that  exhibition,  and  lasted 
for  twenty-five  years,  a  period  of  bitter 
rivalry  between  the  breeders  of  the  two 
families. 

Korthals  was  convinced  that  the  griffon 
was  a  Continental  race,  of  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  though  separated,  were  yet 
cousins.  Whereas  the  stichelhaar  men  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  possessed  a  pure  blood 
German  dog  unrelated  to  either  the  spir- 
cone  (Italian)  or  the  griffon  (French). 

In  1882  delegates  from  the  German  clubs 
met  at  Hanover  and  established  the  points 
and  standard  for  the  stichelhaar,  thus  defi¬ 
nitely  baptising  Mr.  Bowtant’s  wire-haired 
dogs.  A  deputation  of  these  delegates  came 
to  Korthals,  asking  him  to  join  them  and 
to  call  his  dogs  “'Stichelhaar.”  He  refused, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  the  two  groups 
were  of  the  same  origin  and  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  they  were  trying  to  introduce  was  an 
artificial  one. 

It  was  only  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1907,  that  the  act  of  peace  was  signed  by 
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A  Typical  Griffon  in  Action. 


the  president  of  the 
commission  of  dele¬ 
gates,  Baron  Von 
Plats,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French 
Griffon  Club,  Baron 
Guigins,  a  formal 
document  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the 
two  families,  the 
Stichelhaar  and  the 
Griffons,  formed  to¬ 
gether  the  race  of 
“wire-haired  g  r  i  f  - 
fons.”  The  following 
standard  was  adopted 
for  all :  Wire-haired 
Pointing  Griffons — 

Head:  Big  and  long; 
hair  rough  and  thick, 
not  too  long  but  with 
moustache  and  eye¬ 
brows  well  marked ; 
skull  not  too  wide ; 
nose  long  and  square; 
stop  not  too  pro¬ 
nounced.  Ears :  Me¬ 
dium,  flat,  not  wrin¬ 
kled,  placed  not  tod 
low ;  hair  short, 
slightly  mixed  with 
long  wire  hair. 

Eyes :  Large,  not  covered  by  eyebrows ; 
color,  yellow  or  brown;  expression,  always 
intelligent. 

Nose:  Always  brown. 

Neck:  Fairly  long,  and  straight. 

Chest :  Deep,  not  too  wide. 

Height:  Males,  22  to  24  inches;  females, 
20  to  22  inches. 

Shoulders :  Fairly  long  and  oblique. 

Ribs:  Well  arched. 

Forelegs:  Straight  and  vigorous;  hair, 
thick  and  rough. 

Hindlegs:  Hair  thick  and  rough;  thighs 
long  and  well  muscled;  hocks  well  turned. 

Back:  Vigorous  loins,  thick  and  strong. 

Feet:  Round  and  firm,  toes  well  closed. 

Tail:  Carried  horizontally,  point  slight¬ 
ly  raised;  hair  thick  but  not  feathered, 
docked  generally  one-third  to  half. 

Coat:  Color  preferable,  steel-grey  with 
liver  marking  or  liver  mixed  with  white  or 
roan;  admitted  also,  white  and  liver,  and 
white  and  orange. 

Hair :  Hard  and  rough,  resembling  some¬ 
what  pig  bristles,  never  curly  or  woolly ; 
undercoat  fine  and  downy. 

A  race  of  dogs  to  have  survived  through 
four  centuries  must  have  certain  remark¬ 
able  qualities.  Almost  every  man  loves 


a  dog  and  that  every  dog  lover  loves  his 
own  dog  more  than  some  other  fellow’s 
goes  without  saying.  Nevertheless,  a  dog 
lover  wants  the  best  dog  he  can  get  to 
begin  loving. 

Nearly  all  races  of  to-day  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  sections,  due  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  game,  and  represent  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

The  griffon  is  par  excellence  the  dog  for 
swamps  and  rough  country,  his  coat  af¬ 
fording  him  protection  from  cold  and 
dampness,  thorns  and  briars,  as  no  other 
dog’s  does.  He  has  been  bred  for  centuries 
with  this  object  in  view. 

The  shooting  in  such  territory  compre¬ 
hends  a  much  more  varied  bag  than  that  of 
the  plains  and  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  in  the  dog  as  well  as  keenness 
and  persistence.  A  quitter  is  hopeless  there. 

\ 

THE  griffon  has  always  been  a  man’s 
one  dog,  and  an  all-day  dog.  As  a 
race,  they  are  built  more  for  strength 
and  endurance  than  speed,  though  indi¬ 
viduals  under  favorable  conditions  and 
training  have  shown  as  great  speed  as  any 
other  breed  of  bird-dogs-  They  are  as  a 
race  close  ranging,  covering  the  roughest 


ground  thoroughly, 
and  being  especially 
adapted  in  America 
to  grouse,  woodcock 
and  snipe.  They  are 
natural  retrievers  on 
land  or  water,  and  are 
easily  broken  to  any 
and  all  game.  They 
produce  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  pups  show¬ 
ing  good  average  nose 
quality  I  believe  than 
any  other  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  races.  Dogs  of 
this  race  have  been 
imported  into  Amer¬ 
ica  several  times  pre¬ 
vious  to  1900,  but 
generally  individuals 
only,  which  have 
been  lost  to  view. 
It  was  left  to  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Thebaud,  of 
Morristown,  one  of 
their  greatest  admir¬ 
ers  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  sportsman,  to 
really  establish  them 
in  this  country.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  his  persistent 
efforts,  in  which  no  trouble  or  expense  has 
been  too  great,  and  in  which  he  has  found 
a  cordial  co-worker  in  Dr.  E.  B.  Ilyus,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  cream  of  the  race 
has  been  brought  to  America ;  and  their 
offspring  seems  to  have  found  such  favor 
among  sportsmen  as  to  indicate  their  being 
a  permanent  addition  to  our  races  of  gun- 
dogs. 

The  Griffon  promises  to  fulfill  all  the 
wants  of  the  sportsmen  who  love  rough 
shooting  and  derive  their  greatest  pleasure 
from  a  mixed  bag. 

Interest  in  them  has  developed  rapidly 
but  there  has  been  so  much  uncertainty 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  correct  type,  as 
well  as  the  most  successful  lines  of  breed¬ 
ing,  that  Forest  arnd  Stream  is  gratified 
at  being  able  to  place  this  authoritative  ar¬ 
ticle  before  its  readers. 

Percival  Rosseau,  the  author  to  whose 
courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  article 
and  illustrations,  is  an  American  by  birth 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  France.  His 
pictures,  for  he  is  an  artist,  have  gained 
for  him  distinction  abroad  and  his  Ameri¬ 
can  following  is  growing  rapidly.  De¬ 
voted  to  field  dogs  of  all  kinds  and  the 
Griffon  in  particular,  he  has  made  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  breed. 


w 

The  Griffon  is  easily  trained.  It  is  not  unusual  for  puppies  five  or 
six  months  old  to  point  and  back  the  first  time  they  are  taken  afield. 
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THE  TROUT  STREAMS  OF  AROOSTOOK 


AMONG  THE  FRATERNITY  OF  ANGLERS,  THEY  ARE  CONSIDERED 
THE  HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS  FOR  SPORT  AND  HEALTH 


AT  the  time  of  the  honeymoon  of 
Spring  and  Summer,  nature’s  calen¬ 
dar  is  marked  by  the  budding  of  the 
sweetbrier,  the  blossoming  of  the  straw¬ 
berry,  the  flowering  of  the  meadowsweet 
and  white  and  blue  violets.  So,  when  the 
tulips  are  in  full  bloom  in  the  city  parks, 
the  announcement  is  always  cheerfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  -fishermen  that  the  ice  has  all 
gone  out  of  the  lakes  in  Aroostook  County, 

Maine. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  it.  I  promptly 
got  my  things  together  and  bought 
a  ticket  for  Masardis,  a  little  rail¬ 
road  station  on  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook.  On  our  arrival  there  we 
were  swiftly  conveyed  to  the  village 
of  Oxbow,  six  miles  away  on  the 
Aroostook  River.  There  are  two 
comfortable  woods  hotels  there, 
where  we  had  dinner.  And,  hurried¬ 
ly  arrayed  in  the  vesture  of  the 
woods,  we  stowed  our  stuff  in  a 
canoe  and  commenced  the  trip  up 
the  river. 

We  reached  the  first  camp  in  the 
evening  and  caught  a  few  trout  in 
a  salmon  pool,  where  a  brook  came 
into  the  river  in  front  of  camp.  So 
here  we  had  our  first  meal  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wilderness — for  the 
shores  of  the  river  there  are  seldom 
trod  by  any  foot  but  that  of  the  wild 
deer,  the  moose,  the  otter  or  the  bear. 

In  the  vast  fraternity  of  anglers, 
the  name  Aroostook  is  synonymous  with 
the  finest  fly  fishing  for  trout  and  land¬ 
locked  salmon  in  the  United  States.  In 
no  other  country  is  there  a  greater  number 
of  ponds,  lakes  and  streams  containing  the 
regal  game  fishes.  The  waters  are  ideal, 
and  their  rocky,  gravelly  or  sandy  bottoms 
are  particularly  suited  for  propagation. 

“It  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish.”  That 
makes  fly  fishing  for  game  fish  worth 
while.  The  rod  and  tackle  in  themselves 
are  things  of  artistic  beauty.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  is  some  pleasure  in  a  good 

The  Joys  of  Contemplation  Are  Only  Less - 


By  WILLIAM  SIMPSON. 

catch  or  a  well-filled  creel  of  the 
speckled  beauties  with  their  sparkling  iri¬ 
descent  bodies,  and  they  are  good  to  eat, 
and  the  act  itself  of  fishing  gives  pleasure 
and  often  thrilling  excitement.  But  it  is 
the  environments,  the  out-of-doors,  the 
free  life  of  the  streams  and  the  woods, 
to  be  in  the  open  where  nature  is  shown  to 
the  best  advantage,  smiling  her  sweetest 
smiles  and  ministering  to  us  with  her 
sweetest  flowers,  that  make  it  all  worth- 


mother  bird  proved  that  heroism  does  not 
mean  the  absence  of  fear  but  its  conquest. 

How  splendidly  the  old  bird  forgot  her¬ 
self  in  her  efforts  to  protect  her  young. 
And  after  she  saw  her  young  ducklings 
hidden  in  the  alders  and  reeds,  she  flut¬ 
tered  off,  making  a  great  noise  and  com¬ 
motion  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  Then  when  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  away  she  flew  off  and  circled  to 
where  she  had  left  her  young  brood. 

To  get  close  to  it  all  is  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  sight  but  it  is  thrill¬ 
ing  to  the  innermost  part  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  of  our  bodies.  It  is  the 
indefinable  something  within,  that  one 
enjoys  and  takes  away  with  him  from 
the  trout  stream  or  the  woodland 
pond  or  lake,  that  makes  angling  a 
unique  sport. 


A  Good  Outfit  and  a  Good  Catch. 

while.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and  ladened 
with  natural  perfumes,  the  birds  are  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  joy,  the  beautiful  hepaticas 
with  their  pink  and  blue  flowers  creep  up 
through  the  carpets  of  green  moss  and  the 
wild  strawberry  invites  us  to  partake  of 
the  most  delicious  of  all  fruits.  We  see 
the  most  graceful  of  all  wild  creatures,  the 
white  tail  deer,  step  out  into  the  open  to 
drink  and  to  feed  on  the  tender  succulent 
grass  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ponds  and 
streams.  Partridge  are  •  likely  to  flutter 
across  your  path,  to  remind  you  of 
the  lusciousness  of 
the  banquet  that 
awaits  you  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  I 
think  that  game 
birds,  in  spite  of 
their  natural  ti¬ 
midity,  are  the 
bravest  creatures 
that  live.  I  prob¬ 
ably  will  never 
forget  the  first 
time  I  saw  a  wild 
wood  duck  with 
her  brood,  from 
our  canoe,  gliding 
along  a  placid 
mountain  stream. 

How  grandly  the 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  pres¬ 
ent  craze  for  speed  in  the  water, 
under  the  water  and  in  the  air, 
the  building  of  speedways  and  the 
contests  for  speed  on  them,  the  canoe 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  im¬ 
provement  since  John  Macgregor 
built  the  Rob  Roy  and  travelled  a 
thousand  miles  in  it  in  perfect  safety. 
At  the  report  of  his  achievement 
American  ingenuity  soon  got  busy 
and  every  device  that  could  increase, 
strengthen  and  lessen  weight  was 
adopted.  Cruises  have  been  made  in 
Maine-built  canoes  from  Lake  George  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  Bangor  to 
the  Arctic  and  frozen  north.  A  Maine 
canoe  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  most 
serviceable  things  that  the  skill  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  man  has  ever  produced  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  seem¬ 
ingly  frail,  yet  with  the  master  hand  of  a 
Maine  guide  it  will  survive  in  the  roughest 
water  and  will  ride  the  heaviest  waves 
like  a  duck. 

Canoeing  has  never  been  more  popular 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  and  this  surely 

an  Those  of  the  Day’s  Big  Moment. 
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is  an  excellent  indication  of  returning  san¬ 
ity  from  the  craze  for  speed.  There  is 
certainly  no  recreation  so  enjoyable  or 
health-giving  or  stimulating  as  a  canoe  and 
camping  trip.  And  to  the  numerous  rivers 
in  Aroostook  County  in  the  summer  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  return  perennially,  to  ac¬ 
quire  renewed  health  and  strength  from 
their  vacations. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Aroostook  River 
are  triune.  They  consist  of  three  streams, 
each  of  which  has  its  origin  in  many  ponds, 
lakes  or  brooks.  The  most  northerly  is 
Mooseluk,  the  name  of  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  a  mountain,  a  lake  and  a 
stream.  The  lake  consists  of  the  waters 
of  many  brooks  and  also  Bartlett  and  Leon¬ 
ard  ponds.  The  mountain  lies  about  four 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  I'  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  no  lazy  man  has  ever 
reached  it. 

Out  of  the  lake  flows  the  stream,  wind¬ 
ing  down  through  an  almost  virgin  forest 
to  join  the  Munsungan,  at  its  confluence 
with  which  is  the  head  of  the  Aroostook 
River.  About  half  way  up  the  Munsungan 
stream  the  Millnockett  stream  comes  in, 
bringing  the  waters  of  Millnockett  and 
Millmagasett  Lakes  and  many  other 
brooks  and  ponds.  All  these  waters  are 
good  for  brook  trout  and  some  have  land¬ 
locked  salmon  and  togue  as  well.  I  have 
never  seen  a  territory  better  suited  for 
deer,  and  there  probably  is  no  place  where 
more  moose  have  fallen  to  the  sportsman’s 
rifle  in  past  years  in  proportion  to  its  area 
than  in  this  section  of  Aroostook  and  Pis¬ 
cataquis  Counties. 


THERE  is  a  system  of  log  camps  at 
twelve  different  locations  at  the  head¬ 
waters,  all  controlled  by  one  proprie¬ 
tor.  The  main,  or  home  camp  as  it  is 
called,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  Mill¬ 
nockett  Lake,  and  provided  with  a  large 
dining  camp.  The  tables  are  spread  with 
clean  linen  and  set  with  silverware  and 
china,  and  the  service  is  always  courteous. 
There  is  fresh  milk  and  farm  products  on 
the  island,  besides  a  large  ice-house  and  a 
spring  of  excellent  water.  The  log  cabins 
used  for  individual  parties  are  furnished 
comfortably,  with  cheerful  rustic  open 
fireplaces. 

On  Munsungan  Lake  there  are  a  group 
of  seven  cabins  and  a  dining  camp,  with  a 
good  cook.  There  are  two  other  outlying 
camps  of  a  little  rougher  order  reached 
by  canoes  and  well  cutout  trails.  There 
are  log  cabins  on  Millmagasett  and  most 
of  the  other  lakes,  and  there  is  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  provisions  at  the  home  camp. 

In  camp  your  full  measure  of  success, 
comfort  and  pleasure  always  depends  upon 
your  guide.  Most  of  the  Maine  guides  are 
natives  of  the  woods,  strong,  healthy,  man¬ 
ly  fellows.  You  will  find  them  honest  and 
skillful  in  their  calling,  cheerful,  and  good 
companions.  If  you  treat  them  kindly  and 
deal  with  them  as  man  to  man,  they  will 
give  you  friendly,  loyal  service  and  as  much 
of  it  as  your  money  is  worth.  But  when  a 
young  city  dandy  attempts  to  patronize  one 
in  a  condescending  way,  he  discovers  him 
to  be  as  independent  as  a  prince  of  the 
realm.  These  real  woodsmen  cheerfully 
teach  the  novice  many  secrets  of  wood¬ 
craft  and  ways  of  the  woods,  and  if  both 
are  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  they  can  say 


with  Jeremiah  that  “a  merry  heart  is  a 
continual  feast.” 

IT  is  the  confident  conviction  of  the  writer 
that  in  such  a  locality  and  with  such 
companions,  no  better  sport  exists  than 
that  of  fly  fishing,  with  its  attendant  pleas¬ 
ures.  And  a  winter’s  reading  of  angling 
literature  had  prepared  me  for  lofty  an¬ 
gling.  So,  disdainful  of  the  trolling  rod, 
minnow  or  worm  bait,  and  any  of  the  sure- 
killing,  newfangled  appliances,  with  only 
my  six-ounce  Leonard,  a  finely  tapered  silk 
line,  and  a  selected  cast  of  flies  on  a  mist 
colored  leader,  I  set  out. 

At  the  edge  of  a  rock  island  in  Millma¬ 
gasett  Lake,  I  had  a  strike  which  made  the 
rod  bend  like  a  rainbow,  the  line  hum 
like  the  string  of  a  cremona,  and  kept  the 
reel  on  the  go  like  an  electric  fan.  The 
trout,  on  a  scarlet  ibis  fly  tied  on  a  Num¬ 
ber  4  hook,  held  the  center  of  things,  dash¬ 
ing  about  like  a  runaway.  He  impressed 
me  fully  with  the  responsibility  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  after  zigzagging  and  circling  in¬ 
terminably  he  made  off  in  a  mad  passion 
for  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  my  faithful 
guide  calling  out  to  me:  “Be  careful,  that 
fish  is  dragging  the  canoe.  Give  him  line, 
now  reel  him  in !” 

After  some  fifteen  minutes  of  this  he 
IrnalV  said  to  me : 


“Now  take  it  coolly,  sir;  he’s  getting; 
pretty  nearly  exhausted.”  There  was  one- 
thing  my  guide  did  especially  well — he  kept 
the  landing  net  always  ready.  And  when 
I  finally  brought  my  trout  up  to  the  canoe, 
he  slipped  the  net  under  him  and  laid  him. 
on  its  bottom,  a  glistening  beauty  of  4Y4, 
pounds.  The  doubt  of  success  gave  way  to 
the  joy  of  victory. 

The  sun  by  now  had  got  about  the  length 
of  the  canoe  from  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
and  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  the 
cabin  on  the  lake.  The  guide  cut  down  a. 
dead  pine  tree,  that  gave  us  a  generous 
supply  of  firewood,  and  enough  balsam 
saplings  for  a  fragrant,  comfortable  bed. 
By  the  light  of  the  fire  we  cooked  for 
supper  two  of  our  pound  trout,  and  a  few 
slices  of  juicy,  savory  bacon.  Meals  thus- 
prepared  have  often  convinced  me  that 
bacon  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  have 
by  the  devices  and  arts  of  man  been  brought 
to  a  perfection  almost  surpassing  nature’s, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  has'  done 
much  to  solve  the  problem  of  cooking  in 
the  woods. 

I  ASKED  a  great  surgeon  that  I  met  on 
this  occasion  in  the  Maine  woods,  how 
so  many  medical  men  came  there  in> 
summer,  and  he  replied:  “Well,  we  learn: 

(Concluded  on  page  182.) 


THE  TUMP  LINE  IN  THE  WAR 


By  RALPH  MILLER. 


“Canadians  save  day  with  tump  line  *  * 

*  Win  battle  by  portaging  munitions 
when  army  mules  are  stalled  in  mud.” — 
News  item. 

E  hear  much  talk  in  these  days  of 
the  necessity  for  preparedness.  Even 
pronounced  pacifists  admit  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  utilizing  such  latent  resources  as 


Tht  Tump  Line  Gets  the  Goods  Over. 


our  country  possesses  and  of  developing  its 
efficiency  to  the  highest  power. 

The  military  value  of  marskmanship  is 
obvious.  But  it  seems  to  a  good  many  of 
us  that  the  advocates  of  outdoor  recreation, 
as  a  whole,  do  not  realize  its  social  worth. 
In  general,  we  write  and  read  of  the  good 
times  of  this  person  and  that  person;  we 
think  of  the  benefit  to  the  individual.  But 
the  growing  army  of  outdoor  men  cannot 


individually  get  the  good  things  from  their 
vacation  environment  without  a  reaction 
for  good  upon  the  community  as  a  whole. 

MOST  of  us  pray  war  may  not  come 
to  America.  But  if  it  does  come,  the 
men  who  have  learned  to  match: 
forces  with  nature  will  be  infinitely  better 
prepared  for  its  grim  demands  than  the- 
average  citizen.  Perhaps  you  recall  Henry 
Van  Dyke’s  bit  of  a  creed: 

“The  people  who  live  in  houses,  and  sleep- 
on  beds,  and  walk  on  pavements,  and  buy 
their  food  from  butchers  and  bakers  and’ 
grocers  [have]  the  circumstances  of  their 
existence  too  mathematical  and  secure- 
They  live  at  second  or  third  hand.  They 
are  boarders  in  the  world.  Everything  is- 
done  for  them  by  somebody  else.” 

War  is  primarily  an  upheaval  of  the  or¬ 
derliness  of  life.  “Thou  shalt  not  kill”  be¬ 
comes  “Thou  shalt  kill”;  fields  that  have 
known  only  the  fruiting  of  myriad  plants 
become  the  death  places  of  countless  men; 
“mine”  becomes  “thine”  and  “thine”  comes 
to  be  “mine.”  The  somber  safety  of  the 
town  becomes  the  uncertain  danger  of  the 
camp ;  and  the  average  man— accustomed 
only  to  his  four  brick  walls  and  to  no  ex¬ 
citement  greater  than  dodging  automobiles 
— is  lost.  But  the  man  who  has  known  the 
Far  Places  will  find  himself  quickly.  He 
has  learned  to  do  without  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  to  dispense  with  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  and  secure  circumstances  of  existence; 
he  has  learned,  in  a  word,  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet.  And  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  complexity  and  rigidity  of  modern  mil¬ 
itary  organization,  is  what  an  army  must 
have. 
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THE  FINER  ART  OF  TROUT  FISHING 

II.  WHERE  TROUT  LIE,  AND  WAYS  TO  CAPTURE  THEM 

_ ;  By  LOUIS  RHEAD. 


HAVING  described  last  month  in  Forest 
and  Stream  the  implements  suitable 
for  beginners  in  the  finer  art  of  trout 
fishing,  the  writer  will  undertake  to  de¬ 
scribe  here  his  judgment  as  to  the  best 
method  of  approaching  trout,  to  lure  and 
to  land  them. 

Assuming  the  “amateur  angler”  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  adequate  outfit  (and  I  use  the 
word  amateur  in  its  broadest  sense,  who 
may  be  defined  as  one  that  wishes  to  learn, 
among  whose  ranks  I  place  myself — the 
expert  I  think  to  be  one  who  devotes  much 
energy  in  picking  fancied  flaws  from  those 
who  do  not  practice  his  own  methods)  he 
will  have  greater  success  if  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable :  warm,  hazy,  with 
little  wind. 

Let  it  be  a  day  early  in  May,  the  river 
fairly  full  and  quite  clear.  We  approach 
the  river  about  g  o’clock.  So  early  in  the 
season  insects  are  not  rising  till  the  sun 
is  well  up  and  the  air  fairly  warm.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  anything  else  it  is  wise  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  water,  before  attention 
■is  given  to  what  insects  are  in  flight.  If  the 
reader  will  carefully  study  the  plan  of 
“current  formations”  printed  with  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  assistance  in 
guiding  him  how  best  and  where  to  get 
quick  response  to  the  lure  he  casts,  be  it 
fly,  worm  or  minnow,  from  either  speckled, 
brown  or  rainbow  trout. 

This  plan  is  applicable  to  any  swift-mov¬ 
ing  trout  stream.  The  small  dots  repre¬ 
sent  bubbles  floating  along  the  surface, 
under  which  you  will  invariably  find  that 
trout  lie.  Because  along  with  these  bubbles, 
insects,  dead  and  alive,  float  with  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  right  underneath  where  these 
runways  go,  trout  abide  for  surface  feed¬ 
ing.  They  are  too  wise  to  haunt  that  part 
of  the  river  where  few  insects  are;  rest 
assured,  trout  are  not  so  stupid.  For  that 
reason  we  should  learn  to  study  our  be¬ 
loved  recreation,  in  order  to  fish  with  the 
same  intelligence  that  trout  use,  and  not 
as  some  anglers  do,  by  casting  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere.  I  shall  repeat  later 
'the  necessity  for  studying  the  flies  to 
choose  and  use. 

DESCRIPTION  of  this  plan  of  cur¬ 
rent  formations  will  enable  you  to 
form  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  haunts 
of  trout,  though  they  are  invisible  to  you. 
The  waterflow  is  from  the  bottom  of  the 
plan  to  its  top.  Therefore  we  begin  at  A, 
which  is  the  end  of  a  little  rapid,  or  swift¬ 
er  running  portion  of  the  current  (depth 
three  feet).  Such  water  will  contain  a 
number  of  trout  in  locations  similar  to 
that  indicated.  At  B  we  find  the  junction 
■of  little  rapids  formed  by  water  passing 
round  an  obstruction  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  current,  also  at  a  depth  of  three 
feet.  At  C  a  chain  of  bubbles  or  little 
floating  objects  indicates  the  course  of  the 
principal  current;  which,  of  course,  is  chief¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  various  directions  of 
the  water,  or  upon  projecting  rocks  or 


banks,  deep  water  passing  swiftly  along, 
and  shoals.  The  latter  may  often  be 
guessed  at  when  not  sufficiently  visible, 
if  you  observe  the  water  at  turning  points. 

At  the  roots  of  trees,  or  in  places  where 
the  froth  collects,  and  in  little  whirlpools 
and  eddies  as  at  G,  trout  will  almost  surely 
be  found,  in  water  from  4  to  10  feet  deep. 
Such  places  are  by  far  the  most  favorable 
for  sport:  for  insects  follow  the  same 
course  as  the  bubbles,  floating  leaves  and 


TYPICAL  CURRENT  FORMATIONS. 


Upper  Insert  Shows  Bottom-rig  for 
Minnows - Lower  Insert,  the  “Rise.” 


sticks.  Trout  never  frequent  sandy  shoals 
or  shallow  sandbars,  as  at  I.  The  larger 
trout  are  most  often  found  foraging  flat 
shallows  in  a  foot  of  water,  after  nightfall, 
chasing  minnows  and  other  small  fish,  as 
at  D.  But  in  the  daytime  the  same  local¬ 
ities  are  usually  barren  of  fish. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  large  size 
trout  gather  together  behind  one  another 
just  below  a  swift  rapid, , as  at  H,  more  so, 


if  the  water  is  4  feet  or  more  deep.  In 
the  day  they  are  cautiously  watching  for 
food  in  deep  holes,  under  hollow  banks, 
roots  of  trees,  or  in  the  angle  of  rocks,  as 
E,  all  more  or  less  deep  places.  In  May 
and  June,  when  fish  are  strong  and  plump 
from  overfeeding,  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  more  rapid  parts  of  the  water,  as  F, 
if  it  is  two  or  more  feet  deep. 

These  remarks,  although  not  strictly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  trout  of  all  streams,  will  be 
found  fairly  accurate  for  any  swift  river 
in  the  temperate  zone,  east  or  west.  The 
plan  has  been  changed,  or  rather  adapted 
to  our  use  by  tests,  from  one  given  in 
Ronald’s  “Fly-fishers’  Entomology.”  The 
bottom  insect  diagram  shows  how  trout  lie 
at  the  bottom,  suddenly  dart  upwards  for 
food  and  as  quickly  return  to  the  same 
spot.  The  upper  diagram  gives  the  bottom 
rig  I  use  for  live  and  artificial  minnow 
fishing.  A  half  ounce  lead  is  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  with  a  3-foot  gut  leader 
fastened  18  inches  above  the  lead  on  the 
line.  It  is  good  for  either  worms  or  gen¬ 
tles. 

WE  should  now  be  familiar  with  places 
where  trout  lie,  and  to  scan  the  sur¬ 
face  for  insects  we  saunter  along 
the  left  bank  from  the  three  trees  at  F, 
about  200  yards  to  the  arrow.  The  river 
at  this  place  is  75  feet  wide  and  the  run¬ 
way  from  A  to  C  on  the  right  bank  is 
the  place  for  our  first  effort.  Strolling 
along  we  see  in  thick  flight,  the  brown 
drake,  shadfly,  redbug,  cowdung  and  black 
ant.  For  various  reasons  the  brown  drake 
is  chosen,  but  mainly  because  it’s  a  good 
floater — a  favorite  with  the  angler  as  with 
the  fish. 

Tyjng  it  on  the  end  of  the  leader  to  fish 
dry  with  a  single  fly,  we  step  in  the  water 
at  exactly  the  spot  of  the  feather  end  of 
the  arrow,  to  cast  up  the  stream  to  the 
large  fish  at  A  on  the  right  bank.  Taking 
the  greatest  care  not  to  wet  your  fly,  you 
unwind  the  line  after  starting  the  fly 
on  its  journey  back  and  forth  in  the  air 
above  you,  till  your  fifty  foot  line-mark  is 
reached,  then  slowly  lower  the  tip,  point¬ 
ing  exactly  at  the  fish.  If  you  know  how 
to  do  it,  the  fly  will  cock  and  float  along 
with  the  bubbles ;  meanwhile  have  the  rod 
in  the  left  hand,  and  move  the  arm  so  that 
the  tip  follows  after  the  fly,  to  avoid  the 
line  dragging  under  water.  With  your  right 
hand,  reel  in  surplus  line  till  the  fly  sails 
near  you,  then  whip  it  sharply  in  the  air 
again,  to  make  two  more  similar  casts  be¬ 
fore  quitting  the  spot. 

Should  you,  however,  be  fortunate  to 
get  a  rise  to  the  fly  from  a  big  fish,  do 
not  strike,  but  gently  raise  the  tip.  The 
impact  of  almost  every  large  fish  is  suffi¬ 
cient  in  force  to  fasten  the  hook,  especial¬ 
ly  so  with  a  brown  or  rainbow  trout. 
When  the  fish  leaps,  lower  the  tip  slightly, 
but  keep  the  line  taut  all  the  time.  After 
the  first  or  second  leap,  and  you  feel  the 
fish  is  secure,  back  slowly  out  from  the  wa- 
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ter  to  dry  land,  carefully  leading  the  fish 
to  quiet  shallower  parts.  It  is  more  com¬ 
fortable,  you  are  safer  while  playing,  and 
it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  net  at  the  river 
side,  besides  giving  less  disturbance  to 
other  fish,  where  yours  came  from.  To  a 
beginner  in  trout  fishing,  the  details  of 
how  a  fish  should  be  played  and  netted 
are  bewildering.  Because  the  tricks  of  big 
fish  are  so  varied  no  single  description  will 
suffice,  experience  and  the  loss  of  a  few 
fish  will  be  found  the  best  teachers  and 
guide  to  future  success. 

THOUGH  there  are  sure  to  be  other 
fish  in  this  same  pool,  we  must  move 
on  now  to  cover  our  prescribed 
ground.  So  we  will  cut  off  the  dry  fly, 
to  fish  with  a  brace  of  wets,  tying  a  female 
shadfly  to  the  end  of  the  leader,  with  a 
redbug  as  upper. 

Stepping  in  the  water,  this  time  to  the 
arrow’s  point,  we  cast  downstream  fifty  feet 
to  those  two  fish  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
brook,  between  the  two  G’s.  If  a  fish  re¬ 
sponds,  work  it  up  towards  you.  net  it,  and 
cast  again  with  an  additional  ten  feet  of 
line  but  without  moving  from  the  spot  you 
first  took.  Let  your  flies  swim  under  wa¬ 
ter  at  will,  but  mainly  in  the  bubble  line. 
Net  all  the  smaller  fish  where  you  stand 
in  the  water,  but  go  ashore  to  land  a  big 
one. 

Now  step  forward  and  wade  to  within 
casting  distance  of  the  whirlpool  at  G, 
casting  right  to  the  center,  when  the  flies 
will  be  forced  ’round  and  ’round  till  at 
last  the  current  takes  them  further  down 
towards  the  rapid  deeps  to  a  point  at  A. 
You  may  let  out  one  hundred  feet  and 
work  the  flies  from  one  line  of  bubbles  to 
the  other,  to  bring  them  slowly  back  again 
first  on  one  side,  then  the  other.  In  this 
favorable  spot  half  a  dozen  fish  should  be 
creeled. 

After  fishing  the  wet  flies  with  more  or 
less  success  you  step  directly  to  the  bank 
at  G  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  cross¬ 
ing  the  brook,  walking  along  out  of  sight 
from  the  whirlpool  and  riverside  till  you 
arrive  at  the  shallow  sandbar,  I.  Then 
you  change  the  wet  flies  to  dry  flies — brown 
drake  or  sailor  drake,  depending  upon 
what  you  observe  on  the  surface.  In  front 
of  the  pussy  willows  at  I  you  make  short 
casts  to  A  on  the  right  bank  and  to  A  on 
the  left  bank,  having  the  rod  tip  follow 
the  fly  in  these  30-foot  short  casts.  You 
can  afterwards  make  an  effort  of  60  feet 
from  the  shallows  at  I  to  the  whirlpool 
at  G,  fishing  up  the  rapid  deeps  thoroughly 
well.  If  you  have  been  careful,  the  fish 
have  not  seen  you  and  both  runways  will 
be  certain  to  afford  good  sport. 

The  rest  of  the  plan  should  be  fished  in 
a  similar  manner.  In  all  cases,  you  are 
wise  to  fish  from  the  opposite  shore  for 
the  runways,  or  if  the  river  be  too  deep 
to  cross,  always  fish  them  upstream,  be  it 
far  or  near  casting.  If  you  fish  them  with 
wet  flies,  take  care  to  have  at  least  fifty 
feet  distance  from  you  to  the  quarry. 

THE  plan  shows  a  mile  of  the  River 
Neversink  in  the  Catskills  region  of 
New  York,  where  I  fish  every  year. 
All  the  water  is  fruitful,  having  been  repeat¬ 
edly  stocked  by  the  late  Dr.  Tarleton  Bean. 
State  Fish  Culturist.  Unless  the  water  is 


low  it  must  be  fished  from  the  sides.  Dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  big  trout  from  3  to 
5  pounds  stay  at  the  bottom  of  pools  ten 
feet  deep,  to  be  captured  only  at  evening 
when  they  will  rise  to  flies,  or  by  minnows 
during  the  day. 

Trout  will  never  reside  long  in  an  un¬ 
fruitful  situation,  and  should  a  favorite 
haunt,  where  food  is  concentrated,  be  rath¬ 
er  crowded  by  their  fellows,  they  prefer 
contending  or  fighting  with  each  other  for 
a  share  of  it.  I  do  not  think  brown  trout 
molest  brook  trout  after  the  latter  attains 
to  xo  or  more  inches,  as  many  instances 
prove,  they  being  caught  frequently  within 
a  yard  of  each  other. 

Large  trout  will  choose  a  favored  spot 
and  stay  there  during  the  entire  season  if 
not  molested  or  caught.  When  they  are 
caught,  the  place  will  speedily  be  taken  by 
smaller  fish.  That  is  why,  year  after  year, 
I  catch  fish  in  precisely  the  same  spot. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  note  on  in¬ 
sects  and  flies,  which,  next  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  where  trout  lie,  needs  the 
most  careful  study  and  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  if  we  desire  to  be  an  accomplished 
angler  and  not  a  fish  hog.  If  you  have 
acquired  a  collection  of  the  most  well- 
known  native  and  imported  dry  and  wet  flies, 
Halfords,  Wests,  and  other  modern  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  intend  to  continue  their  use, 
your  only  course  is  to  choose  those  you 
think  similar  to  the  insects  in  flight,  trust¬ 
ing  to  chance  rises.  Quite  a  few  Eastern 
anglers  tie  excellent  flies,  a  famous  one 
(and  very  good  fly),  tied  by  the  late  Theo¬ 
dore  Gordon,  may  be  purchased  at  the 
shops.  Another,  tied  by  G.  La  Branche,  is 
also  well  known.  George  Cooper,  of  De 
Bruce,  ties  an  excellent  fly,  as  does  Mrs. 
Harrington  Keene. 

Naturally,  your  interest  in  them  is  merely 
that  they  are  a  lure  of  feathers — beautiful¬ 
ly  tied,  no  doubt,  and  they  may  or  may  not 
be  the  trout’s  fancy.  Anyway,  you  are  not 
personally  interested  in  the  higher  form  of 
fly  fishing  so  much  as  you  would  be  if  you 
tied  your  own  flies  from  the  natural  in¬ 
sects.  But  if  you  will  refrain  from  fishing 
now  and  then  (I  know  it’s  difficult  when 
time  is  short),  you  can  profitably  spend  a 
few  hours  in  the  study  of  trout  insect  food, 


get  familiar  with  the  time  each  species  rise, 
and  then  learn  to  tie  imitations  of  them. 

This,  to  my  mind — fishing  with  your  own 
make  of  lures — brings  you  to  the  supreme 
height  in  the  craft.  You  are  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  fish  as  with  its  food. 
Your  interest  is  doubled,  and  you  get  ad¬ 
ditional  vim  from  the  sport.  If  you  cannot 
tie  them  yourself,  you  can  purchase  Amer¬ 
ican  nature  flies  tied  by  the  best  British 
fly  makers  from  colored  insect  pictures 
in  “American  Trout  Insects.” 

Fly  fishing  can  only  be  called  an  art  when 
we  take  Nature  into  our  confidence,  study 
her  aspects,  and  be  familiar  with  her  or 
part  of  her— not  alone  brutally  bent  on 
catching  all  there  is,  any  old  way,  and  then 
boast  and  brag  of  our  prowess.  We  should 
school  ourselves  at  all  times,  when  asked 
by  a  stranger  or  friend:  What  luck,  broth¬ 
er?  to  answer  always  cheerfully  back: 
Nothing  doing. 

That  is  the  boldest,  manliest  stand  a 
true  angler  can  assume. 

But  I  confess  it  is  much  more  pleasant 
to  open  the  creel  and  expose  to  view  half 
a  dozen  nice  fat  trout,  wearing  on  one’s 
face  an  agreeable  smile,  and  proving  with¬ 
out  needed  comment  that  we  know  where 
trout  lie,  and  the  ways  to  capture  them. 


HERE’S  ONE  THING  OL*  SIS 
TURTLE  DON’T  TARRY  AT.’ 

The  manner  in  which  a  turtle  constructs 
her  nest  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive, 
it  being  one  of  the  most  expeditious  opera¬ 
tions  ever  performed  by  that  slow  moving 
creature. 

After  selecting  a  suitable  spot,  she  begins 
digging  out  a  hole  with  her  hind  legs,  by 
moving  slowly  in  a  circle  and  throwing  the 
excavated  sand  in  a  rim  all  around  it. 
When  that  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth 
and  twelve  in  circumference,  she  drops  her 
eggs  into  it,  pulls  the  rim  of  sand  over  them 
and  rising  on  all  four  legs,  lets  her  body 
drop  heavily  on  the  covering  sand  until  she 
has  made  it  as  compact  as  any  part  of  the 
surrounding  beach.  She  then  makes  a  few 
false  demonstrations  on  the  shore  to  mis¬ 
lead  inquisitive  enemies,  and  hastens  to  the 
sea  as  fast  as  she  can  travel. 
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Your  hunter  of  the  frozen  lands 
May  scoff  at  Florida  for  sport; 

May  want  his  mittens  on  his  hands 
And  game  of  quite  another  sort. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  way 
That  Southern  sunshine  blesses  you, 
That  seems  to  glorify  each  day, 
Beneath  the  skies  of  opal-blue. 


Lagoons  lie  steaming  in  the  sun, 

Strange  rivers  wind  into  the  green ; 

And  where  the  salt-creek  courses  run, 

They  wind  about  some  magic  scene. 

Old  Ponce,  brave  braggart  of  the  seas, 
Found  youth  eternal  hereabout, 

And  it’s  a  home  for  honey-bees, 

Who  think  their  stock  is  running  out. 


With  dog  and  gun,  fare  forth,  some  morn, 
Into  the  tropic  wilderness, 

See  Dawn,  in  Eastern  palm-trees  born, 
And  Nature,  in  her  bridal  dress. 

A  bark  *  *  *  a  sudden  whirr  of  wings, 

A  wild-cat,  springing  from  its.  lair, 

Yes  *  *  *  everything  that  snarls  or  sings 

Is  hidden  in  the  silence  there. 


The  sportsman  drowses  o’er  his  gun, 

The  angler  snoozes  with  his  rod, 

And  orange-blossoms  greet  th’  sun 
Or  shower,  wax-white,  on  the  sod. 

A  land  of  perfume  and  of  dreams; 

A  realm,  enchanted  *  *  *  fairy-sweet, 

Where  game  comes  jumpin’  out  o’  streams, 
And  falls  in  clusters  at  your  feet! 
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MARY  MONTROSE 

THE  GREATEST  BIRD  DOG  OF  HER  DAY 
AND  THE  BLOOD  SHE  SPRANG  FROM 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  All  America 
Trials  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota,  to  the 
National  Championship  in  Tennessee. 
And  from  those  historic  fields,  where  all 
great  bird  dogs  must  qualify  for  field  trial 
premiership,  to  the  New  York  Dog  Show, 
was  long  an  untraveled  route,  but  at  last 
a  bird  dog,  Mary  Montrose,  a  pointer 
derby,  has  blazed  the  trail.  During  the 
season  of  1916-17  she  has  won  the  prairie 
chicken  trials  in  Dakota  and  the  world’s 
championship  on  quail,  and  has  closed  her 
career  with  first  in  the  winner’s  class  at 
the  New  York  Dog  Show. 

She  has  been  crowned  the  greatest  bird 
dog  of  her  day.  We  have  searched  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  past.  We  have  talked  with  the 
greybeards  and  historians  of 
field  trials.  We  have  asked  for 
the  name  of  a  greater  bird  dog. 

History  and  historians  remain 
silent.  Mary  Montrose  is  the 
greatest  bird  dog  that  has  ever 
lived.  This  wonderful  pointer, 
a  daughter  of  the  greatest  of 
pointer  sires,  Champion  Co¬ 
manche  Frank,  and  L  o  r  n  a 
Doone,  is  owned  by  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and 
was  trained  by  Robert  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  Barber,  N.  C.  Mary 
Montrose  is  not  an  accident.  She 
is  the  culmination  of  careful  ob¬ 
servation,  patient  study  and  the 
intelligent  application  of  the 
laws  of  breeding  by  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  devoted  to  the 
pointer.  These  men  have  finally 
succeeded  in  crowning  their 
favorite  breed  with  premier 
honors.  Mary  Montrose’s  first 
win  was  in  the  Derby  of  the  All  America 
Club  the  first  week  in  September,  1916.  The 
week  that  followed  she  won  the  Continental 
Derby.  This  finished  her  career  on  prairie 
chickens,  for  there  were  no  more  prairie 
honors  to  be  won.  Her  start  on  the  quail 
circuit  was  at  Sparta,  Ill.,  in  the  Futurity. 
In  this  stake  she  was  unplaced,  nor  did  she 
win  the  Derby  of  the  independent  trials ; 
but  the  week  following  in  the  all  age  stake 
she  was  second  to  her  half  brother,  Co¬ 
manche  Rap.  In  the  Georgia  trials  she 
ran  unplaced,  but  in  the  Continental  Derby 
was  second  to,  another  brother,  Royal 
Flush.  Early  in  December  she  won  third 
in  the  great  Southern  trials  while  her 
brother,  Comanche  Rap,  was  first.  Next 
she  won  the  United  States  Derby,  the 
classic  of  the  year.  And  there  was  a  Derby 
Championship  at  Vinta,  Okla.  It  was  a 
wonderful  stake,  and  Mary  won  it.  She 
had  gone  the  Derby  route. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  bird  dog  world 
is  the  National  Championship.  Its  emblem 
is  the  Edward  Dexter  cup — twenty-six 
pounds  of  solid  silver — that  fortunes  have 
been  spent  to  win.  To  win  the  National 
Championship  is  the  ambition  of  every  man 
interested  in  trials.  The  conditions  of  the 


race  are  the  severest,  and  only  fully  ma¬ 
tured  and  carefully  prepared  dogs  are  en¬ 
tered.  The  day  that  Mary  Montrose  was 
started  in  the  championship  she  was  only 
a  few  days  past  her  puppy  form.  She  had 
completed  what  was  probably  the  longest 
campaign  that  a  bird  dog  has  ever  been 
called  to  run,  but  she  won  the  cup  after 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  races  that  has 
ever  been  seen  on  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship  preserve. 

At  every  angle  of  the  field  trial  game, 
Mary  Montrose  has  set  a  new  mark.  She 
has  made  history  faster  and  brighter  than 
it  was  ever  written  before.  The  greatest 
setter  that  modern  field  trials  remember  was 
Little  Sioux.  Sioux  tried  for  the  cham¬ 


pionship  and  failed — -Mary  Montrose  won. 

There  is  a  note  of  human  interest  in  the 
story  of  this  marvelous  little  pointer.  It  is 
a  story  of  failure  after  failure,  accepted 
with  patient  fortitude,  and  then  this  tri¬ 
umph.  Twenty- five  years  ago  a  question 
frequently  discussed  was  whether  or  not 
pointer  breeders  would  ever  be  able  to 
bring  out  a  short-haired  dog  that  could 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  set¬ 
ter  family. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  National  Cham¬ 
pionship  was  considered  beyond  the  point¬ 
er’s  aspirations.  For  years  separate  stakes 
were  provided  for  pointers,  as  they  were 
admittedly  incapable  of  competing  on  terms 
of  equality  with  setters.  The  friends  of 
the  pointers,  fortunately,  never  wavered 
in  their  allegiance.  Goedfroy,  McMurdo, 
Buckell,  Seitner,  Stoddard,  Nesbitt,  Wise. 
Gar,  and  a  host  of  others,  some  living  and 
some  dead,  bravely  contested  the  setter’s 
honors  at  the  trials  and  sent  their  dogs  on 
to  almost  certain  defeat. 

And  then  a  new  champion  of  the  breed 
arose.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
way  back  in  the  days  when  they  were  run¬ 
ning  field  trials  at  Bicknell,  Ind.,  that  there 
appeared  at  one  of  these  events  a  stripling 


youth  with  a  motherly  old  pointer.  She 
had  been  entered  in  the  trials  and  the  boy 
produced  the  money  for  the  starting  fee. 

It  looked  like  hard-earned  money.  The  boy 
started  his  dog,  and  she,  like  many  a  pointer 
of  her  cfey,  went  down  early  to  defeat. 
The  lad’s  disappointment  was  keen.  His 
dog  was  beaten;  his  money  was  gone.  But 
his  faith  remained  unshaken,  and  his  only 
answer  to  the  good  natured  raillery  of  the 
setter  men  was :  “I  am  coming  back  and  I 
am  going  to  beat  you  with  a  pointer.” 

That  boy  was  U.  R.  Fishel,  of  Hope,  Ind. 

A  few  years  later  this  boy  became  famous 
in  the  poultry  world  for  having  molded  a 
breed  of  famous  chickens  that  bears  his 
name.  But  his  dogs  remained  in  obscurity, 
and  his  threat— or  prediction ; 
name  it  what  you  will— *was  for¬ 
gotten.  For  years  and  years, 
however,  there  were  few  field 
trials  run,  either  north  or  south, 
on  quail  or  on  chickens,  in  which 
among  the  list  of  contestants 
there  did  not  appear  the  names 
of  a  pointer  or  two  owned  by 
the  chicken  man  of  Hope,  Ind. 
And  then  one  year  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  dog  named  Fishel’s 
Frank — a  bold  fellow  with  clear" 
brown  eyes  and  long  graceful 
neck,  straight-limbed  and  clean, 
with  shoulders  free  from  lum¬ 
ber  and  along  whose  back  and 
loin  the  muscles  rippled  with  life 
and  intensity.  Fishel’s  Frank  at¬ 
tracted  attention  from  the  first. 
He  won  trial  after  trial  with  ' 
consummate  ease-  He  defeated 
setter  after  setter  and  seemingly 
was  never  called  upon  to  extend 
himself.  Eventually  he  was  started  in  the 
National  Championship.  The  race  he  ran 
is  one  that  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
it,  and  although  the  cup  was  not  awarded 
to  him,  he  raised  the  curtain  on  the  scene 
of  the  demise  of  the  setter  supremacy.  And 
then,  another  year,  there  appeared  one  of 
his  sons,  Comanche  Frank — a  bold,  power¬ 
ful  dog  of  masterful  self-confidence  and 
tireless  energy.  Comanche  Frank  was  the 
first  dog  to  win  the  All  America  Cham¬ 
pionship  on  chickens  and  the  National 
Championship  on  quail.  The  Hoosier  boy 
who  went  down  to  defeat  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  had  come  back,  and  made 
good. 

And  that  blood  has  gone  triumphantly 
on.  For  Mary  Montrose,  Royal  Flush  and 
Comanche  Rap,  the  greatest  trio  of  bird 
dogs  that  have  ever  gone  down  the  field 
trial  line,  are  all  sired  by  Comanche  Frank. 
And  Comanche  Frank  is  a  son  of  Fishel’s 
Frank,  the  dog  that  men  talked  themselves 
hoarse  over,  and  fought  and  quarreled  over 
in  the  old  hotel  at  Grand  Junction  the  night 
of  the  day  he  lost  the  Championship  in 
Tennessee. 


Copyright  by  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 


Mary  Montrose,  the  National  Champion. 
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WE  completed  our  outfitting  at  Pern 
broke  and  took  the  morning  train 
for  Kippawa.  There  were  four  of 
us,  Ed.  Walton,  Dr.  Earl  C.  Bark¬ 
ley,  Dave  Brash  and  myself— all  eager 
to  start  on  the  journey  we  had  discussed 
and  planned  months  ahead.  And  when 
the  train  finally  climbed  the  steep  grade 
between  Mattawa  and  Kippawa,  we  lost 
no  time  in  making  our  final  preparations. 

Our  food  bags  were  stocked  and  our 
“city”  clothes  packed  and  sent  back  to 
friends  in  Pembroke.  We  selected  two 
canvas  canoes,  one  sixteen,  and  the  other 
eighteen  foot.  Most  of  the  canoes  we  ex¬ 
amined  required  repairing  and  we  had  to 
decide  on  taking  the 
eighteen  footer  or  wait 
another  day  while  one 
of  the  smaller  canoes 
was  patched  up.  Our 
packs  were  ready,  the 
blue  water  was  before 
us  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  and 
we  were  impatient  to 
be  off.  The  big  green 
canoe,  which  w'as  to 
be  the  cause  of  many 
future  “cussings,”  went 
with  us.  Kippawa  is  a 
regular  “jumping  off” 
place,  consisting  of  a 
station,  a  general  store 
and  several  scattered 
houses,  and  we  were 
glad  when  we  rounded 
a  hgadland  and  left 
it  behind.  It  was 
about  three  o’clock  on 
the  fourth  of  Au¬ 
gust  when  we  left  Kip¬ 
pawa  and  at  six-thirty 
we  had  crossed  the  lake 


\ond  that  we  could  get  little  information. 
This  was  a  thing  to  cause  some  anxiety, 
and  we  sat  ’round  the  campfire  that  first 
evening  and  saw  a  bright  reflection  on  the 
sky  in  the  direction  we  were  heading.  We 
had  some  forebodings. 

We  were  astir  early  next  day  and  pad- 
died  to  Turtle  portage,  where  we  found 
a.  tramway  track  and  car  on  which  we 
loaded  everything  and  made  the  carry  in 
one  trip.  We  had  been  warned  of  the 
hardships  of  the  portages,  and  here  was 


How  the  Five  Hundred  Miles  Looks  on  the  Map. 


we  stopped  and  put  out  a  smouldering  fire 
along  shore.  But  we  might  have  saved 
ourselves  the  time  and  trouble  as  we  found 
the  trees  burning  beyond  hope  of  saving, 
just  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on. 
About  five  o’clock  we  reached  Hunter’s 
Point  after  paddling  against  a  stiff  breeze. 
Here  we  sent  our  last  mail  and  purchased 
a  few  extra  supplies. 

Too  lazy  to  pitch  the  tents,  we  spread  our 
blankets  on  the  lee  side  of  a  haystack  and 
watched  the  northern  lights  dancing  above 
us  as  we  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  We  had  breakfast 
next  morning  with  the 
hospitable  habitants  and 
started  off  on  Little 
Birch  Lake  with  a  fav¬ 
oring  wind.  It  was 
easy  g  o  i  n  g  and  we 
soon  made  Big  Birch 
Lake  and  covered  the 
long  stretches  of  water 
and  swept  past  the 
points  of  land  in  good 
style.  Ed  Walton,  who 
was  navigator-in-chief, 
kept  his  waterproof 
map  lying  on  the  packs, 
before  him  and  had  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  guiding  our 
course.  The  portage 
at  Traverse  Lake  was 
made  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon).  Here  we  had 
to  carry  our  packs  and 
the  canoes,  but  the  port¬ 
age  is  short  and  easy, 
and  we  soon  had  every¬ 
thing  over.  Ed  carried 


and  passed  Rocher  Corbeau,  a  profile  rock  the  first  nicely  cleared,  with  rails  and  a  car  the  big  canoe  He  Ed  car^ed 

and  an  easdy  distinguishable  landmark.  We  which,  even  when  loaded  with  g  ,  .t  0  er  onIy  after 


and  an  easily  distinguishable  landmark.  We 
pitched  camp  on  a  low  point  with  young 
birches  and  spruce  trees  nearby.  Two 
loons  were  calling  near  shore,  and  with 
the  tents  up  and  the  fire  blazing  under  a 
pot  of  soup  we  felt  that  our  dreams  and 
plans  at  last  were  realized,  that  we  were 
indeed  started  on  a  real  canoe  cruise. 

WE  had  read  of  the  disastrous  fires 
in  Ontario  and  had  endeavored  to 
get  information  about  the  condition 
of  the  country  we  were  to  pass  through. 
The  reports  we  had,  however,  were  mostly 
vague.  We  were  told  that  there  were  some 
small  fires  a  few  days  ahead  of  us.  Be- 


i  ■  ,  .  i  ,  ,  .  .  °  - -  over  omv  i 

which,  even  when  loaded  with  our  entire  considerable  effort,  and  it  was  then  we  rea- 

outfit,  required  only  a  four-man-power  Hzed  the  disadvantage  and  handicap  this 

push  to  send  it  rattling  down  to  a  landing  one  was  going  to  be. 


on  the  other  side.  And  the  car  was 
equipped  with  a  brake  that  would  really 
stop  it.  Dave,  who  drives  a  flivver  in  De¬ 
troit,  worked  the  brake;  we  caught  him 
once  feeling  around  for  the  clutch  and 
horn. 

But  that  was  the  first  portage.  There 
were  others  ahead  which  were  to  fix  for¬ 
ever  in  our  memories  the  full  meaning  of 
and  respect  due  la  portage. 

At  Hunter’s  Lake  we  found  heavy  forest- 
fire  smoke  just  ahead  of  us.  About  noon 


Doc  and  I  went  fishing  for  half  an 
hour  but  we  did  not  get  a  strike.  We 
were  disappointed,  as  we  had  expected  to 
get  fish  any  time  we  tried  for  them.  But 
we  found  in  the  course  of  the  trip  that 
trolling  or  casting  in  the  lakes  was  usually 
poor  sport  though  the  fish  we  caught  in 
this  way  were  always  of  good  size.  Be¬ 
low  the  riffles  and  rapids  was  where  we 
did  most  of  our  fishing  and  we  seldom 
failed  to  get  a  good  catch  in  the  running 
water. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  MILES  THROUGH 
VIRGIN  CANADA  BY  CANOE 
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Pike  and  pickerel  were  the  only  fish  we 
caught  during  the  trip.  We  carried  a  deep 
itrolling  outfit,  with  which  we  meant  to 
ttry  for  the  big  trout  found  in  some  of  the 
Hakes.  But  we  only  used  it  once-  Usu¬ 
ally  the  wind  was  behind  us  on  these  lakes 
■and  we  did  not  care  to  lose  time  fishing. 

A  swim  and  a  good  breakfast  at  the 
■shanty  made  us  ready  for  our  next  day’s 
paddle.  The  wind  was  still  at  our  backs 
and  we  soon  reached  Ogascanan  Lake.  We 
made  camp  at  the  end  of  a  portage  and  I 
■caught  the  first  fish,  which  we  fried  for 
Ibreakfast.  The  following  morning  we 
;paddled  through  many  narrow  winding 
•channels,  an  interesting  change  from  the 
Ibig  expanses.  The  water  was  like  a  mir¬ 
ror,  and  every  turn  opened  out  new  scenic 
wonders  as  we  paddled  lazily  along,  en¬ 
joying  to  the  full  the  solitude  and  beauty 
of  the  great  outdoors.  About  noon  we 
turned  into  Little  Brule  Lake  and  were 
surprised  to  see,  just  a  short  distance 
ahead,  a  big  whitewashed  house  that  looked 
like  a  prosperous  farm.  On  landing  and 
investigating,  we  found  it  to  be  an  old 
lumber'  depot.  The  only  occupant  was  a 
French-Canadian  fire  ranger,  from  whom 
we  got  some  information  about  the  coun¬ 
try  ahead.  We  found  raspberries  growing 
nearby  and  had  lunch  on  the  clearing. 

THE.  fire  ranger  told  tis  that  there  were 
two  different  ways  to  Trout  Lake. 
One  way  meant  a  portage  of  about 
four  miles  while  the  other  was  a  longer 
paddle  with  three  short  portages.  Natur¬ 
ally,  we  decided  to  take  the  second  route. 
The  four-mile  carry  did  not  appeal  to  any 
of  us — not  at  that  time — but  when  we  fi¬ 
nally  negotiated  the  three  portages,  the 
last  of  which  joined  the  four-mile  trail, 
we  knew  we  had  guessed  wrong. 

The  first  portage  was  through  swampy 
ground  where  we  sank  over  our  ankles  in 
mud  and  were  almost  devoured  by  mos¬ 
quitoes.  The  trail  was  also  hard  to  follow 
and  we  lost  considerable  time.  The  second 
portage  was  over  a  high  hill  and  about  a 
mile  long,  and  it  required  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  to  get  the  packs  and  canoes  over.  It 
was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  the  third 
portage,  which  was  also  through  marshy 
land,  and  it  looked  as  if  we  would  have 
to  camp  there  for  the  night.  We  were 
thoroughly  tired  and  ready  to  eat  and  rest ; 
but  the  mosquitoes  were  too  numerous,  and 
we  paddled  off  in  the  dusk  in  search  of 
more  favorable  quarters.  We  glided  along 
a  narrow  creek  till  we  turned  into  Trout 
Lake,  and  before  us  lay  our  camping 
•ground.  It  was  on  a  high  island  and  Dave 
jumped  ashore  and  in  a  few  minutes  re¬ 
ported  that  there  were  tent  poles,  pegs  and 
fireplace,  and  that  it  looked  like  a  Sunday 
School  picnic  ground.  Doc  named  it  “Wel¬ 
come  Island,”  and  it  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  we  saw.  It  was 
-with  some  regret  that  we  bade  farewell  to 
it,  on  the  tenth  of  August. 

WE  headed  northeast  on  Trout  Lake 
and  at  noon  we  found  a  fire  ranger’s 
cabin  •on  a  point.  The  landing  here 
•was  made  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  rough.  The  ranger  was  absent, 
but  we  used  his  stove  to  cook  our  lunch 
and  helped  ourselves  to  some  raspberries 
growing  near  the  clearing. 

We  had  a  '.rough  passage  to  the  opposite 


shore-  But  it  was  sheltered,  and  we  made 
good  progress  along  it  till  about  five  o’clock. 

We  camped  at  the  end  of  a  short  port¬ 
age  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Winawaske.  This 
was  another  ideal  camping  ground.  A  wa¬ 
terfall  roared  and  rippled  nearby;  and  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  lake  we  could  see  scores  of 
beautiful  islands  of  varying  sizes.  We 
fished  below  the  waterfall  and  had  pick¬ 
erel  for  supper. 

Dave  and  I  were  up  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  We  paddled  out  on  the  lake  before 
breakfast,  and  found  an  Indian  camping 
on  one  of  the  islands.  He  visited  our 
camp  later  and  we  gave  him  some  of  the 
fish  we  had  caught.  It  rained  heavily  as 
we  were  getting  ready  to  leave  and  when 
we  stopped  at  the  Indian’s  camp  he  laughed 
at  us  out  in  the  wet.  He  gave  us  some 
venison  in  exchange  for  tobacco.  It  rained 
all  day  and  we  were  glad  when  we  found 
a  rough  log  cabin  on  a  portage  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

We  were  now  on  Old  Man  Lake  and  at 
noon  we  came  upon  an  Indian  settlement. 
There  were  two  log  houses  and  some  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  but  no  one  in  sight.  Half 
a  mile  farther  on,  however,  we  saw  sev¬ 
eral  tents  and  on  landing  learned  that  the 
Indians  did  not  live  on  their  clearing  in 
the  summer,  on  account  of  the  children, 
who  destroyed  the  crops. 

Ed  talked  to  a  halfbreed  about  to  start 
for  Grand  Lake  and  invited  him  to  make 


the  journey  with  us.  He  consented  and 
said  he  would  take  his  family,  a  squaw  and 
a  boy  of  about  five  years,  and  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  leave  next  morning.  We 
camped  across  the  lake  and  Ed  baked 
some  cornbread-  I  had  caught  a  pike 
weighing  over  five  pounds,  so  we  dined  in 
style. 

The  Indian  joined  us  in  the  morning. 
We  made  good  progress,  with  a  strong 
wind  behind,  except  for  several  portages. 
In  the  afternoon  we  passed  through  a  strip 
of  country  that  had  been  swept  by  fire.- 

RAND  LAKE,  Victoria,  was  reached 
the  following  morning,  and  after  a 
hard  day’s  paddle  we  caught  sight  of 
the  red  roof  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Post, 
which  we  reached  about  five  o’clock.  Here 
we  purchased  jam  and  sausages  and  some 
other  provisions,  and  the  factor  s  wife  gave 
us  some  newly  baked  bread  and  a  gallon 
of  fresh  milk.  It  was  a  welcome  treat,  so 
we  camped  across  the  river  and  prepared 
from  it  a  splendid  meal. 

The  post  factor,  Christopherson,  and  his 
assistant,  Jackson,  with  whom  we  spent  the 
next  day,  treated  us  with  splendid  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  told  us  we  were  the  first  travelers 
they  had  seen  since  the  previous  summer. 
We  had  practically  decided  to  return  by 
the  route  we  had  come,  as  we  were  told 
it  was  impossible  to  make  the  Gen  de 
Terre  trip  without  guides,  when  our  host 
(Continued  on  page  180.) 


HOW  TO  TIE  LEADERS  AND  FLIES 


FOREST  AND  STREAM’S  ANGLING  EXPERT  DIVULGES 
HIS  METHODS  OF  MAKING  THEM  FAST  TO  THE  LINE 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD. 


T 


HE  Editor  desires  a  short  treatise  on 
knots,  a  subject  passed  over  in  “Hints 
to  Beginners”  in 


all — would  induce  them  to  give  their  own 
method  for  the  advantage  of  others,  my- 


F  ore  si  and  Stream 
last  month,  because  it 
has  been  treated  so 
often,  and  every  an¬ 
gler  finds  out  what  he 
most  likes  from  the 
many  methods 
claimed  to  be  perfect. 
Each  expert  claims 
his  to  be  the  best  be¬ 
cause  he  invented  it. 
To  tell  the  truth,  ev¬ 
ery  method  is  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  old — 
indeed,  they  all  date 
back  to  the  Greek 
sailors.  Doubtless  I 


Knots  for  Eyed  Hooks - and  Leaders. 


Red  Vme  and  leader 
attacK'me*nt  ' — 


Halt -Hutch  3am  Vnot 

cr 


buffer  Vt\oT  * — * 

» — >  co-m-plfted  ohove 


Double  buffeT  knot 


- E»= 

completed 


CT  Single  slip-knot  ottadvmcnt 

Double  Slip-kT>ot  aHa.cTi  rr^«»T 


Jo™  knot  is  used  it  book- eye 
Vs  Small  and  closely  in? 
gut ' - -  * 


Knot  for  hooks  unth  large 
eyes,  Qnd  Varge-f  lies .  — 


Knots  for  Tying  Flies  Without  Eyes, 
shall  get  raps  from  several  that  my  method  gut  knots, 
is  no  good.  But  a  saner  plan — kindness  to  ways  have 


self  included.  These 
are  given  from  my 
book,  “Fish  and 
F  i  s  h  i  n  g,”  published 
by  Charles  Scribners. 
The  cuts  require  no 
explanation.  Indeed, 
to  explain  how  to  do 
it  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  I  should  strong¬ 
ly  advise  the  amateur 
to  get  common  cord 
or  line,  and  practice 
from  the  cuts,  till  the 
method  is  well  in  the 
memory.  In  the 
practice  of  making 
gut  will  do.  But  al- 


any  old 
it  soaked  in  cold  water. 
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HISTORY  MAKERS  OF  THE  REVOLVER 

THEIR  RECORDS  SHOW  THAT  THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  EVER 
OPEN  FOR  HANGING  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

By  FRED  O.  COPELAND. 


i  f> T"1  RE’MBLE,  darn  yer  !  I  guess  I  can 
stand  it  as  long  as  you  can.” 

This  sarcastic  retort  was  addressed 
to  a  hand,  a  hand  that  held  a  revolver.  If 
the  reader  had  looked  over  this  revolver 
through  opera  glasses  he  would  have  seen 
nine  little  black  spots  in  or  touching  a 
larger  one,  a  bull’s-eye,  and  if  he  were  a 
revolver  enthusiast  he  would  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  earnest  endeavor  to 
squeeze  of?  the  tenth  shot  at  the  appointed 
twinkling  of  an  eye  and  thereby  secure  a 
better  than  eighty  per  cent,  score.  Eighty 
per  cent,  or  better,  on  ten  properly  made 
and  witnessed  targets,  is  the  necessary  effi¬ 
ciency  for  an  artistic  medal  donated  by  the 
United  States  Revolver  Association  to  its 
members  who  in  deliberate  fire — ten  shots 
in  twelve  minutes — strive  to  this  end  over 
12,  20  and  50-yard  ranges'  at  1V2,  2.72  and 
8-inch  bull’s-eyes  respectively. 

Pistol  and  revolver  shooting  smacks  of 
two  widely  differing  yet  equally  interesting 
periods:  the  one,  the  ancient  period  of 
duelling;  the  other,  our  own  thrilling  period 
that  saw  the  clearing  of  the  plains  of  the 
golden  West.  Those  were  days  that  sur¬ 
pass  romance;  those  days  of  the  pony  ex¬ 
press,  the  overland  mail,  the  buffalo;  those 
day  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Sioux  which 
turned  strong  men’s  hair  grey  in  a  few 
short  years.  And  whether  on  the  Laramie 
trail  or  the  Santa  Fe,  the  revolver  was 
ever  present,  accumulating  a  fame  that 
now  is  its  heritage.  To  the  sportsman,  the 
remembrance  will  ever  be  one  of  sun-lit 
plains,  not  one  of  gold-heaped  card  tables. 
And  surely,  in  these  latter  days,  the  re¬ 
volver  can  be  naught  but  fascinating. 

NO  one  in  this  wide  world  is  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  skill  which  must 
be  acquired  in  order  to  group  his 
shots  in  the  black  than  the  experienced 
Land  with  the  revolver.  And  assertions, 
while  they  may  be  listened  to  courteously 
enough,  will  not  be  secretly  credited  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  recognition  by  the 
United  States  Revolver  Association — may¬ 
hap  in  the  form  of  a  “rating  medal.”  But 
this  is  not  at  all  strange,  when  it  is  known 
that  competitive  skill  at  targets  with  the 
hand  arm  was  born  in  Missouri. 

The  writer’s  turning  back  to  the  ancient 
history  of  revolver  shooting  will  perhaps  be 
pardoned  when  the  reader  learns  that,  as 
a  schoolboy,  the  writer  lived  and  trudged 
to  school  on  a  street  where  there  resided 
a  member  of  the  famous  James  family  of 
Missouri ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was 
attending  school  in  sight  of  the  house 
where  lived  a  Cody.  But  it  was  many 
years  before  this — 57  years  ago.  in  fact — 
that  Captain  Travers  of  Missouri  intimated 
to  a  gentleman,  whose  name  has  not  come 
■down  to  us,  that  he  was  ready  to  be  shown 
that  he  was  second  best  with  the  hand  arm. 
The  conditions  were  at  once  arranged :  one 
-shot  at  each  of  fifteen  china  plates  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  one 


hundred  feet.  The  Captain  was  careful 
and  left  only  four  of  the  plates,  while  his 
adversary  skilfully  broke  but  nine  of  them. 
With  this  encouragement,  the  Captain 
joined  forces  with  a  Captain  Schaaf  and 
made  a  three  years’  tour  of  the  United 
States  giving  pistol  shooting  exhibitions. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  William  Frederick 
Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  stepped  into  the  lime¬ 
light  as  a  champion  of  the  art  of  revolver 
shooting. 

Not  till  fifteen  years  later,  in  1880,  was 
a  real  wizard  developed.  That  year  saw 
the  rise  of  Ira  Anson  Paine,  and  so  great 
had  his  skill  become  that  in  the  next  year 
he  went  to  Europe  to  give  exhibitions  in 
the  art.  While  in  Europe  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Gastine  Renette,  the  famous 
pistol  manufacturer  of  France,  and  since 
Paine  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  advisability  of  adding  revolver  shoot¬ 
ing  to  that  of  his  pistol  shooting  exhibi¬ 
tions,  he  consulted  Renette  on  the  matter, 
and  together  they  went  through  exhaustive 
tests  with  every  make  of  revolver  obtain¬ 
able.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  his 


How  80  Per  Cent.  Looks  on  the  Target. 


skill  became  so  great  that  he  was  supposed 
to  accomplish  his  feats  of  shooting  by 
tricks,  but  how  accomplished  he  really  was 
may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  notable  assemblage,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
made  chevalier  of  an  ancient  military  or¬ 
der.  Thus  it  is  that  his  name  will  go 
down  through  coming  generations  of  re¬ 
volver  shooters  as  Chevalier  Paine. 

IN  1886  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion  ran  an  event  for  revolvers  which 
precipitated  a  veritable  land-slide  of 
popularity  for  the  side  arm.  The  200-yard 
rifle  target  at  fifty  yards  was  adopted  for 
standard,  and  the  revolver  shooters  of  the 
period  jumped  on  the  stage  together  for  a 
see-saw  that,  for  intense  rivalry,  may  never 
be  seen  again.  Chevalier  Paine  was  the 
first  to  make  a  record  (791  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  1,000)  under  the  conditions  now  in 
vogue  in  the  revolver  shooting  world. 
Others  at  once  started  in  to  beat  this  score, 
and  as  they  promptly  succeeded  it  kept  the 


Chevalier  constantly  cleaning  his  weapon 
and  ordering  ammunition. 

Like  all  such  things,  it  had  to  have  a 
climax ;  and  it  was  made  way  for  wjien, 
in  1888,  F.  E.  Bennett  scored  100  out  of  a 
possible  100  at  thirty  yards  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  50-yard  revolver  target.  The 
climax  itself  took  the  form  of  a  champion¬ 
ship  of  America  between  Bennett  and  the 
Chevalier,  with  $1,000  a  side,  one  hundred 
shots  a  day  for  six  successive  days,  at  the 
standard  American  50-yard  revolver  target. 
Three  of  the  100-shot  targets  were  to  be 
made  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
three  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  writer  has  talked  with  eye  witnesses 
of  the  contest  at  Springfield,  who  declare 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  way 
the  two  contestants  shot.  The  Chevalier 
shot  in  very  brilliant  form,  dropping  his 
arm  on  the  target  very  quickly  and  seem¬ 
ingly  on  the  instant  firing.  Mr.  Bennett 
was  of  a  very  different  make-up.  He  took 
great  pains,  even  lowering  his  weapon  to 
dry  his  hand  with  a  handkerchief  after  he 
had  once  sighted.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day  Paine  led  by  sixteen  points.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day  at  Providence  Paine’s 
lead  was  cut  down  to  nine. 

Then  an  unfortunate  happening  occurred. 
Paine  protested  the  sights  on  Bennett’s 
arm,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  own  sights  had 
been  protested  once  and  the  trigger  pull  of 
his  arm  hand  had  been  protested  twice. 
Paine’s  protest  was  not  allowed  and  Ben¬ 
nett  finished  the  match  with  an  average  of 
about  eighty-five  per  cent.,  thereby  be¬ 
coming  champion.  Scarcely  was  the  news 
in  the  ears  of  revolver  shooters  when  in 
the  following  month  Sergeant  W.  C.  John¬ 
son  made  a  possible  score  of  100  at  fifty 
yards  on  the  standard  target.  This  feat — 
for  it  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  ac¬ 
complished — as  can  well  be  imagined  took 
the  last  prop  completely  and  suddenly 
away  from  a  long  line  of  hopefuls. 

IN  1900  the  United  States  Revolver  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed,  and  three  years 
later  published  the  regulations  which  in 
the  future  would  determine  the  legitimacy 
of  record  scores.  The  association  holds 
two  shoots  annually :  the  outdoor  cham¬ 
pionships  which  are  held  in  summer,  and 
the  indoor  championships,  held  in  the 
winter. 

In  the  outdoor  championships  there  are 
four  events : 

Match  A.  Any  revolver ;  any  ammuni¬ 
tion  ;  50  shots  at  50  yards.  » 

Match  B.  Any  pistol;  same  conditions 
as  Match  A. 

Match  C.  (Military  Championship.) 
Shot  at  25,  50  and  75  yards  on  regular 
50-yard  target,  five  5-shot  targets  at  each 
distance  with  a  time  limit  of  15  seconds 
for  each  string.  Any  military  revolver, 
and  full  service  ammunition. 

Match  F.  Any  pocket  revolver  with 
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barrel  not  over  4  inches  in  length ;  five 
5-shot  strings,  each  string  to  be  completed 
in  30  seconds. 

Following  are  the  present  winners  of 
these  events : 

Match  A.  Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  469  x  500,  gold  medal  and  cup. 

Match  B.  Geo.  Armstrong,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  474  x  500,  gold  medal  and  cup. 

Match  C.  Dr.  J.  H.  Snook,  Columbus, 
627  x  700,  gold  medal  and  trophy. 

Match  F.  Dr.  G.  E.  Cook,  Maryland, 
208  ,x  250,  gold  medal. 

In  1892  Walter  Winans,  a  noted  revolver 
shot  residing  in  England,  offered  as  a 
trophy  for  a  revolver  match  an  American 
cowboy  which  he  himself  had  executed  in 
bronze.  The  match  was  conducted  by  For¬ 
est  and  Stream  and  the  trophy,  after  being 
won  several  times,  was  finally  awarded  to 
Sergeant  Petty,  who  successfully  defended 
it  for  two  years. 

Although  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association  awards  very  attractive  prizes 
in  the  national  and  State  championships,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  their  “rating  medals” 
are  most  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  revolver  shooters  who  are  un¬ 
able  or  do  not  feel  skilful  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  large  matches.  To  get  at  the 
rating  medal  question  logically,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  revolver  enthusiast  has  been  pop¬ 
ping  away  at  the  i^-inch  bull’s-eye,  two 
rings  inside  and  four  outside,  over  a  12- 
yard  range  in  his  cellar.  This  is  the  most 
primitive  layout  that  can  be  imagined,  but 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  will  be  proper 
for  real  work  when  development  of  skill 
warrants  it. 


OUR  revolver  artist  has  found  that  he 
is  making  an  eighty  per  cent,  target 
once  in  a  while.  Learning  of  the 
United  States  Revolver  Association,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  member  and  at  once  finds  among 
other  things  that  he  may  obtain  targets 
for  his  12-yard  range,  which  when  shot 
before  two  witnesses  who  have  inspected 
the  conditions  may  make  him  the  proud 
owner  of,  a  beautiful  trophy  in  token  of 
his  skill.  The  shooting  must  be  done  un¬ 
der  artificial  light. 

By  “any”  revolver  is  meant:  a  revolver 
of  any  caliber;  maximum  length  of  barrel 
including  cylinder,  10  inches ;  minimum 
trigger  pull,  2%  pounds ;  sights  may  be 
adjustable  but  they  must  be  strictly  open, 
in  front  of  the  hammer  and  not  over  10 
inches  apart.  The  twelve  yard  targets  are 
shot  in  pairs  for  a  score  of  ten  shots.  The 
shooter  need  not  make  the  eighty  per  cent, 
or  better  scores  in  sequence,  but  may  ac¬ 
cumulate  ten  of  them  in  his  own  good  time, 
when  he  will  become  the  possessor  of  a 
bronze  medal.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
little  target  with  two  tiny  revolvers  crossed 
above  it,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
and  mounted  on  a  star-like  medal,  which 
is  fastened  by  links  to  a  bar  bearing  the 
letters  “U.S.R.A.”  This  is  the  medal 
awarded  in  deliberate  fire,  ten  shots  in 
twelve  minutes. 

But  the  shooter  need  net  stop  at  eighty 
per  cent.,  and  as  his  scores  rise  above 
eighty  per  cent,  the  medal  turns  from 
bronze  to  silver,  from  silver  to  gold  and 
finally  when  he  can  make  10  scores  of 
ninety-seven  per  cent.,  a  diamond  sparkles 
on  the  golden  medal.  Scores  above  ninety 
per  cent.,  however,  have  to  be  made  on  a 
regular  range. 


IT  may  be  that  our  shooter  resides  in  a 
community  recognized  by  the  association 
as  a  “shooting  center.”  A  “shooting  cen¬ 
ter”  may  be  formed  when  six  or  more 
men,  living  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles,  form  a  club.  The  association  will 
appoint  one  of  the  officers  as  governor, 
and  to  him  will  fall  the  duty  of  testing 
the  trigger  pulls  on  the  contestants’  weap¬ 
ons,  measuring  the  range,  and  performing 
similar  routine  duties.  Usually  a  “shooting 
center”  has  a  twenfy-yard  range  and  will 
of  necessity  be  indoors,  since  the  shooting 
must  be  done  under  artificial  light.  Or  it 
may  take  the  form  of  the  outdoor  range, 
with  fifty-yard  span.  The  rating  medal 
conditions  apply  in  like  manner  to  the 
twelve,  twenty  and  fifty-yard  targets,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  fifty-yard  is  the  daylight 
target. 

The  uninitiated  will  watch  a  game  of 
golf  or  a  trapshooting  tournament,  or  look 
with  pitying  eyes  on  the  lonely  bird  hunter 
as  the  cover  swallows  him  seemingly  from 
the  world,  and  they  will  reason  with  them¬ 


selves,  wondering  if  Heaven  really  does 
work  miracles  for  those  who  fling  them¬ 
selves  against  the  impossible.  So  it  is 
in  revolver  shooting.  The  charm  of  the 
sport  lays  hold  on  the  enthusiast  like  the 
pull  of  the  woods  did  years  ago,  when  the 
shadows  were  his  first  mysteries.  The 
most  trivial  things  about  the  sport  seem 
large  circumstances  now,  and  never  is  he 
so  happy  as  when  in  earnest  conversation 
with  a  brother  of  the  same  school.  With 
what  care  does  he  rehearse  the  matter  of 
bullets,  powders,  priming,  types  of  weap¬ 
ons,  sights — anything  pertaining  to  the 
field  that  has  no  horizon  for  him !  With 
what  joy  does  he  note  that  the  muzzle 
does  not  waver  when  at  practice,  with 
empty  cartridge  cases  in  the  chambers,  he 
snaps  the  hammer  on  a  black  sticker  pasted 
on  the  window !  For  him  there  is  keen 
pleasure  even  in  laying  his  cleaned  and 
well-oiled  weapon  beside  its  orderly  row 
of  accessories. 

Surely,  the  way  of  the  sportsman  passeth 
all  understanding. 


A  GAME  PARADISE 

HOW  PENNSYLVANIA’S  CLAIM  TO  THAT 
DISTINCTION  CAN  BE  RE-ESTABLISHED 
By  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER. 


Part  II. 


WHEN  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  came  into 
Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  streams  were 
so  filled  with  trout  that 
they  caught  them  easily 
hands.  The 
numbers  of 


fish  became 
reduced  and 
the  herons 
were  fool¬ 
ishly  blamed. 
'If  a  sick 
fish  floats  up 
to  the  sur¬ 
face  the  her¬ 
on  will  take  it — thus  preventing  a  pesti¬ 
lence  among  the  healthy  fish,  but  a  heron 
will  not  wade  into  the  water  above  his 
knees,  and  we  all  know  that  healthy  trout 
do  not  linger  in  shallow,  tepid  water  along 
shore. 


One  of  the  last  great  heronries  of  the 
Great  Blue  Herons,  in  Forest  County,  was 
wiped  out  by  bark  peelers  in  1911,  who 
made  a  Sunday  orgy  out  of  the  slaughter, 
claiming  that  they  had  killed  the  “arch-en¬ 
emies  of  the  fish.”  Pollution  from  tan¬ 
neries,  paper  mills,  saw  mills,  dynamite 
works,  and  acid  factories  has  sadly  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  fish  in  our  larger 
streams.  Once  the  Juniata,  when  it  was 
the  Blue  Juniata,  teemed  with  shad  and 
other  edible  fish.  Now  only  suckers  and 
carp  can  survive.  Even  the  salamanders 
or  “river  alligators”  have  been  killed  off 
by  the  vile  poisons  and  filth. 


WHEN  the  shad  ceased  coming  up 
John  Penn’s  Creek,  the  old-time 
fishermen  ascribed  it  to  the  fishes’ 
antipathy  to  passing  under  bridges,  where¬ 


as  they  were  really  deterred  by  the  big 
dams  below  Harrisburg,  and  the  sawdust 
from  innumerable  lumber  mills  along  the 
stream.  Today  most  of  the  mountain 
brooks  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  fished 
out,  or  the  trout  destroyed  by  watersnakes 
or  diseases,  while  the  rivers  are  almost 
barren  of  fish  due  to  pollution.  Therefore 
William  Penn’s  expressed  opinion  that  the 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  of  Penn’s  Woods 
would  furnish  a  cheap  food  supply  for  the 
poorer  people  has  come  to  naught.  It  is 
folly  to  “plant”  fish  in  rivers  only  to  have 
them  cruelly  killed  by  foul  poisons. 

Among  other  birds  unjustly  persecuted 
may  be  mentioned  eagles,  hawks  and  crows. 
Nature  placed  the  eagles  in  the  world  to 
keep  rabbits  and  similar  creatures  from  be¬ 
coming  too  numerous  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  creating  Wildcats  for  the  same 
purpose, — without  them  few  young  trees 
would  escape  from  being  stripped  of  bark. 
Now  hunters  have  reduced  the  rabbits  to 
a  minimum,  have  practically  exterminated 
the  big  hares  or  “snowshoe”  rabbits,  conse¬ 
quently  eagles  and  wildcats  would  never 
be  prevalent  enough  to  do  harm  to  “civili¬ 
zation.”  Reduce  their  food  supply,  and  the 
predatory  creatures  will  die  out  themselves. 
Hawks  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  in¬ 
sect  destroyers,  and  also  prey  on  destruct¬ 
ive  field  mice,  shrews,  moles  and  rats.  Owls 
do  the  same  work  and  should  be  protected. 
The  snowy  owl,  which  summers  at  the 
North  Pole,  is  a  Pennsylvania  visitor  that 
deserves  respectful  treatment.  The  crow 
and  the  blackbird  are  foes  of  army  worms 
and  ants,  and  are  among  the  farmers’  best 
friends.  The  raven,  now  very  scarce  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  sacred  bird  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape  Indians,  is  a  foe  of  beetles 
and  rno'tlA,  which  pests  have  very  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  since  reckless  hunt¬ 
ers  slaughtered  off  the  sable  birds. 

(Continued  on  page  182.) 
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THE  CARE  AND  RIGGING  OF  RODS 


HOW  THE  ANGLER  SHOULD  PRESERVE  AND  HANDLE  HIS  MOST  DELI¬ 
CATE  INSTRUMENT,  TO  ASSURE  ITS  LONG  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 


THE  acme  of  perfection  in  rod  construc¬ 
tion,  especially  for  fly  fishing,  is  an 
instrument  made  by  hand  from  rent 
strips  of  properly  selected  bamboo  cane. 
It  is  a  wonderful  implement,  capable  of 
enduring  marvelous  strains,  and  will  serve 
you  efficiently  during  years  of  repeated 
strenuous  use,  if  properly  cared  for.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  best  rod  of  this 
kind  ever  put  up,  may  be  irreparably  dam¬ 
aged  by  carelessness  or  rank  abuse. 

Such  a  faithful  friend  is  worthy  of 
proper  respect  and  consideration.  The 
writer  has  a  five-ounce  rod  of  his  own 
manufacture,  made  over  twelve  years  ago 
and  in  use  every  season  since.  Today  it 
is  in  perfect  condition ;  and  he  expects 
it  to  be  the  same  a  dozen  years  hence. 

To  begin  with,  never  leave  your  rod 
lying  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of 
time.  And  never  leave  it  in  the  bottom 
of  a  boat — an  invitation  for  it  to  be  stepped 
on.  Above  all,  do  not  leave  it  thus  lying 
out  over-night,  or  assembled  and  stand¬ 
ing  up  against  a  tree  or  the  side  of  the 
tent  in  camp.  Do  not  leave  it  out  over¬ 
night  at  all;  take  it  indoors.  And  after 
using  it,  dry  it  with  a  soft  cloth  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  little  thin  oil,  like  “3-in-i,”  both  to 
the  rod  and  steel  guides.  When  the  rod 
is  unjointed,  even  its  individual  joints 
should  not  be  stood  up  on  end  and  leaned 
against  a  support.  And  finally,  when  it  is 
resting  horizontally,  see  that  its  support  is 
equally  and  well  distributed  throughout  its 
entire  length. 

WHEN  the  rod  is  unused  for  a  long 
time,  as  during  the  winter  months, 
the  very  best  method  of  storage  is 
to  assemble  the  rod  and  hang  it  by  its 
tip;  whether  a  little  warped,  or  simply  to 
keep  it  true,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  attach 
a  weight — -a  flatiron  for  instance— to  the 
butt.  f  And  it  should  be  hung  in  a  place 
neither  damp  nor  too  dry.  A  continuous 
exposure  to  dampness  will  warp  any  rod, 
and  an  excessively  dry  atmosphere  will 
shrink  the  joints  and  loosen  the  ferrules. 
If  space  for  this  procedure  be  not  available, 
hang  up  at  least  the  jointed  top  and  mid¬ 
dle  joints  in  this  way;  or  suspend  each  in¬ 
dividual  joint  from  its  end. 

Rods  kept  on  grooved  forms,  or  so 
transported,  should  never  have  the  retain¬ 
ing- tapes  tied  too  tightly  around  the  joints. 

If  there  is  a  very  pronounced  set  or  warp 
in  any  of  the  joints  the  hanging  treatment 
alone  is  not  sufficiently  effective;  before 
applying  it  bend  the  defective  joint  in  the 
opposite  direction,  between  little  wooden 
pegs  thrust  into  holes  in  a  board,  or  be¬ 
tween  small  partly  driven  nails  the  sides 
of  which  are  padded  with  a  good  thickness 
of  cardboard.  Leave  it  thus  for  a  time, 
but  do  not  neglect  to  inspect  it  occasion¬ 
ally.  Another  method  is  to  secure  the 
larger  end  of  the  joint  between  the  jaws 
of  your  vise,  so  that  the  joint  will  extend 
horizontally  in  front  of  your  workbench, 
and  attach  a  light  weight  to  the  unsup¬ 
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ported  end,  and  so  leave  it  for  a  season. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  handy  method  of 
making  a  definite  comparison  as  to  the 
relative  rigidity  of  joints  or  of  rods,  by 
measuring  the  extent  of  the  vertical  de¬ 
flection  produced  by  a  definite  weight.  Or 
you  may  support  the  warped  joint  at  its 
ends,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  prevent  it 
turning,  and  hang  a  weight  from  the 
middle. 

Rods  are  often  set  by  the  strain  of  play¬ 
ing  and  holding  an  extra  big  fish.  The 
use  of  the  detachable  (Wells)  grip  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  preserving  rods 
from  set,  permitting  as  it  does  intermit¬ 
tent  changing 
tion  of  chief 
through  out 
week’s  or  sea- 
Any  loosened 
ferrules,  or 
places  in  the 
receive 
tion.  And  af- 
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strain 
the  day’s, 
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windings,  or 
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prompt  atten- 
ter  a  season 
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glue,  wind  solid  with  silk,  and  varnish.  If 
practicable,  place  a  guide  at  the  splice. 

To  prevent  the  joints  of  your  rod  from 
sticking  together  at  the  ferrules  so  tightly 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  disjoint  them  af¬ 
ter  use,  lubricate  the  male  or  inner  fer¬ 
rules  before  jointing  with  a  little  mutton- 
tallow,  or  vaseline,  or  a  few  drops  of  thin 
oil.  Or  perhaps  you  can  make  use  of  some 
of  your  own  natural  oil,  by  wiping  the 
center  ferrules  against  the  hair  at  the  back 
of  your  head.  You  should  have  some  left 


there,  but  if  you  are  absolutely  bald,  you 
may  resort  to  the  side  of  your  nose. 

Despite  such  precautions,  if  the  joints 
persist  in  sticking  after  some  unusually 
protracted  period  of  the  rod’s  assembly, 
and  after  a  judicious  degree  of  force  has 
not  availed  to  separate  them,  heat  the 
female  or  outer  ferrule  gently — and  only 
at  the  offending  point.  In  disjointing  rods, 
do  so  preferably  with  a  straight,  steady 
pull.  Don’t  jerk.  And  if  a  slight  twisting 
strain  is  employed  at  all,  be  sure  that  each 
hand  has  hold  upon  the  ferrule  ends — that 
neither  grasps  the  wood  of  the  rod-joint. 

In  open  country  carry  the  rod,  balanced, 
with  butt  ahead ;  but  never  carry  an  as¬ 
sembled  rod  any  great  distance  through 
the  woods.  Take  it  down,  even  if  you  do 
not  reel  up  the  line.  In  carrying  a  short 
distance  through  the  woods  or  brush,  wind 
the  line  spirally  about  the  rod  and  hook 
the  tail-fly  over  a  reel-bar  or  reel-seat  ring 
and  reel  the  line  up  taut.  Have  the  rod 
pointing  straight  ahead  of  you,  getting  it 
through  the  openings  tip  first,  the  butt  and 
yourself  following.  Similarly,  in  climbing 
a  fence  or  crawling  under,  put  the  rod 
ahead. 

TO  RIG  the  line  properly  on  a  three- 
joint  rod,  proceed  as  follows:  Pick 
up  the  butt-joint  with  handgrasp  and 
seat  the  reel  so  that  it  will  come  under¬ 
neath  the  rod,  with  handle  to  the  right, 
and  with  the  line  rendering  from  the  lower 
side  of  the  reel  straight  to  the  first  or 
bottom  guide.  Draw  off  the  reel  about 
fifteen  feet  of  line,  joint  the  top  to  the 
middle-joint,  thread  the  line  through  the 
remaining  guides,  and  then — and  not  ’til 
then — joint  the  two  smaller  joints  to  the 
butt-joint. 

When  taking  down  the  rod,  generally  it 
is  preferable  to  disjoint  the  top  first.  At¬ 
tach  leader  and  flies ;  not  more  than  two 
flies  for  lake  fishing,  and  only  one  for 
stream  or  any  dry-fly  work, 

This  calls  to  mind  a  specimen  of  some 
of  the  curious  advice  thrust  upon  the 
novice  by  some  who  would  pose  as  experts, 
writing  in  sportsmen’s  magazines.  Imagine 
that  most  dainty  and  precise  result  of  the 
fly-tier’s  art,  a  dry-fly,  so  carefully  fash¬ 
ioned  as  to  its  hackle  and  up-standing 
wings,  pressed  flat  between  two  layers  of 
oiled  felt  for  purpose  of  lubrication!  If 
you  do  not  possess  one  of  the  costly  but 
convenient  aluminum  boxes,  divided  into" 
compartments,  each  with  its  individual  lid, 
you  can  carry  these  artificials  in  any  small' 
convenient  tin-box,  not  too  shallow,  andl 
having  a  hinged  cover.  You  may  also 
manufacture  quite  a  satisfactory  receptacle 
out  of  a  box  that  ten  cents’  worth  of 
crystallized  ginger  confection  comes  in 
from  the  fancy  grocer,  or  from  some 
styles  of  tin  cigarette  boxes.* 

A  single-action  reel  is  preferred  for 

*Dr.  Holden  has  kindly  prepared  a  detailed 
and  illustrated  description  of  this  unique  little 
noraemade  fly-box,  which  will  be  published  in 
an  early  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
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fresh  water  fishing,  except  when  casting 
from  the  reel.  Among  such  reels  the 
■writer  regards  the  “expert”  and  the 
■“featherweight,”  made  by  Meisselbach, 
as  offering  splendid  value  for  their  cost. 
They  would  be  still  better  if  provided  with 
a  guard  to  keep  an  enamelled  line  away 
from  the  too  sharp  edge,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  makers  are  contemplating  this 
improvement. 

You  can  file  the  edge,  if  the  line  draws 
when  pulling  it  from  the  reel  with  the 
left  hand.  The  click  on  these  reels  is 
somewhat  weak,  but  the  firm  repairs  all  of 
’its  reels  very  promptly  and  free  of  charge. 
'Our  British  brethren  make  exquisite  single 
taction  reels  but  they  are  expensive.  They 
:also  excel  in  minute  artificials,  but  nothing 
really  beats  the  best  American  rods,  lines 
or  reels. 

The  American  reels  mentioned  are  very 
strong  and  light — too  light  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  some  undoubted  experts.  Some  of 
the  latter,  no  matter  how  “fairy-like”  the 
rod,  prefer  the  balance  and  consequently 
less  fatiguing  action  obtained  by  use  of  a 
reel  that  weighs  approximately  one  and 
one-half  times  the  weight  of  the  rod. 
Thus  they  would  have  a  four-ounce  rod 
carry  a  six-ounce  reel.  Mr.  Southard 
speaks  very  convincingly  about  this  in  his 
sumptuous  and  most  reliable  “Trout  Fly- 
Fishing  in  America.” 

Satisfactory  manipulation  of  the  line  is 
impossible  if  its  weight  be  not  properly 
suited  to  the  resiliency  of  the  rod.  In 
most  cases  a  five-ounce  rod  should  carry 
an  E  enamelled  line,  whether  level  or 
tapered,  and  anything  over  six  ounces  a 
D  line. 


SNOW  STALKING  BETTER 
SPORT  THAN  ‘‘CALLiNG.’, 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  in  your 
January  issue  the  reply  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bird 
in  re  moose  calling  as  a  “sport” ;  also  that 
of  the  editors. 

While  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Bird,  I 
am  not  replying  with  the  view  of  settling 
this  matter  for  all  time,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  how  utterly  impossible  it 
is  to  be  settled ! 

The  word  “sport,”  like  the  words  “re¬ 
ligion,”  “civilization,”  etc.,  covers  a  pretty 
large  field,  including  kind,  form  and  de¬ 
grees.  Just  as  there  are  forms,  kinds  and 
degrees  of  religion  and  civilization,  so  are 
there  forms,  kinds  and  degrees  of  sport; 
and  I  for  one — as  far  as  big  game  hunting 
is  concerned— while  I  wouldn’t  go  so  far 
as  not  to  call  moose  calling  sport  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  would  certainly  put  it 
very  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  sport  than 
moose  hunting  in  November. 

Everything  goes  by  comparison. 

In  comparison  with  August,  January  is 
.a  very  cold  month;  November  not  so  cold. 
In  comparison  with  moose  hunting  on  the 
snows  in  November,  I  should  call  moose 
calling  very  tame  sport.  I  have  done  both. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  viewpoint 
of  the  man  who  has  killed  moose  only  by 
calling  them :  to  prove  by  every  possible 
argument  that  this  is  sport  instead  of  mur¬ 
der.  Naturally,  he  doesn’t  want  to  convict 
himself;  and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  is 
sport  for  him.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I 


can’t  conceive  of  this  same  man  having 
hunted  and  killed  moose  in  the  two  ways, 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  calling  of 
moose  to  their  death  was  as  sportsmanlike 
a  performance  as  hunting  them  in  the 
woods  in  November,  where  they  have  a 
much  greater  chance  for  their  lives,  and 
where  greater  skill  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  hunter;  and  it  is  just  these  very 
factors  that  should  determine  the  degree 
of  sport. 

The  degree  of  sport  should  be  registered 
by  the  opportunity  the  animal  has  for  mak¬ 
ing  his  getaway,  and  by  the  amount  of 
skill  necessary  to  be  displayed  by  the  hunter 
to  get  him.  The  greater  these  factors,  the 
greater  the  degrees  of  sport. 

This  is  very  well  illustrated  by  wing 
shooting.  Certainly  no  sportsman  would 
call  it  sport  to  shoot  game  birds  setting. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  much  sport  to  shoot 
them  flying.  Why  this  difference?  Simply 
because  the  flying  bird  has  a  very  much 
better  chance  for  his  life  and  because  it 
requires  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
sportsman. 

So  for  these  reasons  I  would  call  the 
still  hunting  of  moose  in  November  very 
much  more  sportsmanlike  than  calling.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  degree — with  quite  a 
few  degrees  between  the  two. 


Of  course  you  have  heard  of  war  babies  ? 

Well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  or  see  a  war 
rabbit?  This  specimen  of  the  bunny  bri¬ 
gade  has  the  sports¬ 
men  of  Nebraska  not 
only  up  a  tree,  but 
some  of  them  actually 
fell  off — the  water 
wagon.  Many  there 
were  who  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  the 
queer  looking  horns, 
but 'the  writer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  taxi¬ 
dermist  selected  to 
mount  the  head,  and 
when  he  skinned 
down  to  the  roots  of 
the  horns,  no  doubt 
was  left  about  it.  The 
horns  were  securely 
and  naturally  fastened 
to  the  rabbit’s  skull. 

Jim  Brennan,  a  ranch¬ 
er  living  on  the  Red 
Bird  River,  north  of 
O’Neill,  Nebraska, 
trapped  the  specimen. 

He  noticed  the  horns 
as  soon  as  he  exam¬ 
ined  it,  but  took  them 
to  be  frozen  fur.  Up¬ 
on  looking  closer, 
however,  he  saw  that 
the  horns  were  real 
prongs  of  bone,  so  he  H 
took  the  head  to  town 
and  had  .the  writer  mount  it.  The  large 
horn  is  two  inches  in  length,  and  a 
cluster  of  five  small  ones  are  to  be 


As  the  editors  say,  "this  matter  is  not 
susceptible  of  definite  decision.”  And  they 
have  said  rightly.  What  is  sport  for  one 
man  would  be  very  tame  sport  for  another. 
It’s  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion,  based 
more  on  comparison  than  anything  else. 
And  yet  as  far  as  big  game  hunting  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  believe  the  degree  of  sport  should 
be  gauged  by  the  opportunity  the  animal 
has  for  making  his  getaway  and  by  the 
amount  of  skill  necessary  to  be  displayed 
in  bagging  the  game. 

Bronson  C.  Rumsey 

Cody,  Wyoming. 


BULLET  IN  MOOSE’S  HEART. 

The  recent  big  game  hunting  season  in 
the  Northwest  brought  forth  a  discovery 
of  unusual  interest  to  pathologists  as  well 
as  to  sportsmen — the  case  of  a  moose  that 
lived,  probably  for  months,  with  a  large 
leaden  bullet  imbedded  in  its  heart. 

A  South  Dakota  banker  shot  the  animal 
during  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  forests 
east  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  When  the 
carcass  was  being  prepared  for  shipment, 
a  healed  wound  was  noticed  on  the  heart, 
and  on  probing,  the  bullet  was  found.  The 
moose  was  a  full  grown  bull  and  appar¬ 
ently  had  been  in  perfect  health. 


seen  close  to  one  of  the  ears.  The  large 
one  shows  signs  of  having  been  used  in 
either  combat  or  digging  burrows,  which 

has  inclined  supersti¬ 
tious  people  who  have 
seen  it  to  the  theory 
that  the  appearance 
of  “armed”  rabbits 
indicates  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  destined  shortly 
to  enter  the  arena  of 
war.  The  horns  are 
very  hard  and  closely 
resemble  those  of  a 
deer.  The  large  one 
is  as  large  as  your  lit¬ 
tle  finger  at  the  butt. 
All  are  symmetrical 
and  seem  to  have 
been  placed  there  for 
some  purpose.  The 
owner  values  the  spe¬ 
cimen  at  $200,  and  has 
offered  a  cool  thou¬ 
sand  for  one  like  it 
brought  in  alive. 
Hunters  are  planning 
on .  combing  the  Red 
Bird  as  soon  as  the 
weather  moderates, 
with  the  hope  of  un¬ 
earthing  more  of  the 
horned  phenomena 
and  perhaps  other  as 
yet  undiscovered  spe¬ 
cimens,  that  are  al¬ 
ready  girding  them¬ 
selves  up  wi.h  armor.  Forest  and  Stream 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  success  they 
meet  with  in  their  campaign. 


ENTER  THE  WAR  BUNNY 

HE  WANTED  SO  MUCH  TO  BE  BORN  A  BILLY 
GOAT  THAT  NATURE  GAVE  HIM  HORNS 

By  JOHN  O’SULLIVAN. 


Has  Nebraska’s  Nimrods  Up  a  Tree. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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THE  WORKS  OF  FRANK  FORESTER 

A  FURTHER  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAMOUS  SPORTS¬ 
MAN'S  WRITINGS,  CONTRIBUTED  BY  CHARLES  SHELDON 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

An  error  occurred  in  my  bibliography  of 
Frank  Forester’s  “Field  Sports,”  recorded 
in  your  April  number.  In  the  collation  of 
Volume  I  of  the  edition  of  1849,  the  front¬ 
ispiece  should  have  been  ( Ruffed  Grouse ) 
instead  of  “Wild  Turkey.”  My  record 
would  have  been  more  complete  if  I  had 
added  that  “Late  Burgess,  Stringer  and 
Co.,  222  Broadway,”  is  printed  in  small 
type,  bracketed  under  the  imprint  before 
the  date. 

The  number  of  letters  I  have  received 
indicates  a  wide  interest  in  Forester’s 
works.  Additional  information  has  been 
received  and  I  am  encouraged  to  record 
the  bibliography  of  some  other  popular 
books. 

I  have  since  obtained  a  copy  of  the  “Field 
Sports”  with  the  imprint  “American  News 
Company”  which  differs  from  the  binding 
of  that  listed  as  No.  15  in  my  former  list. 
It  is  bound  in  cloth  of  a  darker  shade  of 
green,  the  border  tooling  is  straight  lines 
instead  of  a  scroll,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  back  “The  American  News  Company” 
is  printed  in  gilt  letters,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  other  copy.  Imprint  of  Vol. 
I:  “The  American  News  Company,”  that 
of  Vol.  II:  “Excelsior  Publishing  House.” 
Both  volumes  are  uniform  and  have  good 
paper,  the  same  as  preceding  editions.  The 
following  edition  (No.  16)  has  “Excelsior 
Pub.  House”  in  gilt  at  bottom  of  backs. 
At  the  bottom  of  backs  of  both  volumes  of 
this  edition  (15A),  is  “American  News 
Company.”  This  is  clearly  an  edition,  evi¬ 
dently  the  first  issued  by  the  American 
News  Company,  published  before  No.  16 
of  my  list. 

While  examining  my  editions  of  “The 
Young  Sportsman’s  Manual”  I  found  in 
the  W.  A.  Townsend  edition  of  1864  leaves 
of  advertisement  listing  the  1864  edition 
of  the  “Field  Sports”  (No.  9  of  my  list), 
as  follows : 

“Tinted  paper,  $6.00; 

“half  calf,  antique  or  extra  gilt,  $9.00; 
“half  morocco,  gilt  tops,  $9.00.” 

Another  advertisement  of  the  “Field 
Sports”  occurs  at  the  end  of  “The  Young 
Sportsman’s  Manual”  of  1868,  which  gives 
the  same  bindings,  but  the  prices  have  been 
advanced  respectively  to  $7.50,  $11.00  and 
$10.50.  This  refers  to  No.  11  of  my  list. 
Therefore,  the  work  was  issued  with  these 
bindings  in  1864,  1866  and  1868. 

The  following  variations  in  the  color  of 
the  cloth  bindings  have  been  given  me  by 
correspondents : 

First  American  edition,  1849  (No.  2  of 
my  list),  olive  green  cloth. 

Sixth  edition  (No.  6  of  my  list),  red 
cloth.  A  purchaser’s  name  written  in  the 
fly  leaf  “1856”  indicates  this  was  issued  on 
or  before  that  date. 

The  edition  of  i860  (No.  8  of  my  list), 
green  cloth. 

W.  A.  Townsend  and  Adams  editions,. 
r868  (No.  n  of  my  list),  red  cloth. 


Bibliography  of  “The  Complete  Manual 
for  Young  Sportsmen.” 

Except  in  one  case  as  noted,  the  follow¬ 
ing  editions  of  this  work  are  in  my  li¬ 
brary.  All  but  the  Woodward  edition  were 
copyrighted  by  Stringer  and  Townsend. 

1.  “The  Complete  Manual  for  Young 
Sportsmen :  with  directions  for  handling 
the  gun,  rifle,  and  the  rod;  the  art  of 
shooting  on  the  wing;  the  breaking,  man¬ 
agement,  and  hunting  of  the  dog;  the 
varieties  and  habits  of  game;  river,  lake, 
and  sea  fishing,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Prepared 
for  the  instruction  and  use  of  the  youth 
of  America.  By  Frank  Forester,  author 
of  *  *  *  (three  works  cited)  *  * 
*  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

New  York:  Stringer  and  Town¬ 
send,  222  Broadway,  1856.” 

12  mo.  olive  green  cloth.  Back  gilt  tooled 
with  scroll  enclosing  powder  flask,  reel, 
and  dragon  fly  at  bottom,  gun  and  rod 
crossed  in  center  below  title;  in  center  of 
front  cover  is  gilt  design  of  gun,  rod. 
creel,  and  two  dead  ducks,  set  in  sugges¬ 
tive  landscape,  surrounded  by  blind  tooled 
scroll  with  elaborate  blind  tooled  designs 
as  follows :  upper  left  corner,  two  anglers 
fishing;  upper  right  corner,  two  hunters 
and  dog  hunting;  lower  left  corner,  bob 
white;  lower  right  corner,  stag’s  head. 
On  center  of  top  is  head  of  hunting  dog, 
on  center  of  bottom,  head  of  fox;  left 
center  of  cover  apparently  a  woodcock, 
right  center  apparently  a  duck;  all  en¬ 
closed  in  scrolls  with  appropriate  land¬ 
scape  background;  the  back  cover  is  a 
duplicate,  except  that  all  the  tooling  is 
blind. 

Collation:  Two  blank  leaves;  tinted 

frontispiece;  tinted  engraved  title  with¬ 
out  date;  pp.  i-xvi  include,  title,  copy¬ 
right,  advertisement  (preface)  ;  contents, 
list  of  illustrations  (57)  ;  pp.  17-480  (in¬ 
cluding  appendices  A-C)  ;  2  blank  leaves. 

2.  Same,  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  all  the 
tooling  on  back  and  both  covers  full  gilt. 
Gilt  edges.  This  makes  a  most  pleasing 
binding. 

The  end  papers  of  these  two  copies  are 
rich  yellow.  Those  of  the  following  copies 
are  very  light  yellow. 

3.  “The  Complete  Manual,  etc.  *  *  * 

1857.”  12  mo.  red  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Tool¬ 
ing  same  as  (1),  collation  the  same. 

4.  The  same,  bound  in  green  cloth. 

5.  “The  Complete  Manual,  etc.  *  *  * 

New  York:  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Company, 

1859.” 

12  mo.  dark  blue  cloth,  tooling  and  colla¬ 
tion  same  as  those  of  preceding. 

6.  The. same,  bound  in  red  (half  roan) 
cloth.  (Not  in  my  library.) 

The  following  three  editions  are' 3-16  of 
an  inch  longer  and  wider  than  preceding 
editions. 

7.  “The  Complete  Manual,  etc.  *  *  * 

New  York:  W.  A.  Townsend,  publisher, 
1864.” 

12  mo.  red  cloth,  tooling  on  covers  is 
same  as  that  of  preceding  editions,  ex¬ 
cept  that  center  designs  on  covers,  and 
all  blind  tooled  designs,  are  omitted,  as 
are  also  the  similar  blind  tooled  lines 
and  scrolling.  At  the  bottom  of  back  is 
“W.  A.  Townsend”  in  gilt  letters. 
Collation  the  same  through  page  480.  Ap¬ 
pendix  D  is  added  including  pp.  481-482. 
At  the  back  are  eight  pages  of  advertis¬ 


ing  :  “Descriptive  catalogue  of  *  *  * 

natural  sports  and  natural  history.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  A.  Townsend;”  3  blank 
leaves.  This  descriptive  catalogue  adver¬ 
tises  “The  Complete  Manual,  etc.,”  as 
follows :  One  vol.  crown,  8  vo.  tinted 
paper,  beveled  boards,  green  and  scarlet 
cloth,  gilt  sides,  $2.50.  Full  gilt  sides 
and  edges,  $2.75.  Half  calf  extra  or 
antique,  $3.50.”  My  copy  is  bound  in 
the  “scarlet”  cloth. 

8.  “The  Complete  Manual,  etc.  *  *  * 

New  York:  W.  A.  Townsend  and  Adams, 

'1868.”  12  mo.  reddish  yellow  cloth.  All 

tooling  same  as  preceding  edition.  “W. 
A.  Townsend  and  Adams”  in  gilt  letters 
at  bottom  of  back. 

Collation  the  same  as  that  of  preceding 
edition  through  page  482;  at  end  are 
sixteen  pages  of  advertisement:  “Attrac¬ 
tive  and  standard  works  published  by 
W.  A.  Townsend  and  Adams,  No.  434 
Broome  St.,  New  York;”  3  blank  leaves. 
This  advertised  list  includes  “The  Com¬ 
plete  Manual,  etc.,”  offered  for  sale  in 
exactly  the  same  styles  of  bindings  as 
those  in  W.  A.  Townsend’s  list  in  the 
preceding  edition,  but  the  price  has  been 
advanced  respectively  to  $3.00;  $4.00  and 
$5.00. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  yellow  cloth 
binding  of  my  copy  is  not  advertised. 

9.  “The  Complete  Manual,  etc.  *  *  * 

Revised  edition.  New  York:  George  E. 
Woodward,  191  Broadway”  (n.  d.). 

12  mo.  green  cloth,  same  tooling  on  back, 
but  “George  E.  Woodward”  in  gilt  letter* 
at  bottom.  No  tooling  on  covers. 

Except  that  copyright  is  “George  E. 
Woodward,  1873,”  the  collation  is  the 
same  through  page  475  as  that  of  the 
preceding  edition;  “appendix,”  pp.  476;^ 
477;  blank;  1  blank  leaf.  This  edition 
has  been  “revised”  only  by  excluding  all 
appendices  of  former  editions  except  ap¬ 
pendix  C,  and  also  deliberately  leaving 
out  the  only  full  page  illustration  of  a 
“plate  of  trout  flies”  opposite  page  360, 
which  is  included  in  all  other  editions  and 
in  the  list  of  illustrations  of  this  one. 
My  copy  of  this  edition  contains  bound 
in  between  pages  viii  and  ix  two  small 
leaves  advertising:  “Practical  Publica¬ 
tions  of  Geo.  E.  Woodward”  for  sale  by 
“Orange,  Judd  and  Co.,  Publishers,  245 
Broadway.”  This  list  contains  this  edi¬ 
tion,  price  $3.00. 

Bibliography  of  “American  Game  in  Its 
Seasons.” 

The  following  editions  are  in  my  library. 

All  have  yellow  end  papers : 

1.  “American  Game  in  Its  Seasons.  By 
Henry  William  Herbert,  author  of  *  * 

*  (five  works  cited)  *  *  *  etc.,  etc. 

Illustrated  from  nature,  and  on  wood,  by 
the  author. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  145 
Nassau  Street,  1853.” 

12  mo.  red  cloth.  Same  blind  tooling  on 
both  covers  as  that  on  the  covers  of  the 
1864  edition  of  “The  Complete  Manual, 
etc.”  But  this  scroll  blind  tooling  sur¬ 
rounds  a  suggestive  landscape  with  three 
bob  whites  all  gilt  tooled  in  center  of 
front  cover,  and  the  same  design  blind 
tooled  in  center  of  back  cover.  Gilt 
tooled  on  the  back  are  the  surface  of  the 
ground  near  bottom,  a  tall  slender  tree 
rising  from  it,  the  branches  extending 
to  the  top  enclosing  the  title,  a  gun  lean- 
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JUST  FOREST  AND  STREAM  FOLKS 

TOPICS  THAT  INTEREST  THEM  AND  VIEWS 
THEY  EXPRESS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS 


ing  against  the  trunk,  and  a  powder  flask 
suspended  from  a  limb;  the  title  in  gilt 
letters,  “Game  in  Its  Seasons,  F.  For¬ 
ester;”  at  bottom  in  gilt  letters,  “Scrib- 

ft 

ner. 

Collation:  2  blank  leaves;  blank;  frontis¬ 
piece,  “The  Caribou;”  pp.  i-xiii  include: 
(title;  copyright  (Charles  Scribner); 
dedication;  blank;  illustrations  (20)  ; 
“advertisement”  (preface);  contents), 
PP-  17-343;  4  PP-  of  advertisement:  2 
blank  leaves.  The  list  of  contents  in¬ 
cludes  the  chapters  under  each  month 
of  the  year.  The  book  is  thus  divided 
into  twelve  divisions  and  a  leaf  contain¬ 
ing  the  month  and  chapters  is  inserted 
before  each  division.  These  leaves, 
though  unnumbered,  are  included  in  the 
pagination. 

2.  Same,  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth. 

3.  “American  Game  *  *  *  second  edi¬ 
tion  *  *  *  1854.” 

Bound  in  black  cloth,  otherwise,  except 
the  title  page,  a  duplicate  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  edition. 

The  following  editions  are  3-16  of  an 
inch  longer  and  wider  than  the  preceding 
editions : 

4.  “American  Game  *  *  *  Revised 

edition.  *  *  *  New  York:  George  E. 
Woodward.  Orange,  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  1873.” 

12  mo.  maroon  cloth.  Two  blind  tooled 
straight  lines  around  borders  of  covers. 
Two  straight  gilt  lines  across  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  back,  which  contains  gilt  letter 
title :  “Frank  Forester’s  American  Game” 
above  a  gilt  tooled  running  stag,  gilt 
letters  “Geo.  E.  Woodward”  at  bottom. 
Copyright  George  E.  Woodward,  1873. 
Otherwise  the  collation  is  the  same  as 
that  of  preceding  editions  except  that  it 
has  no  leaves  of  advertisement  at  the  end, 
and  leaf  of  dedication  (pp.  iii-iv)  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  No  part  of  it  has  been  “revised.” 

5.  “American  Game  *  *  *  New  York: 
The  American  News  Company”  (n.  d.). 
Bound  in  brown  cloth.  Three  straight 
gilt  lines  across  top  and  bottom  of  back. 
No  gilt  lettering  at  bottom.  Otherwise 
a  duplicate  of  the  preceding  edition. 

Bibliography  of  “Lewis’  American 

Sportsman.” 

Forestdr’s  works  on  field  sports  did  not 
enjoy  exclusive  popularity.  The  .editions 
of  Lewis’  book,  first  published  in  1851  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  almost  as  rapidly.  It  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  include  its  bibli¬ 
ography  along  with  that  of  these  works 
of  Forester.  The  following  editions  are 
in  my  library : 

1.  “Hints  to  Sportsmen,  containing  Notes 
on  Shooting,  the  Habits  of  Game  Birds 
and  Wild  Fowl  of  America;  The  Dog, 
The  Gun,  The  Field,  and  The  Kitchen. 
By  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (etc.,  etc.),  *  *  *  (a  quota¬ 

tion). 

Philadelphia  :  Lea  and  Blanchard, 

1851.” 

12  mo.  black  cloth.  Blind  tooled  scroll 
work  on  both  covers.  “Hints  to  Sports¬ 
men,  Lewis,”  in  gilt  letters  on  top  of 
back;  at  bottom,  gilt  tooled  design  of 
shot  and  powder  flasks,  and  telescope. 
Collation:  2  blank  leaves;  blank;  front¬ 
ispiece;  pp.  i-xii  include  (title,  copyright 
(Lea  and  Blanchard);  dedication,  letter 
of  dedications  to  Professor  J.  K.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  preface,  contents)  ;  pp.  13-366;  1  blank 
leaf ;  catalogue  of  Blanchard  and  Lea’s 
publications,  24  pages ;  2  blank  leaves. 
(To  be-  concluded.) 


QUEBEC  HUNTING  LICENSES. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

N  your  February  number,  in  an  article 
explaining  the  new  game  laws  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  you  speak  of  the 
licenses  to  hunt  big  game,  and  say  that 
these  licenses  carry  tags  entitling  holders 
to  ship  the  legal  limit.  How  about  the  man 
who  does  not  hunt  big  game,  but  shoots  an 
occasional  partridge  for  camp  use?  Must 
he  also  take  out  a  big  game,  or  rather  a 
hunting  license?  If  so,  is  he  granted  any 
concession,  or  must  he  pay  the  same  as  the 
fellow  who,  with  good  luck  and  purpose 
aforethought,  lugs  out  half  a  ton  of  moose? 

Pop  Gun. 

Apparently  he  must.  The  general  clause 
of  the  Quebec  game  law  stipulates  that 
every  non-resident  must  procure  a  permit 
or  license  to  hunt  in  the  Province,  the  fee 
being  $25,  with  a  reduced  fee  of  $10  for 
members  of  clubs.  The  tags  are  attached 
merely  for  convenience  of  big  game  hunt- 
ters  desiring  to  transport  their  kill.  No 
tags  are  required  for  small  game.  Some 
advanced  purists  say  that  one  does  not 
“hunt”  birds — he  shoots  them,  but  he  does 
“hunt”  big  game.  Anyway  if  you  go  hunt¬ 
ing  with  a  gun  in  Quebec,  whether  for 
large  or  small  game,  you  must  take  out  a 
hunting  license.  Fishing  permits  in  the 
Province  are,  for  non-residents,  $10,  or 
to  members  of  clubs  $5.  Both  game  and 
fishing  licenses  entitle  the  holder  to  hunt 
or  fish  on  disposable  territories  or  waters 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  ex¬ 
cept  for  salmon  fishing,  which  is  a  re¬ 
stricted  $25  proposition.  Club  licenses  are 
not  restricted  to  territory  or  waters  leased 
to  the  club,  as  generally  supposed. — Ed.] 


THIS  SPORTSMAN  AGAINST  IT.  • 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I  have  read  New  Brunswick’s  argument 
in  regard  to  the  calling  of  moose,  and  in 
reply  I  would  say  that  I  have  been  an 
ardent  exponent  of  outdoor  sports  all  my 
life  and  have  always  been  in  favor  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  game  a  fair  show.  In  my  opinion, 
to  play  upon  the  love  passions  of  the  moose 
by  imitating  the  call  of  the  cow  is  no  more 
sportsmanlike  than  to  shoot  him  down  at 
night  with  buckshot  just  because  he  doesn’t 
know  any  better  than  to  stand  still  and  look 
at  your  light.  It  makes  no  difference  who 
does  the  calling,  the  hunter,  or  a  guide,  as 
that  is  merely  being  possessed  of  enough 
ingenuity  to  make  a  noise  on  an  article 
that  no  “true  sportsman  would  have  ip  his 
outfit.  T.  W.  Van  Kleek. 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


GOOD  CANOE  STORIES  IN  DEMAND. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Some  little  time  ago  in  a  letter  to  Forest 
and  Stream  an  officer  of  the  A.  C.  A.  de¬ 
plored  in  terms — the  anguish  of  his  mind 
could  be  sensed  by  the  most  callous  jeader, 
whether  canoeist  or  any  other  old  form  of 
out-door  seeker  after  health  and  pleasure, 
particularly  pleasure — that  there  were  too 
few  canoe  yarns  contributed  to  and  adorn¬ 


ing  and  gracing  the  inside  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  Sorrowfully  said  some  fellers 
might  know  something  but  they  were  slow 
in  loosening  up.  It  is  to  grieve ! 

I  grasped  the  concept  that  it  was  not 
the  doings  of  the  wild  canoe  his  heart 
hungered  for,  but  of  the  tame  or  garden 
variety.  Not  for  the  birch  bark:  foaming 
rapids  roaring  round  rocks ;  or  deep  dark 
mountain-shadowed  Canadian  lakes — cost¬ 
ing  $200  for  the  travel  there  and  $50  li¬ 
cense  before  his  rod  could  be  jointed.  Not 
any,  thanks ;  but  for  the  dear  sheeny  can¬ 
vas  canoe,  the  cruising  along  with  a  wheen 
of  good  fellows,  the  annual  encampment, 
the  paddling  races,  the  sailing  races,  the 
Squaw  point,  the  camp-fire,  the  moonlight 
“Say!  don’t  let  the  paddle  turn  or  you’ll 
drop  the  glass  of — pop.”  A-a-ah  ! 

The  point  nevertheless  was  well  taken, 
and  if  ardent  canoeists  want  to  read  more 
of  their  own  doings,  they  should  come 
forward  with  stories  oftener  than  they  do. 
In  fact  I  am  so  stirred  up  about  it  that  I 
intend  offering  you  one  or  two  myself  in 
the  near  future.  Orcas. 


WHERE  TO  SELL  WILD  PIGEONS. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Some  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  sum 
offered  for  a  pair  of  live  wild  pigeons.  I 
have  forgotten  the  party  making  the  offer. 
Could  you  inform  me?  If  so,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  a  reader  of  your  magazine. 

J.  A.  Condon. 

Los  Angeles. 

[At  various  times  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that 
various  institutions  were  offering  large 
sums  of  money  for  a  pair  of  wild  pigeons. 
There  is  no  institution  that  we  know  of 
at  present  which  has  a  definite  reward  out 
at  this  time,  but  we  can  assure  you  there 
is  not  a  zoological  garden  in  this  country 
which  would  not  pay  a  very  large  price  for 
a  pair  of  wild  pigeons.  And  the  various 
museums  will  pay  considerable  amounts 
for  even  a  mounted  pair.] 


ALBINOS  AND  REPORTER  DOGS. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

While  in  Texas  years  ago  I  knew  of 
and  tried  to  get  a  white,  or  “ghost”  buck 
deer,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  was  well- 
known  among  the  hunters,  ranchmen  and 
Mexicans  who  lived  within  fifty  miles  of 
Eagle  Pass.  As  usual  with  “freak”  ani¬ 
mals,  this  one  had  an  evil  reputation ;  bad 
luck  always  came  to  any  one  who  hunted 
him  and  any  one  who  shot  at  him  died  a 
violent  death  within  a  year. 

I  killed  a  white  blackbird  in  Delaware ;  a 
white  (or  nearly  white)  robin  in  Maryland; 
a  white  grey  squirrel  in  Maryland,  and  a 
white  crow  in  Maryland.  The  crow, 
squirrel  and  robin  are  in  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Science  collection.  English 
sparrows,  partly  or  mostly  white,  are  quite 
common. 

Now,  about  the  “reporter  dogs.”  I  en¬ 
joyed  both  articles  on  them,  but  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  stress  laid  on  the  trait;  also 
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to  the  fact  that  the  trait  seems  to  be 
claimed  for  pointers  only.  I  have  known 
at  least  half  a  dozen  “reporter”  dogs  and 
owned  one  of  the'best  I  ever  saw,  but  they 
were  all  setters.  Mr.  Nesbit  Turnbull,  of 
Baltimore,  owned  two  “reporter”  setters 
until  last  summer  when  both  were  killed. 
All  these  dogs  if  separated  from  the  hunt¬ 
ers  for  any  length  of  time  when  they 
found  birds,  would  back  out  of  their  points 
and  then  hunt  up  the  gunners  and  lead 
them  back  to  where  they  had  found  the 
birds. 

We  thought  it  a  smart  trick  but  never 
called  them  “reporters.”  It’s  a  good  name. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  it. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  cover.  Osthaus’  dog  pictures 
are  a  joy  to  all  dog  lovers  and  you  have 
selected  one  of  the  best.  I  venture  to  say 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  these  framed. 
Baltimore,  Md.  H.  Lindley,  M.  D. 


HUNDREDS  OF  CANADA  GEESE 
SEEN  BY  FLORIDA  NIMROD. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

We  have  been  having  an  unusually  fine 
lot  of  hunting  down  this  way  since  the 
opening  of  the  season.  One  has  to  go  some 
distance  for  much  real  sport  with  deer,  but 
as  for  turkeys,  quail,  ducks  and  geese— 
we  have  had  them  in  plenty. 

Fortunately  we  are  just  enough  off  the 
regular  line  of  travel  so  that  the  hunting 
is  not  overdone  as  has  been  the  case  in  so 
many  localities. 

Canada  geese  have  been  alongshore  by 
hundreds.  Most  reports  give  “thousands,” 
but  I  want  to  be  reasonably  accurate.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  eight  to  twelve  flocks 
of  from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  thirty  or  more, 
while  in  a  blind  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Mallards,  black  duck  and  scaup  are  our 
most  numerous  ducks,  while  canvasback, 
ringnecks,  sprigs,  gadwall  and  teal  are 
sometimes  numerous  but  not  regular  in  oc¬ 
currence.  With  good  dogs  one  can  find 
all  the  quail  a  reasonable  sportsman  should 
desire  in  almost  any  direction,  with  occa¬ 
sional  poof  days,  such  as  may  occur  any¬ 
where. 

Rarely  have  we  had  visitors  who  seemed 
to  want  a  turkey  hunt,  so  these  birds  have 
held  their  own  as  to  numbers!  for  many 
years.  A  bad  spell  of  weather  with  cold 
rain  at  hatching  time,  the  middle  to  last 
of  May,  reduced  their  numbers  far  more 
than  would  average  hunting. 

The  birds  have  a  wide  range  in  the  open 
piney  woods  and  comparatively  safe  re¬ 
treat  in  the  thick  timber  along  the  rivers 
and  about  ponds.  Unless  such  places  are 
cleared  up  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
think  this  noble  bird  will  remain  here  in 
considerable  numbers  for  a  long  time. 
May  such  be  the  case  is  the  hope  and  de¬ 
sire  of 

St.  Marks,  Fla.  Osceola. 


OLD  GUIDES  SAY  PANTHERS 
STILL  ROAM  ADIRONDACKS. 
Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Are  the  panthers  coming  back?  A  re¬ 
cent  number  of  Forest  and  Stream  asks 
this  question.  I  think  not.  For  I  think 
they  never  left  the  Adirondacks. 

A  few  years  ago  when  Verplanck  Colvin 
surveyed  the  wilderness  for  the  State,  his 


party  “met  up  with”  several  panthers.  And 
since  then  I  have  frequently  heard  of  their 
presence  in  the  woods.  Old  guides  who 
have  killed  panthers  assure  me  of  their 
confident  opinion  that  occasional  panthers 
have  all  along  lived  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Tracks  and  other  signs  indicate  it. 

About  two  years  ago  a  guide  whom  I 
have  known  for  years  was  hunting  deer  in 
a  light  tracking  snow.  He  came  across 
a  panther  track  and  followed  it  till  nearly 
dark.  He  found  where  the  beast  had  killed 
a  deer,  eaten  part,  and  buried  the  rest,  after 
approved  ‘panther  fashion.  This  man  was 
originally  from  Canada  and  has  had  enough 
experience  to  know  the  signs  he  found. 

As  to  the  traditions  regarding  the  pan¬ 
ther  s  scream,  I  know  that  it  resembles  a 
woman’s  scream.  My  father  several  times 
heard  the  panther’s  voice  and  often  told 
me  about  it. 

As  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  panther,  it  was  not  formerly  a  negli¬ 
gible  quantity.  Several  years  ago  I  gave  in 
Forest  and  Stream  several  well  attested 
cases  of  attack.  But  of  course  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  a  panther  does  not  attack  a  hu¬ 
man.  This  appears  to  be  the  record.  Still, 
if  I  am  to  meet  a  panther,  I  want  my  rifle 
and  I  want  to  see  him  first;  for  “you  can’t 
most  always  tell  who’s  going  to  do  what.” 

Juvenal. 


PRESENCE  OF  LIVE  ELK  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  CAUSES  STIR. 

The  presence  of  live  elk  at  large  in  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  winter, 
in  spite  of  the  generally  prevailing  belief 
that  they  were  practically  extinct  there, 
seems  to  have  been  revealed  by  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  at  Selinsgrove  in  that 
State  recently. 

A  Penn  township  farmer  is  reported  to 
have  barely  escaped  drowning  when  he 
broke  through  the  ice  of  Penn’s  creek, 
while  chasing  the  elk.  Its  appearance  had 
created  considerable  curiosity  in  the  town¬ 
ship,  which  seems  to  have  turned  out  for  a 
community  chase.  The  farmer  was  actu¬ 
ally  saved  from  drowning  by  being  lassoed 
by  a  neighbor  who  had  joined  in  the  chase. 
The  neighbor — incidentally — acquired  skill 
with  the  lariat  during  service  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  on  the  Mexican  border. 

W.  K.  Fenn,  writing  from  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jersey,  says  that  the  incident  “relat¬ 
ing  to  an  elk  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
where  none  has  been  found  for  many 
years,  requires  some  explanation.  Some 
months  ago  Forest  and  Stream  published 
several  articles  purporting  to  mention  the 
last  elk  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  time 
was  many  years  ago.” 

The  elk  that  caused  the  excitement  at 
Penn  township  was  probably  one  of  a  herd 
turned  loose  in  the  State  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
under  the  administration  of  John  Phillips. 


MARYLAND  COUNTY  BEING 
GAME  STOCKED  BY  STATE. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Hagerstown 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Washington  county,* 
Maryland,  will  be  restocked  with  quail  and 
other  game.  The  board  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners  have  let  their  first  order  for  four 


hundred  quail,  which  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  county  by  the  gun  club. 

Sportsmen  in  the  county,  realizing  that 
game  was  becoming  scarce,  succeeded  in 
having  an  act  passed  by  the  Maryland  leg¬ 
islature  to  license  hunting,  the  revenue  to 
be  used  for  purchasing  game  or  employ¬ 
ing  wardens.  The  law  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  last  fall  and  over  5>ooo  followers  of 
Nimrod  secured  permits.  The  licenses 
were  in  the  form  of  red  tags,  and  each 
huntsman  was  required  to  wear  one  on  his 
arm.  The  county  commissioners,  custodi¬ 
ans  of  the  license  fund,  consented  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  money  in  restocking  the  county 
with  game.  The  desirability  of  a  closed 
season  of  several  years  for  certain  game 
birds  is  now  being  considered  by  Mary¬ 
land  sportsmen. 

Ducks  are  more  plentiful  in  Frederick 
and  Washington  counties  this  spring  than 
for  many  years,  according  to  sportsmen 
who  get  along  the  larger  streams.  The  open 
season  for  ducks  in  Maryland  is  from  No¬ 
vember  i  to  January  31. 

Maryland  has  joined  in  the  campaign  to 
protect  song  birds  by  making  it  unlawful 
to  shoot  the  songsters.  Insectivorous 
birds,  which  are  noted  for  keeping  the 
trees  and  fields  free  from  harmful  bugs 
and  worms,  are  also  given  the  protection 
of  the  law,  which  allows  no  open  season. 
Hagerstown,  Md.  C.  Neill  Baylor. 

“THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DUCKS” 
FINDS  APPROVAL  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

The  article  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Martin  in  the 
January  number  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
“The  Future  of  the  Ducks,”  was  right  to 
the  point. 

The  automatic  shotgun  and  automobile 
have  done  the  business.  As  to  the  game 
laws,  there  is  absolutely  no  respect  paid 
to  them  here  in  California,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  deer  law — and  that  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  game  is  so  large  it  can  not  be 
concealed.  The  season  now  closed  (Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1917)  has  been  one  of  the  poorest 
we  ever  had  in  California,  and  I  have  been 
a  shooter  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

In  some  locations  there  has  been  fair 
shooting,  but  taking  it  as  a  whole,  nothing 
doing.  I  have  not  seen  a  bluebill  or  cop¬ 
perhead  on  my  preserve  this  season — some¬ 
thing  that  never  happened  before. 

I  for  one  say  close  the  season  on  all 
feathered  game  for  at  least  three  years.  If 
we  can’t  do  that,  cut  the  shooting  down  to 
one  day  in  the  week,  bar  the  automatic 
shotguns.  Don’t  plug  them  up  so  only  two 
shots  can  be  fired — that  won’t  work — do 
away  with  them  altogether. 

Enclosed  please  find  clipping  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  November  14, 
1916. 

[It  recounted  the  arrest  near  Redwood 
City  of  an  automobilist  who  was  carrying 
450  ducks  into  the  city,  but  was  detected  by 
a  zealous  policeman.  The  offender  was 
sentenced  to  150  days. in  jail  and  fined  $500 
for  killing  more  than  the  legal  limit.] 

This  man  -was  caught.  Do  you  think  for 
a  moment  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  busi¬ 
ness?  C.  E.  Cook. 

San  Francisco. 
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SAILING  THE  OPEN  CANOE 

A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  THAT  WILL  TELL  YOU  JUST 
HOW  TO  SELECT,  RIG,  OPERATE  AND  ENJOY  ONE 


I.  Balance. 

CANOE  sailing  is  becoming  more  pop¬ 
ular  every  year.  It  has  stepped  into 
the  foreground. 

The  decked  sailing  canoe — machine,  if 
you  please— with  its  complement  the  aqua¬ 
tic  acrobat,  has  passed  along  the  same 
time  and  way  that  the  expensive  schooner 
yacht  has  gone.  In  its  place  has  come 
the  single-sailed  open  canoe.  Oddly,  the 
same  era  marks  the  advent  of  the  practical 
racing  sloop,  or  half-rater. 

Every  lake,  bay  and  large  river  in  the 
country  now  has  its  fleet  of  sailing  canoes. 
But  only  certain  sections  have  developed 
properly  balanced  canoes,  able  to  sail  on 
all  points  of  the  wind  with  minimum  of 
effort.  The  large  number  of  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived,  for  information  regarding  neces¬ 
sary  outfits  and  methods  of  rigging  canoes, 
has  led  Forest  and  Stream  to  have  prepared 
a  series  of  four  articles  on  the  subject,  of 
which  this  is  the  first. 

If  all  canoeists  knew  their  crafts  could 
be  made  to  sail  wherever  they  wished  to 
direct  them,  the  sport  would  enlist  many 
new  enthusiasts.  And  another  great  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  pastime  lies  in  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  as  to 
the  proper  construction  of  equipment  for  V 
sailing  purposes.  To  express  it  mildly,  the 
stock  canoes  and  rigs,  as  far  as  sailing  is 
concerned,  are  entirely  unsuitable. 

They  will  not  beat  into  the  wind  or  tack, 
will  not  reach  without  drifting  off  the 
course,  and  will  not  run  fair  without  “wal¬ 
lowing”  to  and  fro  or  dipping  their  spars 
in  the  seas.  No  consideration  apparently 
is  given  to  the  center  of  lateral  resistance, 
center  of  effort,  center  of  weight  or  to 
steering,  all  of  which  are  essentials  in  any 
type  of  sailing  craft.  A  canoe  can  be  made 
to  sail  just  as  well,  proportionately,  as  the 
most  expensive  sailing  yacht.  But  until 
manufacturers  study  their  patterns  and  put 
forth  better  models,  canoeists  will  do  well 
to  assemble  their  own  equipment  and  rig 
their  own  boats. 

THE  open  canoe — the  craft’s  highest 
type — should  be  sailed  with  one  sail, 
a  lee-board  or  boards,  and  a  single¬ 
blade  paddle  for  steering. 


By  JULE  MARSHALL. 

Consider  sailing  the  open  canoe  “into  the 
wind” — that  is,  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  is  coming.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  sail  would 
be,  first,  to  drive  the  canoe  sidewise.  To 
counteract  this  tendency  a  lee-board  is  used. 
This  is  parallel  to  the  keel.  Projecting  as 
it  does  below  the  keel,  it  gives  lateral  re¬ 
sistance  and  checks  to  a  great  extent  the 
tendency  of  the  canoe  to  drift  before  the 
wind.  In  other  words,  when  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  sail,  the  canoe  forges  not 
sideways  but  ahead. 

We  have)  then,  two  forces  acting  upon 
the  canoe.  And  it  is  only  by  arranging 


Bring  the  Center  of  the  Sail  6  Inches  Aft 
of  the  Center  of  Lateral  Resistance. 

these  forces  correctly  that  we  can  make  the 
canoe  go  where  we  want  it  to. 

Consider  that  instead  of  a  sail,  we  have 
a  line  attached  to  the  canoe  below  the  exact 
center  of  the  sail,  and  a  force  equal  to  the 
pulling  force  of  the  sail  attached  to  this 
line,  with  the  lee-board  down.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  drive  the  canoe  straight  ahead 
without  the  canoe  sheering  off  one  way  or 
the  other.  In  other  words,  keep  the  keel 
line  perpendicular  to  this  line  of  force.  To 
do  this,  we  must  have  the  line  attached  at 
the  center  of  the  canoe.  This  point  is 
called  the  center  of  lateral  resistance. 

The  simplest  way  to  calculate  the  center 
of  lateral  resist¬ 
ance  of  any  canoe 
is  to  sketch,  to 
scale,  on  a  piece 
of  cardboard  of 
even  thickness,  the 
submerged  section 
of  the  canoe.  In¬ 
clude  in  this  sketch 
the  submerged 
section  of  the 
lee-board.  Cut  this 
cardboard  out  and 
balance  it  across 
a  knife  edge.  A 
perpendicular  line 
where  it  balances 


the  center  of  lateral  resistance.  In  the 
case  of  any  triangular  sail,  like  the  lateen 
or  leg-o’-mutton,  the  center  of  effort  is 
found  by  connecting  any  two  corners  with 
the  centers  of  their  respective  opposite 
sides.  The  point  of  intersection  of  these 
two  lines  is  the  center  of  the  sail. 

IN  arranging  the  sail  on  the  canoe,  be 
careful  to  bring  the  center  of  the  sail 
about  six  inches  aft  of  the  center  of  lat¬ 
eral  resistance.  This  will  again  balance 
the  effect  of  the  paddle  which,  while  acting 
as  a  rudder,  also  forms  lateral  resistance. 
It  will  also  give  the  canoe  a  slight  tendency 
to  point  into  the  wind  when  there  is  no 
steering  force  used.  When  these  two  points 
have  been  figured  out,  the  sail  and  lee- 
board  attached  at  proper  positions,  and  the 
crew  in  the  center  of  the  canoe,  it  will  be 
found  to  balance,  and  so  be  easily  steered. 

A  properly  balanced  canoe  always  carries 
its  steering  paddle  on  the  same  side  of  the 
canoe  over  which  the  sail  is  hanging,  no 
matter  whether  you  are  using  the  board  as 
a  lee-board  or  windward-board.  If  you 
take  the  paddle  out  of  the  water,  holding 
the  sheet  close-hauled,  the  canoe  will  in¬ 
stantly  point  into  the  wind ;  and  when  the 
paddle  is  dropped  in  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  sheet  will  swing  over,  fill  with  wind, 
and  the  canoe  will  go  off  on  the  opposite 
tack. 

Always  consider  your  balance  from  a 
question  of  possible  errors:  either  the  canoe 
will  not  point  into  the  wind,  or  you  cannot 
prevent  it  from  pointing  into  the  wind. 
In  case  the  canoe  will  not  point  into  the 
wind,  it  is  because  the  center  of  the  sail' 
(center  of  effort)  is  ahead  of  the  center  of 
the  canoe  (center  of  lateral  resistance).  In 
this  case,  either  the  sail  must  be  moved 
back  or  the  lee-board  moved  forward.  In 
case  you  cannot  prevent  the  canoe  from 
pointing  into  the  wind,  the  center  of  effort 
is  too  far  back  of  the  center  of  lateral  re¬ 
sistance.  In  this  case,  either  the  sail  is  to 
be  moved  forward,  or  the  lee-board  is  to 
be  moved  aft. 

The  perfectly  balanced  canoe  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  sailor.  It  brings  the 
handling  of  the  sail,  the  lee-board  and  the 


They  Offer  the  Camper  Ideal  Sport. 


will  pass  through 


How  the  Open  Canoe  Looks  Under  Sail. 
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THROUGH  NATURE’S  PORTALS 

ONLY  THOSE  MAY  ENTER  THERE  WHO  GO 
VELVET  SHOD  DOWN  WOODLAND  PATHS 

By  J.  OTIS  SWIFT. 


steering  all  within  his  reach,  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  center  of  the  canoe. 

Careful  consideration  of  all  these  points 
will  demonstrate  that  it  is  even  practical 
to  steer  the  canoe  without  the  use  of  the 
paddle.  By  moving  forward  in  the  canoe, 
it  will  head  into  the  wind.  By  moving 
aft,  it  will  pay  off  from  the  wind.  If  the 
canoe  is  properly  balanced,  often  just  mov¬ 
ing  the  body  from  the  hips  is  sufficient  to 
affect  the  steering. 

Sailing  canoes  are  safe  only  when  they 
are  balanced;  and  they  must  be  safe  to 
afford  any  real  pleasure.  In  the  few  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  where  most  of  the 
canoes  are  well  equipped  for  sailing,  canoe 
racing  is  the  king  of  water  sports.  There 
are  hundreds  of  canoes  in  the  American 
Canoe  Association  in  a  one-design  class, 
in  which  numerous  and  historic  trophies 
are  competed  for  annually. 

Canoes  have  been  sailed  for  over  fifty 
years.  In  the  last  few  years  the  numbers 
have  increased  wonderfully.  Just  as  soon 
as  enthusiasts  get  down  to  applying  yacht¬ 
ing  principles  to  their  tiny  nomads,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  stupendous. 


HE  SAVED  HIS  TRIBE 
AND  “PAID  HIS  DEBT.” 

William  Wastesecoot,  late  chief  of  the 
Swampy  Crees,  of  the  Nelson  River  dis¬ 
trict,  forty  odd  years  ago  saved  his  people 
from  extermination  by  starvation  when 
he  left  the  band  on  a  week’s  hunt  and  lo¬ 
cated  the  passing  of  the  migrating  caribou 


The  Grave  of  William  Wastesecoot. 


on  their  annual  trek  northbound  to  the 
Barren  Lands.  His  name  is  entered  in  the 
Indian’s  Calendar  of  Saints  and  his  son  has 
succeeded  him  as  chief  of  the  Swampy 
Crees. 

An  enviable  epitaph :  “Paid  his  debt,” 
“spoke  the  truth,”  and  was  “a  great 
hunter.”  R.  J  p. 


ADDITION  TO  WHITMAN  FOREST. 

Approximately  fifty  thousand  acres  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  divide  between  the  John  Day, 
Powder,  and  Burnt  rivers,  in  East-Central 
Oregon,  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Whitman  National  Forest. 


NATURE  does  not  reveal  her  secrets 
to  the  highwayman  who  fares  forth 
in  greatboots,  a  slouch  hat,  and  pis¬ 
tols  in  leathern  belt,  to  hold  her  up  on  the 
road.  So  even  he  who  goes  out  with  a 
shotgun,  sneaking  through  her  hidden 
places  to  murder  her  little  ones,  without 
a  thought  of  the  long  years  and  centuries 
of  patient  nurture  that  the  good  dame  has 
gone  through  to  produce  this  timid  soft- 
eared  rabbit,  this  wary,  seclusion-loving 
grouse,  or  this  romantically  whistling  bob- 
white,  does  not  learn  her  heart-secrets. 
Rather  does  she  take  into  her  confidence 
the  dreamy,  poetic,  ruminating  old  botanist 
or  geologist  who,  clothing  himself  all  in 
harmonious  grays  or  browns  that  mingle 
with  the  shades  of  the  underbrush,  goes 
out  to  sit  at  the  head  of  some  rabbit  path 
for  hours,  immovable  as  a  stone  or  old 
lichened  stump,  to  watch  down  the  path 
for  what  may  be  stirring. 

SO  put  on  the  corduroy  brown  trousers, 
the  old  felt  hat  stuck  full  of  fish-hooks 
and  catgut  leaders,  the  rusty  iron- 
brownfaded  coat;  and  with  your  bird 
glasses  under  your  arm  and  a  lunch  in 
your  pocket,  let  us  set  out  from  the  manor 
at  Hastings,  wander  over  the  hill  through 
picturesque  lanes  to  the  highway,  and  then 
turn  south  on  the  big  road  until  we  come 
in  good  time  to  a  spring  by  the  way.  Some 
benefactor  years  ago  set  a  half  barrel  in 
the  spring,  and  the  water  runs  into  it  from 
under  a  great  lichen-covered  boulder  in  a 
stream  of  crystal  coolness  that  makes  man 
ashamed  of  his  cold  lager  or  his  soda 
fountains,  even  on  a  hot  summer  day. 

The  water  gushes  out  from  under  the 
hill,  filtered  through  many  feet  of  clear 
sand  and  gravel,  probably  from  some  hid¬ 
den  cavern  in  the  depths  of  the  ground. 
The  spring  is  shaded  by  witch-hazel  bushes, 
snapwood,  sassafras,  alder  and  blackberry, 
and  many  other  shrubs.  And  the  water 
comes  out  into  the  open  from  a  little  cave 
under  the  rock  where  green  mosses,  yellow 
fungi  and  water  weeds  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  grateful  shade.  People  who  know  the 
spring,  I  am  told,  come  from  as  far  away 
as  Yonkers,  to  drink  at  its  lip ;  and  through 
countless  ages,  I  doubt  not,  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  have  slaked  their  thirst  and  given 
thanks  to  a  bountiful  Nature  there. 

ONE  early  morning  when,  hiking  over 
the  hills  in  search  of  the  rattlesnake 
plantain,  I  threw  myself  down  there 
to  drink,  I  found'  pressed  into  the  earth 
at  the  edge  the  clear-cut  tracks  of  a  deer 
that  had  come  down  from  the  grassy 
Sprain  wilderness  over  the  hill  to  drink 
in  the  gray-green  early  summer  morning. 

I  don’t  know  whether  he  had  escaped  from 
the  grounds  of  some  wealthy  landowner, 
or  was  a  stray  wanderer  through  woodlets 
and  parkage  from  the  great  north  woods. 
But  here  he  had  been,  unafraid  in  the 
early  morning,  drinking  at  the  spring  where 
stop  countless  knights  of  the  road  migrating 


from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  where 
many  an  automobilist  has  doubtless  regaled 
his  party  with  the  choicest  of  cooling 
draughts. 

If  you  go  out  the  lane  to  a  certain  old 
black  gum  tree,  and  up  a  woodroad  there, 
you  will  come  in  good  time  to  a  thick 
jungle  of  underbrush  in  the  brook  bottom; 
and  making  your  way  through  this,  you 
will  find  an  old  crossroads.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  highway  in  ancient  Dutch  days,  but 


What  May  Be  Stirring. 


now  it  is  grown  up  to  bushes,  the  great 
trees  have  encroached  upon  it  and  tumbled 
its  walls  about.  The  forest  surrounds  it 
on  all  sides,  and  in  place  of  the  broad  road 
is  only  a  rabbit  path. 

If  you  walked  carelessly  through  this 
path,  you  might  walk  for  ever  and  never 
see  any  of  the  little  inhabitants  of  the 
wood.  But  you  should  you  go  on  velvet- 
shod  feet  down  this  old  path  to  a  certain 
mossy  stone  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
crouching  down  in  the  tall  umbrella  brakes 
and  white  goldenrod,  sit  like  a  stone,  hard¬ 
ly  blinking — then  you  would  see. 

Perhaps  for  ^e  first  hour  nothing  would 
stir.  Then,  far  down  the  path  by  a  clump 
of  great  Christmas  ferns,  perhaps  there 
would  be  a  soft  movement  among  the 
green  things;  and  a  tinge  of  tawny  color 
in  the  afternoon  light  would  suddenly  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  the  trim  figure  of  old  Sir 
Reynard,  the  red  fox  from  the  hills  back 
of  Rocky  Lonesome,  prowling  through  the 
forest  in  search  of  his  belated  dinner.  His 
trim  ears  would  be  well  forward,  his  deli¬ 
cate  nose  scenting  the  lazy  breeze,  his 
bushy  tail  downward.  He  is  ready  to 
spring  away  at  a  second’s  notice,  but  there 
is  a  delicious  laziness  and  confidence  in 
his  manner  nevertheless. 

Now  it  needs  but  the  breaking  of  a  twig 
in  your  earnestness  to  see — a  sudden  motion 
on  your  part — and  the  show  is  ended.  But 
(Continued  on  page  179-) 
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A  VERY  MODEST  START 

HREE  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  Congress 
appropriated  for  civilian  rifle  ranges,  is  a  meager 
sum  to  set  apart  for  training  the  youth  of  the  na¬ 
tion— and  the  military  aged,  for  comparatively  few  of 
the  latter  have  had  facilities  for  learning — how  to  shoot. 
If  marksmanship  and  familiarity  with  firearms  is  to  he 
fostered  in  America  as  part  of  this  country’s  preparation 
for  eventualities,  it  must  be  gone  into  on  a  much  more 
serious  scale  than  that. 

It  is  reasonable  to  compare  expenditures  for  such  a 
purpose  to  those  which  accomplish  other  preparations 
toward  the  same  end.  Fifty  million  dollars  now  pre¬ 
dicted  as  the  probable  cost  of  superdreadnaughts  that 
are  to  come,  is  a  gigantic  sum  in  figures  and  in  potential 
power  for  buying  human  labor. 

But  if  ships  suitable  for  defending  American  rights 
require  that  outlay  to  slip  them  down  the  ways,  let  there 
be  no  hesitation  in  providing  it.  And  though  other 
phases  of  girding  up  the  nation  cost  as  much,  let  us  esti¬ 
mate  its  value  first  and  then  its  cost.  By  enthusiasts  it 
is  called  hackneyed  to  compare  other  things  to  “what  it 
costs  to  build  a  battleship” ;  but  that  does  not  make  the 
comparison  less  striking. 

With  one-tenth  of  fifty  million  dollars,  rifle  ranges 
with  attractive  facilities  could  be  established  in  every 
Congressional  district  in  the  country.  The  average 
young  man  wants  to  know  how  to  shoot,  and  many  of 
them  would  spend  week-ends  and  longer  periods  at 
ranges  within  convenient  travelling  distance  of  their 
homes  if  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Erection  of  such  ranges  need  not  interfere  with  other 
preparations  for  defense.  If  we  come  to  universal  train¬ 
ing  at  once,  they  will  serve  a  practical  field  of  operations 
for  part  of  the  training  month  or  two.  If  that  step  is 
delayed,  voluntary  training  at  rifle  shooting  during  civil¬ 
ian  days,  will  be  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  soldiery. 

And  money  spent  making  men  better  fighting  units  is 
best  spent  toward  defense.  On  the  civilian  range  they 
give  their  time,  their  qnergy  and  their  devotion  to  get¬ 
ting  “ready.”  Those  gifts  of  theirs  have  money  value 
that  mounts  to  a  tremendous  sum  even  when  considered 
in  returns  upon  the  millions  outlaid. 


THE  SPORTSMEN'S  SHOW 

N  all  sides  the  good  influence  of  sportsmen’s  shows 
is  admitted.  As  a  medium  of  advertising  sporting 
goods  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself ;  and  that  of  course 
is  a  substantial  service  to  the  outdoorsman. 

Every  sportsman  is  eager  to  see  the  new  rod,  the  new 
boot,  the  new  tent,  or  the  new  gun — anything  in  the  way 
of  an  outer’s  equipment  has  his  loyal  attention.  And 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  sportsmen  to  meet  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  sometimes  amalgamating  blindly  opposing 


forces  into  a  union  of  strength.  And  even  branches  of 
sport  that  showed  startling  signs  of  decadence,  have  been 
rejuvenated  and  brought  back  into  public  favor  through 
such  conclaves. 

An  incidental  but  serious  good  that  the  show  does  is 
to  convert  the  tyro — the  man  who  smells  occasionally  of 
the  outdoors  but  who  has  never  really  tasted  of  it.  It  is 
often  the  first  time  that  Nature’s  alluring  masterpiece  is 
laid  open  before  him.  And  it  shows  him  what  she  has 
to  offer. 

Until  then  he  may  have  seen,  in  the  undomesticated 
places,  only  their  discomforts  for  pampered  bodies  and 
nerves.  Then  suddenly  reality  almost  exists  before  him : 
the  snug  log  cabin,  the  babbling  trout  stream,  the  make- 
believe  forests,  with  the  endless  paths  of  tan  bark  through 
green  grasses  of  stained  excelsior,  visualize  joys  he  now 
must  taste. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  country  must  ever  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  thus  converting  insiders  into  outers.  The 
National  Sportsmen’s  Show  has  been  a  power  in  that 
direction,  and  its  omission  this  year  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dim  the  interest  it  holds  for  so  many. 

_  i 

GET  OUT  AND  GROW 

N  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  of  Turkey,  of  East 
Africa,  undersized  Englishmen  are  fighting  along¬ 
side  of  tall,  brawny  colonials  from  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  Canada.  The  colonists  are  descended  from 
just  such  Englishmen  as  those  they  now  exceed  by  four 
inches  in  average  height  and  thirty  pounds  in  weight. 

Why  should  this  be  so? 

Is  it  the  climate,  or  other  geological  conditions?  Not 
likely. 

Such  marked  improvement  in  physique  results  logically 
from  turning  the  sheep  into  new  and  wider  pastures. 
Suppose  conditions  were  reversed :  South  Africa  and 
Australia  overcrowded,  their  people  huddled  in  towns 
and  cities  and  cramped  countrysides ;  England  a  wild 
land,  sparsely  populated.  If  a  few  of  such  Africans 
emigrated  to  the  isles,  would  they  degenerate  in  height, 
physique  or  mental  capacity?  No;  for  there  is  probably 
no  better  land  in  all  the  world  for  producing  men — if 
it  could  give  them  room  enough  to  drink  in  the  sunlight. 

Animals  confined  and  pampered  may  develop  qualities 
admired  by  their  enslaving  owners,  but  they  lose  pro¬ 
portionately  their  virility.  You  can  grow  rabbits  in  the 
back-yard,  but  lions  must  have  room. 

Even  trees  will  not  bear  overcrowding.  Some  kinds 
of  trees  will  grow  in  a  hedge,  but  they  become  dwarfed 
and  dependent  on  artificial  care,  and  lose  the  magnificent 
independence  of  the  lone  and  sparsely  growing  fir  or 
redwood. 

Certain  hedgeplants,  given  only  room,  develop  eventu¬ 
ally  into  trees.  Let  us  combat  the  tendency  to  confine 
within  a  hedgerow,  Nature’s  classic,  man. 


•I 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  STARLINC 

HE  LIVES  IN  SWARMS  AND  DRIVES  OUT  OTHER 
BIRDS;  BUT  IT  IS  EASY  TO  KEEP  HIM  IN  CHECK 


DITOR  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Your  article  on  the  starling 
is  indeed  timely,  at  least  to 
those  who  have  yet  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  And  as  I 
live  in  “the  center  of  the  in¬ 
fested  district”  may  I  add 
a  few  words  to  the  indict¬ 
ment,  and  offer  a  reasonable 
means  of  keeping  him  with¬ 
in  bounds?  The  starrtng 
reached  Norwalk  in  1900,  and  was  well 
received  and  protected  under  the  State  laws- 
He  was  fed  about  the  homes  and  increased 
rapidly.  Now,  fall  flocks  of  from  four 
to  six  thousand  starlings  gather  in  a  fixed 
roost  until  they  separate  and  pick  out  some 
church  steeple  or  other  building  in  which 
to  spend  the  winter.  Connecticut  is  well 
known  for  its  number  of  people  interested 
and  friendly  to  our  native  birds,  and  it  is 
significant  that  among  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  careful  thought,  who  try 
to  attract  the  native  birds  to  nest  about 
their  homes,  and  who  put  out  food  in 
winter,  you  can  seldom  find  one  to  say 
a  good  word  for  the  starling. 

The  reason  is  plain.  As  stated  in  your 
paper,  they  drive  out  hole  and  box-nesting 
native  birds,  and  drive  away  the  latter 
from  the  suet  and  fats  placed  for  them, 
devouring  it  faster  than  most  people  care 
to  replace  it. 

The  starling  does  some  good  as  an  in¬ 
sect  eater  and  seed  gleaner.  How  much, 
we  will  some  day  know  from  the  researches 
of  the  Biological  Survey.  And  I  imagine 
that  a  stomach  examination  may  give  him 
a  pretty  clean  face,  as  compared  with 
other  birds. 

It  is  because  of  his  numbers,  and  his 
turning  to  fruit — apples  and  pears — that  he 
becomes  a  menace.  A  year  ago  at  Bird- 
croft  Sanctuary  we  had  a  fine  crop  of  wild 
berries  for  the  native  birds.  One  day  when 
the  warden  was  off  duty  a  flock  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  starlings  descended  on  the  place 
and  completely  cleaned  it  of  berries  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

I  have  known  of  cherry  trees  with  a 
good  crop  from  which  the  starling  got  all 
the  cherries,  literally  hundreds  of  them 
stripping  the  tree-  And  they  attack  grapes, 
and  the  choicest  apples  in  the  top  branches, 
eating  the  pulp  until  there  is  nothing  left 
but  the  skin. 

That  the  starling  is  guilty  of  all  these 
things  is  beyond  question  the  fact,  be¬ 
coming  painfully  -evident  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
comes  at  all  numerous.  In  the  fall,  gather¬ 
ing  in  immense  flocks,  he  chooses  a  group 
of  fine  trees  for  a  “roost,”  to  which  he  re¬ 
sorts  nightly.  If  the  starling  would  select 


these  roosts  in  the  woods  it  would  not  be 
so  bad.  But  his  liking  for  human  habita¬ 
tions  is  marked.  And  this  may  be  the 
reason  for  his  selecting  the  finest  shade 
trees  in  some  one’s  yard.  At  any  rate  the 
attendant  noise  and  other  discomforts  of 
the  good  people  must  be  experienced  to  be 
understood. 

I  knew  of  one  roost  of  some  four  thou¬ 
sand,  that  chose  fine  Ginko  trees  whose 


branches  spread  out  and  over  the  porch  of 
a  house.  And  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  dis¬ 
courage  them,  the  starlings  returned  night¬ 
ly  and  made  living  a  nightmare  for  the  oc¬ 
cupants. 

FTER  breaking  up  from  these  outside 
fall  roosts,  the  birds  select  their  win¬ 
ter  quarters.  If  some  church  steeple 
has  a  broken  slat  or  other  opening,  they  are 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  resort  to 
it  nightly  in  large  numbers.  It  is  this  habit 
of  gathering  in  buildings  in  numbers  that 
offers  a  safe  and  quick  method  for  holding 
the  starling  in  check. 

They  can  be  killed  easily  in  numbers  in 
(Concluded  on  page  179.) 


FUR  FARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY’S  EXPERIMENTS  PLACE 
THIS  INDUSTRY  ON  PRACTICAL  FOOTING 


ALTHOUGH  the  business  of  growing 
furs  for  profit  has  been  practiced 
sporadically  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  is  only  within  a  very  few  that  it  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Now,  however, 
the  question  of  how  to  breed  wild  birds 
and  wild  mammals  for  their  various  prod¬ 
ucts  is  receiving  much  consideration,  and 
fur  farming  is  becoming  a  recognized  in¬ 
dustry  of  some  importance.  The  constant 
depletion  of  the  stock  of  wild  fur-bearers, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  price  of 
all  furs,  make  the  matter  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  persons  so  situated  that  they 
can  without  much  expense  or  trouble  carry 
it  on  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  business. 

Dr.  Ned  Dearborn,  of  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  has  done  extensive  experimenting  in 
this  matter,  and 
i  s  ,  therefore, 
qualified  to 
speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  the 
subject.  In  the 
Year  Book  of 
the  Department 
of  Agriculture 
for  1916  ap¬ 
pears  an  article 
from  his  pen 
which  is  well 
worth  examin¬ 
ing.  Fur-farm¬ 
ing,  in  a  small  way,  and  with  inex¬ 
pensive  breeders,  can  be  attempted  with 
a  very  modest  capital.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  desires  to  plunge  and  to  make  a  be¬ 
ginning  by  trying  to  rear  the  highest-priced 
furs,  considerable  money  is  required.  Thus, 
to  build  a  two-pair  fox  ranch,  and  to  stock 
it  with  four  fine  specimens  of  silver  fox, 
will  cost  not  less  than  $2,000,  and  perhaps 
a  good  deal  more.  As  one  goes  down  in 
the  scale  the  money  requirements  are  re¬ 
duced,  so  that  to  stock  a  similar  ranch  with 
cross  foxes  would  cost  $600,  or  more,  while 


if  one  comes  down  to  mink  or  skunk  the 
cost  is  still  less.  In  the  year  1913  the 
dressed  and  manufactured  furs  imported 
into  the  United  States  were  valued  at  more 
than  $15,000,000,  while  furs  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  origin  annually  marketed  in  the  United 
States  and  England  are  roughly  given  as 
worth  about  $60,000,000.  Certain  parts  of 
these  great  sums  are  widely  distributed 
among  the  trap  makers,  trappers,  merchaats 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  and  middlemen. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  finer 
and  more  durable  kinds  of  furs — beaver, 
otter,  mink  and  marten — have  become 
scarce,  and  are  now  out  of  the  reach  of 
most  people,  their  place  being  taken  by 
other  skins  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
esteemed  as  of  little  or  no  value.  The 

choicest  furs 
now  bring  very 
high  prices, 
which  vary 
with  the  fash¬ 
ions,  to  be  sure, 
yet  fine  and 
durable  furs 
last  and  may 
long  be  worn. 

In  fur-farm¬ 
ing  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  keep 
certain  species 
of  fur-bearers 
in  very  small  quarters  and  still  have  them 
do  well.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  animals,  so 
long  as  they  are  few  in  number,  is  trifling, 
and  the  labor  of  attending  to  them  slight. 

Because  of  the  high  prices  that  the  furs 
bring  we  have  heard  much  of  the  breeding 
of  silver  foxes  within  the  past  few  years, 
and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  speculation,  if  not 
in  their  fur,  at  least  in  the  living  animals — 
the  breeders.  Yet  the  first  of  the  wild  fur- 
bearers  to  be  domesticated  was  probably 
the  mink,  and  more  than  forty  years  ago 


The  enclosures  described  in  the  Year  Book  (from 
which  this  illustration  is  reproduced)  are  small 
and  inexpensive,  but  thoroughly  practical. 
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an  article  on  mink  breeding  was  published 
in  Forest  and  Stream.  At  the  time  it  ex¬ 
cited  not  a  little  interest,  but  time  passed 
and  the  matter  was  forgotten,  though  the 
article  was  quoted  in  Coues’  “Fur-Bearing 
Animals,”  and  is  still  often  referred  to. 

Black  foxes  and  cross  foxes  are  unusual 
color  phases  of  the  red  fox,  and  occasionally 
in  a  litter  of  red  foxes  one  or  two  young  of 
these  colors  are  found.  The  silver  foxes 
are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  bring  very  high 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  fox  fur  is  not 
at  all  durable.  The  long  hairs  readily 
break  off,  while  the  under  fur  tends  to 
mat  and  lose  its  beauty. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  humble  skunk 
has  been  bred  in  a  small  way,  and  we  are 
told  that  now  the  number  of  skunk  breed¬ 
ers  in  this  country  is  greater  than  of  all 
other  breeders  of  fur-bearers  combined. 
Skunks  are  readily  tamed,  and  easily  man¬ 
aged.  They  tend  to  hibernate — or  at  least 
remain  in  their  dens — during  the  severe 
cold  of  winter,  when  they  need  no  food. 
The  fur  is  handsome  when  new,  but  after 
a  time  fades  and  becomes  sunburnt.  The 
average  price  for  the  best  skunk  skins  in 
New  York  during  the  past  twelve  years 
was  three  dollars. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  other  species  of 
fur-bearers  may  be  bred,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  learned  about  them  before 
the  amateur  takes  hold  of  them.  The  mar¬ 
ten,  fisher,  otter,  blue  fox,  raccoon  and 
beaver  have  all  been  tried,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  all  give  good  results.  ■  Ned  Dearborn 
has  been  successful  in  breeding  marten. 
He  says  that  they  bear  confinement  well, 
and  are  not  difficult  to  tame.  And  they 
have  been  bred  in  several  other  places.  The 
average  quotations  for  the  best  grade  mar¬ 
ten  skins  for  the  past  dozen  years  is  about 
twenty  dollars. 

HE  fisher,  another  big  weasel,  weighs 
about  as  much  as  a  red  fox,  but  does 
not  at  all  suggest  a  fox,  as  it  has 
short  legs.  Known  also  as  black  cat  and 
pekan,  it  is  to  some  extent  a  tree  climber. 
It  has  a  beautiful  and  quite  durable  fur, 
the  average  price  of  which  for  the  past 
dozen  years  is  about  twenty  dollars. 

Not  long  ago  a  pair  of  otters  reared  a 
litter  of  young  in  the  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
species  found  in  Asia  has  been  trained  to 
catch  fish  for  its  master.  The  fur  of  the 
otter  is  very  durable  and  very  handsome. 
Good  skins  are  worth  about  twenty  dollars. 

On  some  of  the  Alaska  islands  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made — and  with  fairly 
good  results — in  breeding  the  blue  fox.  In 
small  enclosures  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
to  do  well,  though  in  its  home  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  Northwest  it  breeds  readily.  The 
pelts  sell  for  about  forty-four  dollars. 

In  raising  beaver  in  captivity  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  might  be  found  in  providing  them 
with  food,  which  consists  largely  of  the 
tender  bark  of  the  branches  of  trees  like 
the  aspen,  cottonwood,  poplar,  alder  and 
willow.  Nevertheless,  beaver  are  easily 
handled  and  become  tame  and  friendly. 
The  beaver  might  almost  be  called  the 
maker  of  western  American  history,  for  it 
was  in  search  of  the  skins  of  this  animal 
that  the  first  trappers  and  traders  spread 
themselves  over  the  western  country.  The 
raccoon  is  probably  easily  reared,  but  not 


very  much  is  known  about  it.  For  otter, 
beavers  and  raccoon  running  water  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  an  abundance  of  plant  life  for 
the  beaver. 

HE  enclosures  described  in  the  Year 
Book  are  small  and  inexpensive.  How¬ 
ever,  they  must  be  strong  enough  to 
absolutely  hold  the  animals ;  must  have 
water  and  shade,  and  should  be  set  some¬ 
what  apart  and  protected  from  the  public, 
since  some  species  are  nervous  and  easily 
frightened.  Except  for  the  beaver — and 
for  the  otter,  which  lives  largely  on  fish  or 
birds — the  ordinary  scrapings  from  the 
plates  of  the  table  would  do  for  most  of 
the  animals  in  question.  Milk,  bread, 


I.  The  Fretful  Porcupine. 

PORTSMEN-NATURALISTS  have 
penned  page  after  page  to  tell  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  field;  volumes  have  been 
written  in  describing  how  the  crafty  hunter 
has  foiled  the  cunningest  of  animals.  But 
little  has  been  said  about  the  other  side  of 
the  case.  The  countless  instances  where 
the  creatures  of  the  wilds  have  made  a 
fool  of  the  hunter  have  been  somewhat  ig- 


Have  You  Tried  to  Shake  One  Out? 


nored  in  forest  lore.  Every  man  who  has 
spent  some  years  afield  can  recall,  and 
with  no  little  pleasure,  times  without  num¬ 
ber  when  he  pitted  his  intelligence  against 
the  cunning  of  some  dumb  beast — and  the 
dumb  beast  won.  Such  experiences  add  not 
a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  life  in  the  open, 
and  of  studying  the  wild  things  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  Forest  and  Stream  will 
present  a  series  of  incidents  of  this  kind, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  first. 

An  ordinary  specimen  of  the  humble 
porcupine  once  gave  a  young  hunter  one 
of  the  most  uncomfortable  few  moments 
of  his  life.  The  animal  was  discovered 
on  the  ground  and  a  desire  for  his  photo¬ 


crackers  and  mush  will  support  them  well. 
A  §reat  danger  in  the  case  of  all  is  that 
they  will  be  overfed  and  made  fat.  This, 
not  only  interferes  with  breeding,  but  en¬ 
courages  disease. 

Dr.  Dearborn  is  conducting  a  fur-farm 
for  the  Government  on  a  large  scale  at 
Keeseville,  New  York,  in  the  Adirondaeks, 
and  the  results  of  his  experiments  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  Readers  of  Forest 
and  Stream  who  wish  to  secure  his  paper 
can  obtain  it  without  cost  from  the  Division, 
of  Publications  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  applying  for 
“Fur  Farming  as  a  Side  Line,”  Year  Book 
Separate  No.  693. 


graph  at  once  developed.  But  “porky”  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  the  camera,  and  so 
straightway  started  to  climb  the  slim  sap¬ 
ling  under  which  he  was  feeding,  never 
stopping  until  he  reached  the  top.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  shake  him  out, 
and  to  accomplish  this  one  of  the  two  pho¬ 
tographer-hunters  shinned  up  the  almost 
branchless  trunk  nearly  to  his  perch. 

The  fifteen-foot  fall  that  porky  risked 
did  him  no  harm,  and  hardly  had  he  struck 
the  ground  when  he  was  on  his  way  up 
the  tree  again,  quills  bristling.  The  human 
climber  had  a  sudden  desire  to  set  foot 
on  Mother  Earth,  but  the  rocky  ground 
below  did  not  look  like  a  comfortable  place 
to  land,  and  there  was  no  way  to  descend 
by  the  natural  route — down  the  tree — with¬ 
out  coming  in  contact  with  the  upward 
bound  porcupine.  The  man  on  the  ground 
was  appealed  to,  but  he  saw  the  humor  of 
the  situation  and  not  until  the  nose  of  the 
animal  and  the  hunter’s  feet  were  in  jux¬ 
taposition  did  he  condescend  to  poke  the 
animal  from  the  tree  with  a  long  stick. 

Then  the  “hedgehog”  was  tethered  with 
a  cord,  and  the  camera  got  in  its  deadly 
work. 

THERE  is  also  the  case  of  the  porcu¬ 
pine  that  played  possum.  Two  men 
on  a  trout  fishing  trip  in  the  forests 
of  Vermont  were  settling  down  for  the 
night  when  one  of  the  mammals  was  seen 
making  its  way  along  a  few  rods  distant. 
The  nearby  camp  showed  abundant  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  nuisance  the  rodent  was 
committing  through  its  habit  of  gnawing 
wood.  So  one  of  the  anglers  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  moving  form.  A  sharp  blow 
on  the  head,  and  Mr.  Porcupine  went 
through  the  motions  of  giving  up  the  ghost. 
His  assailant  left  the  still  form  lying  on 
its  back  with  the  remark:  Take  that!  and 
I  guess  you’ll  be  there  in  the  morning. 

But  when,  armed  with  a  knife,  the  angler- 
slayer  went  out  to  bring  in  the  head  so 
he  could  present  it  for  a  bounty,  he  found 
not  even  a  drop  of  blood  remaining  to 
mark  the  scene  of  the  supposed  slaughter. 
The  animal  had  revived  and  stolen  away 
in  the  night. 


THE  HUNTED  FOILS  THE  HUNTER 

YOUR  OWN  ADVENTURES  PROBABLY  INCLUDE 
SOME  WHERE  THE  WILY  ANIMAL  OUTWITTED  YOU 

By  GEORGE  L.  KIRK. 
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THE  MT.  M'KINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 

A  MONUMENT  TO  THE  PERSEVERANCE  OF  TWO 
MEN  AND  TWO  FAMOUS  OUTDOOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  winter  of  1907-08  Charles  Sheldon 
spent  alone  on  the  shoulders  of  Mt. 
McKinley  in  Alaska.  He  went  up 
there  in  the  fall  with  a  dog  team  and  a 
helper,  and  built  himself  a  cabin  close  to 
timber  line.  Then,  sending  back  his  man 
and  his  dogs  to  a  situation  where  life  was 
easier,  he  remained  there  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  observation  of  the  animal  life 
of  the  region. 

To  an  outdoor  man  whose  constitution 
was  so  robust  as  to  be  able  to  bear  some 
cold  and  much  hard  work,  and  whose  tem¬ 
perament  was  such  that  he  did  not  require 
the  companionship  of  his  fellows,  a  winter 
spent  on  the  shoulders  of  Mt.  McKinley 
was  full  of  joy.  Game  was  enormously 
abundant,  and  the  observation  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  an  Arctic  winter  furnished  a  never- 
failing  source  of  interest. 

Alaska  long  remained  the  only  untouched 
game  region  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
)ut  of  late  years  the  term  untouched  can 
io  longer  be  applied  to  it.  At  the  same 
:ime,  there  are  still  vast  areas  there  which 
have  never  been  hunted,  and  until  within 
a  very  few  years  one  of  these  was  the 
Mt.  McKinley  region. 

THE  idea  of  a  great  game  refuge  in 
Alaska  occurred  to  Mr.  Sheldon  years 
ago,  and  he  often  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  men  of  tastes  like  his-  As  time 
went  on  the  project  took  shape  in  his  mind, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  early  in  1916,  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don,  as  chairman  of  the  club’s  game  preser¬ 
vation  committee,  was  authorized  to  act 
for  the  club  in  the  effort  to  get  such  a 
refuge  set  aside  in  the  form  of  a  national 
park.  Much  interest  in  Alaska  had  re¬ 
cently  been  aroused,  and  the  Government 
had  taken  steps  to  build  a  railroad  running 
north  up  the  Susitna  River  and  then  cross¬ 
ing  a  divide  and  running  down  the  Nenana 
River. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  Mr.  Sheldon  went  to  Washington  and 
presented  his  plan  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Interior  Department.  This  covered  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  a  national  park  whose  south¬ 
erly  line  should  pass  south  and  east  of 
Mts.  McKinley  and  Foraker,  and  include 
the  great  Muldrow  Glacier,  as  well  as  the 
foothills  about  the  heads  of  the  Toklat 
Rivers.  The  park  as  laid  out  by  Mr.  Shel- 
lon,  and  as  afterwards  surveyed  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  forces,  is 
roughly  a  parallelogram  running  northeast 
and  southwest,  with  Mt.  Russell  at  its 
southwesterly  corner,  the  parallelogram  be¬ 
ing  bent  sharply  to  the  north  not  far  from 
the  parallel  of  63  deg.  30  min.  north  lati¬ 
tude.  Its  area  is  about  2,200  square  miles. 

BY  an  odd  coincidence,  only  a  short  time 
after  Mr.  Sheldon  had  brought  his 
plan  to  the  attention  of  the  Interior 
Department,  Mr.  Belmore  Brown,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Campfire  Club,  presented  him¬ 


self  in  Washington  to  advocate  a  some¬ 
what  similar  plan;  similar  in  the  sense  that 
it  contemplated  a  great  game  refuge  in 
Alaska.  The  representatives  of  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  and  of  the  Campfire 
Club  at  once  got  together,  called  in  as 
helpers  officials  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  and  Propagation  Association, 
and  finally  arranged  to  put  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the 
association,  John  B-  Burnham,  who  had  so 
efficiently  handled  the  Federal  migratory 
bird  law. 

When  the  matter  was  presented  to  Hon. 
James  Wickersham,  delegate  from  Alaska, 
he  at  once  saw  the  advantage  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  setting  aside  such  an  area,  which, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Government 
railway,  would  become  accessible  to  the 
tourists  of  the  world  and  could  hardly  fail 
to  attract  many  visitors  to  Alaska.  In  the 
spring  of  1916,  therefore,  Mr.  Wickersham 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  setting  aside 
the  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park,  and  de¬ 
fining  its  boundaries.  The  bill  suffered  the 
usual  discouragements  and  delays  of  meas¬ 
ures  that  have  no  particular  politics  in  them, 
and  was  still  further  handicapped  by  the 
unfortunate  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war  in  Europe.  Hearings  were  had 
at  Washington,  at  which  various  persons 
familiar  with  the  subject  set  forth  before 
a  sub-committee  of  the  public  lands  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  the  importance  of  es¬ 
tablishing  such  a  park  now — before  it  was 
too  late. 

MR.  McCLINTIC,  the  chairman  of  this 
sub-committee,  was  much  interested 
in  the  proposition.  He  gave  the  mat¬ 
ter  careful  and  impartial  consideration,  and 
at  length  favorably  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House.  Meantime,  the  bill  had  passed  the 
Senate.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintic  and  Mr.  Wickersham  it  was  brought 
to  a  vote  in  the  House,  though  not  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  it  had  passed  the 


Senate.  However,  Senator  Pittman,  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  succeeded  in  having  it  again  brought 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  the  differences 
between  the  two  bills  were  reconciled.  The 
bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  and  is  now  law- 

The  region  covered  by  this  new  national 
park  includes  the  highest  mountain  in 
North  America,  and  is  one  of  marvelous 
beauty.  It  has  towering  peaks,  deep  can¬ 
yons,  mighty  glaciers,  great  rivers,  and  an> 
abundant  fauna.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  park,  about  the  heads  of  the  Toklat 
Rivers,  is  a  favorite  range  for  white  moun¬ 
tain  sheep  and  caribou,  while  further  to  the 
westward  on  the  northern  slopes  moose 
abound,  and  bears  are  numerous.  All  the 
fur-bearers  of  the  north  are  found  in  the- 
country,  and  beaver  are  extremely  plenti¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Stephen  R.  Capps,  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  who  recently  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  proposed  park  for  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  abundance  of  wild  animals  there. 
In  one  day  lqje  counted  no  less  than  1,500- 
caribou,  and  he  took  a  photograph  which 
shows  a  group  of  some  hundreds  of  these 
animals  gathered  together  on  a  gravel-bar, 
where  the  strong  winds  tend  to  keep  the 
mosquitoes  from  them. 

Many  of  those  interested  in  Alaska  and 
in  this  splendid  park  would  have  been  glad 
if  the  name  given  it  might  have  been  that 
used  by  the  Indians  for  the  great  mountain 
which  stands  guard  over  it.  The  name 
Denali  National  Park  seems  to  have  far 
more  character,  as  it  has  far  more  sim¬ 
plicity,  than  even  the  name  of  a  great 
President  of  the  United  States. 

American  sportsmen  and  nature-lovers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  especially  on  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  competent  men 
were  found  who  were  able  so  to  present 
this  matter  to  Congress  as  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  legislators  and  to  carry 
the  matter  to  a  successful  issue. 


One  of  Alaska’s  Great  Glaciers. 
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CANADA’S  NATIONAL  PARKS 

BY  DEVELOPING  THEM  INTO  A  “NATURAL  HISTORY  SCHOOL” 

THE  DOMINION  IS  SETTING  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  AMERICA 


IN  the  matter  of  setting  aside  national 
parks  which  shall  serve  as  pleasure 
grounds  for  her  people,  Canada  has  set 
an  example  which  the  United  States  may 
well  ponder.  Her  government  recognizes 
the  importance  to  human  welfare  and  hu¬ 
man  efficiency  of  giving  opportunity  to 
all  her  people  for  recreation  in  the  out¬ 
doors — recreation  essential  to  overcome  the 
conditions  of  modern  life,  which  tend  con¬ 
stantly  to  sap  the  public  health. 

Besides  this,  Canada  is  farsighted  enough 
to  recognize  that  in  her  waste  places,  so- 
called,  she  has  a  great  national  asset, 
which  each  year  will  bring  into  the  coun¬ 
try  many  visitors  spending  great  sums  of 
money,  and  that  these  people — more  or 
less  well-to-do — will,  by  visiting  these  na¬ 
tional  parks,  learn  something  about  the 
great  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
us;  will  come  again,  and  will  tend  to 
bring  others  with  them.  Canada’s  won¬ 
derful  scenery,  its  great  tracts  of  timber, 
as  yet  almost  untouched,  its  waters  teem¬ 
ing  with  fish,  and  its  forests  with  game, 
make  an  appeal  to  various  classes  of  people 
which  many  of  them  find  it  hard  to  resist. 

T0  the  outdoor  man  interested  in  wild 
life  these  national  parks  present  won¬ 
derful  attractions  in  the  fauna,  the 
flora  and  the  other  forms  of  life  which 
abound  there.  Here  those  who  know  about 
wild  life  may  increase  their  knowledge,  and 
those  who  know  nothing  about  it  may  at¬ 
tempt  the  beginnings  of  knowledge.  It 
has  been  well  said  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Dominion  Parks  that  “in  future  years 
the  parks  should  be  the  natural  history 
schools  of  Canada,  and  ultimately,  as 
civilization  encroaches  more  and  more  upon 
the  wilderness,  the  parks  will  probably  be 
the  only  places  where  the  native  fauna  and 
flora  will  be  found  in  a  natural  state.” 

In  Canada’s  national  parks  exists  now 
the  greatest  collection  of  buffalo  on  the 
earth.  There  are  still  some  antelope  there, 
though  in  Canada,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
antelope  appear  to  be  verging  on  extinction. 
Deer,  moose,  elk  and  caribou  are  being 
preserved  in  these  wild  life  refuges  so 
wisely  set  apart. 


Canada  has  long  had  national  parks,  but 
we  believe  it  was  the  Honorable  Frank 
Oliver,  during  his  administration,  who 
made  the  greatest  increases  in  their  area, 
and  the  plans  he  set  on  foot  have  been 
carried  out  and  broadened  in  a  manner  that 
is  most  gratifying.  In  the  national  park 
at  Banff  herds  of  white  goats,  sheep  and 
other  wild  animals  are  to  be  seen  by  the 
visitors.  People  love  to  look  at  wild  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  groups  of  tourists  make  special 
trips  to  the  feeding  range  of  these  creatures 
to  see  them. 

Within  the  year  Jasper  Park  and  Water- 
ton  Lakes  Park  have  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  increases  in  their  area  will  do 
much  to  assist  in  preserving  the  wild  life 
of  the  Rockies.  Jasper  Park  has  been  en¬ 
larged  from  1,000  to  4,400  square  miles, 
while  the  Waterton  Lakes  Park,  originally 
very  small,  has  been  so  enlarged  that  it 


now  covers  423  square  miles.  And  as  it 
adjoins  the  Glacier  National  Park,  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  an  international  game  refuge  has 
practically  been  established,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

THE  high  price  of  furs  to-day  suggests 
the  great  reduction  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  fur-bearing  animals,  once 
the  source  of  immense  wealth  to  Canada 
and  to  the  United  States,  but  now  almost 
extinct  within  our  borders,  and  in  Canada 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers'.  The  protec¬ 
tion  of  these  animals,  especially  the  beaver, 


in  Algonquin  Park  has  greatly  increased 
their  numbers,  and  an  extension  of  this 
preservation  will  be  useful  to  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  done  much  in  es¬ 
tablishing  refuges  for  wild  fowl,  and  for 
water  birds,  and  it  has  passed  a  law  for  the 
preservation  of  migratory  birds,  and  Can¬ 
ada  has  done  her  part  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  entered  into  not  long  ago.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  two  countries 
should  work  together  in  caring  for  the 
migratory  birds,  and  it  is  a  happy  situation 
that  both  seem  now  willing  to  do  it. 

The  report  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Harkin,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Dominion  Parks,  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  is  a  document  of  extreme  interest. 
To  Mr.  Harkin’s  report  are  added  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Dominion  Parks, 
and  more  detailed  reports  about  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Yoho  and  Glacier,  Buffalo, 
Elk  Island,  Waterton  Lakes,  Jasper,  Revel- 
stoke,  and  St.  Lawrence  Island  Parks.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  it  gives  reports  by  the  curator 
of  the  Banff  Museum,  by  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  the  timber  and  grazing  inspector,  and 
an  analysis  of  nationalities  of  visitors  to 
the  various  hotels.  The  report  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  number  of  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  wild  game. 

IT  IS  in  the  preservation  of  wild  life  es¬ 
pecially  that  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream  are  interested.  The  number 
of  buffalo  in  Buffalo  Park  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  the  natural  increase 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  report  was  202. 
The  losses  are  small,  but  each  year  a  few 
buffalo  are  injured  in  fighting  and  in  other 
ways,  and  either  die  or  must  be  killed.  In 
Buffalo  Park  are  also  elk,  moose  and  mule- 
deer,  which  are  doing  very  well,  but  the 
antelope  do  not  thrive,  and  are  now  re¬ 
duced  to  three,  all  bucks.  About  Buffalo 
Park  farming  has  been  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  on  210  acres  rowed  to  oats, 
no  less  than  14,000  bushels  were  harvested. 

In  Elk  Island  Park  there  are  9 7  buffalo, 
and  elk  and  deer,  all  in  good  condition. 
Hay  was  harvested  for  winter  feed.  Here 
also  are  now  31  moose,  five  calves  having 
been  born  the  last  season. 

The  game  is  reported  to  be  increasing 
and  becoming  tamer  in  Jasper  Park.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  seen  at  points  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  railroad  and  the  deer  come 
down  even  to  the  townsites.  There  are 
many  beaver,  which  are  increasing,  and 
bears  and  other  large  game  are  often  seen 
in  the  park.  Jasper  Park  was  visited  re¬ 
cently  by  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  and  his  wife, 
who  brought  a  party  with  them,  and  a 
poem  written  by  the  author  is  printed  in 
the  report. 

Revelstoke  Park  has  within  its  limits 
bear,  deer  and  caribou,  while  the  fishing 
there  is  said  to  be  extraordinarily  good. 

On  the  whole  the  report  on  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Parks  is  a  paper  of  extreme  interest, 
and  one  that  every  outdoor  man  should 
possess.  It  can  be  obtained  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Do¬ 
minion  Parks  Branch,  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Canadian  Park  Scenery. 


HUNTING  VIA  MOTORCYCLE. 

By  Charles  Askins. 

In  the  old  days — no  longer  ago  than  last 
year,  and  every  year  before  for  at  least 
ten — no  man  was  forbidden  to  shoot  on 
Dave’s  place  except  he  came  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  stopped  the  machine  in  the 
public  road.  Better  shake  a  red  flag  at  a 
stub-tailed,  long-h'orned,  wall-eyed  bull 
than  get  out  of  a  car  and  enter  Dave’s 
fields  with  a  gun. 

We  had  fully  discussed  the  whole  thing, 
Dave  and  I,  arriving  at  the  unalterable 
conviction  that  if  game  was  decreasing  in 
this  country  it  was  solely  because  of  the 
use  of  automobiles  by  shooting  parties. 
California  game  had  found  its  way  into  a 
motor  car;  Michigan  deer,  Wisconsin 
grouse,  Minnesota  ducks,  Oklahoma  quail, 
were  all  going  the  same  route.  But  not 
any  of  Dave’s  game  or  of  his  neighbor’s 
game  was  going  that  way.  Not  if  a  husky 
and  determined  farmer  could  prevent  it. 

In  deference  to  Dave’s  convictions,  and 
my  own,  I  used  to  ride  out  to  his  place  on 
horseback,  and  never  by  any  chance  in¬ 
vited  a  machine-man  to  accompany  me. 

Like  many  American  farmers,  Dave  fi¬ 
nally  reached  a  point  where  he  had  enough 
money  and  enough  work.  He  disposed  of 
his  stock,  rented  his  farm,  and  moved  into 
town.  He  had  retained  one  good  driving 
•am  ind  for  a  time  he  drove  it.  But  the 
automobiles  dashed  past  him,  and  he  found 
himself  forever  traveling  in  their  dust. 
You  know  what  happened:  he  sold  the 
team  and  bought  a  car — a  good  one. 

Dave  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  shoot, 
and  as  I  always  found  time  enough,  of 
course  we  would  shoot  together.  That  had 
become  a  fixed  habit.  One  afternoon  he 
came  over  to  tell  me  that  he  had  heard  of 
thousands  of  doves  appearing  on  the  river 
fifteen  miles  away. 

“I  thought  we  might  drive  out  there,” 
said  Dave  hesitatingly. 

“It  is  a  long  ways  back  from  the  road; 
a  car  can  never  get  over  that  trail,”  was 
my  reply.  “And  I  doubt  if  we  could  get 
in  with  a  team  anyhow.  It  would  take 
all  day  to  drive  out  there.” 

Again  Dave  smiled.  “There  is  only  one 
way  to  go  hunting  now-a-days,”  was  his 
comment,  as  he  walked  around  to  the  side 
of  his  pleasant  bungalow.  There  was  a 
notorcycle  leaning  against  the  door  of  the 
ummer  kitchen. 

Dave  pulled  her  out,  set  her  up  firmly 
on  her  props,  and  lashed  our  guns  to  a 
carrier  he  had  arranged  on  the  side.  The 
lunch  and  thermos  bottle  and  the  shells 
were  cached  under  a  platform-seat  in  the 
rear,  and  I  was  invited  to  get  up  behind. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  we  were 
wheeling  down  the  road. 

We  lifted  that  machine  over  barbed-wire 
fences,  speeded  down  corn-rows,  took  a 
short  cut  across  a  pasture,  and  followed  a 
cow-path  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  until  we 
reached  our  shooting  grounds.  We  killed 
the  limit,  and  were  back  in  town  in  time 
for  supper. 

Times  certainly  have  changed. 


Everybody’s  Motorcycle! 

For  workmen  of  all  classes,  for  business  men  of  all 
professions  and  vocations,  for  boys  graduating  from 
the  bicycle,  for  sportsmen,  for  everybody  who  seeks  a 
highly  perfected,  low-cost,  two-wheel,  power-driven 
vehicle,  the  ideal  machine  is  the  1917 

fmdum  LkjhtTuiin 

With  Four  Cycle  Opposed  Motor 

Light  in  weight,  modified  speed  and  power,  mechanical  simplicity,  easy 
to  handle,  always  under  perfect  control,  vibrationless,  comfortable costs 
little  to  buy  and  to  run.  Not  a  bicycle  with  motor  attachments,  but  a 
high  grade,  dependable  motorcycle,  built  and  backed  by  the  '  largest 
motorcycle  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

# 

Beautiful  1917  Indian  Catalog  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  the  1917  Indian  Light  Twin,  the  famous 
Indian  Powerplus  Motocycle,  Indian  Side  Car,  Indian 
Electrically  Equipped  and  ten  other  model  Bicycles. 

Send  for  it. 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  814  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

{Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
lands  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Sahnon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Xw 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  il  usfrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to  *nusiraiea 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


A  Glorious  Vacation 

—out  in  the  open  with  your  “Old  Town  Canoe.”  No  out¬ 
fit  is  complete  without  this  light,  swift,  durable  canoe. 
Takes  you  everywhere,  easily  and  comfortably.  Will  last 
indefinitely.  Made  of  long  length,  seasoned  cedar,  canvas 
covered  and  absolutely  waterproof  and  warpproof.  An 
amazing  bargain  for  the  price— only  $34  and  up  for  the 
best  canoes  in  the  world.  Order  from  dealer  or  factory 
—4000  ready  to  ship.  Catalog  on  request. 


Wd clown  Cancei 


Old  Town  Canoe  Co. 

694  Fourth  St. 

Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Quality  Inspirationist  of 
Dowagiac 


Tells  “Baby  Crab”  Wiggler 
Secrets 

WHEN  the  House  of  Heddon  orig¬ 
inated  and  brought  out  the  pioneer 
wiggling  bait  just  ten  years  ago, 
we  started  something. 

And  now  we  have  finished  it — in  our 
1917  “Baby  Crab.”  We  thought  it  perfect 
before,  but  now  we  have  ultra  perfection. 

This  bait,  travel¬ 
ing  backward  like 
a  crab,  is  fish-sure, 
9  n  a  g  1  e  s  s,  98 °7e 
weedless  —  and 
casts  like  a  bullet. 

Here’s  the  basic 
principle  that  we 
realized  and  util¬ 
ized  —  that  the 
hooks  approach  the 
weeds  from  a  for¬ 
ward  parallel  di¬ 
rection,  whereas  the 
strike  comes  from 
the  opposite  angle — sidewise  or  rearward. 
Hence  the  possibility  of  guarding  from  the 
front  and  not  the  rear — 
weedless  but  not  fishless. 

It  works.  Baby  Crab 
rides  at  a  tipped-down 
angle,  the  body  and  pat¬ 
ented 
co 

obstructions,  yet  leaving 
the  double  barbs  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  fish  with 
deadly  exposure. 

Wiggle?  Baby  Crab  has  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  wiggling  movement  you  ever  saw 
in  a  bait — minus  the  excessive  water  resist¬ 
ance  that  tires  you  so  with  others.  And 
no  freak  body-curvatures  to  spoil  the  aim. 

So  your  Baby  Crab  is  in  the  water 
more — you  plant  it  fearlessly  in  just  the 
haunts  where  the  game  fish  are — and  you’re 
practically  certain  of  every  strike. 

Think  what  this  perfection  means  to  you. 
Ninety  cents  we  get  for  it — prepaid,  in 
imitation  crab  or  any  standard  color.  Or 
if  a  dollar  is  easier  to  send,  we  return 
change  or  include  extra  hooks — as  you 
please.  Or  for  $3.00  you  get  four  Babies — 
pick  your  colors — value  $3.60. 

Better  get  our  circular  and  Free  Art 
Book  of  all  the  Heddon  things  for  anglers. 
Address  James  Heddon’s  Sons,  Box 
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Oh,  how  it  wiggles  ! 


Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  Direct  with 
the  Manufacturer 

SPECIALIZATION 


The  unquestioned  superiority  of  the 
Edward  vom  Hofe  Tackle  proves  the  truth 
of  the  contention  that  the  highest  efficiency 
is  the  result  of  specialization.  The  price 
you  pay  will  be  refunded  if  the  goods  you 
buy  of  us  are  not  satisfactory.  Better 
Tackle  for  your  money  here  no  matter  what 
price  Tackle  you  buy. 

178  page  catalog  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  &  Company 
105-107  Fulton  St.  New  York  City 


A  COMMON  ERROR  IN  THE  USE 
OF  THE  POCKET  COMPASS. 

VERYBODY  knows  that  a  compass  and 
map  are  valuable  for  helping  the  lost 
camper  to  get  his  bearings.  But  how 
many  amateur  outers  are  able  to  use  the 
compass  with  accuracy  for  such  purposes? 

Some  sort  of  map  of  his  outing  area 
should  be  carried  by  every  sportsman. 
And  the  first  thing  he  should  do  if  he 
feels  himself  getting  lost  is  to  orient  him¬ 
self  on  the  map  by  observing  the  topog¬ 
raphy,  drainage  and  other  natural  features 
shown  on  it.  Having  approximately  de¬ 
termined  his  position  on  the  map,  he  should 
draw  a  line  from  this  point  to  the  nearest 
familiar  locality,  and  observe  what  angle 
this  line  makes  with  the  north  line  on  the 
map. 

Let  us  say  that  it  runs  6o  degrees  east 
of  north.  Then  by  walking  N  6o  degrees  E 
he  would  arrive  eventually  at  the  familiar 
locality.  But  here  is  just  where  many  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  mistake. 

If  the  compass  needle  pointed  true  north 
(towards  the  geographic  north  pole)  it 
would  be  an  easy'  matter  to  detefmine  the 
direction  of  N  6o  degrees  E.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  does  not  point  true  north  (with 
negligible  exceptions).  It  points  to  the 
magnetic  north  pole,  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  north  for  eastern  States  and  to  the  east 
of  north  for  the  western  States.  The  dec¬ 
lination  may  be  from  o  to  26  degrees,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  locality. 


TO  determine  the  exact  declination  in 
a  given  locality,  you  can  procure  a  map 
showing  magnetic  declinations  for  the 
United  States  from  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  few 
cents.  Having  once  looked  up  the  number 
of  degrees  declination  for  your  locality,  it 
is  easy  to  remember  and  apply  it. 

In  northern  Maine  the  needle  points  20 
I  degrees  west  of  true  north,  and  since  good 
maps  are  usually  plotted  true  north,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  lost  camper  to  apply  the  cor¬ 
rection.  For  example,  let  us  say  you  wish 


to  go  in  the  direction  N  60  degrees  E  (true 
reading)  and  the  magnetic  declination  is 
20  degrees  west.  Then  your  compass 
needle  points  20  degrees  west  of  north  in 
your  region,  and  so  you  must  add  the  20 
degree  correction  to  your  N  60  degrees  E 
and  get  N  80  degrees  E.  If  you  walk  N 
80  degrees  E,  you  will  be  walking  along 
the  line  which  on  your  map  reads  N  60 
degrees  E  (true  reading). 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  help  you 
figure  it  out. 

And  remember  that  20  degrees  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  on  a  long  hike. 
For  example,  in  a  distance  of  as  little  as 
five  miles,  the  error  would  bring  you  nearly 
two  miles  from  your  intended  destination 
in  Maine. 


HAVE  YOU  COMPILED  A  WOODS 
MANUAL  OF  YOUR  OWN? 

HOW  many  of  you  campers  take  a 
small  notebook  with  you  on  your 
trips  to  the  woods?  Not  an  empty 
book  for  jotting  down  useful  facts  as  they 
come  up  in  wilderness  rambles,  but  a  note¬ 
book  that’s  already  packed  brimful  of  valu¬ 
able  data  on  pretty  nearly  everything  of 
especial  valu^  to  an  outdoorsman.  Such 
a  booklet  lies  before  me  now.  It  is  3 
inches  wide,  4%  inches  long,  5-16  of  an 
inch  thick  and  holds  72  pages — and  is  en¬ 
cased  in  a  tidy  red  leather  cover. 

Opening  it  up,  we  have  before  us  some 
small,  snappy,  vitally  important  paragraphs 
and  suggestions  that  spell  extreme  comfort 
in  the  woods.  First  on  the  list  is  “Getting 
lost  and  what  to  do”;  then  “Various  kinds 
of  woods  used  in  cooking  and  night  fires”; 
“How  to  build  a  log  cabin” — in  1,017  words 
exact;  “First-aid  hints”;  “How  to  make 
camp  for  the  night” — in  55  minutes ;  “Some 
stick-to-the-ribs  easily-prepared  meals  for 
the  hungry  woodsman” ;  “Back-packing 
food  list — one  man  for  two  weeks”;  and 
“How  I  lost  myself  for  seven  days  near 
the  Wild  River  in  northern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.” 

Once  the  writer  went  on  a  lone  camping 
trip  with  the  express  purpose  of  losing 
himself — yearning  for  adventure  was  the 
reason.  I  went  there  to  “inspect”  that 
neck  of  the  woods  and  to  get  a  line  on  its 
resources  for  canoeing,  fishing,  hunting 
and  camping.  And  inspect  it  I  did.  Shades 
of  Daniel  Boone  and  Lewis  and  Clark!  I 
never  saw  a  more  rugged  country,  with 
ideal  conditions  for  the  skilled  canoeman, 
the  Walton-ite  and  the  Deerslayer ! 

The  region  is  essentially  a  forest  coun¬ 
try  and  consists  mainly  of  vast  areas  of 
real  primeval  forests,  as  well  as  second- 
growth  timber  and  burnt-down  lands.  The 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 
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At  this  end  of  the 
shell  is  the  name  of 
the  powder.  Ask  for 
and  look  for 

INFALLIBLE 
or  “E.  C."” 
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Know  Your 
Shotgun  Shells 

YOU  can’t  know  too  much  about  the 
shells  you  shoot.  The  information  1 
you  should  have  is  easy  to  obtain  for  ® 
it  is  told  on  the  shell  itself.  The  two  ends 
give  the  story. 

On  the  base  you  will  of  course  find  the 
name  of  the  maker  and  the  loader  of  the 
shell,  and  the  gauge.  At  the  other  end, 
on  the  top  wad,  are  printed  the  size  and 
quantity  of  shot,  the  quantity  of  powder 
and,  last  but  not  least  —  the  name  of  the 
ponvder. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders, 
Infallible  and  “E.  C.”,  may  be  obtained 
in  any  standard  make  of  shell.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  name  of  the  maker  of  your  favorite 
shell  is  given  in  the  column  to  the  right. 

The  next  time  you  order  shotgun  shells 
it  will  pay  you  to  see  that  they  are  loaded 
with  Infallible  or  “E.  C.” Powder.  By  so 
doing  you  will  obtain  a  powder  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  and  of  uniform  quality — a  pow¬ 
der  that  gives  unusually  light  recoil,  high 
velocity,  and  even  patterns.  You  will  find 
the  name  of  the  powder  stenciled  on  the 
outside  of  the  box,  as  well  as  on  the 
top  wad. 

For  a  booklet  on  ammunition,  of 
terest  to  any  sportsman,  address 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO, 

1061  Market  Street 
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Wilmington 


Delaware 


On  this  end  is  the 
name  of  the  maker. 
Hercules  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powders 
may  be  obtained  in 
shells  made  by  the 
following: 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.  S. 

WESTERN 

WINCHESTER 


trails  are  all  well  marked  and  rangers’  log 
shacks  are  found  in  the  more  accessible 
spots. 

I  stopped  at  Gilead,  Maine,  and  took 
a  nine  mile  buckboard  to  the  ranger  sta¬ 
tion  at  Wild  River,  where  I  got  some 
explanation  as  to  trails  and  other  details. 
And  I  had  a  map  of  the  region,  so  that  I 
didn’t  feel  altogether  green.  I  hit  the 
trail  south,  then  westerly  to  beautiful 
Marian  Brook,  where  I  camped  for  the 
night. 

There  was  something  in  the  air  that 
night  that  made  me  feel  wonderful.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  delightful  talk  I  had  with 
the  ranger.  At  any  rate,  the  feeling  of 
utter  solitude  in  the  deep  woods  made  me 
drink  in  the  pine-laden  air.  It  was  late 
August  and  the  weather  was  supreme.  My 
only  regret  was  that  I  left  my  camera 
home.  The  second  day  out  I  came  upon 
a  doe  leisurely  drinking  at  the  water’s  edge 
with  her  protege  to  the  right— and  I  only 
fifteen  feet  away. 

Every  day  saw  me  on  the  go ;  each  night 
a  new  camp,  new  scenery  and  the  writer 
chuckling  in  glee  and  sometimes  laughing 
aloud,  as  a  miser  over  his  hoard  of  gold. 

I  was  out  four  days  and  then  hit  the  back 
trail  to  the  Wild  River  ranger  station. 
My  grub  supply  was  good  for  just  seven 
days,  and  with  a  sad  feeling  I  took  the 
road  back  to  Gilead,  Maine.  Some  time 
this  year  (in  August,  perhaps)  I  am  going 
to  pack  my  grub  and  duds  and  go  back  to 
that  region— this  time  still  deeper  into  the 
forest,  and  with  a  vestpocket  kodak. 

Besides  others,  there  is  a  little  treatise 
on  making  a  rubbing-stick  fire.  I  clipped 
the  pages  (two  of  them)  from  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton’s  book  bearing  on  rub¬ 
bing-stick  fires,  and  pasted  them  in  my 
little  book.  Whenever  I  get  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  make  a  rubbing-stick  fire,  I  do  so 
by  following  the  directions  explicitly — and 
I  succeed  every  time.  Some  day,  your  very 
life  may  depend  on  knowing  just  this. 

These  and  a  few  hundred  other  like 
suggestions  are  in  my  own  nature  library 
(that’s  what  I  call  it) — and  tucked  snugly 
in  my  ditty  bag,  it  goes  with  me  always. 

Nothing  in  my  entire  outfit  holds  such 
a  peculiar  charm  for  me  as  this  little  red 
book.  In  as  little  as  a  short  two  weeks’ 
vacation,  I  consult  my  booklet  as  much 
as  a  hundred  times  ;  and  to  say  that  I  de¬ 
rive  great  pleasure  from  it  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

Moral :  Make  up  such  a  tiny  book  of 
your  own  and  I’m  sure  it  will  make  your 
sojourn  to  the  woods  more  pleasant  in  a 
thousand  and  one  different  ways..  Sylvanus. 


TO  WATERPROOF  A  TENT. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Would  you  please  give  me  the  best  form¬ 
ula  for  waterproofing  a  thin  muslin  tent? 

J.  S.  White. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

[Dissolve  one-half  pound  each  sugar  of 
lead  and  powdered  alum  in  a  bucket  of 
rain  water,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a 
large  tub.  Soak  your  tent  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  then,  instead  of  wringing,  hang 
it  up  to  dry. 

Your  tent  after  this  treatment  will  prove 
waterproof.  Rain  may  hang  to  it  in 
globules,  but  will  not  go  through  the 
cloth.  This  treatment  will  also  prevent  mil¬ 
dew.] 


LARGE  GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE  ! 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE’S  ISLAND  OUTDONE' 
ST.  VINCENT  ISLAND,  FLA., 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  containing  over  13.000 
acres  of  pine  forest,  fresh  water  lakes,  grassy 
savannahs,  wild  boar,  native  Virginia  and 
Osceola  deer,  also  imported  Indian  deer,  wild 
cattle,  turkey,  millions  of  ducks  and  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  fish.  The  Island  with  bungalows 
hunting  lodges,  yachts,  boats  and  vehicles  for 
sale  to  close  an  estate.  Easily  protected.  Many 
thousand  acres  of  finest  pine  trees.  Booklet  sent 
on  request.  For  information  inquire  V  M 
Pierce,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York, 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed.  I  am  in  the  best  big  game 
country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am 
where  the  game  is.  Have  hunted  the  territory 
for  years.  Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and 
Elk  in  season.  Have  finest  trout  fishing  in  the 
world.  Have  no  other  business  but  hunting  and 
guiding  and  will  furnish  best  of  references  from 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have 
been  out  with  me.  You’d  better  come. 

Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide.  Bynum,  Mont. 


/  Gentleman's  Gun 

should  be  so  engraved  as  to  proclaim  his  personality. 

I  furnish  original  designs  and  execute  engraving  of  a 
high  order.  My  work  has  proven  most  satisfactory. 

Let  me  give  your  gun, 
rifle  or  revolver  that  ex¬ 
clusive,  personal  touch. 


R.  J.  KORNRRATH 

Engraver  and  Designer 
26  State  St. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


l 
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Fishing ! 

The  best, most  varied  and  “gamiest 
on  earth. 


’Way  up  in  the 

MAINE  WOODS 

easily  and  comfortably  accessible. 
There  the  fishing  is  perfect. 
Experienced,  licensed  guides  know 
every  foot  of  the  well-nigh  countless 
forest-waters. 

HUNTING,  CANOEING, 
CAMPING,  HIKING 


and  every  delight  of  the  wilds 
absolutely  safe.  Mlsll 


Women  Anglers 

will  find  every  facility  for  their 
comfort;  the  further  and  nearer 
streams  alike  are  prolific  in  sport. 

Send  for  “  In  the  Maine  Woods, 

1917”  illustrated.  It  has  many  new 
features  including  colored  sectional 
maps,  a  list  of  the  principal  waters 
and  how  they  may  be  reached,  dis¬ 
tances  from  R.R.  stations,  rates  for 
guides,  camps  and  hotels.  Mailed 
for  10  cents  and  many  times  worth 
it  for  it  contains  everything  one 
wishes  to  know.  It  is  a  mine  of 
information. 


Address  Geo.  M.  Houghton,  Pass¬ 
enger  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  C. 


-  America’s  Finest  Canoe  - 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  com¬ 
bined  to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free 
catalog  showing  the  many  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Racinewis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wls. 


„  map  of  the  roads  of  the 


LEEDAWL 
DOLLAR 
COMPASS 

You  need  more  than  your 
eyes  to  read  a  map— the  best 
ever  drawn  is  useless,  unless 
you  know  direction.  You  need  a 

I  rrnftUJI  Only  Guaranteed  Jeweled 
LttUHVVL  Compass  at  $1.00 

Ask  your  dealer.  I£  lie  does  not  have  them 
or  will  not  order  for  you,  send  direct  to  us. 
Ask  for  Free  Folder  or  send  10  cts.  for  book, 
“The  Compass.  The  Sign  Post  of  the  World" 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies ,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 


HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  A  GUN 

HAS  RIGHT  FIT  AND  DROP. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Please  state  how  one  can  know  when  a 
gun  is  a  fit,  and  what  drop  it  should  have. 
I  have  a  12-gauge  Baker  hammerless 
double-barrel,  with  s^-inch  drop.  If  I 
do  not  watch  myself  very  closely,  I  will 
always  flinch.  Awaiting  an  answer,  I  am, 

C.  F.  Smith. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.  . 

[It  is  impossible  to  tell  if  your  gun  fits 
you  without  seeing  you  handle  it  under 
a  variety  of  conditions.  In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  if  you  are  shooting  too 
slowly  your  gun  is  too  heavy  or  the 
stock  is  too  long.  If  you  shoot  under 
your  birds,  the  drop  is  too  great  or  the 
stock  is  too  short,  and  vice  versa. 

The  tendency  of  a  long  straight  stock  is 
to  deliver  the  shot  charge  too  high.  Tall 
slim  men  usually  shoot  best  with  longer 
stocks  and  require  more  drop  than  short 
stout  men. 

Flinching  is  sometimes  the  result  of  ex¬ 
cessive  recoil,  due  to  a  badly  fitting  gun,  or 
may  simply  be  the  result  of  nervousness. 

The  most  complete  and  practical  work  on 
this  subject  is  “Guncraft,”  published  by 
Forest  and  Stream.  The  price  is  $1.00.] 


“REBUILT”  SHELLS  BETTER 
THAN  TALLOWING  METHOD. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream :  , 

In  the  February  number  of  Forest  and 
Stream  I  read  the  article  of  Mr.  R.  Kings- 
land  Hay,  who  quoted  Mr.  F.  T.  Ford’s 


ry  a  shell  or  two  that  will  prove  effective 
at  100  yards  he  might  try  this: 

My  gun  is  a  ten-gauge.  Take  the  shot 
out  of  a  loaded  shell,  then  cut  a  twelve- 
gauge  shell  off  in  front  of  the  reinforcing 
near  its  base.  Remove  powder  and  shot 
but  leave  wad  in  crimped  end.  A  twelve- 
gauge  shell  is  a  trifle  too  large  to  fit  the 
muzzle  of  a  choked  ten-gauge.  Peel  off  a 
layer  or  more  of  the  twelve,  till  it  fits  the 
muzzle  of  the  ten.  Load  the  twelve  with 
shot  that  will  chamber,  placing  wad  on 
shot,  but  do  not  crimp.  Immerse  this  slug 
in  melted  tallow  and  insert  quickly  into  the 
ten-gauge  shell,  crimped  end  next  to  the 
powder. 

I  have  used  such  slugs  loaded  with  BBB, 
OOO,  and  small  buckshot  effectively  at  a 
distance  of  125  yards  and  without  any  bad 
effects  on  a  choked  gun.  This  system  can 
be  varied  to  any  size  <?f  shell  by  using  a 
smaller  shell  for  the  slug. 

By  experimenting  on  a  clean  field  at  a 
target,  the  casing  that  contains  the  shot 
can  be  found  at  a  distance  from  8  to  15 
rods  from  the  point  where  the  gun  was 
fired.  The  distance  however  will  depend 
on  how  tight  the  wad  on  top  of  the  shot 
fits,  or  in  other  words  the  shot  will  not 
leave  the  casing  until  the  casing  is  forced 
back  by  air  resistance  and  the  shot  set  free. 

And  from  this  point  to  the  target,  if  it 
is  a  reasonable  distance,  the  pattern  and 
penetration  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  tho’ 
shot  from  an  ordinary  shell  from  the  same 
point.  Therefore  the  distance  for  practical 
use  depends  mainly  on  the  top  wad,  that 
holds  the  shot  in  the  casing. 

V.  E.  Strayer. 

Fayette,  Iowa. 


method  of  “tallowing  shot,”  to  make  them 
hold  together  for  long  shots  at  large  game. 

I  have  tried  the  tallow  method  and  also 
cutting  the  shell  between  the  powder  and 
shot.  I  found  the  “tallow”  way  of  little 
use  and  the  cutting  of  the  shell  not  much 
of  a  benefit  and  dangerous,  especially  in  a 
choke-bore  gun.  If  Mr.  Hay  wishes  to  car¬ 


PISTOL  SHOOTING  DEVELOPS 
EFFICIENT  CO-ORDINATION. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

From  the  once  wild  and  woolly  west,  we 
read  very  interesting  accounts  of  what 
some  of  our  brother  sportsmen  are  accom¬ 
plishing  at  revolver  shooting,  simply  as  a 
sport  of  great  benefit  in  developing  that 
harmonious,  responsive  action  of  man’s 
mento-physical  machinery  that  we  know  as 
co-ordination;  and  with  remarkable  rapid¬ 
ity  of  accomplishment.  The  very  import¬ 
ant  addition  of  quickening  man’s  percep¬ 
tion  should  also  be  an  interesting  consid¬ 
eration.  Who  can  question  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  invaluable  assets  in  all  of 
man’s  active  pursuits  of  life? 

Though  we  do  not  endorse  the  belligerent 
Colonel’s  theory  of  “training  your  son  to 
be  a  soldier,”  incidentally  such  great  pro¬ 
ficiency  at  revolver  shooting  might  figure 
most  prominently  in  our  process  of  national 
preparedness. 

It  is  quite  true  that  even  the  best  guns 
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and  most  proficient  shots  could  make  lit¬ 
tle  impression  upon  the  British  and  Ger¬ 
man  “tanks” ;  however,  though  the  latter 
may  wallow  over  trenches  and  other  irreg¬ 
ularities  successfully,  they  are  not  built  to  . 
negotiate  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

When  a  revolver  shot  like  Mr.  C.  M.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  of  Denver  accomplishes  the  re¬ 
markable  stunt  of  making  five  target  hits 
at  the  almost  incredible  speed  of  three-fifths 
of  a  second  (timed  by  a  stop-watch)  with 
a  Smith  &  Wesson  38-40  5-shot  revolver,  it 
would  seem  that  the  demonstration  of  well- 
developed  co-ordination  had  been  well  ac¬ 
complished. 

Robert  H.  McNair. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


ANY  OLD  KENTUCKY  RIFLES? 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  me 
where  I  can  purchase  an  old  long-barreled, 
brass  mounted,  muzzle  loading,  Kentucky 
rifle,  to  be  used  for  a  decorative  purpose? 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  give  me  on  this  subject.  I  under¬ 
stand  some  of  these  rifles  are  still  being 
used  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
locate  one  of  them. 

W.  P.  Patterson. 

Richmond,  Va. 

[We  have  your  favor  of  February  17  rel-  j 
ative  to  a  Kentucky  rifle.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  these  old  guns  in  existence  and 
a  short  advertisement  in  the  “want”  col¬ 
umns  of  Forest  and  Stream  will  put  you 
in  communication  with  the  men  who  have 
them  for  sale,  or  who  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  one.  The  writer  picked  up  a 
beautiful  old  weapon  in  North  Carolina 
about  six  years  ago,  that  he  would  not  let 
go  for  a  good  deal,  and  feels  sure  you 
would  be  able  to  do  likewise.] 


REVOLVER  CARTRIDGE  LOADING. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

The  Hercules  Powder  Company  has  made 
some  tests  and  informs  me  that  it  won’t 
do  to  load  the  .38  S.  &  W.  bullet  and  pow¬ 
der  into  a  %-inch  shell.  Not  more  than 
two  grains  of  Bull’s-eye  powder  should 
be  used  with  the  heavy  bullet  in  this  shell- 
This  raises  an  interesting  question : 
whether  in  general  quick-burning  dense 
powder  must  have  the  same  air  space  as 
the  bulky  black  powder  it  replaces. 

But  if  we  must  keep  this  long  cartridge 
as  it  is,  perhaps  something  can  be  done  to 
straighten  up  the  mess  of  the  other  .38 
cartridges.  Why  is  the  diameter  of  the 
pocket  revolver  chamber  larger  than  that  of 
the  heavy  revolvers?  The  bullets  are  the 
same  in  diameter.  If  they  were  made  the 
same,  couldn’t  one  short  cartridge,  with 
inside  lubrication  and  a  flat  base,  be  used 
in  both  pistols? 

W.  S.  Davenport. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


REMEDY  FOR  DANDRUFF. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  have  a  black  cocker  spaniel  that  has  a 
dandruff  on  his  back.  You  can  wash  him 
with  all  kinds  of  soap,  and  two  hours  after 
washing  him  you  can  scrape  it  loose  from 


They  Should  Be  On  Your  Car 


Sum  up  every  virtue  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  best  fabric  tires. 

Add  a  generous  margin  of 
comfort,  distinction,  security 
and  endurance. 

Heap  on  extra  measures  of 
mileage,  speed,  and  freedom 
from  trouble. 

Then  include  big  savings  in 
gasoline  and  power. 

The  total  approximates  the 
service  capacity  of  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires. 

Being  stronger  than  other 


tires,  they  last  longer,  go 
farther,  serve  more  loyally, 
cost  less  in  the  end. 

Being  more  flexible,  they 
ride  easier,  travel  faster,  use 
less  fuel,  require  less  power. 

The  savings  they  effect 
make  Iheir  slightly  higher 
purchase  price  the  part  of 
economy. 

As  the  quality  tire  of 
America,  they  should  be 
on  your  car. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


* 

Goodyear  Tires ,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  “ Tire  Saver"  Accesso¬ 
ries  are  easy  to  get  from  Goody  e  ar  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


*  ■ -  - 

ASHAWAY  LINES  are  record  lines 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish.  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 
Over  ninety  years  of  consistent 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO.,  asha way,  r. „.s. 

Established  1824 


effort  have  put  them  in  the 
“tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines  are  good 
friends  to  meet  and  good 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines”  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 
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Your  Out-of-Door  Clothes 


Service,  Comfort,  Style — at  moderate  cost — are 
yours  when  you  wear  Duxbak  or  Kamp-it.  The  old¬ 
est,  most  popular  and  best  designed  outdoor  clothes — 
there  is  experience  and  know-how  back  of  them. 


Duxbak  &  Kamp-it 

•r^HBECBSXIMA.  M  1  ,  ■  ■  _r  iff  M  maa 


Duxbak:  Made  of  a  specially  constructed  8-oz.  Army  duck, 
cravenette-proofed  against  rain  and  weather.  Designed  by  an 
expert  in  styles  for  every  outdoor  recreation. 

Kamp-it:  Light-weight,  strong  and  durable.  For  the  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  for  riding  and  driving,  for  camping,  tramping,  etc. 
— the  ideal  spring  and  summer  garment.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cloth,  Kamp-i't  is  not  rainproofed. 

For  Men  and  Women — Both  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it 
are  made  in  a  wide  range  of  garments  for  both  men 
and  women. 


Send  for  Free  Style  Book 

Send  for  free  book  illustrating  and  describing  ou>  com¬ 
plete  lute  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  fishing ,  hunting 
and  vacation  garments.  You  need  this  book  to  guide 
you  in  providing  proper  clothes  for  this  year's  outing. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

Sold  by  leading  sporting  goods  stores  in  the 
United  States. 


UTICA-DUXBAK  CORP’N 


Successors  to  Bird,  Jones  &  Kenyon 


10  Hickory  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


TH  EM  1  LAM  ' 

Since  1839,  78  years,  the  Milams  have  been 
making  the  celebrated  “KENTUCKY”  Reel 
in  the  same  location,  and  all  the  knowledge 
gained  by  these  years  of  experience  is  put  in 
their  reels  today.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet. 

B.  C.  Milam  &  Son,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

EswbiisHwl  mist) 

\ _ 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Why  not  try  t  trip  to  thti  ctraatr*  »kare 

sport  is  assured?  The  sportsmen  who  have  been 
come  again  year  after  year.  The  rivers  are 
full  of  salmon  and  trout,  whilst  caribou  and 
i  other  game  wander  over  the  country.  Write 
and  let  me  arrange  your  trip. 

J.  R.  WHITAKER 

The  Bungalow  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland 


Rifle  as  shown  $40.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.00 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  .22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


LOUIS  RHEADS  NEWBASS  PLUG 


THE  WAGA-WAGA 


NATURAL  SIZE 

Carved  Wood  Propeller,  Price  $1.00 
Steel  Blade  Propeller,  “  75c. 

Painted  Red,  Green,  Blue  and  White. 

Head  and  tail  hooks  put  on  to  suit.  Tail  wags  from  side  to  side. 
Baits  sent  on  receipt  of  price ;  if  not  satisfactory,  and  returned  as 
sent,  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Address  LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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his  skin.  The  skin  looks  nice  and  white 
and  clean,  but  after  washing  it  comes  loose 
What  is  the  remedy  and  cause? 

E.  S.  Myers. 

[For  cocker  spaniel  with  scurfy  back. — 
Have  your  druggist  make  up  the  following 
ointment:  Flour  of  sulphur  and  balsam  of 
Peru,  of  each  one  ounce;  morphine  sul¬ 
phate,  two  grains;  vaseline,  four  ounces. 
Apply  to  the  affected  parts  four  times  a 
day  for  three  days  and  then  wash  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Feed  largely  on  fresh  milk  and  Spratt’s 
dog  cakes  and  give  Dent’s  blook  purifying 
pills  three  times  a  day.] 


VIRGINIA  FOX  HUNTERS’  CLUB? 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

A  friend  of  mine  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
March  issue  of  your  publication,  Forest 
and  Stream.  I  have  read  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  pleasure,  especially 
the  article  on  page  112 — I  am  a  lover' of 
fox  hunting  and  enjoy  reading  such  stories. 

The  article  tells  of  a  fox  hunting  club 
in  Alabama.  I  write  to  ask  if  you  can  tell 
me  whether  we  have  a  club  of  this  kind 
anywhere  in  Virginia;  and  if  so,  who  are 
the  officers  ?  I  have  always  wanted  to  at¬ 
tend  a  big  hunt  with  a  club  like  this,  and 
if  there  is  one  in  the  State  I  shall  certainl 
try  to  attend  some  of  its  runs- 

C.  L.  Hunt. 

Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

[Forest  and  Stream  is  not  advised  at 
present  of  any  such  organization  which 
you  might  join,  but  suggests  that  readers 
who  have  such  information  may  get  in 
touch  with  you  direct.] 


HANDY  FORM  FOR  PERMITS. 

Hunters  and  gunners  who  have  run  afoul 
of  game  wardens,  caretakers  and  tenants 
while  hunting — even  with  permission — on 
their  neighbors’  or  others’  land,  through 
being  unable  to  find  their  permits  in  the 
depths  of  their  hunting  coats  or  jeans,  will 
find  consolation  in  a  little  permit  register 
being  distributed  by  the  Du  Pont  Company 
of  Wilmington. 

It  consists  of  a  neatly  bound  booklet  con¬ 
taining  ten  permit  forms  in  blank,  each  of 
which  only  needs  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
land  owner  to  furnish  evidence  of  actual 
permission  that  ought  to  satisfy  almost  any 
game  sleuth.  Being  bound  together  they 
are  easier  to  keep  track  of  than  loose  slips, 
which  are  not  only  liable  to  get  smudgy 
and  illegible  but  have  a  way  of  seeking  out 
the  most  unreachable  recesses  of  a  fellow’s 
pockets. 


CLOSED  SEASON  ALL  SUMMER. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re¬ 
ceiving  many  inquiries  from  sportsmen  in 
the  middle  west  in  regard  to  spring  shoot¬ 
ing  of  waterfowl,  and  in  response  has  made 
the  following  announcement : 

Under  Federal  regulations  there  is  a 
closed  season  from  February  i  to  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  inclusive,  each  year  throughout  the 
United  States  on  waterfowl  and  other  mi¬ 
gratory  game  birds.  The  season  for  hunt¬ 
ing  is  further  restricted  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  periods  not  exceeding  three 
and  one-half  months.  The  open  season  on 
waterfowl  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  is  from 
September  16  to  December  31,  inclusive. 
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and  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  or  kill  water- 
fowl  in  those  States  at  any  other  time. 

Persons  committing  violations  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations  may  be  prosecuted  at  any  time 
within  three  years  after  an  offense  is  com¬ 
mitted. 


CORRECTION. 

In  a  review  recently  of  Dr.  Quackenbos’ 
History  of  the  Trout,  this  paper  stated 
that  the  book  had  been  issued  by  Thomas 
Wright,  of  150  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 
This  was  an  unintentional  injustice  to  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Tobias  A.  Wright,  of  150 
Bleecker  Street,  New  York.  The  book  was 
published  as  a  matter  of  love  by  Mr. 
Wright,  who  certainly  demonstrated  that 
the  fine  art  of  typography  is  not  a  lost 
•one.  Copies  may  be  obtained  at  a  price  of 
.$3.50  from  Mr.  Wright  or  through  Forest 
and  Stream. 


THROUGH  NATURE’S  PORTALS. 

(Concluded  from  page  167.) 
remain  like  a  stone,  and  Reynard  trots 
down  the  path  to  a  little  sandy  spot  where 
the  partridges  have  scratched  up  the  sand 
and  burrowed  their  feathers.  Here  he  rolls 
in  the  dirt,  sifting  it  through  his  thick  fur 
preparatory  to  a  sun  bath  on  the  rocks  up 
the  hillside.  He  sniffs  about  to  see  how 
long  the  ruffed  grouse  have  been  gone  and 
suddenly,  as  some  'creature  stirs  off  in 
the  woods,  he  is  gone  like  a  flash. 

NEXT  a  quail  steps  leisurely  into  the 
path  farther  up  and  walks,  looking 
this  way  and  that,  down  the  way  until 
•she  reaches  the  sandy  spot.  There,  catch¬ 
ing  the  scent  of  Reynard,  she  is  gone  away 
through  the  shrubbery  with  a  fluttering  of 
wings.  There  is  a  long  wait,  and  then  an 
insect,  too  busy  with  its  wings  to  be  clearly 
identified  at  the  distance,  comes  sailing  up 
the  path  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
•dodging  this  way  and  that  toward  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,  sweet  cicely,  and  dutchmen’s 
breeches,  until  it  reaches  a  certain  graying- 
brown  stone  that  you  have  subconsciously 
sized  up  to  be  about  as  large  as  your  fist— 
when,  with  a  flash,  the  insect  disappears. 

You  look  carefully  at  the  stone,  and  dis¬ 
cover  it  to  be  old  Bufo,  the  toad,  sitting 
as  stilly  and  silent  as  you  are,  and  waiting 
for  his  dinner  to  come  to  him  instead  of 
•going  to  it.  When  the  little  lady-bug,  or 
whatever  it  was,  came  near  enough  to  the 
point  of  the  fat,  lazy  old  toad’s  nose,  he 
•shot  out  his  viscid,  flabby  tongue  and 
•snatched  the  bug  into  eternity,  through  his 
throat.  Not  even  time  to  say  its  prayers — 
if  bugs  say  prayers — and  an  easy  death 
withal,  we  think.  And  certainly  satisfying 
to  Bufo.  So  they  also  are  served  with  din¬ 
ner  who  simply  sit  and  wait. 

WE  have  hardly  stopped  wondering 
over  this  little  tragedy  when  across 
the  path,  toilsomely  dragging  his 
shell  upon  his  back,  comes  a  great  box 
turtle,  mottled  brown,  yellow  and  black, 
searching  for  some  juicy  little  lettuce-like 
plant,  or  perhaps  for  a  wild  strawberry 
bed  in  a  clearing,  for  his  dinner.  You  will 
•often  have  stumbled  over  box  turtles  in 
the  woods — when  they  have  seen  you 
coming  first  and  stopped  crawling  and  gone 
into  the  house  and  perhaps  shut  the  door — 
but  to  see  one  unconsciously  travelling  off 
through  the  woods,  is  to  witness  some¬ 


thing  that  only  Sir  Reynard  and  the  wood 
thrushes,  or  maybe  the  little  old  bewhis- 
kered  wood  gnomes  who  sweep  the  rabbit 
paths  and  keep  the  woodland  picked  up 
and  neat,  are  privileged  to  witness. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
interesting  things  you  will  see  if  you  pussy¬ 
foot  through  the  forests,  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  all  the  twigs  under  your  feet,  keeping 
your  eyes  shut  and  your  heart  closed.  Most 
of  all  you  must  forget  that  you  ever  saw 
an  office  desk  or  a  workshop  bench,  and 
look  about  you  carefully  lest  the  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  of  all  escape  you. 


WOODCRAFT,  practiced  on  days-off 
and  in  vacation,  is  a  good  thing  for 
boys  and  girls  of  the  older  sort. 
With  your  ears  accustomed  once  a  week 
to  the  sounds  of  the  woodland,  your  eyes 
taking  in  the  broad  vistas  of  forest,  hill 
and  stream,  and  your  muscles  used  healthi¬ 
ly  in  carrying  you  across  country  instead 
of  riding  in  an  auto,  a  freshness  of  outlook 
upon  life  will  come  back  that  you  had  never 
dreamed  could  be  yours  again. 

They  who  grow  old  are  those  who  look 
mournfully  back  upon  life,  with  no  interest 
in  the  present  and  no  hope  for  the  future. 
Those  who  keep  in  touch  with  ever-youth- 
ful  Nature  through  her  children  in  the 
wilderness  remain  young  in  heart  and 
hopeful  in  soul,  until  the  last  snowstorms 
have  whitened  their  heads  and  they  step 
into  the  Beyond  without  regret.  Under¬ 
standing  so  many  of  Nature’s  laws  and 
secrets,  they  expect  nothing  but  youthful¬ 
ness  on  the  other  side. 


MENACE  OF  THE  STARLING. 

(Concluded  from  page  169.) 

open  roosts.  But  from  my  experience  there 
are  often  robins,  blackbirds  and  grackles 
associated  with  them  there,  and  shooting  is 
sure  to  bring  opposition  in  many  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  other  birds  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  starling  in  buildings  in  this 
section.  And.  as  they  gather  from  a 
large  area  for  the  night,  to  clean  out  one 
of  their  sleeping  places  will  rid  a  whole 
neighborhood  of  them,  and  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter. 

Take  some  feed  bags  and  fasten  one  end 
to  a  stick.  Tack  the  other  end  above  an 
opening  in  the  roost,  and  roll  your  curtain 
up  and  fasten  it  above  the  opening.  After 
the  birds  have  become  settled  for  the  night, 
enter  without  a  light,  lower  and  fasten  the 
curtains  over  all  the  openings,  and  you 
have  trapped  them  all. 

In  this  way  several  hundred  can  be  cap¬ 
tured  at  one  time,  and  if  followed  up  will 
serve  to  keep  the  starling  within  bounds. 
This  is  practicable  in  Connecticut  where  the 
starling  is  an  outlaw,  and  it  seems  likely  he 
will  become  an  outlaw  in  other  States  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  as  numerous  as  he  is 
with  us. 

And  even  with  this  method,  you  will  al¬ 
ways  have  starlings  with  you,  because  of 
small  roosts  not  molested  and  single  pairs 
sleeping  in  isolated  places. 

With  twelve  years’  experience  as  warden, 
and  fifteen  years  in  Audubon  work,  I  have 
had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  know  the 
starling.  A  few  pairs  about  would  be  an 
attraction  to  me.  His  menace  is  in  his 
numbers.  Wilbur  F.  Smith. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Fishermen 

Get  Ready 


The  ice  will  soon  be 
out  and  the  salmon, 
trout  and  bass  will 
be  waiting  for  you 
in  the 

MAINE  LAKES 

Finest  game  fishing  in 
America,  6  and  8  pounders 
— lots  of  them — and  bigger 
ones. 

In  a  week  you  will  feel  10 
years  younger,  find  a  new 
appetite  and  swear  camp-fire 
cooking  beats  the  world. 

1 0  Hours  from  New  York 
5  Hours  from  Boston 

Easy  and  inexpensive  to  go. 
Solid-comfort  hotels  and  fishing 
camps. 

Send  for  free  booklets,  “  Fish  and 
Game  in  Maine”  and  “Maine  Guides.” 
Address 

VACATION  BUREAU 

171  Broadway,  Room  105  „  New  York 

NewYork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 


Unsinkable! 

Kennebec  Canoes 


Kennebec  sponson  canoes 
are  roomy,  graceful,  light, 
easily  handled  with  pad¬ 
dles  or  oars.  They  are 
unsinkable  and  cannot 
be  tipped  over.  The 
whole  family  can  en¬ 
joy  them  in  perfect 
safety.  For  canoe  sail¬ 
ing  on  salt  water  or 
large  lakes  and  f or  fly 
fishing  they  are  far 
superior  to  all  other 
models.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  Ken¬ 
nebec  sponson 
equipped  with 
motor.  Prices 
that  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Write 
today  for  our  new 

Free  illustrated  catalog  of  canvas  covered  canoes  for 
waters;  rowboats  and  accessories.  Address,  Kennebec 
Boat  &  Canoe  Co..  1 6  R.R.  Square.  Watervllle,  Maine. 
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Here’s  an  improved  can  full  of 
the  Sportsmen’s  oil — the  kind 
you’ve  always  wanted, 


A  splendid  lubricant  for  guns, 
reels,  traps  typewriters,  pho¬ 
nographs,  tools,  etc. 

Prevents  Rust 

Let  the  HOMOL  can  bang 
around  in  your  kit.  It  won’t 
leak,  and  the  patented  spout 
can’t  be  knocked  off. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  his  supply  of  HOMOL, 

,  send  us  his  name  and  a  quarter 
and  we  will  put  a  can  in  your 
hands  promptly,  carriage  pre¬ 
paid. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN,  INC. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


\ 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances  ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promotor 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETFR  COMPANY 
902  Chapel  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  MILES  THROUGH 
CANADA  BY  CANOE 

(Continued  from  page  158.) 


came  to  our  rescue.  After  visiting  a 
number  of  Indians,  he  came  back  with  the 
good  news  that  two  of  them  would  ac¬ 
company  us. 

The  guides,  Antoine  and  Simon,  whom 
the  factor  had  recommended  highly,  and 
who  had  promised  to  paddle  down  to  the 
post  in  their  canvas  canoe  next  morning, 
proved  indeed  to  be  excellent  companions 
and  experts  with  the  axe  and  paddle.  When 
we  took  leave  of  them  at  Maniwaki  it  was 
with  honest  regret.  Antoine,  who  weighed 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  fifty- 
eight  years  old,  had  a  laugh  that  was  in¬ 
fectious.  Many  a  merry  time  he  gave  us. 
Simon  was  over  seventy,  and  looked  almost 
frail,  but  the  skill  he  displayed  shooting 
rapids  was  a  treat  to  see.  Many  times  he 
carried  the  big  canoe  over  a  three-mile 
portage  without  a  stop,  and  was  always 
ready  to  make  the  second  trip  if  necessary. 
We  shared  our  meals  with  them  and  made 
them  one  with  ourselves.  Dave’s  “shanty” 
songs  tickled  them  immensely,  and  often 
they  would  join  in  and  make  the  woods 
echo  with  their  lusty  voices. 

ON  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  reached 
the  Barrier  Post,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Alston  in  charge.  He  gave  us  a  jovial  ‘ 
welcome  and  persuaded  us  to  spend  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  his  little  household.  White  resi¬ 
dents  at  the  Hudson  Bay  posts  rarely  see  any 
but  native  Indians,  yet  they  seem  to  enjoy 
life  at  the  settlements — the  great  outdoor 
life  that  we  of  the  cities  can  only' occa¬ 
sionally  seek  to  imitate.  And  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  daily  experiences  of  these  men  of 
the  north  woods,  an  expedition  like  ours 
seems  tame  in  comparison. 

We  departed  in  the  afternoon,  taking  the 
mail  with  us,  and  made  camp  that  evening 
some  seven  miles  from  the  post. 

The  following  two  days  we  traveled 
about  sixty  miles,  which  meant  some  good, 
hard  work  with  the  paddle.  On  the  edge 
of  Kagabonga  Lake  we  saw  a  moose.  We 
paddled  quietly  towards  him  and  tried  to 
get  a  photograph,  but  luck  threw  the  sun 
directly  into  the  lens  of  the  camera.  And 
though  we  got  within  less  than  fifty  yards, 
we  failed  to  get  a  picture.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  day  we  made  a  long  portage 
from  Bark  Lake,  and  camped  near  a  patch 
of  blueberries. 

We  were  now  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hardest  stage  of  the  trip.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  portages  immediately  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  we  left  the  lakes  to  strike  the 
source  of  the  Gen  de  Terre  River.  We 
were  hardened,  however,  and  in  condition 
to  tackle  almost  anything.  Half  an  hour 
after  an  early  breakfast  next  morning,  we 
were  packing  our  outfit  through  almost  in¬ 
visible  and  impassable  trails.  We  made  six 
portages  before  noon,  and  had  just  started 
after  lunch  when  a  heavy  thunder-storm 
blew  up.  Fortunately,  we  found  an  old 
lumber  shanty  where  we  took  shelter  and 
decided  to  spend  the  night. 

The  bunks  in  the  shanty  were  just  as 
the  lumberjacks  had  left  them  and  the  place 


looked  as  if  it  had  been  in  disuse  for  years. 
Altogether  it  was  the  “toughest”  place  we 
struck  and  next  morning  we  had  breakfast 
and  were  on  our  way  before  seven  o’clock. 

We  made  fifteen  portages  that  morning, 
some  of  them  over  a  mile  long  and  all  over 
rough  ground  or  through  dense  underbrush. 
Our  guides  were  infallible;  never  hesitating 
or  making  a  wrong  move  though  they  had 
not  been  through  that  country  for  ten 
years.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
a  small  lake  and  were  glad  to  be  out  in  the 
open  again.  A  two-mile  portage  brought 
us  to  the  Gen  de  Terre  River  where  it  was 
navigable,  and  we  were  soon  drifting  with 
the  swift  current  and  enjoying  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  that  continually  opened  out  be¬ 
fore  us. 

THE  trip  down  the  Gen  de  Terre  was 
delightful.  We  moved  along  with  lit¬ 
tle  effort  and  found  camping  sites 
with  tent  poles  erected  and  everything 
ready  for  use.  When  we  reached  the  Ga¬ 
tineau  River  we  decided  to  paddle  upstream 
to  Baskalong  Lake.  It  was  five  miles  off 
our  course,  but  we  were  a  few  days  ahead 
of  schedule  and  had  heard  there  was  good 
fishing  there. 

Baskalong  Lake  we  found  to  be  about 
twelve  miles  long  and  surrounded  with 
beautiful  mountainous  country.  We  camped 
on  an  island  which  we  reached  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  in  the  evening  Doc  caught  an 
eighteen-pound  pike.  We  spent  the  next 
day  (August  26th)  on  the  island  and  caught 
several  fish  in  the  morning,  when  a  heavy 
rain  drove  us  back  to  camp. 

Our  journey  was  by  no  means  over.  We 
found  plenty  of  hard  work  when  we 
reached  the  Gatineau  River :  many  rapids, 
too  dangerous  to  negotiate  even  by  the 
Indians,  and  portages  two  or  three  miles 
long.  Occasionally  the  guides  took  us 
through  the  smaller  rapids,  an  exciting  ex¬ 
perience  we  all  enjoyed.  But  usually  we 
would  carry  the  packs  over,  and  watch 
Antoine  and  Simon  shoot  through  the 
treacherous  waters  light. 

We  fished  the  Gen  de  Terre  and  the 
Gatineau  without  success.  The  paters  in 
those  rivers  are  too  clear  and  swift,  but  we 
were  told  there  was  good  bass  fishing  in 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Gatineau.  Two 
days  on  the  latter  brought  us  to  cultivated 
fields,  small  farms  and  other  evidences  of 
civilization  and  when  we  made  our  last 
portage  and  saw  before  us  the  little  town 
of  Maniwaki  we  gave  voice  to  our  joy  in 
a  way  that  greatly  amused  Antoine  and 
Simon. 

IT  was  noon  when  we  landed  and  found 
that  the  train  to  Ottawa  left  about  two 
o’clock.  We  paid  the  guides  and  gave 
them  provisions  back  to  Grand  Lake.  They 
waved  good-bye  as  we  pulled  out  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  station.  And  they  probably  started  back 
on  the  return  journey  that  same  afternoon, 
for  they  were  out  of  their  element  in  those 
surroundings. 

We  landed  in  Ottawa  with  three  dollars 
and  thirty  cents  among  us,  hired  a  vie- 
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toria  and  drove  up  to  the  Chateau  Laurier, 
Canada’s  most  magnificent  hotel.  With  our 
packs  and  paddles,  clothes  torn  and  patched, 
we  presented  a  sight  that  made  the  liveried 
hallboys  grin;  but  the  manager  apparently 
was  satisfied  with  our  explanations  and 
gave  us  accommodation.  After  a  hot  bath 
we  were  ready  for  dinner,  but  only  after 
the  second  attempt  were  we  permitted  to 
enter  the  grill  room.  The  head  waiter 
insisted  the  first  time  that  we  must  have 
coats  and  collars,  and  politely  but  firmly 
directed  us  to  the  door. 

One  of  the  big  things  we  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  during  the  trip  was  our  first  meal 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier  and  we  were  not 
to  be  easily  deprived  of  it.  So  we  were 
finally  able  to  overcome  the  head  waiter’s 
objections.  Two  of  Ed’s  business  asso¬ 
ciates  joined  us  after  dinner,  provided  us 
with  a  working  capital  and  showed  us  the 
sights  of  Ottawa  in  the  evening. 

In  cqnclusion,  a  few  suggestions  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  make  this  trip  at 
some  future  date  may  be  of  value:  Warm 
clothes  and  blankets  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  nights  and  early  mornings  are 
always  cold.  Small  waterproof  bags  for 
the  different  food  items,  all  again  packed 
in  a  large  waterproof  food  bag,  prevent 
any  possible  accident  to  the  food  supply. 
Waterproof  cloth  to  spread  under  the 
blankets  and  cover  the  packs  in  the  canoes 
when  raining;  a  supply  of  chewing  tobacco, 
preferably  in  ten-cent  tins  to  give  to  the 
natives  (this  is  a  real  luxury  to  the  habit¬ 
ants  and  at  once  creates  good  will  and 


friendship  that  is  invaluable)  ;  a  rubber 
tube  to  start  a  damp  fire,  a  small  acetylene 
lamp,  waterproof  match  boxes,  an  extra 
axe,  and  a  good  supply  of  rope,  were  some 
of  the  things  which  proved  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable. 

We  also  found  a  spear  to  be  preferable 
to  a  landing  net,  which  becomes  entangled 
with  the  dowagiac. 

Practically  all  the  outfit  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Pembroke,  and  the  factor  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  Post,  Grand  Lake  Victoria, 
will  arrange  to  have  guides  if  you  write  to 
him.  A  detail  map  of  the  country  may  be 
had  from  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  in  Ottawa. 


changes  to  creepers  in  three  to  six  days. 
Another  six  days,  by  continuous  feeding' 
they  should  attain  full  growth,  that  is  an 
inch  long  (more  or  less),  according  to  the 
size  of  the  species  of  fly.  The  adult  state 
of  the  gentle  is  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
More  meat  should  be  added  if  the  gentles 
consume  all  of  it,  if  another  hatch  is  re¬ 
quired.  Other  flies  will  deposit  eggs  all 


HOW  TO  RAISE  AND  USE 
MAGGOTS  FOR  BAIT. 

Concerning  information  required  by  Mr. 
Miller  as  to  the  method  of  gentle  or  maggot 
fishing:  Gentles  should  be  hooked  at  the 
neck.  For  bass  two  or  three  are  none 
too  much  bait  (see  sketch). 

Regarding  the  food  and  length  of  life 
much  depends  upon  season  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  I  conducted  experiments  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  a  farm  in  pine.  Placing  one-quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  liver  in  a  cigar  box  full  of 
sawdust;  exposing  a  little  meat,  the  greater 
part  covered  with  sawdust.  After  being  in 
the  sun  a  short  time,  the  bluebottle  fly  soon 
discovers  it,  deposits  the  eggs.  The  box 
should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  or  place  in  the 
open  air ;  the  warmer  the  temperature  the 
more  rapidly  they  develop.  The  egg 


summer  if  meat  is  provided  and  a  good 
supply  of  gentles  are  always  available. 

Should  have  two  stout  snelled  hooks  9 
inches  long  attached  six  inches  above  the 
sinker.  In  river  fishing  the  water  flow 
will  keep  them  well  out  from  the  line.  In 
still  water,  lake  fishing,  it  is  wise  to  lift 
the  rod  occasionally  to  keep  the  gentles 
moving-  Louis  Rhead. 


If  you  keep  your  wits  about  you  when 
you  get  lost  you  can  and  will  find  berries 
of  all  kinds  in  the  summer  and  fall  in  our 
northeastern  forests— if  you  will  only 
trouble  yourself  to  look  for  them  in  the 
burnt-down  areas. 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


The  Celebrated  B  /  Ocean  Reel 

Made  by  Julius  Vom  Hofe 


■mAjD* 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE 
and  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET 


Corner  Nassau  Street 


NEW  YORK 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  1  7,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  2  1 ,  ’1  I . 
Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and 
other  large  Game  Fish,  in  fact  the  last  word  in 
Reel  Making. 


Circular  and  prices  furnished  on 
application 


/ 


1 


II 


AL.  FOSS  Pork  Rind  Minnows 


Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00 


will  positively  get  more  game  fish 
than  any  other  lures,  “that’s  our 
story  %nd  we  are  going  to  stick  to 
it.”  If  you  do  not  think  this  is 
so,  just  try  to  out-fish  anyone 
that  is  using  them,  and  then  make 
tracks  for  the  nearest  tackle  store 
and  get  some  for  yourself. 


^pork^wndmIL 

_ _ FOSS  LUBES 

**-  ^OSS.^CLfVELAKtt0 


Weedless, 
manlike, 
cast  and 
lawful  an 

Al.  Foss 
successful 

If  your 
you  think 


sport- 
easily 
not  un- 
y  where. 


Oriental  and  Little 
Egypt  Wi"^Lers  for 

casting  and  trolling, 
and  the  Skidder  for 
shallow  and  weedy 
water. 

are  necessary  to  the 


Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75c 

Pork  Rind  Strips  are  thin,  flexible  and  free  from  grease 
operation  of  these  lures,  and  the  genuine  bear  our  label. 

dealer  is  “asleep  at  the  switch”  send  in  your  remittance  for  samples,  and  if 
that  they  are  punk,  just  shoot  them  back. 


Made  by  AL.  FOSS 

1726-1736  Columbus  Road 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


Skidder  75c 


Reload  Your  Shells 

It  is  easy,  good  sport  and  cuts  your 
ammunition  bill  way  down. 

Use 

Ideal  Reloading  Tools 

They  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
You  should  know  all  about  this. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  get 


The 


Ideal 
Hand  Book 


ustrut. 


It  tells  you  about 
powders,  bullets, 
primers,  tools, 
methods  of  loading  and  reloading  shot¬ 
gun,  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition — 
How  to  cast  bullets,  measure  powder 
accurately,  gives  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration  and  energy — How  to  find 
twist  in  rifle  barrel,  tables  reducing 
grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun  or 
smooth  bore  gauges.  160  pages  of 
information  every  shooter  needs.  This 
splendid  book  free  for  6  cts.  postage. 

Send  for  It 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


270  Meadow  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  Reel  Sensation ! 

Here  is  a  new  reel  that  doubles 
the  joy  of  fly  fishing. 

In  design,  the  “RAINBOW” 
is  similar  to  a  high  grade,  I  igh 
priced  imported  reel.  Made  of 
special  aluminum  alloy,  com¬ 
bining  exceptional  lightness  and 
strength.  Only  2  7-8"  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  3-4"  wide.  “It  fits 
in  the  hand." 

And  you  can  take  the  Rainbow 
Reel  apart  in  2  seconds.  Just 
press  the  “takapart”  slide,  and 
presto  !  it's  apart.  Mechanically 
;  perfect,  beautifully  balanced, 
swift  and  silent.  Price  $5.00. 
Send  for  free  interesting  booklet. 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  &  BRO. 
3  Congress  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Bait  Casting 

Without  Back  -  Lashing 

You’ve  tried  to  cast  with  ordinary  reels  and 
well  know  the  terrors  of  a  good,  old-fashioned 
back-lash,  know  how  snarls  and  tangles  have 
spoiled  an  afternoon’s  sport.  All  these  dis¬ 
couragements  in  the  bait  casting  sport  can  be 
overcome  by  using  the 


SOUTH  BEND 
ANTI-BACK, 
LASH  REEL1 


This  reel  entirely  removes  the  necessity  of 
thtimbing  the  spool  in  casting  and  makes  casting 
a  simple  matter  of  throwing  the  bait  accurately 
with  the  rod. 

Think!  It  means  that  with  a  “South  Bend” 
on  your  rod  you  can  make  every  cast  a  good  one 
and  enjoy  the  same  thrills,  as,  and  successfully 
compete  with  the  most  experienced  caster.  The 
South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  takes  the  t 
out  of  tangle  and  enables  you  to  angle. 

#  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  South 
If.//  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  and  give 
South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  a  trial — our 
line  includes  a  large  variety  of  baits  and 
lures  that  have  been  proven  great  kill¬ 
ers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Every  item  is  fully  described  in  our 
book. 

THE  DAYS  OF  REAL  SPORT 

a  book  that  every  red-blooded  man 
should  read,  keep  and  read  again, 
sent  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress — a  postal  will 
bring  it. 

- r  >■ 

s- 

South  Bend 
Bait  Co. 

10263  Colfax  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 

INDIANA 


MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  Hundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
fiunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook 
trout  fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Ridge,  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address:  East  Florenceville,  N.  B. 


THOMAS' 


The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
-both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

F.  „-E.  THOMAS,  117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


TROUT  STREAMS  OF  AROOSTOOK. 

(Concluded  from  page  152.) 

from  prescribing  for  the  weaknesses  of 
others  how  to  take  good  care  of  ourselves.” 

He  was  a  chance  acquaintance,  but  was- 
a  very  pleasant  companion  for  rambling 
among  the  streams  and  ponds.  He  was  one 
of  these  learned  men,  rarely  met  with,  who- 
have  the  brains  to  contrive,  the  tongue  to- 
persuade,  and  the  hand  to  execute.  And 
he  carried  his  learning  as  he  did  his  money, 
in  an  inside  pocket.  He  never  spoke  of 
the  one  or  ever  played  the  pedant  with  the 
other.  The  science  of  such  men  has  done 
much  for  the  world.  They  have  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
prolonged  life  and  minimized  danger,  con¬ 
trolled  madness  and  trampled  much  on  un¬ 
reasonable  desire. 

It  is  often  said  that  man  can  buy  in  the 
cities  with  his  money  anything  that  he  may 
want  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  may  wish. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake.  There  are  many 
(hings  that  he  cannot  buy  with  money  in 
the  cities.  Good  health  and  long  life  can¬ 
not  be  bought  with  ready  cash,  but  are 
procured  by  the  aid  of  a  good  constitution, 
moderate  living  and  frugal  habits.  Your 
great  money-maker  seldom  numbers  among 
jiis  possessions  good  digestion  to  wait  on 
his  appetite,  a  contented  heart,  or  even  a 
quiet  mind. 

The  only  sad  moment  of  my  vacation 
spent  in  Maine  was  that  of  my  departure, 
and  even  that  was  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  returning  another  season.  On  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  railroad-  station  my  guide  took 
my  hand  and  said,  “I  will  qot  say  farewell, 
for  it  is  a  painful  word,  but  I  will  say,  come 
again  and  stay  a  few  more  weeks  next 
season.  Come  when  you  please.  The  latch¬ 
string  of  my  door  will  always  be  on  the 
outside,  and  there  will  always  be  a  hearty 
welcome  inside  for  you.” 

A  GAME  PARADISE. 

(Continued  from  page  160.) 

Toward  the  close^of  their  nesting  season 
the  wild  pigeons  we*,e  said  to  feed  off  a  bee¬ 
tle  which  carries  t|ie  bacteria  of  the  hem¬ 
lock  blight.  Bluejays,  whose  weird  cries  are 
rightfully  a  part  of  every  wild,  mountainous 
scene,  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  tent  cater¬ 
pillar,  yet  some  hunters  shoot  them  ruth¬ 
lessly — they  cannot  tell  why. 

AS  to  the  songbirds,  forest  fires  have 
interfered  with  their  natural  retreats, 
domestic  cats  and  boys  with  airguns 
molest  them  when  they  seek  the  vicinity  of 
towns  to  nest.  In  the  winter  they  are  shot 
or  netted  by  hordes  of  negro  hunters  in 
the  south.  Yet  all  of  them  were  put  on 
earth  to  prey  on  some  special  insect  pest; 
each  is  a  specialist,  and  if  it  is  exterminated 
the  pest  will  increase  to  an  extent  as  to  get 
beyond  man’s  control.  For  instance,  in 
the  south,  quails,  nighthawks,  and  mourn¬ 
ing  doves,  which  devour  the  boll  weevil, 
have  become  so  reduced  in  numbers  that 
cotton  growers  must-  find  other  and  ex¬ 
pensive  means  to  fight  the  pests’  ravages. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  big  woodpeck¬ 
ers,  or  “weathercocks,”  the  ravages  of  pine, 
oak  and  hickory  borers  are  now  almost  un¬ 
controllable. 

Wild  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  once  so 
prevalent  along  the  Pennsylvania  water¬ 
ways,  are  now  quite  rare ;  perhaps  new  laws 
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may  save  what  are  left,  and  protect  this 
valuable  source  of  food  supply  for  future 
generations.  And  yet  there  are  so-called 
“sportsmen”  who  shoot  gulls,  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens,  loons,  grebes,  and  every  other 
strange-looking  bird  that  flies  along  the 
streams.  We  wonder  why! 

The  reasons  why  wild  life  should  be  con¬ 
served  are  many.  It  has  an  economic  value, 
either  to  maintain  Nature’s  balance,  to  de¬ 
stroy  insect  enemies,  or  for  food  supply. 
We  will  exclude  the  reason  which  some  of 
us  feel — the  picturesque  side — or  what  a 
still  smaller  number  consider  the  rights  of 
animals.  For  did  not  the  great  God  make 
us  all,  and  for  reasons  equally  clear  or  in¬ 
explicable,  as  the  case  may  be? 

THE  economic  value  of  wild  life  is  in¬ 
estimable.  We  cannot  be  spraying 
and  grubbing  all  the  time.  God  gave 
the  bjrds  and  lesser  creatures  to  do  it  for 
us.  Game  animals,  birds  and  fish  are  a 
cheap  and  constant  food  supply.  Former 
Governor  Glynn,  of  New  York,  emphasized 
this  in  an  eloquent  plea  for  wild  life  in 
his  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature 
in  1914.  Dr.  Kalbfus  is  making  the  same 
plea  to  the  Pennsylvanians.  Further  than 
that,  he  believes  that  hunting  makes  men 
better,  develops  manliness  and  self-re¬ 
liance.  The  hunter  is  a  good  shot  and 
can  be  counted  on  in  time  of  war.  Pre¬ 
serve  the  sport  of  the  chase  and  you  will 
aid  preparedness. 

The  picturesque  side  appeals  strongly  to 
a  few.  What  is  a  wilderness  without  the 
cry  of  a  bluejay,  a  mountain  lake  without 
the  melancholy  call  of  the  loon,  or  a  vast 
sky-scape  without  an  eagle  majestically 
soaring  near  the  apex  of  the  blue  dome? 
Lucky  are  those  who  have  heard  the  howl 
of  a  wolf  in  a  mountain  solitude,  or  the 
roar  of  the  panther,  reverberating  like  peal 
after  peal  of  thunder  from  the  topmost 
ridge  of  some  craggy  height.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  would  never  allow  an  eagle  to  be 
killed  on  his  Scottish  estate,  as  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  regal  bird  as  carrying  out  the 


justice  to  dumb  brutes  is  obtained,  will  the 
hunters  and  forest  fires  have  left  any  alive? 

NOW,  how  to  conserve  the  remnant  of 
wild  life  that  is  left  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  can  be  done,  but  Nature’s  methods, 
not  man’s,  must  be  followed.  We  must 
approximate  original  conditions.  First  of 
all,  stop  forest  fires,  which  destroy  the 
breeding  and  nesting  grounds.  Our  able 
Forestry  Department  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  that  direction,  but  public  opinion 
is  needed  to  secure  the  Department  the 
proper  appropriations  for  extinguishing 
fires.  Secondly,  put  an  end  to  all  bounties 
for  the  destruction  of  the  miscalled  “pred¬ 
atory”  animals  and  birds.  Let  all  the  wild¬ 
cats,  foxes,  hawks  and  owls  live,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  do  so.  Bounties  have 
been  paid  in  Pennsylvania  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  with  game  becoming  scarcer 
all  the  time. 

It  has  been  amply  established  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  that  game  will  not  repro¬ 
duce  itself  naturally  in  regions  where  the 
predatory  creatures  have  been  destroyed. 
(Concluded  on  page  190.) 


A  NEW  “LIGHT  WEIGHT" 

IN  THE  BAMBOO  CLASS. 

OU  can  have  a  new  “light  weight”  in 
your  tackle  outfit  this  season,  in  the 
shape  of  a  two  and  one-half  ounce 
trout  fly  rod  which  one  of  the  most  famous 
American  firms  of  rod  builders,  after 
months  of  experiment  and  preparation,  is 
placing  on  the  market. 

The  demand  for  lighter  tackle  is  insist¬ 
ent.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign,  for  it 
demonstrates  that  the  sentiment  of  “play¬ 
ing  the  game  fair”  is  grbwing.  As  the  cir¬ 
cular  describing  the  rod  says  :  “We  have 
had  to  respond  to  the  skilled  sportsman’s 
demand  for  lighter  and  still  lighter  tackle.” 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  rod  of  the 
weight  of  the  one  illustrated,  and  putting 
into  it  real  durability  and  dependability, 
may  be  conceived  even  by  the  amateur. 


This  is  How  the  New  Little  Beauty  Looks. 


harmony  of  nature.  And  in  that  harmony 
we  come  near  to  all  that  is  godliness  in 
life. 

Then  there  are  the  rights  of  animals  that 
have  appealed  to  fair-minded  men  since 
the  dark  ages,  so  admirably  described  by 
Lecky  in  his  “History  of  European  Morals.” 
We  have  no  more  right  to  wantonly  kill 
beasts  or  birds  than  kill  our  fellow  man. 
•But  in'  Europe,  human  life  is  cheap,  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  a  far  cry  to  appeal  for  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  lesser  creatures.  But  the  de¬ 
mand  will  live  on  in  the  few,  until  ani¬ 
mal  life  can  exist  side  by  side  with 
Pennsylvanians  as  it  does  in  India,  where 
wild  animals  and  birds  mingle  with  people 
in  the  hill  towns.  But  when  universal 


Nothing  in  the  way  of  strength  has  been 
sacrificed.  The  rod  is  wonderfully  lively, 
strong  and  graceful.  It  is  built  of  six 
strips  of  the  finest  bamboo,  clear  down  to 
the  delicate  but  strong  needle-light  tip,  and 
is  finished  with  German  silver  mountings 
and  imported  steel  wire  guides.  Its  length 
is  seven  and  one-half  feet.  Of  course  a 
rod  of  this  weight,  or  lack  of  weight,  is 
not  suited  for  the  heaviest  fishing,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  a  delight  to  the 
angler  for  trout  of  the  average  size,  and 
embodies  a  sporting  proposition  that  the  ; 
skilled  angler  will  be  glad  to  adopt. 

The  makers  are  the  well-known  Divine 
Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  price 
is  $25. 


WITH  A  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 

The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  converting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x12  inches:  weight 
4  lbs.  Price  $13.00.  ” 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physi¬ 
cians,  Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof. 
Catalogue  Free. 


ATHOL  MFG.  CO.,  Athol,  Mass. 


WOT  the  “Dean”  Racing 
,  .  Canoe  that  holds  ALL 

the  American  Championships,  but  the 
pleasure  model,  speedy,  light,  grace¬ 
ful,  built  for  comfort  and  safety, 

Walter  Dean*’  finish,  throughout. 
HTW  CATALOGUE  Just  issued  and  sample 
of  brass  Joint  construction  mailed  FKEE. 

/  WALTER  DEAN  Canoe  and  Boat  Co. 

/  Dept.  K  *"P  orAti  *-  n  n 


: 


Toronto,  Can. 


—  J.IUOUI/U 


It  _  is  generally  understood  among 
physicians  that  mosquitos  cause  malaria 
and  much  other  sickness! 

“Blandford’s  Greaseless  Repellent”  is  as 
easy  and  pleasant  to  apply  as  cold  cream. 
It  does  not  “gum”  when  applied  to  face 
or  arms.  _  It  vanishes  soon  after  it  is  put 
on,  but  its  effectiveness  remains  as  long 
as  plain  oils,  which  are  harmful  to  the 
skin,  and  there  are  no  stains  to  remove 
or  wash  off.  There  is  absolutely  no  grease. 
It  vanishes.  Fragrant  as  a  breeze  from 
the  pine  forest. 

Ask,  your  dealer  for  a  25c  tube  of 
“Blandford’s  Greaseless  Repellent.”  If 

he  does  not  carry  it,  send  25c  direct  to 
us  for  a  large  tube. 

BLANDFORD  LABORATORY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

North  Front  St.,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


PREVENTS  DISEASE! 

*$&<**!& 
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FLY  TIME 

This  does  not  mean  you  have  to  use  Mosquito  dope  but 

Flies  that  catch  the  Trout 

Imported  Dry  Flies  $1.50  dozen.  Midge  Flies  $1.00  dozen.  Closed  wing  Flies  50c.  to  $1.00  dozen. 
Leaders — Drawn  gut  extra  fine  for  Dry  Flies  15c.  to  50c.  each.  Tapered  gut  with  extra  loop,  1,  2, 
3  yards,  15c.  to  75c. 

Victory— High  grade  Fly  Rods  $18,  others  up  to  $35.  A  full  line  of  Steel  and  Split  Bamboo  Rods  $1 

and  Up.  On  receipt  of  5c.  will  mail  Fishing  Tackle  catalogue  No.  73F. 

Schovcrliug  Daty  &  Gate# 


302  -  304  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
SO  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 

Trout  Flies 


for  an  • 
Regular 

for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 

for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 


For  Trial,  Send  Us 
Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quality  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wing 
English 


assorted 
price  .. 
assorted 
price  .. 
assorted 
price  .. 
assorted 
price  .. 
assorted 
price  . 
assorted 
price  . 


doz. 

.24c. 

doz. 

..60c. 

doz. 

..84c. 

doz. 

..96c. 

doz. 

.$1.00 

doz. 

.$3.50 


A 

mr 


-r-ft— .  Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS,  8  or  9]/2  feet . $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5>4,  6lA  or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4 y3,  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  ns 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.,523NB™adJka> 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


25c 

Postpaid 


For  all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

In  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 

Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
ioc.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  3H'  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

ff  M.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 


Are  You  A  Duck*  Shooter? 

Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of  your  skiff 
as  it  is  pushed  through  the  wild  rice,  and  drop 
the  ducks  that  get  up  within  range;  or,  if  you 
live  by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy  sitting  in 
the  blind  while  cold  winds  blow  and  ice  forms 
at  the  edge  of  the  shore,  watching  the  sky  and 
waiting  for  something  to  come  to  your  decoys? 
If  you  love  these  things,  if  you  will  bear  work, 
exposure  and  hardship  to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

AMERICAN  DICK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL  s 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits  of  all  the 
ducks  and  geese  known  in  North  America;  tells 
where  they  are  found;  the  various  methods 
practiced  in  shooting  them;  describes  the  guns, 
loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  employed  in  their 
pursuit,  and  generally  is  far  and  away  the  most 
complete,  useful  and  entertaining  volume  on 
the  subject  that  has  ever  been  published.  It 
covers  the  whole  field  of  North  American  wild¬ 
fowl  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not  only 
has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits  of  58 
species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks,  but  it  has 
eight  half-tone  reproductions  of  some  of  our 
best-known  wild  ducks  from  the  paintings  of 
the  great  naturalist,  Audubon,  a  number  of  full- 
page  sketches  by  iWilmot  Townsend,  whose  draw¬ 
ings  of  wild-fowl  are  inimitable,  many  cuts  of 
duck  boats  and  batteries;  and  fifty  vignettes  in 
the  text,  which  add  to  its  beauty  and  its  use¬ 
fulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated  manual 
of  this  fascinating  sport. 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO., 

118  E.  28th  Street . NEW  YORK 


First  in  America,  Best  in  the  World, 
Are  JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSES 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
a  user,  the  most  successful  bird- 

houses  in  existence  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

JACOBS  PAYS  THE 
FREIGHT  to  your  nearest 
steam  railroad  freight  station. 

Twelve  beautiful  designs  of 
colony  houses  for  the  Purple 
Martin.  Individual  nest  boxes 
for  Wrens,  Bluebirds,  Swal¬ 
lows,  Chickadees,  Flickers, 

Titmice,  Woodpeckers,  etc. 

Sheltered  Feeding  Devices 
and  Food  Tables,  Cement 
Bird  Baths  and  Drinking 

_  ,  .  .  Fountains.  Genuine  Govern- 

Our  Indorsementment  Sparrow  Traps. 

Over  33  years’  experience  by  the  President- 

Manager. 

Mention  this  magazine  and  send  10  cents  for 
our  beautiful  bird-house  booklet. 

JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  CO. 
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404  So.  Washington  Street.  WAYNESBURG,  PA. 


NEWTON  RIFLES  NOW 
READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

J|  Difficulties  besetting  the  path  of 
sJ  the  small  arms  manufacturer  are 
graphically  typified  in  the  recent  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Newton  Arms  Co., 
which  for  the  past  eighteen  months  or 
more  has  been  completing  its  prep¬ 
arations  for  steady  production  of  the 
Newton  rifle.  The  company  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  tool-making  machin¬ 
ery  in  July,  1915,  and  in  December, 
1916,  commenced  actual  delivery  of 
machine-made  rifles,  which  it  claims 
is  not  an  unenviable  record  in 
view  of  the  slow  pace  to  which 
all  small  arms  makers  have  been 
tied  down  in  getting  their  plants 
under  way.  The  Newton  Arms 
Company  was  formed  in  July, 
1914,  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
Mauser  rifles  from  Germany  to 
take  the  Newton  series  of  high- 
power  cartridges,  and  selling 
them  here.  The  business  assumed 
such  encouraging  proportions  that 
when  the  war  interrupted  impor¬ 
tations,  the  company  determined 
to  manufacture  a  similar  type 
of  rifle  for  its  cartridges.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  purchase  completed 
parts  were  repeatedly  blocked 
by  the  heavy  demands  on  arms 
and  arms-tool  makers,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the 
automatic  screw  machine 
work,  and  some  smaller 
parts,  the  rifle  is  being 
manufactured  complete 
in  the  company’s  own 
plant  at  Buffalo.  The 
company  has  set  at  rest 
rumors  that  the  New¬ 
ton  rifle  will  be  made 
only  on  a  small  scale.  From  the  first  rifle, 
turned  out  by  hand  in  the  toolroom  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $2,000,  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  has  already  developed  to  forty 
rifles  a  day  or  a  thousand  a  month,  and 
this  will  soon  be  doubled  and  the  company 
will  be  able  to  fill  all  orders. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  useful 
treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting  and  defects 
of  vision  is  “Guncraft.”  Read  it  and 
stop  missing.  Price  $1.00;  Forest  and 
Stream. 
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Forest  and  Stream  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  tbe  Interstate  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Trapshooting. 


THE  SPORT  IS  ENTER¬ 
ING  A  BETTER  ERA. 

\ 

Edited  by  Fred  O.  Copeland. 


THE  first  rain  storm  of  spring  buffeted 
the  window  pane  and  the  open  grate 
fire  snapped  more  smartly  with  the 
sudden  stronger  draft  up  the  chimney. 
Jones  speculated  absently  on  the  occurrence 
and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the  low-seated 
rocking/ chair.  It  occurred  to  him  to  knock 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar  into  the  fire.  But 
as  he  reached  for  the  weed  the  ashes  fell 
by  their  own  weight  to  his  vest,  whereat 
he  changed  his  intentions  and  brushed  the 
miniature  landslide,  which  had  started  for 
his  lap,  to  the  floor  with  happy  abandon. 
His  wife  was  out  for  the  evening.  That 
was  why  Williams  was  there. 

‘It’s  going  to  be  interesting  watching 
the  progress  of  trapshooting  during  1917,” 
suggested  Jones  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
is  holding  something  back.  “If  it  surpasses 
1916  it  will  be  unique,  and  if  it  equals  last 
year  it  will  be  a  gain.” 

“I  suppose  you  mean  the  price  of  shells,” 
deducted  Williams.  “Well,  I  don’t  know, 
there’s  been  a  lot  of  easy  money  made  the 
last  twelvemonth.  Whether  it  extends  to 
the  middle  west  and  the  Pacific  coast  no 
one  has  figured  out,  but  from  the  way  the 
big  classics  were  bid  for  I  should  say  the 
prosperity  got  clear  across.” 

‘  I  lay  that  to  the  fact  that  a  trapshooter 
is  a  tenacious  individual ;  he’ll  indulge 
himself  to  the  last  cigar  in  the  box — it  isn’t 
a  game  he  will  putter  with  nor  is  it  a 
game  that  allows  puttering.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  beauty  of  the  sport;  it’s 
democracy,  where  wealth  and  economy 
shoot  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  never  a 
question  as  to  any  disparity  in  the  matter 
of  affairs.” 

“But  it’s  going  to  be  a  year  when  those 
same  economy  fellers  glue  one  eye  on  their 
expenses,”  persisted  Jones,  “and  club  man¬ 
agements  will  have  to  be  diplomatic,  offer¬ 
ing  inducement  to  attend  their  tournaments, 
with  an  eye  to  the  distance  the  club  may 
go  in  the  matter  of  trophies  and  added 
money.” 

“The  small  clubs,”  reasoned  Williams, 
‘may  well  look  to  systems  of  trophy  divi¬ 
sion  and  not  money  division,  for  only  a 
sizable  sum  of  money  added  to  a  program 
will  entice  shooters  out  of  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  while  artistic  and  useful  prizes 
equitably  distributed  will  have  a  very  fetch¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  large  army  of  beginners.” 

“But  it’s  money  a  lot  of  ’em  want,”  put 
in  Jones. 

“Let  that  contingent  open  their  pocket- 
books  and  shoot  for  the  ‘pool,’  thereby 


The  King  of  Sports 


Invigorating  —  thrilling  — spontaneous  — 
and  interesting  to  the  last  degree — that’s 
trapshooting — the  Sport  Alluring. 

TRAPSHOOTING 

is  a  real  American  game — the  sort  of  sport 
that  sends  the  red  blood  coursing  through 
your  veins  and  makes  your  very  heart  re¬ 
joice.  Each  flying  clay  is  a  challenge  to  your 
eye  and  aim — and  each  shattered  disc  a 
tribute  to  your  gun  skill. 


Get  a  Gun  and  Begin 

It’s  a  pile  of  fun  whether  you  practice  with 
a  simple  hand  trap  and  a  few  clay  targets 
or  shoot  over  the  most  elaborate  club  lay¬ 
out.  The  cost  is  up  to  you  entirely. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet 
“The  Sport  Alluring”  No.  5 


®) 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


Mauser-Springfield  Repeating  Rifle  $7.65  m/i m 

(calibre  30)  long  range  wing  gauge  rear  sight.  Magazine  holds  5 
Cartridges  loaded  from  clip.  Safety  lock  all  in  fine  order.  Offered 
with  200  Carman  Hipower  Smokeless  Cartridges  with  steel  covered  bullets.  Rifle 
and  Cartridges  all  for  $19.85.  Free  Circular.  1917  Cyclopedia  illustrated  catalog  (ready 
about  May).  50c  mailed.  428  pages.  FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  BROADWAY. 
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Hotel 
Chamberlin 


HERE’S  comfort,  health  and 
happy  excitement  for  you 
from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve. 

No  matter  what  you  want 
in  a  vacation,  The  Chamberlin 
has  it. 

Is  it  Golf;1 — right,  bring  your,clubs: 
The  Chamberlin  provides  a  peach  of 
a  Course,  Eighteen  Holes. 


Is  it  Swimming? — right,  the  salt 
water  bathing  in  the  big,  Sun-lit 
Sea  Pool  is  great. 

Is  it  Sunshine? — were  drenched 
with  it,  ozone  too. 


Is  it  Southern  Cooking?  —  not  a 
“Mammy”  in  the  South  can  beat  The 
Chamberlin  cuisine. 


Is  it  Medicinal  Baths  ? — we  dupli¬ 
cate  every  treatment  given  at  Vichy, 
Aix,  Carlsbad,  Nauheim  or  Harrogate, 
under  the  best  professional  skill. 


Is  it  Social  Life? — the  Naval  and  Military  officers  stationed  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  Fortress  Monroe  give  a  fine  zest  to  The  Chamberlin  dances. 

In  any  event,  write  for  our  special  booklet,  “Golf” — it  contains  the 
first  Aeroplane  Map  of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America. 


Address 


GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  MGR., 

BUILD  STEEL  BOAT 


Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 


From  Patterns  and  printed  ^ 
instructions.  Save  3*8  Cost.  ^ 

Work  Easy.  Material  fur-  £ 
nished.  Also  finish  boats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 


When  planning  your  next  Outdoor  trip — 
dori’t  forget  your 


PERFECTION  AIR  BED 


means  restful  sleep  on  any  camp  ground. 
Its  soft,  air-filled  body  is  never  lumpy 
or  damp.  Rolls  to  a  small  light  bundle 
for  carrying.  Lasts  indefinitely.  Ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  home  as  well  as  on  camp¬ 
ing,  motoring  and  yachting  trips.  Write 
today  for  Catalog. 


PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  result. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  Volts' 

Please  mention  “Fore»t  «nd  S'Mim" 


taxing  directly  none  but  the  losers  who 
have  cried  lustily  for  the  deal,”  voiced  Wil¬ 
liams.  “Already  the  Interstate  realizes  the 
general  sentiment ;  and,  incidentally,  the 
welfare  of  the  sport  demands  a  game  fret 
from  money.” 

(  ( TV  /fONEY  in  the  raw  form  is  a  dan- 
j[y  I  gerous  element  in  sport,”  reflected 
Jones.  “Seems  as  though  it  were 
just  like  an  individual,  and  had  to  sow  its 
wild  oats.” 

“Perfectly  so,”  adjudged  Williams,  “and 
trapshooting  has  sown  its  wild  oats  and 
lived.  A  very  few  years  ago  you  didn’t 
have  to  lay  your  ear  plump  on  the  ground 
to  hear  the  thousand-dollar  thud  one  live 
pigeon  made.” 

“Sometimes  unsafe  things  die  hard,  Wil¬ 
liams,  but  I  guess  it  is  as  you  say.  The 
sport  has  entered  a  healthful  era  in  which 
its  cleanliness  needs  but  a  tithe  the  watch¬ 
ing  that  its  guidance  does.  Fortunately 
the  classics  could  not  be  in  better  hands, 
and  the  big  and  wealthy  organizations  will 
always  make  it  a  pleasure  to  shoot  with 
them,  but  take  the  State  tournament — ” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  broke  in  Wil¬ 
liams,  “the  matter  of  money  should  not 
be  an  object,  since  the  State’s  shooters 
meet  to  determine  a  champion.  And  how 
much  better  it  is  for  a  goodly  number  of 
lesser  lights  to  bear  away  a  suitable 
souvenir  of  the  annual  contest  than  for 
the  usual  few  to  pay  expenses.  You  know, 
Jones,  some  argue  that  money  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  don’t  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
shooters  who  don’t  enter  for  the  sweeps.” 

“Let  ’em  be  deluded,”  pronounced  Jones. 
“The  money  added  by  the  club  under 
whose  auspices  the  shoot  is  given,  comes 
from  none  but  those  interested  in  shooting; 
and  the  Interstate’s  added  money,  if  their 
donation  is  so  applied,  lessens  by  so  much 
their  ability  to  offer  trophies.  And, 
whether  or  no,  even  this  money  comes  in 
the  last  analysis  from  the  shooting  public.” 

“Jones,  we  are  going  to  see  the  class 
system  used  in  1917  more  than  ever,  and 
it  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  if  it  were 
used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  State  shoots. 
Let  the  seven  high  guns  win,  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  field  know  they  may  not  go 
home  empty  handed.” 

“Handicapping  is  going  to  remain  an 
argument  for  a  few  more  years,”  laughed 
Jones.  “It’s  a  little  far-fetched,  but  it 
makes  me  think  of  a  little  saying  by  Mark 
Twain:  ‘If  someone  suspected  there  was  a 
creek  in  the  township  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  the  North  Pole  lies,  Europe  and 
America  would  immediately  send  fifteen 
expeditions  thither — one  to  find  the  creek 
and  the  other  fourteen  to  hunt  for  each 
other’.” 

Footsteps  sounded  on  the  steps.  Wil¬ 
liams’  finger  went  to  his  vest  pocket.  “Here, 
quick!  grind  up  this  coffee  bean,”  he  said 
to  Jones. 

“Ah !  so  you,  too,  are  a  disciple  of  that 
same  Mark,  who  taught  that  to  be  good 
is  noble,  but  to  teach  others  to  be  good  is 
nobler — and  less  trouble.” 


The  little  pocket  electric  flashlight  is 
something  more  than  a  luxury.  It  enables 
you  to  take  a  last  lingering  look  at  your 
surroundings,  to  see  if  everything  is  all 
right,  before  you  hit  the  trail  to  slumber- 
land. 
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THE  FIRST  BIG  GUNS 
SOUNDED  AT  PINEHURST 

THE  overture  that  starts  the  big  events 
of  each  year’s  trapshooting  history 
has  been  played — the  great  annual 
shoot  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  took  place 
January  15  to  20.  Here  each  year  America’s 
most  famous  smooth-bore  artists  gather  for 
a  fresh  start.  And  this  year  was  no  ex¬ 
ception,  for  the  same  high  percentage  of 
skill  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  field 
faced  the  traps. 

Unquestionably  the  feature  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  was  the  contest  for#  the  Hercules 
trophy,  which  was  shot  for  at  the  Grand 
American  and  also  at  the  Westy  Hogan 
last  year.  At  this  year’s  Pinehurst  tourna¬ 
ment  it  was  defended,  tied,  lost  and  chal¬ 
lenged.  Fred  Plum,  of  Atlantic  City,  a 
sportsman  of  trapshooting  fame,  had  been 
challenged  by  F.  S.  Wright  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  On  the  second  regular  day  of  the 
shoot,  Wednesday,  the  pair  faced  the  traps 
under  a  poor  light  for  the  200-bird  race, 
50  targets  at  18  yards  rise,  50  at  20  yards, 
50  at  22  yards,  and  25  pairs  of  doubles. 
Plum  led  by  nine  birds  when  the  pair  came 
up  for  the  doubles,  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  from  the  last  shot  of  the  battle 
Plum  still  held  the  trophy,  with  a  score  of 
189  x  200  as  against  178. 

Before  this  contest  started  John  R.  Jahn, 
a  young  shooter  from  Iowa,  presented  a 
challenge  to  the  winner,  and  Plum  agreed 
to  accommodate  him  on  Friday.  Arid  Fri¬ 
day  was  a  real  day  for  spectators  at  Pine¬ 
hurst.  So  closely  were  the  two  men 
matched  that  when  they  lined  up  to  call  for 
the  birds  in  pairs,  Jahn  had  but  a  two  bird 
lead.  Curiously  enough  the  test  came  at 
the  last  pair  thrown,  a  pair  called  out  of 
the  trapshouse  by  Plum.  He  missed  them 
both.  The  match  was  a  tie,  both  handing 
in  185  x  200.  In  accordance  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  shoot  again  in  the  event  of  a  tie, 
Plum  announced  he  would  again  defend 
the  cup  on  the  next  day,  Saturday.  It  was 
on  this  day  that  the  cup  changed  hands. 
Plum  broke  177  while  Jahn  rolled  up  a 
score  of  189.  Jahn  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  defend  the  hard-earned  cup  on 
April  29th  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  chal¬ 
lenger  is  O.  C.  Bottger  of  Ollie,  Iowa. 

MONDAY,  practice  day,  spilled  a  cold 
winter’s  rain  on  Pinehurst.  Hence 
it  was  left  for  the  first  regular  day, 
Tuesday,  to  see  the  shoot  well  under  way. 
The  rain  had  dried  off  into  a  sleet  and 
the  experts  from  Travers  Island  must  have 
felt  quite  at  home  in  the  Long  Island 
weather  for  they,  together  with  two  other 
New  Yorkers,  touched  off  their  guns  in 
vain  at  rare  intervals.  In  the  180  bird  go, 
all  that  was  possible  on  this  day,  a  former 
New  York  man,  Yule,  hung  up  176,  Spotts 
175.  Fish  175  and  Pendergast  175. 

Wednesday’s  program  was  limited  to  160 
birds  and  it  proved  enough  for  this  real 
winter’s  day  strayed  so  far  south.  But 
despite  surplus  clothing,  three  men  dropped 
but  3  targets  each  out  of  the  160.  These 
three  high  guns  were  J.  B.  Pennington,  of 
Tarboro,  N.  C.,  G.  N.  Fish  and  Mark  Arie. 

On  Thursday  the  shooters  drew  a  real 
Pinehurst  day.  Twenty  targets  were  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  100  bird  program  and  all 
hands  went  to  work  on  the  80  with  such 
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^  Go  Fishing  In 
A  Mullins  Boat 


’OU’LL  catch  more  fish  when  your  hoat 
is  a  Mullins  because  you  won’t  have 
anything  to  do  but  fish.  Your  boat  will  always  be 
dry  and  won’t  need  hailing  out.  You  can  get  to  the  fishing 
grounds  earlier  because  Mullins  boats  are  buoyant  and  easy  to  row  and  for  the 
same  reasons  you  can  get  from  one  fishing  ground  to  another  in  much  less  time  than  with 
the  ordinary  boat.  Mullins  boats  are  dry.  roomy  and  comfortable  and  are  hard  to  tip.  65,000  in  use. 

STEEL  BOATS 


If  you  have  an  outboard  motor  you’ll  get  a  lot 
more  speed  and  all-around  satisfaction  out  of  it 
if  you  attach  it  to  a  Mullins  14  ft.  Outboard 
Special.  Designed  especially  for  use  with  de¬ 
tachable  motors— does  not  bury  at  the  stern, 
rides  on  an  even  keel  and  special  stern  con¬ 
struction  neutralizes  vibration  from  motoi — 
speedier,  too. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  forty 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY, 


CANt  SINK 


Mullins  boats  cannot  leak,  water  log,  dry  out, 
warp  or  open  at  the  seams,  need  no  boat  house 
and  never  require  calking.  If  you  prefer  a  flat 
bottom  boat,  you  will  find  Mullins  “Isaac  Wal¬ 
ton”  fishing  boat  the  most  satisfactory  boat  you 
ever  stepped  into. 

rl  here’s  a  Mullins  boat  for  every  purpose — mo¬ 
toring,  rowing,  hunting,  fishing  and  canoeing. 

1917  models  of  Mullins  boats — free 
61  Franklin  Street,  SALEM,  OHIO 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Wooden  Pleasure  Boats 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Da> 


You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or 
play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep¬ 
arate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  The  S.S. 

S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
sack,  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration) 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup¬ 
porting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING 


CO. 


52  Park  Place, 


WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Absolutely  indispensable  to  Experts  or  Amateurs 

Every  up-to-date  Fly  and  Bait  angler  on  this  continent  should  get 

LOUIS  RHEAD’S  NEW  BOOK 

AMERICAN  TROUT-STREAM  INSECTS 

The  First  and  Only  work  on  this  subject 

Containing  beautiful  colored  plates  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  Insects  that  Trout  consume  as  food  during  the  entire  season.  With 
charts  and  full  instructions  how  to  make  artificial  imitations  and  how  to  best 
use  them  in  the  latest  and  highest  form  of  angling.  Over  fifty  pictures  of  the 
new  Nature  Lures  and  how  to  use  them  for  Salmon,  Trout,  Bass,  Mascalonge, 
Wall-Eye  and  Pike.  How  to  know  Insects.  How  to  make  Flies.  How  to  use 
them.  How  to  cast  Flies  and  Lures  in  a  new  and  better  method. 

ORDER  BLANK 


To  LOUIS  RHEAD . 217  Ocean  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

For  $ .  enclosed  please  send  me  .  copies  of  “American  Trout-Stream 

Insects’’  at  $2.50  net. 

Name 


Address 
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The  Choice 
of  Professionals 


If  experts---men  who  make  their  living 
by  their  skill  in  bait  casting---use 

Takapart 

Bait  Casting  Reel 

it  is  plainly  to  the  interest  of  the  amateur 
angler  to  use  no  other  kind. 

Best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Meis- 
selbach  Reels  is  that  they  have  won 
more  Field  and  Stream  Contest  Prizes 
than  any  other  reel. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Takapart 
Reel,  $5.50  and  Trirart  Reel,  "little  brother 
of  the  Takapart.”  $4.50.fcA 

A.F.Meisselbach  &  Bro. 

3  Congress  St.,  Newark,  N.J.  , 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor^^ 

Window  Battery  II  |: 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  |i  a 
patented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  and  [I 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  new  automobile  start- 
ing  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money.  \jjryl 

6*60  Special  $8.50. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LICHTING  SYSTEM  ™ 

The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and  complete 
lighting  system  is  in  great  demand. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog  P. 

JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N.  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago 

1 

CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 


Good  looking,  serviceable  and  offering  a 
real  economy.  Stitched  edge  and  dull  linen 
effect.  Better  than  merely  "linen."  Proof 
against  the  crocking  velvet  collar,  rain,  snow 
and  perspiration. 

Instantly  cleanable — on  or  off — with  a  bit 
of  soap  and  a  damp  cloth. 

Every  accepted  style,  half  sizes.  25c  each 
— at  your  dealers  or  by  mail.  State  your 
style  and  size.  Descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY 

725  Broadway  New  York  k*JjJ_rUr^.y 


good  effect  that  H.  J.  Pendergast,  Mark 
Arie  and  C.  D.  Coburn  of  Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio,  only  skipped  one  target  each.  The 
preliminary  handicap  in  the  afternoon 
lived  up  to  the  name  of  handicap  most 
nobly;  or  so  the  distance  men  thought,  for 
the  best  three  of  them  handed  in  a  92 
apiece.  The  three-cornered  tie  was  just 
what  was  needed  to  give  the  proper  trap¬ 
shooting  atmosphere,  and  Messrs.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Heil  and  Andrews  who  had  each 
plucked  a  92  out  of  the  wind  came  up  to 
the  score  as  a  most  fitting  climax  for  the 
day’s  doings.  McMahon  carried  off  the 
honors  in  the  first  heat  with  4  19  x  20. 

The  best  weather  and  the  big  day  ar¬ 
rived  together.  Friday  morning  four  men. 
each  with  a  79  x  80,  headed  a  long  list  of 
78s,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  most  honorably 
paved  the  way  for  the  big  afternoon  event. 
A11  average  $f  154  contestants  shot  through 
the  four  days’  program,  and  of  them  Ira 
Galbraith,  of  West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  was 
crowned  king  of  the  midwinter  handicap, 
the  star  event.  It  was  shot  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  won  with  a  score  of  97  x 
100  from  21  yards.  The  winner  went 
straight  on  his  last  25.  Besides  the  honor, 
the  winner’s  work  in  this  half  day  of 
pleasure  paid  him  $350. 

.  A  good  many  stayed  over  Saturday  to 
hear  the  last  gun,  and  of  these  C.  B.  Platt 
and  S.  M.  Crothers  went  straight  on  the 
80  targets  of  the  morning  program.  In  the 
afternoon  E.  Doerken  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
shooting  from  the  19-yard  peg,  won,  the 
consolation  handicap  with  95  x  100. 


NAVY  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP. 
By  George  L.  Buguey. 


WITHOUT  question  the  Interstate  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Trapshooting  made  “a  straight  run” 
when  it  announced  that  the  winner  of  the 
trapshooting  championship  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  U.  S.  N.,  which  is  held  every  spring 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  trapshooting  classic — the  Grand 
American  Handicap,  and  slyoot  for  the  na¬ 
tional  amateur  championship. 

Up  to  the  recent  announcement  men¬ 
tioned  above  the  national  championship 
event  has  been  for  State  champions  only, 
which,  of  course,  brought  together  the  best 
shots  in  the  country,  but  now  that  the  men 
of  the  Navy  have  taken  up  the  “sport  al¬ 
luring,”  and  as  their  scores  will  show  have 
become  quite  proficient  in  the  shoot  ’em 
high,  shoot  ’em  low  game,  their  champion 
will  be  an  added  attraction  to  this  already 
most  important  event. 

It  is  said  that  the  men  in  the  Navy  have 
at  times  complained  that  they  have  been 
unaffle  to  take  part  in  the  various  State 
championships  on  account  of  always  being 
somewhere  else  when  these  shoots  take 
place,  consequently  ,  through  Paymaster 
Williams,  who  is  the  present  champion  of 
the  Navy  in  this  particular  sport,  presented 
a  request  to  the  Inter-State  Association  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  their  champion  against 
the  State  champions.  While  this  is  of 
course  somewhat  of  a  new  departure  the 
Navy  champion  will  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms  and  here  is  the  wish  of  the 
writer — May  he  come  through. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  the 
pull,  bang,  dead  game  to  know  that  at  the 


present  time  there  are  no  less  than  one 
thousand  trapshooters  in  the  Navy  of  your 
Uncle  Samuel  and  that  at  least  twelve  of 
the  big  ships  support  flourishing  clubs 
whose  main  idea  is  to  break  the  clays. 
Why  should  not  the  Army  champion  be 
invited  to  compete?  The  more  the  merrier. 

According  to  Peter  P.  Carney,  the  trap¬ 
shooting  scribe,  Iowa  leads  in  the  number 
of  trapshooting  clubs  formed  during  the 
past  year  and  also  takes  the  plum  for  hold¬ 
ing  more  registered  shoots  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Following  the  figures 
of  the  above  mentioned  scribe  the  States 
of  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  held 
over  fifty  registered  tournaments  during 
the  year,  the  Buckeye  State  having  fifty- 
six  to  its  credit,  Illinois  fifty-five,  and 
Pennsylvania  fifty-two.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  State  having  only  thirty-eight  dur¬ 
ing  1915.  The  following  figures  prepared 
by  Mr.  Carney  tell  the  tale  of  the  advance 
in  this  ever-popular  sport  better  than  all 
the  stories  ever  written : 


State 

1916  1915 

State  1916  1915 

Iowa  . 

..56 

29 

Mass . 

5 

5 

Illinois  . 

32 

Montana  . 

5 

2 

Pennsylvania 

..52 

38 

Utah  . 

5 

4 

New  York.... 

..26 

18 

New  Tersey  ... 

4 

5 

Indiana  . 

..24 

14 

Oregon  . 

4 

5 

Minnesota  ... 

..22 

9 

New  Hamp . 

4 

3 

Nebraska  .... 

..19 

10 

N.  Carolina _ 

4 

1 

Missouri  . 

..18 

14 

Mississippi  .... 

4 

2 

Kansas  . 

..18 

12 

Cuba  and  Canal 

Ohio  . 

..17 

.  15 

Zone  . 

3 

0 

Wisconsin  ... 

..17 

8 

Arizona  . 

3 

2 

Canada  . 

..16 

11 

Wyoming  . 

3 

3 

Kentucky  .... 

4 

Delaware  . 

3 

5 

Oklahoma 

..10 

5 

Georgia  . 

3 

2 

Maryland  . .  •  ■ 

..10 

6 

Idaho  . 

3 

1 

California 

..  9 

8 

Louisiana  . 

2 

2 

South  Dak.... 

..  8 

4 

Florida  . 

2 

0 

Virginia  . 

..  8 

8 

Rhode  Island.. 

2 

0 

North  Dak... 

..  8 

1 

Vermont  . 

2 

2 

Michigan  .... 

..  8 

5 

Alabama  . 

2 

1 

Arkansas  .... 

..  8 

5 

Texas  . . 

2 

1 

Connecticut 

..  7 

6 

D.  of  Col . 

1 

1 

Washington  . 

..  6 

4 

Maine  . 

1 

1 

Tennessee  ... 

..  5 

5 

New  Mexico... 

1 

1 

West  Va . 

..  5 

5 

S.  Carolina . 

1 

1 

Colorado  . 

..  5 

4 

CLOSE  SCORES  AT  P1NEHURST. 

Twenty-one  guns  took  part  in  the  handi¬ 
cap  trapshooting  contest  at  Pinehurst  the 
week  of  February  23,  and  five  of  them  tied 
for  first  honors  at  a  net  of  ico  each,  the 
five  being  C.  A.  Magoon,  Pittsburgh;  G.  M. 
Howard,  Halifax;  C.  T.  Crocker,  Fitch¬ 
burg;  Jay  Hall,  Lansing;  and  J.  H.  An¬ 
drews,  of  Akron. 

Three  shoot-offs  were  required  to  settle 
the  winning,  Hall  being  eliminated  on  the 
first  attempt  and  Howard  and  Andrews 
falling  out  at  the  second,  G.  A.  Magoon 
and  C.  T.  Crocker  finding  themselves  tied 
again  for  first  prize  with  one  miss  each. 
Swift  falling  darkness  interfered  with  first- 
class  marksmanship  in  the  final  shoot-off, 
and  Magoon’s  22  was  good  enough  to  win. 

G.  M.  Howard  did  the  best  shooting  in 
the  contest  proper,  breaking  92,  with  Par¬ 
ker  Whittemore,  of  Brookline,  second,  at 
90. 


During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were 
constructed  on  the  national  forests  227 
miles  of  new  road,  1,975  miles  of  trails, 
2,124  miles  of  telephone  line,  89  miles  of 
fire  lines,  81  lookout  structures,  40  bridges, 
222  miles  of  fence,  545  dwellings,  barns  and 
other  structures,  17  corrals,  and  202  water 
improvements. 


FORES  T  A  N  D  S  T  R  E  A  M 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE — Good  second-hand  Winchester  re¬ 
peater,  ten-gauge,  $8.50  delivered.  Switzer,  515 
West  Broadway,  Whittier,  Cal. 


OLD  VIOLIN  TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  ANY 

standard  make  shotgun  or  rifle.  M.  L.  Richards, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TR.ALE — A  Winchester  Re¬ 
peater  10-gauge,  full,  cost  $30.  M.  L.  Richards, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE — All  sorts  old-time 
and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
Antiques,  805  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— F  i  n  e 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS 


MINK,  MARTEN,  GUINEA  PIGS— Superior 
Northern  Ranch-Raised  Specimens.  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Fur  Farms,  Detour,  Mich. 


BOB  WHITE  QUAIL — Blue  Quail,  Gambels, 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans, 
Cranes,  Wild  Turkeys,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Cage 
Birds,  Game  Birds,  Pet  Stock,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo, 
Silver  Foxes,  Mink,  etc.  Big,  beautiful,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  10c.  Price  lists  free.  Hornes 
Zoological  Arena  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ” 

PIT  GAME  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  $2  PER  15 

— Old  English  black  breasted  reds,  Irish  reds 
and  Cubans,  Whitehackles.  W.  E.  Forrister, 
Framingham,  Mass. 


CANAL  A  WILD  GEESE — Best  older  pairs, 
breeders  and  decoys  $20;  younger  pairs  $15; 
youngest  fully  grown  $10.  To  breed  this  Spring, 
buy  at  once.  Rush  order  prepaid,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Wild  Black  Mallards  and  the  fam¬ 
ous  English  Decoy  Ducks  $5  the  pair— the  latter 
very  prolific  layers.  Buy  all  water-fowl  direct 
from  the  oldest  and  largest  breeders.  Whealton 
Water-Fowl  Farms,  Chincoteague  Island,  Va. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  from  Pure 
Bred  Stock.  $3.00  per  setting  of  15  eggs.  Eggs 
strictly  fresh  when  shipped.  All  orders  filled 
in  the  order  received.  Edward  W.  Dolan,  Worth¬ 
ington,  Minn. 


PHEASANTS— H.  W.  Myers.  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


WILD  DUCK  FOOD,  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

— For  Clubs,  Preserves  or  Private  Parties.  Wild 
Celery,  Sago,  Pondweed,  Widgeon  Grass,  Red 
Head  Grass,  Chara,  and  other  kinds.  Write  and 
learn  how  to  grow  it.  Whites  Game  Preserve, 
Waterlily,  Currituck  Sound,  N.  C. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS— No  limit; 
$12.00  hundred,  $1.50  dozen.  English  Caller  eggs, 
$3.00  dozen.  Mail  draft.  F.  Breman  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— I  ndian  motor¬ 
cycle  for  furs  or  diamond  ring.  5322  Lorain 
avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS— Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal. 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  for  sale.  Free  trial. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardisse,  Route  5,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas. 


PRINTS  any  size,  4c.  each;  first-class  work. 
Films  developed  10c.  per  roll.  Prompt  service. 
Postage  paid.  Grant  Co.,  D-3,  336  Brandeis 
Theater,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


NERVOUSNESS  quickly  cured  by  Richards 
Double  Strength  Restorer.  One  package  sent 
sealed  free.  Address  Richards  Remedy  Co., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


FC7FM  A  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
old  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  to  exchange  for  a  good 
4x5  Seneca  Camera?  Paris  T.  Richards,  Ferris, 
Illinois. 


. . . . 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Forest  and  Stream  is  attracting  thou-  1 
|  sands  of  new  readers  every  month.  They  i 
|  want  to  buy,  sell  and  exchange  guns,  | 
1  revolvers,  fishing  tackle,  cameras  and  i 
|  many  other  articles. 

If  you  are  in  the  market,  here  is  the  1 
place  to  do  business.  Rate  4  cents  a  word.  1 
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Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in 
the.  United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3 
and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaug  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  New  Preston,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


rOfC- 6  MONTHS -INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT, 

^  a  monthly  Guide  to  Money-Making.  Tells  how 

$100  grows  to  $2,200— how  to  get  richer  quickly  and  honestly. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Rub.,  421-32  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 

NORTH  WISCONSIN— The  Cavalier— Lake 
Owen,  Bayfield  County.  High-class  outing  place. 
Muscallonge,  Bass.  Trout.  Write  for  folder,  rates 
and  photos.  L.  E.  Cavalier,  Cable,  Wis. 


CLASSIFIED  KENNEL  MART 


MANGE 

x 


Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured 
or  no  charge.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  describing  the  trouble. 


Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


TRAINED  fox  and  wolfhounds;  also  coon  and 
varmint  hounds;  on  trial.  John  W.  Burks, 
Bolivar,  Mo. 


BUCKFIELD  FOXHOUND  brood  females, 
from  pure  bred  hunting  stock.  Box  47,  Marsh¬ 
field  Hills,  Mass. 


DR.  BOWEN,  SAXTONS  RIVER,  VERMONT, 

has  25  thoroughbred  Pointers  from  hunting  stock. 
Full  papers. 


MOMONEY  II— SNOW  BIRD  RAMONA  pup¬ 
pies;  she  by  Ramona’s  Prince  by  Champion 
Prince  Rodney  and  Champion  Ramona.  Straight 
bred  Llewellins  $20.00  each'  on  approval. 

V.  J.  Michalek,  Victor,  Iowa. 


CLASSIFIED  KENNEL  MART 


FOR  SALE — Full-blood  English  Setter  pups 
ten  weeks  old,  grandmother  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Sire  won  three  blue  ribbons.  Out  of  best 
hunting  stock.  No  papers.  Address  Dr.  R.  B. 

Wilson,  86  Broad  street,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Started  coon  hound,  also  rabbit 
and  squirrel  dog;  traps  take  12-double  hammer¬ 
less;  no  trial.  Chancy  Mummert,  Dunreith,  Ind 


OilUUlliVG  DOGS  CAREFULLY  BROKEN- 

Made  to  back,  staunch,  steady  to  shot  and  wing. 
Derbies  given  thorough  tryout.  The  great  Com¬ 
missioner  s  Amorette  O’Chew  was  developed  by 
me  and  placed  seven  times  in  her  derby  form 

John  Willard  Martin,  Letohatchie,  Ala. 


COONHOUNDS— Big  game  hounds,  Rabbit 
hounds,  Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Pointers  and 
Setters.  Catalog  four  cents.  Stephenson’s  Ken¬ 
nels,  Covington,  Tenn. 


FOURTEENTH  FUTURITIES— English  Set¬ 
ters  whelped  January  1st,  1917.  Beautifully 
marked.  Best  breeding.  Flying  Lance  X  Miss 
Alice  H.  $20.  On  approval.  Write  for  photos 
and  breeding.  D.  W.  Tattershall,  Bristow,  Okla. 


BEAGLES — With  Public  Records.  10  Dogs  at 
Stud.  Field  and  Bench  Winners.  Puppies;  also 
mature  stock  on  sale.  Debonair,  Gloversville. 
N.  Y.  South  End. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Llewellin  setter.  Male, 
2  years  old.  By  Garry  =  Caesar’s  Blue  Bell. 
Broken.  Hunted  South  last  3  months  on  quail. 

Miss  Marion  du  Pont,  Montpelier  Station,  Va. 


BUY  YOUR  BEAGLE  NOW— High  breeding, 
bred  hunters,  broken,  started 'and  puppies;  the 
kind  that  makes  hunting  pleasure.  Stamp  for  re¬ 
ply.  H.  J.  Kuna,  1318  Allen  avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Box  I. 


WANTED— Three  more  dogs  to  train.  Handle 
shooting  dogs  exclusively.  However  dogs  of  my 
training  have  won  in  trials.  Give  them  my  per¬ 
sonal  attention;  no  hired  help.  Many  most  prom¬ 
inent  sportsmen  have  patronized  me  in  past 
quarter  century.  Brace  of  high-class  shooting 
dogs  for  sale.  Jno.  B.  Donaldson,  Handler  of 
Shooting  Dogs,  Booneville,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE^Comanche  Frank  X  Raps  Gyp; 
two  years  old;  white  and  liver.  Good  shooting 
dog.  Tender  retriever  for  quick  sale.  Sixty 
dollars.  T.  W.  Shore,  Booneville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Airedale  Terriers:  Eight  months 
old  puppies  out  of  a  champion-bred  dam.  Just 
right  to  start  training.  $25.00  each.  F.  Bourgeois, 
609  Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Beagles  that  are  bred  from  field 
and  bench  winners.  All  pedigreed  stock  and  in 
fine  shape.  Some  pups  by  Rader’s  Blue  Boy. 
Prices  on  application.  D.  O.  Wylde,  Genoa,  Ill. 

LOCATED  IN  THE  BEST  BIRD  COUNTRY 

in  the  State;  devote  entire  time  developing  and 
training  field  trial  and  high-class  shooting 
dogs.  Your  patronage  solicited.  W.  J.  Wilson, 
Sparta,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Three  beautiful  English  Setter 
female  puppies  of  first-class  breeding,  color 
white,  black  and  lightly  ticked.  Sire  and  Dam 
registered  AKC  &  FDSB;  born  November*  4  last; 
cheap,  and  will  register  free  to  purchaser  with 
all  papers.  E.  Phillips,  Ledge  Road,  Newport,  R.  I. 


AT  STUD  Sir  Garnet’s  Tip.  Field,  bench 
winning  and  producing  beagle.  Pups  for  sale. 

Jos.  A.  Whallon,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Futurities  13th  and  14th  by 
Eugene  M.  and  McCoy’s  King,  also  some  others 
of  choice  breeding.  Buy  now  if  you  want  the 
pick.  Everything  guaranteed.  Dr.  W.  A. 

Porter,  Higginsville,  Mo. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS,  world’s  best  breeding. 
Puppies,  young  stock,  brood  matrons.  Moderate 
prices..  Stud  Dog,  Llewellin,  Free  Lance-Marse 
Ben  bitch.  Approved  bitches.  Fee  Fifteen  Dol¬ 
lars.  Write  your  wants.  .,  r.  W.  D.  Gilmore, 
Mooresville,  N.  C. 


AIREDALES  AND  SEALYNGHAM  TERRIERS 

— Puppies  and  grown  dogs  from  $10  up.  State 
what  you  want  and  about  how  much  you  want 
to  pay.  This  will  save  time  and  useless  corre¬ 
spondence,  Cu-ton  Hill  Kennels,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


In  Variety, 
Quantity  and 
Speed  of  Catch 


nothing  equals  the  first  prize 
winner  of  the  1916  Field  and 
Stream  contest— the 


Rush.  TangoMinnoW 


( Registered  Trade  Mark) 


Its  sensational  record  catches  of  game  fish  has  made  it  the 
favorite  alike  of  professional  and  amateur  anglers. 

Ideal  for  trolling  or  casting.  Has  all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of 
a  live  minnow.  Practically  weedless.  Floats  when  idle. 
Won’t  catch  on  bottom. 


Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood.  Each  packed  in  neat  box.  Our 
Radiant  Bait  glows  at  night — that’s  when  the  big  ones  feed. 


At  your  dealer’s  or  sent,  postpaid,  for  7Sc.  and  dealer's  name.  Set  of  4, 
assorted  colors,  $3. 


The  Rush  Tango  Minnow  is  the  original  swimming, 
diving,  wobble  bait;  fully  covered  by  patents,  including 
Wells  Basic  Patents. 

DEALERS— If  you  haven’t  yet  stocked  this 
popular  bait,  send  me  your  jobber’s  name 
and  get  my  generous  profit  proposition. 


J.  K.  RUSH  COMPANY 

963  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


- 


May  I  Send  You . 
Some  Fine  Cigars  ? 


These  are  hand-made,  clear  Havana,  of 
selected  leaf. 

Rich,  mellow  and  fragrant — a  gentleman’s 
smoke,  at  rock  bottom  price. 

This  is  really  the  way  to  buy  your  cigars. 
Let  me  send  you  a  trial  box  of  50  Puritanas 
or  Panetalas  for  $3.50,  postpaid. 

My  price  list  will  interest  you,  write  for  it. 

2L  £U'  Agra 

Manufacturer 

130  East  28th  St.  NEW  YORK 
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ESI  THE  KENNEL  MART 


ESQ 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  ’  by  the  great  Pointers  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk.  Kodneid,  tee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Fa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel 
Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet  and 
Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  10c. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


Hounds,  Hounds,  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  coon,  fox  or 
rabbit  hound  broke  to  gun  and  field.  Fox, 
coon  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  from  the  best 
of  blood  and  broke  stock,  $5.00  each.  Buy 
your  dog  now  and  know  him  when  the 
season  opens.  Stamp  for  reply  and  photos. 
H.  C.  Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  O. 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All 
America  Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have 
field  trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care  220 
Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  GAME  PARADISE. 

(Concluded  from  page  183.) 

On  all  the  great  British  estates  that  are 
practically  free  from  the  miscalled  “ver¬ 
min,”  incubating  and  importing  are  resort¬ 
ed  to,  in  order  to  keep  the  supply  of  “game” 
up  to  normal.  George  Moore,  the  famous 
novelist,  tells  of  an  extensive  plantation  in 
the  south  of  England  on  which  all  the 
stoats,  or  ermines  had  been  killed.  Short¬ 
ly  after  this  was  accomplished  the  rabbits 
began  deteriorating,  finally  falling  victims 
to  pestilence  which  carried  th^m  all  off. 

Game  propagation  is  the  only  human  ac¬ 
tivity  of  today  where  the  methods  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  still  strictly  adhered  to. 
And  the  results  show  it !  Then  do  not 
destroy  “brush  rows”  along  old  fences ; 
don’t  sweep  clean  the  vine-clad  or  reedy 
banks  of  creeks  or  ponds — leave  bushes  and 
groves  near  houses  and  improvements. 
The  clearing  off  of  farmers’  woodlots  by 
portable  sawmills  is  given  as  the  chief  cause 
for  the  decrease  in  small  game  in  Berks 
County. 

LET  Nature  be  nature,  a  wild  shaggy  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  a  close-shaven,  smug 
nature,  with  no  semblance  to  its  God- 
created  self.  Increase  the  number  of  sanc¬ 
tuaries  in  which  no  hunting  of  any  kind 
may  be  done.  Reduce  the  number  of 
hunters  to  sportsmen,  eliminate  the  pot 
hunter  and  professional  hunter  by  making 
the  license  higher  than  mere  “slayers”  care 
to  pay.  Legislate  against  and  limit  the 
hunters’  “bags.”  ‘  Be  an  Indian  and  never 
kill  unnecessarily. 

Baillie-Grohman,  the  great  Continental 
sportsman,  has  said  that  “Republican  equal¬ 
ity  of  civil  rights  and  game-preserving  can¬ 
not  exist  side  by  side.”  That  would  mean, 
as  in  Europe,  that  game  cannot  be  saved 
except  in  private  parks  or  preserves.  But 
we  are  looking  to  a  brighter  and  kindlier 
generation,  the  product  of  improved  condi¬ 
tions  of  today,  to  instill  a  toleration  for 
those  forms  of  wild  life  that  we  do  not 
understand,  and  to  encourage  those  forms 
which  are  known  to  do  good.  Without 
birds,  we  are  told  that  agriculture  must 
cease;  without  fish,  waters  would  be  pu¬ 
trid  ;  without  animals,  forests  must  serious¬ 
ly  suffer.  For  the  common  good  we  should 
help  the  forces  which  make  life  easier  for 
us.  For  the  elevation  of  the  soul  we  should 
conserve  the  beauty,  and  harmony  that  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  bird,  in  animal,  or  even  in 
insect  life. 

To  make  life  a  perfect  structure  we  must 
live  and  let  live.  We  must  look  about  us, 
raise  our  eyes  from  our  daily  tasks,  study 
and  admire  the  trees,  and  birds,  and  flow¬ 
ers,  realizing  that  all  make  a  harmonious 
structure,  the  fabric  of  which  cannot  be 
quite  perfect  unless  all  survive.  In  that 
way  wild  life  in  Pennsylvania  and  else¬ 
where  may  be  conserved. 

Mixing  brown  shellac  with  wood  alco¬ 
hol  or  grain  alcohol  and  dipping  match- 
heads  therein  and  allowing  the  matches  to 
dry,  makes  matches  really  waterproof. 

Scurvy,  that  dread  disease  of  the  far 
north  (and  of  all  places  where  fresh  food 
is  not  easily  available)  is  caused  by  nothing 
more  than  the  lack  of  one  single  solitary 
food  element — potassium.  Eating  fresh 
meat,  fish  and  vegetables  (potatoes  espe¬ 
cially)  will  prevent  as  well  as  cure  it. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner— 2nd,  S.W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials.  1916 
Winner— 2nd.  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner— 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING'  DOG  WINNER 

FiShel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 

Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  . Springfield,  Mo. 


Pointers 

and 


Ask  For 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES  and  PUPPY  BISCUITS 

IN  PACKAGES — The  cleanest  form  of  packing  obtainable 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  LTD. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Telephone,  29-M 


IT 

IMPORTED  NORWEGIAN 

•  3/ 

BEARHOUNDS,  Irish  Wolf- 

P  \  _Hm»  ifirnTr' 

hounds,  English  Blood- 

Ik 

hounds,  American  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Deer,  Wolf  and 

i  \ 

Cat  Hounds.  Illustrated 

l  \  j  j  V\ 

catalogue  for  5c.  stamp. 

i  ill  mi 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS 

L - i: !Jd 

Lexington,  Ky. 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the.  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows,  thrown  dogs  for  sale — 
prices  on ’application. 

PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat  | 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the’ quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps 
or  coin. 


Some  owners  of  stud  dogs  state:  “No  Puppy 
Propositions.”  We  are  not  that  way;  we  want 
all  the  Doc  Whitestone  puppies  we  can  get; 
prefer  them  to  cash  fees. 

If  You  Want  Puppies  That  Will  Make  Good 
Grouse  Dogs,  Point  Birds,  Breed 
Your  Bitches  to 

Doc  Whitestone 


Count  Whitestone 
—Marian  Mills  II 

We  have  some  good  Doc 
Whitestone  puppies  for 
sale — like  those  that  won 
in  recent  New  Yofk  and 
Page  Valley  Trials.  Some 
eligible  to  both  this  and 
next  year’s  Derbys.  It 
is  worth  your  time  to 
investigate. 

Write  for  stud  card. 


W.  G.  HUNDLEY,  Callands,  Va. 


Mt.  Riga 
Rap 

Manitoba  Rap 
King’s  Sister 

The  producing  sire 
of  42  winners  in 
the  first  generation 

FEE  $25 


Here  is  Manitoba  Rap’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  son.  One  of  the  handsomest 
pointers  in  America  and  has  the  best 
head  of  any  pointer  living.  Has  more 
dash,  fire  and  snap  than  did  his  sire,  and 
is  proving  his  worth. 

PACE  &  ROWE,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


WANTED  Pointers  and  setters  to 
tram;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 

g ;amP  ,  {Z ,  reP!y-  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PU  T  S 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

?n  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  staring, 
his  eyes  matterated,  bowels  dis¬ 
turbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed— if  you  feel  bad¬ 
ly  every  time  you  look  at  him _ 

eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 
will.  They  are  a  time-tried  for¬ 
mula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make 
a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for 
dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and 
those  that  are  recovering  from 
distemper  or  are  affected  with 
mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age— 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
■will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  .  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs  I 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Sure! 


“As  easy  as 
pointing  your  finger ’ 


MORRIS  CANOES 


For  steadiness,  speed,  safety  and  srenuine  value 
none  can  compare  with  it.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 

B.  N.  MORRIS,  inc.  ve“.une 


$2  to  $500  paid  for  hundreds  of  coins 
dated  before  1895. 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 

v  ou  may  have  coins  worth  many 

_ _  dollars  premium.  Ctet  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO,,Rox97,Le  Roy, N  Y. 


OLD 

MONEY 

WANTED 


Silver  Lake  Estates 

the  most  beautiful  spot  in  all  Florida,  offers  care¬ 
fully  restricted  lake  frontage  residences,  citrus 
groves,  golf  links,  bathing,  fishing  and  hunting, 
f wo  trunk  line  railroads.  Dixie  Highway  and 
fine  local  roads.  A  high-class,  exclusive  Florida 
home  at  moderate  cost,  combined  with  excep¬ 
tionally  profitable  investment.  Box  1029,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Florida. 


Are  You  Going  Hunting  or  Fishing  P 

Be  Fully  Posted  ! 

Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

Containing  complete  Game  Laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  including  Migra¬ 
tory  Bird  Law,  Sullivan  Law,  Lacey  Law. 

Revised  to  January,  1917 

A  book  which  every  sportsman  should  have. 

Price,  postpaid  . 25  cents 

FOREST  and  STREAM  Publishing  Co. 

118  East  28th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CURENESS  is  never  so  necessary, 
^  dependability  never  so  important 
as  when  a  pistol  comes  into  play. 

It  means  a  sense  of  security,  a 
feeling  of  confidence — and  the  Savage 
jdlutomatic  ‘Pistol  aims  as  easy  as 
pointing  the  finger. 

Talk  to  the  Savage  dealer  in  your 
vicinity  or  send  to  us  for  information 

Savage  Arms  Company 

359  Savage  Avenue 

Utica  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  Lewis  Machine  Gun  and  of 
Military,  high-power  and  small  caliber  sporting  rifles. 


u.  o.,  miuiin  and  Can  . 


Trout,  Bass, 
Salmon 

Can’t  See  nor  Break 
the 

Joe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  has  no  Knots  nor 
Splices 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader 
comes  in  five  sizes,  from  a  silk-gut 
thread  of  4  pounds  capacity,  to  the 
No.  1  size,  guaranteed  to  stand  a 
strain  of  30  pounds.  An  eastern 
sportsman  soaked  a  No.  2  size  leader 
(15-lb.  test)  48  hours,  and  applied  a 
strain  of  18  pounds  without  breaking 
it.  Others  write  fish  struck  lures  on 
this  leader  when  refusing  the  same 
lures  on  ordinary  leaders.  It  casts 
no  reflected  light.  Its  strength  and 
invisibility  were  praised  last  season 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  Thousands 
sold  and  not  one  complaint.  Leader 
is  unaffected  by  climate  or  salt  water. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  3-foot 
sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  registered  packet. 

I  /in  AY^AlcVl  Sole  Agent.  U.  S.  and  Canada 

"  C1Ml  PASADENA.  CAL. 


Save  Your  Dog 

In  the  treatment  of  distemper, 
the  commonest  of  dog  diseases — 
the  disease  that  practically  all 
dogs  have  at  some  period  of  their 
lives — don’t  forget  that  it  is  the 
most  prevalent  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  and  that  the  first 
symptoms  are  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose  and  eyes,  a  dry 
husky  cough,  sneezing,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  a  common  cold. 

DENT’S  DISTEMPERINE  is 
practically  a  specific  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  easily  administered, 
safe  to  give  dogs  of  all  ages,  and 
good  results  will  be  apparent  a 
few  hours  after  the  first  dose. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs, 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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OLDSMOBILE 

The  Master  Pattern  for  Them  All 


Priority  carries  prestige  with  it  only 
when  quality  is  the  rigid  standard  and 
enduring  worth  the  accomplishment. 

The  motor  car  industry  in  America 
started  with  the  Oldsmobile  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  Olds¬ 
mobile  has  been  ever  the  peer  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries  in  any  price  class. 

I  he  Oldsmobile  has  always  been  built 
to  fulfill  the  uncompromising  aims  of  its 
designers— built  by  workmen  whose 
hearts  were  in  full  accord  with  those 


ideals  \\  liich  have  made  the  Oldsmobile 
surpass  the  most  rigid  and  critical  tests 
for  safety  and  real  service.  The  result _ 

In  the  new  Oldsmobile  one  finds  the 
joyous  realization  of  perfect  riding  with 
an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  mechanical 
action. 

All  is  just  a  little  better,  as  a  pattern 
car  should  be.  The  Oldsmobile  today 
epitomizes  your  motor  car  desires  in  si¬ 
lence  of  efficient  power,  smoothness  of 
performance  and  economy  of  operation. 

Put  words  are  poor  symbols  in  describing  mechanical  worth  or  body  beauty.  See 
the  Oldsmobile  dealer.  Pie  will  demonstrate  as  you  request  sixes  and  eights.  Bodv 

types  include  standard  roadster,  club  roadster,  five  and  seven  passenger  touring  and 
enclosed  cars.  & 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Lansing,  Michigan 


Established 

Incorporated 
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It  Will  Soon  Be  Time 

to  get  a  congenial  pal  and  take  an  early  morning  tramp  through  the  woods 
and  fields  with  the  dogs  as  eager  guides. 

With  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Factory  Loaded  Shells,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  successful  results  of  a  hunting  trip.  The  confidence  which 
a  shooter  feels  when  equipped  with  Winchester  products  makes  the  day  in 
the  field  most  enjoyable. 

We  can  furnish  the  1912  Hammerless  Shotgun  in  12-16  and  20  gauge 
for  all  kinds  of  shooting. 

Why  not  invite  Friend  Wife  to  try  one  of  the  dainty  little  20  gauge  guns?  The  recoil  is 
slight  and  the  Jong  range  and  uniform  pattern  will  prove  an  agreeable  surprise,  if  not  familar  with 
the  small  bore  shotgun. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  good  points  of  this  effective  gun. 

“WINCHESTER 

REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 


NEW  HAVEN 


CONNECTICUT 


W3e®»£ 


TO 

MAY  19!' 

f  ^  PRICE  154  _  . 
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|  1  FURNISH  THEM  [I 
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HIS  is  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  of  building 
and  furnishing  log  cabins  or  cottages  ever  written.  The 
author— a  prominent  architect 
and  forest  enthusiast— pre¬ 
sents  in  this  one  volume  a  solution  of  all 
the  problems  that  confront  the  builder  of 
a  temporary  or  permanent  home,  and 
furnishes  full  explanation  on  how  and 
where  to  build  anything  from  a  shack 
to  the  most  pretentious  mountain 
structure. 

d[  Added  to  the  practical  and  valuable 
instruction  on  both  interior  and  exterior 
log  cabin  construction,  this  book  contains  more  than  one  hundred 

illustrations  and  plans  covering  the 
building  of  fire-places,  chimneys, 
rustic  stairways,  appropriate  log 
cabin  furniture,  etc. 

at  Strongly  bound  in  durable  buck¬ 
ram,  this  useful  and  practical  book 
will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  in 
terested  in  log  cabin  building. 


Price, 


Si. so. 
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TROUT 

LORE 


By  O.  WARREN  SMITH 

A  Comprehensive  and  Up-to-date  Work  for 
any  Trout  Fisherman— Expert  or  Novice 


The  reader  who  examined  Mr. 
Smith’s  manuscript  for  the  publish¬ 
ers  had  an  experience  of  forty 
years  in  trout-fishing.  He  began 
his  reading  with  a  prejudice  against 
the  work,  based  on  his  belief  that 
there  was  not  room  for  another 
book  on  the  subject.  He  felt  that, 
with  his  careful  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  during  four  decades  of  angling, 
the  book  could  give  him  nothing 
new. 

He  ended  with  the  certainty  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  both  respects. 
The  extent  and  variety  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
most  impressive.  It  would  be  a 
cracker-jack  trout- fisherman,  indeed, 
who  could  not  gain  new  knowledge 
of  great  value  through  reading  the 
book. 

The  author,  who  is  angling  editor 
of  Outdoor  Life,  tells  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  using  dry-fly,  wet-fly,  bait  or 
lure.  He  has  included  everything 
the  angler  needs  to  know  from  togs 
for  the  fisherman  to  how  to  cook 
the  trout  in  the  pan. 

24  photographic  illustrations 
CJoth,  8yo,  net  $2.00 


AMERICAN 
TROUT  STREAM 
INSECTS 


By  LOUIS  RHEAD 

Author  of  “ The  Basses,”  etc. 

Indispensable  to  Experts  or  Amateurs 
The  First  and  Only  Work  on  the  Subject 

The  book  contains  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  colored  plates  of  the  most 
abundant  insects  that  trout  con¬ 
sume  as  food  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  With  charts  and  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  make  artificial  imita¬ 
tions  and  how  to  best  use  them  in 
the  latest  and  highest  form  of  an¬ 
gling.  Over  fifty  pictures  of  the 
new  Nature  Lures  and  how  to  use 
them  for  Salmon,  Trout,  Bass,  Mus- 
calonge,  Wall-Eye  and  Pike.  How 
to  know  insects.  How  to  make 
flies.  How  to  use  them.  How  to 
cast  flies  and  lures  in  a  new  and 
better  method. 

Cloth,  8vo.  net  $3.00. 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 


ORDER  YOUR  BOOKS  ON  OUT-DOOR  LIFE  THROUGH 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


Are  You  Going  Fishing  or  Hunting? 

Be  Fully  Posted! 

Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

Containing  complete,  Game  and  Fish  Laws  of  the 
Lnited  States  and  Canada,  including  Migratory 
Bird  Law,  Sullivan  Law,  Lacey  Law. 

Revised  to  January  1917. 

A  book  which  every  sportsman  should  have. 

Price,  Postpaid,  ....  25  cents 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

118  East  28th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Zane  Grey  has  written  many  fine 
books,  but  here  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
He  has  written  of  wonderful  horses 
before,  but  Wildfire  outruns  them  all. 
He  has  written  often  of  men  and 
women  who  loved  adventure  and  had 
their  fill  of  it,  but  here  in  this  story 
of  a  Centaur  community  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  passions  of  his  characters 
are  as  natural  in  the  wild  country  in 
which  they  lived  as  the  adventures 
and  passions  told  of  primitive  peoples 
in  fabled  Greece. 

Published  by 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Price  SI. 35 — Postage  Extra 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Book  Dept.  Price  $1.35  Postpaid 


Are  You  A  Duck  Shooter? 

Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of  your 
skiff  as  it  is  pushed  through  the  wild  rice,  and 
drop  the  ducks  that  get  up  within  range;  or, 
if  you  live  by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy 
sitting  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds  blow  and 
ice  forms  at  the  edge  of  the  shore,  watching 
the  sky  and  waiting  for  something  to  come 
to  your  decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and  hardship 
to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits  of  all  the 
ducks  and  geese  known  in  North  America; 
tells  where  they  are  found;  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  practiced  in  shooting  them;  describes  the 
guns,  loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  pursuit,  and  generally  is  far 
and  away  the  most  complete,  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  volume  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
North  American  wild-fowl  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not  only 
has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits  of  68 
species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks,  but  it  has 
eight  half-tone  reproductions  of  some  of  our 
best-known  wild  ducks  from  the  paintings  of 
the  great  naturalist,  Audubon,  a  number  of 
full-page  sketches  by  Wilmot  Townsend,  whose 
drawings  of  wild-fowl  are  inimitable,  manv 
cuts  of  duck  boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty 
vignettes  in  the  text,  which  add  to  its  beauty 
and  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


118  E.  28th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ALL  BOOKS  ADVERTISED  IN  FOREST  AND  STREAM  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  THROUGH  FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK 
DEPARTMENT,  118  EAST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Books  for  Sportsmen 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  PRESENTS  A  CHOICE 
SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  AND  AUTHORITA¬ 
TIVE  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 


PRICES  ON  ALL  BOOKS  INCLUDES  DELIVERY  CHARGES 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 


THE  AIREDALE 


This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers 
the  history,  breeding  and  training  of  these 
useful  dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book 
on  the  subject. 


ment  and  many  hints  and 
value  to  breeders  and 
cartridge  board  covers, 


Those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  train  their 
dogs  to  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  either  as 
companions  or 
for  hunting  will 
find  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  prac¬ 
tical  instructions 
on  the  subjects  of 
general  training, 
retrieving,  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving, 
and  work  on 
squirrels,  rabbits, 
partridges,  etc. 

There  are  im¬ 
portant  chapters 
devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding, 
kennel  manage¬ 
ment,  preparation 
for  and  handling 
in  the  show  ring, 
diseases  and  treat- 
instructions  of  great 
owners.  Price,  in 
$1,00. 


GUNCRAFT 

By  WM,  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been 
covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and  the 


amateur  in  mastering  t] 
Cartridge  board  cover 


practical  side  of 
wing-shooting,  gun 
fitting,  the  master 
eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important 
questions  have  been 
treated  in  a  way  that 
will  enablie  either 
the  expert  or  the 
amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting 
with  a  gun  that  fits 
him  and  how  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  one  that 
does.  The  secrets  of 
success  in  trap  shoot¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  in  flight 
of  the  quail,  the 
jacksnipe,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  the  ruffled 
grouse  and  the  duck 
family  are  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  way  that 
will  facilitate  the 
:  art  of  wing  shooting. 
$1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 


MODERN  BREAKING 


Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  covered  and  the  important  lessons  are 

i  1  1  u  s  trated  by 


photographs  from 


life.  It  is  a  book 
well  calculated  to 
enable  the  ama¬ 
teur  to  become  a 
successful  train¬ 
er  and  handler. 

There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  The  Art 
of  Training,  Set¬ 
ters  vs.  Pointers, 
Selection  of  Pup¬ 
pies,  Naming 
Dogs,  Nomencla¬ 
ture,  Training 
Implement,  Know 
Thyself,  First 
Lessons,  Yard 
Breaking,  Point¬ 
ing  Instinct, 
Backing,  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults 
and  Vices,  Condi¬ 
tioning,  Don’ts. 
Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Prices,  cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA 


This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of,  forty 
plates,  measuring  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by  j. 
L.  Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F.  Denton.  Sportsmen 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  the  cheap  and  fanciful 
chromos  so  frequently  circulated,  will  delight  in  this  superb 
collection  of  modern  sporting  art. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing, 
and  make  most  suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library, 
den,  or  any  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  Our  Special  Price  $2.00 


THE  CAMPERS  OWN  BOOK 

Written  By  Experts 

This  splendid,  authoritative  volume,  every  line  of  which  is  written 
by  experts,  consists  of  194  pages  and  15  handsome,  full  page  illustrations 
and  charts. 

Its  contents  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  camping 
and  camp  life,  and  the  following  special  contributions: 

“Horse  Sense”  in  the  Woods . By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Comfort  in  Camps . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

Suggestions  for  the  Sportsman’s  Outfit...  By  A.  K.  P.  Hardey  and 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 

Canoes  and  Canoeing . By  Edward  Breck 

What  To  Do  If  Lost . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

The  Black  Bass  and  His  Ways . By  Tarleton  Bean 

Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Field  Taxidermy  (with  charts) . By  J.  W.  Edward 

Pointers  for  Anglers . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Photographic  Hints.- . By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

Don’t  fail  to  send  immediately  for  a  copy  of  this  handy  volume. 
It  will  surely  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  $2.00  book  pub¬ 
lished,  and  as  the  supply  is  limited,  we  recommend  that  you  send 
in  your  order  immediately. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST 


Dumb  Bell  of  Brookfield,  John  Taint  or 


Foote  . $1.35 

The  Book  of  Eagles,  John  Taintor  Foote  .60 

Out  of  Doors,  Emerson  Hough .  1.35 

Let  Us  Go  Afield,  Emerson  Hough . 1.35 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Habits  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  Eugene  McCarthy  .  1.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Library 

Edition  . '.  3.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Pocket 

Edition  .  4.25 

Bird-Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Our  Common  Birds,  Frank  M.  Chap¬ 
man  .  2.25 

Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  2.75 

Vacation  Camping  for  Girls,  Jeannette 
Marks  .  1,10 


The  Story  of  the  Trapper,  A.  C.  Laut . .  1.40 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies,  John 


Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford..  2.50 

Insect  Life,  John  Henry  Comstock .  2.00 

The  Book  of  Forestry,  F.  F.  Moon .  2.00 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  in  Disease, 

Wesley  Mills,  M.D .  2.50 

Art  of  Taxidermy,  John  Rowley .  2.25 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  3.25 

Through  Central  Africa,  James  Barnes..  4.00 

Big  Game  of  Africa,  R.  Tjader .  3.50 

Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 

Hunter,  Mishack  Browning  .  1,50 

Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in 

America,  Henry  Chase  .  1.25 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,  A.  Radcliffe 

Dugmore  .  2.00 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  S.  K. 
Hutton  .  3.50 


Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds, 

E.  Torday  .  3.50 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa,  C.  H. 

Stignand  .  2.50 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wildnerness 

Road,  H.  A.  Bruce  .  1,50 

Complete  Science  of  Fly  Fishing  and 

Spinning,  Fred  G.  Shaw  .  6.00 

True  Stories  of  Great  Americans : 

Davy  Crockett  . 50 

Daniel  Boone  . 50 

Sam  Houston  . 50 

Geo.  S.  Bryan  . 50 

Hunting  Camps  in  Woods  and  Wilder¬ 
ness,  H.  Heskith  Prichard .  4.00 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  Jessie  H. 

Bancroft  and  Wm.  Dean  Pulvermacher.  1.50 
The  Way  to  Study  Birds,  John  Dryden 
Kuser  .  1.50 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Department.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  any  book 
not  listed,  we  will  gladly  quote  you  a  price  that  in  many  cases  will  be  a  money  saver.  This  is  a  real  Book  Service 
for  FOREST  AND  STREAM  readers,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  reader  with  information  pertaining  to  any 
book  desired. 

Address  FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  118  East  28th  St„  New  York  City 
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Now  Made  at  Bristol  ,Ct;, 

by  Horton  Mfg.  Co, 

makers  of  the 

Famous 


That  name  MEEK  on  a  Reel  has  come  to  mean  the  same  as 
Tiffany  on  a  ring,  or  New-Departure  on  a  Coaster-Brake,  or 
“Bristol”  on  a  Steel  Fishing  Rod.  Such  a  high  reputation  does 
not  come  to  a  name  merely  by  advertising.  Every  individual 
piece  bearing  the  name  must  have  such  decided  superiority  of 
material,  design  and  workmanship,  and  the  house  manufacturing  the 
article  must  be  so  fair,  liberal  and  trustworthy,  that  the  public  will  come 
to  know  the  name  as  the  synonym  of  satisfaction. 

The  Meek  “Blue  Grass”  Reel  No.  33 

shown  in  the  picture  above,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  $7.50  reel  that  has  ever  been 
produced.  The  Thumb  rest  enables  the  caster  to  run  the  reel  entirely  full  of  line  and  yet 
thumb  the  spool  very  satisfactorily.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  seamless  tubing  threaded 
on  the  interior.  The  gear  is  one  piece  of  hard  drawn  brass.  The  pinion  is  of  Stub’s 
steel  cut  on  rod  running  through  spool,  thus  making  pivots  and  pinion  one  solid  piece. 
Pivots  are  tempered,  ground  and  polished.  All  brass  parts  are  heavily  nickel  plated. 
Buy  of  your  dealer,  but  if  he  does  not  have  “No.  33,”  and  is  not  inclined  to  get  it  for  you, 
we  will  fill  your  order  by  mail  at  regular  price,  $7.50,  prepaid,  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery. 

The  “Bristol”  Steel  Fishing  Rod  No.  8 

shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left  is  one  of  our  “Best  Sellers.”  It’s  a  10  ft.  Fly  Rod; 
weight  9l/2  ozs. ;  three  joints  each  38  inches  long;  handle  mountings  nickel  with  solid 
reel  seat  below  the  hand.  Nine  two-ring  German  silver  tie  guides  and  German  silver 
one-ring  fly  tip.  This  is  a  splendid  trout  rod  for  substantial  service.  Prices  with 
polished  maple  handle  $4.50;  Celluloid  wound  handle  $5.00;  Cork  grip  handle  $5.50: 
Celluloid  wound  reversible  handle  $5.75;  Cork  grip  reversible  handle  $6.25. 

Just  remember  that  “Bristol”  Rods  have  the  strength,  lightness  and  casting  power;  stiff 
enough  to  cast  long  distances  with  precision;  pliant  enough  to  make  short  casts  a 
delight.  Buy  of  your  dealer.  He  deserves  your  trade.  He  can  order  for  you.  If 
you  are  not  near  a  good  dealer,  order  by  mail. 

TWO  CATALOGUES  FREE 

Bristol  and  Meek.  They  show  87  other  rods  and  22  other  reels. 

THE  HORTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

84  HORTON  STREET  ::  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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TROUT  HABITS,  LURES  AND  THEIR  USE 

BEING  A  RESUME  OF  THE  LORE  OF  SOME  REAL 
EXPERTS  UPON  THIS  FASCINATING  TOPIC 


NO  matter  how  expert  a  theorist  one 
may  be  upon  the  subject  of  how  to 
catch  trout,  he  is  not  entitled  to  be 
called  an  expert  angler  unless  he  “delivers 
the  goods,”  or,  as  Charles  Zibeon  Southard 
trenchantly  remarks,  unless  he  consistently 
catches  fish — in  all  kinds  of  waters  and  un¬ 
der  all  conditions.  There  are  those  who 
do  this,  a  vast  majority  of  whom,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  have  never  been  afflicted  with  the 
morbus  scribendi.  That  at  once  relegates 
the  writer  to  the  doubtful  class. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  real  experts 
have  some  very  definite  ideas  to  guide 
them;  and  it  should  be  interesting  for  the 
tyro  to  learn  something  of  these  ideas,  as 
well  as  of  practical  value  to  him  when  suf¬ 
ficiently  combined  with  actual  experience. 

First  of  all,  these  men  are  generally  after 
fish.  Thus  they  seek  to  present  any  legiti¬ 
mate  bait  that  is  wanted,  and  are  unalter¬ 
ably  wedded  to  no  one  style  of  lure,  though 
often  preferring  some  particular  method 
provided  that  it  is  successful  under  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions. 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  Opening  Season. 

IN  early  April — until  the  young  maple 
leaves  are  half  grown,  as  Nessmuk  says 
— natural  bait  will  be  found  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  artificial  fly.  Trout  are  then 
lying  quietly  in  rather  deep  pools  and  avoid 
the  swift  water.  The  best  way  to  take 
them  is  with  well-cleaned  angle-worms  or 
white  grubs,  the  latter  being  Nessmuk’s 
preference. 

From  tow'ard  the  latter  part  of  May  until 
July  i,  when  new-born  insects  are  con¬ 
tinually  droping  upon  the  water,  is  the  fly- 
fisherman’s  time.  Most  success  is  then  gen¬ 
erally  had  from  the  riffles,  or  just  at  the 
foot  of  riffles.  Though  the  largest  trout 
are  mostly  caught  in  pools  at  any  time,  the 
“whoppers”  monopolizing  the  deepest 
places,  there  may  be  a  pair,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  “at  home”  there. 

Upon  occasion  they  will  go  foraging  at 
night,  chasing  minnows  up  into  the  shallows. 
As  the  sun  becomes  hotter  the  fish  take  to 


By  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN 


the  deeper  pools  again,  and  to  spring-holes, 
or  pools  at  the  junction  of  some  incoming 
smaller  and  colder  stream. 


Natural  Bait  and  Its  Cultivation. 


NATURAL  bait  is  also  more  successful 
when  the  water  is  fouled  (roily)  after 
a  heavy  rain.  The  best  method  of 
cleansing,  or  scouring,  angleworms  is  to 
keep  them  in  moss  in  an  earthen-ware 
flower-pot,  in  a  cool  place.  The  best  moss 
is  that  having  long  roots,  and  such  may 
be  found  on  rocks  where  water  is  trickling 
through  it.  Large  slabs  of  this  moss  may 
be  peeled  off  the  rocks,  so  cohesive  is  it. 

It  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
wrung  out  in  water  before  receiving  the 
worms.  A  teaspoonful  of  milk  may  be 
spread  over  it  occasionally  and  a  little 
sprinkling  of  water.  Every  few  days  re¬ 
move  any  dead  worms.  In  about  a  week 
the  worms  have  become  toughened  and 
very  clear,  almost  transparent  from  having 
lost  their  earth. 

Other  forms  of  natural  bait  include  min¬ 
nows,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  June-bugs, 
small  frogs,  field-mice,  horse-flies  and  other 
real  flies  or  their  larvae  (worms  or  grubs), 
meat  and  vegetables.  Nessmuk’s  large 
white  grubs  were  probably  the  large  ones 
found  often  in  rotting  stumps  or  logs. 


MINNOWS  and  worms  are  fished  down¬ 
stream,  with  or  without  a  single  shot 
sinker,  and  allowed  to  run  with  the 
current;  unless  bottom  fishing  in  still  water, 
when  a  sizable  sinker  is  used.  Worms  are 
tucked  on  the  hook  by  catching  the  point 
just  beneath  the  skin  at  several  places  and 


Standard  Up-Winged  Dry  Fly, 
and  Flat-Winged  Wet  Fly,  in 
Most  Useful  Sizes:  Nos.  12 
and  10  (3  and  5,  New  Scale.) 


leaving  quite  a  bit  of  both  ends  free  to 
wriggle. 

The  smallest  frogs  are  used  and  they 
should  be  hooked  through  both  lips,  as  a 
minnow;  unless  still-fishing,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  hooked' just  underneath  the 
dorsal  fin,  but  hot  so  deeply  as  to  injure  it. 
Small  grasshoppers  are  best,  and  the  hook 
is  inserted  under  the  collar-joint  back  of  the 
head  and  thrust  through  the  length  of  the 
body  to  the  tail ;  crickets  similarly.  Crickets 
are  found  under  stones,  especially  on  hills 
having  a  western  exposure.  An  easy  way 
to  catch  grasshoppers  is  to  scare  them  into 
the  water  and  then  pick  them  from  the 
surface. 

For  night  fishing  it  is  not  necessary  to 
preserve  the  minnow  alive  in  casting,  and 
the  large  hook  used  may  be  first  passed 
through  the  gills  and  then  inserted  length¬ 
wise  of  the  body,  near  the  tail,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  curve  the  body  and  cause  the 
bait  to  spin  when  drawn  through  the  water. 

MAGGOTS,  or  gentles,  are  worms  or 
grubs  that  are  the  larvae  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  order  of  two-winged  insects 
( diptera ),  to  which  belong  the  house-fly, 
horse-fly  (gad-fly,  or  breeze-fly)  and  the 
blue-bottle  fly.  The  latter  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  varieties.  The  larvae  can  be 
kept  in  a  box  of  cornmeal  and  should  be 
hooked  by  the  neck,  or  blunter,  end.  To 
grow  these,  Louis  Rhead  says,  put  a  quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  liver  in  a  cigar  box  nearly 
filled  with  sawdust,  expose  to  the  sun  and 
the  flies  will  deposit  their  eggs  on  it.  Leave 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  development  is 
more  rapid  the  warmer  the  temperature. 

The  worms,  or  creepers,  develop  from  the 
eggs  in  from  three  to  six  days  and  attain 
full  growth  in  about  another  six  days — an 
inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  species 
of  fly.  The  adult  state  lasts  from  two  to 
four  weeks.  If  another  batch  is  required 
add  more  meat  and  other  flies  will  deposit 
eggs  and  thus  a  supply  of  bait  is  always 
available. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  220) 
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ALONG  GOLDEN  TROUT  CREEK 

YOU  CAN  SPEND  GLORIOUS  DAYS  IN  CALIFORNIA’S 
SIERRA.  AND  BE  YOUR  OWN  GUIDE  AS  WELL  AS  NOT 

By  CLARENCE  CULLIMORE 


CLOSE  to  T;he  base  of  the  highest 
moutain  in  the  United  States,  out¬ 
side  of  Alaska — Mount  Whitney, 
whose  elevation  is  14,502  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — is  the  source  of  a  stream 
that  is  unique.  For  it  holds  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  stream  in  the  world 
where  golden  trout  are  native. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey’s 
map  calls  this  stream  Golden  Trout  creek. 
Old-timers  have 
known  it  as  Vol¬ 
cano  creek  or  Whit¬ 
ney  creek.  A  vast 
extent  of  virgin 
forest,  covering  a 
rugged  and  inac¬ 
cessible  region,  has 
preserved  this  cen¬ 
tral  section  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Sierra  from 
the  globe  -  trotting 
public.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  fisher¬ 
men  have,  as  yet, 
cast  their  flies  on 
the  riffles  and  pools 
of  the  secluded 
stream. 

With  a  meager 
ten  days  at  your 
disposal,  you  must 
look  elsewhere  for 
your  angling.  From 
the  last  vestige  of 
civilization  in  the 
foot-hills  — -  Kern- 
ville,  which  may  be 
reached  by  auto 
stage  from  Caliente, 
on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  or  Santa  Fe 
railroads  — •  the  trip 
consumes  five  days 
of  arduous  trail 
travel.  And  no  fish¬ 
erman  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  this 
paradise  short  of  a 
week’s  enjoyment. 

T  is  unnecessary 
to  procure  a  pro¬ 
fessional  guide. 

If  you  possess  a 
moderate  sense  of 
direction,  a  limited 
skill  in  handling 
mules  and  a  healthy 
desire  to  rough  it, 
you  can,  with  the 
aid  of  the  topo¬ 
graphical  map  — 

Olancha  —  manipu¬ 
late  any  of  the 
traveled  trails.  You 
may  do  this  with 
an  independence  and 
exhilarated  sense 
of  freedom  that 
will  place  you  in  a 


class  distinct  from  those  wayfarers  who 
depend  on  the  whims  of  guides  and  packers. 

Just  a  word  about  packing.  The  saw- 
buck  saddle  must  fit  the  animal  that  is  to 
wear  it.  There  should  be  an  abundance 
of  saddle  blankets.  Collar  pads,  glued 
under  the  saddle,  are  an  excellent  help. 
Always  use  a  double  girth  saddle.  Both 
girths  should  be  cinched  as  tightly  as  the 
law  will  allow.  After  the  kiaxes  have 


been  equally  balanced  and  when  you 
have  strapped  them  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  saddle,  you  may  place  your 
sleeping  bag  on  top  and  proceed  to  throw 
the  hitch.  The  squaw  hitch  will  serve 
your  purpose  if  you  are  traveling  with 
horses  or  mules.  One  person  can  easily 
throw  a  squaw  about  the  pack,  so  tighten¬ 
ing  it  as  to  lift  the  kiaxes  away  from  the 
sides  of  the  animal.  By  placing  one  foot 

against  the  animal’s 
side  you  can  brace 
yourself  for  the 
final  pull  on  the  rope 
that  will  insure  the 
stability  of  the  pack. 

A  poorly  packed 
animal  will,  even¬ 
tually,  suffer  from 
a  sore  back,  caused 
by  the  shifting  of 
the  saddle.  Such 
an  affliction  may 
render  a  good 
horse  useless  for 
the  remainder  of 
the  trip.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  study 
a  handbook  of  in¬ 
structions  on  hitch¬ 
es,  for  almost  any 
one  of  the  residents 
of  the  village,  from 
which  you  are  to 
pack  in,  will  be 
eager  to  show  them 
to  you.  A  very  few 
minutes  of  such 
persona]  instruction 
will  suffice. 


On  the  Pack  Trail  to  Golden  Trout  Creek  Through  the  Hills  Near  Kernville 


CONTRARY  to 
the  popular 
notion,  in  this 
section  burros  are 
unsatisfactory  pack 
animals.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  cheap 
and  easily  cared 
for.  They  will  eat 
anything  from  a 
gunny  sack  to  your 
shaving  soap,  but 
this  is  scarcely  in 
their  favor  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  there 
are  abundant  moun¬ 
tain  meadows,  knee 
deep  with  rich 
grasses.  And  I  have 
worked  four  hours 
trying  to  persuade 
a  burro  to  cross  a 
doubtful  bridge  or 
a  trickling  stream, 
and  ended  by  sum¬ 
moning  aid  to  carry 
him  bodily  across. 
Why  put  up  with 
such  annoyances  on 
a  pleasure  trip?  But 
if  you  are  firm  in 
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You  Might  Have  to  Work  for  Hours  to  Persuade  a  Burro  to  Navigate  a  Bridge  Like  This — and  Then  Fail 


your  determination  to  travel  with  this 
melancholy  beast,  use  a  diamond  hitch.  It 
will  hold  the  pack  firmly  to  his  sides  when 
the  difficulties  of  mire,  stream  and  open 
trail  present  themselves.  If  he  capsizes  in 
a  stream,  the  pack  can  be  quickly  thrown 
off  by  loosening  a  single  strand  at  the 
top. 

If  your  vacation  is  limited  and  you  must 
make  a  quick  trip  to  the  Golden  Trout  coun¬ 
try,  you  will  find  that  pack  boxes  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  leather  or  canvas  kiaxes. 
Although  slightly  heavier,  they  will  keep 
your  provisions  in  better  shape  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  canned  goods  from  becoming 
jammed  and  dented.  Such  dents  cause  a 
slight  explosion  and  partial  loss  of  the 
contents  of  the  can  when  you  insert  the 
can  opener.  Rice,  sugar,  beans  and  other 
leakables  should  always  be  packed  in  can¬ 
vas  bags,  for  metal  cans  and  boxes  soon 
lose  their  shape  and  fly  open. 

But  if  your  outing  is  to  last  several 
weeks,  and  you 
are  to  be  on  the 
trail  m  u  c  h,  use 
leather  kiaxes  in 
preference  to  the 
pack  boxes.  They 
are  pliable  and  will 
therefore  contain 
more.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of 
breaking  them,  for 
they  have  no  cor¬ 
ners  to  catch  on 
protruding  rocks 
and  trees. 

BOVE  all,  it 
is  a  man’s 
character  that 
is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the 
woods.  And  noth¬ 
ing  will  ruin  his 
character  more 
quickly  than  poorly 
prepared  meals. 

Nothing  will  put 
him  in  high  spirits 
quicker  than  bread, 
brown  beans  and  a 


pot  of  tea,  prepared  by  one  who  knows 
the  fine  art  of  camp  cookery. 

The  art  is  easy  to  acquire  if  you  go 
about  it  intelligently.  Here  are  some 
practical  suggestions  that  may  help  make 
your  trip  through  the  Golden  Trout  coun¬ 
try — or  elsewhere — a  pleasant  and  com¬ 
fortable  one. 

Hot-bread. 

Flap-jacks  are  a  tedious  dish  to  prepare 
and  by  the  time  the  last  batch  is  cooked 
the  first  is  stone  cold.  Give  me  in  their 
place  a  piping  hot  pan  of  hot-bread,  and 
let  me  eat  it  with  thick  maple  syrup. 

Hot-bread  is  easily  baked  in  an  ordinary 
frying  pan.  With  your  hands  mix  well 
some  flour,  salt,  baking-powder  and  a 
little  lard.  Add  water,  and  some  canned 
milk  if  you  can  spare  it  from  the  coffee 
ration.  Stir  this  to  a  thin  biscuit  dough 
and  pour  into  a  frying  pan  enough  to  half 
fill  it.  Rake  a  few  red  coals  from  your 


fire  and  place  the  pan  on  these.  Cover  it 
with  a  kettle  cover  and  place  a  few  coals 
on  top. 

Watch  closely  to  prevent  its  scorching. 
In  a  few  minutes  you  will  have  a  real 
delicacy. 

Dehydrated  Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  too  heavy  to  carry 
in  quantities,  but  you  will  find  the  de¬ 
hydrated  kind  a  palatable  substitute.  The 
most  satisfactory  of  these  are  potatoes, 
corn,  cranberries,  spinach  and  cabbage. 
They  are  light  and  occupy  little  space. 
Canned  Eggs. 

Dried  eggs  will  add  greatly  to  your 
larder.  They  come  in  the  form  of  a  yel¬ 
low  powder  which,  when  mixed  with  water 
and  canned  milk,  may  be  made  into  a 
luscious  omelette  or  scramble. 

Beans. 

Beans  are  hard  to  cook  over  an  open 
fire.  If,  however,  you  will  build  your 

evening  camp  fire 
over  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  you  may, 
before  turning  in 
for  the  night,  place 
in  the  hole  your 
Dutch  oven,  well 
wrapped  in  a  sack 
and  containing  a 
mess  of  beans  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  for 
cooking.  Cover  the 
oven  with  live  coals 
and  then  a  foot  of 
loose  dirt.  In  the 
morning  you  will 
dig  them  up  cooked 
to  suit  the  most 
fastidious. 

Chocolate  Pudding. 

Chocolate  corn¬ 
starch  pudding  con¬ 
tains  much  of  the 
food  value  we  de¬ 
rive  from  fresh  po- 

(CONTIXUED  ON 
PAGE  221 ) 


If  You  Possess  a  Moderate  Sense  of  Direction,  You  Can  Navigate  Any  of  the  Trails 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


THE  CHARM  OF  THE  ESOPUS 

ITS  ATTRACTIONS  LIE  NOT  ALONE  IN  THE  BOUNTY  OF 
ITS  YIELD  IN  TROUT,  BUT  PARTLY  IN  ITS  MAGIC 


WHEN  I  was  a  very  little  lad,  and  just 
beginning  my  novitiate  in  trout  fish¬ 
ing,  I  used  to  hear  the  Esopus 
called  the  grandest  trout  stream  of  the 
East.  There  was  something  in  the  very 
name  that  was  luring,  tantalizing,  eloquent 
of  fascinating  pool  and  riffle. 

As  I  grew  older,  and  passed  pleasant  days 
along  the  streams  of  Maine,  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia,  like  every  other  brother  of 
the  angle  I  seized  eagerly  upon  all  the 
fishing  literature  I  could  find — outdoor 
magazines,  books  by  W.  C.  Prime,  Frank 
Forester,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  brilliant 
company.  And  again  and  again  I  came 
upon  that  unforgettable  name — Esopus; 
Beaverkill,  Willowemoc,  Neversink;  Eso¬ 
pus.  Those  four  words  seemed  to  embrace 
all  that  was  best  in  the  gentle  sport  that 
makes  all  men  kin ;  the  sport  that,  being 
gentle,  makes  its  true  devotees  gentle — gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  angle  indeed. 

For  years  I  had  hoped  some  day  to  cast 
my  line  upon  those  famous  waters.  But  it 
was  not  until  1915  that  I  finally  accom¬ 
plished  my  wish.  I  persuaded  a  good 
friend  and  his  wife  to  make  up  a  party 
with  “the  Mrs.”  and  myself  and  go  up  to 
Phoenicia  for  two  or  three  days  and  try  it 
out.  Mac  is  ever  willing  to  lisen  to  reason 
where  the  reason  is  fishing,  and  we  picked 
out  the  last  three  days  in  May  as  being  a 
most  reasonable  time  for  the  trout  to  rise. 

ON  the  trip  up,  the  railroad  tracks  for 
some  miles  follow  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  and  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows,  hemmed  in  by  the  moun- 
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tains,  is  charming  country. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  four  of 
us  made  an  early  start.  The  ladies  had 
come  up  prepared  to  do  some  fishing  them¬ 
selves,  appropriately  garbed  in  sweaters 
and  wading  boots.  No  sooner  had  we  left 
the  hotel  than  they  exclaimed  with  delight 
at  the  scenery.  Mountains  were  all  around 
us.  Down  a  beautiful  valley  between  banks 
of  emerald  came  the  river,  a  noble  stream 
— when  normal  not  too  large  for  wading, 
yet  large  enough  everywhere  for  casting. 
With  few  overhanging  branches,  and  its 
long  deep  pools  and  many  dancing  stretches 
of  riffles,  it  is  truely  an  ideal  little  river. 

Perhaps  a  mile  up  the  road,  at  a  bridge 
with  a  fine  pool  below,  we  tried  first  luck. 
But  the  stream  was  high  and  the  wading 
precarious.  One  of  the  ladies  went  over 
her  boots  on  the  second  step,  and  after 
trying  it  myself  for  a  few  minutes,  buffeted 
by  the  tremendously  swift  current  and  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  large  and  slippery  rocks 
hidden  by  the  water,  we  were  all  ready  for 
sport  a  little  less  strenuous. 

A  farmer,  driving  by,  drew  up  when  we 
hailed  him,  and  told  us  of  the  Woodland 
Valley  stream  not  far  distant.  Following 
his  directions  we  made  our  way  to  it — a 
little  beauty  that  looked  trouty.  It  had 
several  nice  pools,  but  after  fishing  all  the 
morning,  we  finally  gave  it  up,  with  not  a 
strike  to  either  worm  or  fly  as  our  lot. 

WE  spent  a  delightful  three  days  on 
this  first  trip  to  the  Esopus,  but  our 
fishing  luck  could  not  have  been 
worse.  Mac  and  I  caught  several  baby 


trout  in  a  stream  which  runs  through  the 
village,  but  we  didn’t  have  the  heart  to 
keep  them — they  just  made  six  inches. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  a  splendid  string 
of  trout  caught  by  a  fisherman  stopping  at 
the  hotel,  some  dozen  in  all,  one  of  which 
would  go  to  two  pounds,  we  would  have 
been  excused  for  thinking  the  Esopus  a 
trout  stream  of  the  past. 

But  the  charm  of  the  Catskills  and  the 
Esopus  had  penetrated  deep.  And  I  often 
thought  afterwards  of  the  scent  of  the 
lilacs  and  the  cool  sweet  mountain  air,  of 
that  noble  stream  and  of  those  fine  trout 
the  other  fellow  caught.  Something  must 
have  been  wrong  with  our  methods.  The 
trout  were  there  waiting  for  the  fisherman 
who  knew  how,  and  I  determined  to  try  it 
again — and  be  that  fisherman. 

So  in  the  merry  month  of  May  I  per¬ 
suaded  another  friend  to  try  it  with  me. 
The  good  doctor  and  his  wife  have  fished 
many  of  the  famous  streams  of  the  West 
and  many  are  the  bouncing  trout  they  have 
caught  in  partnership,  but  this  was  his  first 
attempt  at  the  more  educated  waters  of  the 
East.  I  didn’t  dare  tell  him  of  the  luck 
(or  lack  of  it)  we  had  had  the  year  before 
and  only  prayed  that  good  fortune  might 
so  smile  upon  us  that  my  perfidy  would  be 
not  discovered.  The  doctor  suggested  we 
go  up  from  New  York  in  his  big  automo¬ 
bile,  take  along  our  better  halves  for  luck 
and  good  company,  and  his  chauffeur  as 
general  factotum.  And  I  hailed  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  my  original  motion  with  consider¬ 
able  enthusiasm. 

AN  afternoon  late  in  May  found  us 
gliding  away  from  Times  Square, 
New  York,  loaded  with  equipment 
sufficient  for  ten  days’  camping  in  the 
North  Woods — a  nested  cooking  outfit, 
pasteboard  boxes  of  bacon  that  looked  good 
enough  to  eat  uncooked,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  cups,  plates  and  everything  else 
that  civilized  man  has  learned  not  to  do 
without.  There  were  canned  goods  “for 
emergency”.  There  were— well,  lots  of 
other  things.  And  the  car  held  all  the 
“chuck,”  suit  cases,  fishing  tackle,  and  wad¬ 
ing  boots,  until  you  would  have  thought 
the  doors  would  refuse  to  hasp. 

Once  clear  of  New  York,  we  ate  up 
the  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
to  Nyack,  ferried  across,  and  to  Suffern, 
through  Tuxedo,  and  up  through  beautiful 
Orange  county  to  Newburgh.  Warned  here 
by  the  “low  descending  sun”  that  supper 
time  was  drawing  nigh,  we  built  a  fire  by 
(continued  on  page  230) 


We  Built  a  Fire  by  the  Roadside,  Gypsy  Fashion,  In  Beautiful  Orange  County 
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DISCOVERING  OUTDOOR  AMERICA 

LIKE  THE  WONDERS  OF  YOUR  OWN  CITY  THAT  A  STRANGER  HAS  REVEALED 
TO  YOU,  THE  CHARM  OF  BROOK  AND  WOODLAND  IS  OFTEN  NEAR  AT  HAND 


Part  I. 

DID  you  read  Julian  Street’s  “Discov¬ 
ering  America”? 

The  chances  are  that  you  did.  As 
you  read  the  description  of  your  own  or 
some  familiar  nearby  city,  did  you  not 
wonder,  as  I  did,  why  you  had  never  no¬ 
ticed  the  near-at-hand  things  that  Street 
saw  so  clearly :  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  beauties  and  the  sordidness,  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  common  place?  Did  it  occur 
to  you  that  these  were  all  there  long  be¬ 
fore  the  stranger  discovered  them  for  you 
and  showed  them  to  you  through  his  eyes, 
revealed  as  something  new? 

Have  you,  yourself,  ever  started  out 
with  the  intent  of  discovering  that  other 
America — the  America  of  the  out  of  doors 
that  is  near  at  hand  in  the  brooks  and 
ponds,  perhaps  even  within  the  confines  of 
your  own  village  or  city?  If  not,  the 
chances  are  that  your  very  first  voyage  of 
discovery  will  be  sufficient  to  cast  the  shut¬ 
ters  from  your  eyes,  and  reveal  'to  you  uti- 
dreamed-of  possibilities,  in  territory  that 
you  have  long  regarded  as  uninteresting 
and  hopeless  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
sportsman. 

We  are  a  nation  that  loves  the  great 
outdoors.  Few  are  they  who  love  not 
rod,  or  gnn,  or  camera  or  sweeping  pad¬ 
dle.  Unfortunately,  however,  where  there 
lives  one  who  can  leave  home  and  business 
and  the  stress  of  modern  competition  for 
a  year’s  sojourn  in  the  distant,  unex¬ 
plored  country,  or  can  choose  his  own 
time  and  place  for  the  big  game  hunt  or 
the  canoe  cruise  along  the  trout-filled 
stream,  there  live  a  thousand  of  us  who 
can  only  read  with  eager  avidity  the  lucky 
one’s  accounts,  and  make  them  ours  only 
in  imagination. 

FORTUNATE  the  thousand  if  ail  oc¬ 
casional  day  is  theirs  for  visiting 
stream,  or  pond,  or  wood  land.  And 
a  right  royal  gift  from  the  gods  is  an 
entire  week  spent  in  the  open. 

My  message  is  to  this  great  majority — 
not  to  the  more  fortunate  minority.  The 
man  whose  month  in  forest  wilderness  is 
succeeded  by  a  month  among  the  quail  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  that  in  turn  by  a  month 
among  the  leaping  beauties  of  the  Maine 
lakes,  needs  no  word  from  me.  The  world 
is  his,  and  we  can  but  live  over  on  the 
printed  page  his  experiences,  and  drown 
our  vain  longings  with  the  wonders  of 
his  tale. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  that  scarce  a  city  or  village  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  our  eastern  states, 
exists  without  many  dormant  possibilities 
for  the  lover  of  rod  and  line,  and  but  few 
where  the  devotee  of  the  firearm  can  not 
find  pleasure  and  recreation  in  its  use. 
You  who  have  your  home  in  any  one  of 
the  thousand  villages  or  smaller  cities,  pass 
daily  streams  and  ponds  long  ago  “fished 
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(With  Apologies  to  Julian  Street.) 

out”  where,  for  years  gone  by,  the  penny 
hook  and  string  line  of  the  small  boy, 
“sucker  fishin’,”  has  been  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  angling  that  the  water  has 
known.  Think  a  moment.  Isn’t  that  true? 
When  did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  trying 
to  see  if  there  were  fish  to  be  caught  in 
Eddy’s  pond,  or  Whipple  creek?  Ridicu¬ 


lous!  there  are  nothing  but  suckers  there. 
Why,  the  stream  runs  right  through  the 
town,  with  half  a  dozen  mills  and  factories 
along  its  banks.  Fish?  Nonsense! 

But  just  a  moment.  What  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  have  rambled  from?  Discovering 
Amer— That’s  it:  Discovering. 

(continued  on  page  232) 


The  Penny  Hook  and  String-Line  Are  Perhaps  All' the  Water  Has  Known 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


BAIT  FISHING  FOR  TROUT 

THE  ART  OF  DANGLING  WORMS  NEED  NOT 
BE  DESPISED  BY  THE  MOST  EXPERT  ANGLER 


HOW  to  fish  effectively  with  worms  is 
a  topic  certain  to  be  welcomed  by 
many  anglers,  not  only  beginners, 
but  some  of  the  more  experienced,  whose 
minds  have  not  been  turned  upsidedown 
by  their  enthusiasm  for  fly  fishing  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

It  is  several  years  since  I  practiced 
worm  fishing  seriously.  I  abandoned  it  to 
give  the  study  of  trout  insects  and 
nature  flies  exclusive  practice  and 
attention.  But  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  that,  I  had  given  the  subject 
careful  study  and  practice,  and  read 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  art, 
notably  W.  C.  Stewart,  the  famous 
Scotchman,  and  many  of  the  more 
modern  British  anglers. 

There  is  a  finer  art  in  worm  fish¬ 
ing,  but  in  this  country  it  is  not  held 
in  such  high  estimation  as  it  de¬ 
serves,  a  circumstance  entirely  owing 
to  its  being  but  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Fly  fishers  are  apt  to 
sneer  at  what  they  call  “worm  plug- 
gers.”  They  fancy  it  to  be  a  thing 
so  simple  that  anyone  may  succeed 
in  it.  So  anyone  can — at  times.  But 
those  times  are  very  few,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

[  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a 
live  worm  is  the  most  effective, 
deadly  allround  bait  available  :  for  all 
fishes  that  swim,  either  in  fresh  or 
in  salt  water  from  the  plebeian  and 
lowly  catfish  to  the  lordly  salmon, 
at  all  seasons,  daytime  or  nighttime; 
it  is  resistless  and  bound  to  be  seized 
with  avidity,  especially  when  it  is 
properly  impaled  on  a  hook  of  the 
right  size.  Of  course,  the  highest 
art  in  worm  fishing  is  that  practiced 
by  the  expert  who  captures  the  wary 
trout  in  low  and  clear  water  during 
June  and  July,  when  the  fish  are 
over  gorged  with  insects,  and  often 
refuse  any  selection  of  fly  you  offer. 

And  one  great  advantage  the  worm  offers 
over  the  fly  is  the  superior  size  of  .the 
trout  caught.  So  it  is  just  as  important 
that  the  bait  be  prepared  properly,  so  that 
the  angler  may  succeed  in  landing  more 

The  Right  Way-  fish  of  lar§er  size’  at 
any  season. 


How  to  prepare 
worms — 

HE  worm  re¬ 
quires  some 
preparation  as 
well  as  due  care  in 
placing  it  before  the 
quarry.  In  using 
worms  for  trout, 
perch,  dace,  chub,  wall 
eye,  and  sunfish  there 
is  a  great  advantage 
in  having  them  well 
scoured  and  of 
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proper  size.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
worms  most  esteemed  by  anglers.  The 
black-headed  worm,  found  in  good  garden 
soil,  is  free  from  the  knot  which  most 
worms  have,  and  is  rather  dark  in  color ; 
it  is  the  most  durable  of  all  worms.  Then 
there  is  the  branding,  found  in  old  dung 
hills  or  similar  places.  It  may  be  known 
by  being  ringed  all  round,  with  a  knot  a 


o^\o  ^ 

Angle- Worms  Can  Be  Found  In  Any  Barnyard 

little  above  the  middle,  and  it  is  somewhat 
flat,  and  dark  in  color.  One  objection  to 
it  is  its  extreme  softness;  it  is  incapable 
of  being  toughened.  The  marsh  worm 
when  taken  from  the  earth  is  of  a  pale 
blue  color  with  a  whitish  knot  a  little 
above  the  center.  It  is  a  very  small  worm, 
and  when  kept  long  enough  becomes  a 
lively  pink  color  and  most  killing  for  trout, 
chub,  dace  and  sunfish.  It  is  most  plenti¬ 
ful  and  may  be  found  in  any  garden 
among  heaps  of  decayed  leaves  or  rubbish 


Baited  Pink- 
Worm,  on  No.  10 
Eyed  Hook,  for 
Ciear-water  Fish¬ 
ing  in  Rivers 


and  below  stones.  The  red  headed  worm 
is  only  found  plentifully  in  the  very  rich¬ 
est  soil  about  the  edge  of  dung  hills.  It 
is  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  a 
dark  red  color  down  the  back,  pale  blue 
underneath.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the 
others  mentioned,  for  it  soon  loses  its 
color  after  being  a  short  time  in  the 
water ;  it  is  best  suited  for  perch,  wall  eye, 
and  eels.  When  worms  are  newly 
dug  they  are  so  full  of  earth  as  to 
be  unfit  for  use.  Brantlings  may  be 
scoured  in  a  day  or  two,  but  the 
other  kinds  require  to  be  kept  at 
least  a  week.  Immediately  on  being 
dug,  they  should  be  well  washed  in 
clear  water  and  placed  in  an 
earthen  or  glass  jar  with  plenty  of 
soft  moss.  Tl)e  moss  should  be  well 
washed  and  wrung  as  hard  as  pos¬ 
sible,  all  the  sticks  and  straws  pulled 
out,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut  the 
worms.  The  jar  should  be  examined 
every  second  or  third  day,  dead  or 
sickly  worms  removed,  the  moss 
changed,  and  a  few  pieces  of  bread 
soaked  in  milk  provided  for  their 
nourishment.  They  will  also  eat 
fresh,  tender  grass,  until  it  is  dried 
or  dead,  when  it  should  be  replaced 
with  fresh. 

The  process  of  toughening  worms 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing  the  moss  dry,  yet  cold,  so  that 
the  worms  may  lose  some  of  the 
moisture  of  their  bodies,  thus  be¬ 
coming  tough  and  more  durable.  Of 
course,  if  carried  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  it  impairs  their  vitality,  which 
gives  them  a  withered  look. 

When  thoroughly  divested  of 
earthy  matter,  worms  are  more 
easily  baited,  and  will  last  longer. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  worm 
jar  be  kept  always  in  a  cool  place. 
For  eels  and  catfish,  there  is  no  need 
to  scour  them ;  but  for  trout,  chub, 
dace,  wall  eye,  perch  and  sunfish,  it  is  of 
great  value.  And  it  is  important  to  use 
the  right  kind  of  worm ;  the  red  headed 
worm  is  best  for  wall  eye  and  perch ;  the 
brantling  is  better  for  trout,  chub,  dace 
and  sunfish. 


F 


Worm  fishing  imple¬ 
ments — 

OR  trout  fishing 
in  brooks,  the 
entire  rig 
should  be  delicate, 
consisting  of  a  four- 
ounce,  eight  -  foot 
bamboo  rod ;  so 
short  and  light  be¬ 
cause  it  enables  the 
angler  to  creep 
through  bushes,  get 
under  boughs,  and  is 
altogether  easier  tio 
handle  along  a  nar- 


— and  the  Wrong 
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row  brook.  The  small,  black  rubber  or 
aluminum  reel  (not  bright  nickel)  should 
contain  an  oiled  silk  flat  line  (not  tap¬ 
ered)  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  make. 
The  leader  should  be  six  feet,  of  dark  mist- 
colored  gut,  tapered  fine,  and  to  it  tied 
one  Number  io  sneck-eyed  hook,  without 
loop.  The  sneck  hook  is  best  because  the 
twisted  bend  will  hold  the  worm  more 
firmly  in  place.  Hooks  may  be  changed  to 
Number  9  or  11,  according  to  the  size  fish 
you  expect  to  capture.  But  remember  that 
it  is  rare  when  fish  over  twelve  inches  are 
taken  in  brooks. 

Right  way  to  hook  worms — 

When  impaling  the  worm  on  the  hook,  do 
not  pass  the  hook  through  the  middle  of  its 
body.  It  should  be  just  hooked  through  the 
skin,  which  will  hold  if  the  barb  is  sharp. 
In  that  way,  it  enables  the  worm  to  stay 
much  more  lively,  and  live  longer  in  the 
water ;  it  is  the  lively,  kicking  movement 
that  most  attracts  fish.  A  dead  worm  is  of 
no  value  to  tempt  a  fish  to  take  it.  Be 
careful  to  remove  little  bits  of  white  rem¬ 
nants  of  previous  worms ;  they  should 
never  be  left  on  the  hook.  ’ 

For  brook  fishing,  do  not  hook  a  bunch 
of  worms,  nor  push  the  hook  through  the 
middle  of  the  worm  right  up  the  shank. 
The  bait  should  appear  to  the  fish  exactly 
like  nature,  as  if  alive.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  if  the  hook  is  visible.  Indeed,  it  is 
better  so,  as  it  takes  hold  sooner  bare  than 
if  covered  with  bait. 

Worm  fishing  in  brooks — 

MOST  brooks  are  not  suited  to  fly  cast¬ 
ing ;  and  the  only  real  good  fishing 
is  in  the  spring  or  after  a  long  sum¬ 
mer  rain.  The  most  ideal  conditions  are 
when  the  brook  is  full,  just  after  a  good 
rain,  still  slightly  colored  so  that  the 
angler  may  not  be  visible  to  the  fish..  At 
such  times  the  banks  have  been  well 
washed  of  worms  and  insect  food — whet¬ 
ting  the  appetite  of  the  fish  for  more. 

Do  not  use  split  shot.  They  are  a  great 
nuisance  in  getting  tangled  on  stones  and 
snags  on  the  bottom.  The  water  flow  will 
carry  the  bait  along  better  without  shot, 
and  will  do  it  exactly  like  Nature  does, 
sometimes  at  the  surface,  then  again  at  the 
bottom.  Split  shot  are  only  useful  in  deep 
pools,  in  lakes  or  rivers  where  big  fish 
lie  at  the  bottom. 

.In  wading,  take  care  to  step  lightly  and 
without  disturbing  the  bottom  refuse  that 
floats  on  before  you.  If  the  water  be  shal¬ 


low,  in  bright  sunshine  keep 
the  rodtip  down  near  the 
water;  if  the  water  is  deep 
keep  the  rod  up.  Let  out  at 
least  thirty  feet  of  line  from 
the  reel  and  allow  the  bait  to 
be  carried  by  the  water  flow 
along  riffs  and  eddies,  under 
banks  and  bushes.  When  you 
get  to  a  sunken  tree  or  rock, 
or  trunk  roots  in  deeper 
water,  permit  the  bait  of  itself 
to  float  close  and  under.  Be 
alert  all  the  time,  ready  to 
strike  firmly  but  gently  the 
instant  you  feel  a  touch. 

Never  permit  fish  to  gorge 
worms.  A  little  fish  will  often 
take  a  worm  that  if  swallowed 
down  the  gullet  means  sure 
death ;  and  the  fish  may  be 
under  the  size  limit  allowed  by 
law.  Be  sure  to  carry  a  small 
net,  so  you  can  get  the  fish 
out  of  the  water  without  com¬ 
motion  or  disturbing  those 
that  remain.  If  you  capture 
one,  try  the  place  again.  It 
does  not  follow  that  trout  in 
brooks  are  isolated  individuals 
like  they  are  in  larger  rivers. 
Always  hide  behind  convenient 
bushes  or  tree  trunks  or  lie 
flat  on  the  ground  at  open 
spaces^  And  when  possible  let 
the  line  run  as  far  as  you  can. 


Fly  Fishers  Are  Apt  to  Sneer  at  the  Patient  “Worm  Plugger” 


You  will 


get  many  more  fish  if  unobserved. 

Bottom  fishing  in  lakes  or  rivers — 

THERE  is  little  of  the  true  sportsman 
in  this  method  of  angling,  but  it 
means  taking  a  larger  number  of 
fish  than  would  otherwise  be  caught.  In 
most  lakes,  fish  feed  almost  exclusively 
on  the  bottom.  Only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  mostly  at  sundown,  do  they  rise  to  a 
fly.  It  is  the  common  practice  with  coun¬ 
try  fishermen  to  use  a  method  called 
“drumming”  in  still  water  for  trout  and 
other  fishes.  It  means  simply  throwing 
a  plentiful  supply  of  chopped  up  worms 
o\  er  the  boat’s  side  after  it  has  been 
anchored  for  awhile  and  all  is  quiet. 
This  attracts  the  trout  to  where  the  bait 
is  placed,  and  they  very  soon  take  it :  A 
hooked,  wriggling  worm,  is  almost  certain 
to  be  effective. 

As  to  the  location  where  they  lie,  it 
seems  they  most  often  move  about  in 
schools,  so  that  after  fishing  one  part  of  the 


I 


pool  with  poor  results,  it  is  best  to  move 
to  other  quarters.  They  usually  lie  fifteen 
feet  from  shore,  in  four  to  sixteen  feet 
of  water,  unless  there  are  shallows  in  the 
middle,  with  sunken  logs  or  tree  trunks 
and  loots.  They  also  stay  around  the 
edge  of  large  rocks.  In  such  places  they 
feed  on  all  kinds  of  aquatic  insects.  On 
very  warm  days,  they  seek  deeper  cooler 
water,  leaving  it  for  the  shallows  at  sun¬ 
down,  when  they  rise  to  the  fly. 

Bottom  fishing  methods  and  tackle 

N  lake  bottom  fishing,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  find  the  proper  depth 
with  a  sinker. 

When  it  is  found,  Ihe  Split-Shot  Rig 
adjust  the  float  so 
that  the  bait  lies  ex¬ 
actly  six  inches  from 
the  bottom.  In  trout 
fishing,  if  you  hook  a 
catfish,  move  away  to 
another  spot,  for 
where  catfish  abound 
they  fiercely  attack 
trout  with  their  sharp 
spines.  Should  cat¬ 
fish  continue  to  take 
the  bait,  change  the 
float  so  that  the  bait 
lies  a  foot  higher 
from  the  bottom. 

The  diagrams  will 
sufficiently  describe 
the  rig.  Bottom  fish¬ 
ing  tackle  need  not  be 
over  fine :  a  three  foot 
leader  with  good 
spark  sprout  hooks, 
several  split  shot  for 
sinkers,  and  a  light 
float.  The  usual  bait 
(continued  on 
PAGE  220) 
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TO  LURE  THE  WILY  TROUT 


HF  IS  NO  LOVER  OF  NONDESCRIPT  DISHES,  AND  EXACT  IMITATIONS 
OF  HIS  NATURAL  FOOD  MOST  SURELY  APPEAL  TO  HIS  APPETITE. 

By  DR.  HARRY  GROVE 


THERE  is  no  question  at  present 
that  is  exciting  more  interest  among 
scientific  fly-fishermen  than  to  what 
extent  the  artificial  fly  on  the  cast  should 
resemble  the  natural  insect.  The 
utility  of  high-class  fly-dressing  is 
practically  determined  by  its  answer. 

The  exact  imitation  theory  is  a  safe 
one  by  which  to  be  guided  only  when 
fish  are  well  on  the  feed.  From  direct 
experience,  I  have  found  that  when  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  flies  are  on  the  water  at 
the  same  time,  a  feeding  fish  as  a  rule 
will  confine  himself  to  one  of  them.  The 
examination  of  a  great  number  of  the 
stomachs  of  trout,  has  conclusively  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  me,  that  the  salmo  fontin- 
alis  is  no  lover  of  nondescript  dishes,  or 
of  variety  for  variety’s  sake.  Vv  hy.  a 
trout  should  exercise  this  selective 
faculty,  would  be  difficult  to  explain, 
that  lie  apparently  does  so,  is  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

If  then  the  habits  of  a  feeding  trout 
are  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  prove, 
the  exact  imitation  theory  stands  on  an 
exceedingly  firm  basis.  It  is  impossible 
to  affix  an  indelibly  inscribed  label  to 
the  character  of  any  species,  which  at  all 
times  shall  truly  describe  it,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  now  and  again  we 
should  meet  with  contrary  instances. 
These  contrary  instances  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  would  seem  to  be. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  think¬ 
ing,  in  many  cases  where  the  "wrong 
fly”  is  taken,  that  it  is  rather  for  its 
resemblance  to  the  “right  one,  than 
its  divergence  from  it. 

IN  sustaining  an  argument,  it  is  not  well 
to  overlook  anything  that  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  bearing,  directly  and  sometimes 
indirectly,  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
The  statement  I  have  madq — that  trout 
exercise  selection — when  founded  on  the 
fact  that  examination  of  their  stomachs 
indicates  their  preference  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  species  of  insect  at  times,  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  when  referable  to  whether  or 
not  their  taste  is  epicurean  enough  to 
really  exercise  what  we  understand  as 
selection. 

The  statement  made  by  that  master 
of  the  art  of  angling,  the  late  John  Har¬ 
rington  Keene,  that  the  ephimeudae 
are  the  favorite  food  of  the  trout,  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  As  a  rule,  these 
species  appear  on  the  water  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  it  follows  as  a  certainty 
that  at  these  intervals,  one  form  of  that 
character  must  be  largely  in  the  ascend¬ 
ency.  Bearing  in  mind  that  hunger  is 
one  of  the  desires — a  desire  of  quantity, 
not  of  quality;  especially  strong  and  un¬ 
controllable  in  a  predatory  animal — it  is 
in  evidence  that  a  hungry  fish  will  gratify 
this  desire  as  quickly  as  possible,  with 
an  insect  the  most  plentiful  and  easiest 
of  access.  And  this  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  consideration  of  the  selec- 


use  of  the  term  instinct,  being  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  scientific 
one;  for  want  of  something  better,  we 
will  allow  it  to  stand. 

INVARIABLY  present  to  a  feeding 
fish  an  imitation  of  the  species  of 
ephimeudae  most  prevalent  on  the 
water,  especially  if  it  be  at  or  near  his 
usual  hours  of  gratifying  his  appetite. 
There  are  a  certain  class  of  anglers 
with  a  fixed  idea,  who  consider  it  of 
little  importance  what  kind  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  is  used;  this  when  stated  as  a 
general  truth,  is  a  creed  which  does  dis¬ 
credit  alike  to  fishermen  and  fish.  A 
feeding  fish  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
in  an  ordinary  casual  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  is,  by  virtue  of  being  a  feed¬ 
ing  fish,  in  a  state  open  to  receive  one 
certain  impression,  namely,  the  image  of 
the  fly  upon  which  it  is  feeding;  and  re¬ 
latively  impervious  to  all  other  impres¬ 
sions  of  no  greater  inherent  magnitude. 

To  present  a  fish  in  this  condition  with 
an  artificial,  representing  a  different  fly 
or  designedly  “freakish,”  is  therefore 
without  any  excuse  that  I  am  able  to 
find,  and  is  only  calculated  to  arouse 
suspicion  and  draw  attention  to  the 
main  point  of  “freakishness” — namely, 
the  presence  of  the  hook.  At  best  it  is 
only  to  substitute  for  an  imitation  of 
something  the  fish  expects,  wants,  and 
knows  it  wants,  an  object  having  no  such 
certain  recommendations. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
have  established  the  fact  that  the 
ephimeudae  are  the  favorite  food  of 
surface-feeding  fish,  that  examination  of 
their  stomachs  indicates  that  they  con¬ 
fine  themselves  generally  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  insect  of  that  class,  and  also  that 
as  a  rule  it  is  the  one  mostly  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
Under  these  considerations,  it  is  most 
certainly  necessary  that  we  present  to 
these  fish  an  artificial  fly  constructed  to 
represent  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

THE  exact  imitation  theory,  in  my 
estimation,  has  particular  bearing 
only  upon  fish  well  on  the  feed. 
By  no  means,  however,  must  you  con¬ 
sider  I  even  imagine  that  when  fish  arc 
not  feeding,  anything  in  the  way  of  a  fly 
would  be  an  efficient  lure.  To  cater  to 
a  trout  when  he  is  not  feeding  involves 
one  of  the  nicest  and  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  artistic  fly-tying.  I  make  this 
statement  fearlessly :  that  the  steps  here¬ 
tofore  taken  in  this  direction  are  of  the 
most  crude  and  unscientific  character. 
The  ephimeudae  are,  of  all  insects,  the 
most  fragile,  transparent,  and  iridescently 
beautiful, — 

Glistening  rovers  of  the  river, 
Argosies,  with  silken  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight, 

Sailors  of  the  summer  gales. 


To  what  extent  can  artistic  manipula¬ 
tion  and  selection  of  material  imitate  the 
glory  of  these  transcendently  elegant 
creations  of  nature?  Alas!  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  our  best  attempts  must  fall 
far  short  of  perfection.  Francis  Francis, 
describing  the  Jenny  Spinner,  writes  as 
follows:  The  wings— ah !  those  wings! 
what  shall  we  do  to  imitate  their  clear, 
delicate  watery  transparency? 

Since  Francis  wrote,  we  have  certainly 
made  some  progress.  The  earnest  seeker 
after  truth  was  advised  by  a  certain  great 
philosopher — Descartes — to  begin  his 
quest  by  knowing  nothing.  Literally 
construed,  this  advice  is  impossible  to 
follow;  broadly  construed,  it  has  been 
followed  by  many  and  has  led  to  much. 
The  course  I  usually  follow  is  to  go 
direct  to  nature  for  my  model,  and  select 
the  material  I  consider  most  suitable  to 
imitate  her  production,  knowing  nothing 
about  stereotyped  dressings.  For  the 
above-mentioned  flies,  as  far  as  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented,  their  transparent  wings  are 
best  imitated  by  the  large  scales  of  a 
shad,  and  the  thin  tough  membrane  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  outside  of  the  quill  of  an 
ordinary  crow’s  wing  feather. 

I  WILL  endeavor  to  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  To  what  extent  must  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  on  a  cast  resemble  a  natural 
insect?  As  it  is  beyond  our  ability  to 
construct  anything  in  the  way  of  an  im¬ 
itation  of  the  ephimeudae  worthy  of  the 
term  perfect,  we  will  consider  the 
method  we  must  pursue  to  reach  the 
desired  result.  This  desired  result  is 
contained  in  an  artificial  fly  that  in  its 
general  impression,  resembles  a  natural 
insect.  In  our  effort,  correctness  of 
size,  color  and  shape  must  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  part. 

Another  great  essential  is  that  its  con¬ 
struction  has  in  it  the  illusion  of  motion. 
You  will  certainly  conjecture  that  move¬ 
ment  can  be  imparted  to  it,  when  at 
the  end  of  a  cast,  by  a  wriggle  of  the 
wrist.  Of  a  certainty,  movement  can  be 
given  to  it,  but  of  such  a  character  that 
it  will  ruin  the  best  effort  that  can  be 
made  by  correct  construction.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  that  the  ephimeudae  are  water- 
flies,  and  float  serenely  on  the  surface, 
without  a  struggle. 

In  the  dressing  of  an  artistic  fly, 
it'  is  the  object  of  the  artist  to  endow 
that  inanimate  body  with  such  a  life-like 
appearance  that  it  will  be  indicative  of 
motion,  and  it  is  the  extreme  nicety  of 
the  art.  For  experiment’s  sake,  we  will 
fill  a  wash-bowl  with  water,  and  at  the 
bottom  place  a  small  mirror;  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  above  the  mirror, 
the  natural  fly  we  wish  to  imitate  must 
be  in  position.  Looking  down  upon  the 
mirror,  we  are  at  once  in  possession  of 
the  general  impression  the  natural  fly  as¬ 
sumes  when  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
(continued  on  page  228) 
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THE  ANSWER  TO  “HOW  TO  GET  THERE” 

A  MOTORCYCLE  WILL  GO  ANYWHERE  A  HORSE  CAN,  FIVE 
TIMES  AS  FAST,  AND  DOESN’T  SUFFER  FROM  SORE  BACK 


PERHAPS  the  greatest  bar  to  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  sports  of  fishing  and 
hunting  is  lack  of  time.  Naturally, 
hunting  grounds  recede  farther  from  the 
centers  of  human  activity  every  year ; 
each  season  the  busy  city  man  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  farther  in  the  search  for 
sport,  or  accept  less  reward  for  his  efforts 
on  the  fields  of  preceding  years. 

To  such  men,  rapid  transit  is  a  sine  qua 
non;  if  they  must  consume  half  of  the  day 
getting  out  and  the  other  half  coming 
home,  how  much  fishing  can  they  do?  We 
are  speaking  of  that  rapidly  growing  class 
of  men  who  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
a  half-day  or  two  each  week,  over  the  old 
custom  of  two  weeks  off  in  the  fall  and 
four  walls  for  the  other  eleven  and  a  half 
months.  Train  or  trolley  service  is  not 
always  practicable ;  in  fact,  the  best  spots 
are  rarely  near  railways,  and  when  they 
are  perhaps  you  cannot  adjust  your  leisure 
to  the  time-table.  Horses  are  compara¬ 
tively  slow,  and  require  too  much  care. 
An  automobile  is  good  in  many  ways,  but 
there  are  too  many  places  it  cannot  go. 

Most  practical  of  all  is  the  motorcycle, 
the  sportsman’s  dependable  friend  when  it 
comes  to  getting  any  place. 

It  virtually  brings  the  trout-pool  of  the 
mountains  to  your  door-step.  The  man 
who  has  but  half-a-day  can  “pop  off”  at 
noon  and  be  fishing  twenty  miles  from 
home  at  one  o’clock,  fish  four  hours,  and 
be  back  at  six.  And  this  without  rush¬ 
ing;  the  motorcycle  is  a  space  glutton, 
it  will  carry  you  just  as  fast  as  you  want 
to  go — “and  then  some,”  sometimes.  And 
you  don’t  have  to  leave  your  machine  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods  and  risk  its  being 
there  when  you  return,  as  you  frequently 
do  an  auto.  If  there  is  room  for  anything 
else,  you  can  ride  through ;  the  merest 
cow-path  is  not  inaccessible  to  the  motor¬ 
cycle,  and  the  friendly  searchlight  will 
light  you  through  the  forest  better  than 
any  lantern.  In  short,  the  motorcycle  will 
stick  to  you  like  a  burr  to  a  setter — like 
a  real  pal  of  the  wilds. 

MASTERY  of  the  machine  is  easy. 
Learning  to  ride  and  manage  it  is 
not  the  formidable  task  the  unin¬ 
itiated  imagine.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineer  to  get  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  magneto,  muffler  and 
spark-plug.  And  what  little  study  is  re¬ 
quired  will  repay  you  a  hundred-fold. 

No  one  can  deny  these  advantages  of 
the  motorcycle.  The  value  of  a  convey¬ 
ance  that  will  enable  the  busy ,  indoor 
worker  to  speed  out  to  the  lake,  bag  a 
brace  of  ducks  and  be  back  in  time  for 
breakfast,  is  beyond  question.  For  who 
can  estimate  the  benefit  of  such  exercise  to 
sedentaries?  Some  offer  as  an  objection 
that  you  can  not  carry  much.  The  fellow 
who  thinks  this  will  be  greatly  surprised 
when  he  tries  it.  The  amount  and  variety 
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of  stuff  that  a  motorcycle  will  carry  are 
almost  incredible.  Its  strength  and  bal¬ 
ance  are  such  that  most  any  kind  of  “stor¬ 
age  house”  can  be  built  on  the  rear.  I 
once  saw  a  man  taking  along  hig  canoe.  It 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  pack  a  machine 
with  camp-traps  after  you  have  had  a  bit 
of  experience,  and  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  your  pack-horse  getting  a  sore  back. 
As  for  carrying  game,  I  guess  anything 
short  of  an  elephant  may  be  gotten  out  on 
a  motorcycle.  It  certainly  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  sling  on  a  deer. 

How  about  the  hunting  dog?  More  than 
one  sportsman-motorcyclist  has  solved  this 
problem  by  building  a  crate  behind  the 
seat.  This  enables  you  to  land  your  dog 
on  the  field  fresh,  and  he  soon  learns  to 
like  the  “pop  wagon”  as  well  as  does  his 
master. 

Company?  Well,  there  are  any  number 
of  motorcycles  among  sportsmen  now,  but 
if  your  partner  has  none,  and  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  cut  down  the  equipment,  your  horse 
will  carry  double  most  willingly.  Always 


remember,  however,  if  you  give  up  the 
dog’s  place  to  some  person,  that  speeding 
will  exhaust  the  animal,  even  a  greyhound, 
so  ride  at  a  pace  that  will  not  wind  him. 
This  caution  is  necessary  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  one  all  but  flies  on  the 
motorcycle.  The  xfider  becomes  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  going  like  the  wind  that  he  is 
likely  to  forget  himself. 

Unlike  autos,  motorcycles  do  not  require 
many  repairs,  if  the  rider  is  reasonably 
careful.  Most  of  such  work  he  will  be 
able  to  do  for  himself— at  least,  after  he 
has  watched  the  shop  man  a  time  or  two, 
and  asked  some  questions. 

All  in  all,  the  expense  is  little  more  than 
a  matter  of  gasoline,  and  this,  even  at  top 
prices,  is  no  big  item.  You  can  load  up 
your  machine  for  a  trip  of  80  or  ioo  miles 
at  less  cost  than  most  other  forms  of 
recreation  entail,  and  be  infinitely  better 
off  for  the  outing.  Again  I  say  that  it 
needs  but  a  trial  to  show  that  as  a  sports¬ 
man’s  steed,  the  motorcycle  has  no  equal. 
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ROUGHING  it  in  the  woods  may  be  the 
vacation  dream  of  many  a  person  tied 
to  a  desk  for  most  of  the  year,  but  to 
throw  aside  entirely  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  city  home — or  apartment — calls  for 
more  sacrifice  of  comfort  than  suits  the 
average  vacationer  who  has  not  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  sleeping  on  the  ground  or  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  tent  for  shelter.  And  many  out¬ 
door  enthusiasts  require  more  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  camp  or  shelter,  where  they  can  go  at 
any  time  of  the  year  and  be  comfortably 
housed,  even  in  bad  weather.  In  these 
more  permanent  camps  the  log  cabin  has 
its  place.  And  it  has  of  late  years  developed 
many  forms,  from  the  crude  log  hut  to  the 
expensive  mountain  lodge. 

In  a  forest  where  timbers,  straight  and 
uniform  in  size,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
builder,  the  making  of  a  permanent  camp  is 
only  a  healthy  recreation  and  often  may 
constitute  part  of  a  vacation.  The  log 
cabin  of  which  this  article  is  descriptive  is 
of  the  usual  type  but  with  the  added  feat¬ 
ure  of  a  cement  coating,  to  give  the  effect 
of  the  half-timbered  house  now  so  popular 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  With 
the  application  of  cement  and  the  proper 
placing  of  the  logs,  a  very  attractive  effect 
will  result,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

Stone  or  pebbles  for  the  rubble  surfaces 
may  be  used  for  attractive  portions  of  the 
outside,  while  other  types  may  be  executed 
in  natural  materials  in  cement.  Some  rubble 
surfaces  may  be  made  more  attractive  by 
the  use  of  pieces  of  glass  from  broken  green 
bottles.  In  the  use  of  cement  many  other 
applications  may  be  made  to  produce  a  wall 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  such  as  hard  wood 

Fig.  1 :  The  Squared-Log  Effect 


set  in  blocks,  diamond  shapes,  curves  or 
circles.  In  combining  cement  with  log 
work  the  half-timber  effect  is  outdone,  for 
the  use  of  the  logs  gives  added  weight  to 
door  frames,  windows  and  the  corners, 
where  the  ends  of  the  logs  protrude,  and 
sets  off  the  whole  structure  in  a  pleasing 
manner. 

In  the  illustration  is  shown  an  ordinary 
log  cabin  built  up  in  the  usual  way,  the 
saddle  and  rider  at  the  ends  of  the  logs  be¬ 
ing  made  with  an  axe.  The  ends  of  the 
logs  may  be  left  rough,  in  whatever  form 
the  notch  produced  in  cutting  down  a  tree 
leaves  them,  but  with  the  cement  walls  a 
better  effect  will  be  created  if  the  ends  are 
sawed  off  square  and  the  saddle  and  rider 
cut  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ends  of 
the  logs.  This  will  bring  the  ends  on  a 
straight  vertical  line. 

Always  be  sure  to  reverse  the  direction  of 
the  logs  in  alternate  layers.  That  is,  place 
one  layer  with  the  tree  butts  and  tops  run¬ 
ning  around  in  one  direction  and  the  next 
layer  with  them  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  will  prevent  one  corner  from  being 
built  up  faster  than  another,  as  the  work 
proceeds.  The  manner  of  cutting  the  saddle 
and  rider  in  the  logs  is  clearly  shown  in 
Figures  3  and  4. 

Perhaps  to  the  uninitiated  the  gables  and 
the  roof  will  present  a  problem  beyond  their 
grasp,  but  this  part  of  the  work  will  not 
be  difficult  if  a  close  study  of  the  details  is 
made.  It  follows  out  the  general  principle 
of  building  up  the  sides  and  ends  as  a  square 
box.  Then  when  the  proper  height  for  the 
side  walls  is  reached  it  is  only  necessary  to 
figure  on  the  pitch  of  the  roof  to  find  the 
length  of  the  ga¬ 
ble  logs,  using 
c  o  m  p  a  ratively 
small  poles  the 
long  way  as 
stringers  to  sup¬ 
port  the  roof.  The 
illustration,  Figure 
2,  clearly  shows 
this  construction. 


six  inch  material  having  an  inside  size  to 
take  the  window  sash.  The  ends  of  the  logs 
must  be  cut  square  to  fit  against  the  frame 
parts  and  then  spiked  in  position.  Drive 
the  nails  from  the  inside  of  the  frame. 

Where  a  timbered  effect  is  wanted  for  an 
outside  casing  around  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  a  log  may  be  split  in  half  and  fastened 
to  the  outside  after  the  walls  are  built  up, 
the  inside  edge  of  the  halved  piece  covering 
the  edge  of  the  two-by-six  inch  piece  used 
for  the  window  or  door  frame.  The  split 
piece  stands  out  and  is  not  covered  with 
the  cement.  To  produce  a  more  finished  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  window  a  surfaced  frame  may 
be  set  within  the  rough  frame  to  take  the 
sash.  In  making  this  added  feature  it  Is 
necessary  to  make  the  rough  frame  large 
enough  to  admit  the  second  inner  frame  to 
fit  the  sash. 

Rafters  of  finished  stock  can  be  laid  on 
the  roof  stringers  and  an  ordinary  shingled 
or  tile  roof  placed  thereon,  if  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  finished  cabin  is  the  desire  of  the 
builder.  Of  course,  the  roof  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  shakes  or  a  thatching  applied,  to 
keep  the  cost  low.  To  have  an  even  roof 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  select  perfectly 
straight  poles  for  the  stringers.  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  effect  obtained  by  the  split  logs 
around  the  windows  and  doors  logs  may  be 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  as  shown, 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  frieze. 

IF  a  fireplace  is  to  be  constructed — for 
instance  in  one  end  of  the  cabin — its  con¬ 
struction  is  no  more  difficult  than  that  of 
a  window  or  door.  The  aperture  is  made  in 
the  same  manner.  However,  the  lower  part, 
or  the  real  fireplace,  can  be  built  in  with 
logs  as  the  sides  and  ends  are  laid  up, 
using  short  length  of  logs  for  the  end  and 
the  proper  lengths  for  the  back,  observing 
the  end-for-end  rule  to  keep  the  wall  level 
as  it  is  built  up.  When  the  height  desired 
for  the  opening  is  reached  long  logs  are 
used  until  the  height  of  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  leaves  a  small  projecting  part 
extending  from  the  building  the  size  of  the 
fireplace.  The  chimney  is  then  built  up  of 
logs  and  poles,  reducing  the  size  of  the  logs 
and  the  size  of  the  structure  until  a  height 
several  feet  above  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  roof  is  reached. 

The  reader  may  wonder  what  is  to  keep 
the  fire  from  the  fireplace  setting  the  wood 
afire  in  the  chimney.  In  building  up  the 
fireplace  and  chimney  the  builder  must  de¬ 
cide  what  he  is  going  to  use  and  how  ex- 

Fig.  2:  The  Half-Timbered  Effect 


TO  save  logs  it 
is  best  to 
build  up  around 
the  door  and  win¬ 
dow  openings  as 
the  logs  are 
placed,  holding  the 
ends  with  planks, 
or  with  a  frame 
made  of  two-by- 
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pensive  it  is  to  be  made.  If  a  very  elab¬ 
orate  fireplace  is  decided  upon  brick  should 
be  used  in  the  fireplace  part.  In  this  case, 
while  building  up  the  chimney,  line  it  with 
brick  or  cement  all  the  way  to  the  top. 

The  cement  is  applied  to  the  outside  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  chinking  the  cracks 
of  an  old  log  cabin  with  mud.  To  save 
cement  the  larger  portion  of  the  depression 
between  the  logs  may  be  filled  with  tree 
limbs  cut  from  the  trees  which  supplied 
the  logs  for  the  walls.  These  should  be 
nailed  in  tightly  and  the  cement  mixture 
pressed  in  about  them  closely.  The  outside 
is  trowled  down  to  make  a  smooth  surface. 
A  very  good  effect  can  be  obtained  by  only 
filling  the  depressions  full,  leaving  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  log  project  to  the  weather.  A 
base  can  be  built  up  of  stones  a  foot  or  more 
high,  using  flat  stones  in  rubble  style.  These 
are  placed  against  the  logs  and  when  fin¬ 
ished  will  produce  the  effect  of  a  stone  foun¬ 
dation. 

ANOTHER  good  effect  for  a  log  house 
is  produced  by  squaring  all  logs,  as 
shown  in  Figure  i.  This  will  take 
more  time,  but  it  will  produce  an  interior 
and  exterior  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  saddle  and  rider  for  the 
ends  of  the  logs  are  not  cut  as  in  the  round, 
but  a  square  notch  is  used  in  both  joining 
logs.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Figure  3.  A  half-timbered  outside 
appearance  can  be  easily  obtained  in  this 
manner  if  the  workman  can  handle  an  axe 
well  in  hewing  the  logs  to  a  square.  The 
fireplace,  window-frames  and  door  open¬ 
ings  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  construction  of  the  round-log 
work.  The  interior  can  remain  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state  or  be  finished  as  the  means  of  the 
builder  will  permit. 

As  the  logs  are  built  up  from  the  ground, 
forming  a  foundation  and  wall  together, 
joists  must  be  put  in  to  take  the  flooring 
boards  at  the  proper  height  from  the  ground. 
The  joists  can  be  made  of  straight  poles  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  prevent  them  sagging 
when  in  constant  use.  These  poles  can  be 
notched  into  a  certain  layer  of  logs  so  that 
a  part  of  their  upper  surfaces  can  be  hewn 
off  for  leveling.  The  floor  boards  are  laid 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  building  a  house. 
If  a  fireplace  is  built  in,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  space  in  front  of  the  opening  for 

Fig.  4:  The  Rounded  Notch 


a  cement  or  brick  hearth.  The  size  of  this 
space  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  fireplace.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off 
the  joists  and  put  in  a  header  to  provide  for 
a  box  in  which  to  lay  the  cement.  While 
this  space  should  not  be  entirely  open,  it 
should  have  a  floor  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  building  in  which  to  place  the  cement  or 
brick,  so  that  the  surface  will  be  on  a  level 
with  the  floor. 


While  the  design  of  these  log  cabins  will 
make  the  cost  considerable  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  many,  the  minor  details  can  be 
kept  in  mind  and  carried  out  from  the  start, 
but  only  the  usual  log  cabin  constructed. 
Then  later  on  the  cement  coating  can  be 
applied.  Thus  the  original  cost  will  be  only 
for  the  ordinary  log  cabin,  and  the  cement 
can  be  applied  at  any  time,  or  the  half  logs 
put  on  to  produce  the  half-timbered  effect. 


A  SLEEPING  BAG-SHELTER  TENT 

CANADIAN  SPORTSMEN  HAVE  ADOPTED  AN  ORD¬ 
NANCE  OFFICER’S  INVENTION  FOR  KEEPING  WARM. 

By  A.  M.  SIMONS. 


rHE  subject  of 
sleeping  bags 
has  lately  at¬ 
tracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  among 
sporting  journals 
and  particularly  in 
Forest  and  Stream. 
A  recent  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  sleeping 
bag  combined  with  a 
shelter  flap,  which 
makes  a  very  snug 
and  comfortable  tent 
and  bed.  The  whole  weighs  only  from  10 
to  12  pounds,  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  canvas  or  other  material 
of  which  it  is  made.  Transportation  is 
thus  easily  managed  as  it  rolls  up  into 
a  neat  pack  and  takes  up  a  minimum 
of  space.  Blankets  can  be  rolled  up 
in  it,  which  will  keep  them  clean  and 
dry.  A  hold-all  compartment  at  the 
head  contains  the  personal  kit — change 


Half  Open:  Protected  from  Sun  or  Wind 


of  underwear,  towels,  soap,  shaving  out¬ 
fit — and  acts  as  a  pillow  at  night. 

The  tent  has  well  contrived  flaps  of 
canvas,  silk  or  any  waterproof  material 
for  protection  from  the  weather.  The 
foot  end  is  left  open  for  ventilation,  but 
a  flap  is  arranged  at  the  head  end  which 
can  be  left  up  in  warm  weather  and 
closed  down  in  cold.  The  foot  end,  be¬ 
ing  open,  is  useful  for  observation  when 
the  sleeper  is  wakened  suddenly,  and  of 
course,  any  portion  of  the  shelter  can  be 
readily  thrown  back  when  required. 
The  flap  at  the  head  prevents  cold 
drafts.  Such  a  tent,  closed  all  round 
except  for  a  samll  opening  at  the  foot, 
provides  any  quantity  of  good,  fresh  air, 
as  except  in  cold  weather  it  is  not 
necessary  to  close  down  the  head  flap. 

The  sleeping  bag  portion  of  the  out¬ 


fit  is  of  the  usual  envelope  type,  except  for 
the  haversack,  or  hold-all,  pillow  arrange¬ 
ment  previously  referred  to.  And  if  not 
required  for  shelter,  the  flap  can  be  turned 
under,  filled  with  leaves  or  boughs,  and 
used  as  a  mattress. 

The  shelter,  made  of  waterproof  can¬ 
vas,  oiled  silk,  or  rubber  sheeting,  will 
keep  out  the  most  inclement  weather, 
leaving  the  occupant  warm,  dry  and 
comfortable,  with  the  double  advantage 
of  sleeping  bag  and  shelter  tent.  As 
many  blankets  as  required  can  be  used. 
One  blanket  folded  properly  in  en¬ 
velope  fashion  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  anything  down  to  zero  weather.  Two 
are  ample  for  any  degree  of  cold  likely 
to  be  found  south  of  the  arctic  circle. 

The  inventor  of  this  contrivance  is 
Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  D.  Panet,  of  the 
Canadian  ordinance  corps.  He  first  got 
the  idea  and  put  it  to  practical  purpose 
on  hunting  trips  through  the  hills  and 
forest's  of  Quebec,  hunting  caribou  and 
other  big  game,  and  it  has  been  widely 
used  by  Canadian  sportsmen.  It  is  also 
used  by  officers  of  the  Canadian  army 
on  active  service,  and  has  been  fully 
tried  out  under  active  service  conditions 
in  zero  weather  and  enthusiastically  ap¬ 
proved. 

Medical  officers  have  added  their  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  effect  that  it'  is  ideal  for 
the  sleeping-out  treatment  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  A  hot-water  bottle  at  the  feet  of 
the  patient'  renders  the  bed  as  cozy  as 
one  in  a  heated  room  and  yet  enables 
a  patient  to  inhale  pure,  cold,  fresh  air. 
For  further  comfort  of  tubercular 
patients,  a  rubber  sheet  can  be  spread 
on  the  ground  and  a  mattress  used  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  sleeping  bag,  to  al¬ 
low  use  of  the  covering  flap  as  a  tent. 
And  it  can  be  put  up  or  taken  down  by 
a  child. 

The  Kit  Hold-All  Serves  as  a  Pillow 
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THE  NEWEST  NATIONAL  FOREST 

SPORTSMEN’S  PLAYGROUND  IN  THE  APALACHIANS  WILL  BE  JEAL¬ 
OUSLY  GUARDED  TO  PRESERVE  ITS  FISH  AND  OTHER  ATTRACTIONS 

Bx  DONALD  GILLIS 


RELIGIOUSLY  wardened  by  the  late 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  for  twenty 
years,  until  it  became  a  sanctuary  for 
trout  and  game,  the  85,000-acre  tract  of 
mountain  woodland  purchased  from  his  es¬ 
tate  by  the  national  government  and  now 
designated  as  Pisgah  National  Forest,  will 
be  opened  to  the  anglers  of  the  country 
May  15  under  the  permit  system. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  an¬ 
nounces  that  permits  representing  2,000  fish¬ 
ing  days  will  be  granted  for  the  1917  sea¬ 
son,  the  experiment  to  determine  whether  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  permits  will  be 


issued  in  succeeding  years.  Not  more  than 
four  days’  fishing  will  be  allowed  to  each 
person  and  the  charge  will  be  $1  per  day. 
Women  members  of  the  permitees’  family 
pay  but  half  this  sum,  and  no  charge  is 
made  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
ago.  One  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
fishing  days  will  be  apportioned  before  July, 
1,500  days  being  reserved  from  then  until 
the  close  of  the  season,  which  will  be  Sep¬ 
tember  1  for  brook  (mountain)  trout  and 
October  1  for  rainbow.  Applications  for 
permits  are  now  being  received. 

There  is  no  trout  preserve  in  this  coun- 


Looking  Glass  Falls  One  of  the  Scenic  Wonders  of  Pisgah  National  Forest 


try  east  of  the  Rockies  open  to  the  public 
which  ranks  with  this  superb  mountain  area. 
It  is  southwest  from  Asheville  and  ten  miles 
distant,  its  mountain  chain  resembling  the 
figure  of  a  gigantic  rat  when  viewed  from 
the  city.  Its  elevated  table-land,  nowhere 
less  than  2,400  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a 
great  garden  of  wooded  heights  and  grassy 
glades,  “balds”  and  balsam  clad  domes,  and 
rocky  cliffs  caverning  bear  and  wolves,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  peak  of  Pisgah,  5.757  feet 
above  the  sea.  Altitude  and  southern  lati¬ 
tude  combine  not  only  to  effect  an  attrac¬ 
tive  climate,  but  to  produce  vegetation  char¬ 
acteristic  of  both  North  and  South.  Chest¬ 
nut,  poplar,  spruce,  hemlock,  hickory,  maple, 
walnut,  oak  and  pine  climb  to  mile-high 
heights. 

Rainfall  in  the  forest  is  more  abundant 
than  anywhere  in  this  country  except  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Coast,  and  so  thousands  of 
springs  send  their  cold  waters  from  beds  of 
galax  and  violet, ^tangles  of  snowy  flowered 
rhododendron,  thickets  of  azalea  and  rose- 
petaled  kalmia,  dogwood  flaming  white  in 
spring  and  sourwood  scarlet  in  the  fall. 

And  so  the  streams  run  full  and  fast,  and 
some  run  faster  with  a  crash  of  white 
water  over  their  boulder  beds,  flashing  in 
the  sun  spaces,  spreading  a  silver  tapestry 
over  uptilted  rock  tables  and  filling  the 
narrow  valleys  with  its  uproar.  It  is  a  land 
of  bright  waters,  this  headwaters  of  David¬ 
son  and  Mills  rivers.  The  rivers  them¬ 
selves  are  swift,  but  not  torrential,  mostly 
rock  bottomed,  with  some  earth  floors  to 
darken  pools  for  big  fish. 

The  rainbow  trout  occupy  the  main 
streams,  the  speckled  natives  having  retired 
to  the  headwaters  and  such  tributaries  as 
Looking  Glass,  which  comes  with  a  cres¬ 
cendo  of  crashing  waters  and  plunges  into 
Davidson  with  a  sixty-foot  fall.  There  is 
a  fine  variety  of  water  and,  for  that  matter, 
a  great  assortment  of  game:  bear  and  deer 
— of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  2,500 — 
wild  turkey  and  pheasant  abound.  But  all 
this  avails  the  hunter  nothing,  because  no 
hunting  is  allowed.  It  is  even  unlawful  to 
carry  a  gun  in  the  forest,  and  no  dogs  are 
permitted  there. 

Big  as  is  the  forest,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Forest  Service  estimates  its  fishing 
waters  (exclusive  of  sources  to  be  reserved 
for  breeding)  comprise  seventy  miles,  there 
is  to  be  no  place  in  it  for  the  bait  fisherman. 
Nor  will  the  makers  of  artificial  minnows 
and  metal  lures  earn  any  dividends  from 
the  forest.  The  official  pronouncement 
reads  that  fishing  is  permitted  “only  with 
unbaited  artificial  fly  hook.” 

Brook  trout  under  six  inches  and  rainbow 
less  than  eight  inches  must  be  restored  to 
the  stream.  The  limit  is  fifteen  trout  a  day 
and  angling  between  8  o’clock  at  night  and 
5  in  the  morning  is  forbidden. 

Most  of  the  fishing  will  be  easily  acces¬ 
sible  from  Asheville.  Mills  River  can  be 
reached  by  automobile  in  two  hours,  and 
a  light  car  can  go  far  towards  its  source. 
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Davidson  River  can  be  most  economically 
reached  by  taking  the  train  to  Pisgah  Forest 
station,  forty  miles  from  Asheville  on  the 
Toxaway  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway ; 
or  Brevard,  two  miles  further  on,  where 
cars  or  carriages  can  be  obtained.  The  fish¬ 
ing  begins  two  miles  from  Pisgah  Forest 
station,  and  the  river  road  extends  a  dozen 
miles  further,  but  is  not  available  for  ve¬ 
hicles  beyond  four  miles  from  Pisgah  sta¬ 
tion  because  the  bridges  are  down.  The 
river  is  fordable,  however,  and  the  road  en¬ 
tirely  practicable  for  saddle  horses.  Look¬ 
ing  Glass  creek,  eight  miles  from  Pisgah 
station,  can  be  reached  only  by  horseback, 
unless  one  secures  a  permit  to  ride  on  the 
log  trains  of  the  Carr  Lumber  Company’s 
railway,  which  extends  from  Pisgah  station 
up  Looking  Glass  to  the  Pink  Beds. 

To  obtain  a  permit  the  applicant  should 
first  buy  a  postoffice  money  order  for  the 
sum  which  will  represent  the  number  of 
fishing  days  desired  (the  limit  is  four  days), 
payable  to  the  Commercial  National  Bank, 


Washington,  D.  C.  The  order  should  be 
delivered  to  the  Forest  Supervisor  at  Ashe¬ 
ville  or  one  of  the  four  forest  ranger  sta¬ 
tions,  who  will  furnish  transmittal  form  and 
issue  permit.  If  application  be  by  mail  a 
letter  should  be  sent  the  Forest  Supervisor 
stating  the  number  of  days  desired.  The 
supervisor  will  send  a  transmittal  form  to 
be  sent  with  the  money-order  to  the  bank 
and  the  applicant  must  notify  the  supervisor 
that  he  has  sent  the  form  and  money-order. 
While  the  regulations  do  not  so  specify,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  applicant  state  whether 
he  wishes  to  fish  before  or  after  July  I. 

Camping  privileges  in  the  forest  are  open 
to  the  public,  including  fishermen  who  want 
to  camp  by  the  stream,  no  charge  being 
made  for  a  two  weeks’  permit  covering  six 
persons  and  three  tents  or  less.  After  two 
weeks  a  charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  is 
made.  Permanent  camp  sites  cost  from 
five  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  a  year,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  cost  of  the  house  to  be 
built  and  similar  circumstances. 


THE  SPORTSWOMAN’S  CLOTHING 

ON  HER  OUTINGS  SHE  SHOULD  BE  AS  APPRO¬ 
PRIATELY  GARBED  AS  IN  HER  DRAWING  ROOM 


HERE  is  a 
distinct  dif¬ 
ference  be¬ 
tween  “sport 
clothes”  and 
sporting  clothes 
—  clothes  cor¬ 
rectly  fashioned 
for  the  field  or 
the  stream,  the 
camp  or  the 
trail,  with  every 
spirit  of  the 
sport  for  which 
they  are  intended  built  into  them.  The 
latter  are  within  the  special  province  of 
American  sportswomen. 

Whether  they  are  for  aviation,  motor¬ 
ing,  golf  or  tennis,  summer  camping  or  a 
genuine  roughing-it  trip  through  moun¬ 
tains  or  woods,  a  standard  for  them  has 
been  established  by  sportswomen  who  do 
things.  And  it  is  not  right  that  sport 
clothes — so  called — should  be  exploited 
and  caricatured  by  those  who  only  use 
them  on  the  boardwalk  or  cabaret  floor. 


Sportswomen’s  clothes  are  sporting  clothes 
pure  and  simple,  with  that  dash  of  open- 
air  smartness  which  bespeaks  thorough  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  sport  itself,  and  are  far 
different  from  sport  garments  designed  for 
appearance  only. 

The  American  sportswoman’s  place  as 
the  boon  companion  of  her  brother  the 
sportsman — whether  at  the  traps,  in  the 
stubble  field,  on  the  trail  of  big  game,  or 
standing  knee-deep  in  a  rushing  mountain 
stream  fly-casting — is  so  well  recognized 
that  Forest  and  Stream  has  determined  to 
present  to  her,  authoritative  information 
on  what  to  wear  afield.  This  department 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  information  and 
make  suggestions  in  reply  to  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  correct  sportswomen’s  clothing  for 
all  sports.  For  those  contemplating  trips 
in  the  woods — fishing,  hunting,  or  camping 
— complete  information  will  be  gladly  fur¬ 
nished,  both  as  to  suitable  material  and 
practical  design  so  that  her  clothing,  which 
does  so  much  toward  assuring  comfort  and 
complete  enjoyment  on  any  outing,  may  be 
readily  selected. 

Outdoor  America  will  come  into  its  own 
this  summer.  For  the  doors  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  closed,  and  sportswomen 
are  fast  realizing  how  much  life  in  the 
open  means  to  them,  how  much  enjoyment 
is  ready  at  hand,  out  where  the  glow  and 
tan  of  the  summer  winds  bring  health  and 
genuine  pleasure. 

And  now  through  the  haze  of  the  earth’s 
warm  spring  breath,  rising  where  the  snow 
blanket  has  slipped  away,  comes  the  whis¬ 
pered  invitation — the  smell  of  the  apple 
blossom,  the  blue  birds’  and  the  robins’ 
cheery  whistle — signs  of  Spring,  and  of 
fishing  days ! 

What  woman  would  resist  if  she  could? 
Who  would  miss  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Nature  in  her  finest  mood  of  all  the  year— 
when  the  heart  of  the  Forest  calls  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  heart  ? 

Milady  must  seek  these  delights  becom¬ 


ingly  and  appropriately  clad,  so  here  are 
illustrated  garments  in  which  she  can  sally 
forth  to  the  lakes  and  streams  and  feel 
convinced  that  her  costume  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  sport  of  the  month.  If  you 
would  feel  a  harmonious,  comfortable  part 
of  the  Great  Outdoors,  you  must  enter  it 
in  real  sports  clohting  of  this  kind. 

Garments  you  will  need  for  the  trout 
stream,  for  instance,  include  besides  the 
indispensable  boots  and  an  appropriate  hat, 
knickerbockers  and  the  “fishing  skirt.”  The 
latter  is  designed  so  that,  when  you  are 
wading,  the  skirt  tucks  readily  into  your 
boot-tops. 

You  recall  motoring  over  your  favorite 
highway — in  the  last  week  or  so  perhaps — 
and  how  you  felt  a  little  thrill  as  the  car 
sped  along  for  awhile  beside  a  brook,  a 
brook  just  released  from  its  winter  fetters, 
noisily  rushing  along  to  the  sea? 

There  must  be  trout  in  those  pools  on 
the  other  bank,  where  the  trees  overhang. 

Why  not  try  them? 

Properly  equipped,  you  can  stand  side  by 
side  with  your  brother  fishermen  and  en¬ 
joy  to  the  fill  the  sport  you  may  have  been 
thinking  was  entirely  theirs. 

Such  a  motoring-fishing  trip  will  relieve 
the  sameness  of  ordinary  outings.  Try  it ! 


Fishing  Jacket  of  Forestry  Cloth,  Wading 
Skirt,  and  Basket-Weave  Shade  Hat 
Bound  and  Banded  in  Black. 
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CHARLES  HALLOCK,  83  YEARS  OLD 

FAMOUS  NATURALIST  AUTHOR,  BEST  KNOWN 
PERHAPS  AS  FOUNDER  OF  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


CHARLES  HALLOCK,  who  more  than 
any  other  American  has  done  things 
to  bring  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
sportsmen,  was  83  years  old  on  the  13th 
of  last  March.  It  is  a  long  life,  marked 
by  not  a  few  worthy  deeds. 

Of  these  the  most  important  was  the 
establishment  of  Forest  and  Stream,  in 
which  has  been  provided  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  men  who  use 
the  rod  and  gun  and  delight  in  sports 
afield.  At  the  time,  the  idea  of  such  a 
periodical  was  wholly  novel,  and  the  put¬ 
ting  it  in  practice  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 
To  Charles  Hallock  belongs  the  credit  not 
only  for  the  thought,  but  also  for  the 
methods  by  which  he  succeeded  in  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  new  periodical  not  solely 


Charles  Hallock,  at  the  Age  of  34 

1 

sportsmen,  but  a  large  number  of  nature 
lovers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
most  eminent  biologists  of  the  time.  Of 
these  scientific  men — then  eminent — none 
to-day  survives. 

From  the  time  he  started  it,  Hallock’s 
work  in  Forest  and  Stream  has  grown  and 
spread.  In  1880  he  resigned  the  task  to 
others,  but  the  Forest  and  Stream  idea 
and  Hallock’s  methods  of  bringing  the 
paper — editors,  contributors  and  subscrib¬ 
ers — into  close  personal  touch  has  always 
continued.  To-day  the  combined  results 
show  themselves  in  its  rugged  Old  Guard, 
and  in  the  enthusiastic  additions  to  the 
ranks  of  that  Old  Guard,  whose  numbers 
continue  to  increase. 

Charles  Hallock  is  the  author  and  com¬ 
piler  of  many  books,  two  of  which,  “The 
Fishing  Tourist,”  published  before  Forest 
and  Stream  was  founded,  and  “The  Sports¬ 
man’s  Gazetteer,”  a  few  years  after  its 
establishment,  were  and  are  the  best 
known. 

He  has  a  unique  range  of  acquaintance 
with  places  and  men.  Always  a  rover,  he 
has  explored  regions  at  the  time  unknown, 
and  discovered  in  them  materials  for  many 
fascinating  sketches  of  travel — countries 
which  he  has  lived  to  see  subdued  and 


populated ;  the  sites  of  more  than  one  of 
his  wilderness  camps  are  to-day  thriving 
cities.  He  knows  men  of  all  grades  and 
stations,  and  in  the  columns  of  Forest  and 
Stream  has  brought  them  to  know  and  un- 


WHEN  Rex  Beach,  who  wrote  “The 
Barrier”  and  some  other  things, 
was  in  Seattle  recently,  back  from 
hunting  big  game,  he  wrote  this  about  one 
of  his  experiences  to  a  friend: 

“1  wish  I  could  write  you  fully  of  the 
trip  I  have  had.  It  was  wonderful ;  the 
grandest  of  scenery,  the  finest  of  sport, 
considerable  hardship — and  some  danger. 
I  brought  back  some  great  trophies,  and 
among  them  the  skin  of  a  huge  brown 
bear  that  I  killed  as  he  came  for  me.  It 
was  a  standup  fight  on  open  ground,  and 
the  most  magnificent  battle  I  ever  partici¬ 
pated  in. 

“We  had  been  unsuccessful  in  finding 
brown  bear,  although  black  ones  were  very 
common.  The  black  fellows  will  run  from 
men,  and  although  they  are  big  game,  I 
wanted  to  meet  the  other  variety,  which 
are  meat-eaters  and  man-hunters.  This 
day  we  had  been  high  up  in  the  peaks, 
scaling  glaciers  and  skirting  cliffs  in  a 
hunt  for  big  horns,  and  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  discovered  a  band  on  the  mountains 
opposite  and  across  the  valley.  Although 
it  was  late  in  the  day,  we  made  our  way 
down  the  mountain,  determined  to  go  for 
them  if  it  meant  an  all  night  search.  The 
mountains  in  that  country  are  very  difficult 
to  climb  and  almost  inaccessible,  so  nearly 
so  that  a  strong  man  is  about  all  in  when 
he  gets  up  one.  However,  we  started 
down  to  cross  the  gulch  and  come  up  on 
the  other  side. 

U  A  BOUT  half  way  down  we  saw  a 
small  object  moving  along  the 
slope  below  us,  and  putting  the 
glasses  on  it  found  to  our  joy  that  it  was 
a  great  brown  bear.  They  are  a  species 
of  grizzly,  only  attaining  a  much  greater 
size  and  wickedness.  Immediately  all 
thoughts  of  mountain  sheep  fled,  and  we 
began  to  map  out  a  route  by  which  we 
might  reach  Mr.  Bear. 

“We  were  about  two  miles  above  tim¬ 
ber-line,  and  the  bear  about  a  mile  below 
us  on  the  open  grassy  hillside,  but  by 
making  a  wide  detour  along  the  canyon 
we  reached  a  little  gulch  which  brought 
us  on  a  ridge  directly  above  him.  I’ll  never 
forget  that  approach,  for  we  crept  over 
places  that  a  fly  would  have  to  spit  on 
his  hands  to  tackle,  and  climbed  precipices 
so  steep  that  they  leaned  backward.  When 
we  reached  the  place  where  we  had  seen 
our  quarry  he  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and 


derstand  one  another,  and  out  of  their 
varied  experiences  to  contribute  something 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
all. 

Charles  Hallock  now  lives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  still  enjoys  a  fair  measure  of 
health  and  strength.  Those  who  knew  him 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  old  Forest  and 
Stream  retain  an  enormous  respect  for  the 
terse,  forceful  English  that  hq  used  to 
write,  and  a  warm  regard  for  his  many 
charming  qualities. 


when  we  couldn’t  see  him  after  a  careful 
and  noiseless  reconnoissance  I  burst  into 
profanity  so  bitter  that  the  wet  grass 
seemed  to  sizzle  and  the  hard  rocks  to 
glow. 

“Creeping  out  further,  we  searched  the 
little  gully  beneath  us,  and  were  about  to 
descend  boldly  and  disgustedly,  when  right 
at  our  feet  within  a  few  yards  we  saw 
him. 

“He  had  been  digging  at  a  marmot  hole 
among  a  patch  of  deep  grass,  and  seeing 
us  had  paused  ‘for  to  observe  and  for  to 
see’  who  had  the  nerve  to  butt  in  on  him. 
His  shaggy  brown  hair  blended  well  with 
the  grass-tops  and  we  had  been  looking 
clear  past  and  over  him.  I  threw  up  my 
Winchester  and  tore  loose,  whereupon 
things  began  to  happen  faster  than  a  run¬ 
away.  At  the  first  shot  he  roared  and 
rushed  out  of  hiding,  up  toward  us.  He 
presented  the  most  wonderful  and  mag¬ 
nificent  sight  I  have  ever  seen.  Every  hair 
on  his  coat  was  a  bristle,  he  had  his  mouth 
open  and  a  bunch  of  teeth  bared  which 
would  dim  any  tooth  powder  ad. 

ui  NEVER  have  seen  anything  which 

J[  struck  me  as  the  absolute  imperso¬ 
nation  of  incarnate  rage  ’til  I  looked 
down  into  the  thorax  of  that  animal— and  I 
stood  so  close  to  him  that  I  could  see  every 


Rex  Beach.  Author-Sportsman 


FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  A  BEAR 

REX  BEACH  MEETS  ONE  ON  THOSE  TERMS 
AND  SUCCEEDS  IN  TURNING  HIM  OVER 

By  W.  G.  BEECROFT 
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line  of  expression,  as  it  were.  Let  me  state 
that  when  he  came  up  that  hill  he  certain¬ 
ly  looked  like  a  winner,  and  as  though  he 
could  finish  any  old  thing  he  cared  to 
start.  As  he  reared  up,  I  shot  again  and 
so  did  my  companion,  and  we  proceeded 
to  ring  the  echoes  of  that  canyon.  My 
second  bullet  turned  him,  and  after  com¬ 
ing  a  way  further  he  turned  and  ran  down 
hill,  by  which  I  knew  he  was  dead  meat. 
I  shot  three  times  more,  but  over-shot  each 
time,  as  is  common  when  shooting  down 
hill.  Besides,  he  was  hitting  a  gait  that 
would  dazzle  Barney  Oldfield. 

“Suddenly  his  hind  legs  dragged,  he 
broke  down,  and  crashed  into  the  creek 
bed  dead  as  a  nail.  My  first  shot  had  en¬ 
tered  back  of  the  shoulder  and  came  out 
just  ahead  of  the  right  flank;  the  second 
entered  the  right  shoulder  and  criss¬ 
crossed.  Those  were  the  only  two  bullets 
in  him,  and  I  have  them  both  in  my  pocket 
now,  while  his  skin  is  being  made  into  a 
rug.” 

WHEN  THE  HUNTED 
FOILED  THE  HUNTER 

By  George  L.  Kirk 

II.  Some  Bucks  That  Escaped 

A  HUGE  buck — one  with  magnificent 
antlers — outwitted  the  writer  the  most 
completely  of  any  animal  he  ever  en¬ 
countered. 

He  had  been  tracked  to  his  bed,  which 
was  situated  so  that  it  permitted  him  a  good 
view  of  approaching  danger.  The  track  was 
a  plain  one,  and  the  hunter  had  used  all 
the  craftiness  he  possessed  in  approaching 
the  spot. 

The  bed  was  warm.  The  deer  must  have 
left  it  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  hunter, 
and  of  course  must  have  put  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  between  himself  and  his  pursuer.  But 
to  make  sure,  the  man  with  the  rifle  looked 
carefully  in  every  direction,  and  ej*amined 
every  grey-brown  object  on  which  his  eyes 
fell. 

No,  there  was  no  deer  in  sight.  He  would 
sit  down  on  a  stump  for  a  while;  someone 
else  might  start  a  deer  in  that  direction. 
Crack!  off  to  the  left. 

What  was  that?  A  glance  told  the  story. 
The  buck  had  been  standing  perfectly 
still,  in  plain  sight  of  the  hunter  and  not 
more  than  io  rods  distant,  all  that  time. 


Let’s  See  You  Take  My  Picture  in 
the  Fall,  When  I’ve  Got  My  Antlers. 


And  now  the  only  thing  the  nimrod  saw  of 
him  was  the  tips  of  his  shining  antlers  as  he 
bounded  away. 

Then  there  was  the  buck  that  appeared 
out  of  a  brush-pile  when  the  hunter’s  feet 
went  out  from  under  him  as  he  slid  down  a 
snow-covered  incline.  To  the  right  and 
straight  ahead  were  fine  open  woods,  which 
would  give  a  beautiful  opportunity  for  a 
running  shot.  But  his  deership  preferred 
hiding  to  speed,  and  before  the  hunter  could 
regain  his  equilibrium,  had  jumped  into  a 


THE  Irish  Setter  Club  has  asked  me  to 
allow  a  letter  of  mine  on  the  Irish 
setter  in  England  to  be  published.  I 
am  quite  willing,  but  if  they  want  an  opin¬ 
ion,  I  think  I  can  let  them  have  something 
not  quite  so  hurried. 

I  traveled  across  to  the  Old  Country  on 
the  same  steamer  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Wall,  and 
we  had  many  chats  on  Irish  setters.  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  bring  back  a  good 
dog  when  I  returned,  and  he  replied  that  I 
wouldn’t  find  any.  At  that,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  good  one,  I’d  bring  it  if  I  could. 

After  I  got  settled,  I  began  to  look 
aiound.  The  first  dog  I  saw  was  a  nice 
one,  with  the  invariable  “bad  tail  car- 
liage.”  This  dog  was  Brynmor  Phil.  I 
liked  him  well  enough  to  buy  a  son,  which 
I  afterwards  sold  on  account  of  his  coat 
and  feather. 

I  next  went  to  London  to  a  sporting  dog 
show — the  poorest  collection  of  dogs  I 
ever  saw,  of  all  breeds.  Mr.  Swann  was 
there,  and  agreed  that  they  were  a  poor 
lot.  Then  I  saw  my  first  Irish,  and  I  was 
very  disappointed.  They  were  ordinary. 
One  dog  was  brought  into  the  ring  in  such 
bad  condition  that  he  would  neither  stand 
nor  walk.  This  was  Rheola  Squire,  crip¬ 
pled  with  rheumatism,  his  owner  said. 
Imagine  dragging  the  poor  beast  in  like 
that. 

Tipperary  bhoy  was  the  best  dog 

there,  and  the  only  one  in  any  sort 
of  shape.  He  is  very  light  all  over, 
and  bitchy  in  appearance. 

I  afterwards  went  to  Crufts,  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  Richmond.  There  are  only  about 
six  shows  over  there  where  proper  classifi¬ 
cation  is  given  to  Irish  setters.  I  also  vis¬ 
ited  the  kennels  of  Mrs.  Ingle-Bepler,  Dr 
Baldwin,  and  Rev.  M.  Williams.  I  saw 
enough  of  Mr.  Carberry’s  dogs  without 
trying  to  get  there. 

The  English  Irish  setter  is  fading  fast ; 
the  type  is  being  lost  sight  of  except  by 
a  couple  of  breeders.  I  was  told  every¬ 
where  that  the  setter  was  dying  out  for 
field  work  for  two  reasons ;  one,  they  didn’t 
retrieve  (not  because  they  couldn’t,  but 
because  they  mustn’t)  ;  and  two — because 
they  were  too  big  for  an  automobile.  The 


woodroad  made  some  thirty  years  before. 
It  was  so  gullied  out  by  water  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  hid  the  fleeting  form,  except  for  the 
antlers  and  crown  of  the  head  when  the 
buck  was  at  the  top  of  his  jumps.  Three 
times  the  repeater  spoke,  without  effect ; 
and  then  the  deer  reached  level  ground. 
His  speed  slackened;  he  turned  broadside; 
he  stopped  still  and  eyed  the  man  up  on 
the  hill  that  was  making  all  the  noise. 

Then  the  rifle  jammed. 

So  there  is  no  more  to  this  story. 


beautiful  Irish  setter  is  being  allowed  to 
run  to  seed,  because  a  few  men  said  the 
title  of  champion  must  be  won  in  the  field 
first.  Putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
a  dog  of  mixed  breeding  turns  out  fine  in 
the  field,  as  they  have  proved ;  but  a  mixed 
one  wouldn’t  do  on  the  bench. 

With  the  exception  of  about  four  dogs, 
the  Irish  setter  in  England  is  a  poor  thing, 
which  painted  white  would  be  English. 
They  have  plain  heads,  heavy  in  skull, 
short  and  extremely  square  in  muzzle; 
very  deep  stop ;  deep  set  eyes,  with  plain 
expression  (I  have  even  seen  an  under¬ 
shot  dog;  his  mouth  must  have  been  un¬ 
dershot  half  an  inch  at  least,  and  this  dog 
has  taken  winners). 

THEY  are  wide  in  front,  and  invari¬ 
ably  out  at  elbow.  The  winner  at 
Richmond  was  very  much  out,  and 
carries  his  title  because  he  can  work.  The 
bodies  are  long,  also  the  tails,  which  are 
carried  high ;  and  the  feet !  they  are  nearly 
without  exception  hair  feet,  very  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  toes,  and  very  flat.  The  color 
is  light;  in  fact,  I  saw  several  yellow,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  white. 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  breeders  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  not  careful  they  will  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  loving,  and 
beautiful  “pals,”  and  the  most  willing,  un¬ 
tiring,  staunchest  shooting-dog.  It  is  a 
great  pity  as  the  blood  is  the  finest. 

The  most  prominent  Irish  setter  breeder 
today  on  the  other  side  has  the  poorest 
dogs.  He  is  doing  the  breed  more  harm 
than  good,  and  the  few,  sadly  few,  breed¬ 
ers  who  are  trying  to  breed  to  the  old 
type  that  their  ancestors  bred  before  them, 
are  being  lost  sight  of.  The  O’Callaghan 
strain  was  the  finest  strain  there  was. 
Mrs.  Ingle-Bepler  started  with  that  strain, 
and  the  Rev.  O’Callaghan  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  breeder  indeed.  You  have  to  hunt  for 
the  real  old  blood  today,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  bought  one  and  won  reserve  win¬ 
ners  in  New  York  this  year.  Otto  Pohl’s 
Morty  O'ge  was  another. 

I  HOPE  the  Irish  setter  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  will  always  be  Irish.  May  his  head 
be  oval  in  skull,  not  high  and  round, 
nor  low  and  flat,  but  oval,  inclining  in 
(continued  on  page  239.) 
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THE  IRISH  SETTER  IN  BRITAIN 

IF  HE  IS  ON  THE  DECLINE  THERE  IT 
IS  NOT  BECAUSE  HE  DESERVES  IT 
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E  O  RES  T  A  N  I)  S  T  REA  M 


SAILING  THE  OPEN  CANOE 

II.— HOW  TO  FASHION  THE  SAILS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

By  JULE  MARSHALL. 


stiff  mast  and  with  but  two  lines,  the  hal¬ 
liard  and  sheet.  It  is  true  that  the  lateen 
sail  cannot  be  reefed  practically.  But  the 
canoe  with  reefed  sails  is  a  rare  sight  these 
days,  the  idea  being  to  have  the  proper  sail 
area  on  each  particular  canoe.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  sail  areas  to  the  individual 
canoe  as  adopted  and  used  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Canoe  Association,  is  forty  square  feet 
for  the  standard  canoe,  sixteen  feet  in 
length  by  thirty  inches  over¬ 

all  beam.  For  each  F&czlc  'nc^  beam 


increase,  two  square 
area  is  added,  and 
inch  the  length  is 
the  sail  area  is 
one-sixth 
foot.  The 
bug”  model 


feet  of  sail 
for  each 
increased, 
taxed 
square 
“1  a  d  y 
lateen 


THE  canoeist  was  ad\ised  last  month 
through  Forest  and  Stream ,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  article  in  this  se¬ 
ries,  to  apply  yachting  principles  to  his 
canoe  when  regarding  it  as  a  sailing  craft. 

In  justice  to  the  canoe,  it  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  latter,  in  past  years,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
yachting.  In  a  measure  the  canoe  has 
acted  as  the  model,  for  every  conceivable 
design  of  sail  and  plan  of  rig  has  been 
worked  out  at  some  time  on  canoes.  This 
can  be  readily  understood,  since  the  smaller 
craft  requires  less  time  as  well  as  less  ex¬ 
pense  for  experimenting. 

Unlike  most  developments,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  the 
development  in  canoe  sailing  rigs  has  been 
quite  the  reverse.  The  first  canoe  sailing 
rigs  were  very  complicated  and  difficult  for 
one  man  to  manage.  Rigs  with  tall  masts, 
that  could  not  be  easily  stowed  away  and 
were  ungainly  on  the  canoe  when  the  sails 
were  furled,  the  use  of  rings  on  the  mast 
that  were  liable  to  jam  in  hoisting  and 
lowering,  the  difficulty  of  handling  sprit 
or  batten  and  extra  lines  have  caused  all 
but  two  types  of  sails  to  become  obsolete. 

To-day  the  lateen  and  the  leg-o’-mut- 
ton,  the  simplest  of  sails,  are  used  the 
most.  The  leg-o’-mutton  is  best  used 
on  the  double-rigged  boat,  which  will 
give  it  the  minimum  number  of 
spars,  four  in  all.  And  this  rig 
does  not  necessitate  the  very  tall 
mast  that  a  leg-o’-mutton  sail 
would  require  as  a  single  rig 
The  lateen  sail  is  the  same 
practical  sail  that  it  has 
been  for  centuries.  Whil 
the  lateen  has  always 
been  used  in  canoeing, 
it  was  not  considered 
practical  by  the  ~ 
earlier  canoeists, 

for  it  seems  thev  Lay  the  Sailcloth  Out  On  the  Floor  and  Design  It  Something 

had  not  devised 


means  for  hoisting  and  lowering  it,  having 
held  the  yard  to  the  mast  by  means  of  a  ring 
over  a  pin  in  the  top  of  the  mast.  With  the 
addition  of  the  halliard,  this  sail  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  practical  one  for  open  canoes. 

THE  lateen  sail  is  a  simple  triangular 
sail  with  a,  low  center  of  effort,  with 
a  yard  and  a  boom  of  equal  length, 
convenient  to  stow  and  carry,  a  short  and. 


sail  is  an  exceptionally  fine  design,  and  has 
been  in  use  fifteen  years  or  more.  It  is  made 
of  a  very  fine  unbleached  cotton  duck,  known 
by  the  trade  names  “zephyr”  sail  cloth  and 
“balloon  silk,”  among  others.  It  comes  about 
forty  inches  in  width.  Four  widths  are 
sewed  together  writh  an  overlap  double 
seam.  The  middle  seam  forms  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  the  sail  and  runs  from  the  tack  to 
the  center  of  the  leach.  With  the  sail  cloth 


laid  out  on  the  floOT,  the  points  “tack,” 
“peak”  and  “clew”  are  laid  out  according 
to  measurement  given  in  the  illustration, 
and  are  connected  by  straight  lines.  The 
“draft”  or  roach  on  the  spars  and  leach 
arc  then  sketched  on. 

CONSIDER  carefully  the  lines  of  your 
canoe.  If  your  model  is  of  the  round 
bottom  type,  or  narrower  on  the 
waterline  than  its  overall  beam,  you  will 
want  but  a  slight  draft.  If  on  the  other 
hand  your  canoe  has  a  “tumble-home”  and 
has  its  greatest  width  at  or  near  the  water 
line,  it  will  be  best  to  give  the  sail  all  the 
draft  possible,  keeping  in  mind  that  you 
must  not  have  a  fluttering  sail  when  point¬ 
ing  reasonably  close. 

Cut  your  sail  along  the  outside  lines, 
allowing  for  an  inch  or  more  for  hemming. 
After  hemming,  a  double  thickness  of  can¬ 
vas  tape  is  sewed  on  along  the  head  and 
the  foot  of  the  sail,  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  stretching.  The  corners  of  the  sail 
are  reinforced  by  applying  pieces  of  the 
sail  cloth.  Batten  pockets,  i  inch  by  1 2 
inches,  are  sewed  on  the  leach  dividing 
that  side  into  four  equal  parts.  Cedar 
strips  are  later  inserted  in  these  pock¬ 
ets  and  are  tied  in.  These  strips  hold 
the  roach  out  flat.  A  grommet 
(Number  i)  is  inserted  in  each  ex¬ 
treme  corner  of  the  sail  for  raw- 
hide  thongs.  Along  the  head  and 
the  foot,  quarter  inch  galvanized 
rings  are  securely  sewed  on  at 
intervals  of  6  inches.  Num¬ 
ber  O  grommets  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  rings. 
These  are  inserted  in  the 
tape  about  nine  inches 
apart  and  are  laced  to 
the  spar  in  a  spiral 
fashion.  A  cutting 
die  and  special 
punch  are  needed 
for  the  grommets, 
but  only  a  needle 
and  linen  thread  are  necessary  for  applying 
the  rings  and  the  latter  make  a  neater  and 
more  yachty  appearance.  The  sail  when 
finished  can  be  made  mildew  repellant  bv 
giving  it  a  bath  in  a  solution  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  lb.  of  sugar  of  lead  and  pow¬ 
dered  alum  in  a  vat  of  water,  allowing  the 
sail  to  soak  over  night.  Then  instead  of 
wringing  it,  hang  it  up  in  the  shade  until 
it  is  thoroughly  dry.  Spars  and  mast 
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Like  This 


Make  the  Mast  and  Spars  From  Clear  White  Spruce;  Here  Are  Details  of  Their  Construction 
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are  best  made  of  clear  white  spruce,  from 
carefully  selected  stock.  The  mast  should 
not  be  over  5'  6"  from  top  to  bottom, 
while  the  spars  should  be  from  3  to  4 
inches  longer  than  the  head  or  foot  of  the 
sail  and  can  be  made  the  same  length  for 
convenience  sake.  The  sticks  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  already  turned  and  can  be  drawn 
out  tapering  towards  the  end.  The  flat  sail 
needs  a  stiffer  set  of  spars,  whereas  the 
roached  sail  can  have  a  lighter  yard  and 
boom.  The  spars  should  be  of  1/2  inches 
diameter  material,  and  the  mast  of  2  inch 
stuff. 

The  equipment  for  the  mast  consists 
of  either  a  hole,  an  inserted  wheel,  or  a 
pinned  pulley,  through  which  the  halliard 
is  threaded,  and  just  above  the  thwart 
step  a  pulley  block  for  the  hoist.  At  the 
place  where  the  jaw  rubs  the  mast,  a  wear¬ 
ing  plate  of  light  brass  can  be  wound 
tightly  and  tacked  down.  This  should  be 
about  four  inches  in  width.  On  either  side 
of  this  wearing  plate  a  leather  strap  can 
be  wound  and  fastened,  making  two  deep 
bands  of  leather  that  will  prevent  the  jaw 
from  going  off  the  metal  band. 

A  necessary  supplement  to  the  mast  is 
the  steps.  The  lower  one  is  best  made  of 
a  hard  tough  wood  that  will  not  split  easily. 
It  can  be  shaped  as  in  the  illustrations, 
about  4  inches  long,  2  inch  wide  and  2 
inches  deep.  A  square  hole  is  cut  clean 
through  it  to  take  care  of  the  buttress  of 
the  mast,  squared  to  fit  it.  The  square 
hole  avoids  the  twisting  of  the  mast  caused 
by  the  tension  on  the  halliard.  This  step  is 
fastened  to  the  keelson  with  two  screws. 
The  upper  step  can  be  made  exactly  like 
the  other  thwarts  in  the  canoe,  but  will 
probably  need  to  be  a  triflle  wider.  A 
round  hole  is  cut  in  the  center  of  this 
thwart  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the 
mast  at  the  point  of  contact. 

YOU  can  link  the  boom  and  the  yard 
together  with  a  pair  of  heavy  brass 
screw-eyes  set  into  the  end  of  each 
spar,  the  screw-eyes  being  connected  with  a 
brass  ring  that  has  been  braised  together. 
(B  in  the  diagram.)  A  better  way,  per¬ 
haps,  and  less  expensive,  is  to  saw  the 
end  of  each  spar,  split  it  for  three 
inches,  and  connect  the  boom  and  yard  by 
inserting  a  single  piece  of  rawhide,  leav¬ 
ing  about  one  inch  of  free  leather  between 
the  ends  of  the  spars.  Each  end  is  riveted 
twice  with  copper  rivets  and  lastly  bound 
with  strong  fish  line  and  varnished.  (A  in 
the  diagram.) 

The  jaw  is  simply  two  pieces  of  half 
round,  one-half  inch  wide  brass  banding, 
bent  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  part  outside  the  mast  is  riveted 
together  and  the  opposite  flanges  screwed 
flat  against  the  boom.  If  your  sail  is 
equipped  with  the  rings,  place  a  small  brass 
screw-eye  every  six  inches  along  the  inside 
of  the  boom  and  the  yard,  so  that  each 
screw-eye  lies  in  between  each  ring  on  the 
sail.  Later  thread  a  stiff  brass  wire 
through  each  ring  and  eye,  fastening  the 
wire  securely,  at  the  ends  of  each  spar,  to  a 
larger  screw-eye.  At  the  outer  end  of  the 
boom  and  yard,  drill  a  hole  just  large 
enough  to  carry  leather  laces,  which  with 
the  one  tied  over  the  hinge  are  to  pass 
through  the  grommets  in  the  corners  of 
the  sail,  holding  the  latter  taut  when  in  use. 


The  outer  thongs  should  always  be  loos¬ 
ened  when  the  sail  is  not  in  use. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  boom  about  four 
feet  from  its  end  a  swinging  pulley  is 
lashed,  and  equidistant  between  this  point 
and  the  jaw,  two  lignum  vitas  bull’s-eyes 
are  bound  with  fish  line.  The  sheet  which  is 
to  be  tied  to  the  aftermost  thwart  is  to  pass 
through  these  guides  to  a  second  swinging 
pulley  lashed  to  the  mast,  thence  on  to  the 
hand,  thus  keeping  the  sheet  always  in 
front  of  the  sailor.  In  this  way  there  is 
little  or  no  strain  on  the  arms,  no  pulling 
force  over  the  side  and  no  chance  of  the 
sail  blowing  up  in  the  air  from  sudden 
gusts  of  wind. 

The  halliard  is  lashed  to  the  yard  at  a 
point  that  will  allow  the  hinge  or  tack  to 
clear  the  decks  and  gunwales  about  two 
inches,  and  also  allow  the  boom  to  clear 
the  sailor’s  head  when  he  is  sitting  straight 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  The  hal¬ 
liard  is  to  pass  through  the  hole  or  ap¬ 
pliance  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  down  to  a 


pulley  block  on  the  mast  above  the  top 
step,  and  is  carried  back  and  cleated  near 
the  sailor’s  hand. 

The  lines — sheet  and  halliard — should  be 
wound  at  .each  end  with  thread  and  dipped 
in  shellac  to  prevent  fraying.  They  should 
be  given  a  bath  in  the  sugar  of  lead  and 
alum  solution  provided  for  the  sail,  and 
when  thoroughly  soaked  should  be 
stretched  around  two  poles  until  dry.  This 
will  prevent  their  kinking  and  hardening 
from  constant  wetting  and  drying. 

Some  common  mistakes  made  in  setting 
up  and  rigging  sails  on  canoes  are  having 
the  mast  too  tall ;  stepping  the  mast  too  far 
back  in  the  canoe;  fastening  the  jaw  too 
far  back  on  the  boom  (which  causes  the 
boom  to  be  a  constant  annoyance  to  the 
sailor  or  to  drag  in  the  water)  ;  not  hoist¬ 
ing  the  yard  so  that  it  lies  flat  against  the 
masthead ;  having  a  sail  area  that  is  too 
large  for  the  canoe,  and  not  having  the 
center  of  effort  over  the  center  of  lateral 
resistance. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “IMP” 


THE  BUILDING  AND  NAVIGATING 
OF  A  LITTLE  HOME-MADE  BATTEAU 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Enclosed  is  an  article  which,  if  suitable, 
will  you  kindly  publish  to  please  an  old 
cuss — cornfed  sportsman,  woods  loafer 
and  fresh  air  fiend  of  over  76  years — who 
has  taken  Forest  and  Stream  for  more 
than  30  years ;  and  for  several  years,  away 
back  in  the  long,  long  ago,  was  often  a 
correspondent  of  the  magazine,  then  a 
weekly  publication  ? 

For  all  I  am  a  trifle  oldish,  I  still  feel 
as  young  as  many  who  call  themselves 
young  men,  and  enjoy  many  outdoor 
sports,  such  as  hunting,  rifle  shooting, 
camping,  tramping  and  boating,  a  blamed 
sight  more  than  many  of  half  of  my  age 
or  less. 

Here’s  hoping  I  can  subscribe 
for  Forest  and  Stream  each  year 
for  manv  vears  to  come. 


wide.  Each  side  is  a  single  board  12 
inches  wide.  I  use  it  either  as  a  canoe,  a 
rowboat  or  a  sailboat.  As  a  canoe  I  use 
with  it  a  single  or  a  double-blade  paddle; 
as  a  rowboat  I  have  a  pair  of  steel  oar¬ 
locks  which  I  temporarily  clamp  on.  And 
as  a  sailboat  I  have  an  adjustable  keel  8 
inches  wide  that  can  in  a  very  short  time 
be  fitted  to  the  boat  with  screws  and  light 
angle  irons;  also  a  rudder  with  tiller 
lines.  It  has  a  12-foot  mast  set  within  8 


inches  of  the  stern,  and 
carrying  a  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sail  of  some  60 
square  feet.  The  seat 
is  a  little  back  of  the 


a  12-foot  boom, 


Since  many  outers  are  giving 
descriptions  in  sportsmen's  mag¬ 
azines  of  their  canoes  and  other 
craft,  and  also  outings  with  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  brother  outers 
who  love  boating  but  who  like 
myself  are  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  wealth,  I 
will  also  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  my  outing  last 
August,  and  also  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  little 
boat  that  I  used,  cost¬ 
ing  comparatively  a 
very  small  sum. 

It  is  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  batteau,  which  I  built 
several  years  ago  down 
in  South  Jersey,  on  a 
branch  of  Crosswick’s  creek. 

I  have  owned  and  used  sev¬ 
eral  canoes,  but  this  little  boat 
fills  the  bill  far  better  than 
any  canoe  that  I  ever  used. 

It  was  built  of  l4-inch  cedar 
worked  down  to  -}4>  and  is  It 
feet  in  length  and  30  inches 
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center,  very  low,  with  a  thin  board  slant¬ 
ing  back  so  as  to  make  it  very  comforable 
for  the  crew — of  just  one,  and  that’s  me, 
as  the  little  “Imp”  will  carry  only  one. 
And  only  two  others  have  ever  dared  to 
sail  it. 

As  a  canoe,  with  either  a  single  or  a 
double  blade,  I  have  paddled  it  on  large 
and  small  streams  in  South  Jersey,  on 
lakes  and  small  streams  in  Northeastern 
Connecticut — where  I  each  year  spend  a 
goodly  part  of  the  summer — and  on  the 
sea  off  Asbury  Park. 

Without  the  keel  it  will  go  anywhere  a 
muskrat  can  swim,  as  Nessmuk  says  of 
his  canoe  in  “Woodcraft.”  As  a  sailboat, 
going  close-hauled  in  a  good  steady 
breeze,  it  will  keep  closer  to  the  wind  than 
many  larger  craft,  and  make  but  a  very 
little  leeway. 

Seated  in  an  easy  reclining  position,  with 
the  two  tiller  lines — one  on  each  side — in 
one’s  lap  and  the  mainsheet  in  hand — I 
never  belay  it,  for  in  a  smart  breeze  or 
in  a  flaw  it  would  be  too  risky — with  a 
good  steady  wind  one  can  have  the  time 
of  one’s  life. 

This  year  I  took  the  little  craft  off  to  a 
body  of  water,  among  the  big  hills  of 
Northeastern  Connecticut,  called  Crystal 
Lake,  which  is  some  two  miles  or  more  in 
length  and  a  mile  or  more  in  width. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  I  had  one  of  the 


most  enjoyable  outings  I  ever  had,  and 
being  used  in  every  way  the  little  “Imp” 
all  the  time  exactly  filled  the  bill.  ' 

Enclosed  is  a  plan  of  a  side  view  of  the 
little  “Imp” ;  also  one  of  the  upper  side. 

They  are  as  you  may  see  drawn  on  the 
scale  of  4  feet  to  the  inch. 

A  boat  of  its  dimensions  is  so  easily 
gotten  up  and  so  inexpensive,  compara¬ 
tively,  that  almost  any  one,  no  matter  how 
slim  the  pocketbook,  can  have  one,  and 
enjoy  an  outing  with  it  fully  as  much  as 
the  owner  of  a  costly  up-to-date  yacht. 

Any  other  information  that  is  desired 
about  the  “Imp”  I  will  be  pleased  to  give. 

A.  L.  Lyon. 

313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

[From  a  sketch  of  his  little  craft  that 
the  author  kindly  furnished,  Forest  and 
Stream  was  enabled  to  present  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  of  the  “Imp.”  Whenever 
contributors  think  the  ideas  they  wish  to 
pass  on  to  brother  sportsmen  through 
Forest  and  Stream  would  be  more  clearly 
communicated  with  the  help  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  latter  can  usually  be  provided. 
If  you  can’t  get  a  good  clear  photograph 
of  your  “idea,”  send  along  the  pencil 
sketch  you  worked  from,  or  sit  down  and 
scratch  one  off. 

Forest  and  Stream’s  illustrators  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  respective  lines,  and  can  put 
your  idea  accurately  on  paper.] 


small  settlement  nine  miles  below  her 
lofty  station.  Men  are  hastened  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  fire  to  subdue  or  control 
it.  During  its  progress,  Miss  Daggett 
must  watch  the  fire  closely,  reporting 
frequently  to  the  forester’s  office.  Her 
season  of  this  “watchful  waiting”  begins 
on  June  1  of  each  year  and  lasts  till  heavy 
rains  make  fire  danger  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Miss  Daggett  is  a  daughter  of  pioneer 
parents,  that  stalwart  band  of  brave  souls 
who  conquered  the  solitudes  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  West  to  build  an  empire.  And 
there  was  born  in  herself  as  well,  the 
call  of  the  wild,  for  she  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  mountains  of  California.  ’ 
She  grew  up  out  of  doors,  and  finding  joy 
in  the  life  of  the  open — in  hunting,  fishing 
and  tramping — she  learned  to  know  the 
country  and  its  ways.  Disliking,  as 
every  Californian  does,  the  summer  fires 
which  annually  ruin  large  bodies  of 
timber  and  spoil  with  blinding  smoke  the 
beauty  of  California’s  noted  and  brilliant 
summer  skies,  she  became  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  when  it 
was  first  established.  At  that  time  she 
could  not  enter  the  service  because  of 
the  hard  labor  incident  to  building  trails 
and  fighting  fires,  but  she  and  her  sister 
did  valiant  service  by  carrying  supplies 
and  water  to  the  men  fighters,  and  in 
extinguishing  small  fires. 

'\^[l  HEN  lookout  stations  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government,  her 
first  opportunity  came.  She  sought  a 
position  as  a  forest  fire  lookout,  and  her 
petition  was  granted  by  the  department 
on  June  1,  1913.  Miss  Daggett’s  own 
account  of  her  experiences  in  the  Forest 
Service,  tinges  with  her  woman’s  yearning 
to  serve,  the  romance  of  her  lonely  vigil 
atop  Klamath  peak: 

“It  was  an  experiment  of  course.  No 
one  thought  a  woman  could  be  of  any 
use  in  such  a  job,  and  so  I  just  had  to 
make  good.  Well,  I  succeeded,  for  you 
see  I  have  held  the  place  for  the  last 
three  summers  and  was  the  first  woman 
ever  appointed  to  this  position  in  the 
United  States.  I  find  the  work  very 
fascinating  and  as  it  is  in  the  summer,  it 
is  reasonably  comfortable.  The  season 
lasts  about  five  months,  from  June  1 
until  the  heavy  rains  make  fires  im¬ 
possible.  The  fires  are  often  discovered 
at  night  when  they  look  like  stars  in 
the  blue-black  background  of  moonless 
nights. 

“I  HAVE  but  few  callers,  yet  am  never 
1  lonesome,  for  the  constant  watching 
and  the  beautiful  views  day  after  day, 

Miss  Daggett’s  Cabin,  Atop  Klamath  Peak 


THE  ONLY  WOMAN  FIRE  RANGER 

FROM  LONELY  KLAMATH  PEAK,  A  CALIFORNIA 
GIRL  HELPS  CONSERVE  HER  STATE’S  FORESTS 

By  GEORGE  H.  STIPP 


A  WOMAN,  a  little  log  cabin,  the 
crest  of  a  lonely  peak  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Northern  California,  and 
forest  fires!  From  these  strange  mate¬ 
rials  is  woven  the  intensely  human  story 
of  the  summer  life  and  achievements  of 
a  woman — a  woman  who  dares  and 
does. 

The  Woman  Fire  Lookout  on  Her  Rounds 


The  woman  is  Miss  Hallie  M.  Daggett, 
daughter  of  John  Daggett  who  was 
lieutenant  governor  of  California  from 
1882  to  1886,  and  later  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  mint  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Daggett  has  the  unique  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  if  not  the  only 
woman  in  an  “outside  job”  in  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Her  position,  in  which 
she  has  been  employed  for  the  past 
three  years,  is  that  of  a  fire  lookout  in 
the  forest  reserve  of  the  Siskiyou  moun¬ 
tains,  almost  on  the  border  line  between 
California  and  Oregon.  Her  station  is 
known  as  Eddy’s  Gulch  lookout  station, 
district  number  4,  Klamath  National  For¬ 
est,  and  is  located  on  the  highest  point  of 
Klamath,  peak  in  Siskiyou  county,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  an  elevation  of  something  less 
than  7,000  feet  above  the  sea — to  be  exact, 
6,444  feet.  Armed  with  a  trusty  rifle,  a 
revolver  and  a  pair  of  binoculars,  she 
keeps  a  lonely  vigil  for  five  months  of 
the  year  in  her  little  log  cabin  with  its 
observation  windows  on  four  sides. 

HERE,  ever  and  anon,  she  peers  down 
into  the  near  and  distant  fir-lined 
canyons,  and  over  the  intervening 
mountain  ridges  for  the  first  sign  of  fire. 
This,  in  the  daylight,  is  a  curling  spire  of 
smoke— in  the  darkness,  a  distant  spark 
in  a  pall  of  black.  These  she  promptly 
reports  by  telephone  to  the  office  of  the 
district  forest  ranger  at  Sawyer’s  Bar.  a 
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which  extend  from  grand  old  snow-capped 
Mount  Shasta  on  the  east  to  the  indigo 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west, 
occupy  most  of  my  time  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Every  week  my  sister  brings  up 
mail  and  provisions  on  lrorseback.  Then 
hunters,  prospectors  and  campers  some¬ 
times  drop  in  for  a  chat,  as  well  as  forest 
rangers  on  business.  Three  hours  of 
hard  mountain  climbing  from  any  direc¬ 
tion  prevent  visits  from  the  ubiquitous 
tramp. 

4  4 '  |  'HE  wild  life  of  the  mountains 
and  forests  are  my  friends. 
Porcupines  climb  on  my  win¬ 
dowsills  at  night,  and  grouse  and  quail 
raise  their  young  around  my  cabin  door. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  song  birds, 
and  all  kinds  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  on 
the  rugged  slopes.  One  summer  I  had 
seven  pet  chipmunks  eating  out  of  my 
hand.  I  raised  one  little  waif  on  con¬ 
densed  milk,  and  later  he  would  raid  my 
pockets  for  corn  and  biscuits.  Deer 
come  every  evening  to  my  cabin  for  salt 
that  I  put  out  for  them.  Last  summer 


2.  “The  American  Sportsman :  containing 
Hints  to  Sportsmen,  Notes  on  Shooting, 
and  the  Habits  of  the  Game  Birds,  and 
Wild  Fowl  of  America.  By  Elisha  J. 
Lewis,  M.  D.,  Member  of  *  *  *  With 
numerous  illustrations. 

Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo 
and  Co.,  1855.” 

Large  8vo.  olive  green  cloth.  Small  gilt 
emblem  of  stage  in  center  of  front  cover, 
surrounded  by  blind  tooled  design.  Same 
all  blind  tooled  on  back  cover.  Back  elab¬ 
orately  gilt  tooled,  two  bob  whites  at  top, 
gilt  letters  “Lewis’  American  Sportsman’’ 
as  title,  then  flying  duck,  and  hunter  with 
gun  above  hunting  dog  at  bottom. 
Collation:  Two  blank  leaves;  blank; 
tinted  frontispiece ;  tinted  engraved  title 
without  date;  including  title,  etc.,  pp. 
i-xxi;  pp.  33-494;  three  blank  leaves. 
This  is  the  second  edition.  This  and  the 
succeeding  editions  are  sumptuous  vol¬ 
umes  with  numerous  excellent  woodcut 
illustrations.  In  the  preface  to  this  edi¬ 
tion  after  mentioning  the  additional  mat¬ 
ter  inserted  the  author  says :  “These 
additions,  however,  though  many,  have 
been  in  most  instances  ingrafted  so  in¬ 
sidiously  on  the  old  text,  that  they  can 
scarce  be  discerned,  etc.,”  and  also,  “In 
accordance  with  the  repeated  suggestions 
of  some  of  our  sporting  friends,  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  change  the  title 
of  our  book  from  “Hints  to  Sportsmen” 
to  that  of  the  “American  Sportsman.” 

The  copyright  to  this  edition  was  taken 
out  by  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.,  in 

1854. 

3.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 

1855-” 

Large  8vo.  Light  Brown  cloth.  Blind 
tooling  around  borders  of  each  cover; 
gilt  design  of  spaniel  running  to  retrieve 
a  falling  duck,  while  five  ducks  continue 
their  flight,  all  set  in  suggestive  landscape, 
in  center  of  front  cover;  same  design 
blind  tooled  in  center  of  back  cover.  Same 
tooling  on  back.  End  papers  brownish 
yellow. 

Collation  :  2  blank  leaves  ;  blank  ;  tinted 
frontispiece;  tinted  engraved  title.  “Phil¬ 
adelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  1857,” 


I  had  a  pet  kitten  who  helped  to  answer 
the  ’phone  and  was  as  well  a  good 
‘watchdog’ — I  have  no  need  for  a  dog,  as 
anything  or  anyone  approaching  can  be 
easily  seen  and  heard. 

« 

“I  have  with  me  a  rifle  and  pistol 
and  can  use  them  as  skillfully  as 
the  average  mountaineer  But  I  have 
nothing  to  fear,  as  animals  never  molest 
me  and  I  am  far  from  the  railroad  and 
the  habitations  of  men. 

“I  have  two  days  off  each  month. 
With  this  respite,  the  work  never 
grows  monotonous.  My  interest  is  kept 
up  by  the  feeling  of  doing  something 
for  my  country — for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  these  great  forests  is 
truly  a  pressing  need.  To  women  who 
love  the  ballroom  and  the  glitter  of  city 
life,  this  work  would  never  appeal,  but 
to  me  it  is  work  more  than  useful — it 
is  a  grand  and  glorious  vacation-outing. 
For  the  very  lifeblood  of  these  great 
foliated  mountains  surges  through  my 
veins.  I  like  it;  I  love  it!  And  that’s 
why  I’m  here.” 


at  bottom ;  including  title,  etc.,  pp. 
i-xxxix;  wood-cut  of  stag;  pp.  35-510; 
3  blank  leaves.  This  edition,  issued  a 
few  months  after  the  preceding,  contains 
an  aditional  preface  to  the  “third  edition,” 
“a  number  of  illustrations  have  been  add¬ 
ed  and  the  text  somewhat  enlarged.” 
This  preface  to  “third  edition”  was  the 
last  written  and  continued  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  editions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
engraved  title  in  my  copy  bears  a  later 
date  than  the  imprint  of  the  title  page. 
Probably  the  publisher  bound  the  sheets 
of  this  third  edition  in  1857  and  thus  used 
an  engraved  title  of  that  date. 

4.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 
Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co., 
1857.” 

Large  8vo.  Light  purple  cloth,  same  tool¬ 
ing  except  that  blind  tooling  around  bor¬ 
der  of  both  covers  is  different  and  more 
elaborate.  Collation  the  same,  except  that 
engraved  title  has  “J.  B.  Lippincot  and 
Co.”  at  bottom  without  date,  and  the  copy¬ 
right  is  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1856. 

5.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 
1863.” 

8  vo.  Green  cloth,  same  tooling  on  back ; 
three  blind  tooled  straight  lines  around 
borders  of  covers,  same  center  designs 
blind  tooled  both  covers. 

Collation  the  same  as  preceding  edition, 
except  that  engraved  title  bears  date  1857. 

6.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 
1868.” 

Large  8  vo.  Green  cloth.  One  blind  tool 
straight  line  around  covers,  otherwise 
same  tooling  as  preceding  edition.  End 
papers  brown. 

Collation  the  same  as  preceding  edition 
The  next  three  editions  are  smaller  than 
all  preceding  them. 

7.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 
1871.” 

8  vo.  maroon  cloth.  Same  tooling;  end 
papers  yellow.  Collation  same  as  preced¬ 
ing  edition,  except  that  engraved  title 
bears  no  date. 

8.  “The  Americas  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 
1874.” 

8  vo.  dark  brown  cloth.  Tooling  same 
as  preceding  edition,  except  no  blind  tool¬ 


ing  on  back  cover.  End  papers  brown. 
Collation  same,  except  three  blank  leaves 
at  end. 

9.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 

1879” 

8vo.  Light  brown  cloth.  End  papers 
brown.  Tooling  and  collation  same  as 
that  of  preceding  edition. 

10.  The  same,  a  duplicate,  except  that  it 
is  bound  in  green  cloth. 

11.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 
A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  con¬ 
taining  new  chapters  on  the  origin,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  science  of  breaking  dogs,  and 
full  information  on  breech-loading  and 
hammerless  guns,  etc.,  etc.  By  Arnold 
Burges.  Profusely  illustrated. 

Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.,  1885.” 

8  vo.  Dark  brown  cloth.  Fine  design  of 
setter’s  head,  guns,  birds  and  landscape, 
blind  and  gilt  tooled  on  front  cover.  Gilt 
letter  title  “Lewis’  American  Sportsman. 
Revised  edition,”  on  back,  above  a  duck 
hunter  and  flying  ducks,  blind  and  gilt 
tooled;  “J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.”  in  gilt 
letters  on  bottom.  End  papers  gray. 
Collation  :  3  blank  leaves ;  blank ;  frontis¬ 
piece  of  Druid ;  pp.  including  frontispiece, 
et  seq.,  1-553;  wood-cut  of  stag;  3  blank 
leaves.  This  is  copyrighted  in  1884.  The 
makeup  and  binding  is  somewhat  inferior 
to  those  of  preceding  editions,  including 
that  of  1855. 

12.  “The  American  Sportsman,  etc.  *  *  * 
A  new  edition  revised  by  Arnold  Burges 
*  *  * 

Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1906.” 

Large  8  vo.  Yellow  cloth.  Etched  de¬ 
sign  of  man  pushing  a  punt  through 
reeds,  on  front  cover. 

This  is  practically  a  reprint  of  the  1884 
edition  in  a  different  dress.  The  pagina¬ 
tion  is  the  same.  The  frontispiece  of  two 
setters  is  colored,  the  title  page  abridged, 
is  slightly  different,  the  wood-cut  of  stag 
on  the  blank  after  last  page  of  preceding 
edition,  occurs  in  this  one  on  page  12. 
The  title  page  to  the  first  edition  indicates 
the  contents  of  this  popular  work.  It  has  no 
literary  merit.  The  text  is  merely  a  manual 
of  the  subjects,  which  are  somewhat  fully 
described  in  simple  descriptive  style.  As 
such,  being  the  only  work  which  combined 
all  the  subjects  treated — the  field  sports 
limited  to  game  bird  and  wild  fowl  shooting 
— it  was  the  only  work,  except  that  of  For¬ 
ester,  which  satisfied  a  wide  continued  de¬ 
mand. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  that  Lewis’ 
book  should  have  survived  the  works  of 
Forester,  the  demand  for  it  even  continuing 
at  the  present  time,  as  is  evident  from  the 
more  recent  reprint  of  it. 

Possibly  a  large  majority  of  readers  pre¬ 
ferred  a  work  of  simple  instruction  like 
that  of  Lewis  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
the  more  extensive  literary  production  of 
Forester  at  a  high  price.  The  larger  portion 
of  Forester’s  work  was  a  mere  compilation. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  the  latter  lending 
itself  to  a  modern  revision.  From  the  very 
fact  of  its  simplicity  Lewis’  work,  though 
far  from  modern,  more  nearly  coincides 
with  present  ideas. 

I  should  appreciate  the  effort  that  any  in¬ 
terested  reader  of  this  record  might  make 
to  write  me  at  my  summer  address,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont,  of  any  variations,  or  other 
editions,  of  the  works  here  listed.  Such 
additional  information  as  may  be  thus  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  communicated  to  the  Forest 
and  Stream,  so  that  all  who  are  interested 
can  revise  the  record. 

April  20,  1916.  Charles  Sheldon. 
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on  ha ppenings  of  not©  in  the  outdoor  world 


THE  LESSON  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

HE  arm  of  the  early  Americans  was  the  rifle.  Nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  all  the  white  population  of 
the  north  Atlantic  coast  lived  in  half  a  dozen  tiny  villages, 
the  settler  began  to  learn  that  if  he  wished  to  be  safe  when  he 
went  abroad,  he  must  carry  his  weapon  with  him.  After  a  time 
the  people  who  lived  in  these  little  settlements  began  to  wonder 
what  there  was  in  the  forest  beyond,  and  to  make  their  way 
back  into  the  wilderness. 

Exploration  went  on,  and  more  than  a  century  ago  had  passed 
the  Missouri  river  and  was  moving  westward  to  the  mountains ; 
and  the  chief  reliance  of  each  man  who  pushed  farther  into 
the  unknown  beyond  was  his  rifle.  It  furnished  him  food;  it 
protected  him  from  the  attacks  of  enemies. 

They  were  riflemen  and  the  sons  of  riflemen  who  won  Amer¬ 
ica’s  early  wars.  The  traditions  of  America  are  full  of  the 
rifle  and  the  riflemen;  of  shots  made;  of  enemies  conquered. 
The  years  passed  and  as  there  were  more  people,  so  there  was 
less  use  for  the  rifle.  Now,  to  many  of  us  it  is  an  unknown 
weapon.  To-day  there  are  neither  riflemen  nor  the  sons  of 
riflemen.  An  untaught  generation  must  be  trained  to  look 
through  the  hindsights.  We  must  relearn  the  lesson  of  our 
forefathers. 

It  is  time  that  a  wider  interest  be  felt  in  the  matter  of  train¬ 
ing  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  rifle,  for  none 
of  us  can  know  when  we  may  be  called  on  to  take  it  up  in  our 
own  defense. 

The  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  understand  the  use  of 
firearms,  and  each  one  should  take  an  active  interest  in 
this  training  and  by  influence  and  advice  strive  to  arouse 
iii  friends  and  acquaintances  something  of  his  own  interest  and 
his  own  enthusiasm.  Patriots  ready  to  aid  in  National  Defense 
see  our  weakness;  the  War  Department  has  appointed  an  officer 
to  take  charge  of  civilian  rifle  practice,  and  has  appropriated 
money  to  set  on  foot  the  training  of  our  citizens  in  rifle  shoot¬ 
ing.  By  himself,  the  officer  appointed  can  do  little.  The  public 
must  help.  It  must  wake  up  to  the  country’s  needs  and  must 
feel,  and  show,  its  interest  in  this  work.  Newspapers  all  over 
the  land  will  share  that  awakening,  and  will  do  what  they  can 
to  encourage  the  movement,  but  the  interest  must  be  felt  and 
shown  by  the  plain,  everyday  people — by  the  farmer,  the  store¬ 
keeper,  the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  doctor — by  us. 

Years  ago  the  opportunity  came  to  us  to  shoot  a  heavy,  long- 
barrel,  muzzle-loading  rifle  that  had  belonged  to  Davy  Crockett. 
Along  the  barrel  were  written  the  famous  words:  “Be  sure 
you’re  right  and  then  go  ahead.”  It  thrilled  one  a  little  to  read 
these  words  and  then  to  put  the  old  gun  to  his  cheek  and  look 
along  the  barrel  and  hear  the  flat  crack  of  the  small  powder 
charge.  One  thought  of  early  times  in  the  south,  and  of  the 
stirring  days  that  followed;  of  Texas  and  the  Alamo,  and  how 
Crockett  and  Bowie  and  others  gave  up  their  lives.  They  were 
men ! 

Let  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  remember  America’s 
history  and  consider  the  question  of  preparing  to  defend  our¬ 
selves— if  we  are  attacked.  As  good  Americans  let  them  think 
also  of  the  words  spoken  only  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  the 
best  of  all  Americans:  “No  man  is  fit  to  live  in  this  country 
unless  he  is  ready  also  to  die  for  this  country.” 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  INEVITABLE  NOW 

IRRESPECTIVE  of  the  ultimate  issue,  the  impending  crisis 
of  war  has  forced  the  American  people  into  a  wholesome 
period  of  national  analysis. 

1  he  surprising  evolution  of  international  events,  remote  two 
years  ago,  but  gradually  encroaching  in  their  development  until 
they  have  reached  our  shores,  has  finally  roused  us  to  a  proper 
sense  of  present  as  well  as  future  peril.  If  we  are  to  continue 
as  a  nation,  those  greater  problems  of  a  nation  from  which  we 
have  long  been  exempt  must  be  squarely  met. 

.  Apace  with  the  revelation  of  our  inadequacy  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  army,  the  only  salient  remedy  evolved  points  steadilv 
to  universal  service,  under  Federal  control.  During  the  past 
two  years,  the  keenest  minds  of  the  country  have  been  trained 
upon  its  merits  and  defects.  They  have  kept  the  subject  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  public  eye.  They  have  definitely  exploded  the 
colossal  fallacy  that  universal  service  is  synonymous  with  uni- 


\  ersal  belligerency.  This  obstacle  removed,  today  press  and 
public  stand  squarely  behind  it  in  overwhelming  majority. 

A  bill  must  pass  for  universal  military  training  and  service, 
under  exclusive  Federal  control. 

The  volunteer  system  to  which  every  able-bodied  American 
considers  himself  pledged,  has  through  costly  experience  been 
declared  worse  than  obsolete.  In  these  days  of  modern  effi¬ 
ciency,  service  without  training  and  its  attendant  wastage  of 
men,  versus  service  with  training,  cannot  be  considered  bv  the 
practical  mind. 

The  National  Guard  system  is,  at  its  best,  an  unfair  system, 
whereby  the  burden,  which  is  legally  universal  and  should  be 
borne  by  all  the  physically  fit,  falls  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  willing  few.  With  co-ordination  recognized  as  the  cry¬ 
ing  need  of  the  hour,  the  retention  and  development  of  the 
National  Guard  system  would  mean  the  development  of  an 
army  made  up  of  forty-eight  component  parts.  Organized  and 
fostered  under  local  political  conditions,  local  influence  can 
never  be  entirely  obliterated. 

Climatic  conditions  have  rendered  the  material  interests  of 
the  New  England  states  widely  divergent  from  those  of  the 
gi eat  cotton  belt;  the  problems  of  the  mining  ranges  differ 
radically  from  those  of  the  wheat  growing  farmer  of  the  west¬ 
ern  prairies. 

The  vast  area  of  the  United  States,  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  great  fortunes  and  their  immediate  influence  on  class  dis¬ 
tinctions,  the  steady  influx  and  assimilation  of  the  foreign  born, 
offei  increasing  problems  which  keep  well  apace  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  growth. 

A  national  army  for  defense  is  a  Federal  proposition.  Stripped 
of  all  counter  issues,  it  must  exist  as  a  unit  representative  of 
the  central  government,  as  united  and  clear  in  its  significance 
as  the  national  emblem  that  waves  over  us. 

The  situation  calls  for  some  great  leveller,  whereby  the  youth 
of  California,  removed  from  his  native  heath,  shall  meet  and 
1  ecognize  the  young  manhood  of  the  east;  whereby  the  sons  of 
Minnesota  shall  learn  that  the  problems  of  the  sons  of  Texas 
are  his.  own  immediate  concern;  where  rich  and  poor  shall 
mingle  in  equality,  united  by  a  sense  of  national  obligation. 

Universal  service,  under  the  national  flag,  will  do  all  this.  It 
will  render  our  manhood  more  physically  fit;  it  will  teach  the 
piinciples  of  good  citizenship;  it  will  emphasize  the  salient  fact 
that  we  are  pledged  to  share  alike  in  the  obligations  of  the  re¬ 
public  as  well  as  in  its  privileges;  it  will  crystallize  into  vital 
being  the  deeper  significance  of  patriotism. 

In  great  emergencies,  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  American 
people  is  safely  to  be  relied  upon.  The  sense  of  universal  ob¬ 
ligation  inculcated  with  the  original  principles  on  which  the 
American  republic  was  founded,  exist  not  as  a  theory  but  as 
a  fact. 

Rich  in  resources  of  men  and  material,  the  dominant  issue 
of  the  hour  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  co-ordination 
not  alone  of  our  material  resources,  but  as  a  fusion  into  one 
great  cumulative  force  of  that  patriotic  spirit  which  latent  or 
active  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 


50,000  SPORTSMEN  TO  ANSWER  "READY!" 

T  a  time  when  every  American  must  stop  and  think  to 
what  extent  his  services  can  be  available  and  effective  for 
the  defense  of  his  country,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  peri¬ 
odical  press  take  stock  of  how  usefully  it  can  serve  toward  co¬ 
ordinating  America’s  ideals  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

On  the  affection  which  binds  members  of  Forest  and  Stream’s 
family  of  readers  and  contributors  to  it  as  a  journal  interpret¬ 
ing  their  outdoor  Americanism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell. 
That  is  a  tie  long  established  and  widely  recognized. 

The  extent  to  which  this  influence  is  reaching  out  and  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  truly  national  in  scope  as  each  succeed¬ 
ing  issue  carries  its  message  afield,  can  not  be  set  forth  better 
than  in  the  language  of  figures.  Of  this  issue— May— Forest 
and  Stream  will  circulate  fifty  thousand,  an  appropriate  mile¬ 
post  to  breast  as  the  scope  of  its  influence  becomes  perhaps  an 
item  in  the  moral  and  industrial  readiness  of  America  for  war. 

This  widening  of  its  field  has  been  accomplished  through 
steady  increases  of  some  five  thousand  readers  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  issue  through  nearly  half  a  year,  and  shows  no  signs 
of  abating. 
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“Wah-rce-ow!"  cries  the  fugitive,  “ Wah - 
ree-ow-oiv-ow!”  and  away  it  flaps,  barely 
holding  its  long  legs  above  the  reeds,  in  a 
slow,  rail-like  flight. 

Rail-like  also  are  the  olive-brown  of  its 
plumage,  the  characteristic  white  stripes, 
and  the  extremely  tired  manner  in  which  it 
drops  into  the  bog.  The  red  man  knows 
that  the  bird  will  not  rise  again,  even  if  he 
should  send  his  cur-dog  into  the  sedge 
where  it  skulks.  He  prizes  its  flesh ;  but 
having  no  gun  at  hand  paddles  indifferently 
away. 

This  rail-like  creature  is  the  Florida  limp- 
kin,  courlan  or  crying  bird  ( Animus  gigan- 
teus),  externally  resembling  the  various 
“crakes,”  but  osteologicaliy  allied  to  the 
cranes.  His  range  is  the  West  Indies, 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  in  the 
United  States  he  is  rarely  seen  outside  of 
the  Everglades.  He  fattens  on  a  large, 
green  snail  which  is  abundant  in  the  lush 
swamp  growth.  The  latter  part  of  April  is 
the  pairing  time  for  the  courlan,  when  his 
wild  and  melancholy  love  wail  may  be 
heard  in  the  most  inaccessible  morasses.  He 
is  a  near  neighbor  to  the  sluggish  moccasin 
and  to  the  deadly  diamond-back  rattlesnake 
of  the  fens. 

THE  nest  of  the  courlan  is  a  mat  of 
sodden  wheat,  in  the  center  of  which 
a  depression  contains  from  four  to 
six  extremely  large,  spotty  eggs.  The 
cradle  -is  so  cunningly  attached  to  the  heart 
of  a  tuft  of  grass  alopg  a  bayou  that  it 
cannot  be  dislodged  by  tide  or  freshet 
Few  white  men  have  ever  seen  the  nest 
of  a  crying  bird,  and  the  photograph  which 
accompanies  this  article  may  be  an  unique 
example.  It  was  taken  by  the  famous  in¬ 
ventor,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  his  son 
Charles,  who  discovered  the  nest  deep  in  the 
green  Everglades. 

The  young  broke  the  shell  early  in  May, 
and  after  the  manner  of  infant  rails,  the 
fluffy  brownish  chicks  promptly  scuttled 
off  among  the  reeds  with  their  parents  and 
were  seen  no  more.  At  the  present  moment, 
we  need  make  no  doubt,  they  are  waging 
successful  war  against  the  juicy  green 
snails,  according  to  the  time-honored  cus¬ 
tom  of  their  tribe.  Somewhere  among  the 
pathless  wastes  of  the  Everglades  they  are 
raising  their  strange  and  raucous  cry,  “Wah- 
ree-ozv!  ow!  otv!” 

The  Nest  of  the  Courlan  is  a  Mat  of  Wheat 
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AQUATIC  AND  RAPACIOUS  SPECIES  THAT 
ARE  MALIGNED  BECAUSE  MISUNDERSTOOD 


By  HUBERT  HUTTON 

Illustrated  by  Courtesy  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


illustrate  the  beneficial  qualities  of  the 
group. 

The  gallinaceous  game  birds,  as  quail, 
grouse,  and  pheasants,  take  far  less  insect 
food  than  the  shore  birds,  yet  all  of  them 
do  a  certain  amount  of  good.  Because  of 
their  close  contact  with  crops  it  is  important 
that  their  economic  relations  be  made  wide¬ 
ly  known.  The  hawks  and  owls  have  a  bad 
name,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  undeserved, 
and  indiscriminate  persecution  of  these 
birds  is  a  serious  mistake.  Accounts  of  six 
species  will  be  published  in  a  series  in  this 
department  in  order  to  point  out  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  injurious  hawks  and  owls 
and  useful  ones. 

I.  THE  UPLAND  PLOVER 

ART  RAMI  A  LONGICAUDA,  or  the 
L  upland  plover,  forms  a  very  striking 
exception  in  habits  to  its  closest  rel¬ 
atives,  the  sandpipers.  Whereas  sandpipers 
love  the  vicinity  of  water,  the  upland  plover 
frequents  dry  hills  and  prairies,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  is  most  abundant  in  interior 
sections.  The  plover  breeds  from  Oregon, 
Oklahoma,  and  Virginia  north  to  Alaska, 
Mackenzie,  and  Maine,  migrating  over  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  finally 
spending  the  winter  in  the  pampas  of  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

Grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  weevils,  all  of 
which  exact  a  heavy  toll  from  agriculture, 
make  up  almost  half  of  its  food,  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  living  is  derived  from  eating 
such  farm  pests  as  leaf-beetles,  and  many 
other  injurious  species.  In  all,  about  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  its  food  consists  of  animal 
matter,  chiefly  of  injurious  and  neutral 
forms.  Its  vegetable  food  consists  of  such 
weed  pests  as  buttonweed,  foxtail  grass,  and 
sand  spurs. 

Mr.  W.  L.  McAtee  finds  that  “notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  upland  plover  injures  no 
crop  and  consumes  a  host  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  agriculture,  it  is  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  shore  birds  that  have  been  hunted 
to  the  verge  of  extinction.  “Can  it  be,” 
asks  Mr.  McAtee,  “that  the  American  public 
will  allow  one  of  the  best  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  be  exterminated  by  hunters  who 
care  only  for  the  momentary  excitement  of 
dropping  these  swiftly  flying  birds,  and  the 
pleasure  of  devouring  the  few  mouthfuls 
of  savory  flesh  they  afford?” 

A  RARE  NEST  FROM  THE 
FLORIDA  EVERGLADES 
By  Henry  Marion  Hall. 

Once  in  a  while  the  canoe  of  a  Florida 
Indian,  as  it  noses  its  way  through  the 
interminable  ocean  of  grass  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  may  flush  a  large,  brown  bird. 


THE  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
found  that  game  and  aquatic  birds, 
as  a  rule,  have  less  economic  interest  than 
the  species  more  closely  associated  with 
man.  Nevertheless  nearly  all  aquatic  birds 
have  important  relations  with  the  fishing 
industry. 

One  of  these,  the  horned  grebe,  sometimes 
accused  of  living  entirely  upon  fish,  is 
known  to  feed  largely  on  crawfish,  other 
crustaceans,  and  insects.  Terns  also  have 
been  held  responsible  for  the  serious  reduc¬ 
tion  of  food  fishes  in  some  localities,  but  a 
careful  study  of  their  food  habits  demon¬ 
strates  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  their 
diet  consists  of  such  fishes.  On  account  of 
the  relatively  small  number  of  terns,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  them  to  do  all  the 
damage  attributed  to  them,  even  if  they  fed 
exclusively  on  food  fishes. 

Certain  aquatic  birds  approach  the  land 
birds  in  feeding  habits.  Examples  are 
Franklin’s  gull  and  the  black  tern,  both  of 
which  by  their  destruction  of  insects  are 
beneficial  to  man.  All  the  shore  birds  are 
strikingly  beneficial  in  their  food  habits, 
and  the  slaughter  of  these  game  birds  de¬ 
prives  the  farmer  of  valuable  allies  against 
some  of  the  worst  crop  pests.  The  food 
habits  of  the  upland  plover  and  killdeer 

The  Upland  Plover,  Prairie  Rover 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM'S  TRADING  POST 


IF  every  time  Forest  and  Stream  came  to  you,  you  could  turn  to  THE  TRADING  POST  and  know  that  an  expert 
shopper — who  was  not  only  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  game,  but  also  had  an  eye  to  value  received — was  ready  to 
buy  for  you  anything  you  might  desire  in  the  way  of  really  new  practical  sporting  goods,  wouldn’t  that  be  a  real 
service  ?  And  if  he  went  further  and  offered  to  purchase  and  deliver  prepaid  at  prices  quoted  anything  that  was  good 
enough  to  find  its  way  in  THE  TRADING  POST,  wouldn’t  that  be  the  best  ever?  Will  you  help  Forest  and  Stream 
try  it? 

Remember  there  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  this  service.  You  simply  remit  the  prices  quoted  and  the  goods  comes 
to  you  prepaid.  And— best  of  all — remember  that  no  article  can  find  its  way  in  THE  TRADING  POST  unless  it  first 
finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  an  expert,  and  a  very  critical  one.  We  believe  the  big  Forest  and  Stream  family  will  use 
THE  TRADING  POST  and  find  in  it  not  only  expert  buying  service,  but  a  weeding  out  as  it  were  of  the  good  from  the 
bad.  So  that  whatever  you  find  shown,  you  can  purchase  fully  assured  that  it  is  practical,  of  good  quality  and  worth 
the  price  asked. 

THE  TRADING  POST  will  open  its  doors  with  fishing  suggestions,  because  it’s  fishing  time.  Let  us  have  a  word 
from  you  as  to  what  you  think  of  the  idea. 


FISHING  time!  Yes,  it’s  here  again— 
a  few  warm  days,  and  the  brooks  will 
be  free.  Every  fishing  tackle  shop  in 
town  is  showing  some  new  things,  and  the 
preparedness  spirit  is  sure  strong  amongst 

the  ardent  anglers. 
The  angler  consid¬ 
ers  his  royal  sport  a 
fine  art,  and  its  un¬ 
derlying  principle 
the  delicate  rod  and 
the  best  of  tackle. 
And  the  use  of  fine 
tackle  not  only  af¬ 
fords  much  greater 
satisfaction,  but  in 
the  end  proves  less 
expensive. 

At  one  well 
known  shop  we 
found  the  best  bam¬ 
boo  fly  rod  for  the 
money  that  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of 
handling.  They  call 
it  the  Emerald,  and 
the  bamboo  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  dark 
green  color,  making 
a  handsome  rod. 


Such  a  rod  as  this  at  the  price  is  a  very 
unusual  affair.  We  have  never  seen  one 
produced  at  this  price  that  is  anywhere 
near  its  equal  in  style  and  finish,  with  the 
hang  and  action  of  the  very  best  of  them. 
The  rod  is  a  selected  bamboo  stock,  oxidized 
German  silver  mountings  throughout,  open 
reel  seat  and  steel  snake  guides.  The  grip 
is  made  of  solid  cork  rings.  All  the  rods 
are  made  with  a  reel  seat  below  the  hand. 
They  come  in  lengths  8,  9,  gl/2  and  10  ft., 
weight  334  to  7  oz.,  and  the  price  is  $13.50 
— three  pieces  and  an  extra  tip,  with  a 
bamboo  tip  case. 

Another  rod  our  shopper  found  is  called 
the  Yellowstone— comes  in  three  pieces 
and  an  extra  tip,  and  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  $5.00  rod  we  have  ever  seen.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  solid  split  bamboo,  and  the  rods 
are  built  up  of  six  parts  in  a  most  care¬ 
ful  manner.  To  anyone  taking  up  dry-fly 
fishing  for  the  first  time,  who  does  not 
want  to  purchase  an  expensive  outfit,  we 
recommend  one  of  these  9  or  g1/^  ft.  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Specials  as  the  most  efficient  rod 
that  money  can  produce.  They  are  mount¬ 
ed  throughout  with  German  silver  ferrules 
and  solid  reel  seat.  The  handle  is  of  solid 
cork— in  lengths  8,  9,  gl/i  and  10  ft.,  and 
weighs  4.34  to  7  oz.  Any  fisherman  who 


wants  to  spend  $5.00  and  get  more  real  rod 
value  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  should  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  these  rods.  Our  shopper  will 
be  very  glad  to  especially  select  a  rod  as 
to  length  and  weight. 

An  entirely  new  form  of  trout  basket  is 
one  that  will  appeal  to  all  anglers,  and  is 
shown  in  the  leather-bound  split  willow 
basket,  which  in  the  15-pound  size  can  be 
had  for  $5.65.  The  broad  leather  shoulder 
strap  is  $2.25  extra.  This  basket,  being 
leather  bound,  will  give  an  enormous 
amount  of  wear  and  is  certainly  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  should  appeal  to  the  average 
angler,  who  has  found  that  his  basket, 
after  getting  wet  and  worn  from  hard 
usage,  loses  its  shape  and  stiffness. 

We  are  also  illustrating  a  Rainbow  reel 
that  is  made  in  exact  copy  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hardy  Unique  reel,  at  just  about 
half  the  price.  For  use  on  everyone  of  the 
rods  we  mentioned 
we  can  recommend 
it  as  being  perfect  in 
workmanship  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily  adapted 
for  fly  casting.  These 
reels  are  2%  in.  in 
diameter  and  are  very 
narrow — but  2^4  in. 
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between  the  plates.  They  are  made  of 
aluminum  alloy,  in  a  gunmetal  finish. 
The  price  is  $5.00. 

For  bait  fishing  we  found  in  one  shop 
what  they  call — and  what  we  believe  to  be 
— a  “Perfect”  trout  hook.  It  is  made  of 
a  very  light  wire,  hand-forged  like  the 
O’Shaughnessey,  with  a  short  shank  and 
comes  in  a  single  gut  with  an  offset  barb, 
at  60  cents  per  dozen.  For  bait  fishing 
these  hooks  will  appeal  to  every  user. 

Here  is  a  new 
leader  box,  made 
of  aluminum  rub- 
beroid,  with  pads 
of  felt.  They  are 
light  in  weight 
and  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  fifty 


cents.  This  is  about  the  latest  thing  in 
leader  boxes,  and  is  in  a  different  class 
from  the  cheap  tin  and  aluminum  boxes 
on  the  market. 

In  selecting  the  proper  lines  to  use  in 
different  styles  of  fishing,  the  length  and 


weight  of  the  rod  should  be  considered 
— for  fly  casting  particularly,  the  line 
should  fit  the  rod.  We  have  found  and 
thoroughly  tested  a  line  known  as  the 
Imperatrix,  a  level  line,  which  comes  in 
25-yard  lengths,  in  two  sizes — F  at  $2.00 
and  G  at  $1.75.  These  lines  are  braided 
solid  from  the  fine  silk,  and  are  perfect 
in  make  and  finish.  The  enamel  will  not 
chip  off,  which  should  commend  them  to 
critical  anglers  who  desire  a  fine  smooth 
casting  line. 

If  you  are  caught  in  the  rain — and  they 
say  fishing  is  best  during  Spring  showers 
— you  can  get  a  lot  of  comfort  out  of  what 
one  shop  calls  its  Fairy  fishing  shirt.  It  is 
made  of  the  finest  cambric  sheeting,  wil¬ 
low  green  in  color,  coated  with  pure  Para 
rubber  gum,  only  weighs  20  oz.,  and  rolls 
up  small  enough  for  the  pocket  or  the 
fishing  creel.  When  it  rains,  pull  it  on 
over  the  head  as  a  shirt— it  ties  at  the 
neck,  with  elastic  wrists,  and  drops  to  the 
knees.  The  price  is  $6.50.  Small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  sizes  should  be  mentioned 
when  ordering. 


Club, 


Long  Island,  New  York 


Fiping  Rock  Country 


The  Material  Advantages  of 
Goodyear  Cords 


Many  motorists  tell  us  that  once 
a  man  uses  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
on  his  car,  he  will  no  more  go 
back  to  the  fabric  kind  than  he 
would  to  driving  a  horse. 

They  say  the  additional  comfort 
and  riding  ease  delivered  by 
these  flexible  tires  forever  spoil 
one  for  the  earlier  stiff  type. 

Perhaps  they  exaggerate  some¬ 
what,  out  of  an  excess  of  enthu¬ 
siasm;  or  again,  perhaps  not. 
Certainly  Goodyear  Cords  are 
much  spryer  and  livelier  than 
ordinary  tires. 

But  even  if  they  were  not,  and 
were  merely  equal  in  comfort 


to  others,  there  would  still  be 
reason  for  preferring  them. 

For  the  extra  mileages  they  de¬ 
liver,  the  extra  speed  they  give 
your  car,  the  extra  distances  they 
exact  from  fuel,  the  freedom 
from  trouble  they  insure — these 
are  material  advantages  of  dol- 
lars-and-cents  value. 

Altogether,  they  make  the  higher 
price  of  Good  year  Cords  the  part 
of  economy,  and  the  tires  them¬ 
selves  the  quality  product  of  the 
tire  industry. 

TheGood  yearTire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


Goody  e  ar  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goody  e  ar  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere . 


The  fly  book  illustrated  is  the  handiest 
little  book  we  have  ever  seen.  Has  pig¬ 
skin  cover,  and  con¬ 
tains  six  transparent  / 


easily  selected.  It  comes  in  a  vest-pocket 
size,  closes  with  a  snap  fastener.  The 
price  is  $2.10. 

The  final  operation  in  fishing  is  landing 
the  fish,  and  one  of  the  most  necessary 


items  in  an  angler’s  equipment  is  the  land¬ 
ing  net.  There  are  probably  more  useless 
landing  nets  on  the  market  than  any  other 
part  of  a  fisherman’s  outfit.  The  little 
landing  net  that  we  are  illustrating  is  a 
bulley  little  net  for  trout  fishing,  known  as 
the  Beaverkill.  It  weighs  4 oz.,  is  20 


in.  long,  with  a  10  by  8  in.  ring,  a  steam- 
bent  hickory  frame,  cord-wound  handle 
well  varnished,  and  fitted  with  a  simplex 
aluminum  snap  catch.  The  price  is  $1.50. 
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May  is  the  best 
month  to  get  the  big 
salmon,  trout  and  bass 
in  the 

MAINE  LAKES 

the  finest  fishing  coun¬ 
try  in  America. 

So  come  and  get  some  of 
those  glorious  6  and  8  pound¬ 
ers — -there  are  lots  of  them — 


and  bigger  ones. 

It’s  an  easy  trip  and  the  best 
of  all  spring  outings. 

Only  10  Hours  from  New  York 
Only  5  Hours  from  Boston 

Good  guides,  comfortable  ho¬ 
tels,  and  fishing  camps. 

Send  for  free  booklets,  “Fish  and 
Game  in  Maine”  and  “Maine  Guides.” 
Address 

VACATION  BUREAU 

171  Broadway,  RoomlOS,  New  York 
NewYork.NewHaven  &  Hartford  R.R. 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 


HERE’S  A  REAL 
P;LACE! 

For  sale  at  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pike  county, 
Penn.— 203  acres;  house,  barn,  carriage  shed 
— includes  Adams  Brook,  best  trout  stream 
in  country,  stocked  several  years. 

Tract  well  timbered,  concrete  dams  on 
stream  assure  proper  flow,  capable  of  holding 
large  fish.  Famous  High  Falls,  which  have 
been  the  subject  for  the  brush  of  prominent 
artists,  are  on  the  property.  Suitable  for  de¬ 
lightful  home  or  small  clubs.  Selling  to  close 
estate;  price  $3,000  cash;  no  agents.  Address 

John  S.  Sutphen,  11  Desbrosses  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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TROUT  HABITS,  LURES  AND  THEIR  USE 

(continued  from  page  197) 

Devices  sometimes  employed  to  get  the 
bait  where  you  want  it,  or  to  render  it  more 
effective,  are  floating  it  downstream  on  a 
chip  or  leaf,  or  feeding  it  to  the  fish  before 
angling  for  them — an  adaptation  of  salt¬ 
water  “chumming.”  The  same  thing  is 
sometimes  done  at  night,  within  the  glare 
on  the  water  of  a  fire  built  at  the  water’s 
edge.  A  very  foxy  stunt  is  to  drop  a  fly 
on  a  patch  of  floating  foam,  which  collects 
insects*  and  allow  it  to  rest  there  till  it 
sinks  through. 

Other  forms  of  decoying  fish  are  some¬ 
times  resorted  to  when  food  is  badly  needed 
in  camp,  as  placing  some  minnows  in  a 
large  corked  bottle,  the  cork  having  a  small 
hole  through  it  and  suspending  it  in  mid¬ 
water.  Maggots  falling  from  fly-blown  meat 
hung  over  a  fish-hole  will  likewise  attract 
fish.  A  blind  may  be  made  of  branches  to 
hide  behind,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  espe¬ 
cially  promising  hole ;  it  should  be  con¬ 
structed  the  day  before. 

Other  Trout  Habits. 

FURTHER  data  in  reference  to  the 
habits  of  trout  are  ;  The  principal  feed¬ 
ing  times  are  from  5  to  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  5  to  8  at  night.  After  a 
hard  rain  or  in  misty  weather  they  are  all¬ 
day  feeders.  The  observation  that  the  larg¬ 
est  trout  are  not  great  surface  feeders  ap¬ 
plies  more  particularly  to  the  native  trout 
( salvelinus )  than  to  the  brown  ( fario ). 

Trout  are  also  more  agile  in  rapids  than 
in  shallow  water  or  pools,  and  must  be 
struck  more  quickly.  But  irrespective  of 
this,  the  large  trout  strike  more  deliberately 
than  small  ones.  Southard  says  they  rarely 
rise  tp  the  artificial  fly  a  second  time  the 
same  day.  In  lakes  and  ponds  all  trout  are 
largely  ground  feeders,  because  they  find 
there  most  of  their  food.  Other  interesting 
observations  by  Mr.  Southard*  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Rise  most  readily  to  artificial  fly  when 
they  have  been  and  are  feeding  and  almost 
gorged. 

Large  “rolling”  fish  taken  only  on  sunken 
fly. 

Use  larger  flies  in  early  spring,  No.  4 — 6, 
because  sight  is  poor. 

September  (when  in  open  season)  one  of 
the  best  times  for  fly-fishing  both  in  lake 
and  stream — just  before  breeding. 

Spawning  grounds  are  mostly  located  in 
the  headwaters  of  smaller  streams. 

Winter  Habitat  (November  1  to  April 
1)  :  Spawning  season  over,  in  deepest 
water,  burrow  in  mud.  Dark  coloration. 

Spring  Habitat  (April  1  to  June  15)  : 
Shallow,  medium  depth,  along  shore,  on 
shoals  and  bars.  Subdued  coloration. 

Summer  Habitat  (June  15  to  August  15)  : 
Medium  and  deep  water,  not  so  deep  as 
winter ;  under  surface  feeding,  most  shy. 
Bright  coloration. 

Fall  Habitat  (August  15  to  November 
1 )  :  Medium  and  shallow  water,  lightish 
bottoms.  Brilliant  coloration. 

IN  lakes  and  fairly  still  water  of  streams 
trout  stay  in  or  near  the  shallow  water 
they  first  seek  in  spring  after  coming 
out  of  deep  water,  till  they  have  finished 
“scouring”  themselves  on  light  gravelly 


*  “Trout  Fly-Fishing  in  America.” 


bottoms ;  then  they  “school,”  move  to  other 
shallow  places  and  by  the  middle  of  June 
settle  in  some  good  feeding  place  for  the 
summer. 

Modifying  the  ancient  dictum  as  to  using 
small  and  dark  flies  in  clear  water  and 
bright  weather  and  lighter  and  larger  flies 
in  deep  and  dark  water  and  cloudy  weather 
and  for  evening,  Mr.  Southard  says  dark 
flies  get  more  rises  than  light  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  except  it  be  overcast  and  very  dark, 
when  the  lighter  should  be  used.  He  recom¬ 
mends  especially  here  dark  flies  having  sil¬ 
ver  bodies,  as  Silver  Doctor,  Silver  Spot 
and  Silver  Gnat. 

As  a  rule,  bigger  fjies  will  catch  bigger 
trout,  though  not  always,  and  large  fish 
are  caught  at  night  on  bass — or  even  salmon 
size  flies.  Very  light  colored  flies  are  less 
effective  in  rapid  stream  fishing. 

Wet  or  Dry  Fly? 

ONSIDERING  all  weathers  and 
waters,  more  fish  will  be  caught 
on  the  wet  than  on  the  dry  fly. 
Good  dry  flies  are:  Alder,  Black  Gnat, 
Coachman,  Olive  Dun,  Pale  Evening  Dun, 
Spent  Gnat,  both  male  and  female;  Jennie 
Spinner,  Soldier  Palmer,  ;  Hare’s  Ear, 
Wickham’s  Fancy,  Red  Spinner,  March 
Brown,  Silver  Sedge,  May-fly,  Gowdung, 
Cinnamon,  Iron  Dun.  Kerosene  oil  carried 
in  a  small,  wide-mouthed  bottle  makes  a 
perfectly  efficient  “floatem”  preparation  for 
the  fly  and  for  the  leader  and  about  fifteen 
feet  of  line  mutton  tallow  is  all  the  “deer- 
fat"  necessary.  It  is  understood  that  the 
dry  fly  is  cast  up  and  across  stream  and 
allowed  to  drift  with  the  current  and 
cocked,  with  wings  erect  and  that  three  or 
four  false  casts  into  the  air  are  made  be¬ 
fore  permitting  it  to  alight  each  time. 

You  are  fishing  with  greater  precision  in 
using  this  method  if  you  fish  only  when 
you  see  fish  rising.  This  English  practice 
of  “fishing  the  rise”  obviates  covering  a 
lot  of  water  where  there  are  no  fish,  and 
a  lot  of  wear  on  tackle.  But  they  may  be 
rising  very  sluggish,  then  you  have  to  “fish 
the  water,”  which  is  the  prevalent  American 
custom.  In  midsummer  the  water  is  low 
and  clear  and  the  trout  most  shy,  and  de¬ 
spite  best  efforts  of  fishing  “fine  and 
far-off”— finest  possible  manipulation  of  fly 
- — it  is  almost  useless  to  fly  fish  except  at 
early  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

(to  be  continued) 


BAIT  FISHING  FOR  TROUT 

(continued  from  page  203) 
rod,  short  and  some-  what  stiff,  is  better 
than  a  light  delicate  brook  rod.  This 
method  applies  perfectly  to  the  capture  of 
such  coarse  fish  as  perch,  dace,  chub,  cat¬ 
fish  or  eels.  For  pickerel  and  pike  perch, 
the  worms  used  should  be  larger  in  size, 
but  never  two  or  more  worms  on  a  hook, 
and  never  more  than  one  hook  on  a  leader| 
Two  or  more  baited  rods  to  one  angler  in 
a  boat  is  sure  to  fail,  for  various  reasons. 
Fish  are  wary  of  unnatural  abundance ; 
and  you,  by  paying  strict  attention  and 
striking  at  the  right  time,  with  one  rig 
only,  are  sure  in  the  long  run  to  get  more 
sport  and  also  more  fish. 

Deep  river  pools — 

N  the  deep  pools  of  running  rivers, 
where  brown  and  speckled  trout  grow 
big  and  gross,  driving  away  other  fish 
from  their  lair,  the  big  fellows  may  often 
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lie  seduced  by  a  large  night-walker  worm 
if  it  is  properly  played  any  time  after 
sundown,  or  at  early  morning.  The  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  fish  for  them  with 
the  rig  illustrated,  letting  the  current  take 
the  worm  where  it  wills,  leaving  it  to  run 
round  and  round  by  the  force  of  the  water 
till  the  fish  strikes.  For  this  method  the 
stiff  bait  rod  is  the  best  tool. 

Worming  in  clear  water  of 
rivers,  in  June  and  July — 

I  have  purposely  left  till  the  last  this, 
the  finest  art  of  worm  fishing,  equal  to  the 
best  methods  in  dry  fly  fishing.  After  the 
abundunt  glut  of  early  summer  insects, 
trout  are  gorged,  lying  close  under  boulders 
in  shade  from  the  glaring  sun  of  hot  sum¬ 
mer  days.  They  do  not  rise  to  insects 
during  the  day.  The  expert  can,  at  times, 
entice  the  wary  fat  trout  with  a  small, 
bright  clean  lively  worm,  impaled  on  Num- 
mer  12  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  very 
fine  leader,  the  entire  rig  being  that  used 
in  dry  fly  fishing. 

Cast  the  worm  as  a  dry  fly,  and  play  it  as 
such.  This  can  only  be  done  with  properly 
scoured  small  pink  worms.  For  this  meth¬ 
od  you  wade  down  the  middle  of  -  the 
stream,  when  the  water  is  very  low  and 
clear.  You  are  likely  to  succeed  during 
the  daytime,  but  certain  to  get  fish  after 
the  sun  has  set.  Let  out  your  line  as  far 
as  possible,  and  let  the  worm  be  taken  by 
the  action  of  the  rod  to  every  part  of  the 
stream,  first  on  one  side,  then  the  other 
It  is  essential  that  the  line  be  tapered,  and 
that  the  gut  be  tapered  so  fine  and  the 
Look  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 
The  worm  alone'  should  be  seen  moving  and 
■kicking  by  the  fish.  But  the  angler  must 
endeavor  to  be  always  out  of  sight.  At 
-such  times  and  in  such  places,  trout  are 
unusually  wary. 


JALONG  GOLDEN  TROUT  CREEK 

(continued  from  page  199) 

-tatoes.  This  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
its  almost  daily  appearance  at  the  camp 
table. 


DISCARD  the  ancient  custom  of  fry¬ 
ing  trout  in  bacon  grease.  Drop 
them,  well  seasoned  and  rolled  in 
white  cornmeal,  into  the  Dutch  oven,  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  boiling  olive  oil.  The 
same  oil  may  be  used  for  many  messes. 
Lift  them  out  when  thoroughly  cooked  to 
a  rich  golden  brown.  This  is  the  last 
word  in  the  cook  book  of  ichthyologists. 
There  is  no  greater  delicacy. 

The  season  for  Golden  Trout  opens  on 
'the  first  day  of  August  and  remains  open 
for  one  month.  The  daily  limit  is  twenty 
fish,  over  eight  inches  in  length.  As  the 
limit  is  no  catch  at  all,  you  will  find  ample 
time  to  visit  neighboring  streams  and 
near-by  glacial  lakes,  where  the  more  com¬ 
mon  varieties  of  trout  abound.  The  Kern 
River  country,  rich  in  fish  and  game,  is 
but  a  day’s  trip  away. 

Although  little  known,  at  present,  this 
•abundant  wilderness  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  plavground  for  those  who 
love  the  open.  Those  who  have  within 
them  still  a  smouldering  spark  of  primi¬ 
tive  manhood,  will  find  this  wondrous  high 
country  surpassing  even  anticipations  this 
description  of  it  may  have  raised. 


Here  It  Is,  Almost  June! 


THE  motorcycle  riding  season  is  in  full  swing.  The  arteries  of  the  nation 
are  thickly  dotted  with  Indians.  Every  road’s  an  Indian  road.  Your 
veins  are  filled  with  wanderlust.  You’re  asking  yourself  why  you’ve 
delayed  buying  your  1917 


With  Poiuerplus  Motor 


Will  another  holiday  or  Sunday  go  by 
without  an  Indian?  That  red  blood  in 
your  system,  that  love  of  the  open  which 
is  every  man’s  heritage,  tells  you  decided¬ 
ly  no. 


Way  over  a  hundred  thousand  Indian  rid¬ 
ers  have  had  your  experience.  They,  too. 
found  Indian-ing  couldn’t  long  be  resisted 
Let  us  send  you  the  standard  Motorcycle 
Text  Book — the  1917  Indian  Catalog.  • 


Makers  also  of  the  1917  Indian  Light 
Twin,  Side  Car,  Electrically  Equipped 
and  ten  other  model  Bicycles. 


HENDEE 

814  State  Street 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


( Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


FOR  RENT 
Salmon  Fishing 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  water  on 
the  Northeast  branch  Ste.  Margue¬ 
rite  River,  near  Tadousac,  Province 
of  Quebec,  owned  in  fee. 

Affording  fishing  for  two  or 
three  rods;  five  good  pools  within 
easy  access  of  well  equipped  spa¬ 
cious  camp  beautifully  situated  on 
bend  of  river.  Season  commences 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  fish¬ 
ing  is  good  until  August  15th. 
Owners  would  like  to  rent  or 
would  consider  an  offer  for  the 
sale  of  .the  water. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CAMERON  MACLEOD 

Room  350  Tremont  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


\ 


When  planning  your  next  Outdoor  trip 
don’t  forget  your 

PERFECTION  AIR  BED 

means  restful  sleep  on  any  camp  ground. 
Its  soft,  air-filled  body  is  never  lumpy 
or  damp.  Rolls  to  a  small  light  bundle 
for  carrying.  Lasts  indefinitely.  Ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  home  as  well  as  on  camp¬ 
ing,  motoring  and  yachting  trips,  write 
today  for  Catalog. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  A  . 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 
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Become  a  Game  Farmer 

Write  for  these  two  books  which  tell  all 
about  this  interesting  and  profitable  work. 
“Gamp  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleas¬ 
ure,”  is  sent  free  on  request.  It  treats 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole;  describes  the 
many  game  birds,  tells  of  their  food  and 
habits,  etc.  “American  Pheasant  Breed- 
ingand  Shooting,”  is  sent  on  receipt  of 
10c  in  stamps.  It  is  a  complete  man¬ 
ual  on  the  subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1061  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 


THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 


Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 


Indispensible  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  becasue  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  W  A  L  IC¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.60. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  STREET:  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  Hundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
hunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Eidge,  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address;  East  Florenceville,  N.  B. 


THE  DISH  MOP  IN  CAMP. 

While  the  camper’s  mind  is  apt  to  dwell 
on  the  feeds  he  plans  to  satisfy  the  outing 
appetite  rather  more  than  on  other  features 
of  the  culinary  department,  still  some 
thought  for  the  dishwashing  to  follow 
should  not  be  out  of  place  in  his  arrange¬ 
ments. 

When  on  light  equipment  the  problem 
of  washing  dishes  with  no  larger  pan  than 
a  coffee  pail  or  small  stew  kettle  may  be 

simply  solved  by 
the  use  of  a  small 
dish  mop.  With  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  pliers 
or  other  instrument 
the  dish  may  be  held 
and  swabbed  with 
boiling  hot  water 
without  utensil,  mop 
or  water  touching 
the  hands. 

Speaking  of  pliers 
brings  up  the  fact 
that  a  cheap  pair  of 
these  instruments  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  camp  outfit  will  be  found  by  the 
camper  to  be  the  handiest  tool  in  the  pack 
for  a  hundred  and  one  odd  uses.  Once 
tried  they  are  indispensable.  To  add  to 
their  usefulness,  the  top  of  one  handle  may 
be  bent  in  the  form  of  a  small  hook  to  lift 
cooking  pails  from  the  fire  by  the  bail.  ' 


SHIPPING  TAG  HOLDER. 

Do  you  ship  your  canoe  often?  If  so 
you  have  possibly  noticed  that  tags  are 
easily  torn  off,  as  well  as  unavailable  at 
times.  My  duffle  bags  have  now  and  then 
strayed  far  from  destination  simply  through 
the  detachment  of  both  tags.  I  also  know 
of  cases  where  canoes  have  been  lost  for 
all  time,  possibly  through  this  same  cause. 

I  have  safeguarded  mine  against  “stray¬ 
ing”  in  the  future  by  securely  tacking  a 
piece  of  stout  transparent  celluloid,  3  inches 
by  5  inches,  to  the  center  of  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  canoe  (you  can  use  a  thwart, 
deck  or  bottom  board),  allowing  one  side 
to  remain  open  for  the  insertion  of  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  cards,  the  top  one  having  the  con¬ 
signee's  name  and  point  of  destination. 

I  made  others  for  the  duffle  bags  by  ce¬ 
menting  and  binding  two  pieces  of  celluloid 
together  similar  to  a  baggage  check  holder, 


having  a  hole  in  the  open  end  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  thong  which  is  tied  to  a  handle 
of  the  bag.  The  thong  also  keeps  the  tag 
from  falling  out.  This  time  the  reverse  side 


of  the  card  reads:  “fragile — please  handle 
with  care — use  no  hooks.” 

I  do  everything  I  can  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  railroads,  hoping  they  will  make  it  easy 
for  us.  But  there  are  always  the  transfer 
points,  where  cheap  labor  moves  freight  for 
so  much  a  hundred-weight  and  wrecks  the 
majority  of  the  sportsmen’s  outfits.  When 
wih  the  railroads  wake  up  to  that? 

Jule  Marshall. 


TO  LIFT  A  HOT  PAN 

It  is  better  to  be  careful  than’  sorry,  as 
the  manufacturers  of  a  clever  device  for 
lifting  a  hot  pan  off  the  fire  remind  their 
customers  in  a  circular  sent  along  with 
the  lifter.  The  illustration  explains  its 
construction,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
lifter  is  arranged  to  grip  any  style  pan, 
flat  or  with  either  straight-up  or  sloping 
sides.  It  takes  such  a  firm  hold  that  the 
pan  can  not  slip  or  twist  even  if  the  con¬ 
tents  are  heavier  on  one  side  than  the 
other. 

Such  a  lifter  should  solve  the  average 
camper’s  thrice-a-day  problem  of  how  to 
get  that  hot  pan  off  the  fire  without 
scorching  his  fingers— or  his  hat.  And  as 
it  is  finished  in  polished  steel  it  is  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  can  be  used  for  flapjack 


juggling  and  tossing  fried  fishflesh  as  well 
as  for  pan  lifting.  It  weighs  only  ten 
ounces,  and  can  therefore  claim  a  nook  in 
almost  any  camp  kit. 


ROCKAHOMINY,  THE  IDEAL  “CHUCK” 
Among  those  who  are  compelled  to  go 
extremely  light  in  the  wilderness,  where 
every  item  of  one’s  outfit  must  be  carried  on 
his  back,  the  question  of  nourishing  food  of 
small  bulk  and  weight  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance. 

Pemmican,  the  great  reliance  of  the 
Arctic  traveller,  does  not  seem  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  greater  part  of  our  country, 
and  its  price  is  also  a  real  consideration. 
Dehydrated  vegetables  and  soups,  such  as 
erbswurst,  are  excellent  but  require  some 
time  for  their  preparation.  For  him  who 
must  travel  rapidly  and  lightly  nothing  yet 
invented  by  modern  civilization  can  surpass 
what  has  been  the  standby  of  the  Indians 
from  prehistoric  days,  and  the  main  reliance 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  country. 
This  is  rockahominy,  also  called  pinole  in 
Mexico  and  the  Southwest. 

Rockahominy  is  a  coarse  meal  ground 
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from  corn  or  maize,  parched  to  a  golden 
brown.  The  Indians  formerly  parched  the 
corn  in  the  ashes  of  the  campfire  and  then 
ground  it  in  a  wooden  or  stone  mortal. 
Modern  methods  are  considerably  simpler. 

When  preparing  it  for  my  personal  use, 
after  parching  the  corn,  I  grind  it  twice  in 
a  coffee  mill,  then  pass  it  through  an  ordi¬ 
nary  flour  sieve  to  remove  bran  and  large 
particles.  Care  must  be  taken  to  grind  the 
corn  just  small  enough  so  that  it  will  mix 
well  with  water  but  not  form  a  paste,  as 
flour  would. 

The  preparation  of  rockahominy  for  a 
meal  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  not  cooked, 
but  is  either  eaten  dry  or  mixed  with  cold 
water  to  form  a  thin  gruel.  Three  or  four 
heaping  spoonfuls  in  a  cup  of  water  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  meal.  When  intended  to  be 
eaten  dry  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  choco¬ 
late  improves  the  flavor  and  also  adds  to 
the  nutriment. 

A  surprisingly  small  amount  is  required 
for  a  day’s  ration.  During  the  past  fall  a 
friend  and  I  were  tramping  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  and  each  day  the  noon 
meal  for  both  of  us  consisted  of  a  leather 
tobacco  pouch  three-fourths  full  of  rocka¬ 
hominy,  with  the  addition  of  one  five-cent 
cake  of  sweet  chocolate.  This  was  ample 
for  us  during  a  hard  day’s  tramping  and 
climbing. 

While  rockahominy  could  hardly  be  rec¬ 
ommended  as  the  sole  article  on  one’s  grub 
list,  its  keeping  qualities,  light  weight  and 
cheapness,  in  addition  to  its  high  nutritive 
value,  certainly  render  it  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  as  an  emergency  food. 


THE  HANDY  LITTLE  FILE. 

In  a  camp  kit  nothing  pays  nearer  ioo  per 
cent,  on  the  investment  than  io  cents  spent 
on  a  little  six-inch  flat  file. 

Hundreds  of  occasions  will  present  them¬ 
selves  for  its  use.  One  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  is  the  obdurate,  much-abused,  all¬ 
purpose  axe  that  has  refused  to  yield  to  the 
most  painful  coaxing  of  the  whetstone.  A 
little  stroking  with  the  file  will  achieve  won¬ 
ders.  Considering  what  is  commonly  ex¬ 
pected  of  an  ordinary  camp  axe  by  the  tyro, 
no  whetstone  has  yet  been  manufactured 
that  alone  can  keep  this  most  necessary  tool 
sharp. 

In  lieu  of  the  impossible  in  camp — a 
grindstone — the  next  best  thing  is  the  file; 
after  which  the  whetstone,  or  axe  stone,  has 
its  place  in  smoothing  the  wire  edge. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  STONE  CATFISH 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Will  you  kindly  secure  for  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  interesting  publication 
an  answer  to  the  following  inquiry: 

Will  someone  please  tell  me  how  to 
catch  stone  catfish — the  little  fellows  used 
for  bass  bait?  The  only  way  I  know  is 
by  “bobbing”  at  night ;  that  is,  by  using  a 
small  bunch  of  angle  worms  strung  on 
thread,  which  is  rather  slow  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Chas.  C.  Rife. 

3855  Poplar  street,  Philadelphia. 


TELESCOPE  COT  BED 


Ideal  for  Camp,  Home,  Lawn,  Porch,  Roof. 
Automobile,  Yacht  or  Motor  Boat 

AREAL  BED — not  a  makeshift.  Can  be  set  up  in  a  minute  or  two 
and  as  quickly  taken  down.  Folds  like  an  umbrella  and  can 
easily  be  carried  in  hand  or  trunk.  Soft,  springy  and  ewnfortable. 
The  trestle  work  construction  takes  up  ail  slack — prevents  sagging. 
Readily  adjusts  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces.  Stands  high  oft 
ground,  a  protection  against  dampness.  Large  and  strong— will  sus¬ 
tain  over  800  pounds.  Will  not  tip.  Nothing  to  got  out  of  order. 
Made  of  best  quality  canvas,  hard-wood  and  new  process  rust-proofed 
iron. 

At  Tent  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 
If  not  at  your  dealers’  we  will  forward  on  receipt  of  price, 
$3.50.  Express  prepaid  to  points  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

Descriptive  booklet  sent  upon  request. 

TELESCOPE  COT  BED  CO.,  543  East  79th  St., -New  York 


McMILLIN  AUTO  BED 


Can  be  set  up  in  car  in  3  minutes. 

Weighs  13  pounds,  rolls  into  a  bundle  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  long,  and  is  so  compact  you  can  store  it  away  under 
the  back  seat  all  the  year  around. 

Not  a  hammock,  but  a  warm,  comfortable  spring  bed  for  auto 
campers. 

We  guarantee  that  there  is  no  strain  on  top  of  car,  will  not 
sag  in  center  and  plenty  of  room  over  seats  for  two  heavy 
people.  . 

For  Ford  car,  $8.50;  for  Dodge,  Buick,  Overland,  Studebaker,  Maxwell,  or  other  similar 
touring  cars,  $10.00.  .  . 

Will  fit  any  car  with  either  one-man  or  old-style  top.  Remit  cash  with  order.  Satisfaction 
absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Or  if  you  remit  $2.00  on  account  goods  will  be  sent 
C.  O.  D.f  with  privilege  of  three  days’  examination;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  send  back  at  our 
expense.  Write  for  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  on  Auto  Camping. 

Dept.  2  Bellingham  A  Wash. 


AUTO  BED  COMPANY 


with  a  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 


The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  converting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x12  inches;  weight, 
4  lbs.  Price  $13.00. 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians, 
Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free. 


NESSMUK’S  OLD  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

FOR  SALE 

Where  Nessmuk  lived  and  wrote — Consists  of 
about  1,300  acres,  embracing  Nessmuk’s  favor¬ 
ite  trout-stream  emptying  into  his  river,  where 
black  bass  and  speckled  trout  are  plentiful. 
Bear,  deer  and  other  game  animals  roam  its 
forests. 

Located  at  Stone  Station  on  the  New  York 
Central  R.  R.,  in  Slippe  township,  Trogi 
County,  Penn. — the  wildest  gorge  in  the  Alle- 
ghenys. 

State  owns  surrounding  land,  insuring  fire 
and  forest  protection;  taxes  not  over  $50  yr.; 
oil  and  coal  supposed  to  underlie  property. 

Send  your  proposition  to 

Nessmuck’s  Hunting  Grounds 
care  FOREST  AND  STREAM, 

118  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 


and  at  night  you  can’t  see  the 
shore — so  when  you  start  the 
motor,  or  slip  out  in  your  canoe, 
be  sure  your  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a 


LEEDAWLcOMPASS 


The  only  Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compass  at 

$1,00. 


Ask  your  dealer — if  he  cannot — or  will  not 
supply  you,  we  will  send  you  one  postpaid 
for  $1.00. 


Other  Taylor-Made  Compasses 

Ceebynite,  $3.00;  Meradial,  $2.50;  Litenite, 
$2.00;  Aurapole,  $2.50 — a  complete,  handsome 
Made-in-America  Line. 


Write  for  folder  or  send  10  cts.  for  book, 
“The  Compass,  the  Sign  Post  of  the  World.” 


Jay  lor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Scientific 
Instruments  of  Superiority 

Dealers— T  a  y  1  o  r  Made-In- 
America  Compasses  are 
Fast  Sellers.  Write  for  our 
Proposition  today. 


You  CanTramp  All  Da> 

You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or 
play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus- 
r,  pensoi’y.  TheS.S. 

A;.  S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
t —  sack,  no  scratching  metal 

slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
rtended.  (Note  illustration)  4®“ 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
uspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
as  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup- 
orting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re- 
eipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
actory.  Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Moose  Heads 

of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

in  September  and  October,  1916, 
several  of  them  with  antlers  having  a 
spread  of  five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
killed  by  him  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

Mrs.  Hi.  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  has  a  record  of  a  black  bear 
and  a  large  bull  moose  at  Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  of  Chicago  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec 
Province. 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke  s  description  of  some  of  them  in 
“‘Little  Rivers.” 


Would  you  like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

foi  >our  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas- 
ing  a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  icsident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws 
•guides,  etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier 

Minister  of  Colonization, 

Mines  and  Fisheries, 

Quebec,  Que. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed  I'  am  in  the  best  big  game 
•country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am  where 
ls'  Have  hunted  the  territory  for  years 
Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and  Elk  in  season. 
flave  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world.  Have  no 
other  business  but  hunting  and  guiding  and  will 
furnish  best  of  references  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  out  with  me. 
1  ou  d  better  come. 

,  Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide,  Bynum,  Mont. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty, 
send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
Tor  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream’’ 


MM 
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HOW  TO  CARRY  A  GUN 

The  safest  way  to  carry  a  gun  is  over 
the  right  shoulder,  with  the  muzzle  point¬ 
ing  well  up. 

The  handiest  way,  where  game  may  be 
flushed,  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  left  arm. 
This  is  a  dangerous  position.  And  you 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  your  friend- — 
if  you  are  hunting  with  a  companion — 
is  at  your  right  hand. 

Never  handle  a  gun  so  that  it  points 
toward  yourself,  your  friend  or  your  dog, 
or  anything  that  you  do  not  wish  to  de¬ 
stroy.  If  you  want  the  fields  to  afford  you 
sport  without  danger,  cultivate  a  self-pos¬ 
sessed  manner,  and  never  under  any  con¬ 
ditions— either  in  earnest  or  in  fun — point 
a  gun,  loaded  or  unloaded,  at  anything  you 
do  not  wish  to  destroy. 

Make  up  your  mind  never  to  carry  a  gun 
in  a  position  that,  if  an  accident  does  ex¬ 
plode  it,  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  any  liv¬ 
ing  thing.  If  a  companion  is  in  the  field 
with  you,  no  matter  how  near  a  flushed 
bird  may  be,  do  not  shoot  until  you  know 
just  where  your  companion  is.  Remember 
that  while  a  stray  shot  may  not  kill,  it  may 
easily  put  out  an  eye. 


SIGHTS  FOR  THE  TWENTY-TWO. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Your  article,  “The  Little  Twenty-Two,” 
in  the  March  issue,  is  of  great  interest  to 
me,  being  a  strong  advocate  of  the  .22  auto¬ 
matic  as  the  most  companionable  gun  I 
know  of. 

However,  I  wish  to  ask  J.  J.  C.  what 
sights  he  uses  on  his  that  enables  him  to 
perform  so  accurately  at  long  ranges,  as 
mentioned. 

One  of  my  automatics  is  equipped  with 
standard  Winchester  sights ;  the  other  with 
Lyman  bead  front  No.  3,  folding  leaf  rear, 
set  for  fifty  yards,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Winchester  express  and  a  Lyman  peep  com¬ 
bination.  And  although  I  have  probably 
used  25,000  cartridges  between  the  two 
guns,  T  could  not  say  truthfully  that  I  ever 
did  any  very  accurate  work  at  200  yards. 

My  average  at  a  four-inch  bull  at  100 
yards,  shooting  500  shots  in  one  afternoon, 
was  91  per  cent. ;  but  I  find  I  cannot  do 
very  well  at  much  longer  ranges  with  this 
arm,  while  at  500  yards,  Creedmore  target, 
using  .35  Winchester,  I  showed  44x50  and 
43x50. 

If  J.  J.  C.  would  be  kind  enough  to  ad¬ 
vise  me  regarding  the  sights  used  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it.  Joseph  V.  Glynn. 

554  Quincy  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TALLOWING 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  in  your 
April  number,  offers  an  ordinarily  imprac¬ 


tical  substitute  for  the  tallowing  of  shells. 

Few  hunters  have  both  twelve  and  ten- 
gauge  shells  for  his  method.  He  evidently 
confuses  ordinary  fat-tissue  with  tallow-fat 
— as  different  as  are  lard  and  beeswax. 
The  hard  tallow-tissues  will  harden,  after 
melting,  about  a  shot  charge  so  firmly  as 
to  burst  a  choked  barrel.  The  softer  fats 
have  little  effect. 

I  have  used  both,  for  years,  in  emer¬ 
gency  hunting,  and  have  sent  a  tallowed 
black-shell  charge  entirely  through  a  fawn’s 
body,  upon  two  occasions.  Fesco  T.  Ford. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOUND  HIM  A  RIFLE. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  publishing  my 
letter  relative  to  my  desiring  a  Kentucky 
rifle,  and,  for  your  interest,  beg  to  say 
that  I  received  seven  answers  to  it. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 
Richmond,  Va.  W.  P.  Patterson. 


ANOTHER  RELOADED  SHELL. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  should  like  to  add  my  experience  to 
that  of  V.  E.  Strayer,  Fayette,  Iowa,  in 
re  “rebuilt  shells.”  My  plan  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  was  used  with  a  12-guage  28-inch 
barrel  gun. 

I  drew  the  shot  from  a  shell  containing 
22  grains  of  powder,  then  forced  an  un¬ 
crimped  16-gauge  shell  down  on  to  the 
wads  covering  the  powder  charge.  I  then 
placed  21  shot  that  just  chambered  in  a  16- 
gauge  shell,  put  one  thin  wad  on  the  shot, 
and  recrimped. 

While  grouse  shooting  with  a  couple  of 
friends,  one  of  our  dogs  put  up  a  wild 
turkey  and  it  ran  into  a  large  hemlock  tree, 
and  from  there  to  the  very  top  of  a  long 
bodied  poplar,  fully  one  hundred  yards 
from  where  I  stood.  I  drew  out  one  of 
my  7L2  shot  cartridges  and  put  in  one  of 
my  rebuilt  cartridges  with  21  shot.  In 
aiming,  the  turkey  looked  very  small  at  the 
distance,  but  two  of  these  shots  passed  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  bird  and  killed  it  in¬ 
stantly. 

I  should  have  said  I  cut  off  the  16-gauge 
shell,  even  with  the  12-guage,  before  plac¬ 
ing  the  21  shot  and  recrimping.  I  now  use 
a  16-gauge  gun,  and  shall  load  some  shells 
the  same  way  by  making  use  of  No.  20 
shells  for  concentrators. 

The  recrimping  is  rather  a  hard  job— 
that  is,  to  make  a  neat  job  of  it.  I  don’t 
think  the  crimping  necessary,  however,  un¬ 
less  one  should  load  both  barrels  of  his 
gun,  in  which  case  the  first  shot  is  likely 
to  jar  the  wad  loose  in  the  other  barrel. 
Tallow  will  prevent  this,  no  doubt. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbank. 
Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
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Shoot ! 


Get  hold  of  a  savage 

AUTOMATIC  today  and 
shoot  the  ten  shots  quick  and 
straight,  “as  easy  as  pointing 
your  finger.” 

The  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation  of  the 
SAVAGE  tell  only  half  the  story.  The  other 
half  comes  after  years  of  experience  with  it — 
strong,  durable,  never-failing — no  matter  how 
hard  the  service. 

When  you  want  an  Automatic  pistol  you 
want  the  best — the  surest.  See  the  SAVAGE 
today  at  your  gun  dealer’s — he  knows  guns — 
or  send  to  us  for  full  details  and  prices. 

Savage  Arms  Company 

359  Savage  Avenue-,  Utica,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  Leivis  Automatic  Machine  Gun  and 
manufacturers  of  military,  high  power  and  small  caliber  sport¬ 
ing  rifles. 


.  .  Jx't,  '  '■ 


“As  easy  as 
pointing  your  finger 


Rifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.00 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
gang-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  '506  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Ttips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


25c 

Postpaid 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

Id  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 

Sportsmen  have  known  it  tor 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
ioe.  ami  25e.  Send  ua  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
tainin’;  S%  onnces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE! 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE’S  ISLAND  OUTDONE! 
ST.  VINCENT  ISLAND,  FLA. 


GAME  PROTECTIVE 
ASS’N  MEETING 

THE  third  national  conference  of  the 
department  of  game  breeding  and  pre¬ 
serving  of  the  American  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  came  to  an  end  March 
14  with  a  dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel  at  which  nearly  300  sportsmen  and  game- 
keepers,  gathered  from  every  important 
game  state,  were  present.  The  dinner  was 
presided  over  by  Frederic  C.  Walcott,  re¬ 
tiring  chairman  of  the  department,  and  the 
report  of  the  resolutions  committee,  offered 
by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

Briefly  summarized,  .  these  resolutions 
were  as  follows : 

1.  A  call  to  the  5,000,000  sportsmen  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  loyally  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  country’s  hour  of  need  and  an 
assurance  to  the  President  that  they  would 
do  so. 

2.  A  call  upon  Congress  to  enact  at  once 
the  enabling  act,  designed  to  make  effective 
the  treaty  for  the  protection  of  birds  that 
migrate  between  this  country  and  Canada. 

3.  A  request  that  the  Biological  Survey 
institute  an  investigation  into  the  apparent 
alarming  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
woodcock  and  make  such  suggestions  as  it 
deems  fit  for  preserving  this  species. 

4.  Providing  that  a  list  of  reputable 
breeders  of  game  birds  and  mammals  be 
compiled  by  the  department  as  an  offset 
to  the  large  number  of  unscrupulous  men 
who  are  imposing  upon  the  public  at  the 
present  time. 

BUSINESS  sessions  of  the  conference 
occupied  two  days,  March  13  and  14. 
Particular  insistence  was  made  in 
most  of  the  papers  read  that  the  public  be 
educated  to  the  fact  that  the  preserving  of 
game  is  a  science  and  as  such  in  most  in¬ 
stances  is  to  be  preferred  to  long  closed 
seasons  for  the  protection  and  increase  of 
game. 

Among  subjects  that  claimed  particular 
attention  were  the  breeding  of  ruffed 
grouse,  quail  and  ringneck  pheasants.  Alex 
G.  MacVicar,  in  his  report  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  ruffed  grouse  breeding, 
announced  that  a  new  and  hopeful  experi¬ 
ment  in  breeding  this  species  would  be 
tried  out  this  year  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  Donald  MacVicar,  for  thirty 
years  head  gamekeeper  for  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.  Moving  pictures  illustrating  in 
detail  the  technique  of  pheasant  and  quail 
breeding  were  shown  by  E.  A.  Quarles. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  imposition  on 
the  public  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
breeders  who  advertise  and  sell  as  “genuine 
wild  mallard  ducks”  birds  that  are  purely  of 
the  puddle  duck  variety.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny 
showed  stereopticon  views  illustrating  the 
difference  between  the  genuine  wild  mallard 
and  the  puddle  duck  variety. 

Interesting  addresses  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  wild  life  conservation  were  made  by 
J.  B.  Harkin,  Commissioner  of  Canadian 
Parks;  Robert  Sterling  Yard,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Bradford 
Scudder,  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  guest  of  honor  at  the  dinner  was  the 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Why  not  try  a  trip  to  this  country  where  good 
sport  is  assured?  The  sportsmen  who  have  been 
come  again  year  after  year.  The  rivers  are 
full  of  salmon  and  trout,  whilst  caribou  and 
other  game  wander  over  the  country.  Write 
and  let  me  arrange  your  trip. 

J.  R.  WHITAKER 

The  Bungalow  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland 


in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  containing  over  13, 000- 
acres  of  pine  forest,  fresh  water  lakes,  grassy 
savannahs,  wild  boar,  native  Virginia  and  Osecola 
deer,  also  imported  Indian  deer,  wild  cattle,  tur¬ 
key,  millions  of  ducks  and  all  varieties  of  fish. 
The  Island  with  bungalows,  hunting  lodges,  yachts, 
boats  and  vehicles  for  sale  to  close  an  estate. 
Easily  protected.  Many  thousand  acres  of  finest 
pine  trees.  Booklet  sent  on  request.  Fot  infor¬ 
mation  inquire  V.  M.  Pierce,  663  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 
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Sportmen’s 
r  Favorite 
Shooting  Combinations 


REMINGTON 

UMC 


The  Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun — the  first  hammerless  solid  breech  re¬ 
peating  shotgun —  % 

The  Remington  UMC  Autoloading  Shotgun  with  its  locked  breech — also 
the  first  hammerless  arm  of  its  kind — 

No  sportsman  needs  to  be  told  what  such  PRACTICAL  betterments  mean 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  whole  shooting  sport.  The  simplicity,  the  easy 
operation,  the  results,  have  popularized  these  splendid  shotguns  among  the 
shooters  of  discriminating  tastes. 


Known  as  “The  Speed  Shells”  from  coast 
to  coast,  ARROW  and  NITRO  CLUB 
Steel  Lined  Shotshells  are  used  by  a 
majority  of  our  leading  trap  and  field 
shooters  because  they  are  absolutely  de¬ 
pendable  and  just  a  fraction  of  a  second 
quicker  in  getting  to  the  mark.  The 
steel  lining  does  it. 

Your  nearest  Remington  UMC  dealer— 
the  man  who  has  the  Red  Ball  Sign  of 
Sportmen’s  Headquarters  on  his  store — 
will  be  glad  to  serve  your  Remington 
UMC  wants. 

The  Remington  7Arms  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  Inc. 

Woolworth  Bldg.  New  York  City 


\ 


A  Gentleman  s  Gun 

should  be  so  engraved  as  to  proclaim  his  personality. 

I  furnish  original  designs  and  execute  engraving  of  a 
high  order.  My  work  has  proven  most  satisfactory. 

Let  me  give  your 
gun,  rifle  or  revolver 
that  exclusive,  personal 
touch. 


R.  J.  KORNBRATH 

Engraver  and  Designer 
26  State  St. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  Minister  of  Colon¬ 
ization,  Mines  and  Fisheries  of  Quebec, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  Canadian  bird  treaty. 

Each  year  the  department  awards  certi¬ 
ficates  of  merit  to  the  individual  organiza¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  opinion  of  its  executive 
council,  has  done  the  best  work  in  the 
breeding  and  preserving  of  game.  This 
year  the  certificates  were  awarded  for  best 
work  in  the  breeding  of  game  to  Samuel 
Evans,  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  and  for  best  work 
in  the  preserving  of  game,  E.  C.  Hinshaw, 
Chief  Game  Warden,  Iowa. 

E.  A.  Mcllhenny  and  William  F.  Finley 
showed  a  collection  of  moving  picture  films 
of  wild  life. 

The  following  officers  of  the  department 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Chair¬ 
man,  William  B.  Boulton,  president  Flan¬ 
ders  Club,  Flanders,  Long  Island;  vice- 
chairman,  E.  C.  Hinshaw,  chief  game  war¬ 
den,  Iowa;  treasurer,  Tracy  Dows,  Fox- 
hollow  farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. ;  secretary, 
W.  D.  Howser,  conservation  commissioner, 
Tennessee. 


A  NEW  GUN  CLUB  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION  IN  MINNESOTA 
One  of  the  most  recent  gun  clubs  to 
announce  the  promotion  of  fish  and  game 
conservation  as  definitely  part  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  is  the  Red  Lake  Falls  Gun  Club  and 
Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association, 
which  has  just  been  formed  in  Minnesota. 

Its  definite  aims,  as  expressed  in  resolu¬ 
tions  uttered  by  the  club  at  its  birth,  em¬ 
brace  restricting  the  open  season  for 
prairie  chickens  in  Minnesota  to  two  weeks 
each  year,  from  September  15  to  October 
1 ;  and  for  quail,  pheasant  and  partridges, 
from  Ocotber  15  to  November  1.  They 
also  want  the  season  on  turtle  doves,  wood¬ 
cock,  woodducks  and  plover  closed  abso¬ 
lutely  until  September  5  of  next  year. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  club: 
President,  E.  A.  Nelson ;  vice-president, 
C.  O.  Kenkel;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
William  LI.  Krueger;  finance  commission, 
P.  B.  Gaas  and  Fred  Sry. 


THE  ROBERTSON  COLLECTION 
The  J.  Ross  Robertson  Ornithological 
Collection,  embracing  a  large  number  of 
original  water  colors  depicting  early  bird 
life  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
was  recently  presented  to  the  public  library 
board  of  Toronto. 

The  collection  was  made  by  William 
Pope,  an  Englishman,  who  spent  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  life  in  Western  Ontario.  It 
forms  a  valuable  record  of  bird  life  of  the 
province  in  the  early  days. 


SILVER  TIP  FOX  PROVES  PROS- 
PECTOR’S  BEST  STRIKE 

John  Hanson,  a  prospector  of  central 
Idaho,  has  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  over 
mountain  peaks  in  search  for  veins  of 
silver  and  gold  nuggets,  but  he  never  made 
any  luckier  strike  with  his  pick  than  he 
did  with  his  gun  recently,  says  The  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle.  It  was  when  Hanson 
brought  down  a  silver  tip  fox  with  a  pelt 
valued  at  $1,000.  The  animal  was  jet  black 
except  for  a  snow  ball  at  the  end  of  the 
brush  and  a  few  white  spines  along  the 
back. 
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THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER. 

SIR  ISAACS  IDEAL  DISCIPLE  IS  NOT  NECES¬ 
SARILY  HE  WHO  CATCHES  THE  MOST  FISH. 

By  VIRGINIUS. 


THE  complete  angler  is  not  he  who  best 
catches  fish,  but  rather  he  who  catches 
fish  and  contentment. 

There  is  the  man  who  is  up  betides  and 
off  for  his  day’s  fishing  with  the  sun.  All 
day  long  he  fishes  with  all  his  might;  he 
catches  fish — plenty  of  them.  Every  min¬ 
ute  he  is  tense,  and  thoroughly  alive  to 
every  chance  for  hooking  a  fish.  When 
he  misses  a  strike,  it  annoys  him  intensely, 
and  he  works  the  harder.  He  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  expert  fisherman,  and  enjoys  his 
art  greatly;  but  his  contentment  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  day  as  he  gazes  on  the  fish 
he  has  caught. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  goes  forth 
more  leisurely.  He  too  fishes  all  day,  and 
catches  a  fish.  But  he  strolls  along  the 
stream,  not  only  awake  to  the  chances  of 
catching  fish,  but  on  the  alert  to  see  the  lit¬ 
tle  wren  that  pops  about  in  the  trees ;  the 
gray  squirrels  that  scamper  along  the 
ground  and  with  a  bound  go  tearing  up 
into  the  highest  branches.  He  finds  time 
to  lie  down  on  a  mossy  spot  and,  gazing 
up  through  the  winking  leaves,  to  smoke 


his  pipe  and  dream.  He  is  up  again  when 
the  pipe  is  finished,  perhaps  to  spend  an 
hour  over  one  small  pool.  If  he  misses  a 
rise,  he  does  not  worry;  it  offers  a  chance 
to  pit  his  skill  against  the  wariness  of 
mister  fish. 

And  the  pool  must  rest  before  he  will 
cast  again ;  this  is  welcomed  as  a  chance 
to  wander  off  through  the  woods  for  a 
while.  All  the  wild  things  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  this  angler.  He  has  all  day,  and 
the  miles  of  stream  he  covers  amount  to 
naught.  He  may  not  cover  more  than  half 
a  mile,  but  every  inch  of  that  distance 
gives  him  his  contentment ;  he  does  not 
have  to  wait  ’til  his  day’s  sport  is  over 
to  feel  contented,  or  until  he  has  creeled 
so  many  fish,  or  one  of  such  and  such  a 
size. 

The  fact  that  he  is  fishing  is  what  counts 
with  him :  to  be  off  in  the  woods  and 
meadows,  following  some  quiet  brook, 
away  from  the  strenuousness  of  every  day; 
finding  there  happiness  and  perfect  con¬ 
tentment. 

He  is  the  complete  angler. 


This  Book  Tells  the  How  of  Bait  Casting 

— gives  complete  instructions  in  this  branch  of  the  angling  sport 
for  the  beginner  and  many  valuable  ideas  for  the  veteran  will  be 
found  within  its  covers.  It  also  describes  many  specialties  which 
have  proven  popular  in  waters  from  Canada  to  Texas  and  from 
Maine  to  California.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a  story  of  boy¬ 
hood  fishing  days  that  will  make  any  sportsman’s  heart  beat 
with  enthusiasm  and  it  shows  why  bait  casting  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  means  for  landing  “Big  Ones.” 

And  This  Reel  Makes 
Skillful  Casting  Easy 

The  South  Bend  Anti-Back- 
Lash  Reel  eliminates  all 
need  of  thumbing  the 
spool  when  cast¬ 
ing  and  there¬ 
fore  makes 
the  matter  of 
becoming  a 
skilled  caster 
a  mere  question 
of  learning  to  throw 
accurately  with  the  rod.  The 
South  Bend  Reel  is  not  solely 
for  beginners.  Many  dyed-in- 
the-wool  casters  swear  by  it  because  of  its 
smooth  action,  free-running,  long-wearing  qualities  and  dependa¬ 
bility  in  all  kinds  of  service.  This  reel  possesses  the  only  true 
anti-back-lash  principle  and  as  this  feature  can  be  made  in¬ 
operative  it  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  reel.  Let  us  send 
you“The  Days  of  Real  Sport”  which  every  one  interested 
in  outdoor  sports  will  find  most  interesting.  It  de¬ 
scribes  this  reel.  Simply  give  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon. 

Address _ _  _  SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

10265 Colfax  Ave.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


South  Bend  Bait  Co. 

10265  Colfax  Ave. 

South  Bend, Ind. 

Please  sendme  a  copy  of 
your  book, “The  Days  of 
Real  Sport.” 


Name. 


You  Sportsmen  who  live  in  the  Open 

you  need 

Forest  and  Stream 


into  it 


when  you  hold  your  gun 
“right”  and  action,  locks, 
triggers,  etc.,  are  well 
lubricated  with 

Homol 

Guns  and  fishing  reels  re¬ 
spond  instantly  to  a  well- 
directed  drop  of  HOMOL.  A 
sluggish  or  rusty  gun  or  reel 
may  spoil  your  outing — and 
your  temper. 

Lubricate  and  prevent  rust 
with  HOMOL. 

Five  ounces  of  generously 
good  oil  in  the  HOMOL  patent 
can.  Can’t  leak,  always  ready. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet 
received  his  supply  of 
HOMOL,  send  us  his  name  and 
a  quarter  and  we  will  put  a 
caninyourhands 
promptly,  car¬ 
riage  prepaid. 

WM.  PETERMAN,  Inc. 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Reload  Your  Shells 

It  is  easy,  good  sport  and  cuts  your 
ammunition  bill  way  down. 

Use 

Ideal  Reloading  Tools 

They  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
You  should  know  all  about  this. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  get 

The  Ideal 
Hand  Book 

It  tells  you  about 
powders,  bullets, 
primers,  tools, 
methods  of  loading  and  reloading  shot¬ 
gun,  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition — 
How  to  cast  bullets,  measure  powder 
accurately,  gives  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration  and  energy — How  to  find 
twist  in  rifle  barrel,  tables  reducing 
grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun  or 
smooth  bore  gauges.  160  pages  of 
information  every  shooter  needs.  This 
splendid  book  free  for  6  cts.  postage. 

Send  for  It 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

270  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Fishing’s  Great 

in  the 

Deep  Maine  Woods 

Every  delight  of  the  wilds  under 
conditions  as  easy  or  as  rigorous 
as  you  care  to  make  them. 

HUNTING,  CANOEING, 
CAMPING,  HIKING 

in  the  finest  virgin  country, 
teeming  with  fish  and  all  kinds 
of  game. 

Experienced  guides,  licensed  by 
the  State  of  Maine,  make  condi¬ 
tions  ideal  for  the  safe  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  solitudes.  All  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  comfort  of  ladies 
and  youngsters. 

Allagash  River  canoe 
trips  through  unbroken 
forest — 20  to  200  miles. 

Easily  accessible  and  not  expensive 
— through  sleepers. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  copy  of 
In  the  Maine  Woods,  1917.” 
Articles,  illustrations  and  col¬ 
ored  sectional  maps  showing 
fishing  waters,  distances  and 
how  to  take  the  many  trips 
available.  It  gives  routes, 
locations  of  hotels  and 
camps  .  and  their  rates,  in¬ 
formation  about  guides — in 
short  all  one  wishes  to  know. 

The  supply  of  these  books  is 
limited.  Send  at  once. 

Address  l  acatioti  Bureau 
Department  C 


Bangor,  Me. 


A  Reel  Sensation ! 

Here  is  a  new  reel  that  double; 
the  pleasure  of  fly  fishing. 

In  mechanical  perfection,  the  Rainbow  Reel  1 
equal  to  the  best  importec 
type,  while  at  its  price,  it  1 
unquestionably  the  best  fli 
reel  that  money  can  buy 
Exceptionally  light 
weighing  only  3%  0z.,  ye 
strong  enough  tl>  stand  th< 
hardest,  usage.  Compact  ir 
size,  yet  gives  good  line  ca¬ 
pacity. 

So  perfectly  balanced,  s< 
smooth  running  so  sturdy 
so  convenient  in  its  "taka- 
part"  feature,  Uiat  you  se- 
,  ^ure  a  degree  of  pleasun 
t  from  fly  fishing  never  befon 
'f  )  experienced.  Price  $5.00. 
FREE:  Send  for  de 
scriptive  pamphlet 
A.  F.  Meisselbach  &  Bro. 

3  Congress  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TO  LURE  THE  WILY  TROUT 


(continued 

stream.  This  general  impression  is,  and 
must  be,  the  ground  work  of  our  imita¬ 
tion. 

CONSIDERATIONS  of  convenience 
often  lead  us  to  be  content  with 
something  short  of  what  we  might 
with  more  labor  accomplish.  After  all, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  trout, 
under  advantageous  circumstances,  sees 
our  artificial  fly  for  but  one  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  we  can  easily  believe  that  after 
a  certain  stage  is  reached,  each  degree 
of  closer  resemblance  to  nature  has  a 
smaller  value  than  the  last;  and  that  if 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  natural 
are  expressed  in  the  artificial,  the  latter 
may  be  considered  a  good  one. 

Take  the  Olive  Dun  for  example.  This 
fly  lias  a  body  olive  ^een  down  the 
back,  olive  yellow  underneath,  and  sides 
ribbed  with  both  colors.  Since  the 
sides  are  most  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  fish,  their  impresion  on  the  eye  must 
so  predominate  as  to  make  it  sufficient 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  artificial 
should  uniformly  resemble  them. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  my  remarks 
regarding  the  state  of  consciousness,  ex¬ 
isting  in  a  feeding  fish,  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  anglers  advocate  a  theory  that 
has  for  its  basis  the  statement  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  an 
artificial  fly  resembling  the  natural  in 
most  respects,  but  with  such  a  difference 
as  might'  be  expected  to  excite  curiosity 
but  not  engender  fright.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  worthy  of  our  attention; 
at  a  future  date  I  will  allude  to  it.  If 
applied  only  at  times,  when  fish  are  not 
on  the  feed,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration; 
otherwise  it  depends  upon  an  obvious 
fallacy,  when  its  application  is  extended. 
When  the  fish  have  banqueted  to  satiety 
and  have  retired  to  enjoy  their  siesta 
sub-tegmine  fagi,  it  is  useless  to  make  an 
appeal  to  their  appetites;  and  a  more 
puerile  proceeding  cannot  he  conceived 
than  to  catch  some  insect  that  may  be 
in  evidence  in  the  locality,  tie  its  coun¬ 
terpart  beside  the  stream,  and  hope  by 
this  procedure  to  secure  a  rise.  This 
advice  you  will  find  in  the  literature  of 
angling.  Candor  compels  me  to  state 
that  I  pursued  this  idiotic  method,  the 
success  of  which  can  be  very  easily  sur¬ 
mised. 

DO  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
the  exact  imitation  theory  is  the 
only  successful  appeal  that  can  be 
made  to  the  salmonidae.  The  statement 
is  not  correct,  and  misleading  to  the 
angler  in  the  extreme.  In  a  short 
article  of  this  character,  it  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  outline  the  leading  points,  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  details;  and  these  details 
are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  In  another  letter,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  when  fish  are  not  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  flies  that  are  most  efficient 
for  their  capture  when  lethargic.  To  do 
this  part  of  it  requires  careful  study,  but 
you  have  my  assurance  that  I  will  make 
no  statement  I  cannot  substantiate  by 
logical  reasoning. 


FROM  PAGE  204) 

Fact  confirms  the  inference,  that  as 
dry-fly  fishing  is  a  development  of  wet- 
fly  fishing,  of  a  necessity  the  artificial 
lures  employed  in  the  newer  style  should 
be  developments  of  those  used  in  the 
older.  In  the  hackle  and  wings  of  the 
dry-fly,  the  results  of  this  developing 
process  are  chiefly  noticeable.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  the  fibres  of  the 
hackles  for  the  purpose,  is  firstly,  of 
supporting  the  fly  when  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  of  affording  greater  resistance  to 
its  descent,  also  decreasing  the  impetus 
of  its  impact  on  the  water.  The  split- 
wings  usually  employed,  acting  like  a 
parachute,  fulfil  the  same  purpose. 

IN  almost  every  case  of  practical  im¬ 
portance,  a  body  which  does  not  sink 
to  the  bottom,  displaces  a  quantity  of 
fluid  equal  in  weight  to  itself.  This 
Archimedean  rule  is  but  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  to  the  dry-fly  angler.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  particles  at  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  and  those  beneath.  The 
cohesive  power  of  the  latter  is  practically 
nothing,  whereas  that  of  the  former  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
to  assume  all  the  properties  of  an  elastic 
skin.  This  will  explain  tthe  well-known 
fact  that  a  dry  and  well  polished  needle 
will  float.  If  the  surface  of  the  needle 
be  rough,  the  water  will  creep  over  it, 
and  the  supporting  skin  beneath  give 
way. 

Place  a  dry-fly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  an  upright  or  “cocked’'  posi¬ 
tion.  Its  displacement  is  very  small, 
little  more  than  the  bend  of  the  hook 
being  under  water.  Sink  the  fly,  press¬ 
ing  it  well  under  the  water.  On  the 
pressure  being  removed,  if  it  be  a  typical 
dry-fly  it  wil  rise  rapidly  until  the  tips 
of  the  wings  touch  the  surface,  where 
it  will  remain  entirely  submerged, — held 
down  by  the  elastic  skin  on  the  water, 
which  before,  when  it  was  floating  proper¬ 
ly,  held  it  up. 

THE  influence  of  this  elastic  skin  in 
dry-fly  fishing,  is  supreme.  The 
case  of  the  dry-fly  made  of  feathers, 
which  have  lost  their  natural  oil,  is  such 
that  the  stretched  elastic  skin  will  creep 
over  it  and  pull  the  fly  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  Since  the  surface  of  oil  and 

water  will  not  adhere,  oiling  the 
feathers  prevents  the  water  from  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  fly— enabling  it  to  float  for 
a  much  longer  time.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  “oil  tip,”  indispensable  in  aiding 
the  angler  to  dry  his  fly  when  off  the 
water,  and  equally  important  when  the 
fly  is  on  the  water. 

I  suggest  the  following  “oil  tip”  to  my 
brother  anglers,  as  being  an  exceedingly 
good  one.  Place  a  few  pieces  of  paraffine 
wax  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  add  twice 
the  volume  of  paraffine  oil.  Place  the 
bottle  in  hot  water,  shaking  it  now  and 
again  untii  the  wax  and  oil  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  together.  Now  immerse 
the  flies  in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
take  them  out  and  press  them  gently 
between  two  folds  of  a  cloth,  to  remove 
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the  superfluous  dressing.  That  a  fly  will 
float  is  indispensable  to  the  illusion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  exact  imitation  theory;  and 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  oil 
tip  if  the  fly  is  constructed  with  feathers. 

A  really  good  fly  should  be  consructed: 

1.  To  fall  in  the  correct  position. 

2.  To  fall  so  gently  on  the  skin  of  the 
water  as  not  to  break  through  it. 

3.  To  distribute  its  weight  evenly  on 
the  surface  of  the  stream. 

4.  To  prevent  the  skin  on  the  water 
from  creeping  over  it. 

MY  river,  the  river  of  my  study  and 
my  love,  is  flowing  calmly  and 
peacefully  in  its  shadow,  greenly 
onward  to  the  sea.  The  placid  pools 
transmit  the  same  reflections,  the  sun¬ 
light  glistens  on  its  shallows,  and  on  its 
meadows.  The  lilium  canadense  lifts  its 
royal  crown  above  the  waving  green,  the 
scarlet  cardinal  flower  flashes  along  its 
bank,  and  with  its  harmonic  coloring 
lends  enchantment  to  the  scene.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  is  unchanged,  since  forty  years 
ago  I  launched  my  birch  canoe  below  the 
fountains  which  mark  the  boundary  of 
its  impetuous  source.  But  there  is  an 
invisible  something  about  my  river  that 
had  little  or  no  existence  then.  It  thrills 
along  its  rips,  permeats  its  stretches,  and 
broods  with  sombre  wings  above  its  en¬ 
tire  course. 

The  element  of  fear  has  entered  into 
the  life  of  the  few  remaining  denizens  of 


In  Variety, 
Quantity,  and 
Speed  of  Catch 

nothing  equals  the  first  prize 
winner  of  the  1916  Field  and 
Stream  contest — the 


Rush.  Jango^Jinnow 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

Its  sensational  record  catches  of  game  fish  have  made  it  the 
favorite  alike  of  professional  and  amateur  anglers. 

Ideal  for  trolling  or  casting.  Has  all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a 
live  minnow.  Practically  weedless.  Floats  when  idle.  Won’t 
catch  on  bottom. 

Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood.  Each  packed  in  neat  box.  Our 
Radiant  Bait  glows  at  night — that’s  when  the  big  ones  feed. 


At  your  dealer’s  or  sent,  postpaid. 
for  dealer’s  name  and  /  OC 

Set  of  4,  assorted  colors,  $3.00. 

DEALERS — If  you  haven’ t  yet  stocked  this 
popular  bait,  send  me  your  jobber’s  name 
and  get  my  generous  profit  proposition. 

J.  K.  RUSH 

963  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Rush  Tango  Minnow  Is  the  original  swuM.uing, 
diving,  wobbler  bait;  fully  covered  by  patents.  Includ¬ 
ing  Wells  Basic  Patents. 


IF  YOU  GO  FISHING 

YOU  NEED  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


(Game  and  Fishing  Laws  in  Brief:  Price  25c) 


118  E.  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CELE]B  RATED  R/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIES  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail-Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish,  in 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making.  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


> 


J  /  2?  TT  has  the  widest 
—  I  range  of  wigg- 
ling  movement 
ever  put  into  a  bait— 
and  no  crooked  body  or 
freak  projections  to  spoil  the 
aim  and  cause  tiresome  and  ex¬ 
cessive  water  resistance  when  reeling 
s  in-  Every  one  is  a  sure  wiggler — casts 
\  like  a  bullet  and  comes  in  free  of 
'  weeds  and  snags.  The  patent 
nn  protecting  collar  and  tipped- 
\  down  angle  of  travel  make 


FishS, ur<? 
Sria^less 


pull  safely 
through 
we  e  d  s  and 
snags  with¬ 
out  interfer¬ 
ed  J  l  ing  with  hooking 
i  ' /  qualities.  The 

I  •  weed  can’t  get  the  hooks 

^  y  —  andthefishcan  tmlss  ’em. 

I  And  Oh,  how  it  wiggles! 

r  Made  in  popular  red-and-white, 
imitation  crab  and  other  colors  of  Hed- 
don’s  non-cracking  porcelain  enamel. 
Retails  at  90c  each — four  for  $3.00. 

Write  for  the  Heddon  Art  Book  of 
Dowagiac  Rods,  Reels  and  Minnows. 

James  Heddon’s  Sons 

Box  17  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


LOUIS  RHEADS  N6WBASS  PLUG 

THEWAGA-WAGA” 


NATURAL  SIZE 


Carved  Wood  Propeller,  Price  $1.00 
Steel  Blade  Propeller,  “  75c. 

P ainted  Red,  Green,  Blue  and  White. 

Head  and  tail  hooks  put  on  to  suit.  Tail  wags  from  side  to  side 
Baits  sent  on  receipt  of  price  ;  if  not  satisfactory,  and  returnei 
as  sent,  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


Address  LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOME  PEOPLE 


Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00 


Those  who  use  Al.  Foss  Pork  Rind 
Minnows,  simply  lack  the  will  power  to 
change  lures,  but  spend  the  time  fishing, 
that  they  formerly  consumed  in  trying  to 
find  one  that  they  could  catch  fish  with. 

The  Oriental  and  Little  Egypt  Wigglers 
for  Bait-casting  and  trolling,  the  Skidder 
for  shallow  and  weedy  water. 

We  put  up  specially  for  these  lures,  Pork 
grease,  and  the  genuine  bear  our  label. 

We  would  prefer  to  sell  you  through  our 
$3.00  for  full  set  of  samples  and  one  extra 

Made  by  AL.  FOSS 

1726  to  1736  Columbus  Road 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


are  still  ploughing  with  a  crooked 
stick,  others  continue  to  fish  with 

wooden  plugs,  covered  with  GANG 
HOOKS,  while  the  “live  ones”  are 
fishing  with  Al.  Foss  Pork  Rind 

Minnows. 

Now,  Mr.  Fisherman,  does  not 

common  sense  tell  you  that  if  you 
are  continually  changing  from  one 
lure  to  another,  that  there  is  a 
screw  loose  somewhere,  and  you 

have  not  found  the  right  one  yet? 


Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75c. 

Rind  Strips,  that  are  thin  and  flexible,  free  from 

dealer,  BUT  if  he  is  “asleep  at  the  switch”  send 
jar  Pork  Rind  Strips. 


Skidder  75c. 


its  waters.  But  evolution  is  throwing 
around  them  a  mantle  of  protection,  and 
they  are  becoming  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  bold  and  ob¬ 
trusive  coloring  of  the  ordinary  artificial 
lure.  There  is  no  true  sport  in  which  the 
element  of  chance  between  the  pursuer 
and  pursued  is  not  fairly  even.  This 
river  is  persistently  bait  fished,  and  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the 
fish  will  be  decimated  by  this  unsports¬ 
manlike  procedure,  over  which  the  effort 
of  evolution  in  their  defence  has  no  con¬ 
trol. 

THE  river  has  whispered  to  me  its 
story,  and  if  I  have  interpreted  it 
aright,  the  remarks  I  have  made  in 
this  article  are  correct.  If  fate  is  pro¬ 
pitious,  we  will  journey  down  it  together, 
and  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  our  opinions  and  ideas.  The 
catching  of  fish  will  contribute  to  only  a 
portion  of  our  pleasure.  Inside  the 
charmed  circle  of  Angler’s  Land — with¬ 
out  whose  borders  black  Care  and  the 
avenging  Furies  forever  pitch  their  tents, 
but  never  enter — there  is  a  world  of 
beauty.  The  rhythmic  cadence  of  the 
classical  pastoral  poetry  of  Merrie  Eng¬ 
land  dwells  in  the  heart  of  its  dawns,  its 
eves  and  cloudless  days. 

If  we  possess  an  admiration  and  love 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  it  will  so  in¬ 
fluence  us  that  the  cares  and  sorrows  of 
life  will  fade  like  the  phantoms  of  un¬ 
pleasant  dreams, — for  in  this  land  of  for¬ 
getfulness,  Hope  with  her  radiant  arch 
spans  all  its  green  hills,  and  its  flowers. 


THE  CHARM  OF  THE  ESOPUS 

(continued  FROM  PAGE  200 ) 
the  roadside  gypsy  fashion,  and  envied  by 
the  occupants  of  other  cars  that  shot  by,  we 
supped  on  bacon  and  eggs  and  coffee,  with 
fruit  and  cake  for  dessert.  Packed  up  and 
on  our  way  again,  the  time  went  swiftly, 
and  it  was  almost  with  a  shock  of  surprise 
that  we  reached  Kingston,  where  we  called 
mein  host  at  Phoenicia,  to  tell  him  that  we 
might  get  in  late,  and  to  be  sure  and  keep 
the  door  open  for  us.  This  little  fore¬ 
thought  was  prompted  by  experiences  at 
coming  to  country  hotels  “after  closing 
hour”. 

KINGSTON  was  as  far  as  any  of  us 
had  gone  In  a  car,  and  we  looked 
upon  the  next  twenty  miles  with 
some  foreboding.  But  our  anxiety  was  un¬ 
necessary.  We  found  the  road  with  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  it  was  a  good  one.  It 
was  now  deserted ;  almost  every  house  we 
passed  was  dark  from  door  step  to  peak 
of  roof.  The  countryside  was  asleep.  So 
we  shot  along,  guided  by  the  white  fences 
which  seemed  put  there  just  to  guide  such 
nocturnal  journeyers  as  we.  Despite  the 
approach  of  Tune  the  air  was  cold  and 
almost  frosty,  so  it  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  we  finally  slid  up  to  the  door  of 
our  hotel  in  Phoenicia. 

As  I  dressed  I  wondered  if  I  had  given 
the  doctor  a  “bad  tip,”  if  we  should  get 
enough  sport  with  the  trout  to  make  the 
trip  worth  while. 

We  met  at  breakfast,  dressed  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  flannel,  khaki,  and  waders,  and  I 
suggested  (influenced  by  the  trip  of  the 
year  before)  that  we  put  in  a  number  of 
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miles  up  stream.  So  at  a  bridge  between 
Shandaken  and  Big  Indian  I  was  elected 
to  make  the  start.  They  would  meet  me 
for  lunch  a  mile  down  stream.  So  with  the 
time-hallowed  salutation  and  valedictory  of 
all  good  fishermen  the  world  over — “Good 
luck  !” — we  parted. 

FROM  the  time  of  my  first  fishing  trip 
I  have  never  failed  to  have  what 
must  be  a  distant  cousin  to  “buck 
fever,”  when  I  approach  a  stream  for  my 
first  fishing  of  the  year.  I  find  myself  so 
eager  to  wet  the  line  that  my  fingers  seem 
all  thumbs.  I  prick  myself  with  the  hook. 

I  twist  the  line  around  the  rod  as  I  weave 
it  through  the  guides.  I  drop  my  fly  hook 
and  strew  the  ground  with  the  flies.  Alto¬ 
gether,  I  act  like  the  green  and  gawky 
youth  in  his  first  evening  dress,  as  he  walks 
into  a  ballroom  where  beautiful  women  and 
handsome  men  are  at  ease. 

But  finally,  after  many  false  starts  and 
much  wasted  motion,  I  slid  down  the  bank 
and  into  the  cold  rushing  water.  The 
stream  here  is  perceptibly  smaller  than  at 
Phoenicia,  but  is  still  splendid  fishing  water. 

I  tangled  my  first  cast — I  always  do — but 
after  a  few  of  them  I  got  myself  in  hand 
and  performed  creditably — with  two  flies, 
a  Cahill  for  a  tail  fly  and  a  Black  Gnat 
for  dropper. 

Commend  me  to  a  stream  like  this ! 

It  is  rarely  straight,  twisting  and  turn¬ 
ing,  not  perhaps  like  that  old  Grecian  river 
Maeander  in  the  classics,  but  with  many  a 
charming  bend  and  curve,  here  with  banks 
cut  through  a  blossomed  meadow,  and  there  j 
with  walls  of  rock.  Here  a  patch  of  pleas¬ 
ant,  sweet-smelling  woodland,  there  a  brist¬ 
ly  growth  of  alders  and  small  underbrush. 
And  the  river  itself : 

Pools?  Plenty  of  them,  deep  enough  for 
whales  of  trout,  with  shingly  riffles  in  be¬ 
tween,  beloved  of  feeding  trout  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  . 


THE  time  flew.  I  was  doing  my  cast¬ 
ing  right  manfully — yet  catching 
nothing.  Disappointed?  Of  course 
— some,  but  having  a  splendid  time  all  the 
same.  I  had  a  new  and  fascinating  stream 
to  study,  the  sunshine  was  bright,  the  birds 
were  singing  in  harmony  with  the  song  of 
the  waters,  the  air  was  mild,  nature  was 
smiling,  and  all  the  world  was  young  and 
innocent,  green  and  beautiful  with  May, 
blossomed  with  June. 

I  changed  flies  several  times — Stone, 
Alder,  Queen,  and  Coachman — but  couldn’t 
hit  upon  the  lucky  combination.  I  had  seen 
but  one  trout  rising,  and  he  was  evidently 
a  small  fish.  He  was  advertising  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  long  shallow  pool,  where  there 
was  no  cover  and  where  he  doubtless  had 
been  watching  my  steps  for  a  half  hour 
before  I  found  him.  But  several  casts  into 
the  rings  made  by  his  rises  proved  of  no 
avail. 

Toward  noon — I  was  not  far  from'  the 
spot  where  we  were  to  meet  for  lunch — I 
came  upon  a  neat  pool  straddled  by  a 
bridge.  Beyond,  the  river  broke  into  a  long 
stretch  of  riffles,  which  carried  it  down  a 
descent  of  considerable  pitch,  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  miniature  gorge  below.  The 
pool  looked  no  better  than  many  that  I 
had  fished  that  morning  without  success, 
and  the  riffles  seemed  positively  unprom¬ 
ising. 


Dressed  for  the  Occasion! 

For  keener  enjoyment  of  the  Great  Out-of- 
Doors,  provide  yourself  with  clothes  that  fit  the 
occasion. 

Made  of  durable,  army 
duck  “Cravenette-proofed 
UXD&fy  for  protection  in  stormy 
mu  1 1  =*■  weather.  Many  styles — 

real  service  and  comfort. 

Kamp-it  is  lighter 

■it 


not  essential. 


in  weight,  stylishly 
tailored  for  sum¬ 
mer  use  and  where 
rainproof  qualities 
M'ade  for  both  men  and  women. 
If  your  sporting  goods  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  for  Style  Book  illus¬ 
trating  the  complete  line. 

Utica-Duxbak  Corporation 

Succes  ors  to 
Bird,  Jones  &  Kenyon 

10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THEJjSHANNON  TWIN  SPINNER 

'  NEVER  MISSES  A  STRIKE 
ABSOLUTELY  WEEDLESS 

The  wires  and  the  whirling  blades  absolutely 
prevent  fouling  or  nicking  up  loose  weeds, 
yet  the  hook  is  entirely  open  and  hooks  every 
fish  that  strikes.  They  can’t  miss  it.  Fish 
in  weeds,  lilies  or  snags,  open  water,  shallow 
water  or  water  15  feet  deep.  Fish  anywhere 
the  fish  are. 

Herbert  T.  Landauer,  Attorney  at  Law, 

Peoria,  Ill.,  says:  „ 

“Undoubtedly  the  greatest  bass  getter  I  ever  used,  uot  28 
fine  bass  first  day  and  don’t  believe  I  missed  a  strike  all  summer. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Catalog  in  colors  showing  Shannon 
Spinner,  Mascot,  Struggling  Mouse,  Humdinges  and  Coaxer 
Baits,  lines,  weedless  hooks,  rods,  reels,  etc. 


Patent 

pending 


With  Red  Fly.  like 
cut.  65c.,  postage  2c. 
Plain,  for  Pork  Rind, 
etc.,  40c„  postage  2c. 


jailb,  lines,  WCCU1C33  l  VUJ,  a  Vi.v. 

Mfd.  by  THEjW.  J.  JAMISON  CO.,  Dept.  S.  736  S.  California  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Trout,  Bass 
Salmon 

Can’t  See  nor 
Break  the 

Joe  Welch 
Leader 

It  has  no  Knots 

Reg.  in  U.  S.  Gt.  Britain  nor  Splices 
and  Can. 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader 
comes  in  five  sizes,  from  a  silk-gut 
thread  of  4  pounds  capacity,  to  the 
No.  1  size,  guaranteed  to  stand  a 
strain  of  30  pounds.  An  eastern 
sportsman  soaked  a  No.  2  size  leader 
(15-lb.  test)  48  hours,  and  applied  a 
strain  of  18  pounds  without  breaking 
it.  Others  write  fish  struck  lures  on 
this  leader  when  refusing  the  same 
lures  on  ordinary  leaders.  It  casts 
no  reflected  light.  Its  strength  and 
invisibility  were  praised  last  season 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  Thousands 
sold  and  not  one  complaint.  Leader 
is  unaffected  by  climate  or  salt  water. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  3-foot 
sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  registered  packet. 

I  11/  1  1  Sole  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Joe  Welsh,  pasadena,  cal. 


Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  Direct  with 
the  Manufacturer 


We  have  always  set  an  inflexible  standard  for  the 
Edward  vom  Hofe  Tackle.  Each  article  must 
represent  the  maximuni  value  at  its  price.  May 
we  suggest  that  you  will  have  cause  to  congratulate 
yourself  if  you  will  call  at  our  Tackle  Salesrooms 
and  purchase  your  fishing  outfit.  If  too  far  away 
to  call. 

Send  postal  for  a  copy  of  our  17S  page  Catalog. 

Edward  vom  Hofe&  Company 

106  Fulton  Street  New&Yorkf  City 


Worth  far  more  than  Its  weight  In  gold  to 
the  hunter,  trapper  or  camper,  or  to  anyone 
who  may  find  himself  without  shelter.  Every 
soldier  and  militiaman  ought  to 
have  one.  Holds  enough  matches 
for  several  days  and  Is  absolutely 
waterproof.  Made  of  seamless  brass 
with  water-tight  cover.  Size  of  10- 
gauge  shell — -just  right  for  pocket. 

Thousands  of  dozens  used  by  Euro¬ 
pean  soldiers  and  officers.  Get  one  now 
— be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

50c.  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 
or  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
price.  If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  Majble’s  Game- 
Getter  Gun  and  Sixty  Specialties  for 
Sportsmen. 

|  MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFC.  CO. 
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FLY  TIME 


This  does  not  mean  you  have  to  use  Mosquito  dope,  but 

FLIES  THAT  CATCH  THE  TROUT 

Imported  Dry  Flies  $1.50  dozen.  Midge  Flies  $1.00  dozen.  Closed  wing  Flies  50c.  to  $1.00  dozen. 
LEADERS — Drawn  gut  extra  fine  for  Dry  Flies  15c.  to  50c.  each.  Tapered  gut  with  extra  loop,  1,  2, 
3  yards,  15c.  to  75c. 

VICTORY— High  grade  Fly  Rods  $18,  others  up  to  $35.  A  full  line  of  Steel  and  Split  Bamboo  Rods 
$1.50  and  up.  On  receipt  of  5c.  will  mail  Fishing  Tackle  catologue  jNo.  73F 

Schoverling  Daly  &  Qalej 


302-304  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


Our.Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
50  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 

Trout  Flies 


For  Trial,  Send  Us 
Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quailty  C 
Bass  Flies 
GauzeWing 


for  an  assorted  doz. 
Regular  price. ..24c. 
for  an  assorted  doz. 
Regular  price. .  .60c. 
for  an  assorted  doz. 
Regular  price...  34c. 
for  an  assorted  doz. 
Regular  price.  .  .96c. 
for  an  assorted  doz. 
Regular  price. .  .$1.00 


2.00 

for  an  assorted  doz. 
Regular  price ..  .$3.50 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9K  feet . $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5J4,  6 or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4J4,  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings.  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWNJ  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  K.  KIFFE  CO.,  5^LB  Yordkway 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


The  Choice 
of  Professionals 

If  experts — men  who  make 
their  living  by  their  skill  in 
bait  casting — use 

Takapart 

Bait  Casting  Reel 

it  is  plainly  to  the  interest  of  the 
amateur  angler  to  use  no  other 
kind.  Best  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Meisselbach  Reels 
is  that  they  have  won  more 
Field  and  Stream  Contest 
Prizes  than  any  other  reel. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Taka¬ 
part  Reel,  $5.50;  and  Tripart  Reel, 
“little  brother  of  the  Takapart,”  $4.50. 
Write  for  Catalog 
A.  F.  MfISSELBACH  &  BRO. 


RPEDO 
CANOE 

the  "Dean”  Racing 
Canoe  that  holds  ALL 
the  American  Championships,  but  the 
pleasure  model,  speedy,  light,  grace¬ 
ful,  built  for  comfort  and  safety, 
‘‘Walter  Dean"  finish  throughout. 
NEW  CATALOGUE  Just  Issued  and  sample 
of  brass  joint  construction  mailed  FREE. 
WALTER  DEAN  Canoe  and  Boat  Co. 
Dept.  K  Toronto,  Can. 
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Electric  Row  Boat  Motor 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an 
Electric  Launch.  Buy  a 
|  Jewel  Detachable  Row  Boat 
Motor  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  No  odor  or 
dangerous  gasoline. 

Simple,  noiseless  and 
powerful.  Attaches  to  any 
Row  Boat  and  runs  on  two 
six  volt  Batteries.  This 
is  our  5th  successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  pat 
ented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  and( 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  nevv  automo-  - 
bile  starting  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money. 

6-60  Special  $8.50. 

Motorcycle  Electric  Lighting  System 
The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery 
complete  lighting  system  is  in  great  demand. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  Catalog  P. 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N.  Fifth  Ave  ,  Chicago 


and 


DISCOVERING  OUTDOOR  AMERICA  . 

(continued  FROM  PAGE  201 ) 

THE  next  half  day  you  have — or  bet¬ 
ter  still  the  next  free  evening — have 
the  wife  give  you  an  early  supper. 
Take  out  the  little  short  casting  rod,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  the  longer  more  flexible  bait 
rod.  Put  a  couple  or  ordinary  kidney¬ 
shaped  trolling  spoons  in  your  pocket,  and 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  on 
hand  live  bait,  put  a  few  of  these  in  a 
Mason' jar  and  slip  that  into  y'our  pocket 
as  well.  Now  let  us  walk  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  creek  or  river  or  pond  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Man)',  or  all,  of  the  humming  noisy 
mills  are  closed  down  for  the  night.  The 
factories  are  empty,  and  the  familiar 
stream  even  here  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
has  an  unfamiliar  deserted  appearance. 
Qne  could  almost  imagine  it  .were  not  the 
village  stream,  so  different  it  appears  when 
viewed  at  an  unaccustomed  hour,  envel¬ 
oped  in  the  early  evening  quiet.  Just  here 
a  moss  covered  slime  stained  boulder  lifts 
its  head  in  mid  current. 

Now  for  discovery. 

String  up  the  rod  of  your  choice,  and 
attach  to  your  line  the  first  spoon  that 
comes  to  hand  from  your  pocket. — This  is 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  the  first  at 
hand  may  well  prove  to  he  the  best.— 
Now  cast  it  well  out,  beyond  and  just 
above  the  break  of  water  at  the  head  of 
the  rock  and  let  the  current  swing  it  down, 
spinning,  until  it  tugs  at  your  rod  far  down 
the  stream.  Now  reel  in  slowly  and  cast 
again.  If  there  is  “nothing  doing,”  and 
you  are  provided  with  live  minnows,  slip 
off  the  spoon  and  hitch  on  a  hook  and  try 
the  same  expedient  with  the  minnow. 

HELLO — snagged? — minnow  gone? 

Ah-ha !  I  told  you  so.  Fished 
out,  is  it  ?  What  do  you  think  about 
it  now?  It  took  a  stranger  who  had  never 
even  seen  your  town  or  met  you  to  tell  you 
the  trick,  didn’t  it?  Well,  you  never  can 
tell  and  I  won’t  crow  too  loud.  I’ll  even 
make  a  confession — in  strict  confidence — 

I  only  commenced  “discovering”  last  sea¬ 
son  myself. 

Many  a  time  I  have  arisen  early  in  the 
morning  (my  wife  calls  it  late  at  night), 
eaten  a  hasty  breakfast,  cranked  up  the 
car  and  ridden  many  a  dustv  mile  that  T 
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might  have  a  few  hours  really  good  fish¬ 
ing,  only  to  find  that  a  dozen  other  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  kindly  Walton  had  been  im¬ 
bued  with  the  same  impulse  and  that  all, 
apparently,  had  hit  upon  this  one  stream 
as  being  the  furthest  from  home  and 
consequently  least  likely  to  be  the  objec¬ 
tive  point  of  the  “other  fellow.”  How 
many  brooks  and  streams  have  I  passed, 
time  and  time  again,  on  one  of  these  wild 
goose  chases  in  search  of  the  ever-fur- 
ther-beyond  brook,  that  is  not  fished 
and  in  which  the  trout  are  all  half 
pounders  and  always  on  the  feed.  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  been  fishing  the  fished-out 
brooks  and  troutless  streams  near  at 
hand.  But  I  am  saying  little  regarding 
the  results,  to  even  my  most  intimate 
fishing  friends:  We  are  all  selfish  when 
it  comes  to  discoveries. 


CALIFORNIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
DENIES  DUCKS  ARE  DOOMED 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Knowing  that  you  desire  to  be  accurate 
in  all  statements  printed  in  your  valuable 
paper,  I  hasten  to  correct  a  mis-statement 
of  facts  in  a  letter  addressed  to  you  re¬ 
cently  by  C.  E.  Cook,  of  San  Francisco. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Cook  says  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  respect  paid  to  the  game  laws 
in  the  state  of  California.  We  are  sending 
you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  our 
24th  biennial  report.  If  you  will  refer  to 
pages  239  and  240,  you  will  find  a  record 
of  prosecutions  which  have  been  instituted 
during  the  biennial  period  of  1914-1916. 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  this  record;  in 
fact,  we  believe  it  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  state  in  the  union. 

Mr.  Cook  goes  on  further  to  state  that 
the  season  now  closed  (ducks)  has  been 
one  of  the  poorest  we  have  ever  had  in 
California.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  not 
been  as  good  a  season  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  practically  all  sections  of  the 
state  where  ducks  are  to  be  found,  limits 
were  the  rule.  This  is  true  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys, 
in  the  bay  region  and  in  the  Elk  Horn 
country  on  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay ; 
in  fact,  all  over  the  state. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  open  season, 
I  was  shooting  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
and  I  can  honestly  state  that  at  one  time 
there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
ducks  within  a  short  distance  of  my  blind. 
Although  I  have  hunted  for  many  years, 
I  have  not  seen  for  a  long  while  as  many 
ducks  as  I  have  during  the  past  open  sea¬ 
son.  At  the  present  time  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  canvasback  ducks  to  be*  seen 
throughout  the  bay  section.  That  they  are 
not  molested  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  come  in  close  to  the  shore  and  are 
not  afraid  of  human  beings. 

J.  S.  Hunter,  M.  H., 
Assistant  Executive  Officer, 

Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  California 
[This  communication  is  published  with 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Cook’s  letter  should  be 
answered. 

Game  is  increasing  all  over  the  country 
and,  personally,  the  writer  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  present  fish  and  game  com¬ 
mission  of  California  is  rendering  the  state 
sterling  service. — Ed.] 
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GivcYbur  Outboard  Motor AChance 

Y 


OU  can’t  attach  it  to  just  any  old  boat  and  expect  it  to  give 
service.  Get  a  Mullins  Outboard  Special— 14  feet  of  real 
especially  designed  for  use  XT' 

with  detachable  motors. 

Stern  construction  neu¬ 
tralizes  vibration  from 
motor;  rides  on  an  even 
keel  and  does  not  bury  at 
the  stern 


good 

boat, 


The  Outboard  Special  is  built 
of  steel — light,  speedy,  roomy 
and  safe.  Will  stand  up  and 
give  service  year  after  year. 

Equipped  with  air  chambers 
’fore  and  aft — cannot  leak, 
water  log,  dry  out,  warp  or 
open  at  the  seams;  needs  no 
boat  house  and  never  requires 
calking.  One  of  the  best  models 
that  ever  came  out  of  the 
world’s  largest  boat  factory  and 
the  greatest  boat  in  the  world 
for  outboard  motor  use. 

The  Mullins  boat  book,  showing 
40  models  of  steel  and  wooden 
pleasure  craft  with  special  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  Outboard  Special 
sent  free  on  request. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY,  61  Franklin  Street,  SALEM,  OHIO 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Wooden  Pleasure  Boats 


FLYING  before  the  wind  in  your  “Old  Town”  is  the  greatest  sport 
on  earth.  It  glides  so  smoothly  and  gracefully ;  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  you  marvel  at  the  perfection  of  this  canoe — the  standard  of  the 
world.  Always  ready  for  a  romp.  Order  yours  from  1 
dealer  or  factory.  4000  ready— $34  up. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 
695  Fourth  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

W/d  oleum  Cancel 


Send 

for 

Catalog 


Kennebec  Canoe  Book  FREE 


Properly  made  a  canoe  gives 
many  years  of  enjoyment  and 
pays  big  dividends  in  health 
and  strength.  Our  new  Illus¬ 
trated  booklet  givesinforma- 
tlon  every  prospective  canoe¬ 
ist  needs.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Our  canoes  and  boats 
are  world’s  best.  All  models. 
Prompt  shipments. 

Kennebec  Boat  &Canoe Co. 

16  R.  R.  Square. 

Waterville.  Me. 


MARRIQ  PANOFS 


For  steadiness,  speed,  safety  and  genuine  value 
none  can  compare  with  it.  Write  for  new 
catalogue. 

B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc.  vlizfg 


America’s  Finest  Canoe 


Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  the  many  distinctive  features  of  the 

RacineWis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wis. 


From  Patterns  and  null  n  YOUR  cTrri  BOAT 

p  r  i  nted  Instructions,  nd  BUILD  O  W  N  '  *  LLL  BUA 1 
Save  3-8  cost  Work  *-■ 

Easy.  Materials  fur-  r, 
rushed.  Also  finish 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO,  611  Perry  St.. 
Albion,  Mich. 


Silver  Lake  Estates 

be  most  beautiful  spot  in  all  Florida,  offers  care- 
ully  restricted  lake  frontage  residences,  citrus 
roves,  golf  links,  bathing,  fishing  and  hunting, 
'wo  trunk  line  .railroads.  Dixie  Highway  and 
me  local  roads.  A  high-class,  exclusive  Florida 
ome  at  moderate  cost,  combined  with  excep- 
ionally  profitable .  investment.  Box  1029,  Lees- 
lurg,  Florida. 


PISH  WILL  BITE 


Any  time  if  you  use  ku  aranteoa 

0VEE  FISH  LURE  Assures  fishing  suc¬ 
cess.  A  25c  box  will  last  a  wholeserwm.- 

Agents  Wanted  Write  today  TRIAL  BOX  FREt 

OVEE  LURE  CO.  933  W.  Jeff  Louisville,  Ky 


UIlM 


Torpedo 

Canoe 


SEE  how  the 
“Dean”  Deck 
throws  off  the  waves,  yet  offers 
no  resistance  to  the  wind — speed 
and  safety  in  rough  weather. 

Made  with  the  same  care  a9  our  racing  models 
which  hold  ALL  American  Championships. 
Write  for 

NEW  CATALOGUE  of  Canoes.  launches, 
and  other  craft,  and  a  sample  of  Brass  Joint 
Construction, mailed  FREE 

WALTER  DEAN  Canoe  &  Boat  Co. 
Dept,  K  Toronto,  Canada.  4 
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The  King  of  Sports 


Invigorating— spontaneous— 
and  interesting  to  the  last 
degree— is  trapshooting.  It  is 
the  sport  of  Kings  and  the 
king  of  sports  —  replete  with 
excitement  and  exhilaration. 


-  v 


Winging  the  wily  clay 
pigeon  has  become  quite  de 
rigueur  in  smart  country  places 
and  has  proven  a  welcome 
boon  to  both  host  and  hostess 
in  the  entertainment  of  house 
parties. 

Write  for  the  “ Sport  Alluring” 
booklet  No.  3. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 

<SUPl!> 


ASH  A  WAY  LINES  are  record  lines 

They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish,  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 

Over  ninety  years  of  consistent 

ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO  .,  ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.S.A. 

Established  1 824 


cl  ui  i,  uave 


mein  in  nits 


“tried  and  proven”  class, 
Ashaway  Lines  are  good 
friends  to  meet  and  good 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines”  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


FAMOUS  SPORTSMEN 
AT  THE  CLAYS 


GROVER  CLEVELAND  ALEXANDER,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  LEAGUE  STAR  AND  CAPT. 
JACK  WOLF  ENTHUSIASTS 

FOR  many  weeks  baseball  fans  have 
been  reading  and  talking  about  the 
salaries  that  the  big  fellows  of  the 
game  were  going  to  get  during  the  coming 
season. 

One  star  in  particular  caused  extra  com¬ 
ment — Grover  Cleveland  Alexander.  He 
being  the  National  League’s  best,  thought 
he  was  worth  more  than  last  year’s  salary 
and  held  out  for  $15,000.  He  finally  com¬ 
promised  on  $12,500.  The  period  of  wait¬ 
ing  together  with  its  many  conferences 
was  surely  one  of  suspense,  and  naturally 
his  nerves  were  somewhat  unstrung.  After 
he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  a  two-year 
contract  he  no  doubt  felt  that  a  big  load 
had  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders,  and 
made  plans  for  recreation.  One  of  his 
first  ideas  was  to  travel  out  to  the  Beide- 
man  Gun  Club  at  Camden,  N.  J. — of  which 
many  prominent  Philadelphians  are  mem¬ 
bers — and  demonstrate  his  ability  as  a 
trapshooter.  Also,  he  got  in  trim  for  a 
hunting  and  fishing  trip  he  was  to  take 
with  Pat  Moran. 

Aleck  handles  a  gun  as  well  as  he  does 
a  baseball  and  his  scores  at  the  traps  equal 
the  majority  of  shooters’.  He  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  the  “only  one”  however,  for 
man}'  other  baseball  stars  are  trapshooting 
enthusiasts.  Among  them  are  Chief  Bend¬ 
er,  Frank  Baker,  Ty  Cobb,  Joe  Jackson, 
Wilbert  Robinson,  Hans  Wagner,  Christy 
Matthewson,  Harry  Davis,  Tris  Speaker, 
Bob  Shawkey,  Eddie  Collins,  Joe  Bush, 
Doc.  Crandall,  Walter  Johnson,  Jack 
Coombs,  Gabby  Cravath^  Eddie  Plank,  Bill 
Ivillefer,  Bill  Carrigan  and  many  other 
notables. 


ANOTHER  famous  sportsman  is 
Capt.  Jack  Wulf,  amateur  champion 
trapshooter  of  America.  The  '  cap¬ 
tain  shoots  for  the  pure  love  of  the  sport 
and  he  can  always  give  an  interesting  talk 
on  his  trapshooting  experiences.  He  is  a 
bachelor  and  while  not  a  multi-millionaire 
is  wealthy.  Of  course  in  these  high  cost 
of  living  days,  the  average  married  man 
hasn’t  much  chance  to  get  any  more  than 
he  needs,  which  fact  gives  Capt.  “Jack”  a 
handicap. 

He  has  hit  the  fifty-five  year  mark  of 
life  and  is  still  a  specimen  of  health  and 
vigor,  thus  casting  aside  Dr.  Osier’s  idea 
that  a  man  is  worthless  after  he  has 
passed  the  two-score  line. 


NEW  TEXAS  SHOOTING  CLUB 

A  trapshooters’  association  for  central 
Texas,  at  Brownwood,  will  give  its  first 
shoot  on  May  21,  preliminary,  and  on  May 
22-23  the  shoot  proper,  with  $500  added 
money,  together  with  several  prizes. 

The  shooting  fraternity  has  been  invited 
to  attend,  from  any  section  of  the  United 
States. 
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THE  FARMER  BOY  IS  IMPROV¬ 
ING  IN  THE  SHOO  I ING  GAME 

The  wholesomeness  of  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  its  attendant  hard  work  in  the 
open  air  is  never  more  manifest  than  at 
the  traps,  when  the  country  boy  fresh  from 
the  farm  pits  his  nerve  and  clear-sighted¬ 
ness  at  the  big  tournaments  against  that  of 
the  topnotchers. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  topnotchers  are  to 
be  found  a  majority  who  shoot  regularly 
once  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  until,  when  the  big  tournament  is  on, 
their  muscles  and  nerves  are  trained  to 
a  mechanical  perfection.  The  country  boy 
however  has  no  such  training  and  many 
of  them  let  six  months  or  more  slip  by 
before  they  find  an  opportunity  to  face  the 
traps  for  a  little  practice.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  these  same  bronzed  and  brawny 
Americans  who  offer  constant  surprises  to 
the  gallery  and  contestants  at  the  big  state 
shooting  classics,  and  the  old-timer  cannot 
but  wonder  what  the  result  would  be  if 
the  farmer  lad,  in  connection  with  his 
clean,  homely  life,  had  his  weekly  issue 
with  the  animated  targets. 

The  hand  trap  is  fast  finding  its  place 
in  the  farmhouse,  and  this  combination — • 
the  farmer  boy  and  the  hand  trap — may 
eventually  develop  in  this  country  a  Shoot¬ 
ing  talent  that  will  make  present  day 
scores  seem  mediocre. 


APPLICATION  FOR  INTER¬ 
STATE  TROPHIES  DISTRIBUTED 
A  blank  form  for  the  convenience  of 
gun-clubs  making  application  for  team- 
competition  trophies  presented  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Association  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Trapshooting,  has  been  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion. 

It  sets  out  clearly  the  rules  under  which 
the  team  competition  must  be  held,  and 
contains  spaces  for  endorsement  by  state 
association  officials.  The  form  will  prove 
of  great  convenience  to  the  clubs.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  The  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion  at  219  Coltart  avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


VETERAN  OTTAWA  TRAPSHOOOT- 
ER  AND  CLUB  MEMBER  DEAD 

As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Slaney,  who  died  March  29,  the 
St.  Hubert  Gun  Club  cancelled  its  weekly 
shoot  and  the  members  attended  the  fu¬ 
neral  in  a  body. 

The  late  Mr.  Slaney  was  a  life  member 
of  the  St.  Hubert  Club  and  had  taken  part 
in  all  the  big  tournaments  of  recent  years. 
He  attended  regularly  the  shoots  at  the 
Westboro  traps  and  figured  on  many  of 
the  St.  Hubert  teams,  which  won  the  five 
and  ten-map  championship  trophies.  Mr. 
Slaney  was  a  familiar  figure  among  the 
Westboro  trapshooters, .  his  sunny  dispo¬ 
sition  and  his  love  of  the  trapshooting 
game  making  him  a  big  favorite.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  St.  Hubert  club 
since  its  organization  and  his  marksman¬ 
ship  made  him  the  proud  holder  of  many 
individual  trophies: 

The  young  shoots  and  buds  and  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  of  black,  red  and  white  spruce 
are  extremely  good  eating. 


suppose  you  tried  to  hire  a 
laborer  to  do  daily — for  one 
week — what  you  have  been 
doing  every  day  for  years — 
do  you  think  he  would  take 
the  job?  Not  much — eight 
hours  a  day  is  good  enough 
for  him. 

Then  you  wonder  why  you 
are  so  easily  irritated,  why 
you  can’t  digest  the  food 
you  used  to  get  away  with, 
why  you’re  generally  “out 
of  sorts”  so  often. 

The  real  trouble  is  you’ve 
been  doing  more  than  a 
“man’s  work,”  you’ve  been 
burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends. 


Nature  never  intended  you  to  be  out  of  sorts  in  this  way. 

You  were  created  to  be  well,  you  were  bom  to  be  strong  and  vigorous. 

Better  stop  a  while,  right  now,  and  get  yourself  in  shape. 

It  isn’t  such  a  difficult  matter  if  you  go  about  it  the  right  way.  The 
best  way  is  told  by  word  and  pictures  in  a  most  interesting  book,  just 
off  the  press,  called 

“The  Way  to  Get  Well” 

It  explains  in  detail  Treatments  that  will  just  fit  your  needs,  that 
have  in  them  just  enough  play  to  make  your  dinner  welcome,  just  enough 
“stir”  to  make  you  “sleep  like  a  log”  and  all  obtainable  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  of  accessibility,  climate,  surroundings  and  accommodations. 

Send  today  for  your  copy,  it’s  waiting  here  on  my  desk  for  you. 

Address 

GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  MGR.  FORTRESS  MONROE,  VA. 


May  /  Send  You 
Some  Fine  Cigars? 


hand-made,  clear  Havana, 


gentleman’s 


These  are 
selected  leaf. 

Rich,  mellow  and  fragrant- 
smoke,  at  rock  bottom  price. 

This  is  really  the  way  to  buy  your  cigars. 

Let  me  send  you  a  trial  box  of  50  Puritanas 
or  Panetalas  for  $3.50,  postpaid. 

My  price  list  will  interest  you,  write  for  it. 


, 

V 
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25  "AMERICA 


No  More  Laundry  Bills 


CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  'COLLARS 


A  real  worthwhile  yearly  saving.  Made 
with  cotton  cloth  same  as  your  “linen” 
collar.  Similar  dull  finish  Stitched  edge 
effect.  Ever-white.  Waterproof  stiffen¬ 
ing — better  than  starched.  Cannot 
Will.  Instantly  cleanable  with  soap 
and  water.  25  cents  each — at  your 
dealers  or  direct  postpaid.  State  your 
(  half)  size  and  style.  Write  for  new 
style  booklet. 


The  Arlington  Co. 
725  Broadway,  New  Yo’k 


Maine  Trouting 
Boot 

Lightest  wading  hoot 
made  (63  ounces). 
Comes  almost  to  the 
waist  and  when  rolled 
will  go  in  coat  pocket. 

Made  of  very  best  gum 
rubber,  same  as  used  in 
our  famous  Maine  Hunt¬ 
ing  Shoe.  All  widths 
from  A  to  EE.  Arched 
innersoles  and  repair  out¬ 
fit.  Guaranteed  not  to 
break. 

Price,  Men’s,  $7.85, 
Ladies,  $5.85,  delivered 
free  on  approval.  Send 
for  circular,  guarantee 
tag  and  sample  of  rubber. 

L.  L.  BEAN 

Freeport,  Maine 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


$2  to  $500  paid  ^for  hundreds  of  coins 
dated  before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money 
1  and  send  10c.  for  New  Illus¬ 

trated  Coin  Value  Book,  size 
4x7. 

You  may  have  coins  worth 
many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

MONEY 

WANTED 


JUST  FOREST  AND  STREAM  FOLKS 

VIEWS  THEY  EXPRESS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS 


WHEREyroiSELL  WILD  PIGEONS. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  see  in  the  April  Forest  and  Stream 
that  a  reader  is  asking  where  to  sell  wild 
pigeons. 

I  have  a  paper  in  which  there  is  a  $5,000 
offer  for  a  pair,  but  couldn’t  at  present 
give  the  man’s  name,  but  I  have  it.  I  have 
a  wild  pigeon  that  I  have  a  standing  offer 
on  of  $250,  mounted  in  a  glass  cage — 
killed  in  California  40  years  ago.  It  is  in 
perfect  condition  to  this  day :  a  fine  male 
bird — everyone  who  sees  it  thinks  it  is  per¬ 
fect  and  well  kept. 

I  read  your  article  and  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  writing  of  the  one 
I  have.  P.  H.  Cohn. 

Superior,  Colo. 


NEW- METHOD  TO  PRESERVE  FISH? 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  more  effective 
method  of  preserving  fish  than  those  com¬ 
monly  used  for  herring  that  is  practical  for 
long-time  campers?  J.  H.  H. 

[As  you  are  evidently  informed,  fish  are 
sometimes  put  down  in  brine  and  are  also 
preserved  by  smoking;  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  other  method  that  has  proved  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective. 

We  are,  however,  publishing  your  letter 
and  are  requesting  that  readers  give  us  any 
information  they  have  on  the  subject.] 


RULES  FOR  TOURNAMENTS. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  if  you  would 
advise  me  who  holds  the  record  for  fly 
casting,  and  Avhat  the  distance  is.  Also 
who  are  the  leading  distance  fly  casters, 
what  are  the  necessary  requirements  for 
distance  casting  (weight  of  rod,  line,  etc.) 
and  where  are  the  tournaments  usually 
held.  C.  B.  Coburn. 

Commonwealth  Club,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[Fly  casting  distance  won  by  C.  G.  Chatt, 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  1916,  113  ft.,  S3A  oz.  rod. 

Other  leading  distance  casters : 

F.  N.  Peet,  at  Chicago,  1910,  1 1 7  ft., 
heavy  rod,  6^4  oz.,  length  of  rod  unknown. 

For  fly  casting  accuracy,  Lou  Darling, 
light  rod,  at  Newark,  1916;  99  6/10%  av¬ 
erage. 

Rules  for  trout  fly  casting  for  contest¬ 
ants  :  4  and  5  oz.  rod,  open  to  contestants 
who  have  not  cast  more  than  70  ft.  in  any 
contest  with  5  oz.  or  lighter. 

Heavy  trout  rod  for  85  to  100  ft.  class; 
weight  of  line  and  length  of  leader  unre¬ 
stricted,  rod  to  be  single  handed  and  not 
to  exceed  feet. 

Chief  tournaments  are  held  at  Chicago, 
Newark  and  New  York.  A.  &  F.] 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  NEVERSINK 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  read  an  article  in  the  April  number 
of  Forest  and  Stream  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  interest. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  the  Never- 
sink  river  is  in  the  Catskills,  of  which  you 
speak,  and  how  best  reached  from  New 
York  City.  Can  this  river  be  fished  with 
hip  boots,  crossed  and  recrossed,  etc.? 


How  large  do  the  trout  grow,  and  aver¬ 
age  size?  What  is  the  best  time  to  fish 
it?  Possibly  would  like  to  try  a  day  or 
two  there  a  little  later.  R.  R.  Cone. 

Moodus,  Conn. 

[To  get  to  Neversink  river,  take  O.  and 
W.  Ry.  at  Weehawken  to  Liberty  station, 
N.  Y. ;  from  thence  boarding  houses  will 
send  rigs  to  meet  you,  and  convey  you  8 
miles  to  the  village  of  Neversink.  W.  A. 
Chandler  has  a  nice  cottage.  Write  him 
for  terms,  at  Neversink,  N.  Y.  He  is  a 
fisherman  and  flytyer. 

The  river  can  be  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  using  hip  boots.  Brown  trout  average 
10  to  15  inches,  some  have  been  caught  up 
to  3  and  4  pounds.  The  best  time  to  fish 
is  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  on  till  the 
end  of  June — even  later.  It’s  a  beautiful 
fly  stream,  but  worms  and  minnows  are 
often  used. — L.  R.] 


PLAYFULNESS  OF  COUGARS. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  sent  you  some  time  ago  an  account  of 
a  cougar  attacking  two  children,  near 
Coevechan  Lake.  I  now  enclose  a  news¬ 
paper  cutting  on  the  subject.  You  no 
doubt  have  seen  the  article  in  “The  Field.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  writer’s  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  the  playfulness  of  the 
cougar  are  very  far  drawn,  not  to  say  ab¬ 
surd.  Regarding  the  purring,  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  heard  cats  do  so  when  having  a 
mouse  in  their  mouth  or  playing  with  it, 
and  the  purring  is  no  doubt  attributable  to 
the  satisfaction  of  having  their  victim  in 
possession. 

As  to  the  argument  that  no  case  has  ever 
been  known  of  the  cougar  attacking  any 
person,  one  can  never  tell,  no  matter  how 
well  you  think  you  know  their  habits,  how 
the  next  individual  of  any  species  of  wild 
beast  will  conduct  itself.  Perhaps  you 
could,  through  the  medium  of  your  valu¬ 
able  and  widely  read  paper,  get  informa¬ 
tion  whether  any  authenticated  case  of  a 
cougar  attacking  a  human  being  has  oc¬ 
curred. 

We  have  had  a  large  migration  of  the 
big  horned  owls,  accompanied  by  quite  a 
few  snowy  owls.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  killed  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
our  local  taxidermists  mounting  over  one 
hundred  specimens.  They  have  been  very 
destructive  to  poultry  and  have  pretty  well 
exterminated  pheasants  and  quail  about 
here.  They  extend  into  Washington,  but 
whether  as  far  as  Oregon,  I  do  not  know. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen  as 
to  the  reason  for  this  influx,  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  their  ordinary  food  in  the  more 
northern  country  from  which  they  came. 

Your  paper  comes  along  regularly  and  is 
always  full  of  good  things  and  always  wel¬ 
come.  J.  H.  McIlbree. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

[Forest  and  Stream  has  now  in  course 
of  preparation  an  authoritative  discussion, 
suggested  largely  by  Mr.  Mcllbree’s  con¬ 
tributions,  on  the  likelihood  of  the  cougar’s 
attacking  human  beings  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.] 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE— All  sorts  of  old- 
time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Antiques,  805  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— Fine 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalpg.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


FOR  SALE — 175  Factory  loaded,  1886  model 
Winchester  smokeless  cartridges  at  $3  per  hundred. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  WILL  SORTER,  Wickliffe, 
Ohio. 


ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS 


PIT  GAME  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  $2  PER  15 

— Old  English  black  breasted  reds,  Irish  reds 
and  Cubans,  Whitehackles.  W.  E.  Forrister, 
Framingham,  Mass. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  from  Pure 
Bred  Stock.  $3.00  per  setting  of  15  eggs.  Eggs 
strictly  fresh  when  shipped.  All  orders  filled 
in  the  order  received.  Edward  W.  Dolan,  Worth¬ 
ington,  Minn. 


PHEASANTS — H.  W.  Myers.  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


WILD  DUCK  FOOD,  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

— For  Clubs,  Preserves  or  Private  Parties.  Wild 
Celery,  Sago,  Pondweed,  Widgeon  Grass,  Red 
Head  Grass,  Chara,  and  other  kinds.  Write  and 
learn  how  to  grow  it.  Whites  Game  Preserve, 
Waterlily,  Currituck  Sound,  N.  C. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Forest  and  Stream  is  attracting  thou-  § 
§  sands  of  new  readers  every  month.  They  § 
I  want  to  buy,  sell  and  exchange  guns,  § 
I  revolvers,  Ashing  tackle,  cameras  and  j 
|  many  other  articles. 

If  you  are  in  the  market,  here  is  the  I 
1  place  to  do  business.  Rate  4  cents  a  word.  1 

^lllllllllll]llll!llllllllllIlllllllllllll!lilll]llllllllllllllIlllllllllllllllllllllll!IIIHIIIllllllllllllll!llllllllll]|l!III!ll|]|lli 

KENNEL  MART 

IMPORTED  NORWEGIAN  BEARHOUNDS— 

Irish  Wolfhounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foxhounds,  Deer,  Wolf  and  Cat  Hounds. 
Illustrated  catalogue  for  5c  stamp. 

ROCKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 

WANTED — To  purchase  Llewellyn  Setter. 

L.  Sargent,  246  Farnham  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the 
United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various 
sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4 
inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaug  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  New  Preston,  Conn. 


KENNEL  MART 


FP7FMA  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
V1AV  Qid  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars 
and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Company, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


DR.  BOWEN,  SAXTONS  RIVER,  VERMONT, 

has  25  thoroughbred  Pointers  from  hunting  stock. 
Full  papers. 


BEAGLES— With  Public  Records.  10  Dogs  at 
Stud.  Field  and  Bench  Winners.  Puppies;  also 
mature  stock  on  sale.  Debonair,  Gloversville, 

N.  Y.  South  End. 


AIREDALES  AND  SEALYNGHAM  TERRIERS 

— Puppies  and  grown  dogs  from  $10  up.  State 
what  you  want  and  about  how  much  you  want 
to  pay.  This  will  save  time  and  useless  corre¬ 
spondence,  Cu-ton  Hill  Kennels,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  COON  HOUND,  Irish  setter  pup;  also 
collies  and  pet  and  toy  dogs  of  all  descriptions; 
list.  Shadywell  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Three  English  setter  pups,  one  out 
of  daughter  of  Momoney,  two  out  of  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Count  Whitestone  by  Count’s  Prince  R; 
age  five  months.  Bernard  Butts,  Sparta,  Ga. 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  AIREDALES  —  Big 

healthy  pups  from  big  husky  hunters  of  royal 
breeding.  Ozone  Kennels,  Box  445,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  black  and  tan  Possum 
Hound  bitch.  Jesse  L.  Hill,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES — For  Sale,  two  thoroughbred,  full 
grown  dogs;  fine,  healthy,  or  will  trade  for  broken 
bird  dog.  H.  M.  Leech,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


AT  STUD 

The  Great  Producing  Beagle 

Field  Champion  Superfine’s  JACKADANDY 
A.  K.  C.  204271 

Fee  $10.  Write  for  Stud  Card  Superfine. 
Beagle  Kennels,  Manistique,  Mich. 


BEAGLE  and  RABBIT  HOUND  Puppies 
$3.50  up.  Broken  stock  cheap.  Trial.  Geo. 
Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


DISPOSAL  SALE:  English  Setters;  two  three- 
year-old  bitches;  one  .year-old  bitch;  three  year- 
old  dogs;  unbroken.  Henry  Brewster,  Jr.,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALES— Dogs,  Puppies, 
Spayed  Bitch  Puppies,  Brood  Bitches,  Gr.  sire 
of  puppies  Ch.  Abbey,  King  Nobbier.  Prices, 
$10.00  up.  T.  A,  BLOOMER,  Scottville,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Black  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups;  ex¬ 
tremely  good  hunters;  also  nice  pets.  Stamp 

please.  E.  L.  ROBERTS,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1st,  1917. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss- : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
J.  T.  Wood,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  the  Forest  and  Stream,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit.: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 


igers  are: 

Publisher,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co., 
:18  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Editor,  William  Bruette,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor,  William  Bruette,  118  E.  28th 
5t.,  N.  Y.  „ 

Business  Manager,  J.  T.  Wood,  118  E.  28th 
3t.,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
iresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
>f  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
nore  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. ; 
William  Bruette,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  C.  L. 
Wise,  128  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.i;  Norwood  John¬ 
son,  118  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  C.  A.  Hazen,  128 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  George  Bird  Grinnell,  238 
E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
ind  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages,  or  other  securities  are: 

None.  .  . 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se¬ 
curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  wnom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the.  said  two^  pnra- 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  WOOD,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of  March,  1917. 

FREDERICK  PFISTER, 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS — Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal. 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  for  sale.  Free  trial. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardisse,  Route  5,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas. 


BARGAIN  —  Summer  Home,  fully  furnished; 
sleeping  porches,  inside  toilet,  lavatory,  acetylene 
gas,  good  well,  cement  boat  house,  barn.  Cayuga 
Lake — Fishing,  hunting,  boating,  bathing;  one-half 
cost  to  close  estate.  Box  214,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Set  of  Kilborne’s  Game 
Fishes  of  the  United  States,  and  Pope’s  Game 
Birds  and  Water  Fowl  with  letter  press  (40 
plates),  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  and 
the  plates  now  destroyed.  Address 


HOMESTEADS  TIMBER  CLAIMS  AND  ACRE¬ 
AGE — in  fine  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  loca¬ 
tions;  advance  fee  $2.00  for  prepared  >naPs  and 
information.  Eugene  Eaton,  Locator  and  Guide, 
Bandon,  Oregon. 


Wild  Celery  and  other  duck  food  plants  and 
seed  can  be  furnished  in  quantity  large  or  small. 
Write  me  before  placing  your  orders.  Loyd 
Oneal,  Sportsman  Home,  Seagull,  N.  C. 


F  R  E  E— 6  MONTHS— INVESTING  FOR 
’ROFIT,  a  monthly  Guide  to  Money-Making, 
’ells  how  $100  grows  to  $2,29°— how  ^ 

icher  quickly  and  honestly.  ,H'  ’ 

>ub  421-32  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO. 


THE  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  writes  ex- 
ictly  like  a  $100  machine;,  but  costs  only  J8.00. 
circular  on  request.  PAUL  JACOBSON,  Stam- 
baugh,  Mich, 


DEN  CURIOS — Prehistoric  Indian  relics.  Mod- 
rn  Indian  beadwork  and  trappings.  Old  guns, 
istols,  swords,  daggers.  Pioneer  crockery,  brass 
nd  pewter.  List  10c.  Navajo  1 3la"ket®A "e^- 
ble.  Moose  head  for  sale.  N.  E.  CARTER, 
llkhorn,.  Wis. 


50.000  COINS.  MEDALS,  PAPER  MONEY— 

>00  antique  firearms,  daggers;  large  catalogue 

c.  Curiosity  Shop,  33  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HUNTING  OR  FISHING 


COME  TO  LAKE  COBBOSSEECONTEE— - 

f  vou  want  good  fishing;  lake :  11  miles  long  and 
;  wide ;  rooms  with  private  ^h.  hot  and  cold 
yater.  Send  for  booklet.  J.  W.  EMERY,  Lake 


FOR  FISHING,  FOR  HUNTING,  for  a 

surely  successful  outing,  try  I.  O.  hunt  s  fa¬ 
mous  Camps.  Our  new  booklett  tells  all  about 
our  camps  and  this  choice  country.  Write  for  it. 

HUNT  &  BRADEEN,  Hampden  Me. 

(Formerly  I.  O.  Hunt.) 


REAL  TROUT  FISHING— In  ponds  and 
streams;  reached  Dom  Buck  Horn  Canips.  .o 
Merry  Lake.  P.  0.  Address,  Bert  Haynes  & 
a _ MainP  (  K  .V  A.  K .  lx.) 


EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE — A  Stevens’  12-gauge  pump  gun. 
ie  condition,  for  Chesapeake  or  better  registered 

,g.  HOSEA  HANTZ,  Thermopolis,  Wyoming. 


EXCHANGE — 30-30  Remington  automatic  rifles, 
ith  slingstrap,  globe-peep  sights,  rubber  cushion 
utt.  Shot  about  twenty  times;  finest  condition. 
Iso  over  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  Want 
;t  of  The  New  Nature  Library,  By  Doubleday 


TAXIDERMY 


45  and  47  Inch  Elk.  40  inch  Moose.  10  point 
Buck  heads.  A-l  specimens  cheap.  Write  your 

wants.  C,  W.  ERB,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Choice  brown  and  silver  tip  open  mouth  bear 
rugs  cheap.  C.  W.  ERB,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
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BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner — 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F,  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  TJ.  R.  Fishel’,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


Mt.  Riga 
Rap 

Manitoba  Rap 
King’s  Sister 

The  producing 
sire  of  42  win¬ 
ners  in  the  first 
generation 
FEE  $25 

Here  is  Manitoba  Rap’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  son.  One  of  the  handsomest  point¬ 
ers  in  America  and  has  the  best  head  of 
any  pointer  living.  Has  more  dash,  fire 
and  snap  than  did  his  sire,  and  is  proving 
his  worth. 

PACE  &  ROWE,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 


hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20. 
field,  Pa. 


(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fea 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo- 
Ship  bitches  to  Pitts- 


BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the.  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
shgw,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


AT  THE  WESTMINSTER  SHOW 

ONLY  ONE  TEAM  OF  IRISH  SETTERS  WAS 
ENTERED;  BUI  THE  BREED  IS  COMING  BACK 


AN  event  of  much  importance  to  all 
sportsmen  that  was  particularly  grat¬ 
ifying  to  those  interested  in  the  Irish 
setter  was  the  judging  of  the  field  dog 
team  at  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club’s 
dog  show. 

Mrs.  Herman  B.  Duryea,  widow  of  the 
celebrated  sportsman,  has  presented  a 
beautiful  trophy  copied  by  Tiffany  after 
an  original  by  William  Gould  of  London 
(1751)  to  become  the  trophy  of  the  win¬ 
ning  club. 

There  were  sixteen  dogs  in  the  ring,  one 
team  composed  of  pointers  from  the  ken¬ 
nels  of  E.  B.  Chase  and  William  Ziegler, 
Jr.,  including  his  great  Mary  Montrose, 
and  another  team  from  the  famous  Runny- 
mead  Pointer  Kennels.  Mr.  Chase  had 
won  the  special  for  best  pointer  in  the 
show  with  his  imported  Geltsdale  Ronald, 
over  Mary  Montrose,  and  both  of  these 
were  very  high  grade  teams.  The  English 
setter  team  was  made  up  of  Mr.  Chase’s 
Bob  White  setters  from  his  choice  entries, 
which  included  the  well  known  winning 
champions,  First  Cal,  Blue  Bell,  and  Blue 
Sue. 

The  Irish  Setter  Club  entered  only  one 
team,  although  they  could  readily  have  put 
down  four  well  matched  from  the  big  en¬ 
tries  by  club  members.  And  they  made  an 
absolutely  conservative  entry,  using  the 
first  winners  and  reserve  winners,  dogs 
and  hitches,  consisting  of  Champion  Mid¬ 
wood  Red  Jacket,  owned  hv  Mrs.  Sim¬ 
mons  ;  Champion  Ruminanthy  Rhu,  owned 
by  J.  C.  Hanna;  Champion  Lismore  Deir- 
dre,  owned  by  Lismore  Kennels,  and  Mrs. 
Sturdee’s  imported  Glenco  Morty  O’Cal¬ 
laghan. 

THE  competition  was  keen  but,  as 
stated  by  a  well  known  sporting 
authority,  “The  Irish  setters  finally 
won  out,  on  their  great  individuality  as 
well  as  their  sportiness  as  a  team.” 

There  was  a  time — and  not  so  many 
years  ago — that  the  Irish  setter  occupied  a 
prominent  position  among  field  dogs.  The 
story  of  their  decline  is  not  so  important 
as  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  the  resolute 
efforts  of  a  number  of  prominent  sports¬ 
men  whose  affection  and  confidence  in  the 
real  field  worth  of  this  beautiful  breed  has 


never  wavered,  an  Irish  setter  club  has 
been  formed  that  is  really  doing  things, 
and  the  breed  is  coming  back. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  Setter 
Club  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  show  in  New  York  on  February  22. 
It  was  well  attended. 

OFFICERS  and  committeemen  of  the 
club  submitted  reports,  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  showed  a  very  substantial  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand.  Mr.  George  E.  Woodruff, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  chairman  of  the  field 
trial  committee,  made  a  report  showing 
correspondence  with  secretaries  pf  field 
trials  concerning  ways  and  means  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  work  of  the  club,  in  bringing 
out  competition  among  the  Irish  setters.  A 
definite  program  was  laid  out  which  was 
to  be  followed  consistently  for  a  term  of 
at  least  two  years,  and  made  known  to 
Irish  setter  breeders  and  sportsmen  gen¬ 
erally,  by  which  the  best  Irish  setter  com¬ 
peting  in  recognized  field  trials — whether 
belonging  to  a  member  of  the  Irish  Setter 
Club  or  not — would  be  eligible  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  prize.  The  plan  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  additional  prize  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  an  Irish  setter  placed  in 
such  recognized  trials. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  promis¬ 
ing  derby  prospects,  the  field  trial  commit¬ 
tee  will  conduct  puppy  trials  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  of  the  members — John 
White,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.— who  for  many 
years  has  been  identified  with  field  trial 
work  and  is  an  excellent  judge  of  the 
working  type. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  type  between  the  bench  show 
and  the  field  dog  was  brought  up,  and  a 
number  of  members  gave  experiences  in 
developing  good  gun  dogs  from  champion 
bench  show  winners  that  had  not  been 
hunted.  It  was,  of  course,  agreed  that 
while  championship  winning  on  the  bench 
and  in  the  field  should  go  together  or  at 
least  he  possible,  success  in  the  field  must 
rationally  come  from  wise  selection  of  the 
best  field  stock  for  breeding. 

Medals  were  provided,  to  be  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  in  the  various  bench 
shows,  and  a  still  larger  appropriation 
made  for  field  trial  purposes. 


THE  HANDLING  OF  BIRD  DOGS 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  IT  ALL  IS  TO  HAVE 
CONFIDENCE  IN  YOURSELF  AND  HIM 


I.  FLUSHING  BIRDS 
HERE  is  nothing  more  trying  to  an 
experienced  sportsman,  or  to  a  well- 
trained  setter  or  pointer,  than  the 
way  in  which  a  careless  or  nervous  sports¬ 
man  flushes  birds. 

During  the  point,  the  dog’s  highly  de¬ 
veloped  instincts  to  remain  transfixed  are 
in  conflict  with  the  intelligence  that  urges 
him  to  flush  and  chase.  The  nerves  of  his 
owner,  unless  he  is  experienced  and  very 
cool,  are  usually  tense  also.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  accidents  occur,  and  that  dogs 


forget  their  breaking  and  good  manners 
and  develop  annoying  faults. 

Here  are  a  few  points  to  remember : 

If  you  are  inclined  to  be  nervous  when 
your  dog  has  pointed,  do  not  attempt  to 
flush  the  birds  immediately.  Remain  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  for  a  full  minute,  and  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation.  This  will 
serve  to  steady  you,  and  also  inculcate  the 
idea  of  staunchness  into  the  mind  of  the 
dog. 

Cast  your  eyes  around  and  see  in  what 
direction  the  birds  are  likely  to  fly.  If 
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Spratt’s  Dog  Remedies 

Are  the  result  of  many  years’  experience  and 
experimentation. 

They  are  packed  to  keep  in  any  climate  and  are 
noted  for  their  efficacy  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  administered. 

Below  is  a  partial  list: 


there  is  cover  of  any  sort,  either  woods 
or  swamp,  within  a  radius  of  300  yards, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  birds  will  make 
for  it.  In  the  absence  of  woods  or  swamps, 
if  there  is  a  depression  or  hollow,  or  even 
an  old  fence  overgrown  with  weeds  or 
vines,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  there 
that  the  birds  will  take  refuge. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  dog  should  be  taught  to  flush 
the  birds,  or  whether  the  sportsman  should 
do  this  himself.  The  more  experienced 
sportsmen — those  connected  with  fiqld 
trials  and  familiar  with  all  the  finer  points 
of  dog  handling — believe  that  the  birds 
should  be  flushed  by  the  sportsman. 

Allowing  a  dog  to  flush  the  birds  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  cultivate  in  him  the  quality 
of  staunchness.  And  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  this  work  being  done  by 
the  sportsman  are  as  follows : 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  dog  is  pointing  the  birds  for  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  shoot.  He  naturally  wants  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  where  you  are. 
Therefore,  walk  around  him,  or  come  up 
from  one  side,  or  directly  toward  him  so 
he  can  see  exactly  what  you  are  doing. 
This  steadies  him,  and  gives  him  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  and  in  you. 

Walk  up  to  the  birds  deliberately,  and 
do  not  rush  in  as  though  you  were  driving 
a  pig  to  a  corner.  Do  not  shoot  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  birds  break  cover.  If  you  do, 
the  chances  are  you  will  miss  your  birds 
entirely:  or,  if  you  hit,  the  bird  will  be 
torn  to  pieces  and  unfit  for  the  game  bag. 

In  either  crossing  shots  or  straight¬ 
aways,  wait  until  the  birds  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  away  before  pressing  the 
trigger.  And  when  your  bird  is  down,  do 
not  run  in  and  get  it  as  if  it  was  a  life 
and  death  matter.  It  is  by  imitating  your 
example  that  dogs  are  frequently  apt  to 
break  shot. 


THE  IRISH  SETTER  IN  BRITAIN 

(continued  from  PAGE  21 1 ) 

through  and  through, — the  erratic,  loving, 
clever,  beautiful  Irishman. 

Forgive  me !  If  this  is  too  long,  and 
full  of  detail ;  remember  I  am  an  ardent 
lover  of  Irish  setters,  and  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  decline. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  Irish  setter  lov¬ 
ers —  A.  P.  R.  S'turdee. 


The  June  .Issue  of 
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will  be  55,000  copies 

Kennel  men  should  not  over¬ 
look  this  opportunity  for  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  space :  30 
cents  per  line.  June  advertis¬ 
ing  forms  close  April  25th. 


Spratt’s  Alterative  Cooling  Tablets 
Spratt’s  Bone  Builder 
Spratt’s  Canine  Elixir 
Spratt’s  Consumption  Capsules 
Spratt’s  Chorea  Tablets 
Spratt’s  Chronic  Skin  Disease  Tablets 
Spratt’s  Digestive  Tablets 
Spratt’s  Distemper  Tablets 


San  Francisco  St.  Louis 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 


Telephone,  29-M 


Use  Perfection  Dog  Food 
At  Our  Expense 

Send  $3.50  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and 
if  not  the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your 
money  will  be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  re¬ 
turn  freight.  Cooked,  ready  to  feed;  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration — feeding  instructions  sent  with 
each  shipment.  Order  to-tday 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  CO„  Dept.  K 
165  Gladstone  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich  ,  Factory,  Battle  Creek 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  _  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 

WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


Spratt’s  Ear  Canker  Ointment 
Spratt’s  Eczema  and  Sarcoptic  Mange 
Remedy 

Spratt’s  Kidney  Tablets 
Spratt’s  Purgative  Tablets 
Spratt’s  Tonic  and  Condition  Tablets 
Spratt’s  Mange  Remedy 

catalogue  containing  a 


Cleveland  Montreal 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

in  DOGS,  you  should  read  THE  KENNEL  ADVOCATE, 
a  monthly  journal  published  in  the  interests  of  all  dog 
owners.  Subscription  $1.00  a  Year.  Special  trial  offer. 
Three  months  25  cents.  Stamps  or  coin.  THE  KENNEL 
ADVOCATE.  SIERRA  MADRE.  CALIF. 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


mNjS  ;  ; 

If  y  our  deg  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his 
eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed, 
urine  high  colored  and  frequently 
passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time 
you  look  at  him — eating  grass  won’t 
help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  for¬ 
mula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make 
a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for 
dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and 
those  that  are  recovering  from 
distemper  or  are  affected  with 
mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age— 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs, 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. ;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


Send  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  Dog  Foods,  Remedies,  etc. 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


* 
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YOUR  GOLF- 

Are  You  Off  Your  Game? 


Or  does  the  other  fellow  sign 
the  ticket  at  the  19th  hole? 


<J  Let  Golf  Illustrated  SETTLE  YOUR  STATUS  AS  AN 
AMATEUR.  Take  yourself  out  of  the  dub  class,  and  become 
a  REGULAR  PLAYER.  Golf  Illustrated  is  the  one  great 
authoritative  organ  of  the  game.  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
ambitious  golfer. 

C  You  have  got  to  take  your  hat  off  to  the  real  student  of 
this  most  puzzling,  fascinating,  all-absorbing  game.  Picture 
all  the  furniture  backed  up  against  the  wall,  while  the  “old 
man”  practices  putting,  and  wife  looks  on  with  unfriendly  eye, 
and  you  have  the  human  side  which  has  made  golf  famous. 
But  on  the  practical  side,  how  many  times  have  you  been 
brought  in  four  or  five  down  because  of  your  opponent  s 
deadly  putting? 

C  There  are  no  halfway  measures  in  golf.  Either  make  up 
your  mind  to  master  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  game,  or 
be  content  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  army  of  dubs. 

YOUR  FIRST  STEP  IS  TO 
FOLLOW  THE  BIG  PLAYERS 

H  You  may  find  it  impossible  to  see  all  the  big  matches,  but 
in  Golf  Illustrated  you  will  find  these  big  matches  fully  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  most  constructive,  helpful  way.  Golf  Illustrated 
is  edited  by  Max  Behr,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  golf 
in  America.  Its  every  issue  is  edited  to  be  not  only  a  practical 
help,  but  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  game.  All  of  the  foremost 
golfers  in  the  world  are  contributors  to  this  magazine.  Among 
its  contributors  during  1917  will  be: 


J.  H.  Taylor 
Harry  Vardon 
Jerome  Travers 
Francis  Ouimet 
Harold  Hilton 
A.  C.  M.  Croome 


George  Duncan 
Walter  Hagen 
Walter  Camp 
Miss  Alexa  Stirling 
Bernard  Darwin 
James  Barnes 


John  Anderson 

Grantland  Rice 

Bert  Leston  Taylor  (B.L.T.) 

R.  Stanley  Weir 

C.  B.  Macdonald 

Charles  Evans,  Jr. 


(I  Golf  Illustrated  was  the  first  publication  to  employ  a  moving  picture 
machine  to  reproduce  the  actual  swing  used  by  Travers,  Evans  and  other 
famous  players  in  executing  their  shots  with  iron  and  wood.  This  and 
many  other  novel  features  have  given  the  publication  its  unique  place  in 
the  golfing  world. 

(I  Golf  Illustrated  contains  not  less  than  52  pages,  is  published  monthly, 
is  printed  on  coated  paper  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  The  subscription 
price  is  $4  a  year. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  GAME  NOW 

(I  Every  golfer  should  be  a  reader  of  this  magazine  and  the  publishers 
have  determined  to  make  the  magazine  SHOW  YOU.  Here  is  an 
offer  that  will  hold  good  until  June  1st  and  bring  the  magazine  to 
your  home  throughout  the  1917  golf  season.  Mail  this  coupon  to-day. 


Golf  Illustrated, 

No.  8  West  40th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  Golf  Illustrated  for  the  next  eight  months  and  find  $2  enclosed 
herewith. 

Name  . . 

Address  . 


Save  Your  Dog 


In  the  treatment  of  distemper, 
the  commonest  of  dog  diseases — 
the  disease  that  practically  all 
dogs  have  at  some  period  of  their 
lives — don’t  forget  that  it  is  the 
most  prevalent  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  and  that  the  first 
symptoms  are  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose  and  eyes,  a  dry 
husky  cough,  sneezing,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  a  common  cold. 

DENT’S  DISTEMPERINE  is 

practically  a  specific  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  easily  administered, 
safe  to  give  dogs  of  all  ages,  and 
good  results  will  be  apparent  a 
few  hours  after  the  first  dose. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 
The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical 
treatise  on  the  treatment,  care  and 
training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. ;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

* 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

OLDSMOBILE 

An  Argument  for  Aristocracy 

Aristocracy  is  not  an  accident.  Patrician  bearing  and 


bravery  is  a  heritage — a 
manifestation  of  an  inward 

The  proud  lines  that  distinguish  the 
1917  Oldsmobile  have  been  earned 
by  the  splendid  progressive  labors 
and  ever  onward  ideals  of  those  who 
have  built  name  and  fame  for  Olds¬ 
mobile  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the 
day  of  the  automobile.  They  lend 
rightful  dignity  to  this  car  of  higher 
ideals.  They  add  to  the  pride  of 
ownership  the  superlative  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  distinction. 

The  magnificent  richness  of  the 
Oldsmobile  appointments — the  su¬ 
perb  refinements  that  characterize 
every  feature  of  the  1917  Oldsmobile 
— the  masterful  sweep  of  speed  that 
streams  from  its  power-packed 
motor,  are  a//  evidences  of  the 
aristocratic  lineage  of  this  1917  Olds¬ 
mobile.  They  all  are  arguments  for 


birth -right  —  an  outward 
fineness 

automobile  aristocracy — all  proofs 
that  finer  ideals  always  result  in  finer 
products,  automobiles  or  anything 
else. 

But — mere  phrases  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  adequate  praises  for  the  1917 
exposition  of  Oldsmobile  car-aris¬ 
tocracy  traditions.  An  inspection  of 
the  1917  master  models  alone  will 
demonstrate  the  results  of  20  years’ 
adherence  to  lofty  aspirations  in  mo 
tor  car  creation.  This  inspection 
and  demonstration  can  be  given  to 
you  by  your  local  Oldsmobile  dealer. 
He  is  ready  to  show  you  any  of  the 
1917  Oldsmobile  models — the  Eights, 
in  Roadster,  Cabriolet,  Four  or 
Seven  Passenger  Touring  or  En¬ 
closed  Types,  or  The  Light  Six. 


The  Price  Range?  $1095  to  $1850 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS.  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 

Established  1880— Incorporated  1899 


I 


CHESTER 


:  JIV’Nv 


The  Day  in  the  Open 


can  be  a  complete  success  or  a  dismal  failure,  depending  upon  the  reliability 
of  your  equipment,  or  the  lack  of  it 

With  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells,  complete 
satisfaction  is  assured  and  the  plumpness  of  the  game  pockets  depends  entirely 
on  the  shooting  ability  of  the  hunter. 

With  a  reliable  Winchester  gun,  functioning  perfectly,  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  Winchester  Ammunition,  inspiring  confidence  by  its  uniformity 
and  trustworthiness,  any  red-blooded  man  is  justified  in  leaving  business 
worries  behind,  for  a  day  or  so  of  relaxation  in  the  open. 

After  fifty  years’  experience  in  building  superior  arms  and  ammunition, 
it  is  only  natural  that  when  guns  are  mentioned,  the  average  shooter  instantly 
thinks  of  the  standard  brand  by  which  all  others  are  measured. 


"WINCHESTER 


LOG  CABINS 

AND  COTTAGES 


NOW  TO  BUILD  AND 

FURNISH  THEM 


\^Ans  is  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  of  building 
M  and  furnishing  log  cabins  or  cottages  ever  written.  The 

author— a  prominent  architect 
and  forest  enthusiast— pre¬ 
sents  in  this  one  volume  a  solution  of  all 
the  problems  that  confront  the  builder  of 
a  temporary  or  permanent  home,  and 
furnishes  full  explanation  on  how  and 
where  to  build  anything  from  a  shack 
to  the  most  pretentious  mountain 
structure. 

dL  Added  to  the  practical  and  valuable 
instruction  on  both  interior  and  exterior 
log  cabin  construction,  this  book  contains  more  than  one  hundred 

illustrations  and  plans  covering  the 
building  of  fire-places,  chimneys, 
rustic  stairways,  appropriate  log 
cabin  furniture,  etc. 


d[  Strongly  bound  in  durable  buck 
ram,  this  useful  and  practical  book 
will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  log  cabin  building. 


Price,  $1.50)  Postpaid 
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BUNGALOWS,  CAMPS  AND  MOUNTAIN  HOUSES 

By  Wm.  Phillips  Comstock  and  C.  E.  Schcrmerhom, 
A. I.  A. 


This  revised  edition  presents  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  thirty-two  different  architects,  a  special  article  on 
the  '‘Planning  of  the  Bungalow,”  and  a  plate  of 
twenty-two  different  schemes  for  laying  out  of  floor 
plans.  200  illustrations,  SO  designs,  126  pages.  Cloth. 
Price  $2.00. 


FARM  BUILDINGS— HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM 

By  W.  E.  Frudden,  Architect. 


A  booklet  of  practical  information  for  the  rural 
carpenter  and  contractor.  Contents— Introductory, 
General  Farm  Barns,  Hog  Houses  Cribs  and  Gran¬ 
aries  Poultry  Houses,  Miscellaneous  Farm  Buildings, 
Handy  Devices,  Farm  Fences  and  Farm  Houses. 
Paper.  Price  $  1 .00. 


RUMF0RD  FIREPLACES  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE 
MADE 

By  G.  Curtis  Gillespie,  M.E.,  Architect. 

Containing  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford’s,  essay  on 
“Proper  Fireplace  Construction.”  With  nearly  200 
illustrations,  including  the  original  Rumford  draw¬ 
ings,  one  hundred  andiron  designs,  mantels  and  other 
details  and  fixtures.  One  12mo.  volume;  illuminated 
cover.  Price  $2.00. 


Postage  Prepaid. 

FREE — Catalogue  of  Architectural,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Books.  (64  pages.) 

FREE — Sample  copy  ‘‘Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing,”  a  magazine  devoted  to  Contem¬ 
porary  Architectural  Construction. 


THE  WM.  T.  COMSTOCK  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

23  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Zane  Grey  lias  written  many  fine 
books,  but  here  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
He  has  written  of  wonderful  horses 
before,  but  Wildfire  outruns  them  all. 
He  has  written  often  of  men  and 
women  who  loved  adventure  and  had 
their  fill  of  it,  but  here  in  this  story 
of  a  Centaur  community  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  passions  of  his  characters 
are  as  natural  in  the  wild  country  in 
which  they  lived  as  the  adventures 
and  passions  told  of  primitive  peoples 
in  fabled  Greece. 

Published  by 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Price  $1.35 — Postage  Extra 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Book  Dept.  Price  $1.35  Postpaid 


ALL  BOOKS  ADVERTISED  IN  FOREST  AND  STREAM  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  THROUGH  FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK 
DEPARTMENT,  118  EAST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS. 

By  Chester  A.  Reed 

is  a  book  written  especially  for  sportsmen  as  a  concise  guide  td  the  identification  of 

game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  .  . 

Over  one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faithfully  depicted  by  the  colored 

pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits 
and  tells  where  they  .are  to  be  found  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  These  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  water- 
color  paintings  by  the  author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flow¬ 
ers  have  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known  process  by  one 
of  the  very  first  engraving  houses  in  the  country  and  the 
whole  typography  is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book. 

The  cover  is  a  very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of  a  boa  constrictor 
with  set-in  pictures  of  game  birds. 

PRICE  60  CENTS 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 


SPECIAL 


AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS  WITH  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TION  TO  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  $2.00 

SEND  ORDERS  TO 

FOREST  AND  STREAM,  Book  Dept.,  118  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


Are  You  A  Duck  Shooter? 

Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  how  of  your 
skiff  as  it  is  pushed  through  the  wild  i  ice,  and 
drop  the  ducks  that  get  up  within  range;  or, 
if  you  live  by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy 
sitting  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds  blow  and 
ice  forms  at  the  edge  of  the  shore,  watching 
the  sky  and  waiting  for  something  to  come 
to  your  decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and  hardship 
to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits  of  all  the 
ducks  and  geese  known  in  North  America; 
tells  where  they  are  found;  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  practiced  in  shooting  them;  describes  the 
guns,  loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  pursuit,  and  generally  is  far 
and  away  the  most  complete,  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  volume  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
North  American  wild-fowl  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not  only 
has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits  of  58 
species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks,  but  it  has 
eight  half-tone  reproductions  of  some  of  our 
best-known  wild  ducks  from  the  paintings  of 
the  great  naturalist,  Audubon,  a  number  of 
full-page  sketches  by  Wilmot  Townsend,  whose 
drawings  of  wildfowl  are  inimitable,  many 
cuts  of  duck  boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty 
vignettes  in  the  text,  which  add  to  its  beauty 
and  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


118  E.  28th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

By  Warren  H,  Miller  Editor  Field  and  Stream 

The  Outdoorsman’s  Handbook 

Everything  for  the  hunter,  wing  shot,  fisherman, 
camper,  canoeist  and  dog  owner,  condensed  into 
compact,  handy  reference  form.  In  canvas 
binding,  $1.50;  with  a  year’s  subscription  $2.25. 

Camp  Craft  . 

The  lalest  and  best  of  camping  books.  282  pp.. 
profusely  illustrated.  All  the  modern  camping 
equipments  that  you  do  not  find  in  earlier  works 
are  described  in  this  work.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with 
a  year’s  subscription,  $2.25. 

Rifles  and  Shotguns 

Military  rifle  shooting,  big  game  rifles,  and  how 
to  learn  shooting  at  big  game;  sights,  targets, 
rifle  mechanics,  trap-shooting,  wing  shooting, 
patterns,  snap  shooting,  etc..  A  complete  and 
authoritative  work  for  the  big  game  and  feath¬ 
ered  game  hunter.  Special  chapters  on  the  U.  S. 
Springfield.  Cloth,  $2.00;  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  $3.00. 

The  Boys’  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 

With  ten  chapters  on  camping  for  boys.  How 
to  catch  trout,  bass  and  muscallonge,  and  the 
tackle  to  get  that  a  boy  can  buy.  How  to  learn 
wing  shooting  and  rifle  shooting.  How  to  make 
your  own  camping  outfit.  Cloth,  $1.25;  with 
a  year’s  subscription  $2.00. 

The  Boys’  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing 

Has  also  chapters  on  the  motorboat,  besides 
many  on  canoeing,  canoe  cruising,  how  to  build 
a  decked  canvas  sailing  canoe;  boat-building 
and  rigging  for  sail  batteaux,  dories,  skiffs, 
duckboats,  catboats  and  knockabouts.  350  pp., 
127  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.25;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $2.00. 

Airedale,  Setter  and  Hound 

With  a  chapter  on  the  pointer  and  Irish  setter. 
All  about  raising  and  training  the  principal 
breeds  of  hunting  dogs.  A  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  work.  160  pp.,  50  illustrations.  Paper, 
$1.00;  cloth,  $1.75;  with  a  year’s  subscription, 
$1.75. 

The  Medicine  Man  in  the  Woods 

A  pamphlet  in  waterproof  packsack  binding,  cov¬ 
ering  emergency,  first  aid  and  woods’  medicine. 
50  cents;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.60. 
SEND  CHECKS  DIRECT  TO 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Forest  &  Stream,  118  East  28th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
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Books  for  Sportsmen 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  PRESENTS  A  CHOICE 
SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  AND  AUTHORITA¬ 
TIVE  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 


PRICES  ON  ALL  BOOKS  INCLUDES  DELIVERY  CHARGES 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers 
the  history,  breeding  and  training  of  these 
useful  dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book 
on  the  subject. 

Those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  train  their 
dogs  to  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  either  as 
companions  or 
for  hunting  will 
find  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  prac¬ 
tical  instructions 
on  the  subjects  of 
general  training, 
retrieving,  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving, 
and  work  on 
squirrels,  rabbits, 
partridges,  etc. 

There  are  im¬ 
portant  chapters 
devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding, 
kennel  manage¬ 
ment,  preparation 
for  and  handling 
in  the  show  ring, 
diseases  and  treat¬ 
ment  and  many  hints  and  instructions  of  great 
value  to  breeders  and  owners.  Price,  in 
cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 


By  WM,  A,  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been 

covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and  the 

practical  side  of 
wing-shooting,  gun 
fitting,  the  master 
eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important 
questions  have  been 
treated  in  a  way  that 
will  enablie  either 
the  expert  or  the 

amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting 
with  a  gun  that  fits 

him  and  how  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  one  that 
does.  The  secrets  of 
success  in  trap  shoot¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  in  flight 
of  the  quail,  the 
jacksnipe,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  the  duck 
family  are  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  way  that 
will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 
Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 


j 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  covered  and  the  important  lessons  are 

i  1  1  u  s  trated  by 
photographs  from 
life.  It  is  a  book 
well  calculated  to 
enable  the  ama¬ 
teur  to  become  a 
successful  train¬ 
er  and  handler. 

There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  The  Art 
of  Training,  Set¬ 
ters  vs.  Pointers, 
Selection  of  Pup¬ 
pies,  Naming 
Dogs,  Nomencla- 
t  u  r  e.  Training 
Implement,  Know 
Thyself,  First 
Lessons,  Yard 
Breaking,  Point¬ 
ing  Instinct, 
Backing,  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults 
and  Vices,  Condi¬ 
tioning,  Don’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Prices,  cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA 


♦ 

V  ^  ’ 

WPOC  OOCK 

This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of  forty 
plates,  measuring  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by  j. 
L.  Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F.'  Denton.  Sportsmen 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  the  cheap  and  fanciful 
chromos  so  frequently  circulated,  will  delight  in  this  superb 
collection  of  modern  sporting  art. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing, 
and  make  most  suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library, 
den,  or  any  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  Our  Special  Price  $2.00 


THE  CAMPERS  OWN  BOOK 

Written  By  Experts 

This  splendid,  authoritative  volume,  every  line  of  which  is  written 
by  experts,  consists  of  194  pages  and  15  handsome,  full  page  illustrations 
and  charts. 

Its  contents  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  camping 
and  camp  life,  and  the  following  special  contributions: 

“Horse  Sense’’  in  the  Woods . By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Comfort  in  Camps . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

Suggestions  for  the  Sportsman’s  Outfit...  By  A.  K.  P.  Hardey  and 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 

Canoes  and  Canoeing . By  Edward  Breck 

What  To  Do  If  Lost . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

The  Black  Bass  and  His  Ways . By  Tarleton  Bean 

Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Field  Taxidermy  (with  charts) . By  J.  IV.  Edward 

Pointers  for  Anglers . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Photographic  Hints . By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

Don’t  fail  to  send  immediately  for  a  copy  of  this  handy  volume. 
It  will  surely  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  $2.00  book  pub¬ 
lished,  and  as  the  supply  is  limited,  we  recommend  that  you  send 
in  your  order  immediately. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST 

1.40 


Dumb  Bell  of  Brookfield,  John  Taintor 

Foote  . $1.35 

The  Book  of  Eagles,  John  Taintor  Foote  .60 

Out  of  Doors,  Emerson  Hough .  1.35 

Let  TTs  Go  Afield,  Emerson  Hough . 1.35 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Habits  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  Eugene  McCarthy  .  1.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Library 

Edition  .  3.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Pocket 

Edition  .  4.25 

Bird-Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Our  Common  Birds,  Frank  M.  Chap¬ 
man  .  2.25 

Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  2,75 

Vacation  Camping  for  Girls,  Jeannette 
Marks  .  1.10 


The  Story  of  the  Trapper,  A.  C.  Laut . . 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies,  John 
Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford..  2.1 

Insect  Life,  John  Henry  Comstock . 2.( 

The  Book  of  Forestry,  F.  F.  Moon . 2.( 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  in  Disease, 

Wesley  Mills,  M.D .  2.£ 

Art  of  Taxidermy,  John  Rowley .  2.S 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  3.S 

Through  Central  Africa,  James  Barnes..  4.C 

Big  Game  of  Africa,  R.  Tjader .  3.E 

Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 

Hunter,  Mishack  Browning  .  1 .  £ 

Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in 

America,  Henry  Chase  .  l.J 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,  A.  Radcliffe 

Dugmore  .  2.0 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  S’.  K. 
Hutton  .  3.S 


Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds 

E.  Torday  .  3,50 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa,  C.  H. 

Stignand  .  2.50 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wildnerness 

Road,  H.  A.  Bruce  .  1,50 

Complete  Science  of  Fly  Fishing  and 

Spinning,  Fred  G.  Shaw  .  6.00 

True  Stories  of  Great  Americans: 

Davy  Crockett  . 50 

Daniel  Boone  . 50 

Sam  Houston  . 50 

Geo.  S.  Bryan  . 50 

Hunting  Camps  in  Woods  and  Wilder¬ 
ness,  H.  Heskith  Prichard .  4.00 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  Jessie  H. 

Bancroft  and  Wm.  Dean  Pulvermacher.  1.50 
The  Way  to  Study  Birds,  John  Dryden 
Kuser  .  1.50 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Department.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  any  book 
not  listed,  we  will  gladly  quote  you  a  price  that  in  many  cases  will  be  a  money  saver.  This  is  a  real  Book  Service 
for  FOREST  AND  STREAM  readers,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  reader  with  information  pertaining  to  any 
book  desired. 

Address  FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  118  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 


Fly  Rods 
Bait  Rods 
Casting  Rods 


Silk  Wound  Rods 
Telescope  Rods 
Trolling  Rods 


Get  out  your  outfit  and  start  for  the 
woods  at  once.  Let  the  great  outdoors 
clear  out  the  cobwebs.  You  ve  been  doing 
the  same  thing  too  long.  You  need  a 
change.  You  are  tired,  stale.  Y ou  ye  lost 
interest  in  your  work.  One  day  with  your 
“Bristol”  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  A 
week  will  make  a  new  man  of  you. 

Look  at  this  sportsman  with  his 
“Bristol”  Silk  Wound  De  Luxe.  Look  at 
those  big  fish.  Why  don’t  you  go  out 
there  with  him  and  have  the  greatest  Ke- 
Creation  that  any  sport  or  vacation  can 
give  you. 

There  are  38  different  models  of 
“Bristol”  Rods.  Every  one  guaranteed 
three  years.  Every  one  made  from  perfect 
material  by  experienced  and  skilled  me¬ 
chanics  in  the  Horton  Factory  marked 
AAA  for  efficiency.  “Bristol  Rods  are 
reliable.  They  will  stand  more  wear  and 
tear  than  any  other  rods  on  the  market. 
They  are  a  work  of  art  in  elegance  of  finish 
and  in  perfect  balance  and  in  exquisite 
adaptability  to  the  particular  kind  of  fish¬ 
ing  for  which  each  model  is  designed.  The 
prices  range  from  $3*5°  to  $25.00  of  your 
dealer. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  Bristol 
Steel  Fishing  Rods  or  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
in  your  locality,  we  will  he  glad  to  supply  you  at 
catalogue  prices. 

The  celebrated  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
are  now  made  by  Horton  in  Bristol. 

Write  for 

“Bristol”  and  Meek  Catalogues  FREE 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Company 

84  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 

PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO., 

717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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LEARN  NOW  TO  SHOOT  STRAIGHT 

THE  TIME  IS  AHEAD  WHEN  ON  YOUR  MARKSMANSHIP  MAY  DEPEND 
THE  SAFETY  OF  SOMETHING  YOU  WOULD  WANT  TO  FIGHT  TO  KEEP 


TIME  was  when  nations  at  war  sent 
out  armies  to  fight  their  battles.  The 
man  in  the  street — if  they  had  streets 
in  those  days — was  little  concerned  over 
whether  they  won  or  lost  perhaps,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  meant  more  burdensome  or 
lighter  tithes  he  must  pay  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  protection  they  afforded  him. 

But  now  war  means  that  all  the  nation — 
men,  women  and  children — do  the  “fight¬ 
ing”  of  it.  Men  judged,  by  experts  at 
human  values,  to  be  most  effective  on  the 
battle  line  are  sent  there  by  the  common 
dictum  of  the  whole  population ;  others 
selected  for  their  skill  or  adaptability — or 
on  the  very  practical  basis  of  being  already 
engaged  in  pursuits  essential  to  the  main¬ 
taining  of  an  army — are  kept  at  their  tasks 
or  assigned  new  ones  as  needful  to  the 
purpose  in  hand  as  fighting.  Developments 
along  other  lines  have  caused  armies  to 
grow  from  expeditions  that  could  be 
launched  spontaneously  and  required  little 
but  bare  weapons  and  fo>od,  into  complex 
organizations  requiring  the  utmost  of  skill 
and  energy  simply  to  prepare  them  and 
equip  them  for  possible  future  fighting. 
As  the  expense  in  money  and  other  values 
of  thus  building  them  up  and  maintaining 
them  became  more  and  more  staggering, 
occasions  and  excuses  for  their  actual  use 
became  fewer.  At  the  same  time  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  maintenance  became  more 
widely  felt,  and  broadened  as  the  govern¬ 
ment,  its  administration  and  its  inviolabil¬ 
ity,  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  average  man. 

SINCE  individuals  have  begun  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  growth  away  from  the  idea 
that  war  is  the  concern  only  of  that 
abstraction  known  as  “the  government,” 
and  that  it  comes  close  home  to  every 
human  unit  of  the  nation,  each  has  begun 
to  feel  more  keenly  the  necessity  for  pre¬ 
paring  himself  to  play  a  part  in  the  dread 
drama  when  it  confronts  the  nation  he  is 
part  of.  Only  a  few  are  destined — at  the 


stamp  of  approval  on  civilian  rifle  clubs, 
such  organizations  are  still  feasible  for  the 
average  community  and  for  the  average 
group  of  individuals  enthused  with  will¬ 
ingness  to  train  themselves.  There  is 
scarcely  a  community  or  a  group  of  clear 
thinking  men  but  can  afford  the  means, 
the  energy,  and  the  slight  sacrifice  of  other 
desires,  that  it  takes  to  form  themselves 
into  a  club  and  learn  to  shoot. 

This  is  hardly  a  time  to  dwell  on  the 
other  benefits  they  derive  from  becoming 
marksmen :  becoming  cool,  steadfast,  clear 
of  brain  and  prompt  at  decisions,  means 
wholesome  growth  upward  toward  the 
superman.  These  things  and  the  neighbor¬ 
liness,  comraderie  and  respect  for  skill  in 
other  walks  of  life  than  one’s  own,  make 
the  development  of  marksmanship  a 
worthy  pastime  at  any  period.  In  the 
crisis  that  is  today,  these  results  become 
incidental  to  the  paramount  duty  of  get¬ 
ting  ready. 


THIS  duty — this  interpretation  of  it — 
is  practical  of  early  accomplishment 
through  the  numerous  organizations 
of  sportsmen  and  others  who  are  already 
considering  means  for  turning  their  en¬ 
ergy  thus  far  spent  in  playing,  to  the  more 
serious  duty  of  preparing  for  eventual 
service.  Some  have  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  to  give  over  the  time  spent  at 
sport,  to  actual  military  drill.  Others, 

notably  the  national  organization  that  em¬ 
braces  the  golf  clubs  of  the  country,  will 
use  the  land  they  control  for  the  actual 
production  of  food  crops.  Most  of  them 
would  find  rifle  practice  an  appropriate 

substitute  for  the  diversions  they  will 
forego,  and  many  of  them  that  their 

grounds  can  be  suit¬ 
ably  converted  into 
firing  range  s — 
whether  temporary 
or  permanent, 
events  must  show. 
There  are  few 


start  at  least — to  give  their  service  on  the 
battle  line  or  even  prepare  actively 
for  such  service.  Many  must  stay  at  home 
and  at  their  peacetime  occupations :  per¬ 
haps  during  the  whole  war ;  perhaps  only 
until  they  too  must  beat  their  ploughshares 
into  swords  and  fill  the  gaps  out  there. 

Should  such  a  necessity  arise  it  would  be 
a  pressing  one,  and  any  preparations  they 
have  made  for  adapting  themselves  rapidly 
to  the  demands  of  military  service  will 
mean  precious  delays  avoided, — perhaps 
hearthstones  kept  inviolable.  The  most 
practical  preparation  the  average  man — 
farmer,  ploughman,  munitions  operative, 
scientist,  stoker  or  traffic  expert — can  make 
on  his  own  initiative  is  to  learn  to  shoot, 
and  to  shoot  straight. 

If  his  training  to  this  end  must  be  over¬ 
looked  by  those  engrossed  in  desperate 
preparations  for  more  immediate  needs, 
his  duty  is  plain  to  afford  himself  such 
preparation  as  he  can.  With  learning  to 
shoot  once  conceded  as  the  plain  duty  of 
every  man  whose  presence  is  not  demanded 
in  the  actual  training  camps,  its  accom¬ 
plishment  is  easy.  For  even  without  the 
aid  that  seemed  promised  by  Congress’ 
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classes  of  membership,  certainly  among 
sportsmen’s  organizations  or  those  which 
appeal  to  the  outdoorsman  in  any 
sense,  that  will  not  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  the  enjoyment  and  zest 
of  rifle  practice,  on  indoor  or  outdoor 
ranges.  It  is  a  sport— and  its  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  today  need  not  make  it  any  less  a 
sport — that  can  appeal  to  the  mind  which 
finds  competition  an  impelling  factor  to 
accomplishment,  and  as  well  to  those  who 
enjoy  individual  success  at  a  skilful  art 
for  its  own  sake.  Club  against  club,  team 
against  team,  or  matched  individuals  will 
find  it  worthy  all  practice  and  attention, 
and  then  all  the  satisfaction  at  success  that 
they  demand  of  a  sport.  Social  aspects  of 
club  life  need  not  be  sacrificed,  but  can  in¬ 
deed  be  fostered  by  this  new  activity. 

To  make  the  training  this  new  sport  is 
to  afford  as  widespread  as  it  should  be,  of 
course  many  new  rifle  clubs  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  alongside  those  that  will  be  suc¬ 
cessors  to  or  merely  departures  for  exist¬ 
ing  clubs  of  other  kinds.  And  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  rifle  club  is  simple  enough. 
One  can  be  started  by  as  few  as  a  dozen 
members,  and  local  interest  will  almost 
overnight  inspire  applicants  enough  to 
bring  the  membership  up  to  whatever  size 
the  community  demands.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  dozen,  perhaps  several  dozen,  per¬ 
sons  grouped  in  any  community  or  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  sportsmen’s  organization  who 
like  to  shoot.  And  in  these  stirring  times, 


Firing  off  the  Scores 


any  appeal  through  local  newspapers  or 
other  channels  that  calls  on  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  defense,  will  come  prominently  to 
their  attention. 

Once  they  are  brought  together  their 
activities  will  interest  a  widening  circle  of 
their  acquaintances  until  the  rifle  club  will 
be  the  predominating  side-activity  of  the 
whole  community.  The  latter  in  turn  will 
become  an  example  for  other  towns  or 
other  vicinities  to  emulate,  and  many 
wholesome  purposes  will  be  served  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  predominating  one  of  accus¬ 
toming  the  people  to  the  proper  use  of 
arms. 

EQUIPMENT  for  the  rifle  range  can 
be  as  elaborate  as  the  taste  of  the 
members  requires,  but  it  can  also  be 
simple  enough,  and  yet  be  complete 
enough  to  be  practical  for  any  enthusiastic 
organization  to  acquire  and  find  effective 
for  its  purposes.  A  large  part  of  the 
equipment,  except  for  the  actual  weapons 
and  ammunition,  can  be  constructed  by 
members  themselves,  with  very  little  out¬ 
lay  for  expenses. 

Any  small-bore  rifle  of  good  design  and 
construction,  taking  the  standard  .22  long 
rim-fire  cartridge,  is  thoroughly  effective 
for  target  shooting  up  to  100  yards.  In 
designing  an  outdoor  range  therefore,  even 
clubs  which  must  economize  need  not 
limit  it  to  75  or  even  100  feet.  In  fact, 
ranges  which'  admit  of  shooting  at  several 
longer  ranges,  even  from  50  to  100  yards, 
afford  more  variety  and  are  on  many 
grounds  preferable.  Of  course  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  75-foot  ranges  is  that  they  can 
often  be  built  in  some  existing  building  at 
relatively  small  cost.  The  longer  distances 
suit  only  outdoor  ranges,  and  must  usually 
be  specially  constructed  if  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  shooting  at  all  seasons.  For 
this  reason,  many  clubs  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  with  an  indoor  range  of  75 
feet  or  even  less.  And  very  good  and  ef¬ 
fective  practice  can  be  had  on  a  range  as 
short  as  forty  feet,  though  75  feet  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  standard  for  in¬ 
door  ranges.  It  is  well,  however,  to  keep 
in  mind  at  the  start  the  probability  of  in¬ 
creasing  membership  requiring  larger  tar¬ 
get  facilities  than  are  originally  provided, 


as  well  as  longer  ranges  up  to  100  yards. 

Assuming  that  some  room  of  reasonable 
length  and  otherwise  suitable  for  an  in¬ 
door  range  is  available,  to  adapt  it  for 
shooting  is  not  very  difficult.  Given  some¬ 
thing  to  which  to  attach  the  targets,  that 
will  also  act  as  an  effective  back-stop  for 
the  bullets,  some  protection  for  the  wall 
for  several  feet  around  the  targets,  a  good 
light  to  illuminate  them  at  night,  and  some 
mats  to  lie  on  (for  prone  shooting)  at  the 
firing  point,  a  range  that  will  serve  all 
practical  purposes  can  be  provided.  Ad¬ 
ditional  features  and  conveniences  to  make 
it  more  attractive  and  comfortable,  can  be 
provided  as  means  come  to  hand. 

THE  ideal  range  outdoors  should 
face  slightly  east  of  north,  with 
a  body  of  water  several  miles  wide 
in  back  of  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
back  stops.  Such  locations  are  hard  to 
secure  and  in  the  months  to  come,  we  will 
see  the  construction  of  target  ranges  for 
rifle  and  revolver  training  in  all  sorts  of 
improvised  locations.  The  first  requisite 
for  any  range  is,  of  course,  sufficient  space, 
and  after  that  comes  the  absolute  necessity 
for  safety,  and  a  method  of  stopping  the 
bullets  is  important.  Perhaps  the  best 
Back  stop  of  all  is  a  mound  of  loose  sand 
or  soft  earth.  If  several  feet  in  thickness 
it  will  stop  any  kind  of  a  high  power  rifle 
bullet. 

On  outdoor  target  ranges  the  trench 
which  must  be  dug  to  throw  up  the  back 
stop  serves  as  a  protecting  shelter  for  the 
boy  who  spots  the  shots  on  the  target  and 
gives  the  score.  In  indoor  ranges  an  equiv¬ 
alent  construction  would  be  rather  expen¬ 
sive  and  the  need  arises  therefore  for  some 
method  of  pulling  the  targets  back  to  the 
firing  point  without  interfering  with  the 
other  shooters.  Target  carriers  accom¬ 
plish  this  result.  A  number  of  different 
gallery  equipment  makers  can  furnish  them, 
the  prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $15  per  unit, 
depending  upon  the  elaborate  qualities  of 
the  various  parts.  A  little  ingenuity  will 
also  permit  the  construction  of  these  by 
the  members  of  the  club  who  would  other¬ 
wise  use  their  energy  tinkering  about  the 
house  or  the  family  automobile. 

The  range  can  be  fitted  up  temporarily 
with  a  set  of  “home  grown”  carriers,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  heavy  wire  tightly  strung  from 
one  end  of  the  range  to  the  other  for  each 
firing  point.  Running  on  it  is  a  carrier  with 
wheels  and  a  clip  to  fasten  the  target  to. 
It  is  run  back  and  forth  by  means  of 
braided  cord  run  over  pulleys,  and  an  old 
sewing  machine  wheel  to  which  has  been 
fitted  a  handle. 

(continued  on  page  274) 
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GAME  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PRACTICAL  CONSERVATION,  IF 
STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES  WORK  IN  HARMONY 

By  E.  W.  NELSON,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey.* 


LONG  after  the  increasing  population 
of  the  eastern  United  States  had 
forced  the  elk  and  the  bison  across 
the  Mississippi,  the  boundless  open  plains 
and  forested  mountains  of  the  West 
swarmed  with  a  primeval  abundance  of 
game.  All  are  familiar  with  accounts  of 
the  millions  of  bison,  antelope,  elk  and  deer 
which  ranged  the  great  plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  within  half  a  cent¬ 
ury,  and  a  writer  traveling  through  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  in  1850, 
records  seeing  “bands  of  elk,  deer  and 
antelope  in  such  numbers  they  actually 
darkened  the  plains  for  miles  and  looked 
in  the  distance  like  great  herds  of  cattle.” 

The  resistless  westward  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement  continued 
and  now  the  agricultural  lands 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  are  peopled,  and  where 
crops  cannot  be  grown  the 
watering  places  are  held  for 
the  use  of  multiplying  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  Under 
these  conditions  not  less  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  big 
game  remaining  between  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  been  forced 
to  retreat  to  the  mountains 
traversing  that  vast  region. 

There  among  the  rugged  peaks 
and  forest  -  covered  slopes 
which  characterize  our  re¬ 
maining  wilderness  are  shel¬ 
tered  the  survivors  of  the 
wonderful  hosts  of  big  game 
animals  which  once  graced  so 
large  a  part  of  the  continent. 

Fortunately  the  major  part  of 
these  mountain  lands,  not  be¬ 
ing  available  for  agriculture, 
have  remained,  and  are  likely 
to  continue,  a  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain. 

At  present  the  situation  as 
to  game  control  in  the  West 
is  extremely  chaotic.  The 
game  there  is  practically  all 
concentrated  on  that  part  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  included  in  the  national  forests,  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  national  monuments.  On 
the  national  forests  two  Federal  game  ref¬ 
uges  exist,  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
Wichita,  where  game  is  protected  under 
Federal  law.  In  addition,  state  game  ref¬ 
uges  have  been  made  on  the  national  for¬ 
ests  in  six  states.  On  these  state  refuges, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  national  forests,  state 
game  laws  prevail,  though  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  government  controls  the 
timber  and  grazing. 

In  the  sixteen  national  parks  the  Federal 
government  has  full  authority  to  protect 
game  in  only  seven:  the  Yellowstone,  Gla- 


*  Courtesy  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 


cier,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Platte, 
Hot  Springs,  and  the  Hawaiian.  The 
states  have  not  ceded  jurisdiction  for  the 
other  nine  parks,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  legislation  the  Federal  author¬ 
ities  can  punish  poachers  there  only 
by  expelling  them  from  within  the  park 
limits.  Of  the  34  national  monuments, 
twenty-one  are  administered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  eleven  by  the  Forest 
Service,  and  two  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  War  Department;  but  the  game  on 
them  remains  subject  to  state  jurisdiction. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  states  have 
many  varying  and  conflicting  laws  which 
often  produce  unhappy  consequences  for 


the  game.  Furthermore,  in  many  of  the 
states  where  the  laws  appear  to  give  a 
fair  degree  of  protection,  through  lack  of 
funds  or  for  other  reasons  the  protection 
is  extremely  ineffective.  The  fact  that 
game  is  steadily  decreasing  in  a  large  part 
of  the  West  while  the  number  of  sports¬ 
men  is  increasing  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  regulations  under  the  state  laws 
there  is  from  year  to  year  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  game  animals  a  hunter  is 
permitted  to  shoot  in  a  season. 

THROUGHOUT  the  West  where  elk, 
antelope  and  mountain  sheep  were 
once  so  widely  distributed,  elk  may 
be  legally  shot  in  three  states  only  :  moun 
tain  sheep  in  two,  and  the  hunting  of 


antelope  is  generally  prohibited.  In  five 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  deer 
hunting  is  entirely  prohibited.;  in  eight  the 
limit  is  one  deer  to  the  hunter  a  year;  in 
five  states  the  limit  is  two  deer;  in  two 
states  three  deer,  and  in  Louisiana  the 
limit  is  five. 

In  Arizona,  one  of  the  last  states  where 
frontier  conditions  prevailed  and  in  which 
there  is  a  great  extent  of  superbly  forested 
mountains  and  plateaus,  affording  ideal 
conditions  for  game,  the  native  elk  was  ex¬ 
terminated  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the 
antelope  and  mountain  sheep  are  so  nearly 
gone  that  there  is  a  permanent  closed  sea¬ 
son  on  them,  and  there  is  a  bag  limit  of 
one  deer  a  year  to  the  hunter. 

The  idea  of  game  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  West  extends  back 
less  than  thirty  years,  and 
there,  as  in  most  comparatively 
new  regions,  many  people  long 
retain  the  feeling  that  wild 
game  belongs  to  whoever  can 
take  it,  a  survival  of  the  point 
of  view  of  more  primitive 
times.  It  has  been  the  history 
of  all  new  regions  that  the 
pioneers  depend  on  game  as  a 
source  of  food  supply  and  kill 
it  freely  at  all  seasons.  No 
thought  is  given  the  future 
until,  with  the  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  number  of  animals 
killed  so  far  exceeds  the  nat¬ 
ural  increase  that  the  supply 
is  rapidly  destroyed.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  we  know  of 
past  and  existing  conditions  in 
a  large  part  of  the  West  that, 
although  the  sentiment  for  pro¬ 
tection  is  increasing,  game  will 
continue  to  disappear  unless 
some  wiser  and  more  effective 
method  than  now  exists  is  put 
into  operation,  not  only  for  its 
protection,  but  for  its  perpetu¬ 
ation  and  increase. 

The  national  forests  are 
patrolled  by  rangers  of 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department, 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  national  parks 
by  rangers  of  the  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
For  some  years  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
making  a  careful  survey  of  game  condi¬ 
tions  in  national  forests  and  is  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  existing  situation.  It  is 
well  for  the  remaining  wild  life  of  the 
West  that  the  men  in  charge  of  both  for¬ 
ests  and  parks  are  deeply  interested  in  its 
conservation. 

It  is  evident  that  wild  game  inhabiting 
a  national  forest  is  as  much  a  natural  as¬ 
set  of  the  forest  as  the  annual  crop  of 
grazing  or  of  the  timber.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  our  attitude  has  been  that  it  is 
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something  entirely  apart  and  subject  to  en¬ 
tirely  separate  control.  This  has  been  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  game.  With  the  exam¬ 
ple  before  us  of  the  efficiency  shown  by  the 
Forest  Service,  in  safeguarding  from 
spoliation  and  making  useful  to  the  public 
the  resources  of  grazing  and  timber  in  its 
custody,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  were  given 
guardianship  over  the  game  on  the  forests 
the  result  would  be  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance.  The  trained  corps  of  forest 
rangers  and  guards  can  and  do  now  serve 
with  practically  no  extra  cost  as  wardens 
over  the  game,  and  a  practical  constructive 
program  could  be  developed,  not  only  for 
conserving  the  game,  but  for  restoring  it 
to  areas  where  it  has  disappeared,  and  in 
increasing  the  supply  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  available  summer  and  winter  grazing. 
The  control  of  the  grazing  of  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  national  forests  being  in  the 
Forest  Service,  gives  that  organization 
the  absolutely  essential  knowledge  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  grazing  conditions  that  is 
required  if  the  game  is  to  be  safeguarded. 
The  use  of  the  forest  for  domestic  stock 
will  continue  on  a  great  scale,  but  with 
good  management  great  numbers  of  game 


animals  may  exist  in  the  same  forests. 

In  a  program  for  rehabilitating  the  game 
resources  of  the  national  forests,  where 
there  is  abundant  room  for  an  enormous 
number  of  game  animals  without  seriously 
interfering  with  the  present  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  three  things  are  essential : 

(1)  A  series  of  national  game  preserves 
located  in  favorable  situations  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  national  forests  throughout  the 
West  in  order  to  provide  breeding  sanctu¬ 
aries  where  game  may  increase  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  surrounding  areas. 

(2)  Cooperation  between  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  states  wherein  national  forests 
are  located,  whereby  the  Forest  Service 
shall  designate  the  parts  of  the  forests 
where  hunting  may  be  done  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  that  may  be  killed  in  any 
particular  forest  or  section  of  forest  each 
season,  the  states  meanwhile  to  have  full 
control  over  issuing  hunting  licenses  and 
to  receive  all  fees  therefrom.  The  states 
would  thus  benefit  by  the  services  of  the 
trained  force  of  forest  rangers  and  guar¬ 
dians  acting  as  Federal  game  wardens  to 
guard  the  game  resources  from  spoliation 
just  as  they  now  protect  the  trees  and  the 


grazing  in  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large.  , 

(3)  A  cooperative  arrangement  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park 
Service  whereby  the  game  service  in  the 
national  parks  and  the  national  monuments 
shall  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  same  end,  that  the  game 
supply  may  be  increased  and  perpetuated. 

NECESSITY  for  cooperation  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  elk  situation  in  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park.  Within  the  park  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  summer  grazing 
where  several  times  the  present  number  of 
elk  can  find  abundant  forage  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  high  altitude  of  the  park 
and  the  severity  of  the  winters  there  are 
such  that  winter  grazing  is  limited,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  severe  weather,  necessitating 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  elk  pass 
outside  the  limits  to  secure  sufficient  for¬ 
age.  The  park  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  national  forests  on  which  the  forester 
is  authorized  to  grant  grazing  permits  for 
livestock.  The  increasing  settlement  of  the 
West  and  the  growing  demand  for  grazing 
permits  indicate  that  within  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  time  there  will  be  a  call  for  every 
acre  of  grazing  available,  up  to  the  very 
limits  of  the  park.  Should  permits  to  this 
extent  be  granted  and  the  range  stocked 
to  its  full  capacity  the  areas  now  available 
to  elk  for  winter  grazing  would  be  elim¬ 
inated.  As  a  result  of  this  only  one  or  two 
severe  winters  would  be  sufficient  to  deci¬ 
mate  the  Yellowstone  elk  herds.  The 
Forest  Service  has  wisely  foreseen  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  danger  and  for  several  years 
has  been  planning  to  safeguard  the  future 
of  the  elk  in  this  area  by  reserving  a  suffi¬ 
cient  area  for  their  winter  grazing.  In 
order  to  do  this  intelligently,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  number  of  elk  in  the 
park  and  the  location  of  the  ranges  to 
which  they  naturally  drift  in  winter.  Sev¬ 
eral  counts  of  the  elk  herds  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  have  been  made,  and  an  arrangement 
effected  whereby  the  Forest  Service  ^nd 
the  National  Park  Service  will  make  a 
joint  census  this  month  [March]  when  the 
elk  are  on  their  winter  range,  the  park  and 
forest  rangers  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  representative  of  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club.  (to  be  concluded) 
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COLOR  AND  THE  ARTIFICIAL  FLY 

A  TROUT  THAT  HAS  FED  TO  SATIETY  CAN  YET  BE  LURED 
BY  EXCITING  IN  HIM  A  PLEASURABLE  NERVOUS  OVERFLOW 


AS  this  article  will  deal  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  with  the  application  of  color  to 
the  artificial  fly,  and  how,  when,  and 
where  to  use  it,  a  few  words  on  color 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Colors,  as  natu¬ 
ralists  affirm,  are  refractions  of  light  on 
bodies,  demonstrated  by  the  prism,  which 
by  breaking  up  a  ray  of  the  sun  decom¬ 
pounds  it  into  seven  primitive  colors. 
There  being  nothing  primitive  in  Nature, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  I  fail  to  catch  the  ex¬ 
act  meaning. 

Is  the  above  statement  regarding  colors 
finally  correct?  It  is  evident  that  four  of 
these  are  compounded :  for  orange  is  made 
up  of  yellow  and  red ;  green,  of  yellow  and 
blue ;  violet,  of  blue  and  red ;  and  indigo 
is  only  a  tint  of  blue,  sucharged  with  red. 
This  reduces  the  solar  colors  to  three,  so- 
called  primordeal :  yellow,  red  and  blue. 
If  we  add  white,  the  color  of  light,  and 
black,  the  privation  of  it,  we  have  five 
simple  colors,  from  which  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  all  imaginable  shades. 

In  the  birth  and  expansion  of  light,  as 
seen  in  the  aurora,  Nature  places  red  in 
the  centre  of  its  progression,  which  is  in 
the  following  order : 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Blue 

Black. 

Red,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  primor¬ 
deal  colors,  is  the  harmonic  expression  of 
them,  by  way  of  excellence ;  and  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  union  of  two  contraries,  light 
and  darkness.  Red  gives  life,  wherever  it 
is  infused ;  as  white  communicates  gaiety, 
and  black,  sadness. 

In  proceeding  toward  white  from  the 
central  color  red  in  the  way  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  the  colors  (in  ascending  progres¬ 
sion)  the  nearer  you  approach  the  first 
term,  the  more  lively  and  gay  are  the 
colors;  you  will  have  in  succession,  the 
POPPY,  orange,  lemon,  sulphur,  and  white. 
In  descendent  progression,  the  further  you 
proceed  from  red,  toward  black,  the  more 
lugubrious  are  the  colors ;  for  this  is  their 
progression ;  purple,  violet,  blue,  indigo  and 
black.  In  the  harmonies  to  be  formed  on 
both  sides  of  the  red,  by  the  union  of  op¬ 
posite  colors,  the  more  the  tints  of  the 
ascending  progression  predominate,  the 
more  lively  will  be  the  harmonies  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  contrary  will  take  place  in 
the  descending  progression. 

In  addition  to  the  five  colors  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to,  one  more  alone  will  interest  you 
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— green ;  because  of  all  compound  colors  it 
is  the  most  effective,  distinct  and  striking, 
affecting  our  minds  both  with  surprise  and 
delight. 

IN  applying  color  to  the  artificial  fly,  we 
will  assuredly  take  the  colors  in  ascend¬ 
ant  progression,  from  red  to  white,  in 
the  way  I  have  arranged  them.  Why? 
Because  they  produce  pleasurable  impres¬ 
sions  and  nervous  exhilaration  upon  our¬ 
selves  and,  in  extension  of  the  argument, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  same 
effect  is  produced  upon  lower  organizms. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  agreeableness  or  disagreea¬ 
bleness  of  color  resides  not  in  a  single 
shade  but  in  the  harmony  or  clashing  con¬ 
trast  of  two  opposite  colors.  The  point  of 
union  between  two  opposite  colors  I  term 
the  point  of  nervous  irritability.  Bear  in 
mind  as  well,  that  the  remarks  in  this 
letter  apply  alone  to  the  art  of  catering  to 
a  fish  that  has  fed  to  satiety,  and  has  be¬ 
come  so  lethargic  that  he  will  not  respond 
to  an  artificial  fly  constructed  on  the  lines 
of  exact  imitation.  The  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  his  natural  hours  of  feeding  and  the 
time  when  the  irresistible  influence  of  hun¬ 
ger  again  assumes  its  supremacy,  and  exer¬ 
cises  that  important  part  in  his  so-called 
habit  of  selection  mentioned  in  my  last  let¬ 
ter,  is  the  period  which  demands  our  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  In  our  application  of 
color  to  the  artificial  fly,  we  will  not  do  it 
with  a  hazarded  or  ill-conceived  admixture 
of  shades  but,  taking  nature  for  our  guide, 
we  will  remember  that  when  she  opposes 
contraries  to  each  other  painful  affections 
are  excited  in  us,  but  when  she  blends  them 
we  are  agreeably  influenced.  My  idea  is 
that  the  harmony  of  color  exercises  such 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  nerve  centers 
of  a  fish,  that  by  reflex  action  it  produces 
a  pleasurable  nervous  overflow;  and  that 
its  effect  is  exemplified  by  a  desire  to  grasp 
the  glittering  lure.  In  the  above  statement, 
all  the  delicate  art  of  fly  tying,  all  the  ex¬ 
quisite  nicety  the  hand  can  impart  to  the 
rod  by  transmitted  force,  is  involved. 

Now  follow  my  remarks  closely,  if  you 
please.  I  make  this  statement  (and  I  think 
it  has  never  before  been  either  alluded  to 
or  mentioned)  :  that  the  difference  between 
the  rise  of  a  hungry  fish  to  a  fly  con¬ 
structed  on  the  lines  of  exact  imitation, 
and  the  rise  to  one  dressed  along  these 
ideas  as  to  the  application  of  color,  is  as 
divergent  as  white  and  black.  The  first  rise, 
that  is  to  the  fly  constructed  to  represent  in 


detail  the  natural  insect,  is  steady,  unobtru¬ 
sive  and  means  business,  and  has  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  hunger  at  its  back.  And  it  is 
grasped  with  the  full  idea  that  it  must  be 
retained  at  all  hazard.  To  hook  this  fish 
requires  a  very  moderate  amount  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  angler. 

THERE  is  a  decidedly  different  im¬ 
pulse  at  the  back  of  a  colored  lure. 
It  is  an  impulse,  not  half  so  potent 
as  that  of  hunger;  it  is  the  charm  of  color 
acting  on  the  nervous  system  of  a  fish  to 
the  extent  of  exciting  pleasurable  nervous 
exaltation.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  a  rise 
to  color  reside  in  its  tumultuous  movement 
and  its  uncertainty;  the  fly  is  merely  being 
played  with,  otherwise  mumbled.  The  idea 
conveyed  in  what  is  termed  the  “short 
rise” — that  the  fish  does  not  touch  the 
fly — is  incorrect.  As  a  rule  he  does  touch 
it,  but  only  for  one  single  instant — and 
the  fish  is  lost  for  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  angler.  When  he  does  not 
touch  it,  the  fault  lies  in  the  artificial  lure 
being  so  glaringly  obtrusive  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  is  in  the  act  of  seizing  it, 
his  desire  is  suddenly  arrested ;  as  instan¬ 
taneously  as  the  closure  of  an  eyelid  to 
exclude  the  entrance  of  noxious  material ; 
so  rapidly  that  neither  thought  nor  will¬ 
power  can  possibly  play  a  part  in  it.  In 
casting  over  the  curl  made  on  the  water 
by  a  rising  fish,  you  are  apt  to  get  an  un¬ 
certain  rise  having  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  “short  rise.”  For  these  reasons,  the 
short  time  elapsing  in  the  interval  between 
his  rise  to  a  natural  insect  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  your  artificial  fly,  is  too  brief  a 
period  to  efface  from  his  retina  the  image 
of  the  natural  fly,  which  was  the  object  of 
his  pursuit.  If  you  have  not  on  your  cast 
an  artificial  fly  that  will  represent  the 
natural  insect  he  a  moment  before  took 
with  avidity,  he  will  “rise  short”  and  mum¬ 
ble  the  fly;  if  the  flies  are  ill  constructed 
or  obtrusive  he  may  rise  to  them,  but  he 
will  not  touch  them.  Here  I  make  this 
cautious  statement :  no  cast  of  flies  should 
ever  be  presented  to  a  fish  that  will  en¬ 
gender  in  him  either  fear  or  distrust.  If 
you  forget  this,  you  certainly  will  return 
home  with  an  empty  basket. 

In  fishing  of  this  character,  and  all  of 
it  in  which  hunger  is  not  the  impulse  at 
the  back  of  the  fly,  the  strike  must  be 
made  with  the  extreme  of  rapidity,  at  the 
exact  instant  of  the  rise.  Looking  over 
this  matter,  I  find  that  the  ordinary  fish- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  284) 
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FISHING  FOR  THE  KINGLY  OUANANICHE 

THE  LEAPING  SALMON  OF  THE  GRANDE  DECHARGE  DEMAND 
PERHAPS  THE  UTMOST  OF  CONCENTRATED  ENERGY  IN  ANGLING 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 

Here  let  me  chant  thy  praise,  thou  noblest  and  most  high-minded  fish,  the  cleanest  feeder,  the  merriest  liver,  the  loftiest 
leaper,  and  the  bravest  warrior  of  all  creatures  that  swim!  Thy  cousin,  the  trout,  in  his  purple  and  gold  with  crimson 
spots  wears  a  more  splendid  armor  than  thy  russet  and  silver  mottled  with  black,  but.  thine  is  the  kingher  na time . 
His  courage  and  skill  compared  with  thine— “Are  as  moonaght  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke,  Sign  of  the  Balsam-Bough. 


BEFORE  time  brings  on  him  stiff  or 
lazy  limbs,  every  strong  and  vigorous 
fisherman  in  this  broad  land  who  de¬ 
sires  to  experience  palpitating  heart  throbs 
and  real  supreme  joy,  apd  to  witness  the 
utmost  of  concentrated  energy  in  fishing, 
must  once,  at  least,  in  his  life  try  fly-fishing 
for  the  leaping  salmon  of  the  Grande  De¬ 
charge.  The  experience  he  will  find  to  be 
remarkable,  sufficient  indeed  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  his  life.  All  the  big  fish  he  may 
capture  anywhere,  in  fresh-water  or  marine, 
will  not  obliterate  the  fond  memories  of  an 
electric  combat  with  this  acrobatic  fighter  in 
the  swirling  flood  of  the  Sagueney. 

It  is  several  years  since  my  last  visit  there. 
At  that  time  every  luxury  was  provided  for 
the  pampered  tourist  of  wealth,  whose  goal 
was  the  lonely  yet  magnificent  hotel  Rober- 
val,  which  was  reached  by  Lake  St.  John 
railway.  It  was  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  north  of  Quebec,  and  the  whole  route 
lay  through  real  wilderness  of  vast  pines 
and  surging  sienna-colored  rivers.  At  the 
present  time  conditions  are  different ;  you 
do  it  another  way.  In  addition  to  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  splendid  fishing  you  must  be  able 
and  willing  to  camp  out  with  real  Indian 
guides,  who  speak  French  and  very  little 
English.  You  must  be  satisfied  to  live  (the 
period  determined  by  your  own  choice,  and 


pocket)  in  close  proximity  to  the  real  wild ; 
to  be,  as  it  were,  brother  to  the  bear,  the 
caribou  and  the  wandering  moose.  You 
will  enjoy  it,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  after  all  are  not  many  and 
are  easily  overcome. 

But  I  will  leave  instructons  how  to  get 
there  and  the  approximate  cost,  until  the 
last,  and  jump  now  to  the  Decharge  itself — 
right  on  to  the  big  island  rock  surrounded  by 
fierce  swirling  currents  and  the  continuous 
roar  of  the  falls  above.  With  our  tent 
set  up  in  a  familiar  spot  tramped  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  happy  sportsmen  before  us,  our 
birch-bark  canoes  drawn  up  far  above  water 
line  and  our  supplies  unloaded,  we  sit  down 
to  our  first  midday  meal,  sometime  toward 
the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  The 
table  is  set  in  the  open  warm  fresh  air, 
and  you  are  moved  to  inquire: 

“What  is  this  rich,  deliciously  flavored 
pink  fish-steak  you  are  highly  enjoying, 
now  the  long  portage  is  done?” 

“Ah!  Monsieur;  mon  frere  Pierre 

caught  it  but  ten  minutes  ago.” 

“The  devjl,”  you  say.  “Do  I  pay  you  to 
do  the  fishing?”  But  patience,  dear 
brother.  The  guides  wisely  know  best. 
After  a  long  journey,  it’s  better  to  begin 
sport  on  a  full  stomach.  Your  sport  will  be 
so  grand  it  will  be  hard  to  pull  you 


from  it  when  lunch  is  called,  even  if  the 
afternoon  and  long  twilight  is  yours. 

This  rocky  island  upon  which  you  stand 
is  situated  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
mighty  falls,  the  outlet  of  four  great  rivers 
which  run  some  miles  above  into  Lake  St. 
John,  the  cradle  of  the  solemn  Sagueney. 
Round  about  you  is  a  vast  basin  of  cross 
currents  surging  swiftly  into  each  other, 
so  wild  as  to  be  just  within  the  ability  of  two 
strong  Indian  guides  to  grapple  and  to 
guide  safely  through  it  one  angler  only  in 
your  bark  canoe.  As  you  stand  above  on  the 
rocks,  with  rod  and  tackle  ready,  the  guide 
will  call  your  attention  to  a  great  sheet  of 
white  foam,  moving  slowly  back  and  forth, 
forced  by  the  currents  and  undertow  from 
place  to  place,  sometimes  near  the  very 
edge  of  the  rocks.  In  this  circular  bed  of 
foam,  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  across, 
myriads  of  insects  are  snared  and  drowned. 
Underneath  that  foam  the  fish  are  feeding : 
you  see  their  black  snouts  pop  through  the 
white  time  and  again.  There  is  no  special 
time  allotted  for  fishing,  no  off-feeding; 
they  are  there  from  morn  ’til  night.  And 
it’s  for  you  to  take  chances.  With  luck, 
maybe  you  can  land  your  flies  right  on 
that  white  blanket  and  test  your  skill. 

I  shall  purposely  refrain  from  naming 
this  gamy  fish  the  land-locked  salmon. .  Be- 
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cause  it  is  not  landlocked  but  free  to  visit 
the  ocean  whenever  it  wills,  without  ob¬ 
struction.  It  prefers  to  breed  and  feed  in  un¬ 
salted  water,  and  of  its  own  free  will  abides 
there,  battling  with  the  flood  in  surging 
waters  to  which  perhaps  none  other  on  the 
globe  compare. 

WITH  the  experience  of  three  trips 
after  this  fish  to  draw  from,  I  can 
with  confidence  describe  the  tackle 
most  suitable  to  bag  him.  The  average  size 
ouananiche  caught  at  the  Decharge  is  two 
pounds.  You  will  perhaps  catch  one  of 
four  pounds  and  maybe  one  .of  six  pounds, 
but  the  latter  is  doubtful  and  very  rare. 
You  should  have  a  good  strong  trout  rod 
of  the  best  make  made  to  fit  your  size  and 
reach.  On  my  first  two  trips  I  caught  the 
limit  of  twenty  fish  each  day  on  a 
Bristol  steel  trout  rod,  and  right  well  did 
it  do  its  duty.  Be  provided  with  an  ample 
reel  that  has  a  large  handle,  and  the  line  if 
tapered  should  be  the  heaviest  trout  size. 
In  addition  to  the  gimcracks  made  by  the 
resisting  fish,  you  have  at  times  to  con¬ 
tend  with  strong,  surging  currents. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  nature  flies  on  this  fish,  but 
I  feel  sure  execution  could  be  done  with 
any  of  the  June  selection.  It  is  wise  to  be 
stocked  with  at  least  a  dozen  each  of  Silver 
Doctor  and  Jack  Scott,  on  Number  6  hooks. 

I  saw  most  used  the  flies  just  mentioned  tied 
on  a  small  double  hook,  though  I  think  a 
single-hook  fly  would  prove  quite  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  much  more  sportsmanlike.  It  is 
best  to  use  only  one  fly  on  the  leader  and 
the  foolishness  of  dry-fly  fishing  is  appar¬ 
ent  the  moment  you  see  the  water.  Some 
anglers  do  use  two  flies  on  the  leader,  to  get 
(at  times)  two  at  a  clip;  but  the  vexatious 
trouble  and  bother  of  playing,  breaking,  los¬ 
ing,  and  netting  two  fish  is  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

A  dozen  or  two  leaders,  either  of  tapered 
heavy  trout  or  light  salmon  gut  will  be 
necessary  if  your  trip  be  extended  over  a 
few  days,  for  remember  that  you  are  far 
from  supplies,  and  that  it  is  heartbreak¬ 
ing  to  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  grand 
sport,  with  some  part  of  your  tackle  so 
inadequate  as  to  prevent  you  from  fishing. 
Be  prepared  with  a  long-handled  net  of  fair 
size.  The  guides  may — then  again  they 
may  not — have  a  net;  without  one  you  lose 
ninety  per  cent  of  fish. 

You  are  now  standing,  ready  equipped, 
waiting  for  the  bruea  to  float  within  your 
reach;  and  perhaps  you  will  feel  for  the 
first  time — as  I  did — the  value  of  being 
able  to  make  a  long  cast.  Accuracy  in 
this  instance  does  not  count  at  all ;  but  dis¬ 
tance  counts  for*  everything.  You  may  be 
able  to  reach  the  edge,  perhaps  to  get  a 
rise;  but  the  centre  of  the  foam  is  the 
choicest  spot — there  you  never  fail  to  get 
response. 

NOT  every  cast  from  the  rock  induces 
a  rise.  The  fly  embeds  in  the  thick 
foam ;  after  a  few  seconds  it  gradually 
sinks  about  a  foot  in  the  water  and  is 
driven  toward  or  away  from  the  feeding 
fish.  If  it  is,  forced  within  vision  of  the 
fish,  the  first  thing  you  see  is  the  fish  in 
the  air,  as  Kipling  says,  “like  an  India- 
rubber  idiot  on  a  spree.”  There  is  no 
need  for  excitement:  the  fish  has  hooked 


itself  well.  Keep  a  taut  line  always,  rod- 
tip  well  up,  held  by  the  left  hand  with  the 
right  hand  free  to  wind  in  the  line  at  the 
right  moment.  It  will  leap  again,  it  will 
surge,  then  run  down,  back,  up,  and  away; 
in  fact  it  will  kick  like  the  dickens  all 
the  time  you  are  drawing  it  nearer  the 
guide,  who  stands  solemn  and  taciturn, 
holding  the  net.  Of  the  hundreds  of  fish 
I  have  taken,  I  never  saw  one,  however 
tired  and  worn,  on  seeing  the  net,  but  what 
evinced  a  renewed  burst  of  intensified  vigor. 
Indeed,  so  frightened  are  they  on  seeing 
the  net,  that  now  comes  the  most  exciting 
part  of  the  game.  But  an  Indian  is  per¬ 
fection  at  netting  fish :  you  can  yell  at  him 
all  you  like;  he  is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber, 
going  about  his  business  in  his  own  way 
just  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair  at  all.  But  once  the  fish  is  landed, 
you  recast  and  repeat  again  and  again  the 
same  performance,  with  never-ending 
change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  fish. 

THOUGH  fishing  from  a  canoe  with 
an  Indian  at  each  end  appears  dan¬ 
gerous — the  quiet  eddies  you  float 
in  are  fearfully  close  to  the  terrible  rush 
of  waters — I  prefer  it.  Because  you  can 
kneel  comfortably  down  on  a  cushion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wide  bark  canoe  and  cast 
very  easily;  and  guides  seem  to  manage  the 
fish  more  quickly  and  easily,  netting  from 
a  canoe — perhaps  because  they  cannot  be  so 
easily  observed  by  the  fish.  The  greatest 
excitement  comes  while  crossing  the  cur¬ 
rents,  which  has  to  be  done  often.  For 
a  few  moments  you  instinctively  clutch  the 
canoe  sides,  and  stare  at  the  grim-set  teeth 
and  sweat-covered  brow  of  the  two  In¬ 
dians  toiling  their  utmost  at  the  paddles. 
One  does  not  imagine  at  such  a  time  what 
would  happen  should  a  paddle  break — but 
we  emerge  in  quiet  water  before  the  dread¬ 
ful  thought  has  matured.  And  such  feel¬ 
ings  of  fear  wear  off  very  soon,  as  you 
get  used  to  the  sport. 

Along  these  quiet  waters,  especially  close 
to  the  steep  rocky  sides,  you  can  troll  with 
artificial  lines  for  pike.  On  one  occasion 
we  caught  three  of  them  of  n,  g,  and  16 
pounds  weight.  These  fish  are  too  long 
to  be  netted;  they  must  be  played  until 
weary,  then  clubbed  with  an,  iron  rod  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  guides.  If  such  is  not  handy, 
you  can  shoot  them.  This  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  do,  although  you  can  guide  the 
fish  to  the  surface  right  close  to  the 
canoe  where  he  will  lie  for  awhile  quite 
still.  But  you  waste  your  cartridge  put¬ 
ting  it  through  his  body,  which  makes  him 


kick  all  the  more.  The  bullet  should  be 
sent  through  the  flat  space  somewhat  back 
of  the  eyesockets,  and  one  shot  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  to  quiet  him.  While  he  is  quiet, 
you  should  sever  the  gills;  because  there 
are  times  when  the  fish  recovers  af¬ 
ter  being  shot,  and  leaps  over  the 
canoe’s  side  and  back  into  the  water. 

And  now,  how  to  get  to  the  Decharge? 

It  is  obviously  a  difficult  matter  to  de¬ 
tail  a  single  trip  embracing  all  the  varied 
fishing  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  superb  section 
of  the  Canadian  wilderness.  If  the 
weather  be  normal,  we  can  start  from 
Quebec  in  the  last  week  of  May,  heading 
for  Lake  Edward  iii  miles  away,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Rowley’s  Laurentide  House.  The  latter 
is  situated  right  at  the  station,  and  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  accommodation  with  con¬ 
veniences  for  women  and  children.  Ex¬ 
perienced  guides  are  provided  and  camps 
of  different  sizes  to  accommodate  from  2 
to  io  people  are  situated  on  islands  along 
this  shore  of  the  lake.  The  charge  is  five 
dollars  a  day,  which  includes  guides’ 
charges  and  everything  else  required  ex¬ 
cept  the  angler’s  rod  and  reel.  A  differ¬ 
ent  charge  is  made  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Lake  Edward  is  famous  for  its- 
speckled  trout,  which  often  run  up  to  six 
pounds  weight,  and  the  fly  fishing  is  good; 
all  through  May  and  early  June. 

Leaving  Lake  Edward,  another  eighty 
miles  brings  you  to  Roberval,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  St.  John.  Here  you  may  secure 
guides,  canoes,  outfit  and  supplies  for  vari¬ 
ous  fishing  trips  after  muscalonge,  pike, 
trout  and  salmon  up  to  Peribonca,  Mistas¬ 
sini  or  Metabetchouan,  and  other  large 
rivers  (none  less  than  300  miles)  that  flow 
into  Lake  St.  John.  Splendid  ouananiche 
fishing  can  be  enjoyed  in  Lake  St.  John 
during  May  and  June,  especially  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouiatchouan,  just  below  the 
famous  falls  of  that  river,  which  is  reached 
by  an  easy  drive  from  Roverval.  Before  the 
Hotel  Roberval  was  burned,  the  grand  De¬ 
charge  was  reached  by  crossing  the  lake 
in  a  little  steamer  that  ran  forty  miles  to 
the  Island  House,  which  afforded  ample 
accommodation,  and  the  guides  took  you 
down  the  rapids  to  the  Decharge.  This 
was  a  delightful  experience,  but  is  no  longer 
a  practical  route.  The  best,  and  I  think 
the  most  satisfactory  way  now  is  to  go  on 
from  Roberval  by  rail  to  St.  Gideon,  where 
you  may  get  your  outfit,  supplies,  and 
glides.  From  St.  Gideon,  a  drive  of  eight 
miles  will  land  your  party  at  the  Petit  De¬ 
charge  ;  from  thence  by  canoe  it  is  two  and 
a  half  miles  up  to  the  Grand  Decharge. 
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TROUT  /  HABITS,  LURES  AND  THEIR  USE 


II.  LORE  OF  THE  REAL  EXPERTS  ON  THIS  FASCINATING  TOPIC 
REVEALS  WHAT  FLIES  TO  USE  AND  WHEN  TO  USE  THEM 


HEN  it 
comes  to 
the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  fly 
after  it  has  been  cast 
— •“fishing  the  fly”— 
our  real  expert  does 
not  draw  it  against 
the  current  in  using 
the  wet  fly.  After 
casting  it  up  and 
across  the  stream,  he 
draws  it  diagonally 
across  and  down,  on 
or  just  under  the  sur¬ 
face  generally,  and 
recovers  it  with  the 
back  cast  before  it 
comes  to  a  stop  by 
the  straightening  of 
the  line. 

The  fly  should  al¬ 
most  always  be  played 
over  or  through  the 
water  deliberately,  not 
quickly.  It  should  re¬ 
main  a  perceptible 
time,  and  longer  on 
still  water.  A  good 
plan  is  to  pause  after  it  alights — draw  a 
short  distance — pause — draw  again — pause 
— and  then  make  the  back  cast.  Flies  are 
best  played  upon  the  surface  by  an  up¬ 
ward  and  backward  movement  of  the  rod ; 
under  the  surface,  by  a  side  and  upward 
movement. 

It  is  better  to  use  but  one  fly  in  stream 
fishing,  and  two  for  lake  fishing.  When 
using  two  the  dropper  may  just  touch  the 
•water  occasionally,  the  tail  fly  then  being 
under.  Mr.  Southard  commends  fishing 

From  the  Pool  at  the  Left,  Just  Below 
ix  Inches  Long,  Were 


A  Typical  “Real 
Expert  ” 


By  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN 

with  the  fly  from  four  to  six  inches  un¬ 
derneath  the  surface  in  calm  water  with¬ 
out  a  ripple ;  also  the  plan  of  making  a 
few  false  casts,  placing  the  fly  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  surface  before  landing 
it  quietly,  when  fish  are  rising  to  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Striking  the  Fish — ■ 

The  following  advice  is  pertinent  with 
regard  to  hooking,  or  striking,  the  fish.  It 
must  be  done  very  quickly  in  clear  water 
with  a  snappy  rise ;  quickly  in  roily  water 
with  an  ordinary  rise ;  slowly  when  a  slow 
rise.  The  greater  the  slack  in  the  line 
the  greater  must  be  the  force  of  the  strike ; 


less  force  is  required  on  than  under  the 
surface;  less  force  in  swift  than  in  still 
water.  A  slack  line  and  low  rod  point 
means  that  the  fly  is  submerged. 

Large  fish  generally  rise  deliberately, 
often  quietly  sucking  in  the  lure  rather 
than  “striking” ;  and  they  should  then  be 
struck  deliberately. 

Most  Popular  Flies — 

AS  to  the  patterns  of  flies  to  use,  of 
the  hundreds  named  and  stocked  by 
dealers,  what  may  be  said  here?  Kit 
Clarke’s  favorites  were:  Brown  Hackle, 
Montreal,  Cahill,  Coachman,  Black  Gnat, 
(continued  on  page  276) 


THE  CHARM  OF  THE  ESOPUS 

II.  DAME  FORTUNE,  FICKLE  JADE,  TURNS  HUMILIATION 
INTO  VICTORY,  AND  CALLS  THE  CREEL  BET  AN  EVEN  DRAW 

By  P.  ALLEN  PARSONS 


HOWEVER,  trout  angling  has  taught 
me  that  the  slow  and  careful  fisher¬ 
man  is  the  one  most  apt  to  succeed, 
and  that  a  trout  may  be  anywhere  in  the 
stream  where  there’s  water  enough  to  swim 
in.  So  I  lengthened  my  line  and  went  down 
into  that  pool  literally  inch  by  inch,  and 
covered  it  foot  by  foot  from  bank  to  bank. 
A  Hare’s  Ear  and  a  Beaverkill  were  now 
my  flies.  And  it  was  the  tiny  Hare’s  Ear, 
tied  on  a  Number  14  hook,  that  did  the 
trick. 

The  fly  flipped  into  the  tail  of  a  little 
eddy,  and  slap  ! — a  trout  had  it.  He  hooked 
himself,  or  I  might  have  lost  him.  For  I 
was  as  much  surprised  as  the  disappointed 
hunter  who,  having  ranged  the  woods  all 
day  without  a  shot,  flushes  a  big  ruffed 

the  Rapids,  Twelve  Trout,,  From  8  to 
Taken  Within  Two  Hours 


grouse  after  he  has  given  up  the  search, 
home-bound,  unexpecting  and  therefore  un¬ 
prepared. 

I  made  short  work  of  that  trout — not 
that  I  derricked  him  to  the  bank,  but  I  put 
all  the  strain  I  dared  upon  my  five  ounce 
split  bamboo  and  soon  had  the  red  spotted 
fighter  in  my  net.  When  you  have  passed 
a  whole  year  looking  forward  to  creeling  a 
trout,  you  are  not  apt  to  have  too  much 
patience  in  getting  your  victim  into  your 
possession.  As  I  raised  the  dripping  and 
wiggling  quarry  from  the  water  you  know 
what  sensations  were  mine ! 

So  I  got  my  thrill.  My  hours  of  earnest 
and  careful  effort  had  found  their  reward ; 
a  ten-inch  brown  trout,  as  fat  as  butter  and 
as  beautiful  as  a  sunset.  As  I  added  him 
to  my  creel,  I  thought:  Well,  I’ve  forty 
minutes  more  to  make  him  plural  instead  of 
singular;  suppose  the  two  ladies  are  beat¬ 
ing  me  out !  For  it  would  never  do  to  meet 
them  at  lunch  with  but  a  single  trout,  they 
with  several. 


AT  first  I  thought  to  avoid  that  long 
stretch  of  riffles  and  strike  in  below 
where  there  was  probably  better 
chance  of  success.  But  the  old  habit  of 
thoroughness  interposed,  and  I  went  ahead 
determined  to  try  it  all.  I  had  hardly  got¬ 
ten  through  the  pool  before  a  trout  hurled 
himself  at  my  Hare’s  Ear.  I  struck  so 
quickly  it  almost  seemed  as  though  I 
hooked  him  while  he  was  in  the  air.  A 
few  moments  of  frenzied  rushing,  and  he 
too  found  his  way  into  the  creel.  So  near 
in  size  was  he  to  the  other  that  he  might 
well  have  come  from  the  same  batch  of 
spawn.  Down  those  riffles  I  went,  at  the 
most  unfavorable  time  of  day,  raising  trout 
in  some  places  with  scarcely  four  inches  of 
water,  in  others  in  miniature  pools  in  the 
lee  of  rocks.  Dame  Fortune,  who  had  for¬ 
saken  me  all  the  morning,  proved  herself  a 
fickle  jade  indeed,  for  here  in  a  half  hour 
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was  compressed  some  very  perfect  fishing. 
The  trout  did  not  run  large  in  those  riffles, 
but  I  caught  six  nine-inchers,  all  on  the 
little  Hare’s  Ear.  This — a  trout  creeled  for 
every  five  minutes  fished — suited  me  very 
well.  And  it  made  me  monstrously  well 
pleased  with  myself. 

In  the  afternon  all  of  us  drew  a  blank. 
The  fish  would  not  rise.  But  as  we  rode 
back  to  the  hotel  at  sunset  the  doctor  told 
me  he  had  seen  a  pool  where  some  fifteen 
trout  lay  motionless  in  the  depths,  and 
that  several  of  them  would  go  over  two 
pounds.  They  had  tried  them  with  flies, 
worms  and  crickets,  but  the  trout  were 
obdurate. 

On  Monday  we  had  little  luck  during  the 
day:  I  had  one  or  two  small  trout  and  the 
doctor  about  the  same  number.  We  were 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,  when  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  suggest  that  we  try  again 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  as  it  was 
sunset — the  time  of  the  day  I  have  always 
liked  the  best  in  trout  fishing. 

{  ( T  ’LL  bet  you  a  dollar,  doctor”,  I  said, 
“that  I  catch  more  trout  than  you  be¬ 
fore  7 :30.” 

“Done”,  he  answered,  “and  I’ll  bet  you 
another  dollar  I  get  a  bigger  trout  than 
you !” 

“You’re  on,”  I  said,  and  then  we  parted, 
he  going  up  the  stream  and  I  down.  At  the 
place  where  I  had  had  my  luck  on  Saturday 
I  stopped  and  put  on  a  Coachman ;  the 
light-colored  fly  is  better  in  the  dusk.  As  I 
got  out  my  line  and  the  fly  touched  the 
deepening  shadow  under  the  bridge,  I  heard 
a  splash  and  struck.  This  fellow  felt  to 
be  a  better  fish  than  any  I  had  met,  so  I 
played  him  with  care. 

As  I  slid  the  net  under  him  and  held  him 
up,  “Troutie,”  said  I,  “you  are  worth  at 
least  a  dollar  to  me — and  maybe  two !”  He 
was  about  thirteen  inches  long  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

It  was  now  almost  dark  and  I  could  hear 
the  fish  rising  under  the  bridge.  Hardly 
moving  from  my  tracks,  I  caught  three 
more  trout,  not  one  less  than  ten  inches 
and  one  only  a  little  shorter  than  my  first. 
Finally  it  got  so  dark  I  couldn’t  see,  and 
after  fouling  my  line  in  some  alders  I 
quit  and  took  down  my  rod  for  the  night. 
Suddenly  over  my  head  I  heard  my  wife 
calling  from  the  bridge,  though  I  couldn’t 
see  her. 

\ 

i  (  A  NY  luck  ?”  she  asked. 

“Bully!”  I  answered,  “I’ve  caught 
four  under  this  bridge — all  nice 
ones.  I’ll  bet  I’ve  put  it  over  on  the  doc¬ 
tor  !” 

We  had  hardly  reached  the  car  when  the 
doctor  fairly  popped  out  of  the  darkness. 

“Doctor,”  I  said,  “here’s  a  trout  that’s 
going  to  cost  you  one  dollar and  I  laid 
my  beauty  on  the  running  board  of  the  car. 
“And  here,”  I  added,  “are  three  others 
that  will  cost  you  another  dollar !” 

“Hold  on,  young  fellow,  not  so  fast,”  he 
said. 

From  his  creel,  by  the  glow  of  his  emerg¬ 
ency  light,  he  drew  a  beautiful  brown  trout 
and  placed  it  by  the  side  of  mine.  Tail  to 
tail  and  nose  to  nose,  their  measurements 
were  exact. 

“Twins !”  we  all  exclaimed.  And  I  add¬ 


ed  :  “Well,  that  big  trout  bet  is  off,  anyhow.” 

“Wait,”  he  said;  and  reaching  into  his 
creel  again  he  brought  out  a  rainbow  trout 
nearly  an  inch  longer  than  the  other  two. 

“He  gets  it !”  I  said.  “Isn’t  he  a  beauty !” 

“I  got  him  in  the  dark  only  a  few  minutes 
ago,”  said  the  doctor.  “And  even  after  I 
hooked  him  he  kept  jumping  out  of  the 
water  like  a  crazy  fish.  I  had  more  fun 
with  him  than  with  any  trout  I  ever  caught. 
— I  got  him  on  a  Queen  o’  the  Water.” 

“I  suppose  you’ve  got  some  more  hidden 
around  you  somewhere,”  I  said  suspicious¬ 
ly- 

“No,  that’s  all,”  was  the  answer.  “You 
got  me  on  quantity,  but  I  got  you  on  size, 
so  all  bets  are  off.” 

AS  we  rode  back  to  the  hotel  we 
watched  the  beauty  of  the  western 
sky,  where  the  glow  from  a  vanished 
sun  still  clung  to  the  mountain  tops. 

Next  day  we  went  all  the  way  up  the 
river  to  its  headwaters  and  tried  the  fishing 
there,  but  the  stream  there  was  split  into  a 


number  of  small  runs  and  we  had  no  luck. 
As  we  rode  back  to  New  York  we  were  all 
well  pleased  with  our  little  three  days’  fish¬ 
ing.  The  weather  was  delightful,  we  had 
enjoyed  our  lunches  cooked  in  the  open, 
the  scenery  was  beautiful  and  we  caught 
enough  trout  to  make  a  showing. 

Doubtless  years  ago  the  Esopus  had  more 
trout  and  better  ones  (for  the  brown  trout 
cannot  equal  our  native  fontinalis)  but  the 
grand  old  stream  is  not  fished  out  by  any 
means,  and  I  think  that  any  man  who  fishes 
it  cannot  fail  to  always  think  of  it  with  real 
affection.  It  never  is  monotonous — always 
beautiful  and  always  satisfying.  The  na¬ 
tive  trout  in  its  waters  seem  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  the  brown  trout  is  no  igno¬ 
ble  fish  and  I  suppose  our  eastern  waters 
are  destined  to  see  much  more  of  him  in 
the  future,  as  the  forests  are  cut  away  and 
the  streams  become  warmer.  Let  us  be 
grateful,  as  some  one  has  said,  that  Provi¬ 
dence  has  given  to  us  for  streams  no 
longer  adapted  to  fontinalis,  a  fish  so 
gamy  and  so  good  as  salmo  fario . 


A  FISH  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

By  ERNEST  ELYA  WEIR 


The  Chinook  Salmon  Loses  Tail  and  Fins  in  the  Fight  for  Supremacy 


WHEN  the  Chinook  salmon  of  the 
Pacific  coast  leave  salt  water  and  go 
far  inland  to  spawn  in  shallow 
streams,  they  never  return.  Large,  fat  and 
healthy  when  the  run  up  the  coast  rivers 
begins  in  the  Spring,  the  fish  soon  waste 
away  from  lack  of  food,  as  they  never  eat 
after  leaving  the  salt  water.  During  the 
long  trip  to  the  spawning  grounds,  hunger 
causes  the  fish  to  attack  each  other  viciously, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  weaker  never  reach  their  des¬ 
tination,  the  stronger  lose  tails  and  fins  in 


their  fights  for  supremacy.  As  a  result  of 
the  actual  spawning  following  the  run  up 
the  rivers  without  food,  the  fish  change  in 
color  and  lose  all  their  scales  and  most  of 
their  skin,  becoming  a  mass  of  white  patches 
and  blotches  of  decay.  Their  mission  in 
life  ended,  the  old  fish  die  and  the  newly 
born  find  their  way  to  salt  water,  only  to 
repeat  the  experience  of  their  elders  four 
years  hence.  The  spawning  ground  of  the 
Chinook  salmon  is  both  his  cradle  and  his 
grave. — Here  is  a  fish  tragedy  unequalled 
certainly  by  anything  in  human  annals. 
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FOLLOWING  A  FORGOTTEN  FUR  TRAIL 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  UNUSUAL  IN  CANOE  TRIPS 
LEAD  TWO  HUDSON  BAY  ROVERS  EVENTUALLY  TO— GOLD! 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

Author  of  “Casco  Bay  Yarns,”  “On  the  Bass  Frontier,”  and  other  tales.  (Photographs  by  the  author.) 


AMONG  the  forgotten,  unofficial  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Honorable  Hudson  Bay 
Company  is  an  extract  from  the  diary 
kept  nearly  a  century  ago  by  one  Robert 
MacDonald,  a  trader  on  Lake  Abitibi : 

“John  and  two  Indians  arrived  at  the 
Post  today  from  Great  Island,  coming  by 
way  of  lakes  Penache,  Wanapitay,  and 
Temmagamie  to  Timicamming,  and 
thence  as  usual,  saving  eight  days,  but 
no  route  for  a  heavy  load,  he  reports.” 
The  fur  traders’  usual  route  to  Abitibi 
and  Hudson  bay  from  Manitoulin  island, 
and  indeed  from  the  whole  Georgian  bay 
region,  was  by  the  French  river,  still  a 
famous  canoe  trip.  But  it  is  the  unusual 
canoe  trip  that  has  the  strongest  fascina¬ 
tion  for  me,  and  I  have  long  wanted  to 
follow  the  forgotten  trail  first  blazed  by 
that  unknown  John  and  his  two  Indians. 
That  “no  route  for  a  heavy  load”  says 
plainly  that  he  encountered  either  lots  of 
rushing,  foaming  rapids,  or  else  long, 
heavy  portages — possibly  both — but  he  got 
through,  and  he  saved  eight  days !  A 
fillip  of  good  adventure  is  promised  in 
such  a  canoe  trip. 

There  is,  however,  no  more  deceptive 
business  than  planning  a  new  canoe  trip 
by  the  map.  Where  there  are  half  a  dozen 
little  R’s  strung  along  a  watercourse,  you 
find  no  rapids.  So,  after  scouting  along 
cautiously  for  a  day  or  so,  you  grow  reck¬ 
less;  and  then  before  you  know  it  you  are 
in  half  a  mile  of  wicked  white  water  where 
there  are  no  R’s  at  all  on  the  map.  What 
looks  to  be  a  nice,  straight  portage,  meas¬ 
uring  up  by  the  scale  as  about  half  a  mile 
long  proves  to  be  a  twisting  up-and-down- 
hill  trail  it  takes  an  hour  of  hard  plugging 
to  cross.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  in 
these  provoking  details  that  the  map-plan¬ 
ned  canoe  trip  goes  askew.  More  than 
once  I  have  traced  out  on  paper  a  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  and  feasible  route,  to  find  that 
no  mortal  man  could  ever  get  through  that 
particular  chain  of  lakes  which  promised 
to  be  the  easiest  part  of  the  way. 

Accordingly,  despite  the  large 

scale  Government  map  and  the 
diary,  I  was  not  surprised,  when  I 
camped  on  Lake  Penache  last  summer,  to 
find  that  local  authorities  differed  in  their 
opinions  on  the  forgotten  fur  trail.  In 
the  old  days  only  the  voyageur,  traveling 
light  and  in  a  hurry,  essayed  that  route 
between  Penache  and  Temagami;  now  their 
short  cut  has  lost  its  point,  for  one  can 


Who  hath  smelt  wood-smoke  at  twilight ? 

Who  hath  heard  the  birch-log 
burning? 

Who  is  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the 
night ? 

Let  him  follow  with  the  others,  for  the 
Young  Men’s  feet  are  turning 

To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and 
known  delight. 

take  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Whitefish  and 
be  at  Temagami  that  night.  They  re¬ 
joiced  in  a  route  that  saved  eight  days 
between  points  one  can  now  reach  in  two  * 
days. — Small  wonder  their  trail  has  been 
forgotten ! 

Big,  bluff,  be-whiskered  Dan  Sheehan, 
the  first  and  only  white  settler  in  the  Pen¬ 
ache  country,  said:  “Sure,  a  man  should 
get  to  Wanapitay  through  LaVasse  and 
Long  Lakes;  but  the  saints  preserve  me 
from  the  trip !” 

Stocky  little  Charlie  Rameau,  the 
French  trapper  whose  cabin  is  on  one  of 
the  Penache  islands,  was  sure  one  could 
get  to  Lake  Wanapitay,  but  beyond  that 
— “it  is  necessary  that  one  must  then  make 
his  own  trail,  m’sieu;”  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  skeptically. 

Bob  Scott,  the  head  fire  ranger,  was 


We  Rigged  a  Sail  and  Glided  Quickly 
Through  Threemile  Lake 


professionally  optimistic.  “If  there's  a 
route  there,  sir,”  he  said  emphatically,  “the 
rangers  know  it,  and  they’re  keeping  the 
portages  clean  and  marked  with  fire  no¬ 
tices.” 

No  doubt  he  is  right;  but  it  was  getting 
late  in  the  season  for  so  long  a  trip  over 
an  unknown  course.  And  since  they  all 
agreed  there  were  three  trails  going  south¬ 
ward  from  Penache  to  Georgian  bay,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  go  over  only  the  first  link  in  the 
old  fur  trail. 

So  when  old  Nabish  and  her  grand¬ 
daughters  paddled  over  from  the  squaw’s 
island  to  sell  us  their  wild  raspberries,  I 
asked  if  Dave,  her  son-in-law,  would  go 
down  to  Georgian  bay  with  me.  Dave  is 
a  “good  Indian”  and  I  knew  he  had 
worked  on  the  lumber  drive  down  to  the 
bay.  But  Dave  had  gone  back  to  the 
Reservation.  My  comrade  in  camp  was 
not  •  well,  and  it  would  have  been  hardly 
fair  to  carry  off  our  guide  for  a  week’s 
trip.  Dan  Sheehan  was  working  against 
time  to  harvest  the  wild  hay  in  his  beaver 
meadows.  Charlie  Rameau  had  just  taken 
unto  himself  a  pretty  Indian  bride.  Yet 
the  trip  was  not  one  to  take  alone,  as 
any  man  knows  who  has  tried  to  portage 
his  own  canoe  and  duffle  through  the 
northern  Ontario  bush. 

THE  Doctor  came  to  my  rescue.  He 
paddled  over  to  our  camp  one  morn¬ 
ing  and,  as  is  his  fashion,  said 
bluntly,  “I  hear  you’re  thinking  of  going 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Whitefish  river, 
and  back  by  way  of  Collins  inlet.  I’ll  go 
with  you.” 

Neither  of  us  had  been  over  the  route; 
but  Dan  drew  a  rough  map  in  the  back  of 
my  note  book,  supplementing  it  with  such 
copious  notes  as:  “through  Bear  lake 
rapids,  follow  left  shore  of  lake  to  big  bay ; 
foot  of  bay  a  portage,  300  yards,”  etc. 
Everyone  agreed  we  should  be  back  at 
Penache  in  a  week,  and  as  we  could  re¬ 
provision  at  Little  Current,  we  would 
travel  light.  We  cut  down  our  camp  kit 
too,  as  low  as  possible — a  nest  of  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  a  couple  of  blankets  and 
a  poncho  each,  a  change  of  clothes,  an 
eight-foot  square  of  Tatelec  waterproof 
canvas  to  serve  at  once  as  tent  and  tar¬ 
paulin  in  case  it  rained,  my  camera,  and 
the  Doctor’s  geologist’s  hammer. 

Our  course  lay  right  through  the  Long 
lake  district  where  the  prospectors  are 
hunting  gold,  and  the  Doctor  cherished  the 
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hope  of  finding  a  claim  worth  staking.  Ten 
months  of  the  year  he  is  a  respected  Cana¬ 
dian  professional  man:  two  months  each 
summer  he  is  a  true  Canadian  pioneer,  his 
home  a  log  cabin;  his  principal  support  his 
rod  and  rifle;  his  real  work  prospecting. 

Have  you  never  been  prospecting? — then 
you  know  little  of  the  real  joy  of  seeking 
wealth !  The  glory  of  successful  competi¬ 
tion  in  business;  the  fascination  of  putting 
over  a  big  deal;  the  thrill  of  a  plunge  in 
the  stock  market,  all  these  pale  before  the 
feelings  that  surge  over  you  as  you  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  Great  Outdoors,  miles  from 
the  nearest  man,  and  hold  in  your  hand 
a  jagged  bit  of  quartz  streaked  with  little 
threads  of  gold — pure,  raw,  yellow  gold. 
To  go  ,into  a  gold  country  is  to  contract 
the  gold  fever.  It  is  more  infectious  than 
the  plague,  and  the  symptoms  are  unmis¬ 
takable.  It  becomes  second  nature  to 
kick  the  moss  off  a  quartz  ridge,  to  pick 
up  stray  rocks  everywhere.  You  cannot 
pass  a  bar  in  a  tumbling  stream  without 
scooping  up  a  handful  of  the  pebbly 
sand  and  cradling  it  in  your  hands  in  the 
rushing  water,  hoping  to  find  a  tiny  resi¬ 
due  of  glittering,  golden  grains.  You 
develop  a  perverted  taste  for  traveling 
through  new  burnings  and  you  delight  to 
plough  through  .begriming  cinders  and 
choking  ashes  because  the  fire  has  strip¬ 
ped  the  country,  leaving  its  rocky  ribs  with 
their  golden  marrow  bare.  You  will  spend 
half  the  night  studying  the  Geological 
Survey  maps  or  the  blueprints  of  the 
claims  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  half  the  day  gossiping  about 
where  Andy  is  prospecting,  and  why  Bill 
believes  he  should  locate  a  pay-vein  in  the 
second  ridge  behind  a  certain  lake,  and 
what  Jacques  expects  his  new  claim  near 
the  head  of  such-and-such  a  creek  to  assay. 
The  Doctor  is  a  victim  of  this  virilent  dis¬ 
ease,  and  I  caught  the  gold  fever  from  him. 

WE  started  over  the  old  trail  blazed  Joy 
the  fur  trader  through  this  newly 
discovered  gold  country  in  modern 
style,  crossing  the  length  of  thirty-mile 
Penache  in  the  Doctor’s  motor  boat.  At 
the  dam  across  the  lake’s  outlet  we  left  our 
companions,  and  they  chugged  off,  dis¬ 
puting  who  should  be  the  pilot  and  who 
the  engineer,  and  calling  back  that  they 


would  come  back  to  the  dam  in  five  days 
should  we  decide  to  return  the  same  way 
we  went  down. 

Over  the  rocks,  around  the  dam  and  the 
log  shoot,  we  carried  our  canoe  and  dun¬ 
nage,  and  storing  our  supplies  we  pushed 
off  on  the  glassy  water  of  Walker  lake. 
We  paddled  across  into  a  little  bay  where 
we  started  a  buck  drinking.  He  threw 
up  his  fine  head  and  looked  at  us,  and 
then  suddenly  wheeling  about,  bounded 
over  the  hills  into  the  bush.  Hardly  an 
hour  passed  during  the  whole  trip  that 
we  did  not  come  upon  a  deer,  or  buck,  or 
doe,  or  fawn. 

We  followed  the  twisting  outlet  of 
Walker  lake  into  Little  Bear  lake  and 
worked  our  way  along  its  jagged  north¬ 
ern  shore.  Open,  almost  bare,  the  country 
rolled  away  from  the  lake — not  a  pretty 
country,  but  with  the  strange  beauty  of  a 
great  wilderness.  All  that  afternoon  and  the 
next  morning  we  passed  through  this  rug¬ 
ged,  scarred  region  of  thick  underbrush 
and  naked  rocks,  all  spiked  with  blackened 
stumps.  Rough  and  inhospitable  it  seemed, 
without  the  trees,  but  it  is  the  home  of 
countless  deer  and  moose ;  the  section  too 
where  the  gold  seekers  are. 

At  the  head  of  the  Long  Lake  rapids,  on 
a  flat  rock,  stood  a  little  pyramid  of 
neatly  piled  stones,  some  sign  a  wandering 
band  of  Indians  had  left  for  their  com¬ 
rades  ;  and  we  built  our  fire  over  the  still 
warm  ashes  of  their  last  camp.  It  threat¬ 
ened  rain,  so  while  I  cleaned  a  big  bass 
hooked  in  the  rapids  and  cooked  supper, 
the  Doctor  put  up  our  little  canvas  square 
and  made  two  thick  balsam  beds  under  its 
shelter.  During  the  night  it  showered,  but 
neither  of  us  knew  it  ’til  in  the  rosy  haze 
of  the  early  morning  we  clambered  over 
the  damp  rocks  to  our  bath  in  the  lake.  A 
quick  breakfast,  two  loads  over  the  port¬ 
age  around  the  rapids,  a  few  moments  to 
stow  the  duffle  away,  and  we  were  off 
again.  Five  minutes  later  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  knee-deep  in  the  water  beside  the 
plunge  into  Long  lake,  with  pole  and  rope 
letting  our  canoe  carefully  through  the 
rush  of  black  water.  Down  the  great 
stretch  of  this  lake  we  paddled  all  morn¬ 
ing,  fighting  all  the  long  way  against  a 
strong  head  wind. 

Across  the  lake  we  spied  a  tiny  log 


shack  tucked  cosily  under  a  protect¬ 
ing  hill  at  the  head  of  a  little  cove, 
and  we  stopped  to  investigate.  On  the 
crude  little  wharf  lay  a  box  full  of  mineral 
specimens.  We  fell  on  our  knees  beside 
it  and  eagerly  pawed  over  the  collection ; 
lots  of  good  copper  and  some  gold,  but 
the  prospector  Rad  probably  picked  out  the 
best  samples  of  both.  We  climbed  the 
path  to  the  cabin.  A  green  deer  skin  was 
nailed  to  the  wall,  and  through  the  win¬ 
dow  we  saw  two  great  bundles  of  bear  and 
deer  hides  and  a  table  strewn  with  more 
mineral  samples. 

N  the  door  a  bit  of  paper,  dated  two 
days  before,  announced :  “Have  gone 
to  Whitefish — Pete  O’Brien.”  In  lieu 
of  calling  cards,  we  countersigned  it  with 
our  names  and  the  date. 

Four  or  five  miles  further  down  the  lake 
we  found  another  prospector,  living  with 
his  wife  and  son  in  a  big,  fine,  clean  cabin 
on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  water.  He 
was  doing  assessment  work  on  claims  he 
had  sold  to  city  speculators,  and  he  showed 
us  some  fine  samples.  For  an  hour  we 
sat  on  the  bench  outside  his  cabin  and 
swapped  gold  gossip.  He  begged  us  to 
stay  for  dinner,  and  when  we  told  him  we 
must  press  on  he  described  the  marks  of 
the  portages  ahead  and  gave  us  a  great 
thick  venison  steak. 

Just  as  we  reached  Long  Lake  falls  the 
rain  burst  upon  us  and  all  afternoon  we 
slipped  and  slid  over  an  endless  succession 
of  short  portages  through  one  shower  after 
another.  But  the  rain  could  not  dampen 
our  spirits.  Each  slip  on  the  muddy  trails 
was  a  joke,  and  the  heavier  our  soaked 
duffle  grew,  the  louder  we  sang  at  the 
work.  And  it  was  work,  plugging  through 
the  dripping  woods  over  a  trail  as  slippery 
as  ice,  with  a  sixty  pound  pack  and  your 
half  of  the  canoe.  Nothing  is  wetter  than 
the  wet  woods,  and  there  is  no  more  efficient 
way  of  pouring  water  down  your  neck  and 
up  your  sleeve  than  to  carry  an  up-turned 
canoe  in  the  rain ;  so  we  were  soaked  to 
the  skin.  We  scrambled  down  the  last 
steep  portage  into  Charlton  lake  just  as 
the  sun  came  out  to  set,  and  we  were  almost 
dry  when  we  reached  the  fire  ranger’s  shack 
at  the  head  of  the  Whitefish  river.  Here 
we  crossed  the  railroad,  and  here  we 
(continued  on  page  278) 


Big,  Bewhiskered  Dan 
Sheehan,  the  Lord 
of  Penache. 


Ten  Months  of  the  Year  the  Doctor  Is  a  Respected  Canadian  Pro¬ 
fessional  Man;  Two  Months  Each  Summer  He  Is  a  True 
Canadian  Pioneer — His  Home  a  Log  Cabin. 


Dave  Is  a  Good  Indian 
and  Knows  the  White- 
fish  Trail. 
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SAILING  THE  OPEN  CANOE 

III.— THE  LEEBOARD  AND  THE  STEERING  PADDLE 

By  JULE  MARSHALL 


THE  canoe,  as  well  as  any  other  boat, 
to  sail  in  any  direction  not  directly 
before  the  wind  must  have  some  hold 
on  the  water.  Everyone  knows  that  things 
floating  on  the  water  will  drift  before  the 
wind,  barring  the  effect  of  tidal  currents, 
and  that  the  more  area  the  object  exposes 
to  the  wind,  the  faster  it  will  drift.  It  is 
so  with  all  sizes  of  crafts,  especially  in 
sailing.  But  when  you  want  to  sail,  not 
only  before  the  wind  but  at  right  angles  to 
and  even  into  the  wind — the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  part  of  sailing — something  more  than 
buoyancy,  more  than  gravity  and  more 
than  balance  is  needed.  It  is  got  by  means 
of  an  area  beneath  the  water,  parallel  to 
the  keel  and  presenting  its  edge  to  the 
water  when  the  craft  is  moving  forward. 
Now  when  the  craft  is  subjected  to  side 
pressure — which  ordinarily  causes  leeway — 
the  submerged  area  presents  its  entire  side 
surface  to  the  water,  preventing  leeway 
and  causing  lateral  resistance. 

There  are  three  distinct  ways  of  apply¬ 
ing  such  lateral  resistance:  by  a  keel,  by 
a  center-board  or  by  a  leeboard.  All  three 
have  been  worked  out  in  countless  patterns. 
Perhaps  the  leeboard  should  have  been 
mentioned  first,  as  it  is  by  far  the  oldest  of 
the  three  types.  However,  as  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  open  canoe,  we  can  first  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  keel  and  the  center  board  very 
briefly. 

As  was  remarked  in  the  opening  article 
of  this  series,  the  open  canoe  is  the  craft’s 
highest  type.  It  is  expected,  when  one 
purchases  or  builds  an  open  canoe,  that  it 
will  hold  safely  its  full  carrying  capacity 
in  passengers  or  in  freight  and  passengers ; 
that  it  will  go  down  the  most  furious 
mountain  stream  or  mount  the  highest 
wave;  that  it  can  be  used  for  hunting,  for 
fishing,  for  pleasure  paddling,  for  racing, 
for  part  of  a  night  camp ;  that  it  can  be 
freighted  or  carted  or  portaged  or  easily 
housed,  and  that  it  can  be  sailed.  A  sail¬ 
ing  keel  is  practical  only  when  permanently 
fixed.  And  so  almost  any  of  these  uses 
would  eliminate  it,  extending  as  it  does  a 
number  of  inches  below  the  center  of  the 
boat  and  running  nearly  its  full  length. 

While  a  center-board  is  better  than  a 
keel  on  a  canoe  for  many  reasons,  it  must 
be  housed,  or  arranged  so  that  it  will 
draw  up  into  the  canoe.  This  means  a 
long  slot  cut  through  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  and  a  center-board  trunk  or  casing 
which  must  be  sealed  against  the  water  and 
braced  within  the  canoe  against  the  severe 
leverage  on  the  board  when  the  canoe  is  in 
action.  Such  a  casing,  with  its  braces,  in 
the  center  of  an  open  canoe,  would  be 
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found  utterly  impractical  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  The  center-board,  however,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  decked  types  of  canoes.  The 
Radix  or  folding  center-board  has  long 
since  passed  along:  it  will  work  well  for 
a  short  time,  but  as  soon  as  it  rusts  and 
bends  and  jambs,  it  will  not  work  at  all. 

The  leeboard  is  the  only  practical  “sub¬ 
merged  area”  for  the  open  canoe  under 
sail.  It  will  not  only  help  guide  the  canoe 
wherever  you  direct  it,  but  can  be  put 
under  water  and  out  of  water  at  will,  or 
can  be  permanently  removed.  It  not  only 
allows  the  canoe  its  advantage  of  light 
draft  in  shallow  waters  and  for  beaching 
even  when  attached,  but  can  be  readily  re¬ 
moved  altogether.  And  it  does  not  rob 
the  canoe  of  so  much  value  for  other  uses, 
as  does  the  center-board  or  keel.  The  lee¬ 
board  with  its  equipment  is  simplicity  it¬ 
self.  All  that  is  really  necessary  is  a  cross 
piece  or  removable  thwart  laid  on  top  of 
the  gunwales  and  bolted  to  a  thwart  in 
the  canoe,  and  a  single  board  swung  on  a 
pin  fixed  into  the  end  of  the  leeboard 
thwart. 

MENTION  of  a  single  board  will  arouse 
many  canoeists  to  debate.  The  con¬ 
troversy  in  regard  to  its  superior¬ 
ity  over  the  double  type  is  still  on.  We 
favor  the  single  board,  believing  it  to  be 
just  as  effective  on  the  windward  side  as 
it  is  on  the  lee.  It  does  not  change  the 
balance  of  the  canoe  no  matter  which  side 
the  board  is  on,  and  the  area  of  lateral 
resistance  is  reduced  only  a  very  few 
square  inches  when  the  board  becomes  a 
windward-board,  from  the  area  produced 
when  it  is  a  leeboard.  Also  there  is  half 
the  labor  and  expense  in  the  making,  and 
half  the  effort  in  operating,  one  board. 
We  have  seen  staunch  advocates  of  the 
double  leeboards  beating  to  windward  in 
races,  deliberately  using  first  one  board 
and  then  the  other  as  windward  boards. 
We  have  proven  the  efficiency  of  the  one 
board  to  ourselves,  by  applying  the  method 
for  finding  the  center  of  lateral  resistance 
(described  in  the  first  article  of  this  se¬ 
ries)  to  first  one  side  of  the  canoe  and 
then  the  other,  finding  the  action  on  the 
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canoe  to  be  the  same  from  both  sides. 
Further  proof  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  every  important  trophy 
race  for  open  sailing  canoes  held  by  the 
American  Canoe  Association  and  affiliated 
clubs,  has  been  won  by  canoes  carrying 
only  one  board. 

If  the  various  patterns  of  leeboards 
were  brought  together,  it  would  make  a 
humorous  collection  indeed,  barring  a  few 
exceptions.  And  strange  to  say,  the  lee¬ 
boards  of  all  but  two  out  of  the  sixteen 
best-known  canoe  manufacturers  making 
sailing  outfits,  would  be  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  Some  resemble  huge  spoons,  others 
are  like  snow  shovels,  and  most  of  them 
resemble  least  of  all  what  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  when  in  place.  But  there  are 
two  manufacturers,  it  should  be  added, 
who  have  followed  diligently  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  canoeing  for  many  years  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  experience  of  others,  and  who 
have  ideal  equipment  for  sale. 

The  average  board  is  generally  too  short, 
too  wide  and  too  thick.  Another  bad  fea¬ 
ture  of  stock  boards  is  that  they  are  per- 
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fectly  flat  on  one  side.  This  will  in  a  very 
short  time  cause  a  bad  warp,  making  them 
practically  useless.  Also  it  is  wrong  to 
set  the  boards  on  the  leeboard  thwart  so 
that  they  slant  outward  at  the  bottom. 
Canoes  are  made  to  ride  and  move  on  an 
even  keel  and  can  and  should  be  sailed 
that  way  most  of  the  time.  A  board 
should  have  enough  area  to  keep  the  boat 
from  drifting  to  leeward.  As  a  good  basis 
for  calculation,  the  underwater  area  of  the 
board  should  be  1/22  the  area  of  the  sail 
with  which  it  is  used.  The  board  should 
be  of  a  width  that  will  allow  good  fast 
pivoting  when  the  canoe  is  changing  its 
course,  and  should  be  thin  enough  to  create 
as  little  friction  as  possible  yet  thick 
enough  to  keep  from  warping  and  break¬ 
ing.  Seven-eighths  inch  mahogany,  fined 
down  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  the 
center  towards  both  edges  clear  down,  with 
both  sides  identical  in  curve,  constitutes 
an  ideal  leeboard. 

With  the  place  figured  out  for  the  lee¬ 
board,  a  thwart  of  the  canoe  must  then  be 
moved  exactly  to  that  point.  This  not  only 
strengthens  the  canoe  where  most  of  the 
strain  comes  but  affords  a  clamping  place 
for  the  leeboard  thwart.  This  latter  is  a 
cross-piece  (which  may  be  of  the  same 


pattern  as  the  thwart)  clamped  on  top  of 
the  gunwales  with  two  brass  bolts  pro¬ 
jecting  through  the  thwart  and  fastened 
underneath  with  wing-nuts.  On  one  end  of 
this  cross-piece  is  screwed  a  chock  of 
wood  about  four  inches  square,  which  af¬ 
fords  a  bearing  for  the  leeboard.  The 
leeboard  rests  solely  against  this  and  does 
not  touch  the  canoe  at  any  time.  The 
wood-screw  end  of  a  half-inch  brass 
hanger-bolt  is  fastened  through  the  center 
of  the  bearing  chock,  and  screwed  deep 
into  the  cross-piece  reinforced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  leeboard,  with  a  half-inch  hole 
drilled  through  it  near  the  top,  swings  on 
the  smooth  part  provided  on  these  bolts, 
which  you  will  leave  just  outside  the  bear¬ 
ing  chock.  A  wing-nut,  screwed  on  out¬ 
side  the  board,  holds  it  tightly  against  the 
leeboard  thwart.  Keep  the  bearing  well 
greased  and  free  from  grit. 

A  leeboard  made  in  this  fashion  is  quite 
as  stiff  as  any  center  board  or  keel,  and 
can  be  removed  entirely  in  a  minute  or 
two. 

A  water-guard  will  prevent  the  water 
from  coming  over  the  gunwale  that  climbs 
up  the  leeboard.  Fasten  a  strip  of  fiber, 
metal  or  wood  along  the  gunwale  so  that  it 


extends  out  to  the  leeboard,  and  fore  and 
aft  of  it  about  six  inches.  This  can  be 
fitted  in  various  ways  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  gunwale. 

The  paddle  for  steering  should  be  about 
five  feet  two  inches  in  length.  It  should 
be  light  so  that  it  will  float  high,  but  the 
haft  should  be  quite  stout  to  prevent  too 
much  bending  under  the  strain  it  has  to 
bear  in  steering.  To  prevent  the  paddle 
from  slipping  on  the  wet  gunwale,  and 
also  to  prevent  wear  and  tear  on  paddle 
and  canoe,  bind  the  haft  tightly  with  a 
light  twist-line  (chalk-line)  all  along  the 
part  that  rests  against  the  side  of  the 
canoe.  The  paddle  grip  should  have  no 
sharp  edges  that  will  cut  your  hands,  as 
the  strain  here  at  times  is  terrific.  In  sail¬ 
ing  a  canoe  with  a  paddle  for  steering,  al¬ 
ways  have  the  paddle  over  the  same  side 
that  the  sail  is  on :  change  the  paddle  to 
the  opposite  side  each  time  the  sail  shifts, 
irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  leeboard. 

Many  a  man  will  say,  “Give  me  a  rud¬ 
der.”  Well,  give  it  to  him.  But  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  he  will  never  be  a  canoeist 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  every 
real  canoeist  is  a  master  of  the  paddle,  and 
prefers  it. 


SPRING—  1917 


SPRING  with  all  its  signs  and  tokens  is  here.  seen.  It  is  as  if  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  blos- 
Everywhere  the  scene  is  changing.  The  trees  somed  forth  as  part  of  nature’s  own  unfolding,  a 
are  reddening  with  the  swelling  buds,  soon  to  manifestation  of  her  rousing  to  life,  a  symbol  of 
burst  into  leaf,  the  fields  are  taking  on  their  vivid  her  eternal  vigor.  All  the  old  accustomed  sights, 


vernal  green,  white  snowdrops 
dot  the  lawn.  The  birds  are 
here ;  the  robin  with  brighter 
breast,  the  bluebird  blue  as 
from  the  sky.  Over  all  the 
land  are  the  soft  shades  and 
the  delicate  hues  that  make 
up  the  familiar  pictures  of 
Spring.  Pictures  old  as  the 
years,  but  always  new  and 
welcome  and  heartening. 

To  the  wonted  scene  has 
been  added  this  year  a  new 
color  note — Old  Glory’s  red. 
white  and  blue.  Redder  than 
the  robin’s  breast.  Whiter 
than  snowdrops  petal.  Blue 
with  the  heaven’s  own  blue. 
On  every  hand  the  flag  is 


all  the  familiar  features  of 
the  season  are  grateful  to  the 
senses  and  give  us  pleasure; 
but  beyond  all  these  and  more 
than  any  one  of  them,  the 
sight  of  the  flag  gladdens  the 
eye  and  quickens  the  pulse. 
Its  silken  folds,  pulsating 
with  breezes  that  know  the 
quick  hot  gasp  of  Death, 
seem  to  breathe  new  vigor 
into  America. 

No  other  blazonry  in  the 
pageant  of  Spring  has  so 
moved  the  soul  as  does  this 
new  and  significant  token 
whose  colors  brighten  the 
coming  of  the  springtime  of 
this  momentous  year. 
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THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  TWENTY-BORE 

IF  YOU  ARE  CAREFUL  IN  OPENING  THE  BARRELS 

YOU  WILL  HAVE  A  GENUINE  “SPORTSMAN’S  COMPANION” 

* 

By  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER 


FOR  many  years — in  fact  during  nearly 
all  my  shooting  days — I  have  used 
twelve-bores  for  all  kinds  of  game. 
But  two  or  three  years  ago  I  thought  I 
must  turn  in  with  the  rest  and  try  the  small 
calibers. 

I  was  led  to  it  by  seeing  A.  F.  Bancroft, 
Secretary  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  use  his  28-gauge  with  such 
success  in  shooting  rail  birds  on  the  marsh¬ 
es  of  the  Delaware  river.  Taking  his  28 
in  my  hands  one  day,  I  fired  it  at  a  group 
of  English  sparrows  on  a  limb,  and  picked 
up  seven  of  them  on  the  ground.  Then  I 
fired  the  left  barrel  at  a  single  sparrow  on 
the  top  of  a  tree  and  brought  him  down. 
That  ruined  me — and  has  led  to  no  end  of 
expense  and  waste  of  time  that  should 
have  been  devoted  I  suppose  to  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  higher  things. 

Well,  never  mind  the  28-gauges.  They 
are  all  right  for  rail  birds,  but  as  yet  hard¬ 
ly  suit  my  usual  game.  I  wish  to  speak  of 
the  20-bore.  I  got  one,  of  6^2  pounds 
weight;  which  is  rather  heavy  for  a  20, 
but  I  had  a  reason.  Both  barrels  were 
fully  choked.  I  always  start  with  a  gun 
that  way.  I  tested  it  at  my  iron  target  and 
took  it  to  Florida  with  me,  where  it  did 
badly  at  quail  and  snipe,  and  I  had  to  rely 
on  my  twelve  for  supplying  the  houseboat 
with  good  meat. 

THE  twenty  not  only  shot  too  close, 
but  it  shot  too  high.  I  corrected  some 
of  the  high  shooting  by  scraping  the 
lower  edge  of  the  muzzle  with  my  jack 
knife. — That  is  a  trick  you  will  find  worth 
knowing,  some  time  when  you  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away  from  a  gunsmith.  It  dulls 
your  knife  a  little;  but  that  is  soon  reme¬ 
died;  and  it  does  not  ruin  the  gun  as  some 
people  suppose. — But  still  the  twenty  was 
inferior.  So  when  I  returned  north  I  took 
it  to  my  gunsmith  to  have  the  barrels 
opened. 

This  is  a  much  more  delicate  operation 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  com- 

20-GUAGE  modified  choke 
34  oz.  No.  7  Shot — 35  Yards 


monly  done  by  a  long  bit  inserted  up  the 
barrel  and  revolved  at  the  other  end  by  a 
brace,  like  Hie  one  used  by  carpenters.  I 
have  watched  the  operation ;  and  as  I  am 
fond  of  using  tools,  have  experimented  a 
little  with  it  myself ;  and  I  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  do  for 
any  gun  of  mine.  It  is  too  uncertain.  No 
human  hand  can  use  a  brace  of  that  sort 
delicately  enough  to  make  sure  of  accurate 
work. 

Sportsmen  who  want  their  barrels 
opened,  usually  dump  them  down  on  a  gun¬ 
smith  and  go  away.  He  reports  that  he 
has  opened  them.  But  if  he  uses  the  brace, 
he  does  not  really  know  what  he  has  done. 
He  may  have  opened  them  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  It  is  a  narrow  space  to  work  in, 
and  opening  them  is  a  question  of  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch.  Many  a  good  gun  has 
been  ruined.  Often,  however,  the  result 
satisfies  the  sportsman.  He  gets  a  scatter- 
gun,  which  is  what  he  really  wants  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  him  a  chance  for  luck,  or 
killing  by  the  doctrine  of  chances,  which 
any  old  gas  pipe  will  do  as  well  as  the 
finest  product  of  the  mechanic’s  art. 

THE  best  way  to  open  barrels,  as  I 
finally  learned,  is  by  polishing.  A 
wooden  rod  is  wrapped  at  one  part 
with  strips  of  emery  cloth  a  couple  of  inch¬ 
es  or  so  wide  until  it  is  a  shade  thicker 
than  the  choke  to  be  cut  out.  The  rod  is 
then  inserted  in  the  barrel  placed  in  a 
lathe,  and  the  barrel  wrapped  in  wet 
cloths  to  keep  down  the  heat.  When  the 
lathe  is  revolved,  a  skilful  mechanic  with 
both  hands  on  the  barrel  can  bring  the 
swiftly  whirling  emery  cloth  to  the  exact 
place  he  wants  cut  away,  and  control  the 
cutting  perfectly.  After  a  few  seconds  he 
should  remove  the  barrels  and  measure 
carefully  to  see  if  he  has  cut  enough.  He 
can  cut  infinitesimal  amounts  or  large 
amounts,  just  as  he  pleases. 

My  rule  with  a  12-gauge  is  to  cut  away 
only  a  half  a  size  at  a  time,  and  then  try 
the  gun  at  an  iron  target  and  also  on  game, 
to  see  if  enough  has  been  cut.  If  you  cut 
too  much,  you  cannot  get  it  back  again. 
Thus  if  a  12-bore  measures  14  at  the 
muzzle  and  is  too  close,  I  would  cut  it 
away  to  13^4,  and  then  give  it  a  good  trial. 
The  cutting  away  of  half  a  size  is  often 
plenty.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  stand  by 
the  gunsmith  and  see  him  open  your  bar¬ 
rels.  You  always  learn  something.  If  you 
had  a  lathe  you  could  learn  to  do  it  your¬ 
self. 

ALWAYS  have  both  barrels  bored 
alike.  What  suits  me  in  one  always 
suits  me  in  the  other.  The  conven¬ 
tional  method  of  having  one  more  open 
than  the  other  is  a  delusion,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  in  very 
open  guns  or  cylinders.  It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  the  heavy  wads 
now  used  on  the  powder,  compressed  to¬ 


gether  by  the  explosion  until  they  are  like 
a  bullet  and  have  nothing  at  the  end  of 
the  barrel  to  check  their  speed,  fly  into  the 
shot  and  make  a  blank  in  the  middle  of 
the  pattern.  That  is  why  so  many  open 
guns  never  hit  the  small  object  you  aim 
at;  but  give  a  good  pattern  all  round  it. 
This  is  called  a  cartwheel  pattern  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  squib  with  us.  Many  open  guns 
will,  out  of  say  ten  shots,  make  four  or 
five  good  ones,  and  the  rest  squibs,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  wads  vary  in  their  plunge  into 
the  shot. 

So  keep  as  much  choke  as  you  can  stand 
in  your  gun,  so  as  to  catch  the  wads  for 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  give  the  shot 
a  chance  to  get  away.  Sometimes  a  cart¬ 
wheel  open  gun  can  be  improved  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  jug  or  recess  near  the  muzzle,  which 
will  catch  and  check  the  wads.  I  have  a 
gun  that  was  greatly  improved  in  this  way. 
Some  people  accomplish  the  same  result  in 
a  rough  way  by  slightly  denting  in  the 
edge  of  the  muzzle  on  one  or  two  sides, 
to  catch  the  wads. 

SO  I  had  my  20-bore  opened  in  the  way 
I  have  described — by  polishing  on  a 
lathe.  It  had  measured  23  at  the 
muzzle;  that  is  to  say  was  badly  choked. 
In  these  small  bores,  the  difference  of  a 
size  is  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  metal. 
A  few  whirls  of  the  lathe  reduced  it  one 
size;  that  is,  it  measured  22.  I  took  it 
away,  tried  it  at  the  target  and  liked  it 
better.  This  winter  I  took  it  with  me  to 
Florida,  and  the  quail  and  snipe  thought  it 
had  greatly  improved.  I  tested  it  against 
my  twelve-bore :  having  fired  108  shells  at 
game  with  the  20,  I  laid  it  aside  and  used 
108  shells  at  game  with  the  12.  Strange 
to  relate,  the  result  turned  out  exactly  the 
same : 

20  bore,  2  ds.  34  oz.  No.  8,  with  108 
shells,  got  49  quail,  11  snipe — 60; 

12  bore,  3  ds.  1%  oz.  No.  8,  with  108 
shells,  got  46  squail,  14  snipe — 60. 

This  was  very  interesting,  to  see  34  of 

12— GUAGE  IMPROVED  CYLINDER 
il/s  oz.  No.  7  Shot — 35  Yards 
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an  ounce  of  shot  produce  exactly  the 
same  result  as  1%  ounces.  It  seems  to  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion  of  a  sheriff  I  once  knew 
in  the  old  flush  quail  times  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  was  a  great  sportsman,  as  sher¬ 
iffs  often  are,  and  a  most  accomplished 
quail  shooter.  He  had  tried  all  sort's  of 
experiments  with  different  loads  and  guns, 
and  he  had  tried  all  the  bores.  He  said 
to  me  one  day  that  there  was  really  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  bores  because  in  any  event 
you  had  to  put  the  center  of  the  charge 
on  the  bird  in  order  to  make  a  real  kill, 
instead  of  a  bungle. 

But,  say  I,  if  the  twenty  does  just  about 
as  well  as  the  twelve,  she  is  a  perfect  little 
honey.  Think  how  small  and  neat  she  is 
compared  to  the  big  lumbering  twelve. 
Think  how  much  less  space  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  takes.  Her  shot  charge  is  small;  but 
think  how  hard  she  drives  it.  Think  how 
you  can  say  to  your  friend  with  the 
twelve :  Oh,  of  course,  you  can  hit  any¬ 
thing  with  that  great  big  twelve!  Think 
of  the  whip-like,  rifle-like  report  of  the 
twenty  compared  to  the  boom  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  twelve. 

Even  if  the  twenty  brought  in  a  few 
less  birds,  she  would  still  be  superior  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  skill  required  in  her 
use,  and  the  consequent  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  self-respect  in  feeling  that  you 
are  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  sports¬ 
man,  not  to  mention  the  preservation  of 
game  from  excessive  slaughter.  She  is 
not  a  game-hog’s  gun,  I  admit.  She  is  the 
sporty  gun,  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 
Her  advantages  are  spiritual  as  well  as 
material. 

SO  use  a  20-bore,  handle  your  own  dog, 
guide  yourself  and  you  will  find  your 
sport,  satisfaction  and  memories  of 
the  days  afield  increased  and  intensified. 
Quit  forever  that  detestable  habit  of  tag¬ 
ging  round  all  day  long  at  the  heels  of  a 
hireling  or  professional,  and  also  the  habit 
of  going  with  a  party  or  mob.  You  and 
your  dog,  or  your  two  dogs  if  you  like,  are 
enough.  That  intensifies  the  sport  instead 
of  spluttering  it.  Mobs  and  guides  dis¬ 
tract  your  attention,  not  only  from  learn¬ 
ing  dog-handling,  but  also  from  the  won¬ 
derful  beauties  of  nature  and  the  rare 
chance  to  study  natural  history.  Worse 
than  that,  you  will  never  acquire  real  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation — and  that  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  all  accomplishments,  woodcraft — 
unless  you  go  a  great  deal  alone. 

Add  a  vest-pocket  camera,  which  in  cam¬ 
eras  corresponds  to  the  20-bore  in  guns. 

It  is  so  small  and  light  that  you  do  not 
know  you  are  carrying  it.  Go  up  softly  to 
your  dog  on  point.  Lay  your  gun  on  the 
ground  or  under  your  arm,  and  try  to 
catch  with  the  camera  some  of  those  out- 
porings  of  his  passionate  soul  that  pass 
over  his  face  and  quivering  form.  It  is 
vastly  difficult;  one  success  out  of  twenty 
trials  is  good  luck ;  but  that  makes  the  fun. 
Then  have  an  enlargement  made  of  your 
one  success  and  it  is  worth  something. 

The  click  of  the  camera  or  an  awkward 
movement  sends  up  the  covey  and  you 
have  to  lay  down  the  camera,  pick  up  the 
gun  and  shoot.  That  makes  more  diffi¬ 
culty  and  fun. 

Not  a  good  way  to  get  meat,  you  say? 


Oh  yes,  it  is;  it’s  just  about  as  good  as 
any  other  way,  and  better.  In  the  first 
place  it  cures  you  of  rushing  up  to  the 
dog  and  hurriedly  flushing  the  covey, 
which  is  bad  for  both  you  and  the  dog. 
It  makes  a  coolheaded  hunter  of  you.  You 
become  a  better  shot.  You  realize  that 
you  have  more  time  than  you  suppose. 
It  may  cure  you  of  your  craze  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  make  you  ashamed  of  having  a 
guide  shoot  birds  for  you  to  take  home. 

I  used  the  camera  and  gun  together 
quite  often  last  winter.  On  one  occasion, 
in  trying  to  bring  the  dog’s  face  into  focus 
I  kept  moving  toward  the  covey  until,  as  it 
turned  out,  my  left  foot  was  within  about 
two  inches  of  one  of  the  birds  hidden  in 
the  grass.  I  made  another  move  and  up 
went  the  bird,  almost  brushing  my  trou¬ 
sers  with  his  wing.  I  hastily  snapped  the 
shutter,  laid  down  the  camera,  and  stood 
to  my  gun.  -It  was  not  a  good  picture; 
but  I  got  one  of  the  quail.  And  it  was 
the  20-bore  that  did  it. 


CHANG  AND  HUNG  GO  A-GUNNING 

By  C.  A.  Stedman 

ING  CHANG  is  a  gardener  but  not 
exclusively  a  vegetarian.  He  likes 
velly  well  his  rabbit  pie.  This 
celestial  with  his  pal,  Lee  Hung,  has 
been  partaking  regularly  of  this  delicacy 
of  late.  They  came  to  dote  upon  the 
dish  in  a  most  unusual  way. 

Who  these  chinamen  are  and  where 
they  while  away  their  time  is  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  saying  that  they  operate,  a 
huge  garden  farm  in  the  heart  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Their  land 
is  located  midway  between  the  Gardiner, 
Montana,  entrance  and  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  along  the  regular  auto¬ 
mobile  stage  route.  It  is  here  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer,  are  raised 


many  of  the  vegetables  and  relishes  that 
later  bloom  again  on  the  cartes  du 
jour  in  the  hotel  dining  rooms,  to  the 
delight  of  some  thirty-odd  thousands  of 
park  visitors  every  year. 

Some  years  ago  the  park  rabbits 
learned — as  rabbits  will  do — that  cab¬ 
bages  grown  in  the  Chang-Hung  truck 
farm  were  particularly  edible.  Sub¬ 
sequently  and  consequently,  the  supply 
of  cabbages  dwindled  alarmingly.  And 
the  shortage  soon  caused  hotel  guests  to 
murmur. 

CHANG  and  HUNG  were  perplexed, 
but  exhibited  their  perplexity 
only  in  the  subtle  Oriental  way. 
Then  one  moonlight  night,  from  a  cache 
they  had  established  near  the  cabbage 
patch,  they  discovered  a  regiment  of 
long-ears  in  its  midst,  nibbling  away  in 
gleeful  contentment,  indifferent  alike  to 
the  moon’s  warning  glimmer  and  to  the 
outraged  stares  of  Chang  and  Hung. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  firearms 
are  prohibited  in  the  Yellowstone  by 
Government  regulation;  but  Chang  and 
Hung,  with  .22-calibre  rifles,  were  soon 
practicing  a  new  sport — that  of  pecking 
away  at  the  invaders  from  their  front 
porch.  The  amusement  has  since  become 
their  habit  on  moonlight  evenings.  No 
sooner  had  these  Chino-American  pot¬ 
hunters  bagged  the  first  few  dead  jacks 
they  found  strewn  among  the  cabbages, 
than  they  hit  upon  a  practical  scheme  for 
“interning”  their  vanquished  enemies. 
Rabbit  pie,  baked  in  true  celestial  style, 
has  become  a  fixture  on  their  menu.  And 
guests  at  the  Yellowstone’s  string  of 
inns  are  once  more  enjoying  cabbage 
salad  and  other  palatable  dishes  of  which 
this  garden  luxury  is  the  sine  qua  non. 

If  Chinamen  are  not  resourceful,  Amer¬ 
icanizing  at  least  can  not  be  said  to  make 
them  any  less  so. 


DISCOVERING  OUTDOOR  AMERICA 

II.  THE  WONDERS  OF  YOUR  OWN  CITY— AND  ITS  OUT¬ 
SKIRTS-MAY  INCLUDE  SOME  GUNNING  POSSIBILITIES 

By  RAY  E.  SMITH.  (With 


AND  when  the  fishing  season  has  been 
long  closed,  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  drifting  snow  covers  the  creek 
and  pond  where  you  made  your  discoveries 
of  yet  remaining  trout  or  bass  or  pike 
during  the  summer,  when  it  is  “the  win¬ 
ter  of  our  discontent”  and  fire-side 
dreamings  or  hunting  trips  via  magazine 
are  the  only  apparent  solace — when  in 
short  it  is  the  season  for  the  gun  or 
rifle — and  in  this  long  settled  community 
what  possible  chance  can  there  be  for 
their  exercise? — be  not  downhearted.  Do 
you  not  recall  the  bend  in  the  creek 
where  the  pickerell  raised  last  summer? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  winter  fun  of 
years  ago  with  tip-up  and  spud?  Sure, 
it  is  well  worth  trying,  and  as  regards 
the  possibilities  of  sport  with  the  rifle — 
there  are  some  things  one  might  do.  . 

If  you  live  in  a  large  city  I  can  only 
suggest  to  you  that  the  public,  or  the 
homemade  (in  the  cellar)  shooting 


Apologies  to  Julian  Street.) 

gallery  may  offer  considerable  practice 
and  not  a  little  sport.  Many  a  pleasant 
evening  may  be  spent  in  a  well-lighted 
cellar  with  a  swinging  target,  a  box 
of  .22  shorts,  and  an  inexpensive  rifle.  If 
you  live  in  a  smaller  city  or  in  a  village, 
there  is  something  you  might  do  that 
would  combine  both  target  practice  and 
sport  as  well.  I  hardly  dare  speak  it 
out  loud — but  I  might  whisper  it.  Come 
a  little  closer — there  are  always  plenty 
of  sparrows. 

Illegal  to  shoot  a  gun  in  the  city 
limits?  Well,  I  didnt  say  you  should 
do  it.  I  said  it  could  be  done.  I  am 
absolutely  a  law  abiding  citizen — you 
can  ask  my  minister— but  I  think  I  know 
how  it  could  be  done  with  no  danger 
and  without  much  fuss  or  expenditure. 

IF  I  were  going  to  have  all  the  fun  of 
shooting  at  living  game,  improve  my 
_  shooting  ability  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  in  ridding  my  neighborhood  of  a 
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pesky  nuisance,  I  should  first  of  all  invest 
in  a  silencer  for  my  .22.  If  I  could  not 
obtain  a  silencer,  I  should  still  not  be 
discouraged.  Have  you  ever  used  the  little 
smokeless  B.  B.  caps?  Hardly  make  a 
sound,  do  they?  And  what  noise  they  do 
make,  don’t  sound  much  like  the  crack  of 
a  rifle.  It’s  more  like  the  snap  of  the 
kids’  air  gun.  Now  if  I  had  a  lot  of  bread 
crumbs  out  in  the  back  yard,  close  up 
against  the  fence,  and  if  I  were  sitting 
just  inside  the  shed  door,  or  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  window  raised  just  a  trifle,  and  I 
should  take  that  little  .22  with  one  of 
those  smokeless  B.  B.  caps  in  it  and  should 
— of  course,  if  it  is  against  the  law  you  had 
better  not  do  it.  But  if  it  wasn’t,  a  fellow 
could  have  quite  a  lot  of  fun  and  good 
experience  just  in  that  way,  couldn’t  he? 

Did  you  ever  go  out  for  a  walk  the  day 
after  a  light  fall  of  snow?  It  grew  warm¬ 
er  during  the  night  and  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  this  morning.  The  eaves  are  drip¬ 
ping  and  the  snow  packs  down  under  your 
tread.  Great  tracking  snow — if  only  there 
were  something  to  track.  It’s  hard  luck 
living  in  the  city  on  a  day  like  this.  It 
sure  would  be  one  grand  day  to  be  out  in 


the  country.  What  a  day  for  a  rabbit  hunt 
or  a  fox  chase.  The  darned  old  cat  must 
have  stayed  out  last  night,  the  way  things 
are  tracked  up  in  the  back  yard — and  look 
where  she  tried  to  drag  the  cover  off  the 
garbage  can.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  old 
cat  was  in  the  house  last  night  because  I 
let  her  out  this  morning.  Hum.  Don’t 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  cat  walk  with  steps 
so  close  together  as  these  are.  Tracks  go 
right  under  the  barn  too,  and  don’t  come 
out.  There  is  some  of  her  fur  sticking 
to  one  of  the  boards  where  she  squeezed 
under - 

Well,  I’ll  be  blowed —  Skunk  ?— and  right 
here  in  the  city?  Can  you  beat  it?  And 
I  would  have  taken  my  oath  that  there  was 
not  a  wild  thing  within  fifty  miles  of  here. 
That’s  another  discovery,  isn’t  it? 

THIS  is  an  ideal  day  to  make  further 
explorations — to  “go  abroad  at  home.” 
Let  us  take  a  walk  up  around  the 
limits  of  the  trolley  line,  where  the  new 
streets  are  being  opened  and  where  the 
landscape  is  dotted  with  the  signs  of  vari¬ 
ous  real  estate  companies  and  their  offers 
of  free  lots  to  builders.  Over  here  is  quite 


HOME-MADE  TARGET  PISTOLS 
FASHIONED  FROM  .22  RIFLES 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

The  pictures  show  two  target  pistols, 
made  from  22-calibre  single-shot  bolt-action 
Winchester  rifles,  model  of  1902.  One  of 
them  was  made  by  M.  J.  Hartman,  and  the 
other  by  R.  H.  Coats,  both  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  Both  pistols  have  10-inch  barrels,  and 
in  addition  to  the  open  sights  (which  are 
Sl/2  inches  apart),  have  folding  peep  sights, 
which  give  a  distance  of  14  inches  between 
sights.  Both  are  very  accurate. 

We  put  in  several  pleasant  hours  in  mak¬ 
ing  them,  and  greatly  enjoy  shooting  them 
when  on  trips  to  the  country.  These  little 
rifles  are  very  inexpensive,  and  anyone 
who  enjoys  such  work  can  easily,  with  a 
few  tools,  make  one  of  them  over  into  a 
pistol,  and  he  will  have  a  cheap,  but  ac¬ 
curate  gun. 

In  making  them,  the  barrels  were  sawed 
off  to  10  inches,  with  a  hack  saw,  and 
trued  up  nicely  on  the  end.  For  the  one 
shown  above,  an  entirely  new  stock  was 
made  from  a  piece  of  black  walnut.  The 
groove  for  the  barrel  and  trigger  mechan¬ 
ism  was  made  with  a  narrow  chisel,  gouge, 
round  file,  etc.,  with  the  original  rifle  stock 
for  a  pattern.  After  this  was  done,  the 
stock  was  worked 
down  with  a  wood  'j, 

rasp  and  sand  paper, 
until  the  grip  was 
about  right.  For  the 

one  shown  below  we  used  the  original  rifle 
stock,  sawed  it  off  three  inches  back  of 
the  trigger,  and  with  a  fine  saw  made 
a  very  accurate  tenon  ^  inch  thick. 
Then  we  sawed  off  a  section  about  4 


inches  long,  from  the  small  end  of  the 
discarded  piece  of  stock,  dressed  it  down 
nearly  small  enough  for  the  grip,  and 
made  an  accurate  mortise,  so  that  when 
finished  down  carefully,  it  would  make  a 
driving  fit.  Then  we  put  in  plenty  of 
liquid  glue,  drove  it  together,  and  put  a 
brass  screw  through  the  center.  After 
this  had  thoroughly  set,  the  grip  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  rasp  and  sand-paper. 

Both  pistols  have  copper  butt  plates, 
ground  and  filed  to  fit  nicely,  finished  with 
emery  cloth,  and  put  on  with  long  screws, 
with  the  heads  countersunk.  Slots  had  to 
be  filed  for  the  front  sights.  This  can  be 
done  with  a  fine  three-cornered  file. 

On  the  upper  pistol,  the  original  open 
sights  were  used.  On  the  lower  one,  a 
gold  bead  sight  which  had  been  removed 
from  a  rifle  (when  putting  on  a  new  set  of 
sights),  was  used  for  the  front  sight.  This 
being  higher  than  the  original,  neces¬ 
sitated  the  making  of  a  new  rear  open  sight, 
which  was  filed  out  of  a  soft  piece  of 
steel,  and  blued  by  heating  to  a  white  heat 
and  then  plunging  into  cold  water. 

The  folding  peep  sights  are  home-made 
affairs,  but  answer  the  purpose  very  nicely. 


The  stocks  were 
finished  by  rubbing 
in  several  coats  of  linseed 
oil.  R.  H.  Coats. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


a  little  stretch  of  open  country  with  many 
little  clumps  of  wild  berry  bushes,  and  oc¬ 
casional  patches  of  elders  down  in  the 
swampier  lowland.  There  is  an  infrequent 
house,  but  still  things  seem  more  like  the 
country  than  any  other  spot  near  at  hand. 
Let  us  walk  through  the  thickets  rather 
than  sticking  to  the  beaten  path  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  sidewalk. 

Notice  those  tracks?  Molly  Cottontail 
still  holds  squatter’s  rights  here,  even 
though  she  be  trespassing  on  city  pre¬ 
serves.  There  are  some  more  tracks. 
Quite  a  settlement  of  bunnies  we  have 
stumbled  upon — and  yet  you  were  certain 
there  was  not  a  rabbit  this  side  of  East 
Mountain. 

(the  end)  • 


WHEN  THE  HUNTED 
FOILS  THE  HUNTER 

By  GEORGE  L.  KIRK 

111.  A  Bear  That  Got  Away 

A  PARTY  of  deer  hunters  on  Mount 
Pico,  Vermont,  had  seen  bear 
tracks  repeatedly  during  their  week  s 
stay  in  camp,  and  some  of  the  hunters  had 
given  bruin  more  attention  than  the  bucks. 
But  not  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  black  animals  had  they  caught.  To 
make  conditions  the  more  tantalizing,  the 
bear  traveled  within  ten  rods  of  the  shack 
which  served  as  camp  during  the  last  night 
of  the  hunt,  as  was  shown  by  his  tracks 
in  the  snow  next  morning.  It  was  resolved 
to  set  a  trap  for  bruin  and  so,  a  week  later, 
two  hunters  again  visited  the  camp  site 
and  set  a  powerful  Newhouse,  Number  5, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shack — where 
telltale  marks  in  the  snow  indicated  that 
the  varmint  was  feeding  on  the  carcass  of 
a  doe. 

The  hunters  were  kept  busy  with  their 
daily  rolitine,  but  a  moonlight  night  tempt¬ 
ed  them  to  visit  the  trap.  Nearing  the  spot 
where  the  doe’s  carcass  lay,  they  heard  the 
cracking  of  twigs  and  their  hearts  pumped 
hard  as  they  covered  the  few  remaining 
rods  of  steep  mountain  slope  which 
brought  them  within  view  of  the  spot 
where  the  trap  had  been  concealed.  The 
full  moon  shining  on  the  blanket  of  snow 
lighted  the  forest  well,  and  soon  the  form 
of  a  large  black  bear  was  plainly  visible, 
standing  over  the  trap. 

“Ha !  We’ve  got  him,”  remarked  one  of 
the  trappers.  “Don’t  shoot,  let’s  look  at 
him  alive,”  said  the  other.  And  they  started 
pell-mell  for  bruin.  But  they  were  two 
sure  of  their  game.  At  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  the  animal  whisked  about  and  was 
gone;  they  had  disturbed  him  at  his  sup¬ 
per. 

Examination  of  the  place  showed  that 
the  bear  had  not  been  in  the  trap;  he  had 
carefully  stepped  over  it  and  the  venison 
he  was  chewing  tasted  so  good  that  he  lost 
his  usual  caution.  Thus  was  missed  an 
opportunity  for  a  fairly  good  shot. 

Will  Mr.  W.  E.  Keith,  a  recent  corre¬ 
spondent,  kindly  send  his  address  to  the 
Editorial  Desk,  office  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
1 18  East  28th  street,  New  York  City?  It 
will  be  appreciated. 
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THE  PLAYFULNESS 
OF  COUGARS 

In  the  May  Forest  and  Stream  was  pub¬ 
lished  a  note  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Mclllree,  of 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  relating  to  a  cougar’s  at¬ 
tacking  two  children  near  Cowichan  lake. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Field  a 
full  account  is  given  of  this  occurrence, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

On  September  23  last,  about  1  p.  m.,  two 
children,  Doreen  Ashburnham,  aged  eleven, 
and  Tony  Farrer,  aged  eight,  left  home  with 
bridles  in  their  hands  to  bring  in  their 
ponies  from  a  pasture  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  house.  Before  reaching 
the  spot  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
sight  of  a  cougar  (to  use  its  local  name) 
approaching  alongside  of  the  trail.  What 
followed  may  be  best  gathered  from  the 
children’s  own  statements  which  were  taken 
down  in  the  form  of  depositions  before  a 
notary  public,  Mr.  John  R.  Green,  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
us  certified  copies ;  the  originals  having  been 
filed  with  the  provisional  librarian,  Parlia¬ 
ment  Buildings,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  boy’s  statement  is  as  follows : 

I  am  eight  years  of  age,  and  was  born 
in  London,  England,  on  March  9,  1908. 
I  have  lived  at  Cowichan  lake,  British 
Columbia,  with  my  mother  since  1912. 
On  September  23,  1916,  at  about  one 
o’clock  I  left  the  house  to  go  with  Doreen 
Ashburnham  to  a  pasture  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  trail  to  catch 
our  ponies,  when  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  house  we  saw  a  panther  coming 
round  a  corner  a  few  feet  away.  The 
panther  sprang  on  Doreen,  knocking 
her  down  and  remained  on  her  back.  I 
told  her  to  stay  quiet  and  not  move 
and  I  jumped  on  the  panther  from  a 
small  bush  and  hit  him  as  hard  as  I 
could  with  my  bridle.  This  forced  him 
off  Doreen,  but  he  turned  on  me.  We 

(continued  on  page  272) 

These  Youngsters  Stood  Off  a  Cougar 


WHERE  “WAR  BUNNIES”  THRIVE 

IN  THE  LONE  STAR  STATE,  HORNED  RABBITS  ARE 
SO  COMMON  NOBODY  TAKES  THEIR  PICTURES 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Here  is  a  little  information  regarding 
the  “horned  bunnies”  as  we  know  them  in 
Texas. 

I  have  always  considered  the  growth  on  , 
these  rabbits  as  a  disease,  which  is  most 
noticed  during  a  droughty  season,  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  shed  their  horns  the 
same  as  deer  5  at  least  this  has  been  my 
observation.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
they  are  due  to  shed  them.  This  may 
sound  strange,  but  to  us  they  are  common. 
We  never  eat  them,  and  although  we  have 
remarked  about  it  in  a  scientific  way,  we 
have  never  preserved  a  specimen,  nor  havel 
we  any  photos.  Rabbits  are  a  pest  in  this} 
state,  and  for  one  to  take  a  photo  of  them] 
would  bring  down  on  him  at  least  com¬ 
ments  of  “gross  indiscretions,”  I  fear. 

I  have  personally  killed  as  many  as  threi] 
specimens  with  horns  in  a  single  afternooij 
We  find  that  sometimes  they  will  haj 
clusters  of  them,  ranging  from  around 
ears  so  low  as  to  be  on  the  abdomen./ 

We  have  heard  from  Mr.  O’Sulj 
[who  contributed  the  original  articj 
the  “war  bunny”  to  the  April  Fort] 

Stream ]  and  he  states  that  the  gej 
offering  the  $1,000  for  a  live  spej 
now  dead.  We  are  sending  him  H 
this  letter. 

At  my  earliest  opportunity  I 
pleased  to  secure  a  photo,  but  I  al 
to  promise  when  this  will  be,  as  I] 
head  over  heels  in  work  and  hav 
time  to  devote  to  this  as  I  woukl 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  enliglj 
one  who  might  be  interested. 

I  have  communicated  with  a  pj 
and  scientist  in  this  city,  Dr.  R.  1 
a  personal  friend,  and  give  you  h" 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  whi 
incides  with  mine. 

“Horn-like  excrescences  and  horn1 
tuberances  are  occasionally  met  with 
prairie  rabbit,  and  in  particular  the  si 
cotton-tail  rabbit.  I  have  often  met 
affected  rabbits  during  hunting  trips,  t 
daily  in  or  around  cotton-fields  and 
cactus  thickets.  The  horny  growths 
generally  situated  on  one  or  both  ears 
the  nose,  and  seemingly  originate  fi 
some  pathological  condition  or  hypertrop 
of  the  cuticular  and  cartilaginous  tissu 
Occasionally  also  such  horny  growths  ai 
seen  on  or  between  the  rabbit’s  toes. 

“As  to  the  primary  cause  I  have  no  dat; 
or  personal  observations,  but  believe  the} 
are  of  local  and  by  all  probability  of  para¬ 
sitic  origin.  In  some  instances  it  seemed 
as  if  the  constant  irritation  from  minute 
cactus  thorns  implanted  in  the  rabbit’s 
cuticle  caused  such  irritation  and  horny 
growth,  but  in  most  instances  no  such  im¬ 
planted  horns  could  be  seen,  and  the  hard 
protuberances  were  undoubtedly  caused 
from  the  secretion  of  some  parasitic  in¬ 
sect  which  irritated  and  inflamed  this 
cuticular  tissue,  which  gradually  developed 
into  this  hornlike  excrescence. 

“Occasionally  also  similar  singular  or 
multiple  small  and  wartlike  excrescences 


are  noticed  in  other  parts  ot  the  rabbit  s 
anatomy,  especially  along  the  abdominal  in¬ 
teguments,  which  would  also  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  primarily  caused  by 
some  parasitic  irritation  of  the  cutis.” 

It  might  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the 
climatic  and  other  conditions  at  the  time 
the  Nebraska  specimen  was  trapped:  dry 
or  wet;  rocky  region  and  in  barren 
grounds,  or  in  heavy  foliage  with  food 
abundant  ? 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  further 
questions  on  this  subject  from  anyone  who 

Deo.  C.  Shupee, 

hi.  Dvster 


he  War  Bunny,” 
’O’Sullivan  in  your  April  issue,  I 
toia  it  to  some  friends  and  found  out  that 
one  of  Oklahoma’s  young  sportsmen, 
Ennis  Deweese,  of  this  city,  in  company 
with  Wyatt  Bennett,  killed  a  “whr  bunny” 
in  the  past  month  or  so.  They  said  they 
were  afraid  to  tell  it,  for  fear  no  one 
would  believe  it,  but  it  looked  exactly  like 
the  picture ;  it  had  one  long  horn  and  one 
short. 

It  was  killed  on  Salt  creek,  in  Choctaw 
county,  Gkla.,  about  three  miles  from 
Hugo. 

Hugo,  Okla.  W.  C.  Henry. 
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HODTOC^DAIL  ©OIMI^IMNIT 

on  happenings  of  note  in  the  outdoor  world 


THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  LAW 


DEATH  OF  COL.  W.  D.  PICKETT 


AN  enabling  act,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  af¬ 
fecting  migratory  birds,  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  was  favorably  reported  from  committee. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  was  ratified,  the  United  States 
has  been  in  honor  bound  to  provide  a  means  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  agreements  with  the  Dominion.  Since 
war  has  been  declared  snrk_art.ion  becomes  doubly  a  duty. 


Hereto! 


lbor  and  friend, 
[artner.  No  step 
le  United  States. 


pon  of  the  con- 
jo  far  as  prac- 
jalance  of  na- 
Inited  States 
^protect  the 
sojourn  in 

land  with 
i  the  pro- 
'duty  of 
protect 
Image  to 
and  we 
|  we  have 
ire  work- 
|t  of  each 
is  incal- 
soil  would 
Ive  on  this 


Bsentatives  in 
-the  tillers  of 
rs  that  the  mi- 
enforcement 
[is  not  enforced 
rhave  to  pay — in 
ir  spokesmen  in 

Fepeat,  a  matter  of 
re  it  up  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  Its  passage  will  be  a  contribution  to 
the  public  welfare  whose  importance  it  would  be  hard  to 
overestimate.  Its  passage  will  give  encouragement  to 
every  man  or  woman  who  in  these  trying  times  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  a  little  food  for  family  tise.  It  will 
give  encouragement,  too,  to  every  farmer,  large  and 
small,  who,  feeling  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  wishes  to  add  to  the  food  supply  of  the  world  the 
product  of  his  acres,  be  they  many  or  be  they  few. 

Congress  should  pass  the  enabling  act. 


Con 

The  pas? 
honor,  and  Congres^^ 


COL.  WM.  D.  PICKETT,  for  a  generation  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Forest  and  Stream,  eminent  as  soldier, 
railroad  builder  and  big  game  hunter,  died  at  his 
home  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  March  5th. 

Wm.  D.  Pickett  was  born  in  Alabama  in  October,  1827, 
and  as  a  child  was  taken  to  Kentucky. 

In  January  1847,  he  enlisted  for  a  year’s  service  in  the 
Mexican  war,  but  before  his  regiment  got  into  the  fight¬ 
ing  the  war  was  over,  and  its  chief  service  was  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Texas  frontiers  against  the  attacks  of  hos¬ 
tile  Indians.  Later  he  took  up  engineering  and  railroad 
building,  at  which  he  worked  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  and  fought  continuously  from  April,  1861,  to  1865. 

Colonel  Pickett  was  one  of  the,  charter  members  of  the 
Society  of  American  Engineers,  and  before  his  death — 
after  sixty.- four  years — was  probably  the  only  charter 
member  living. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Colonel  Pickett  en¬ 
gaged  in  railroad  building  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
from  1867  to  1873.  In  1876  he  set  out  for  a  long  trip  to 
the  west,  and  was  on  the  Missouri  River  when  the  hostile 
Sioux  began  to  come,  in,  after  the  Custer  fight  and  the 
destruction  of  the  old  Seventh  Cavalry. 

The  story  of  Colonel  Pickett’s  hunting  adventures  from 
1876  to  1883  is  recorded  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club’s 
volume  entitled  “Hunting  at  High  Altitudes.”  Colonel 
Picket  was  without  doubt  the  greatest  grizzly  bear  hunter 
that  ever  lived.  He  carried  on  many  experiments  in  the 
use  of  the  hunting  rifle,  and  these  experiments,  published 
in  Forest  and  Stream  and  elsewhere,  were  of  great 
service  to  the  big  game  hunters  of  that  day. 

In  the  year  1883  Colonel  Pickett  took  up  a  ranch  on 
the  Gray  Bull  river,  in  Wyoming,  where  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  Hereford  cattle.  It 
was  during  his  life  on  this  ranch  that  he  performed  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  bear  killing  which  led  to  the 
naming  of  Four  Bear  creek  and  postoffice. 

He  remained  on  the  Gray  Bull  until  1904,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Kentucky  and  took  up  his  home  in  Lexington. 

During  his  residence  in  Wyoming  he,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  state  legislature,  and  there  and  elsewhere  did 
much  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  game  con¬ 
servation.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club  since  its  establishment,  and  years  ago  was 
elected  to  honorary  membership,  a  distinction  received 
by  few  other  men. 

Colonel  Pickett  was  a  brave,  soldier,  a  master  of  his 
profession,  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  a  delightful  com¬ 
panion.  Pie  was  of  the  best  type  of  the  old-time  southern 
gentlemen. 
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NATURE’S  LITTLE  PEACE  PIPES 

DESPITE  WAR’S  ALARUMS,  THEY  FLOURISH 
STILL.  A  SYMBOL  PERHAPS  TO  THE  NATIONS 
By  MARY  EARLE  HARDY 


BESIDE  the  old  Marquette  trail  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
I  came  upon  these  little  peace  pipes. 
They  were  as  white  as  if  just  dropped 
from  heavenly  workshops,  from  the  holy 
hands  that  fashioned  them. 

Man,  slow  to  understand  the  gospel  of 
forest  and  stream,  has  given  to  these  ex¬ 
quisite  little  plants  such  names  as  pleased 
his  fancy.  Science  with  a  kind  of  blind 
reference  to  their  leaning  to  one  side  has 
called  them  monotropae.  But  ordinary 
folk,  remembering  perhaps  that  our  abo¬ 
rigines  so  lately  trod  these  forest  paths, 
called  the  daintily  carven  calumets  “In¬ 
dian  pipes,”  and  indeed  to  the  imaginative 


it  would  scarcely  be  a  surprise  to  see  a 
faint  wraith-wreath  of  smoke  curl  away 
from  their  little  pipe-like  bowls. 

The  American  Indians  themselves  re¬ 
garded  the  strange  plants  with  awe  and 
reverence,  believing  the  Great  Spirit  sent 
them  from  the  unseen  world  endowed 
with  healing  virtues  and  with  power  to 
restore  sight  to  failing  eyes.  So  to  them 
they  were  “ghost  flowers”  or  “spirit  flow¬ 
ers.” 

Still  others,  who  noted  the  clammy  white¬ 
ness  of  the  plants,  called  them  “corpse 


flowers.”  We  wish  we  might  know  what 
Nature  calls  them, — what  they  call  them¬ 
selves. 

The  monotropa  is  a  parasite.  Because 
it  draws  its  life  in  a  sort  of  uncanny  fash¬ 
ion  from  decaying  substances,  and  is  thus 
one  of  Nature’s  paradoxes:  purity  from 
smirch,  life  from  death. 

The  entire  plant  is  white  as  whitest 
snow,  this  whiteness  being  due  to  its  lack 
of  chlorophyll,  the  substance  which  gives 
the  green  color  to  other  plants.  And  here 
again  the  monotropa  is  a  plant  of  mystery. 
For  by  Nature’s  economy  starch,  an  essen¬ 
tial  plant  food,  cannot  be  supplied  without 
this  chlorophyll.  So  the  wise  little  mono¬ 
tropa  enters  somehow  into  a  partnership 
for  existence  with  a  little  fungus  cousin 
too  small  for  us  to  see  without  a  micro¬ 
scope.  Together  they  live  and  work  and 
thrive. 

CLARA  SMITH  has  given  us  a  charm¬ 
ing  poem  about  some  of  these  little 
pipes  she  found  in  a  forest  chancel, 
where  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  stood  a-preach- 
ing.  A  part  of  her  poem  is : 

Look !  white  Indian  pipes 
G’n  the  green  mosses  lie ! 

Who  has  been  smoking 
Profanely  so  night? 

Rebuked  by  the  preacher 
The  mischief  is  stopped 
But  the  sinners,  in  haste, 

Have  their  little  pipes  dropped. 

Let  the  wind  with  the  fragrance 
Of  fern  and  of  birch 
Blow  the  smell  of  the  smoking 
Clean  out  of  our  church ! 

In  our  Northern  forest  where  the  little 
pipes  of  our  illustration  were  gathered, 
plumed  pines  wave  and  whisper,  and  winds 
stir  the  leaves  to  sounds  like  moccasined 
feet;  shadows  and  old  memories — the 
ghosts  of  forgotten  things — are  every¬ 
where;  a  fitting  place  for  the  little  Indian 
pipes  to  grow. 

And  though  all  earth’s  skies  are  dark 
with  war,  trusting  Nature  still  scatters  her 
snow-white  Peace  pipes  along  the  world’s 
roadside,  a  sign  and  symbol  to  the  nations. 

In  the  shadows  of  the  forest 
Oft  in  silence  sat  the  warriors, 

Sat  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  council. 
Long  ago  the  ashes  scattered 
From  the  pipe-bowls  of  the  warriors 
Fell  among  the  ferns  and  blossoms, 

Lay  forgotten  in  the  forest. 

Here,  today,  the  snowy  Ghost  Flower 
Rises  from  the  scattered  ashes ; 

Nature  gives  her  stainless  Peace  Pipes 
Sign  and  symbol  to  the  nations. 


SOME  COMMON 
AQUATIC  BIRDS 

II.  HORNED  GREBE 

\ 

OLYMBUS  auritus,  the  horned  grebe, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
water  birds.  They  can  dive  as  quick 
as  a  flash  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
without  leaving  a  ripple,  and  this  charac¬ 
teristic  has  earned  for  them  such  names 
as  hell-diver,  sprite,  and  water  witch.  Not 
only  are  they  expert  at  diving,  but  they 
swim  for  long  distances  under  water  and 
not  exclusively  by  aid  of  the  feet.  Mr. 
McAtee  says  he  has  “more  than  once  seen 
the  pied-bill  grebe  using  its  wings  in  un¬ 
derwater  progression.” 

Grebes  have  difficulty  in  rising  from  the 
water,  but  fly  well  when  under  way.  When 
alighting  they  strike  the  water  with  a 
splash,  gliding  some  distance  on  the 
breast.  Their  nests  are  built  of  water- 
soaked  vegetation,  a  portion  of  which  is 
used  to  cover  the  eggs  in  the  absence  of 
the  parents. 

The  horned  grebe  of  North  America 
breeds  from  the  northern  tier  of  the 
United  States  northward,  wintering  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  breeding 
range  south  to  Florida  and  California. 

In  examinations  carried  on  by  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey,  it  was  found  that  this 
bird’s  stomach  almost  invariably  contained 
a  considerable  mass  of  feathers.  Feathers 
are  fed  to  the  young,-  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  Government  experts 
but  that  these  feathers  play  some  impor¬ 
tant,  though  as  yet  undetermined,  part  in 
the  digestive  economy.  It  was  found  that 
in  fifty-seven  horned  grebe  stomachs  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  department,  practically 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  contents  was 
feathers.  Aside  from  eating  feathers, 
these  birds  devour  beetles,  chiefly  aquatic, 
and  various  other  insects. 

The  claim  that  grebes  live  exclusively  on 
fish  is  therefore  exploded,  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  stomach  examinations  showing 
that  they  do  not  depend  wholly  or  even 
chiefly  upon  fish  for  food.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  eat  a  large  number  of  craw¬ 
fishes,  which  often  are  severely  damaging 
to  crops,  and  consume  vast  quantities  of 
aquatic  insects,  which  devour  small  fishes 
and  the  food  of  such  fishes. 


The  Horned  Grebe  at  Home 
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If  every  time  Forest  and  Stream  came  to  you,  you  could  turn  to  THE  TRADING  POST 
and  know  that  an  expert  shopper  was  ready  to  buy  for  you  anything  you  might  desiie  in 
the  way  of  really  new  practical  sporting  goods,  wouldn’t  that  be  a  real  service? 

“BOB  WHITE,”  who  conducts  this  department  for  Forest  and  Stream,  will  gladly  answer 
all  inquiries  and  attend  promptly  to  all  orders. 

Remember  this  service  is  absolutely  free  of  charge;  all  we  desire  is  to  be  of  service  to  our 
readers.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  practical  outdoor  equipment. 


Here  you  will  find  something 
you  have  been  looking  for,  for  a 
long  time.  It  consists  of  a  leader 
box  and  a  box  for  dry  flies  com¬ 
bined.  It  is  guaranteed  to  keep 
your  flies  dry  and  your  leaders 
from  becoming  entangled.  Price 
$1.25. 


Designed  for  the  Trenches,  but  seem¬ 
ingly  perfectly  adapted  for  the  cigarette 
smoking  fisherman,  is  this  brand  new 
Cigarette  Case.  Through  dampness  and 
rough  usage  the  cigarettes  come  out 
clean  and  tempting.  Of  pigskin  or  black 
pin  Morocco,  lambskin  lining,  holding 
thirty  cigarettes.  Price  $4.75. 


I 


For  fly  fishing,  the  split  bamboo  rod  shown,  known 
as  the  "Victory,”  shows  particularly  fine  action  for 
an  inexpensive  rod,  and  is  acknowledged  by  fly  fish¬ 
ermen  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  medium  priced 
fly  rods  on  the  market.  It  comes  in  three  pieces  with 
extra  tips,  and  put  up  in  a  bamboo  case.  Has  German 
silver  waterproof  serrated  ferrules,  solid  cork  hand 
grasp,  solid  German  silver  reel  seat,  English  make 
guides.  Lengths,  eight  to  ten  feet;  weights,  three  to 
seven  ounces.  Price  $18.00. 


For  the  fisherman  who  carries  his  hooks  around  loose,  we  have  a 
device  known  as  the  "temper  saving  device”  that  guarantees  your 
hooks  to  be  always  just  where  you  want  them.  It  keeps  the  point 
of  the  hook  always  covered  and  the  gut  from  getting  entangled.  This 
article  costs  10  cents  and  gives  $10.00  worth  of  satisfaction.  "BOB 
WHITE”  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  help  a  fellozv  fisherman  by  pur¬ 
chasing  this  article  for  him. 


A  revolving  stool,  something  the  fish¬ 
erman  has  been  looking  for  and  beeJ 
unable  to  find.  Fishermen 
place  this  stool  at  the  side  of  the  stream 
and  without  changing  your  position,  you  can 
cast  your  line  in  any  direction,  simply  by 
turning  to  the  right  or  left.  This 
stool  is  guaranteed  to  carry  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  can  be  folded 
up  into  a  compact  roll.  Most  con¬ 
venient  for  artists  and  auto  mo  bilists. 

It  is  made  of  galvanised  iron  with 
a  cotton  duck  seat .  The  illustration 
shows  the  stool  closed  and  opened. 

Price  $1.75. 


:  V. 


Knife,  Fork,  Spoon,  Bottle  and  Can  Opener. 
Add  this  to  your  outfit  and  it’s  complete.  All 
closes  into  one  handle  or  comes  apart  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  to  fill  the  need  at  luncheon 
hour,  on  the  stream  or  in  the  camp.  One 
of  the  best  campers’  combinations  we  have 
ever  seen.  Practical  and  ivell  made 
throughout.  Price  $1.50. 


A  really  good  Pocket  Knife  is  always  worth  carrying.  For  Fishermen,  Campers,  Every 
Man,  Everywhere,  this  knife  was  designed.  Very  strongly  made,  best  of  steel.  Can  opener, 
two  blades,  leather  punch,  corkscrew,  bottle  opener,  screwdriver  and  a  ring  for  a  chain. 
What  more  can  you  wish  for ?  For  the  price  of  $2.50,  this  knife  is  a  wonder. 

Cosmopolitan  Trout  and  Bass  hooks  are  sure  fire.  They  are  claimed  as  the  hook  that 
never  misses  a  strike.  The  wire  is  small  but  very  strong,  even  in  the  small  sizes.  The  barb 
comes  very  near  to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  holding  the  fish  well  against  the  barb  and  prevents 
its  tearing  out.  In  single  gut,  sizes  one  to  six,  $0.30;  double  gut,  $0.40. 


When  all  is  still  and  quiet,  there  is 
nothing  that  gives  such  solace  to  the  fisher¬ 
man,  beginner  or  old  timer,  as  a  good  smoke,  whether 
cigar,  cigarette  or  pipe.  Each  has  his  own  individual 
taste,  but  to  the  pipe  smoking  Sportsman,  we  offer  this 
little  beauty,  a  combination  pipe  and  cleaner  for 
$.50.  One  tzirist  of  the  mouth  piece  cleans  the  pipe, 
keeping  it  sweet,  free  from  odor  and  sanitary.  A 
full  size  Briar  pipe,  nickel  band  and  solid  rubber 
mouth  piece. 
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THE  SPORTSWOMAN’S  CLOTHING 


This  department  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  information  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  in  reply  to  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  correct  Sportswomen’s  cloth¬ 
ing  for  all  sports. 

Address  inquiries  in  care  of 
BOB  WHITE,  THE  TRADING 
POST,  office  of  FOREST  AND 
STREAM. 


Camp  Outfit,  consisting  of  shell  skirt, 
which  buttons  to  the  hem  both  front 
and  back,  and  if  worn  with  breeches 
can  be  used  for  riding.  Made  in  a 
variety  of  materials  according  to 
weight  desired.  The  shirt,  known  as 
the  “V as sar,”  has  a  convertible  collar 
and  one  pocket.  This  model  comes 
in  Viyella  flannel,  heather  mixtures 
and  Jap  silk.  Stockings  are  of  wool 
with  a  turn  over  cuff  and  reach  to 
the  knee 


One  of  the  best  “all  round”  gloves 
for  women  we  have  seen  offered  this 
spring,  is  what  one  well  known  shop 
calls  a  “slip  on,”  loose  gauntlet  glove 
coming  zvell  up  on  wrist,  made  of 
Washable  Tan  Cape,  RIP  PROOF 
STITCHED.  A  glove  that  for 
shooting,  motoring  or  general  sports 
wear  will  give  the  best  of  service 


During  one  of  our  “novelty  seeking  ex¬ 
cursions”  the  writer  came  across  a  com¬ 
bination  shawl  and  veil  made  of  Shet¬ 
land  wool,  and  enclosed  in  a  leather 
case.  The  finest  thing  imaginable  for 
a  motor  or  yachting  trip,  as  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  veil  by  day  and  a 
shawl  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 


You  Can  Expect 
Immediate  Benefits 


It  will  undoubtedly  require  sev¬ 
eral  months  for  you  to  experience 
in  full  the  advantages  of  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires. 

The  greater  mileages  they  de¬ 
liver,  their  slow  and  obstinate 
wear  in  everyday  service,  their 
consistent  freedom  from  trouble 
these  can  be  learned  properly 
only  over  a  long  period  of  use. 

But  there  are  other  advantages 
perhaps  no  less  important,  from 
which  you  can  expect  immediate 
benefits. 


they  add  to  any  car,  the  savings 
they  effect  in  gasoline  and  pow¬ 
er,  the  added  distinction  their 
equipment  means  and  the  secur¬ 
ity  they  insure — these  are  bene¬ 
fits  you  will  appreciate  in  the 
first  mile  of  travel. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  from 
every  standpoint  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  economical  and  satisfactory 
tires  we  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher- 
priced — and  better. 


The  superior  comfort  of  Good-  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
year  Cords  and  the  riding-ease  Akron,  Ohio 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  “Tire  Saver’’  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  froih  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


The  hat  illustrated  can  be 
used  most  effectively  as  a  mo- 
tor,  golf,  hunting  or  riding 
hat  and  can  be  had  in  black 
and  white  or  all  white.  Its 
extreme  light  weight  makes  it 
most  desirable  as  a  warm 
weather  hat,  and  although 
there  is  enough  of  a  brim  to 
shade  the  eyes  there  is  not 
enough  for  the  wind  to  catch 
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Hooking 

Big  Ones 

Fishermen — do  you 
realize  that  within  10 

hours  from  New  York 
they’re  having  the  finest 
game  fishing  in  America? 
In  the 


MAINE  LAKES 

they’re  taking  6  and  8  pound 
salmon,  trout  and  bass  lots  of 
them — and  bigger  ones. 


THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  WAY 
TO  CARRY  THE  CONDIMENTS 

Metal  corrodes  wood  and  rubber  break; 
ordinary  cloth  or  paper  are  not  in  the  camp¬ 
er’s  vocabulary  of  possibilities.  But  salt 
must  be  carried  along — some  fastidious 
companion  is  sure  to  demand  it  on  the  but¬ 
tered  sunfish  or  in  the  gumbo  sooner  or 


proofing  you  can  put  on  easily  with  a  paint 
brush. 

Five  by  seven  inches  make  convenient 
dimensions  for  a  container  to  take  along  on 
short  cruises.  You  will  need  about  8  by  12 
inches  of  space  in  one  intended  to  last  a 
long  overland. 


Now’s  the  time.  A  few  days 
of  it  will  renew  your  youth.. 
Come  down  and  catch  some  fish. 

Through  train  service  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston 


later. 

Paraffined  cloth  offers  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion — if  you  have  “somebody”  to  sew  the 
seams  up  so  they  won’t  ravel  on  the  inside. 
Get  a  piece  of  white  twill,  say,  and  show 


171  Broadway,  Room  105,  New  York 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  R.  R. 

k  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  mm? 
P.  Maine  Central  R.  R.  /iIUl 


Good  guides,  comfortable  hotels 
and  fishing  camps.  Easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive  to  go.  For  full  information 
as  to  how  and  where,  send  for  free 
booklets, “Fish and  Game  in  Maine” 
Ik  and  “Maine  Guides.”  Address 


VACATION  BUREAU 


Bull5  Eye. 


THOMAS 


The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY. 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 

on  Eagle  Lake,  in  Maine  s  coolest  region-— 
northern  Aroostook.  Trout,  togue  and  land¬ 
locked  salmon  abound;  fly  fishing  all  summer. 
Motor  boating  and  canoeing.  Titus  Home 
Camps  afford  all  conveniences;  warm  and  snug 
for  winter  vacationing.  Rates,  $2.50  day,  $lo 
to  $25  wk„  special  rates  for  children.  Write 
Capt.  George  W.  Cooper,  Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


her  how  to  make  it  into  a  bag  nearly  square 
and  without  any  openings  at  all.  Then  par¬ 
tition  it  the  long  way,  so  that  one  pocket 
turns  out  twice  as  big  as  the  other.  Letter 
S-A-L-T  indelibly  and  unmistakeably  on 
both  sides  of  the  large  pocket  and  P-E-P* 
P-E-R  on  the  smaller  one — with  both  in  one 
bag  they  are  not  so  apt  to  get  separated  at 
the  portages. 

To  get  the  condiments  in — and  out — rip 
the  top  outside  corners  just  far  enough  to 
insert  a  bull’s-eye  with  a  half-inch  opening 
and  plug  in  each.  These  must  be  bound 
around  closely  with  strong  thread.  You 
can  get  the  bull’s-eyes  at  a  hardware  store 
very  cheaply.  Melted  paraffine  for  water- 


A  STOVE  YOU  CAN  SET  UPON 
BOAT  DECK  OR  TENT  FLOOR 


THE  first  one  of  the  kind  to  come 
under  the  writer’s  notice  was  on  the 
Frazer  river  in  British  Columbia.  W^e 
were  salmon  fishing,  for  a  cannery,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  most  of  the  real 
work  was  done  outside  on  the  flats,  or  in 
the  gulf.  I  was  pretty  green  as  to  stoves 
that  could  be  used  on  a  boat  deck,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  had  to  be  home  made,  but  my 
boat-puller  claimed  he  knew  how  to  make 
a  dandy. 

As  we  left  the  cannery  on  a  Sunday 
night,  and  were  out  all  week  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  trip  up-river  to  deliver  fish 
or  obtain  provisions  occasionally,  it  is  easy 
to  see  we  needed  hot  grub — once  in  a 
while,  at  any  rate.  The  boats  used  there 
are  all  Columbia  river  round-bottom  cen¬ 
tre-board  fishing  craft,  of  shallow  draught. 
There  are  usually  no  stoves  or  other  con¬ 
veniences  on  board,  so  the  promise  of  one 
meant  luxuries  in  the  grub  line  unknown 
to  the  average  salmon  fisherman.  But  just 
how  this  inventor  was  to  manufacture  a 
stove  that  would  hold  a  coffee  pot  or  stew 
kettle  atop,  with  the  boat  rolling  in  the 


FIVE  GALLON  KEROSENE  CAN, 


SAND  IN  BOTTOM  TO  PREVENT  THE 


BURNING  OF  WOODWORK  IF  USED 
ON  DECK  OF  BOA T 
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least  bit  of  seaway,  was  beyond  me.  So  I 
waited. 

Presently  Mr.  Jimmy  appeared  with  an 
ordinary  five-gallon  coal-oil  tin.  He  cut 
out  the  top,  hammered  down  the  rough 
edges  of  the  tin  until  they  were  smooth, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  spike  perforated  the 
tin  in  two  places,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
can  some  four  inches  from  the  top.  Then 
with  his  heavy  clasp-knife  he  cut  an  ob¬ 
long  opening  some  three  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  and  leaving  this  fast 
at  the  upper  edge,  he  bent  the  flap  outward 
and  up.  This  opening  made  the  draft. 

Then,  inserting  two  three-eighths  inch 
steel  rods  in  the  perforations,  he  proceeded 
to  show  me  how  the  sides  of  the  can,  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  grate  formed  by  the  two 
rods,  kept  a  cooking  dish  or  coffee  pot 
from  upsetting  when  the  boat  rolled.  And 
the  steel  rods,  protruding  some  four  or 
five  inches  on  each  side,  made  convenient 
handles  to  turn  the  stove  about  to  meet  a 
shift  in  the  wind. — This  operation  of 
course  has  to  be  performed  with  the  aid 
of  a  holder,  as  the  rods  make  warm  han¬ 
dles  while  cooking  is  in  progress.— About 
two  inches  of  sand  from  the  beach  was 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  stove  was 
ready  for  business. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  old  idea  with  some 
Forest  and  Stream  readers,  but  it  is  a 
good  one  nevertheless.  The  writer  has 
used  one  of  the  oil-tin  stoves  on  the  duck 
marshes,  and  also  aboard  a  canoe,  since 
his  days  of  salmon  fishing. — Wherever  you 
use  it,  when  you  are  through  you  simply 
dump  the  fire  overboard  and  put  your 
stove  away  ’til  next  time. 

F.  V.  Williams. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  MAKE 
SLIPPERY  WADERS  SAFE 

The  first  trip  with  a  pair  of  new  waders 
or  boots  makes  them  slippery,  if  the  soles 
are  not  studded  with  hobnails.  If  they  are, 
the  nails  soon  wear  and  have  to  be  filed 
sharp,  or  new  ones  inserted.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  you  never  can  tell  just  when 
the  sole  will  pass  from  the  state  of  safety 
to  that  of  unsafety,  or  from  the  ability  to 
hold  fast  on  a  sludgy  smooth  rock  in  rush¬ 
ing  water  to  inability  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  carry  with  you  two 
strips  of  burlap,  about  four  inches  wide 
and  a  yard  long.  They  will  occupy  scarce¬ 
ly  any  space,  if  rolled  tightly,  and  their 
weight  is  almost  nothing.  When  the  soles 
of  your  waders  of  boots  become  smooth 
or  the  nails  wear  down,  bind  these  strips 
over  the  soles  of  your  waders,  as  you 
would  put  on  a  first  aid  bandage  for  a  cut 
in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  your  foot. 
Leave  the  loose  ends  long  enough  to  tie 
back  of  the  ankle,  or  pin  them  with  safety 
pins.  Or  you  can  fasten  them  with  a  couple 
of  fish  hooks  or  a  long  thorn  or  two.  This 
burlap,  strange  to  say,  will  wear  for  hours 
even  in  the  water.  And  often  in  a  few 
steps,  its  fibers  will  get  filled  with  sand  or 
fine  gravel  and  bottom  debris.  This  will 
make  them  “bite”  through  slime  and  sludge 
on  .stones,  and  cling  to  submerged  logs  or 
catch  on  the  rounding  surfaces  of  large 
and  small  boulders.  It  turns  a  pair  of 
waders  dangerous  in  a  rapid  stream,  into 
a  safe  pair.  After  the  day  is  done,  untie 
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Red  Speckled  and  Lake  Trout, 
also  Maskalonge,  Bass  and  Pike 

Canada  Offers 

Unlimited  Rivers  and  Lakes  for  Real  Sport, 

Recreation,  Outdoor-Life,  Good  Food 

FRENCH  RIVER  NIPIGON 

POINT  AU  BARIL  GEORGIAN  BAY 

KAWARTHA  LAKES  THE  MUSKOKAS 

Experienced  guides  and  first-class  outfits  easily  obtained. 

Only  21  hours  from  New  York 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

For  Information  and  Literature  apply  to  nearest  C.  P.  R.  Agent,  or 

ALLAN  O.  SEYMOUR,  General  Tourist  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal,  Que. 


Hudson  River 

By  Daylighd 

Most  delightful  trip  in  the 
world.  Big,  luxurious  steamers 
daily  except  Sunday  between 

NEWYORK  and  ALBANY 

Also  attractive  one  day  outings  from 
New  York.  Restaurant;  music.  First 
trip  from  New  York,  May  18;  from 
Albany,  May  19.  Send  4c  for 
illustrated  literature. 

Jill  through  rail  tickets  between 
Albany  and  New  York  accepted. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York 


Where  the 
meet  you  halfway 


Algonquin  Park,  in  the 
beautiful  “Highlands  of  On- 
'  tario,”  fulfils  every  dream  of  the 
fisherman.  There  the  bass  and  the 

trout  swarm  the  waters  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  forest-walled  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
they  are  gamiest  of  fish,  the  kind  that  fight 
to  the  finish  and  send  the  thrill  of  con¬ 
quest  through  the  veins  of  the  angler.  If 
you  want  to  camp  and  rough  it, 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

offers  you  the  ideal  place  to  pitch  your 
tent.  For  those  who  desire  modern  com¬ 
forts  there  are  modern  hotels  and  log 
cabin  camps,  which  furnish  high  class  ac¬ 
commodations  at  reasonable  prices.  Reached 
only  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature  to 

_  *•  CHOWN  F.  P.  Dwyer 

5°7  ParK  Building  1270  Broadway 
Pllttsburgh,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

7n^vfiiHRcEa.tto?!?  J-  D-  McDonald 
ooa°J,d  ^°,ut1  Blt|9.9l7  Merchants  Loan 
294  Washington  SL  &  Trust  Building 
Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 
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Become  a  Game  Farmer 

Write  for  these  two  books  which  tell  all 
about  this  interesting' and  profitable  work. 
“Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleas¬ 
ure,”  is  sent  free  on  request.  It  treats 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole;  describes  the 
many  game  birds,  tells  of  their  food  and 
habits,  etc.  “American  Pheasant  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Shooting,”  is  sent  on  receipt  of 
10c  in  stamps.  It  is  a  complete  man¬ 
ual  on  the  subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1061  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


with  a  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 

The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  converting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  _  In 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x121  inches,  weight, 

4  lbs.  Price  $13.00.  .  . 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians. 
Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free. 


ATHOL  MFG.  CO.,  Athol,  Mass. 


Nessmuk’s  Old  Hunting  Grounds 
FOR  SALE 

About  1,300  acres.  Trout  streams  emptying 
into  river.  Boating  and  bathing.  Speckled 
trout  and  black  bass  plentiful.  Good  bird 
shooting.  Plenty  of  deer,  bear,  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Wild  gorge  surrounded  by  tall  moun¬ 
tains.  Modern  bungalow  cheaply  enlarged  into 
mountain  hotel.  Hay  fever  cured  here.  Well 
timbered  with  commercial  second  growth.  Rare 
medicinal  spring.  Good  place  for  city  club. 
No  poisonous  snakes.  At  Stone  Station,  New 
Tork  Central  R.  R.,  Tioga  County,  Penn.  Taxes 
under  $50  per  year.  Surrounded  by  state  land. 
Altitude  high.  Communicate  with 

Forest  and  Stream 

118  E.  28th  Street  New  York  City 


the  bandage  and  throw  it  away. — 'f  ou  can 
get  such  burlap  strips  probably  for  nothing 
if  you  know  anyone  in  a  furniture  store — 
they  come  wrapped  about  the  arms  and 
legs  of  new  chairs  and  furniture.  Or  you 
can  cut  strips  out  of  old  feed  bags.  Strips 
of  coarse  jute  will  do,  or  of  any  other 
coarse  fiber  cloth. 

I  have  kept  track  of  many  accidents  at¬ 
tendant  upon  fishing  of  which  men — and 
women — wearing  waders  or  boots  have 
been  the  victims.  Of  those  coming  under 
my  observation  or  that  I  have  read  of,  at 
least  65  per  cent,  have  been  caused  by 
wearing  slippery  foot  covering  and  the 
strain  that  has  resulted  from  a  nasty  fall. 

George  Gilbert. 


PATCHING  RUBBER  BOOTS 
WITH  AN  AUTO  REPAIR  KIT 

How  to  patch  rubber  boots  so  the  patches 
will  stay  put  is  a  proposition  that  has 
puzzled  many  outdoorsmen.  Boots  that 
have  been  cut  or  torn  are,  of  course,  as 
good  as  ever  if  they  are  patched  right. 
Here  is  a  method  that  I  have  found  sue 
cessful  if  the  directions  are  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Procure  a  patch  large  enough  to  leave  an 
inch  to  spare  on  all  sides,  to  give  a  good 
holding  surface.  The  patch  should  be  of 
pure  rubber,  and  can  be  procured  in  any 
shoe  store  or  automobile  repair  shop.  One 
side  of  the  rubber  is  usually  rough,  the 
other  smooth. 

With  fine  sandpaper  scratch  the  rubber 
around  the  hole,  to  give  the  cement  a 
chance  to  grip  it.  Apply  the  cement  around 
the  hole  freely  enough  to  cover  the  patch, 
and  cover  the  patch  with  the  cement  also. 
Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  pressing  on  the 
patch  while  the  cement  is  thin.  This  will 
never  make  it  stick  or  give  finished  work. 
Rather  allow  the  cement  on  both  the  boot 
and  the  patch  to  become  very  sticky  and  al¬ 
most  dry ;  then  press  the  patch  down  firmly 
and,  inserting  a  wooden  block  in  the  boot 
directly  over  the  patch,  tamp  the  patch  down 
all  around.  This  tamping  should  be  kept 
up  until  the  edges  of  the  patch  come  down 
and  fasten  tightly  to  the  rubber.  After 
careful  tamping,  set  the  boot  near  a  stove 
(not  too  close)  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  mod¬ 
erate  heat. 

If  these  directions  are  followed  carefully 
the  patched  portion  of  the  boot  should  be  as 
strong  and  resisting  as  the  rest  of  it.  In 
fact,  the  patch  and  the  portion  around  it 
will  often  outlast  the  boot. 

Most  failures  result  from  pressing  down 
the  patch  when  the  cement  is  still  thin  and 
liquid.  So  be  sure  and  wait  until  it  is  very 
sticky,  and  almost  dry. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


HOW  TO  BREED  ANGLE  WORMS 

G.  S.  Graves,  a  Minnesota  reader  of 
Forest  and  Stream,  wants  to  know  how  to 
keep  angleworns  in  a  box,  and  raise  them. 
He  says  he  has  tried  it  but  has  had  poor 
success. 

Every  fisherman  should  keep  a  worm  box. 
And  as  not  all  of  them  know  just  how  to 
go  about  it,  I  will  give  some  few  directions 
that  should  assure  good  results. 

The  worm-box  itself  should  be  at  least 
three  or  four  feet  square  and  should  be  of 
about  the  same  depth.  Don’t  make  the 


mistake  of  knocking  out  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  covering  the  whole  bottom  with 
window  screen,  as  when  the  wire  rots 
through  the  worms  can  get  out.  Further¬ 
more,  when  you  dig  down  in  the  box — per¬ 
haps  with  a  pitchfork — to  get  the  worms,  you 
often  jab  the  wire  and  tear  it.  Result: 
the  worms  make  their  get-away. 

Rather  leave  the  board  bottom  in  place, 
and  in  one  corner  cut  a  small  hole.  To 
cover  this  cut  out  a  double  thickness  of 
window  screen  and  tack  it  well  in  place. 

Sink  the  box  where  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  do  not  fall  hot  and  heavy — a  touch  of 
sunshine  at  some  time  in  the  day  is  of  course 
beneficial.  At  the  side  of  a  barn  is  a  good 
place,  where  there  is  a  half  dampness  in 
the  earth.  The  box  should  be  sunk  two- 
thirds  of  its  depth ;  one-third  left  up  in  the 
air. 

The  earth  placed  in  the  box  should  be  pure 
garden  loam.  Put  in  about  six  inches  or 
so,  then  slip  in  a  couple  of  hunks  of  sod. 
Cover  this  over  and  again  add  some  sod, 
and  so  on  until  you  get  it  nearly  to  the 
top.  Select  the  choicest  worms  you  can 
lay  hands  on,  half  females  and  half  males. 
You  can  tell  the  males  by  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  wiggle  much,  but  are  dull  when 
you  pick  them  up.  The  females  wiggle 
the  most  and  are  the  liveliest. 

The  best  time  to  get  good  worms  is 
after  a  rain.  Go  out  with  a  can  and  pick 
them  up.  Get  only  healthy,  unscarred 
worms,  and  be  careful  to  sort  them  out  so 
as  not  to  put  in  any  dead  ones. 

A  can  full  of  worms  is  enough.  Put 
them  in  the  box,  and  down  they  go  to 
find  the  sod  pieces.  Sod  is  half  the  life  of 
worms  in  a  box  and  should  be  changed 
every  two  weeks  at  least.  The  best  feed 
for  the  worms  is  a  very  simple  one,  com¬ 
posed  of  coffee  grounds  mixed  with  corn- 
meal.  So  save  all  your  coffee  grounds  and 
set  them  aside.  When  feeding  simply  dig 
down  into  the  earth  and  place  some  of 
the  mixture  here  and  there.  The  worms 
will  learn  to  find  these  places  in  short  or¬ 
der.  Once  a  day  at  least  the  worms  should 
thus  be  fed ;  if  twice  a  day,  be  sure  not 
to  give  too  much :  a  couple  of  fists  full  is 
plenty  for  a  day. 

Every  two  weeks  the  old  earth  should 
be  dumped  out,  the  worms  picked  out  and 
new  earth  or  loam  put  into  the  box,  new 
sod  pieces  also  being  inserted.  The  box 
should  never  stand  in  the  rain,  but  should 
have  suitable  protection.  The  reason  for 
the  screened  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
of  course,  is  to  let  water  drain  out  of  it. 
To  call  up  the  worms  dash  a  couple  of  dip¬ 
pers  of  water  on  the  surface,  not  more. 
And  this  should  be  done  once  in  a  while 
to  keep  the  earth  moist. 

If  you  start  in  the  spring  with  this  idea 
you  will  have  the  best  success,  but  June 
is  almost  as  good.  You  will  find  that  a 
couple  of  these  boxes  will  supply  you 
with  an  abundance  of  worms  even  in  Au¬ 
gust,  when  worms  are  as  scarce  as  hen’s 
teeth.  Conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  these 
worm  boxes  are  a  very  paying  proposi¬ 
tion,  as  around  a  resort  the  worms  often 
sell  for  as  high  as  twenty-five  and  fifty 
cents  the  dozen.  In  this  manner,  satisfying 
your  own  needs  can  be  combined  with  an 
almost  clear  profit,  if  desired.  For,  fol¬ 
lowing  these  directions  no  one  should  have 
any  trouble  raising  and  keeping  worms  for 
fishing  purposes.  R.  P-  L. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  ABOUT  A 
BROOK  IN  YANKEELAND 

By  H.  S.  Alford 


CONCEIVED  in  the  rock-bound  fastness 
of  a  rugged  New  England  mountain; 
born  a  tiny,  ice-cold  stream  trickling 
from  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  granite  outcrop¬ 
ping,  it  takes  its  modest  way  down  the  slope 
toward  the  course  which  nature’s  wisdom 
has  provided  to  receive  the  infant  rivulets 
of  the  watershed. 

Gathering  volume  as  it  is  reinforced  by 
other  diminutive  tributaries  and  hidden 
springs,  its  journey  to  the  sea  is  fairly  be¬ 
gun  over  a  boulder-strewn  course  beneath 
an  arboreal  canopy  of  living  green  and  bor¬ 
dered  by  the  lesser  forest  growth  of  ferns 
and  shrubs.  Our  stream,  now  a  noisy  youth 
of  maturer  age,  resolves  itself  into  pools  and 
ripples  which  are  the  delight  of  the  angler, 
whose  pleasure  may  be  still  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  merging  with  the  facination  of 
the  sport  an  appreciation  of  what  nature 
has  done  for  him. 

As  our  stream  emerges  from  the  forest 
into  the  more  open  country,  it  loses  none  of 
its  charm  but  under  the  sunlight  becomes 
more  sedate  as  it  winds  its  way  through 
pasture  and  medaow,  until  its  unpolluted 
waters  mingle  with  the  larger  stream  which 
man  has  defiled.  And  from  there  to  the 
sea  it  loses  its  identity  in  the  contaminated 
waters  which  commerce  has  subserved  to  its 
own  ends. 


THIS  ljttle  journey  from  source  to  con¬ 
fluence  has  been  briefly  descriptive  of 
the  brook  itself.  What  it  has  yielded 
to  the  angler,  only  those  who  have  met  with 
varied  success  along  its  course,  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  light,  may  know.  That  it  has  re¬ 
sponded  generously  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it  through  many  years,  has  been  a 
never  failing  source  of  wonder  to  those  who 
have  taxed  its  fertility  beyond  reasonable 
craving,  until  the  inevitable  result  became 
manifest  in  a  depleted  stream. 

That  this  stream  was  (and  is)  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  rapid  growth  and  gameness 
of  its  trout  is  well  known  to  many  anglers 
who  have  found  their  pleasure  there,  as  well 
as  to  the  fisherman  who  has  sought  and 
found  the  more  material  profit. 

Its  cold  and  shaded  pools  are  especially 
enticing,  alike  to  the  angler  and  the  object 
of  his  desire ;  and  whether  the  lure  be  the 
“garden  hackle”  or  the  “feathered  fraud,” 
successful  endeavor  in  a  contest  of  skill 
with  its  wily  trout  affords  a  compensation 
which  none  but  the  real  lover  of  the  sport 
can  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Those  who  have  read  Nessmuk’s  “Wood¬ 
craft”  will  recall  his  predilection  for  “reduc¬ 
ing  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco  to  its  lowest  de¬ 
nomination”  during  his  solitary  woodland 
wanderings.  And  those  who  have  done 
likewise  to  the  content  of  their  souls  would 
find,  seated  upon  one  of  the  huge  boulders 
of  this  mountain  stream  with  pipe  alight, 
that  the  material  rights  of  vested  ownership 
would  be  as  naught  when  compared  to  the 
brief  undisputed  dominion  which,  may  be 
assumed — because  all  nature  is  free  merely 
for  the  looking. 

“The  sport  of  kings”  (whatever  that  may 
be,  and  when  the  kings  are  not  otherwise 
engaged)  has  nothing  on  the  angler,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  whose  love  for  the  sport  is 
tempered  by  moderate  desire,  a  wholesome 


TELESCOPE  COT  BED  i 


Ideal  for  Camp,  Home,  Lawn,  Porch,  Roof, 
Automobile,  Yacht  or  Motor  Boat 


AREAL  BED — not  a  makeshift.  Can  be  set  up  In  a  minute  or  two 
and  as  quickly  taken  down.  Folds  like  an  umbrella  and  can 
easily  be  carried  In  hand  or  trunk.  Soft,  springy  and  comfortable. 
The  trestle  work  construction  takes  up  all  slack — prevents  sagging. 
Readily  adjusts  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces.  Stands  high  off 
ground,  a  protection  against  dampness.  Large  and  strong — will  sus¬ 
tain  over  S00  pounds.  Will  not  tip.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Made  of  best  quality  canvas,  hard-wood  and  new  process  rust-proofed 
iron. 

At  Tent  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 


If  not  at  your  dealers’  we  will  forward  on  receipt  of  price, 
$3.50.  Express  prepaid  to  points  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

Descriptive  booklet  sent  upon  request. 

TELESCOPE  COT  BED  CO.,  543  East  79th  St.,"New  York 


Out  in  the  woods  with  your  appetite  telling 

you  it's  noon — shall  you  follow  the  long  trail 
or  hike  through  the  brush?  Take  the  trail 
unless  you  have  a 


LEEDAWL  COMPASS 


The  only  Guaranteed  Jeweled 
Needle  Compass  at  $1.00. 

More  than  50,000  Motorists,  Military  Men.  Hunters, 
Trappers,  Fishermen,  Yachtsmen,  Canoeists,  Boy  Scouts 
are  carrying  a  Leedawl. 

Step  into  your  dealer’s  (Optician,  Druggist,  Sporting 
Goods),  ask  to  see  the  Leedawl,  $1.00;  Litenite,  $2.00; 
Meradial,  $2.50;  Aurapole,  $2.50;  Ceebynite,  $3.00 — the 
Taylor  Made-in-America  Line. 

If  dealer  can't  supply  you  or  will  not  order  for  you, 
send  direct  to  us. 

Write  for  folder  or  send  10  cts.  for  book  “The  Com¬ 
pass.  the  Sign  Post  of  the  World."  _ 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 


Dealers— Taylor  Made- 
in-America  Compasses 
are  Fast  Sellers.  Write 


ENJOY  YOUR  NIGHTS 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

“Perfection"  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature: 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


regard  for  the  law  and  the  comity  which 
should  exist  between  all  men  who  are  equal 
under  the  law.  Therefore,  every  sure 
enough  angler  should  resolve  himself  into  a 
committee  of  one  to  “make  big  medicine’’ 
in  the  interest  of  a  just  and  reasonable  con¬ 
servation  of  the  source  of  supply  of  our 
game  fish.  * 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances:  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensible  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  becasue  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  .to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


You  CanTramp  All  Da> 

PRICE  SI.0t 


You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or 
play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sxis- 
pensory.  TheS.S. 

S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
sack,  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration) fl®3- 
With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup-  j 
porting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

53  Park  Place.  WATERTOWN,  N.  f, 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Moose  Heads 

of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

in  September  and  October,  1916, 
several  of  them  with  antlers  having  a 
spread  of  five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
killed  by  him  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

Mrs.  Hi  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  has  a  record  of  a  black  bear 
and  a  large  bull  moose  at  Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  of  Chicago  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec 
Province.  f 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke’s  description  of  some  of  them  in 
“Little  Rivers.” 


Would  you  like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas¬ 
ing  a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier 

Minister  of  Colonization, 

Mines  and  Fisheries, 

Quebec,  Que. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed.  I’  am  in  the  best  big  game 
country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am  where 
the  game  is.  Have  hunted  the  territory  for  years. 
Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and  Elk  in  season. 
Have  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world.  Have  no 
other  business  but  hunting  and  guiding  and  will 
furnish  be?t  of  references  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  out  with  me. 
You’dj  better  comb. 

Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide,  Bynum,  Mont. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


A  HANDY  CARTRIDGE  CASE 

Ever  want  another  cartridge  right  to 
hand,  quick — when  your  single-shot  missed 
fire  or  the  last  one  in  the  magazine  “went 
dead”  ?  There  generally  isn’t  time  to 
rustle  through  your  side  pocket — or  even 
to  grab  one  from  your  belt,  for  you  may 
have  forgotten  how  far  around  they  are 
used  up.  Wouldn’t  it  be  handy  to  have 
one  right  there  at  your  hand,  in  a  pocket 
on  the  side  of  the  gunstock? 

It’s  easy  to  make  such  a  little  butt-mag¬ 
azine.  The  illustration  shows  plainly  its 
construction.  Any  piece  of  good  stout 
leather  is  suitable  for  the  case — a  piece  of 


an  old  hunting  shoe  will  do  as  well  as  any 
other,  and  two  pieces  can  be  sewed  to¬ 
gether  if  necessary. 

The  case  illustrated  will  contain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  .22  caliber  cartridges  shown  and  fit 
conveniently  on  the  average  stock;  by  al¬ 
tering  the  height  and  width  of  the  loops, 
it  can  be  arranged  for  any  other  caliber, 
though  the  larger  ones  may  require  a  sin¬ 
gle  row  instead  of  two. 

The  eight  small  screws  shown  will  hold 
the  strips  fast  and  the  case  securely  on 
the  stock.  The  fastener  may  be  either  an 
ordinary  button  securely  sewed  on,  or  a 
strong  collar  stud  slipped  through  the 
leather  before  it  is  screwed  tight.  With 
good  strong  thread  and  careful  workman¬ 
ship,  such  a  case  should  resist  all  ordinary 
abuse  and  last  indefinitely. 


TO  CATCH  STONE  CATFISH 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  offer  the  following  reply  to  Charles  C. 
Rife’s  question  as  to  how  to  catch  stone 
catfish,  in  the  May  Forest  and  Stream. 

To  secure  stone  catfish — well'  known  as 
a  bait  for  small  mouth  bass — arm  yourself 
with  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  or  an  iron  bar 
weighing  about  six  pounds,  and  a  piece 
of  quarter-inch  mesh  wire  about  18  inches 
square.  Three  sides  of  the  wire  should 
be  turned  up  about  two  inches. 

Armed  with  these  implements,  visit  a 
stony  stream  inhabited  by  stone  catfish 
when  the  water  is  low.  Wade  up  stream 
striking  the  flat  stones  with  the  end  of  the 


iron ;  this  will  stun  the  “catties,”  and  they 
will  float  out  on  raising  the  stone,  and  will 
float  on  to  the  wire  screen — the  screen,  of 
course,  having  been  placed  back  of  the 
stone  before  striking  with  the  iron. 

At  first  appearance  the  catfish  seem  to 
be  dead,  but  they  soon  recover  on  being 
transferred  to  a  pail  of  water.  In  the  Big 
Bushkill  creek,  in  Pike  county,  Penn.,  I 
have  secured  three  dozen  stone  catfish  in 
a  morning;  and  then  again  I  have  spent  a 
whole  morning  with  a  half  dozen  to  show 
for  my  efforts.  It  is  better  for  two  per¬ 
sons  to  work  this  game — one  to  use  the 
wire  screen  while  the  other  strikes  the 
stones.  Philip  Laurent. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 


HERE’S  STILL  ANOTHER  WAY 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Rife’s  query  in  the  May 
issue  for  a  quick  method  of  getting  stone 
catties  for  bait,  I  can  say  that  when  fishing 
in  the  Delaware  we  used  to  go  to  the 
shoals  at  the  heads  of  the  rapids  or  rifts, 
and  taking  a  small  stone  about  the  size  of 
an  apple,  give  smart  blows  on  the  top  of 
the  hardheads  close  to  shore.  Turning 
these  over  we  would  find  one  or  two  stone 
catfish  lying  beneath,  stunned  by  the  blow. 

They  always  recovered,  and  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  showed  how  hard  to  hit  the  stones 
under  which  they  lurk,  so  they  would  get 
lively  almost  as  soon  as  we  put  them  in 
our  bait  pails. 

A  little  experience  teaches  the  “likely” 
places.  They  are  found  in  water  only  a 
few -inches  deep;  one  may  get  bait  this 
way  almost  without  getting  the  feet  wet, 
but  we  preferred  to  take  off  shoes  and 
stockings  and  paddle  in  the  pleasant  sun- 
warmed  water  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

I  never  knew  stone  catties  could  be 
caught  with  hook  and  line. 

Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon. 

New  York  City. 


HINTS  ON  A  FISHING  TRIP  IN 
THE  BIG  HORN  COUNTRY 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  a  reader  of  your 
publication  who  is  contemplating  a  trip  to 
Montana  after  the  rainbows,  as  to  time  of 
year,  weight  of  tackle,  and  kind  and  size 
of  flies  to  obtain  the  best  results ;  and  if 
the  ice  is  generally  out  of  lakes  by  the 
latter  part  of  May  to  June  1st;  also,  if 
heavier  clothing  is  needed  than  generally 
used  in  Maine  or  the  Adirondacks  at  that 
season  of  year.  Also,  do  they  have  the  black 
flies,  as  in  the  North  Woods  earlier  in  the 
season? 

Thanking  you  in  .advance  for  your  infor¬ 
mation,  Harry  C.  Birch. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

[The  writer  put  in  five  years  in  that 
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country  a  year  ago  last  summer.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May,  for  about  two  weeks 
the  fishing  was  very  good  in  the  Big  Horn 
mountains,  west  of  Sheridan,  but  this  was 
along  the  foothills  The  weather  was  cool 
without  being  cold.  As  you  went  further 
up  in  the  mountains,  it  became  so  cold  that 
you  needed  heavy  clothing. 

In  June  and  July  I  fished  in  Montana. 
The  weather  there  at  that  time  was  of 
course  very  much  warmer,  but  the  degree 
of  temperature  and  the  clothing  you  are 
to  wear  depend  entirely  upon  the  altitude. 
May  and  June  are  the  best  months  for  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  foothills.  July  and  August  are 
better  higher  up. 

I  used  a  6-ounce  Hardy  rod  with  an 
ordinary  line  and  leaders,  such  as  one 
would  use  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  black 
flies,  I  do  not  think,  are  as  bad  in  the  West 
as  they  are  in  Maine.  I  had  my  best  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  Coachman  Paramache  Bell, 
Seth  Green  flies  and  a  brown  hackle. 

We  are  publishing  your  letter  with  the 
request  that  members  of  the  Forest  and 
Stream  family  will  add  anything  they  can 
to  the  store  of  information  on  the  subject.] 


WHY  SOME  OF  THE  PASSENGER 

PIGEONS  HAVE'  DISAPPEARED 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

While  talking  to  an  old  market  gunner 
this  fall  I  learned  of  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  passenger  pigeons  were  wiped 
out.  As  the  method  was  new  to  me,  I 
thought  it  might  also  interest  your  readers. 

When  the  enormous  flocks  were  thinning 
out,  the  old  gunner  erected  a  perch  about 
60  feet  long,  with  one  end  raised  io  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  other  about  17. 
The  height  of  the  taller  end  was  one  of  the 
fine  points  of  the  structure.  After  pattern¬ 
ing  the  shotgun  to  be  used  at  45  yards,  the 
diameter  of  the  pattern  was  added  to  the 
height  of  the  lower  end,  thus  giving  the  size 
of  the  pole  for  the  other  end.  About  five 
feet  to  one  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
perch  another  io-foot  pole  was  set  up  with 
a  small  seesaw  on  top,  to  which  a  common 
pigeon  (white  preferably)  was  fastened  by 
the  feet.  The  bird  either  had  its  eyes  put 
out  or  its  eyelids  fastened  together  with  a 
thread  passed  through  their  edges  and  tied. 

After  the  decoy  and  perch  were  erected 
the  hunter  attached  a  string  to  the  seesaw 
and  hid  in  a  small  blind  placed  directly  in 
line  with  the  perch  and  15  yards  away  from 
the  lower  end. 

Sighting  some  wild  pigeons,  he  would  pull 
the  string  attached  to  the  seesaw,  causing 
the  decoy  pigeon  to  rock  up  and  down.  To 
steady  itself  the  bird  would  flap  its  wings, 
thus  attracting  the  attention  of  the  wild 
birds,  who  would  alight  on  the  perch.  As 
soon  as  they  had  settled  down  the  gunner 
would  fire  at  the  middle  of  the  perch  and, 
his  shot  spreading  just  enough  to  cover  the 
rise  in  it,  would  rake  the  birds  down  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

After  killing  enough  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able,  he  would  ship  them  to  the  Boston 
market,  where  he  received  10  cents  apiece 
for  them.  C.  K.  Peeling. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


Navigation  opened  between  Point  Du- 
chene  and  Summerside  on  April  30.  The 
New  York  office  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Railways  was  advised  by  telegraph 
from  Moncton,  N.  B. 


Under  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of 

LEON  D.  BROOKS 
Proprietor 


Your  patronage  Is 
not  only  sought,  but 
your  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  after  your 
arrival,  is  the  main 
object  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  Wire,  phone 
or  write,  your  Inquiry 
will  be  given  every 
consideration. 


Rooms  With  or  With¬ 
out  Private  Baths 


American  Plan 


Open  wood  fire¬ 
place  in  the  library, 
which  is  furnished 
With  large  easy  chairs 
and  every  convenience 
of  the  home. 


PINE  bluff  inn,  pt‘  pli%T 


Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Pine  Belt  of  Jersey. 

Easy  walking  distance  of  the  ocean,  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Manasquan  River,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  Jersey  Coast 

- 

-= 

mrnm 

Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  folders  telling  more  about  it 

GOLF  on  our  own 
private  9  hole 
course. 

TENNIS:  Three  of 
the  fi  n  e  s  t  tennis 
courts  in  New 
Jersey. 

CANOEING  and 
SAILING  on  the 
beautiful  Manas- 
quan  River. 

BATHING:  One  of 
the  best  bathing 
beaches  along  the 
coast. 


FISHING  and 
CRABBING. 

MOTORING:  The 

roads  for  miles  In 
all  directions  are 
unsurpassed.  Eight 
miles  from  Asbury 
Park.  Hotel  Ga¬ 
rage. 

BARNEGAT  BAY, 
the  mecca  of  fish¬ 
ing  grounds,  one 
mile  from  the 
hotel. 


Rifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.00 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
gang-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kmds  of  bish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  f  rout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New- 
io_ndland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


25c 

Postpaid 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

In  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  known  it-  lor 
.years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
ioc.  ami  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  SH  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Brook  Trout 


of  all  ages  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Brook 
trout  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Warranted  de¬ 
livered  anywhere  in  fine  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  In  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references,  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 


Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  Direct  with 
the  Manufacturer 


Better  Tackle  here  for  your  money  no  matter 
what  price  Tackle  you  buy.  This  we  guarantee 
and  you  may  look  to  us  for  the  fulfillment  of 
our  guarantees  of  the  goods  we  make  and  sell. 
The  price  you  pay  will  be  refunded  If  the  goods 
are  not  satisfactory.  Take  your  cue  from  the 
Country’s  best  anglers  and  buy  from  us. 

178  page  Catalog  sent  on  requeat. 

Edward  vom  Hofe&  Company 


106  Fulton  Street 


New  York  City 
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SHOTGUNS 


Steel  Lined  SHOT  SHELLS 


RE  you  one  of  the  thousands  of  men  who 
will  be  selecting  a  new  gun  this  year? 

As  a  sportsman,  all  you  know  about  guns  and  every¬ 
thing  you  want  in  your  gun,  should  lead  you  to 
Remington  UMC.  * 

The  Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun  if  your  choice  is  for 
the  hand  operated  repeater  —  the  Remington  UMC 
Autoloading  Shotgun  if  you  prefer  that  type  of  arm. 

Solid  breech,  hammerless — strong,  simple,  workman¬ 
like —  their  shooting  qualities  in  the  field  and  at  the 
traps  attested  by  thousands  of  sportsmen  of  the  very 
first  class. 

And  for  your  Ammunition — if  you  are  guided  by 
the  men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  shooting  game, 
you  will  use  Remington  UMC  Steel  Lined  "  Speed 
Shells”  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

You  know  what  that  steel  lining  means  —  the  punch, 
the  penetration,  that  extra  margin  of  speed  that  counts 
in  results. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
REMINGTON  UMC  OF  CANADA,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario 


A  Gentleman' s  Gun 

should  be  so  engraved  as  to  proclaim  his  personality. 

I  furnish  original  designs  and  execute  engraving  of  a 
high  order.  My  work  has  proven  most  satisfactory. 

Let  me  give  your 
gun,  rifle  or  revolver 
that  exclusive,  personal 
touch. 

R.  J.  KORNBRATH 

Engraver  and  Designer 
26  State  St. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


PLAYFULNESS  OF  COUGARS 

(continued  from  page  261) 

both  fought  him,  and  he  tore  my  no9e 
and  cheek  with  his  paw  and  forced  me 
to  the  ground  on  my  face.  He  then 
tore  my  back,  bit  me  in  the  shoulder,  and 
tore  my  scalp.  While  he  remained  on 
me  Doreen  attacked  him  with  her  riding 
bridle  and  her  fists,  and  put  her  arm  in 
his  mouth  to  prevent  him  biting  me,  and 
be  bit  her  through  the  arm.  The  pan¬ 
ther  slunk  away  finally,  and  we  both 
ran  home  covered  with  blood. 

Dr.  Stoker  dressed  my  wounds,  and 
later  the  same  day  I  was  conveyed  to 
Duncan  Hospital,  and  have  been  there 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dykes  and  the 
nurses  until  October  14.  I  am  now 
(October  26)  nearly  recovered.  I  had 
forty-six  stitches  in  my  scalp.  I  am 
certain  that  had  not  Doreen  driven  him 
off  me  the  panther  would  have  killed  me. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  girl 
herself,  whose  deposition  is  to  the  same 
effect,  and  is  vouched  for  by  her  father, 
who  was  at  the  house  when  the  children 
returned  home. 

Dr.  Dykes,  a  physician  practising  at  Dun¬ 
can,  B.  C.,  who  was  summoned  by  tele¬ 
phone,  certifies  that  he  attended  the  chil¬ 
dren,  found  the  boy’s  injuries  “consisted 
of  a  badly  torn  scalp  necessitating  forty- 
six  stitches,  and  a  number  of  cuts,  scratches, 
and  bites  on  his  back  and  limbs,’  while  the 
little  girl’s  injuries  were  not  so  severe, 
“consisting  chiefly  of  some  scratches  from 
the  animal’s  claws,  and  a  bite  through  her 
right  arm  above  the  elbow.”  The  children 
had  been  previously  attended  by  the  nearest 
medical  man,  Dr.  Stoker,  a  retired  army 
surgeon,  who  had  been  immediately  sum¬ 
moned  pending  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Dykes 
from  Duncan,  and  had  found  it  necessary 
to  put  a  dozen  temporary  stitches  in  the 
boy’s  scalp. 

Next  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  Mr.  Charles  March,  who,  on  being 
summoned  to  the  spot,  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  panther  (as  he  calls  it)  and  shot  it, 
after  it  had  badly  injured  one  of  his  dogs. 
He  considered  the  animal  was  three  or  four 
years  old.  It  measured  a  little  over  .7 
feet  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  weigh  about  75  pounds.  He 
found  that  it  had  a  cataract  on  the  left 
eye,  but  could  see  fairly  well  with  the 
other,  though  it  had  been  injured  by  the 
children’s  attack  upon  it.  The  stomach  was 
empty,  from  which  it  might  be  concluded 
that  the  beast  was  hungry.  The  skin  was 
forwarded  to  Victoria  to  be  preserved  and 
mounted  for  the  Red  Cross  Hospital.  (It 
may  be  here  stated  parenthetically  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  sensational  account  that  has 
reached  us,  the  little  girl  succeeded  in  goug¬ 
ing  out  one  of  the  eyes,  and  another  em¬ 
broidered  statement  to  the  effect  that  she 
muzzled  the  puma  with  her  pony’s  bridle.) 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Taylor,  of  Victoria,  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ashburnham,  testifies  that  he  saw  the 
children  go  out  and  return  “covered  with 
blood,”  heard  their  story  at  first  hand,  and 
believed  their  statements  to  be  accurate  in 
every  detail,  adding  in  his  deposition  “I 
consider  that  the  action  of  each  child 
saved  the  life  of  the  other  in  turn,  and  that, 
one  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  the 
other,  particularly  as  either  could  have 
escaped  by  sacrificing  the  other.  I  saw 
the  dead  panther  brought  in  afterwards  by 
Mr.  March.” 

Finally  we  have  the  deposition  of  Chief 
Justice  Hunter,  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Ashburnham 
family,  who  visited  them  the  day  after  the 
occurrence,  and  heard  all  the  statements 
above  detailed.  His  deposition,  drawn  up 
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apparently  by  the  same  hand,  concludes  as 
follows  :  “I  consider  that  the  bravery,  cool¬ 
ness,  and  resource  of  each  child  in  turn 
saved  the  life  of  the  other,  and  under 
exceptional  circumstances  when  either  could 
have  escaped  by  sacrificing  the  other.  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  their  actions  receive 
proper  recognition.”  Signed,  Gordon  Hun¬ 
ter,  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  what  inter¬ 
pretation  is  to  be  given  to  this  remarkable 
story,  vouched  for  as  it  is  by  declarations 
made  before  a  notary  public.  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  children  were  pursued  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  which  is  stated  by  various  authorities 
never  to  attack  human  beings.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Clive  Phillips  Wolley,  one  of 
the  deponents  in  this  case,  knowing  the 
family  and  living  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
scene  of  the  adventure.  He  says : 

As  editor  of  the  Badminton  volumes  on 
Big  Game,  I  investigated  every  available 
panther  story,  and  believe  this  to  be  the 
first  authenticated  instance  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  of  a  panther  attacking  a  human 
being,  either  unattacked  or  in  its  own  de¬ 
fence.  In  spite  of  this,  and  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  thirty  years,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled,  after  full  personal  investigation,  to 
believe  the  children’s  story  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate  and  uncoloured,  and  can 
only  suggest  that  the  attack  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  particular  panther  being 
partially  blind,  was  unable  to  obtain  its 
natural  prey. 

In  Vol.  I  on  Big  Game  Shooting,  in  the 
Badminton  Library  (p.  350),  we  read: 

Mr.  John  Fannin,  the  experienced  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  British  Columbian  Museum,  had 
never  come  across  a  well-authenticated 
story  of  a  panther  showing  fight,  much 
less  attacking  a  man.  In  nine  cases  out 
often  the  panthers  which  are  killed  are 
found  near  a  sheep  ranch,  and  it  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  the  men  who  get  them  are  not 
hunters,  explorers,  or  men  on  a  survey 
party  where  only  wild  game  is  likely  to 
be  found,  but  farmers  and  others  who 
have  stock  to  look  after  near  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

Again,  Mr.  W  .H.  Hudson,  in  one  of  the 
best  accounts  which  has  been  written  of 
this  animal,  has  devoted  several  pages  in 
his  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  to  a  consideration 
of  this  very  question,  i.  e.,  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  attack  human  beings,  whether 
provoked  or  otherwise.  He  refers  to  it  as 
the  puma,  the  Spanish  American  name  by 
which  it  is  known  throughout  South  Amer¬ 
ica — for  it  has  a  most  extensive  range,  be¬ 
ing  found  from  Canada  to  Patagonia — 
and  after  mentioning  various  wild  animals 
on  which  it  preys  in  addition  to  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  he  remarks : 

How  strange  that  this  cunning,  bold,  and 
bloodthirsty  animal  never  attacks  a  human 
being.  In  places  where  the  puma  is  the 
only  large  beast  of  prey,  it  is  notorious 
that  it  is  there  perfectly  safe  for  even 
a  small  child  to  go  out  on  the  plain.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  not  fly  from  man 
except  in  places  where  it  is  continually 
persecuted.  Nor  is  this  all :  it  will  not 
as  a  rule  even  defend  itself  against  man, 
although  in  some  rare  instances  it  has 
been  known  to  do  so.  .  .  .  It  might 
be  added,  I  believe,  that  no  authentic  in¬ 
stance  has  been  recorded  of  the  puma 
making  an  unprovoked  attack  on  any 
human  being. 

Mr.  Mclllree’s  reference  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  variation  in  wild  animals  is  something 
that  too  few  observers  consider.  There  is 
as  much  difference  in  temper  and  tempera¬ 
ment  among  wild  animals  as  there  is  among 
* 


AMERICAN  CAMP  STOVE 

Campers’  and  tour¬ 
ists’  delight,  handi¬ 
est  and  most  com¬ 
pact  camp  stove 
made.  When  closed 
measures  x  8  x 
14^4  in.  Weighs  8 

_  lbs.  Burns  gasoline, 

set  up  and  ready  in  a  jiffy — no  fuel 
troubles.  Use  one  burner  or  both  as 
desired. 

Built  sub¬ 
stantial  to 
stand  the 
knocks. 


AMERICAN 
DARK  CHASER  LANTERN 

will  greatly  increase  the  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  of  your 
outing.  Gives  400  candle-power 
light;  wind-  and  storm-proof. 
Strong  mica  globe  instead  of 
glass  chimney.  Handy  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Ask  dealer,  or  write 
for  literature 

AMERICAN  GAS  MACHINE  CO. 

722  CLARK  ST. 

ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


CHASING  HEALTH  ! 

WEARY,  run  down,  debilitated,  nervous,  overworked, 
looking  longingly  into  tire  future  and  hoping  for  the 
time  to  come  when  ou  can  go  away  for  your  Health. 

Just  a  few  weeks  in  the  open,  you  think,  and  then  you 
will  be  all  right.  That  wonderful  air!  You  hope  so 
much  from  it.  And  when  you  get  there  you  will  dawdle 
listlessly  through  the  days,  lacking  the  vim  and  the  en¬ 
ergy  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  the  long  looked  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  You  will  come  back  home  with  just  a  slight  ex¬ 
hilaration  from  the  change  and  in  a  few  days  will  be 
BACK  IN  THE  OLD  RUT.  Don’t  go  chasing  Health 
over  the  country.  Get  it  now,  where  you  are.  at  home. 
Be  Prepared.  When  the  days  come  for  your  outing,  so 
to  it,  with  red  blood  in  your  veins,  and  tingling  with 
Health,  go  out  to  enjoy  life  and  get  the  full  of  its 
pleasures. 

To  Enjoy  your  Sports,  whatevei 
they  may  be.  You  Must  be  ir 
splendid  physical  condition 

STRONGFORTISM  will  help  you  t< 
that,  and  it  is  the  only  sure  mean: 
to  such  results.  This  is  because  it  em 
bodies  the  true  principles  of  Nature' 
laws  as  applied  to  the  building  o 
Health.  The  cost  is  less  than  drug; 
would  be  and  the  results  are  positive. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  any  ailment 
T  you  feel  your  vitality  slipping  away 
or  If  you  are  suffering  from  any  erro; 

In  your  early  years,  if  rheumatism 
rupture  or  aches  make  life  miserable,  di 
not  hesitate,  but  write  to  me  today 
tell  me  your  troubles,  I  can  show  yoi 
the  way  out.  Send  4c  In  stamps  fo 
my  wonderful  book,  “iRtelllgeRM  ll 
Physical  and  Health  Culture." 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  Culture  Specialist 
146  Park  Bldg.  Newark,  N.  J 


If  you  want  to  exchange 
that  gun,  rod,  reel  or  any 
other  article,  Forest  and 
Stream’s  MARKET 
PLACE  will  do  the  trick. 
See  page  283. 


MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  Hundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
hunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook  trout 

fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE'S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Ridge.  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address:  East  Florenceville,  N.  B. 


Reload  Your  Shells 

It  is  easy,  good  sport  and  cuts  your 
ammunition  bill  way  down. 

Use 

Ideal  Reloading  Tools 

They  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
You  should  know  all  about  this. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  get 

The  Edeal 
Hand  Book 

It  tells  you  about 
powders,  bullets, 
primers,  tools, 
methods  of  loading  and  reloading  shot¬ 
gun,  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition — 
How  to  cast  bullets,  measure  powder 
accurately,  gives  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration  and  energy — How  to  find 
twist  in  rifle  barrel,  tables  reducing 
grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun  or 
smooth  bore  gauges.  160  pages  of 
information  every  shooter  needs.  This 
splendid  book  free  for  6  cts.  postage. 

Send  for  It 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

270  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ALTITUDE 

Eighteen  Hundred^Feet 

TOO  HIGH  FOR  ANY  ONE  WITH 
PULMONARY  TROUBLE.  —  Eagle. 

Eagle  Bay  Hotel  Co«adges 

The  largest  and  best  hotel  on  the  Adirondack- 
Fulton  chain  of  lakes.  Under  entire  new  manage¬ 
ment.  Twenty-two  rooms  with  eleotrio  lights,  pri¬ 
vate  bath3,  hot  and  cold  water  In  first  floor  rooms. 
Tennis,  dancing.  New  casino.  Paid  band  five 
nights  a  week.  Strictly  first  class.  Genteel  pat¬ 
ronage.  Salmon,  speckled  trout,  white  fish  and 
bass;  rates  $3.0 0  to  $4.00  dally,  $16.00  to  $35.00 
weekly.  Guides,  $4.00  per  day.  Boats  or  canoes, 
$4.60  per  week.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  D. 

B.  Sperry,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  TO  RENT 

on  River  Mingan,  north  shore  of  St. 
Lawrence  —  furnished  dwelling  house, 
with  canoes  and  complete  outfit  for 
fishing.  Can  accommodate  three  rods. 

Satisfactory  catches  of  salmons  every 
year.  Fortnightly  steamer  from  Quebec 
or  Montreal  in  72  hours. 

Apply  promptly,  for  full  particulars,  to 

W.  &  B.  SCOTT 

408  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Marbles 

Woodcraft  Hunting  Knife 

The  biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a  hunt¬ 
ing  knife.  Costs  you  only  $1.50,  yet  has 
the  shape,  weight,  quality  and  desirable  features 
of  $2.50  and  $3.00  knives.  Adapted  for  sticking, 
cleaning,  skinning,  slicing,  chopping  bone,  etc. 
High-grade  steel — bevel  blade  thick  at  hack,  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  fine  point.  Handle  of  laminated  leather. 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Price  $1.50  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s  or  direct  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Marble’s  60  Outing  Special¬ 
ties.  Sample  of  Marble's  Nitro-Solvent  Oil  free  if 
dealer’s  name  is  mentioned.  131 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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’Way  Up  in  the 

Maine  Woods 

FISHING  HUNTING 
CANOEING  CAMPING 

In  virgin  country,  as  comfortable 
or  as  rigorous  as  you  care  to  make 
it. 

Only  16  Hours  from  New  York 

Experienced,  licensed  guides  make 
living  in  the  solitudes  as  safe  as 
at  home.  Their  cooking  is  pro¬ 
verbial  and  their  knowledge  of 
wood-lore  and  quaint  ways  are 
peculiarly  appealing  to  the  tired 
man  and  woman  who  seek  a  real 
vacation. 

The  fishing  is  the  “gamiest”  im¬ 
aginable;  the  guides  know  every 
inch  of  the  waters. 

The  hunting  offered  co.vers  almost 
the  whole  range  of  feathered  and 
furry  sport — in  season. 

The  canoeing  is  simply  the  best 
there  is  anywhere.  The  Allagash  200 
mile  trip  is  perfect — shorter  dis¬ 
tances  if  you  prefer  it. 

Camping.  This  is  up  to  you.  You 
can  secure  a  hotel,  a  camp,  a  tent 
or  a  lean-to.  Ladies  may  have 
every  convenience  and  they  may 
enjoy  the  sport  just  as  well  as  the 
men. 

Get  the  Book 

But  send  10  cents  for  the  book  “In  the 
Maine  Woods,  1917.”  It  tells  you  all  you 
wish  to  know.  It  contains  articles,  illus¬ 
trations  and  colored  sectional  maps  show¬ 
ing  fishing  waters,  distances  and  how  to 
take  the  many  trips  available.  It  gives 
routes,  locations  of  hotels  and  camps  and 
their  rates,  information  about  guides, — in 
short  it  is  a  mine  of  information. 


Address  Vacation  Bureau 
Department  C 


Bangor,  Me. 


A  Reel  Sensation ! 

Here  is  a  new  reel  that  doubles 
the  pleasure  of  fly  fishing. 

In  mechanical  perfection,  the  Rainbow  Reel  is 
equal  to  the  best  imported 
type,  while  at  its  price,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  best  fly 
reel  that  money  can  buy. 

Exceptionally  light, 
weighing  only  3li  oz..  yet 
strong  enough  to  stand  the 
hardest  usage.  Compact  in 
size,  yet  gives  good  line  ca¬ 
pacity. 

So  perfectly  balanced,  so 
smooth  running,  so  sturdy, 
so  convenient  in  its  "taka- 
part"  feature,  that  you  se¬ 
cure  a  degree  of  pleasure 
from  fly  fishing  never  before 
experienced.  Price  $5.00. 
FREE:  Send,  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet 
A.  F.  Meisselbach  &  Bro. 

3  Congress  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


human  beings,  and  this  point  has  been 
brought  out  by  many  writers,  among  whom 
may  be  named  especially  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt ;  yet  it  seems  to  have  made  little 
impression  on  the  public  intelligence. 
People  everywhere  are  disposed  to  general¬ 
ize  from  their  own  limited  experience,  and 
because  they  see  one  deer  or  panther  or 
ruffed  grouse  act  in  a  particular  fashion, 
they  hastily  conclude  that  all  animals  of  that 
species  invariably  act  in  the  same  way. 
This,  of  course,  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

A  Rocky  Mountain  hunter  who  years  ago 
was  accustomed  to  give  much  time  every 
winter  to  hunting  panthers  with  dogs  in 
western  Montana  had  the  utmost  contempt 
for  their  fighting  qualities.  A  certain  dog 
that  he  owned  was  accustomed  to  overtake 
a  panther,  seize  it  by  the  end  of  its  tail  and, 
setting  his  feet  in  the  snow,  to  pull  back. 
The  panther  would  then,  according  to  the 
hunter,  turn  about  in  more  or  less  slow  and 
clumsy  fashion  and  strike  at  the  dog,  which 
readily  avoided  the  blow.  This,  our 


friend  told  us,  happened  not  once  only, 
but  several  times  in  his  sight,  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  animals. 

We  have  a  record  of  only  one  attack  by 
a  panther  on  a  man,  and  this  came  from 
T.  Elwood  Hofer,  better  known  to  readers 
as  “Billy”  Hofer.  A  man  in  winter  was 
crossing  the  mountains  between  Cook  City 
and  the  Yellowstone  Park,  when  a  cougar 
sprang  on  him  from  a  rock  above  the 
trail,  and  knocked  him  down.  The  man 
was  clad  in  winter  clothing,  and  wore  a 
gray  mackinaw  coat.  When  the  beast  struck 
him,  according  to  our  recollection,  it  seized 
the  shoulder  of  the  coat  in  its  teeth  and 
stuck  its  claws  into  the  coat  in  other  places, 
and  knocked  the  man  down.  He  shouted  in 
surprise  or  alarm,  and  the  animal  jumped  off 
him  and  ran  away  up  the  mountains.  It  is 
believed  that  the  cougar  took  the  man  for 
a  deer  or  a  sheep. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the 
children  who  fought  off  the  cougar  in 
British  Columbia. 


LEARN  NOW  TO  SHOOT  STRAIGHT 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  246)  • 


A  very  simple  form  of  bullet  catcher  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  One  of  these  will  be 
necessary  for  each  target. 

It  is  a  stout  wooden  box  with  a  ^-inch 
iron  or  steel  lining  at  the  back  where  the 
bullets  hit,  and  a  thinner  sheet-iron  lining 
around  the  top,  bottom  and  sides  to  catch 
splashes  from  bullets  which  break  up  when 


they  strike  the  back.  The  front  is  large 
enough  (14  by  11  inches)  to  take  a  double 


the  floor  for  prone  shooting,  and  breast 
high  for  offhand  shooting.  They  should 
cost  not  over  three  dollars  each  to  make, 
and  will  last  for  years  if  the  wood  front 
is  renewed  occasionally.  And  they  serve 
an  incidental  purpose  by  catching  and  sav¬ 
ing  all  lead,  which  can  be  sold.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  wall  against  which  the  bullet 
catcher  is  hung,  from  damage  by  stray  bul¬ 
lets,  sheet-iron  or  steel  inch  thick  and 
4  feet  wide,  fixed  to  the  wall  behind,  will 
generally  suffice. 

The  target  frame  for  carrying  the  tar¬ 
gets  to  and  from  butt  to  firing  point,  shown 
in  Figure  2,  is  a  simple,  cheap  and  efficient 
arrangement.  Two  or  three  of  these 
frames  should  be  made  up  of  light  strips 
of  wood  about  four  inches  wide  and  one- 
half  inch  thick.  To  change  targets  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  stop  firing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  replace  the  frame  at  the  butt 
with  a  new  frame  of  fresh  targets. 

A  diagram  of  an  ideal  indoor  range  on 
a  somewhat  more  elaborate  plan,  and 
equipped  with  a  trolley  system  for  six  tar¬ 
gets,  is  also  shown.  Detailed  plans  of  such 


6-inch  target  held  in  place  by  tacks.  The 
whole  arrangement  can  be  hung  on  a  nail 
driven  into  the  wall :  eighteen  inches  above 


a  range  can  be  obtained  without  charge 
through  Forest  and  Stream.  The  equip¬ 
ment  costs  approximately  $150. 
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No  More  Laimd 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the 
United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various 
sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4 
inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaug-  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  New  Preston,  Conn. 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 

Area!  worthwhile  yearly  saving.  Made 
with  cotton  cloth  same  as  your  "linen'' 
collar.  Similar  dull  finish  Stitched  edge 
effect.  Ever-white.  Waterproof  stiffen¬ 
ing— better  than  starched.  Cannot 
wilt.  Instantly  cleanable  with  soap 
and  water.  25  cents  each— at  your 
dealers  or  direct  postpaid.  State  your 
(half)  size  and  style.  Write  for  new 
style  booklet. 

The  Arlington  Co. 

725[Broadway,  New  York 


HERE’S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 
I  1  A  STRONG  AND  SERVICEABLE 
STEEL  CASTING  ROD  “FREE” 

.  ,  This  famous  “Lucky  Rod”  is  made  by  the  Horton  Rod  Com¬ 

pany  at  Bristol,  Conn.  It  contains  the  best  of  materials,  is 
strong  and  serviceable— has  cork  grip  handle — nickel  mount¬ 
ings — solid  reel  seat — is  finished  in  dark  brown  enamel  and 
put  up  in  a  good  quality  cloth  case.  Retails  at  $1.50. 


Send  us  your  own  and  one  other  yearly  subscription 
to  “Forest  and  Stream”  at  the  regular  yearly  rate  of 
$i-5o  each  and  we’ll  send  you  one  of  these  “Lucky 
Rods”  free  of  additional  expense.  YOUR 

OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  TWO  YEARS  WILL 
DO  THE  TRICK. 

OR:  Send  us  $2.50  and  we’ll  mail  you  “Forest  and 
Stream”  for  one  year  and  send  you  one  of  the  “Lucky 
Rods”  without  extra  cost. 


a 


Canadian  orders  fifty  cents  additional  for  each  subscription. 


Address  orders  to 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 


118  East  18th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CELEBRATED  B^OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 

c 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  85;  Oct.  8,  89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish,  in 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making,  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  In 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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iSplit  Bamboo 'Two  Piece  JIV  \J  VI. 


- 


Lightness  with 
strength,  springiness  with 
r  rpower — delicacy 
with  durability — Lm 
at  the  right  price. 


Showing  how 
strips  are  sawed 
and  glued,  opposing 
full  strength  and  resiliency 
of  wood  to  every  strain. 


Made  from^as**8^* 
the  only 
fit  rod 
mate- 

rial — split  bamboo — selected  stick  by  stick  from 
better  stock  than  ever  finds  its  way  into  a  “hand¬ 
made”  shop,  and  sawed,  glued  and  wound  with  a 
perfection  and  precision  that  no  hand-made  rod 
can  give  at  any  price.  Heddon  original  Two- 
Piece  construction  gives  long,  unbroken  spring 
action  to  tip,  preventing  breakage  where  others 
are  weak.  And  the  Self-locking  Reel  Band  is 
a  feature  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

$2.50  to  $15  at  your  Dealer’s  or  Direct. 
Write  for  Heddon  Free  Art  Book  of 
Rods,  Minnows  and  “How  to  Cast.” 

James  Heddon’s  Sons, 

Dowagiac,  Mich 


Baby 
Crab 

Wilier 

THE  only  cast- 

inc r  ‘hflif*  that 


ing  bait  that 
is  Fish-Sure, 
Snagless  and  98% 
Weedless.  Most 
pronounced  wigg¬ 
ling  movement  possi¬ 
ble  in  any  bait.  Surer 
hooking  than  any 
other  Heddon  product. 
Casts  like  a  bullet  and 

so  nearly  weedless  _  that  it  works 
without  interruption  in  any  water. 
All  colors — 90  cents. 


box  i7  q^j  jjow  Wiggles! 


IF  YOU  WERE  A  FISH 


Hass 


Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00 


And  they  talk 
about  imitating  a 
live  minnow,  “YE 
GODS”  if  .a  live 
minnow  tried  to 
imitate  one  of  our 
Pork  Rind  Min- 


would  YOU  strike  at  those  mon¬ 
strosities  that  you  ha  ve  been  hurling 
at  them? — only  a  chunk  of  wood 
gaudily  painted  (to  catch  the  angler) 
and  just  bristling  with  gang  hooks 
(to  catch  the  weeds)  or  would  you 
strike  something  more  “delicatessen” 
(as  one  angler  put  it)  such  as  our 
Pork  Rind  Minnows,  that  look  and 
act  like  something. 

nows, 


•V  PORK  RIND  Bl 

E-iprriily  fo'  «*» 
L  FOSS  LURES  ^ 

I  *>SS  '(CLEVELAND. 


. . . 


25c 

12  Pieces 

it  would 
break  its  back  in 
the  attempt,  and 
would  sneak  away 
to  the  nearest  rock 
or  log  and  hide  its 
head  in  shame. 


jrx  mnu  ivj.ii.-  Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75c. 

Our  pork  rind  strips  are  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  these  lures,  thin  and 
flexible,  free  from  grease  and  the  genuine  bear  our  label. 

If  your  dealer  is  “asleep  at  the  switch,”  send  in  your  remittance  for  samples. 


Made  by  AL.  FOSS 

1726  to  1736  Columbus  Road 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Skidder  75c. 


Children's  Summer  Camp 

Lokatering,  deep-sea  fishing,  clambakes,  and  ALL 
the  land  sports  of  the  usual  camps.  Seven-day 
hike  from  Portland  over  Mt.  Washington.  Trip 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  visiting  Niagara 
Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Saguenay  River,  shooting 
the  Rapids,  and  visiting  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
rhis  trip  is  made  on  foot,  and  by  auto,  boat,  and 
by  train,  sleeping  outside  and  traveling  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Membership  limited  to  twenty 
ooys,  none  under  thirteen.  Rates  $250,  absolutely 
no  extras.  1  hr.  military  drill  daily.  For  booklet 
sddress : 

EDGAR  P.  PAULSEN,  Principal  U.  S.  M.  A., 
Children’s  School,  WEST  POINT,  N.  Y. 


For  Salmon  Lake  and  Brook  Trout 
Fishing  Spend  Your  Vacation  At 

“THE  TAVERN” 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  New  London,  New 
Hampshire,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Concord 
and  seven  miles  west  of  Potter  Place  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The  village  oc¬ 
cupies  the  crest  of  a  hill,  1531  feet  above  sea 
level.  In  the  charming  Sunapee  Lake  region,  two 
miles  from  the  Lakeside  wharf.  The  excellence 
of  the  roads  Is  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
town  Is  on  the  “Ideal  Tour”  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Fish  and  game  are  found  here,  the  salmon 
and  trout  of  Sunapee  and  Pleasant  Lake,  making 
thin  the  angler’s  paradise.  Rates  $4.00  a  day  up, 
$17  50  weekly  up;  boats  or  canoes  50  cents  a  day; 
guides  $4.00  to  $5.00  a  day.  Write  for  illustrated 
booklet.  The  Tavern,  New  London,  N.  H. 


I  Since  1839,  78  years,  the  Milams  have  been 
making  the  celebrated  “KENTUCKY"  Reel 
in  the  same  location,  and  all  the  knowledge 
gained  by  these  years  of  experience  is  put  in 
their  reels  today.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet 

B.  C.  Milam  &  Son,  Frankfort,  Ky 


|  Fisherman's  Paradise 


LOCATED  ON  CHAIN  OF  SIX  LAKES 

Best  Black  Bass,  Pickerel,  Mackinaw  Trout,  Musky 
fishing  in  Mich.  In  a  network  of  Trout  Streams 
(all  varieties).  Finest  Bathing  Beach.  Perfect 
Sanitary  conditions.  Stone  and  Log  Bungalow 
Dining  room.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  D,  SMITH, 
Bellaire,  Mich. 
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TROUT  HABITS  AND  LURES 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  252) 

Grizzly  King,  Professor,  Caddis  (Stone), 
Red  Ibis.  The  last  two  he  also  commended 
for  bass  lures.  Nessmuk  pinned  his  faith 
to  these  for  use  in  northern  Pennsylvania: 
Queen  of  Water,  Professor,  Red  Fox, 
Black  May  Lead-winged  and  White¬ 
winged  Coachman,  Wasp,  Brown  Hackle, 
Seth  Green;  for  the  Adirondacks  he  speci¬ 
fied  Scarlet  Ibis,  Romeyn,  Coachman,  Royal 
Coachman,  Red  Hackle,  red-bodied  Ashy, 
gray-bodied  Ashy.  He  found  the  Ashy  s 
(grays)  good  for  black  bass  also. 

Mr.  Southard  inquired  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  anglers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  thus  found  the  following 
to  be  the  most  popular  for  all  waters  in  all 
sections,  and  in  the  order  noted.  Sixteen 
picked  the  Coachman  for  first  choice;  next 
came  Professor  with  14  votes;  and  others 
as  follows :  Royal  Coachman,  13 ;  Black 
Gnat,  12;  Brown  Hackle,  11;  White  Miller, 
11 ;  Montreal,  9;  Cowdung,  9;  Grizzly 
King,  8;  Scarlet  Ibis,  8;  Queen,  7;  Silver 
Doctor,  5.  The  Silver  Doctor  fly  is  a  good 
submerged  fly,  when  the  fish  are  not  sur¬ 
face  feeding,  as  the  silver  body  has  a 
minnow  quality. 

Another  good  list  of  flies  for  “all  times 
on  all  waters”  is  this:  Dark  (lead-winged) 
Coachman,  Gray  and  Green  Palmers,  Gin¬ 
ger  Palmer,  Alder,  Professor,  Reuben 
Wood,  March  Brown,  White  Miller, 
Coachman,  Royal  Coachman,  Cowdung, 
Brown  and  Red  Palmers,  Brown  Hen 
(Governor),  Queen  of  the  Water,  King  of 
Water,  Abbey,  Black  Gnat,  Grizzly  King, 
Quaker. 


RESULTS  of  Mr.  Southard’s  canvass 
of  individual  states  were  as  follows 
(he  is  a  civil  engineer  by  profession 
and  has  fished  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  has  the  trained  mind  to  practically 
summarize  results)  : 

New  York:  Coachman,  11;  Brown 
Hackle,  9;  Professor,  7;  Green  Drake,  5; 
Grizzly  King,  5!  Queen  4;  Cowdung,  4> 
Governor,  4;  Montreal,  4;  Beaverkill,  3; 
Black  Gnat,  3;  Reuben  Wood,  3;  Ginger 
Hackle,  3;  Black  Hackle,  3;  Seth  Green, 
3;  White  Miller,  3;  Orange  Miller,  3;  Van 
Patten,  2;  Scarlet  Ibis,  2;  Royal  Coach¬ 
man,  2;  Quaker,  2;  Alder,  2. 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware:  Queen,  5; 
Coachman,  4;  Cowdung,  4;  Grizzly  King, 
3;  Silver  Doctor,  2;  Polka,  2;  Stone,  2; 
Black  Gnat,  2;  Yellow  Sallie,  2. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire:  Coach¬ 
man,  3;  Grizzly  King,  3;  Professor,  3; 
Black  Gnat,  3;  Alder,  2;  Brown  Hackle, 
2;  Firefly,  2;  White  Miller,  2;  Grasshop¬ 
per,  2;  Seth  Green,  2. 

Maine:  Montreal,  14;  Silver  Doctor,  10; 
Parmacheene  Belle,  9;  Brown  Hackle,  7; 
Grizzly  King,  5;  Professor,  5;  Scarlet 
Ibis,  5;  Red  Ibis,  3;  Blue  Jay,  3;  White 
Miller,  3;  Yellow  May,  3;  B.  Pond,  2; 
Jenny  Lind,  2;  Jungle  Cock,  2;  Toodle 
Bug,  2;  Quack  Doctor,  2. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  darker  and 
smaller  flies  (Nos.  10—14)  will  be  most 
generally  useful  for  eastern  waters,  espe¬ 
cially  Cahill,  Cowdung,  Beaverkill,  Queen, 
Brown  and  Gray  Hackles,  Black  Gnat, 
Black  Ant,  Professor. 

Classifying  them  as  to  light,  medium, 


y 
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or  dark  color,  this  table  shows,  per  South¬ 
ard  : 

Special  Indications  for  Use  of  Flies — 

Fish  the  flies  on  or  just  under  water; 
in  the — 

1.  Early  morning;  medium  or  dark 
flies;  light,  if  sky  overcast. 

2.  Daytime:  any  kind  in  rought  water; 
dark,  in  calm  water  or  slight  ripple,  with 
clear  sky;  light  or  medium,  similar  water 
but  dark  sky. 

3-  Evening:  dark,  silver  or  large  bodies, 
if  sky  blue  or  gray,  and  moonlight;  light, 
if  sky  dark,  misty  or  rainy. 

Fish  them  four  inches  or  more  under  the 
water,  in  the — 

1.  Daytime:  dark  or  medium,  clear  sky; 
light,  if  dark  sky. 

2.  Evening:  makes  little  difference  what 
color. 

The  significance  of  these  sky  observa¬ 
tions  is  that  the  sky  is  the  background 
against  which  the  fish  sees  the  fly. 

Dark  Flies  are:  Black  Gnat,  Black  June, 
March  Brown,  Montreal,  Brown  Adder, 
Blue  Bottle,  Dark  Stone,  Governor,  Cahill, 
Great  Dun,  Hawthorne,  Prime  Gnat, 
Orange  Black,  Carmen,  Furnace,  Wasp, 
Silver  Gnat,  Silver  Spot,  Silver  Doctor, 
Silver  Horns. 

Medium  Flies  are :  Queen  and  King  of 
Water,  Professor,  Brown  Coughlin,  Royal 
Governor,  Luke  Green,  Gray  Drake,  Ham¬ 
lin,  General  Hooker,  Grizzly  King,  Light 
Cowdung,  Cinnamon,  Beauty,  Alice,  Alder, 
Abbey,  August  Dun,  Marston’s  Fancy, 
Hare’s  Ear. 

Light  Fiies  are:  White  Miller,  Lady  of 
Lake,  Coachman,  Gilt  Coachman,  Royal 
Coachman,  Deer,  Fin,  Parmacheene  Belle, 
Dorset,  Fern,  Beaverkill,  Gosling,  Jenny 
Lind,  Neversink,  Reuben  Wood,  Sunset, 
Yellow  May,  Yellow  Hackle,  Gray  Drake, 
Blue  Dun. 

ANOTHER  table,  with  both  color  and 
season  indications,  is  this : 

April  and  May  (darker  patterns)  : 
April — Black  Gnat,  March  Brown,  Coach¬ 
man,  Abbey,  Dark  Montreal,  Grizzly  King, 
Brown  and  Red  Palmers;  May — King  of 
Water,  Queen,  Red  Spinner,  Professor, 
Yellow  May,  Golden  Spinner  and  all 
April  patterns. 

June  (gayer  patterns  as  it  warms 
up)  :  Brown  Hen  (Governor),  Dark 
Stone,  Hawthorne,  Shoemaker,  Green 
Drake,  Brown  Drake,  Beaverkill,  Alder, 
Cahill,  Great  Dun,  Abbey,  Brown  Palmer, 
Coachman,  Gold  Spinner,  Grizzly  King, 
King  and  Queen  Water,  Professor,  Red 
Spinner,  Yellow  May. 

July  and  August  (light  flies)  :  White 
and  Dusty  Millers,  Quaker,  Reuben  Wood, 
Cowdung,  Light  Montreal,  Oak,  Royfal 
Coachman,  Brown  Stone. 

Imitating  Natural  Flie&— 

In  fly  fishing,  most  success  will  consist¬ 
ently  be  had  by  presenting  a  fair  imitation 
of  the  natural  fly  upon  which  the  fish  are 
feeding ,  not  simply  the  fly  that  is  over  the 
water,  nor  even  on  the  water.  (This  holds 
true  despite  the  fact  that,  curiously  enough, 
the  most  successful  all-round  fly,  the 
Coachman,  is  purely  a  fancy  pattern.) 

When  several  species  are  on  the  water 
at  the  same  time,  feeding  fish  may  confine 
their  attention  to  one,  says  the  late  H.  G. 
McClelland— “Athenian”  of  the  London 


In  Variety, 
Quantity,  and 
Speed  of  Catch 

nothing  equals  the  fifst  prize 
winner  of  the  1916  Field  and 
Stream  contest — the 

Rush.  Xango^innow 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


Its  sensational  record  catches  of  game  fish  have  made  it  the 
favorite  alike  of  professional  and  amateur  anglers. 

Ideal  for  trolling  or  casting.  Has  all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a 
live  minnow.  Practically  weedless.  Floats  when  idle.  Won’t 
catch  on  bottom. 

Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood.  Each  packed  in  neat  box.  Our 
Radiant  Bait  glows  at  night — that’s  when  the  big  ones  feed. 


At  your  dealer’s  or  sent,  postpaid, 
for  dealer’s  name  and 

Set  of  4.  assorted  colors, 


75c 

S3. 00. 


DEALERS — If  you  haven’t  yet  stocked  this 
popular  bait,  send  me  your  jobber’ s  name 
and  get  my  generous  profit  proposition. 

J.  K.  RUSH 

963  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Rush  Tango  Minnow  is  the  original 
diving,  wobbler  bait  •  fully  covered  by  patents,  includ¬ 
ing  Welles  Basic  Patents. 
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Virgin  Trout  Streams 

in  the  Angler’s  Eden 

Opened  by  the  Government  May  15th,  1917 


Pisgah  National  Forest 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  limited  number  of  permits  to  Fly  Fishermen  until 
October  ist. 

The  Davidson  and  Mille  rivers  have  never  been  fished 
before — there  is  sport  in  abundance  here. 

Ten  miles  from  Asheville — REACHED  BY  THE 

Southern  Railway  System 

Convenient  Schedules,  Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  all  prominent  points:  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis, 
Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans.  Luxurious  Hotels,  Comfortable 
Boarding  Houses. 

Information  regarding  good^places  for  Summer  Camps  in  United 
States  Forests  in  North  Carolina,  call  on  or  address 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 

264  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 


TROUT  fishermen  have  splendid  success  with  all  species  of  TROUT 

and  SALMON  by  using  the 

RHEAD  Silver  and  Gold  MINNOWS 

Made  from  one  to  five  inches  long.  Describe  what  fish  you  want  to 
catch  and  what  locality  and  water,  to  be  well  supplied  with  perfect 
lures. 

Send  for  folder  with  prices  and  instructions  to 

LOUIS  RHEAD  217  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
50  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 


_ Trout  Flies 

For  Trial,  Send  Us 


10  for  an  assorted  doz.  Onalitv  A 
IOC.  Regular  price... 24c.  VUdlliy 

30c.  fE"  uT„“p,°ic«ed..6SJ:  Quality  B 
60c.  fciVpri.'e.d.Mc:  Quality  C 

CC-  for  an  assorted  doz.  t>~„_ 

Regular  price...  96c.  1  Ilvo 

75c.  GauzeWing 

2  1(10  for  an  assorted  doz.  Pr.rrIJcL 
Regular  price. . .$3.50  LngllSn 


A 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS,  8  or  9^4  feet . $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5^4,  6^4  or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4JL  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tit)  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings.  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 


Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
IS  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  K.  KIFFE  CO., 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


Taking  the  “T”  Out 


Lash  Reel  takes  the  “T”  out  of  tangle 
and  enables  the  unskilled  to  angle 
with  the  same  success  and  exhilarating 
thrills  the  old-time  caster  gets  from 
the  sport.  The  delicate  thumbing 
operation  necessary  with  the  ordinary 
reel  is  entirely  eliminated  when  the 
South  Bend  used.  Back-lashing  and 
tangling  are  entirely  done  away  with. 


There  are  over  25,000  satisfied  users 
of  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reels 
and  as  the  reel  is  guaranteed  without 
time  limitation,  one  is  safe  when  he  in¬ 
vests  in  a  South  Bend. 

See  a  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel 
at  your  dealer’s  and  be  rid  of  snarls  and 
tangles  for  the  rest  of  your  fishing  days. 


will  be  sent  free  upon 
receipt  of  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Every  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  outdoor  sports 
should  read  it.  Send  for 
your  copy  today. 

South  Bend  Bait  Co. 

10267  Colfax  Ave. 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


(sThe  Days  of 
Real  Sport” 


ST  The  Reel 
That  Experts  Use 

Among  professional  anglers 
— men  who  know  and  want 
the  best — the 


Bait  Castina  Reel 

is  regarded  as  America’s  highest  stand¬ 
ard  in  fishing  reels — supreme  in  light¬ 
ness,  strength  and  mechanical  perfec- 
ti°n.  _  . 

More  Field  and  Stream  Contest  Prizes 
have  been  won  with  the  use  of  Meis- 
selbach  Reels  than  with  any  other  make. 
Ask  your  tackle  dealer  to  show  you 
the  “Takapart”  Reel,  $5.50  and  “Tri¬ 
part”  Reel,  little  brother  of  the  “Taka¬ 
part,”  $4.50. 

.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

A.  F.  Meisselbach  &  Bro. 

3  Congress  Street''  L 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Trout,  Bass 
Salmon 

Can’t  See  nor 
Break  the 

Joe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  has  no  Knots 
Reg.  in  U.  S.  Gt.  Britain  nQr  Splices 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader 
comes  in  five  sizes,  from  a  silk-gut 
thread  of  4  pounds  capacity,  to  the 
No.  1  size,  guaranteed  to  stand  a 
strain  of  30  pounds.  An  eastern 
sportsman  soaked  a  No.  2  size  leader 
(15-lb.  test)  48  hours,  and  applied  a 
strain  of  18  pounds  without  breaking 
it.  Others  write  fish  struck  lures  on 
this  leader  when  refusing  the  same 
lures  on  ordinary  leaders.  It  casts 
no  reflected  light.  Its  strength  and 
invisibility  were  praised  last  season 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  •  Thousands 
sold  and  not  one  complaint.  Leader 
is  unaffected  by  climate  or  salt  water. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  3-foot 
sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  registered  packet. 

Ln  W.LL  Sole  Agent  U.S.  and  Canada 

Joe  VYeisn,  pasadena,  cal. 


IFF  how  the 
'“Dean”  Deck 
tni’ows  off  the  waves,  yet  offers 
no  resistance  to  the  wind — speed 
and  safety  in  rough  weather. 

Made  with  the  same  care  as  our  racing  models 
which  hold  ALL  American  Championships. 
Write  for 

NEW  CATALOGUE  of  Canoes.  Launches, 
and  other  craft,  and  a  sample  of  Brass  Joint 
Construction, mailed  FREE 

WALTER  DEAN  Canoe  &  Boat  Co. 
_Dept.  K  Toronto,  Canada.  4 


Fishing  Gazette.  Fortunately  for  the  ob¬ 
serving  angler,  different  flies  that  are  “on” 

(a  hatch,  or  flight)  together  are  generally 
dissimilar,  as  May-fly,  Alder,  and  Black 
Gnat.  Perhaps  the  above  observation  ap¬ 
plies  more  particularly  to  larger  trout,  and 
when  flies  are  more  abundant  and  the  fish 
are  feeding  vigorously.  Other  patterns 
cast  and  recast  may  create  the  impression 
that  those  flies  are  passing  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  When  the  fish  are  gorged  and  apa¬ 
thetic,  “heretical”  or  fancy  lures  may  se¬ 
duce. 

The  bodies  of  the  artificials  should  be 
the  color  of  the  underside  and  sides  of  the 
natural  fly  imitated,  the  back  being  gener¬ 
ally  darker,  as  it  is  the  bottom  and  sides  * 
that  the  trout  sees. 

(concluded  next  month.) 


FOLLOWING  A  FOR¬ 
GOTTEN  FUR  TRAIL 

(continued  from  page  255) 

learned  a  train  for  Manitoulin  island  was 
due  in  half  an  hour. 

It  was  a  temptation  not  to  be  easily  re¬ 
sisted.  The  clouds  still  promised  rain  and 
Manitoulin  island  meant  a  hotel,  a  hot  bath, 
a  dinner  from  china  plptes,  and  a  bed — 
luxuries  neither  of  us  had  known  for  a 
month.  Moreover,  to  clench  our  wavering 
resolution,  at  Little  Current  we  could 
hire  a  motor  boat  to  take  us  across  Georg¬ 
ian  bay  to  Collins  inlet,  the  starting  point 
of  our  return  trip.  So  we  flagged  the 
train,  shoved  our  canoe  and  dunnage  into 
the  baggage  car,  and  five  minutes  later  were 
in  the  smoker  plying  a  couple  of  Indians 
in  the  olive-drab  uniform  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  expeditionary  forces  with  questions 
about  their  life  at  the  military  training 
camp,  while  the  little  train  sped  over  the 
barren  flats  out  to  Great  island. 

Next  morning  a  medical  student,  home 
from  his  vacation  at  McGill,  agreed  to 
take  us  to  Killarney  in  his  motor  boat,  and 
with  our  duffle  stored  in  his  lockers,  the 
canoe  trailing  behind,  we  slipped  across 
the  big  bay  in  the  face  of  a  misty  rain.  A 
pack  of  great  part-New  Foundland,  part- 
collie  dogs,  the  sledge  dogs  of  the  village, 
escorted  us  from  dinner  at  the  Killarney 
hotel  to  the  wharves  and  saw  us  off  for 
Collins  inlet.  The  rain  stopped,  and  we 
threaded  our  way  among  the  maze  of 
steep-sided,  fir-crowned  islands  that  fringe 
the  shore  of  Georgian  bay,  reaching  the 
lumber  company’s  mill  at  Collins  inlet  just 
before  supper.  We  ate  in  the  company’s 
clerk’s  private  dinning  room  at  the  “board¬ 
ing  house”  and  ^vent  gingerly  to  bed  be¬ 
tween  the  thick  grey  blankets  in  two  little 
cubby-hole  bedrooms. 

Ahead  of  us  now  lay  the  route  back  to 
Penache,  some  forty  miles  over  a  trail  used 
but  once  or  twice  a  season  by  the  rangers. 
We  made  a  tracing  of  the  lumber  com¬ 
pany’s  map — which  proved  to  be  a  faltering 
guide — and  set  off  bravely  in  the  sparkling 
frosty  air  of  a  perfect  Canadian  morning. 

Our  quest  for  adventure  brought  us  our 
first  mishap.  The  map  showed  plainly  a 
long  portage  starting  where  the  tote  road 
bridged  Mitchell’s  creek;  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  pleasing  in  the  prospect  of  a  mile  carry 
and  the  stream  was  very  enticing.  We 
decided  to  stick  to  the  water.  Around  the 
bend  we  came  upon  a  doe  and  twin  fawns 
on  a  sand  bar.  Around  the  next  bend  we 
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met  a  fine  buck,  the  father  of  the  family 
possibly,  and  the  next  twist  brought  us 
upon  his  younger  brother — five  deer  in  as 
many  minutes.  We  were  glad  we  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  stream — when  suddenly  we  came 
face  to  face  with  the  rapids.  Paddling 
like  slaves  in  each  stretch  of  open  water, 
poling  through  the  rocks,  we  worked  our 
way  for  a  short  distance.  But  we  soon  had 
to  get  out  and,  wading  knee  deep,  literally 
drag  the  canoe  through.  We  hauled  it  up 
two  sizable  falls  into  quiet  water  where 
the  stream  wound  leisurely  through  a 
weird  desolate  country  of  peat  bogs  and 
water  lily  fields  dominated  by  blackened 
timber.  The  whole  marsh  was  trampled 
by  deer  and  moose,  until  it  looked  like  a 
vast  cattle  yard.  We  saw  a  score  of  deer 
and  one  splendid  moose  feeding,  waist  high, 
on  the  water-lilies. 


WE  ate  lunch  by  the  dam  at  the  outlet 
of  Johnny  lake,  and  on  along  its 
twisting  shore  into  Crooked  lake  we 
paddled  all  afternoon  ’til  we  came  to  the 
narrows.  An  aldermanic  porcupine  swim¬ 
ming  across  the  lake  landed  on  a  grassy 
point  and  went  off  into  the  woods  with 
pompous  dignity,  and  we  took  his  hint  for 
a  good  camping  place.  In  our  larder  were 
a  rabbit,  a  partridge,  a  blackbird,  and  a  big 
bass,  and  we  dropped  them  all  into  the 
pot  along  with  a  can  of  mock  turtle  soup. 
Even  now,  when  I  have  a  particularly  good 
appetite  my  memory  turns  fondly  to  the 
deep  tin  plhte  piled  high  with  that  savory 
bergou — our  hunter’s  banquet  of  soup,  fish, 
game,  and  meat  all  in  one.  The  old  por¬ 
cupine,  so  the  tracks  in  the  sand  told,  must 
have  brought  his  wife  to  call  on  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  only  left  when  Miss 
Fox  dropped  in  for  her  bite  of  cold  supper. 

In  the  morning  we  rigged  a  sail  and  with 
a  fair  wind  glided  quickly  through  Three- 
mile  and  Bell  lakes.  But  in  big,  S- 
shaped  Balsam  lake  our  troubles  began.  A 
steady  soaking  rain  commenced  to  fall, 
and  about  four  o’clock,  when  we  came  to 
where  the  portage  to  Fox  lake  should  have 
been,  we  could  not  find  it.  There  was  the 
big  marsh,  with  its  little  trickling  stream 
going  off  as  the  compass  showed  straight 
northwest — as  the  map  said  it  would — but 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  could 
we  see  the  white  fire  notice  the  rangers  post 
to  mark  portages.  We  got  out  and 
scouted  along  the  shore;  but  we  found  no 
trail.  We  consulted  the  map  and  decided 
we  might  have  overshot  our  mark  and 
gone  through  into  Peter  lake,  so  we  re¬ 
traced  our  course.  However,  the  direction 
and  shape  of  the  lake,  checked  up  with 
map  and  compass,  said  plainly  that  we 
were  still  in  Balsam  lake.  The  rain 
poured  down  and  it  was  getting  dark,  so 


THE  ROYAL 

Grise  Bros,  Props. 

Honey  Harbor,  Georgian  Bay 
CANADA 

The  home  of  the  Black  Bass.  Millions  of  finny 
tribe  waiting  to  be  caught.  Get  booklet  describing 
locality  and  all  information  of  Royal  Hotel, 
Honey  Harbour,  Ont.  Grise  Bros.,  Prop. 


„  TflE  WONDERLAND  OF  THE  WOODS.  Come  t< 
Lake,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  incomparable 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS.  Here  nature  holds  su¬ 
preme  and  contributes  to  the  joys  of  real  outdoor  life. 

Cranberry  Lake  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world-famous 
Adirondack  Mountains,  covering  164  miles  of  shore  line 
and  is  a  fisherman's  paradise.  Guides,  $3.00;  boats  oi 
canoes,  $3.00  per  week,  or  25  cents  per  hour. 

The  Sunset  Inn  furnish  the  best  of  home  cooking  and 
nature  does  the  rest 

L^ave  New  York  or  Buffalo  at  night  and  take  breakfast 
!o  aaj  aYn8e£*  Write  now  for  1917  reservations.  Rates, 
$-.00  daily,  $12.00  weekly.  BEEBE  &  ASHTON,  Sunset 
Inn,  Cranberry  Lake,  New  York. 


THOU/AND  Xc  J 
PEOPLE  ENDORSE  1 
YOUR  JUDGMENT 

HF  *s  what  happens  when  you  buy  a 

W/  A  Mullins  boat.  There  are  65,000  Mulli 
V  boats  in  use — everyone  giving  satisfaction.  Whi 

you  need  a  motor  boat — or  a  rowboat  or  canoe,  you  c 
wrong  when  you  buy  a  Mullins. 


Designed  by  America’s  leading  naval  architects,  built  in  the  world’s  largest  b 
Mullins  steel  boats  cannot  leak,  water  log,  dry  out,  warp  or  open  at  the  seams- 
boat  house  and  never  require  calking. 

The  motor  boats  are  powered  with  2  and  4-cycle  engines,  correctly  installed 
equipped  with  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust.  They  are  light,  graceful  ai 
speedy.  Whether  you  wish  to  pole,  row  or  motor  in  fresh  or  salt,  deep 
Xk  or  s^a“ow  water,  you  need  a  Mullins  boat.  Forty  models  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Write  for  biff  cataloff  of  steel  and  wooden  motor  a 

boats ,  rowboats  and  canoes — free.  Jgr 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY 
■  61  Franklin  Street  Salem,  Ohio  Jw* 

-  X  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Ar 
fTffBfypi N  Wooden  Pleasure  Boats,  and  Builders  of  xr'S  **?**'' 

,x-,  the  Celebrated  Mullins  Outboard  J0 g — _ £ 

V*  Special  14-Foot  Steel  Boat.  jmA' 


"JOIN  IN 

f!  f  THl  NATION  $  MOST 
POPULAR  SPORT - 

k  BOATING*  . 


m 


Here’s  Your  Canoe! 

For  that  early  fall  sporting  trip  or  to  get  out  where 
it’s  cool  now,  there’s  nothing  as  fine  as  an 

.  @ld  eJbum  Catwe 

“Old  Towns”  last  indefinitely— they’re  always 
safe,  swift  and  easy  to  paddle.  Write  for  catalog. 
Order  from  dealer  or  factory — $34  up.  Quick  delivery. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 
696  Fourth  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine,  JJ.  S.  A, 


“Cast”  your  lot  with 


Your  reel  will  “sing”  its  praises 
when  it  is  oiled  with  this 


Sportsmen’s  Oil 

Also  use  HOMOL  on  your  dry  flies, 
hooks  and  other  tackle  —  prevents 
rust,  too.  Also  good  for  guns,  type¬ 
writers,  bicycles,  phonographs  and 
all  light  machinery.'  HOMOL  in  the 
HOMOL  patented  can  puts  a  drop  of 
the  slickest  oil  made  in  the  right  spot. 


If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  received 
his  supply  of  HOMOL,  send  us  a 
quarter  and  his  name  and  we 


will  put  a  can 
in  your  hands 
promptly,  car¬ 
riage  prepaid. 

Five  full  ounces  for 
five  little  nickels. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN,  Inc. 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Kennebec  Canoe  Book  FREE 

Proper^  made  a  eanoe  gives 
many  years  of  enjoyment  and 
pays  big  dividends  in  health 
and  strength.  Our  new  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  gives  informa¬ 
tion  every  prospective  canoe¬ 
ist  needs.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Our  canoes  and  boats 
are  world’s  best.  All  models. 
Prompt  shipments. 

Kennebec  Boat  &Canoe  Co. 

16  R.  R.  Square, 

Waterville,  Me. 


— —  America’s  Finest  Canoe  — 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  the  many  distinctive  features  of  the 

RacineWis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wis. 


MORRIS  CANOES 


For  steadiness,  speed,  safety  and  genuine  value 
none  can  compare  with  it.  Write  for  new 
catalogue. 


B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc. 


815  State  St. 
VEAZIE,  MAINE 


Any  time  in  any  water  if  you  ase  guaranteed 
n\/FF  FKH  I  HPF  Most  successful  bait. 

lion  LUf\b  Assures  fishing:  suc¬ 
cess.  A  25c  box  will  last  a  whole  season. 

Agents  Wanted  Write  today  TRIAL  BOX  FREt 

OVEE  LURE  CO.  933  W.  Jeff  Louisville,  Ky 
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Here’s  Your  Chance  to  Win  a  Prize 

— your  opportunity  to  test  your  ability  at  hitting  mov¬ 
ing  targets.  Every  man  and  woman  should  know  how 
to  shoot  and  hit  what  they  shoot  at.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  learn  and  perhaps  win  a  beautiful  trophy. 
During  May  and  June  hundreds  of  gun  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  hold  a  big 

Beginner’s  Day  Shoot 

Get  ready  now  to  take  part.  Be  one  of  the  winners. 
Every  beginner  has  an  opportunity  and  you  may  be 
one  of  the  lucky  ones.  You’ll  win  even  if  you  lose  for 

you’ll  get  a  good  day’s  sport  and  a 
real  lesson  in  shooting.  You  don’t 
need  a  gun — the  club  will  loan  you 
one. 

Fobs  for  the  Men 

Spoons  for  the  Women 

Cups  for  the  Clubs 

Enter  now.  Get  the  name  of  the  club 
in  your  town  at  which  the  shoot  will  be 
held.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


A  M 


ASHAWAY  LINES  are  record  lines 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  lsh.  They  were  recognized 
at  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 
Over  ninety  years  of  consistent 


are 

and 


good 

good 


effort  have  put  them  in  the 
“tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines 
friends  to  meet 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines”  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


ASH  AW  AY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO.,  ashaway,  r.  i.,  u.s.a. 

•  Established  1824 


we  decided  to  make  camp  and  find  the 
elusive  portage  in  the  morning.  For  hal 
an  hour  we  had  to  hunt  for  a  camping 
place  and  only  succeeded  in  discovering  an 
indifferent  one  in  a  clump  of  cedars.  We 
built  a  roaring  fire,  dried  out  our  clothes 
and  blankets,  raised  our  little  square  of 
canvas  with  its  back  to  the  rain  and  its 
forward  corners  pegged  close  to  the  ground. 
Steaming  plates  of  the  remainder  of  our 
bergou,  a  quart  of  hot  tea,  and  then  we 
snuggled  into  warm  blankets  under  our  im¬ 
provised  tent,  happy  as  kings.  By  these 
simple  magics  we  were  transformed  in  half 
an  hour  fom  bedraggled,  discouraged,  tired 
crotchets  into  a  jolly  pair  who  played  rum 
by  the  flickering  firelight  and  cracked  jokes 
at  each  other,  as  if  wet  weather  and  a 
missed  trail  were  the  least  of  the 
voyageur's  misfortunes. 

Wi  never  did  find  that  portage.  If 
ever  you  follow  our  trail  you  can 
locate  it,  according  to  Bob  Scott, 
ranger,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the 
west  of  the  edge  of  the  swamp. — Not  find¬ 
ing  it,  but  certain  we  were  headed  right, 
we  pushed  up  the  twisty  oozy  creek. 
“Pushed”  is  literally  the  right  verb.  There 
was  not  enough  water  to  float  our  loaded 
canoe,  and  it  took  us  all  morning  to  drag 
through  that  swamp  in  a  drizzling  rain,  dis¬ 
turbing  in  our  torturous  progress  hundreds 
of  duck  who  use  the  swamp  as  a  nursery. 

At  last  we  reached  Fox  lake,  and  though 
the  rain  poured  down  with  discouraging 
persistence,  the  rest  of  the  way  was  easy. 
By  three  o’clock  we  were  in  Harry  lake, 
where  I  had  fished  for  big-mouthed  bass 
and  on  the  shores  of  which  the  Doctor  had 
staked  a  couple  of  claims,  so  we  felt  al¬ 
most  home.  At  four  we  were  in  Tiny  Cat 
lake,  and  an  hour  later  we  came  out  at  the 
end  of  our  last  carry  to  the  shores  of 
Penache.  Down  the  arm  of  the  big  lake 
we  paddled  to  Dan  Sheehan’s,  where,  in 
the  absence  of  the  lord  of  Penache,  George, 
his  cook,  welcomed  us  royally  and  set  us  a 
dinner  fit  for  an  emperor. 

“I  swan,”  George  ejaculated,  as  we  drew 
our  chairs  in  a  circle  about  the  roaring 
kitchen  stove  and  lighted  our  after  dinner 
pipes  _“I  swan,  I  wouldn’t  have  believed 
you’d  have  made  it!” 

Why  not?  We  had  bad  luck  as  to 
weather,  but  it  is  an  easy  trip.  The  portages 
are  fair,  and  Bob  Scott  himself  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  put  up  a  new  fire  notice  at  the  only 
point  where  we  missed  the  trail.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  an  interesting,  unusual  trip, 
through  a  little  known  region  with  plenty 
of  game  and  the  best  of  black  bass  fishing. 
There  is  also  the  opportunity,  which  foi 
lack  of  time  we  had  to  neglect,  of  fishing 
the  best  parts  of  Georgian  bay  for  lake 
trout  and  giant  pike,  from  Little  Current 
as  headquarters. 

When  we  had  finished  the  story  of  the 
trip,  George  tilted  back  his  chair  and 
drawled,  “Well,  you  must  have  had  a  good 
time.” 

More  than  that;  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  blazed  the  way  for  fellow-sports¬ 
men  over  what  ought  to  become  a  popular 
canoe  trip. — And,  though  one  is  naturally 
secretive  about  such  matters,  I  will  con¬ 
fess  that  in  a  certain  stream  we  found  a 
certain  sand  bar  each  handful  of  which 
washed  out  a  neat  little  pile  of  glittering 
yellow  grains. 
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TRAPSHOOTING  IS  ONE  SPORT 
WAR  NEED  NOT  INTERRUPT 


THERE  is  at  least  one  well  organized 
and  widely  popular  sport  for  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  which  during  the  war 
there  is  no  demand  and  no  occasion.  That 
is  “the  sport  alluring,” — trapshooting. 

Taking  men's  thoughts  and  energies  from 
more  serious  occupations  essential  to  the 
war,  is  the  most  charged  against  any  sport 
in  this  connection.  Trapshooting,  on  the 
other  hand,  helps  materially  to  fit  its  de¬ 
votees  for  the  ultimate  duty  each  citizen 
owes  to  the  republic— that  of  bearing  arms 
in  its  defense.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  sport  will  have  its  banner  season 
this  year,  due  in  part  to  the  widespread  and 
growing  interest  in  the  use  of  firearms 
caused  by  the  war. 

One  tournament  has,  of  course,  been 
cancelled — the  one  for  the  championship  of 
the  United  States  Navy’s  Atlantic  fleet, 
which  was  scheduled  for  the  last  of  March 
and  the  first  of  April  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  This  tournament  will  not  be  held 
until  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

This,  however,  will  be  the  only  trapshoot¬ 
ing  tournament  postponed  by  the  conflict. 
Every  one  of  the  other  500  or  more  will 
be  carried  through  as  scheduled.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  decision,  President  T.  E.  Doremus, 
of  the  Interstate  Association  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Trapshooting  said: 

“Trapshooting  is  real  preparedness.  By 
holding  all  of  the  tournaments  we  will  be 
doing  a  good  thing  for  the  United  States. 
All  young  men  should  know  how  to  shoot. 
Many  are  now  learning.  The  trapshooting 
clubs  are  doing  their  share  to  encourage 
them. 

“If  we  make  15,000  additional  trapshoot- 
ers  this  year  it  will  mean  15,000  more  men 
who  can  go  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
in  a  great  measure  prepared.  Young  men 
are  being  encouraged  to  come  to  the  traps 
and  learn  how  to  shoot  and  the  war  will 
bring  them  out  even  more  numerous  than 
in  other  years.  Trapshooting  is  real  pre¬ 
paredness  and  we  will  go  right  along  get¬ 
ting  the  youth  of  the  ETnited  States  ready 
for  whatever  may  come.” 

Quite  a  number  of  trapshooting  clubs 
have  announced  that  members  will  be  at 
the  clubs  on  certain  days  each  week  to 
give  instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  learn 
how  to  handle  a  gun. 

Trapshooting  tournaments  have  been 
registered  in  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Philippines.  At  this  time  last  ye^r, 
412  tournaments  were  sanctioned— now 
there  are  472  on  the  list,  which  is  evidence 
that  more  people  are  interested  than  ever 
before. 

Thirty-six  states  have  announced  the 
dates  for  their  state  championship  tourna¬ 
ments  and  the  others  will  be  along  shortly. 


INTERSTATE  WILL  GIVE  TROPHIES 
TO  NEW  TRAPSHOOTING  CLUBS 

The  Interstate  Association  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Trapshooting  last  year 
evolved  a  plan  to  interest  shooters  in  the 
formation  of  new  gun  clubs,  and  in  the 
rejuvenation  of  clubs  that  were  inactive, 


at  the  Traps 


/'TS  RAP  SHOOTING  is  an  exhilarating  pastime. 

A  It  provides  thrills  for  red-blooded  outdoor  men. 
There  is  real  sport  in  shooting  clay  pigeons  and  an 
added  zest  to  the  fun  when  you  use  Peters  Shells. 

Peters  Shells  are  dependable,  carefully  made  with 
the  protection  of  the  shooter  always  in  mind,  for  they 
are  reinforced  in  the  head  with  steel — 


<  < 


Steel  Where  Steel  Belongs 


y  > 


A  Peters  Shell  is  a  quality  shell.  The  primer  is  sure-fire. 
The  gun  wads  are  of  pure  elastic  felt  that  confine  the  gases,  im¬ 
prove  shot  pattern  and  prevent  leading.  The  shot  is  made  in 
Peters  Shot  Tower  and  uniform  in  size  and  finish.  Peters  Shells 
operate  freely  in  all  kinds  of  repeating  and  automatic  guns,  be¬ 
cause  the  firm  beveled  crimp  holds  its  shape. 


I?  /A"  \  )jj>  7  \ 
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Good,  shooters  everywhere 
demand  the  (P)  Brand  of 
ammunition.  Insist  on  it. 


THE  PETERS 
CARTRIDGE  CO. 

Cincinnati 
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BRANCHES 

New  York 
San  Francisco 
New  Orleans 
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BASS  FISHERMEN  get  more  FISH,  better  SPORT  at  less  cost  if  they  use  the  NEW 

Improved  LOUIS  RHEAD  LURES 

NEW  LITTLE  JUMPER  FROG,  price . 75c  each 

NEW  CRAWLER  HELGRAMITE,  price.... 75c  each 

NEW  SMALL  CRAWFISH,  price . 75c  each 

NEW  SMALL  GRASSHOPPER,  50c;  large.  .  .75c  each 
WAGA-WAGA,  carved  wood  propeller,  price  $1.00  each 
WAGA-WAGA,  steel  blade  propeller,  price.  .  .  .75c  each 

With  this  set  of  lures  you  need  no  live  bait.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt 

of  price. 

LOUIS  RHEAD  217  Ocean  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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1  Try  the  j 
|  Following  | 
Baits 
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Spring  and  Summer  Sports 

Catalogue  No.  73 

Is  Now  Ready  for  Mailing— Ask  for  It. 


WE  ARE  IMPORTANT 
DEALERS  IN  ALL 


FIRE  ARMS 


FOR  HOME 
PROTECTION 


Schoverling  Daly  &  Gale$ 


302-304  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  RENT 
Salmon  Fishing 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  water  on 
the  Northeast  branch  Ste.  Margue¬ 
rite  River,  near  Tadousac,  Province 
of  Quebec,  owned  in  fee. 

Affording  fishing  for  two  or 
three  rods ;  five  good  pools  within 
easy  access  of  well  equipped  spa¬ 
cious  camp  beautifully  situated  on 
bend  of  river.  Season  commences 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  fish¬ 
ing  is  good  until  August  15th. 
Owners  would  like  to  rent  or 
would  consider  an  offer  for  the 
sale  of  the  water. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CAMERON  MACLEOD 

Room  350  Tremont  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an 
Electric  Launch.  Buy  a 
Jewel  Detachable  Row  Boat 
Motor  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  No  odor  or 
dangerous  gasoline. 

Simple,  noiseless  and 
powerful.  Attaches  to  any 
Row  Boat  and  runs  on  two 
six  voit  Batteries.  This 
is  our  5th  successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  Inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  pal 
ented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  an- 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  new  autorno 
bile  starting  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money. 

(1-60  Special  $8.50. 

Motorcycle  Electric  Lighting  System 
The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and 
complete  lighting  system  Is  in  great  demand. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  Catalog  P. 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N  Filth  Ave.,  Chicago 


MAINE  FISHING 


£■1  For  wading  and 

\nnp  early  Fall  hunt- 
Lr llUL  ing.  Brown  can¬ 
vas,  good  weight 
rubber  sole  and  heel. 

Arched  inner  sole. 

Price  Men's  $2.85. 
Boys’  $2.10. 

Youths’  $1.60. 

Delivered  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Send  for 
circular. 

L.  L.  BEAN 
Freeport,  Maine 


From  Patterns  and  nimn  YOUR  CTrri  BOAT 

pri  nted  instructions,  -o  dUILU  O  W  N  ^ * BEL  BUn  I 

Save  3-8  cost.  Work  V 
Easy.  Materials  fur-  £ 
niahed.  Also  finish 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO,  611  Perry  St., 
Albion,  Mich. 


but  the  shooters  somehow  or  other  seemed 
to  overlook  the  proposition. 

The  Interstate  Association — the  Nation¬ 
al  Commission  of  Trapshooting — offered  a 
silver  trophy  to  every  new  gun  club  or  to 
every  club  that  was  resurrected — provided 
such  clubs  notified  the  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  or  reorganization. 

Of  the  739  clubs  formed  last  year,  only 
72  applied  to  the  Interstate  Association  for 
trophies,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
number  the  Association  figured  would  ap¬ 
ply.  The  proposition  holds  good  this  year, 
too,  and  every  new  gun  club  or  any  rebuilt 
club  that  desires  a  trophy  to  shoot  for 
should  not  fail  to  notify  the  Interstate  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  work  done. 


MUNICIPAL  TRAP  CLUBS 

Traps  have  been  installed  in  parks  in 
twelve  middle  and  far-western  cities,  and 
it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  be¬ 
fore  trapshooting  will  have  a  place  in  the 
parks  of  the  United  States  with  golf  and 
tennis.  The  Springfield  (Ill.)  Gun  Club  has 
applied  to  the  Park  Commissioners  of  that 
city  for  permission  to  place  traps  in  the 
city  park  so  that  more  people  may  become 
interested  in  the  sport. 


THE  HANDY  HAND  TRAP 

Hundreds  of  sportsmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  lately  resorting  to  the 
hand-trap  to  get  their  quota  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  thrills  which  the  great  American 
sport  of  trapshooting  affords.  Time  was 
when  the  shotgun  enthusiast  was  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  trapshooting  club  for  this 
recreation,  and  was  lucky  if  he  did  not 
have  to  journey  several  miles  to  indulge 
in  the  sport.  Today,  however,  the  problem 
is  solved  in  the  hand  trap,  a  portable  de¬ 
vice  which  may  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  an 
automobile  beside  the  gun  case,  taken  on 
the  train  or  yacht,  or  easily  carried. 

It  is  always  ready  for  business  and  never 
loses  its  energy.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the 
country  estate  and  on  the  farm.  The  clerk 
in  the  city  office  becomes  as  independent 
as  his  employer,  for  while  the  latter  may 
do  his  shooting  at  the  country  club  or  over 
the  traps  of  the  gun  club  in  the  city,  the 
clerk  with  hand  trap,  gun,  shells  and  fifty 
or  one  hundred  targets,  may  board  a  street 
car  with  his  companions  and  in  a  very 
short  time  be  experiencing  all  of  the  de¬ 
lights  that  go  with  the  sport. 


KENNEL  MART 


REGISTERED  AIRED  ALES— Dogs,  Puppies, 
Spayed  Bitch  Puppies,  Brood  Bitches,  Gr.  sire 
of  puppies  Ch.  Abbey,  King  Nobbier.  Prices, 
$10.00  up.  T.  A.  BLOOMER,  Scottville,  Mich. 

IMPORTED  NORWEGIAN  BEARHOUNDS— 

Irish  Wolfhounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foxhounds,  D'eer,  Wolf  and  Cat  Hounds. 
Illustrated  catalogue  for  5c  stamp. 

ROCKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 

REGISTERED  IRISH  SETTER  brood  bitch, 
live  Maty  Oge.  Will  trade  for  Automatic  or 
Winchester  gun.  Eligible  puppies,  2  months, 
$12.50  or  Colts’  Pistol;  good  tent  about  10  by  12. 
J.  A.  Puryear,  Pawhuska  ,0kla.  (G) 


REGISTERED  WALKER  FOXHOUNDS,  pup¬ 
pies  sired  by  full  brother  champion  Ed.  $10.00 
each.  Bred  female  ferrets.  Book  for  stamp. 
Augustine’s,  Whitehall,  Wis.  (Aug.  17) 


POINTERS  FOR  SALE — Imported  Lingfield 
Baron,  will  put  the  point  in  your  pointer  pups; 
fee  $15.00,  express  office,  Milts  Shoals,  I'll.  Write 
J.  M.  Cash,  Burnt  Paririe,  Ill.  1 1 

ENGLISH  SETTERS,  whelped  Jan.  4th;  large, 
strong,  healthy  pups  for  $15.00  each;  papers  in 
full  go  with  each  sale  and  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  right  or  money  returned.  Moriarity,  Red- 
granite,  Wis.  (G) 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  black  and  white 
English  Setter  Dog,  four  years  old,  registered, 
broken  on  chicken;  no  faults;  season  closed,  sac¬ 
rifice  $30.  E.  B.  Hutchinson,  Gretna,  Manitoba. 

(G) 

WIREHAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFONS;  field 

trial  and  bench  show  winning  stock.  R.  Pred- 

more,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  It 

Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured 
or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  describing  the  trouble. 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

tf 

FOX  AND  COON  HOUNDS;  get  prices.  M.  L. 
Ross,  Himrod,  N.  Y.  It 

FOR  $10. — Pure  bred  English  Setter  pup,  11 
months  old.  E.  McGary,  Norwalk,  Wis.  1 1 


MANGE 


TRY  THE  KOKADJO  LIFE 

KOKADJO 

LAUGHING  WATER 

THE  HEALTHIEST— HAPPIEST  SORT  OF  A 
VACATION  FOR  YOU  AND  YOURS. 

*  if  vou  want  to  realize  the  joys  of  real  recreative  life 
plan  to  spend  one  or  more  weeks  in  the  famous  Moosehead 
Lake  region — right  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Maine  wilder- 

I16SS. 

WRITE  NOW  for  reservations  at  the  KOKAD-JO  INN. 
formerly  known  as  The  Roach  Rider  House — $2.50  daily, 
or  $15.00  to  $20.00  weekly  covers  board  and  room. 

Fisherman  can  have  the  time-  of  their  lives  near  Kokad- 
jo  Inn — River,  lakes  and  streams  abound  with  trout-togue 
and  landlocked  salmon.  Motor  or  rowboats  and  canoes 
available. 

Moose,  deer,  fox,  duck  and  partridge  hunting  contribute 
to  the  sportsmen’s  joys,  with  guides  at  hand  for  $1.00  a 
dav  board  and  $3.00  wages. 

Don’t  overlook  this  realm  of  joy.  Write  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  and  for  reservations.  Leave  Boston  in  the 
morning  and  take  supper  at  Kokad-jo  Inn.  Address  W. 

IRVING  HAMILTON.  Mgr.,  Kokad-jo,  Maine. 
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Every  month  thousands  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  towns,  some  on  the  farms  and  others 
at  the  end  of  “blazed  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  your  own  heart, 
they  like  the  things  you  like,  and  most  of  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods, 
reels,  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  PLACE”  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  service  to  its  readers.  The 
items,  of  things  to  sell  or  trade,  are  just  as  interesting  as  news  notes  and  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  four  (4)  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  message  to  our  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  outfit,  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  something  you  want 
don’t  forget  that  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  help  you. 


ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US^— We  pay  you 

big  prices  and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More 
profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  hundred.  Contract,  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  price  lists  10  cents.  Animals  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Horne’s  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  8,  Kansas  Ciy,  Mo.  5-18 

CHINESE  RING  NECK  PHEASANTS  make 
beautiful  game  birds.  Eggs,  three  dollars  for 
thirteen  eggs.  J.  W.  Furnside,  Brandywine 
Ave.,  Schenecady,  N.  Y.  (G) 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US— We  buy  all  you 

raise  under  contract,  pay  you  big  prices,  furnish 
breeding  stock  cheap.  More  profitable  than  poul¬ 
try.  Eggs  'sell  for  $20.00  to  $50.00  per  hundred. 
Contract,  complete  information  and  price  list,  10 
cents.  Animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 
Horne’s  Zoological  Arena  Company,  Desk  8, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  5-18 


PIT  GAME  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  $2  PER  15 

— Old  English  black  breasted  reds.  Irish  reds 
and  Cubans,  Whitehackles.  W.  E.  Forrister, 
Framingham,  Mass. 


DUCK  FOODS  AND  EGGS 


"WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS — No  limit; 
$12.00  hundred,  $1.50  dozen.  English  Caller  eggs, 
$3.00  dozen.  Mail  draft.  F.  Breman  Co.,  Dan- 
ville,  III.  _  9-17 

WILD  DUCK  FOOD,  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

— For  Clubs,  Preserves  or  Private  Parties.  Wild 
Celery,  Sago,  Pondweed,  Widgeon  Grass,  Red 
Head  Grass,  Chara,  and  other  kinds.  Write  and 
learn  how  to  grow  it.  Whites  Game  Preserve, 
Waterlily,  Currituck  Sound,  N,  C. 


TAXIDERMY 


TAXIDERMY  OF  MERIT;  shipping  tags,  price 

list.  M.  -J.  Hofmann,  1818  Bleecker  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  p  t 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE— All  sorts  of  old- 
time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Antiques,  805  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— Fine 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


WANTED — Krag  carbine. 

Jos.  Burrows,  Jr.,  Vernon,  N.  J.  (G) 


FOR  SALE — 380-caliber  Colt  Automatic  Pistol, 
shot  only  few  times;  no  trades  $15.00.  A.  F, 

Clune,  Preston  Park,  Pa.  1  t 

REAL  BARGAINS — Guns  and  rifles,  doubles, 
pumps,  automatics,  new  and  second-hand.  State 
plainly  what  you  want.  I  have  the  price  that 
will  sell  you.  Jas.  McVicker,  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 

(G) 


OLD  VIOLIN  TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  ANY 

standard  make  shotgun  or  riflle.  M.  L.  Richards, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — A  Winchester  Re¬ 
peater  10-gauge,  full,  cost  $30.  M.  L.  Richards, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  (1 1) 

ITHACA  EJECTOR,  $30.00  or  trade. 

John  W.  Harrison,  Gun  Restocker,  Grass  Creek, 
Indiana.  (G) 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE — Two  old  Kentucky  rifles,  brass 
trigger-g;uards  and  butt-plates,  muzzle-loaders;  38 
and  35-in.  barrels,  respectively;  latter  figured  in 
Bald  Knoffer  troubles  in  Missouri;  both  in  good 
shooting  condition,  fine  decorations;  safe  delivery 
(charges  collect)  guaranteed.  Ray  M.  Bell,  Box 
101,  care  Forest  and  Stream,  118  East  28th  St., 
New  York  City.  T.F. 

HIGHEST  OFFER  TAKES  Remington  Repeat¬ 
ing  Shotgun;  new  condition,  and  175  smokeless 
shells.  C.  O.  D.  Walter  Hatch,  Oberlin,  Kans. 

1  t 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


REPEATING  SHOTGUN  AND  RIFLE.—  Also 
field  winning  beagle  in  whelp.  Pups  for  sale. 
Two  stud  dogs.  Jas.  A.  Wahlen,  Whitehall, 
N.  Y,  G 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. — Cottage,  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
Bldg.,  24  by  44  ft.  Cement  foundation.  125  by 
185  ft.  Timber.  Pine  lumber,  hardwood  floors. 
Furnishing  complete,  six  beds,  screened  porch. 
Clear  title.  Price  $1,000.00.  Dr.  W.  I.  Mac- 
farlane,  Tomahawk,  Wis.  1 1 

FOR  SALE. — At  Train  Island,  located  in  Lake 
Superior  between  Marquette  and  Munising,  and 
only  one  mile  from  mainland.  This  island  con¬ 
tains  over  106  acres  and  is  an  ideal  site  for  a 
Summer  resort  fishing  club  or  fox  ranch.  This 
island  is  timbered  and  a  bargain  at  my  price, 
$4,000.  W.  W.  Smith,  Au-Train,  Mich.  1  t 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres  on  salt  water.  An 
ideal  location  for  Sporting  or  Boy’s  Camp.  Duck 
Shooting  and  Weir  Privileges.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  H.  W.  Hawes,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

(G) 


3A  EASTMAN  KODAK  in  good  condition,  or 
will  trade  for  32  Colt  automatic.  Harry  Jensen, 
Paxton,  Ill.  i  t 

INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS — Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal. 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  for  sale.  Free  trial. 

Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardisse,  Route  5,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Set  of  Kilborne’s  Game 
fishes  of  the  United  States,  and  Pope’s  Game 
Birds  and  Water  Fowl  with  letter  press  (40 
plates),  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  and 
the  plates  now  destroyed.  Address 

Mrs.  C.  M.  ARMSTRONG,  Wayne,  Penn. 

?ALE  $35  VIOLIN,  $25.  $30  large  size 

Milo  Triplex  Barbell,  can  be  weighted  to  235  lbs., 
$20;  or  what  have  you  for  exchange?  H.  W. 

Colebank,  Farmington,  Mich.  (G) 


FOR  RENT 


A  MICHIGAN  PARADISE  57  Acres  on  Sage 
Lake  the  most  beautiful  Lake  in  Michigan,  fertile 
soil,  grand  fishing,  hunting,  completely  furnished 
Bungalow,  wood  fireplace,  Garage,  Motor  Boat, 
etc.  BARGAIN.  E.  E.  Everett,  Zanesville,  O. 

_ (It) 

“SALMON  FISHING.” — To  let:  Fishing  Pools, 
and  comfortable  12  roomed  house  nearby..  Cor¬ 
respond  with  P.  A.  Gillis,  Margaree  Forks,  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  l.t.c. 


FOR  RENT — Small  cottage  on  Tomahawk  Lake. 
Oneida  Co.,  Wis.  Best  fishing  of  all  kinds.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  E.  Lux,  Rochelle,  Ill.  i  t 


FISH  AND  GAME  CLUB 


Several  vacant  stock  memberships  are  for  sale 
in  club  located  in  best  hunting  and  fishing  region 
in  Pennsylvania.  Commodious,  comfortable  club 
house,  open  year  round  in  centre  vast  state-owned 
area,  Deer,  bear,  grouse,  trout.  Particulars 
address  Black  Forest  Fish  &  Game  Club,  c-o 
George  E.  Graff,  Williamsport,  Pa.  it 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50-CENT  TRIAL  OFFER  FOR  10  CENTS _ 

BEST  KODAK  FINISHING— Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  10  cents.  Six  prints  free  with  first  roll, 
OR,  send  six  negatives  any  size,  and  10  cents 
(stamps)  for  six  prints,  8x10  enlargements,  25 

cents.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  formerly 
Roanoke  Cycle  Co.,  47  Bell  Ave.,  Ronaoke,  Va. 
_ 8-17 

MEAL  WORMS!  ^id  you  ever  bait  your 

at  i  wt  a  hook  with  a  yellow 

Mieal  Worm?  A  good,  clean  bait  for  angling 

with  rod  and  line.  Would  you  like  to  try  a  few? 

500  at  $1;  1,000  at  $1.50;  all  express  prepaid  east 
of,  or  bordering  the  Mississippi  River.  Have  you 
an  aquarium?  Meal  worms  are  a  choice  food 
tor  keeping  your  fishes  active  and  in  good  health 
C.  B.  Kern,  10  Main  Street,  Mount  Joy,  Penna. 

1  t 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US— We  pay  you 

big  prices  and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap  More 
profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  hundred.  Contract,  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  price  lists  10  cents.  Animals  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Horne’s  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (5-8) 

EC7FMA  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
,  old  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars 
£?d  ire®  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Company, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


50,000  COINS,  MEDALS,  PAPER  MONEY, 

3.500  antique  fire-arms,  daggers,  Indian  relics. 

io+LStHed  -4<v  Antique  Shop,  S3B  South 
18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  (q) 


PR  EE— 6  MONTHS— INVESTING  FOR 
PROFIT,  a  monthly  Guide  to  Money-Making 
Te  Is  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200— how  to  pet 
richer  quickly  and  honestlv.  H.  L.  BARBER 
Pub.,  421-32  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO. 


DEN  CURIOS  Prehistoric  Indian  relics  Mod¬ 
ern  Indian  beadwork  and  trappings.  Old  guns 
pistols,  swords,  daggers.  Pioneer  crockery,  brass 
end  pewter.  List  10c.  Navajo  blankets'  reason¬ 
ably.  Moose  head  for  sale.  N,  E.  CARTER, 
Elkhorn,  Wis. 


FOR  FISHING,  FOR  HUNTING,  for  a 

surely  successful  outing,  try  I.  O.  Hunt’s  Fa¬ 
mous  Camps.  Our  new  booklet  tells  all  about 
our  camps  and  this  choice  country.  Write  for  it 

HUNT  &  BRADEEN,  Hampden,  Me. 

(Formerly  I.  O.  Hunt.) 


KENNEL  MART 


BEAGLES— W'ith  Public  Records.  10  Dogs  at 
Mud.  Field  and  Bench  Winners.  Puppies;  also 
mature  stock  on  sale.  Debonair,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y,  South  End. 


AIREDALES  AND  SEALYNGHAM  TERRIERS 

—Puppies  and  grown  dogs  from  $10  up.  State 
what  you  want  and  about  how  much  you  want 
to  pay.  This  will  save  time  and  useless  corre- 
spondence,  Cu-ton  Hill  Kennels,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

McALPINS  EXCELSIOR  DOG  POWDERS  for 

worms,  fits  and  distemper.  50  cents  by  mail. 

P.  H.  Reilly,  Vallejo,  California.  (I  t) 
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Various  Headaches  A  Remedy  for  Pain 


“It  is  necessary  in  order  to  treat  headaches  prop¬ 
erly  to  understand  the  causes  which  produce  the 
affection,”  says  Dr.  J.  W.  Ray  of  Blockton,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Continuing,  he  says:  “Physicians  cannot 
even  begin  the  treatment  of  a  disease  without 
knowing  what  causes  give  rise  to  it,  and  we  must 
remember  that  headache  is  to  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  rules.  We  must  not  only  be  par¬ 
ticular  to  give  a  remedy  intended  to  counteract 
the  cause  which  produces  the  headache,  but  we 
must  also  give  a  remedy  to  relieve  the  pain  until 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  removed.  To  an¬ 
swer  this  purpose  Anti-kamnia  Tablets  will  be 
found  a  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  remedy. 
One  tablet  every  one  to  three  hours  gives  comfort 
and  rest  in  most  severe  cases  of  headache,  neural¬ 
gia  and  particularly  the  headaches  of  women. 

FOR  S1CK-HEADACHE 

If  a  patient  is  subject  to  regular  attacks  of  sick- 
headache.  he  should  take  two  A-K  Tablets  when 
he  feels  the  least  sign  of  an  oncoming  attack.  These 
tablets  are  prompt  in  action,  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  relief  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Such 
patients  should  always  be  instructed  to  keep  their 
bowels  open. 

Influenza  or  La  Grippe 

It  is  Quite  refreshing  these  days  to  read  of  a 
clearly  defined  treatment  for  Influenza  or  La  Grippe. 
In  an  article  in  the  "Lancet- Clinic.”  Dr.  James 
Bell  of  New  York  City,  says  he  is  convinced  that 
too  much  medication  is  both  unnecessary  and  in¬ 
jurious. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  La  Grippe  the  patient 
is  usually  seen  when  the  fever  is  present,  as  the 
chill  which  occasionally  ushers  in  the  disease  has 
generally  passed  away.  Dr.  Bell  then  orders  that 
the  bowels  be  opened  freely  with  salts,  citrate  of 
magnesia  or  other  laxative.  For  the  high  fever, 
severe  headache,  pain  and  general  soreness,  one 
Anti-kamnia  Tablet  every  two  hours  is  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  complete  relief. 


The  efficiency  of  any  drug,"  says  Dr.  C.  P. 
Robbins,  "is  known  to  us  by  the  results  we  obtain 
from  its  use.  One  of  the  principal  symptoms  of  all 
diseases  is  pain,  and  this  is  what  the  patient  most 
often  applies  to  us  for,  i.  e.,  something  to  relieve 
his  pain.  If  we  can  arrest  this  promptly,  the  patient 
is  most  liable  to  trust  in  us  for  the  other  remedies 
which  will  effect  a  permanent  cure.  One  remedy 
which  I  have  used  largely  in  my  practice  is  Anti- 
kamnia  Tablets.  Many  and  varied  are  their  uses. 
I  have  put  them  to  the  test  on  many  occasions,  and 
have  never  been  disappointed.  I  found  them  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  headaches  of  malarial  origin, 
where  quinine  was  being  taken.  They  appear  to 
prevent  the  bad  after-effects  of  the  quinine.  Anti- 
k amnia  Tablets  are  also  excellent  for  the  head- 
aches  from  improper  digestion;  also  for  headaches 
of  a  neuralgic  origin,  and  especially  for  women 
subject  to  pains  at  certain  times.  One  or  two 
Anti-kamnia  Tablets  every  two  or  three  hours  give 
prompt  relief." 

Acute  Rheumatism 

In  the  hands  of  one  observer  we  find  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  drug  has  been  used  with  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion;  others  have  found  the  same  remedy  to  be  a 
great  disappointment.  All  physicians  however  agree 
that  every  method  of  treatment  is  aided  by  the 
administration  of  some  remedy  to  relieve  the  pain 
and  quiet  the  nervous  system,  and  Dr.  W.  S. 
Schultze  expresses  the  opinion  of  thousands  of  prac¬ 
titioners  when  he  says  that  Anti-kamnia  Tablets 
should  be  given  preference  over  all  other  remedies 
for  relief  of  the  pain  in  all  forms  of  rheumatism. 
They  are  also  unsurpassed  for  headaches,  neuralgia 
and  all  pain. 

Indigestion  Dyspepsia 

Are  you  distressed  after  eating?  Do  you  have 
nausea  when  riding  in  the  cars,  or  on  the  train  or 
boat?  Take  one  A-K  Tablet  and  get  relief. 


When  to  Take  Anti-Kamnia  Tablets 

As  a  Pain  Reliever—  In  headache,  migraine,  coryza,  la  grippe  and  its 
after-effects. 

As  an  Anodyne  or  Sedative — In  indigestion,  gastralgia,  dyspepsia,  hysteria, 
insomnia,  car-sickness,  sea-sickness,  worry  and  sight-seer’s  fatigue. 

As  an  Antipyretic — In  intermittent,  puerperal  and  malarial  fevers,  bron¬ 
chitis,  pleurisy,  etc. 

As  an  anti-N euralgic — In  acute  or  chronic  neuralgia,  facial  neuralgia,  ear¬ 
ache,  toothache  and  pains  of  sciatica. 

As  an  Anti-Rheumatic — For  the  pain  in  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism  and 
gout. 

All  genuine  Anti-kamnia  Tablets  bear  the  AK  monogram.  At  all 

druggists  in  any  quantity  or  in  10c  and  25c  packages.  Ask^for  A-K 

Tablets  and  insist  on  getting  them. 


$2  to  $500  paid  for  hundreds  of  coins 
dated  before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money 
and  send  10c.  for  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Coin  Value  Book,  size 
tx7. 

— You  may  have  coins  worth 
many  uonars  premium.  Get  posted. 
CLARKE  COIN  GO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS 
IN  BRIEF 

Revised  to  January,  1917. 

A  book  which  every  sportsman  should 
have. 

Price,  Postpaid  ...  25  Cents 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 
118  East  28th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


COLOR  AND  THE  ARTIFICAL  FLY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  249) 

ing  rod  as  sold  in  the  shops  is  built  to  a 
great  extent  for  convenience  sake,  and  this 
is  its  ruination.  To  do  this  trick  we  must 
have  a  fishing  rod  with  no  unyielding  fer¬ 
rules,  to  break  the  transmission  of  force 
and  mar  the  continuity  of  its  spring,  from 
the  reel  seat  to  the  point  of  the  tip.  You 
can  not  make  this  rapid  strike  successfully 
from  the  tip  of  the  rod;  it  is  next  to  im- 
posisble  to  do  it  with  a  rod  in  which  the 
continuity  of  the  spring  is  broken  up  by 
unyielding  ferrules,  every  point  wriggling 
on  its  own  responsibility,  the  culmination 
of  erratic  movement  condensing  itself  in 
the  tip. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  the 
quality  of  the  rod,  and  the  skill  of  the  an¬ 
gler  in  its  manipilation,  are  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  fishing  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  these  articles,  l^f  I  am  unable  to 
find  a  rod  in  the  market  that  will  suit,  I 
will  make  a  model  of  one  that  will  fulfill 
every  indication  required.  As  this  is  pure¬ 
ly  a  mechanical  job,  we  can  then  surely 
find  workmen  who  can  exactly  duplicate  it. 
Later,  we  will  consider  the  minute  points 
of  its  construction.  We  will  also  place  on 
our  casting  lines  the  appropriate  flies. 
For  we  are  the  anglers  of  Forest  and 
Stream;  and  we  will  allow  no  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  our  material  to  enter  into  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  pleasure  we  all  experience  in  a 
successful  day’s  fishing. 

WE  have  dealt  largely  with  dry  de¬ 
tail  ;  to  relieve  its  monotony,  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  of  the  Rod  and  the 

Flies. 

Some  years  ago,  I  invited  the  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  St.  An¬ 
drews,  and  my  son  to  accompany  me  on  a 
fishing  excursion.  On  our  arrival  at  our 
destination  a  shower  came  up ;  we  sought 
shelter  in  a  house  on  the  river’s  bank.  At 
the  cessation  of  the  rain,  I  sat  at  a  win¬ 
dow  intently  watching  the  stream,  a 
stretch  of  which  was  in  full  range  of  my 
vision. 

Instantaneously,  it  was  rippling  with 
rises;  judging  from  the  energy  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  splashes,  it  seemed  fairly 
alive  with  fish.  While  my  Micmac  paddler 
was  launching  the  canoe  and  preparing  it 
for  our  reception,  I  stood  on  the  shore 
and  hooked  and  landed  a  beautiful  fish.  I 
was  not  long  finding  out  the  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fish;  and  for  once  at  least  I 
caught  the  salmo  fontinalis  napping.  A  re¬ 
sponse  came  to  every  cast,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  had  my  proverbial  two 
dozen  which  is  my  limit  in  the  creel.  I 
had  returned  to  the  water  all  fish  I  judged 
to  be  under  a  pound  in  weight. 

Laying  aside  my  rod,  I  took  a  glance  at 
my  companions  in  the  game.  The  trout 
were  rising  to  their  flies  in  the  selfsame 
manner  they  had  to  my  own,  fairly  jump¬ 
ing  clear  of  the  water  in  their  pursuit. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  had  not  hooked 
a  single  fish;  nor* yet  did  they,  during  the 
entire  period  of  our  excursion. 

At  sight  of  this  wild  jumping  and  the 
inability  of  my  associates  to  hook  a  single 
fish,  the  sporting  blood  of  the  Indian  guide 
fairly  bubbled  and  rose  to  the  boiling  point. 
With  convulsive  grasps  on  my  arm  he 
fairly  shrieked:  Oh,  Doctor! — look  at 
that ! 

I  did  look  at  it,  and  it  made  my  fingers 
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tfngle.  At  his  almost  incoherent  solicita¬ 
tions  I  increased  my  catch  to  forty.  I 
could  have  filled  the  canoe. 

The  same  rapidity  indicated  in  the  onset 
of  this  tumultuous  rising  was  the  feature 
of  its  termination.  All  the  evidence  points 
directly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  nervous 
overflow  in  the  fish,  and  more,  that  it  was 
of  a  playful  character. 

N  analysis  of  this  fishing  will  teach 
us  several  lessons  that  it  will  be  well 
worth  while  to  remember.  They 
were  not  “tailing”  natural  flies,  for  if  my 
eyes  did  not  deceive  me  there  were  no 
flies  on  the  water.  You  will  say  that  they 
took  the  artificial  flies;  they  did  not,  they 
merely  played  with  them.  They  would 
have  played  with  anything  to  which  motion 
was  imparted,  provided  there  was  nothing 
in  it  strongly  to  engender  fear  and  dis¬ 
trust.  The  artificial  fly  in  this  case  was 
not  playing  the  very  important  part  it  usu¬ 
ally  does.  The  evidence  of  everything  in 
their  actions  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
intensity  of  this  nervous  action  obliterated 
for  the  time  being  the  usual  caution  of  the 
fish.  To  what  extent,  I  cannot  say;  for 
the  flies  on  all  the  casts  employed  on  this 
fishing  excursion  were  of  my  own  make 
and  design,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they 
contained  nothing  in  their  make  up  to  en¬ 
gender  fear. 

Let  us  examine  the  rods. 

My  fishing  rod  was  made  by  myself,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  all  the  indications  of  fly¬ 
casting.  And  right  royally  did  it  sway  its 
scepter  over  this  red-letter  period  of 
sport— the  finest  I  ever  experienced.  My 
son’s  rod  was  a  Castel  Connell  rod  of 
three  joints  and  two  ferrules,  ill  balanced 
and  clumsy.  My  friend’s  rod  was  of  split 
bamboo,  with  two  ferrules  of  fair  quality. 
Either  of  these  rods  would  hook  a  fish  on 
the  steady  unobtrusive  rise  I  have  referred 
to.  But  in  the  rise  of  a  fish  under  the 
influence  of  playful  nervous  overflow, 
which  my  story  illustrates ;  in  the  rise  of  a 
fish  which  we  compel  him  to  make,  by  the 
charm  of  color  exciting  in  him  a  moderate 
nervous  overflow ;  in  the  peculiarity  of  the 
movement  of  the  fish  in  the  “short  rise,’ 
which  I  have  explained,  the  two  rods  above 
described  are  about  as  efficient  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  as  a  hoe-handle. 

TRUST  the  practical  remarks  I  make 
in  this  article  are  not  wearysome.  I 
have  endeavored  to  make  the  reading 
both  instructive  and  agreeable.  If  it  is  not 
so,  my  apology  is  that  consideration  of  the 
interval  between  the  regular  hours  selected 
by  the  fish  for  feeding,  is  very  difficult  to 
handle. 

If  my  next  letter  is  devoted  to  detail,  it 
will  be  because  it  is  necessary.  To  con¬ 
dense,  or  otherwise  “boil  it  down,”  will 
mystify  but  not  elucidate  the  points  which 
are  of  paramount  interest. 

What  will  be  the  practical  result  of  the 
consideration  of  these  important  items? 
Heretofore  the  slip-shod  manner  with 
which  this  subject  has  been  handled  placed 
the  angler  in  such  an  uncertain  position 
of  chaotic  indecision,  that  his  only  resort 
was  to  try  one  fly  after  another,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  he  would  be  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  one  that  would  give  him 
a  rise  in  response  to  its  presentation.  In 
my  next  letter,  which  will  deal  particularly 
with  the  flies,  the  patterns  of  which  will 


be  ilustrated,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you 
that  a  correct  cast  can  be  selected  with 
almost  unerring  certainty  to  meet  any  and 
all  indications  required. 

*  *  * 

JUST  below  us  there  is  a  curve  in  the 
river,  where  bending  beeches  arch 
across  the  stream.  The  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  spot  woo  us  to  enjoy  its 
pleasant  shade.  And  one  inducement  to 
beach  the  canoe  here  will  be  that  we  can 
pay  passing  tribute  to  a  Highland  soldier 
whose  grave  is  nearby,  and  is  identified 
with  the  earliest  history  and  legendary 
lore  of  the  locality. 

When  England  and  France  contended  for 
the  mastery  of  this  Arcadian  land,  its 
woodland  solitudes  flashed  with  the  pano¬ 
ply  of  war-like  attire  and  gleamed  with 
glittering  steel.  The  Highland  soldier 
whose  grave  we  can  visit  was  found  in 
full  regimental  uniform,  by  two  wanderers 
over  at  that  time  a  pathless  wilderness. 
Death  had  suddenly  overtaken  him ;  their 
kindly  hands  had  laid  him  here  to  rest. 
And  surely  he  sleeps  as  securely  if  not  as 
peacefully  in  this  lonely  grave  on  the  bank 
of  a  flower-gemmed  stream,  as  he  would 
beneath  the  heather-scented  sod  of  the 
land  whose  memory  was  perhaps  the  last 
long  lingering  effort  of  his  mind.  The 
romantic  bravery  and  steadfastness  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  are  characteristic  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  his  countrymen,  assure  us  that  he 
trod  the  shining  path  of  loyalty  and  duty, 
and  with  unflinching  courage  kept  here  his 
tryst  with  death. 

“For  toilsome  the  journey  he  journeyed 
To  serve  his  liege  and  lord 
’Til  the  single  belt  that  encircles  him 
Cut  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword. 

But  here,  on  the  Eastern  mountains, 
Near  the  awful  pass  of  snow, 

He  halts  on  his  onward  journey, 

And  bulids  him  a  dwelling  low.” 

—Old  Japanese  poem. 

He  awaits  a  reveille,  that  will  reverber¬ 
ate  with  more  clarion  distinctness  than  the 
bugle  note  that  lured  him  from  his  native 
glen  to  participate  in  the  changes  and 
chances  which  are  the  charm  of  a  soldier  s 
life.  He  was  no  laggard  on  a  well  con¬ 
tested  field ;  the  ravens  know  the  deadly 
import  of  the  martial  notes  that  bid  Clan 
Alpvn’s  warriors  close.  W  e  pay  our  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  valor  and  his  constancy,  and  our 
farewell  is  mingled  with  the  wish  that  his 
sleep  may  be  deep  and  dreamless. 

“Soldier,  rest ! — thy  warfare  o’er 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking; 
Dream  of  battle-fields  no  more, 

Days  of  toil,  nor  nights  of  waking.” 


FLY-TYING  FOR  AMATEURS 

“How  to  Tie  Artificial  Flies  and  How  to 
Make  Your  Own  Leaders”  is  the  title  of  a 
little  booklet  which  is  being  distributed  by 
C.  H.  Shoff,  405  Saar  street,  Kent,  Wash¬ 
ington,  dealer  in  fly-tying  material,  to  his 
customers.  It  describes  the  material  con¬ 
venient  for  use  by  the  average  angler  who 
wants  to  tie  his  o\’/n  flies,  and  methods  for 
assembling  them  %  imitate  well-known 
types  of  flies. 

Illustrations  show  the  simpler  materials 
and  the  best  knots  to  use.  The  booklet 
will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  a  stamp, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Shoff,  in  care  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  118  East  28th  street,  N.  Y. 
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on 

FOREST  and  STREAM 

— iim  %  111  miw ■  ™  ■  auwMm* 

You  can  have  your  choice  of 
these  pipes  without  extra  cost 
with  a  year’s  subscription  to 

Forest  and  Stream 

For 


$1^5 

CANADIAN  ORDERS 
FIFTY  CENTS  EXTRA 


Bent — straight — egg — or  Hungarian 
shapes — full  size  Briar  pipes — nickel 
band— solid  rubber  push  mouthpiece 
— constructed  with  a  well  which  col¬ 
lects  the  saliva  and  insures  a  cool 
dry  smoke — would  be  cheap  at  75 
cents — given  Free  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  Forest  and  Stream  at 
the  regular  yearly  rate  of  $i-5°- 
Canadian  orders  50  cents  additional 
for  postage. 


Mention  shape  desired  and  send 
orders  to 


Forest  and  Stream 

118  East  28th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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IF  YOU  HUNT,  CAMP  or  FISH,  YOU  NEED  A 
NESMUKJAXE-BELT  KNIFE  or  POCKET  KNIFE 

The  genuine  “Woodcraft”  axe,  belt  knife  and  pocket  knife,  illustrated  above,  are  made 
from  the  finest  surgical  instrument  eteel — fully  guaranteed  and  worthy  of  the  name 
of  the  great  woodsman  who  designed  them. 

You  can  have  any  one  of  the  three  articles,  together  with  a  full  year’s  subscription 
to  Forest  and  Stream  for  $2.00.  Price  of  Forest  and  Stream  alone  is  $1.50. 

Forest  and  Stream  guarantees  satisfaction  with  selection — money  refunded  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Address  FOREST  &  STREAM 

118  E.  28th  Street  New  York  City 


HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPY 


OUT  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  chicken 
country — at  Freemont,  Nebraska — 
there  lives  a  man  of  generous  pro¬ 
portions  named  Otto  Pohl,  who  is  one  of 
the  keenest  admirers  of  the  Irish  setter 
that  this  country  has  ever  known.  He 
owns  a  number  of  dogs  of  this  breed  which 
are  as  good  looking  as  any  sportsman 
could  desire.  They  have  won  repeatedly 


at  bench  shows  and  their  owner  is  making 
a  resolute  attempt  to  place  them  in  the  top 
flight  at  held  trials.  Fortunately  Mr.  Pohl 
is  in  a  position  to  give  his  dogs  a  great 
deal  of  field  work.  And  they  show  the  re¬ 
sults  of  it,  for  two  or  three  of  them  have 
attracted  attention  at  field  trials  and  have 
gone  into  the  second  series. 

His  interest  in  the  breed  is  so  keen  that 


anything  he  says  about  them  is  received 
with  interest  by  sportsmen  all  over  the 
country.  Following  are  his  instructions 
for  raising  a  puppy : 

As  soon  as  you  receive  him  from  the 
express  company,  don’t  give  him  a  bath  if 
he  is  soiled;  let  it  dry  and  it  will  brush  off. 
Tempt  him  with  fresh  water  and  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  as  ninety-nine  chances  out  of 
a  hundred  he  has  not  had  a  bite  on  the 
road.  Let  him  run  and  play  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  then  you  may  start  with  him 
on  his  life’s  journey. 

Feed?  At  least  three  meals  a  day  and  a 
variation  of  food.  I  cook  a  bone  with 
oatmeal,  baked  corn  meal,  boiled  rice,  milk, 
scraps  from  the  table,  soaked-up  dog 
cakes ;  and  once  in  a  while  he  got  a  raw 
bone,  say  once  or  twice  a  week.  At  the 
age  of  four  months  I  only  feed  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  night ;  and  when  they 
reach  six  months  I  start  in  only  feeding 
once  a  day  and  that  is  at  night,  but  in  this 
case  be  sure  and  give  enough. 

When  they  are  in  the  field  and  hard  at 
work  they  should  have  a  small  feed  in  the 
morning  and  a  good  feed  at  night.  I  don’t 
believe  in  feeding  raw  cereals,  such  as 
corn  meal,  oatmeal,  bran,  or  shorts  with¬ 
out  boiling  and  cooking  them  well  with 
meat.  Always  remember  the  dog  belongs 
to  the  wolf  family  and  he  wants  meat. 
Don’t  think  just  because  your  dog  is  poor 
without  food,  that  he  can  run  all  day.  A 
dog  should  not  be  fat,  but  he  should  be 
thin  in  the  sense  that  he  is  worked  down 
to  where  the  muscles  show,  on  enongh  food 
to  make  him  strong. 

I  lay  my  success  with  Irish  setters  to 
the  condition  I  keep  them  in,  and  this  con¬ 
dition  is  due  to  proper  feeding.  Keep 
your  dog  in  good  'condition,  and  his  coat 
will  be  like  that  of  no  other  breed.  To  do 
it,  you  have  got  to  feed  him  properly,  ex¬ 
ercise  him,  and  brush  and  comb  him. 

A  lot  of  handlers  claim  the  Irish  setter 
is  bull  headed,  stubborn.  I  differ  with 
them.  I  have  owned,  raised  and  bred  a 
great  number  of  Irish  setters  for  thirty- 
two  years,  and  have  yet  to  find  the  first 
one  that  I  owned  and  broke  to  be  hard 
headed.  Remember,  he  was  properly 
named  “Irish.”  Beat  or  abuse  him,  and 
he  will  come  back  at  you.  He  has  a  mind 
of  his  own,  and  kindness  and  affection  will 
do  more  than  a  beating.  Now  don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me.  I  believe  that  an  Irish 
setter  should  be  punished,  but  I  believe  in 
correction  at  the  right  time  and  only  when 
you  are  positive  the  dog  knows  what  you 
want.  The  main  thing  is  to  make  your 
Irish  setter  know  what  you  want,  then  he 
is  yours. 

The  best  luck  I  have  had  in  house-break¬ 
ing  a  dog,  if  he  is  not  clean  at  night,  is 
by  chaining  him  in  his  bed  with  a  chain 
not  over  twelve  inches  long  for  one,  two 
or  three  weeks,  leaving  him  out  at  night 
before  you  chain  him  and  at  once  putting 
him  out  in  the  morning  when  you  leave 
him  loose.  In  the  day  time  punish  him  if 
he  is  caught  in  the  act. 

Training  is  the  subject  perhaps  that  is 
the  hardest  of  all  to  write  upon,  and  I  will 
admit  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  a  definite 
course  to  follow.  Dogs  are  like  the  hu¬ 
man  family ;  there  are  no  two  alike.  One 
dog  has  one  disposition,  and  the  next  dog 
one  entirely  different. 
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DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 


all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his 
eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed, 
urine  high  colored  and  frequently 
passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time 
you  look  at  him — eating  grass  won’t 
help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  for¬ 
mula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make 
a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for 
dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and 
those  that  are  recovering  from 
distemper  or  are  affected  with 
mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs, 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y, ;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


BIRD  FINDING  BIRD  DOGS 

A  litter  of  pointer  puppies  by  Broom  Hill 
Dan  out  of  a  bitch  by  Champion  Marutoba 
Rap  that  was  worked  while  in  whelp  on 
both  ruffed  and  pinnated  grouse.  She  is 
a  real  bird  dog  and  her  puppies  will  make 
bird  dogs.  -These  puppies  are  as  well  bred 
and  as  handsome  as  those  that  the  big 
Eastern  kennels  charge  from  $50  to  $75 
for.  They  are  a  family  of  dogs  that  almost 
train  themselves.  The  editor  of  Forest  and 
Stream  knows  my  dogs  and  has  seen  them 
in  the  field.  Price  for  these  puppies  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  dollars  each  and  I'  will 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

„  W.  H.  WILDE 

RHODA  4  MINN. 


Hounds,  Hounds,  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  coon,  fox  or 
rabbit  hound  broke  to  gun  and  field.  Fox, 
coon  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  from  the  best  of 
blood  and  broke  stock,  $5.00  each.  Buy  your 
dog  now  and  know  him  when  the  season 
opens.  Stamp  for  reply  and  photos.  H.  C. 
Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  0. 


OUR  IMPROVED  SELF  CONTROLLING  COL¬ 
LAR — Is  the  only  device  ever  invented  that  works 
by  the  movements  of  the  dog,  and  at  the  same 
time  holds  him  down  to  a  steady  gait.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  make  any  dog  stanch  on  point,  and  steady 
to  shot  and  wing.  Price,  with  illustrated  instruc¬ 
tions,  for  the  short  method  of  dog  breaking,  only 
$2.00.  Postage  prepaid.  J.  C.  Roller,  Jones- 
ville,  Va.  (1  t) 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  in  these  days 
of  high  prices  that  when  selecting  Dog 
Food  the  slightly  higher  cost  of 

ratt’s  Dog  Cakes 

is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  health  of 
your  dog? 

The  quality  of 

SPRATT’S  DOG  CAKES 
and  PUPPY  BISCUITS 

has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  raw  materials. 

These  foods  are  manufactured  according  to  an  invariable  standard  and 
contain  no  “dope,”  sugar  or  chemicals  of  any  kind. 

For  your  dog’s  sake  insist  on  SPRATT’S  and  SPRATT’S  only 

Write  for  sample  and  catalogue  containing 
information  in  regard  to  kennel  management,  etc. 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Montreal 

_ _ _ Factory  also  in  London,  England 


BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner— 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickary  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Mt.  Riga 
Rap 

Manitoba  Rap 
King’s  Sistei 

The  producin; 
sire  of  42  win¬ 
ners  in  the  first 
generation 
FEE  $25 

Here  is  Manitoba  Rap’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  son.  One  of  the  handsomest  point¬ 
ers  in  America  and  has  the  best  head  of 
any  pointer  living.  Has  more  dash,  fire 
and  snan  than  did  his  sire,  and  is  proving 
his  worth. 

PACE  &  ROWE,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  1 1 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 
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Hotel 
Chamberlin 


No  matter  what  you  want 
in  a  vacation,  The  Chamberlin 
has  it. 


Is  it  Southern  Cooking?  —  not  a 
“Mammy”  in  the  South  can  beat  The 
Chamberlin  cuisine. 


Is  it  Medicinal  Baths  ? — we  dupli¬ 
cate  every  treatment  given  at  Vichy, 
Aix,  Carlsbad,  Nauheim  or  Harrogate, 
under  the  best  professional  skill. 


HERE’S  comfort,  health  and 
happy  excitement  for  you 
from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve. 


Is  it  Golf? — right,  bring  your  clubs; 
The  Chamberlin  provides  a  peach  of 
a  Course,  Eighteen  Holes. 

Is  it  Swimming? — right,  the  salt 
water  bathing  in  the  big.  Sun-lit 
Sea  Pool  is  great. 

Is  it  Sunshine? — we’re  drenched 
with  it,  ozone  too. 


I 


Is  it  Social  Life? — the  Naval  and  Military  officers  stationed  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  Fortress  Monroe  give  a  fine  zest  to  The  Chamberlin  dances. 

In  any  event,  write  for  our  special  booklet,  “Golf” — it  contains  the 
first  Aeroplane  Map  of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America. 

Address 

GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  MGR,,  Fortress  Monroe^  Va. 


May  /  Send  You 
Some  Fine  Cigars? 

These  are  hand-made,  clear  Havana,  of 
selected  leaf. 

Rich,  mellow  and  fragrant — a  gentleman’s 
smoke,  at  rock  bottom  price. 

This  is  really  the  way  to  buy  your  cigars. 

Let  me  send  you  a  trial  box  of  50  Puritanas 
or  Panetalas  for  $3.50,  postpaid. 

My  price  list  will  interest  you,  write  for  it. 

$L  ©e  &gro 

Manufacturer 

130  East  28th  St.  NEW  YORK 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers..  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  iOc.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


Use  Perfection  Dog  Food 
At  Our  Expense 

Send  $3.50  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and 
if  not  the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your 
money  will  be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  re¬ 
turn  freight.  Cooked,  ready  to  feed;  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration — feeding  instructions  sent  with 
each  shipment.  Order  today 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  K 
165  Gladstone  A?e. ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Factory,  Battle  Creek 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  .  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 

YOUR  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

TO  OWN  A  FINE  BRED  HUNTING  DOG  AT 
A  CLOSED  SEASON  PRICE— We  have  left  from 
our  annual  dog  sale  a  limited  number  of  the 
best  trained  Setters  and  Pointers,  Foxhounds  and 
Coonhounds,  Rabbithounds,  and  Squirrel  dogs,  we 
have  ever  offered  for  sale,  that  we  are  closing 
out  for  less  than  cost.  Write  us  for  just  what 
you  want  in  first  letter,  and  you  will  get  a  prompt 
reply,  that  will  please  you.  Powells  Valley  Ken¬ 
nels,  Jonesville,  Va.  (1  t> 


can  be  a  complete  success  or  a  dismal  failure,  depending  upon  the  reliability 
of  your  equipment,  or  the  lack  of  it. 

With  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells,  complete 
satisfaction  is  assured  and  the  plumpness  of  the  game  pockets  depends  entirely 
on  the  shooting  ability  of  the  hunter. 

With  a  reliable  Winchester  gun,  functioning  perfectly,  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  Winchester  Ammunition,  inspiring  confidence  by  its  uniformity 
and  trustworthiness,  any  red-blooded  man  is  justified  in  leaving  business 
worries  behind,  for  a  day  or  so  of  relaxation  in  the  open. 

After  fifty  years’  experience  in  building  superior  arms  and  ammunition, 
it  is  only  natural  that  when  guns  are  mentioned,  the  average  shooter  instantly 
thinks  of  the  standard  brand  by  which  all  others  are  measured. 


WINCHESTER. 


Great  size,  ponderous  motor  and  useless 
weight  are  no  longer  necessary  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  luxury,  comfort  and  power. 


ill  the  appointments 


offers  all  the  beauty,  dignity  and  grace 
—all  the  comfort  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  cars,  and 
the  added  advantages  of  easy  handling  and  economy  of  upkeep 
due  to  a  scientific  application  of  power  to  weight. 

Mechanically,  the  new  Oldsmobile  is  true  to  the  principles 
that  have  won  for  it  a  reputation  for  power  and  dependability. 

Models  adapted  to  every  need— Eights  and  Sixes— 

$1095  to  $1307. 

Write  for  particulars 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  Lansing,  Michigan 


JULY  1917 


A  BOOK  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  in  a  “pal” 
to  “pal”  style  from  actual  fishing  experiences. 
The  basses,  muskellonge,  pike,  pickerel,  wall¬ 
eyed  pike  and  trout  treated  in  a  thorough  manner  as 
to  habits  and  peculiarities.  Baits  and  lures  that  at¬ 
tract  game  fish,  and  how  to  use  them.  Simple  and 
expert  methods  of  bait  and  fly  casting.  Tbe  reason 
for  each  piece  of  tackle  and  how  to  use  it.  The 


fighting  actions  of  game  fish  from  strike  to  landing 
net.  Seasonable  facts  that  affect  the  fishing  condi¬ 
tions.  Information  that  will  be  found  invaluable  to 
the  beginner  and  the  experienced  angler. 

Handsomely  illustrated  on  cameo  paper,  and  a 
three-color  cover  jacket  showing  the  author  and  a 
U'A-lb.  wall-eyed  pike.  Net  $1.75. 


Take  Another  Look  at  Forest  &  Stream’s  Black  Bass  Cover  and  Then  Buy  the 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 


THIS  new  edition  is  revised  to  date  and  largely 
re-written.  Contains  “Book  of  the  Black  Bass” 
and  “More  About  the  Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history,  together  with 
a  practical  treatise  on  Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with 
a  full  account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle. 

Forest  and  Stream: 

Dr.  Henshall  has  given  the  angler  a  book  which,  as 
the  oystermen  say,  is  “full  measure  and  solid  meat.” 


The  angling  portion  of  the  book  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  thing  ever  written  upon  these  fishes.  It  is  clear, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  different  modes 
of  fishing,  and  is  accompanied  by  cuts  of  the  manner 
of  holding  the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams  of  the 
mode  of  throwing  the  fly  so  that  it  seems  to  us  as  if 
the  merest  tyro  could  soon  become  an  expert  by  care¬ 
fully  reading  this  book  and  following  its  instructions. 
Not  only  is  it  a  book  for  the  beginner,  but  it  is  one 
that  no  angler  can  afford  to  do  without. 

140  Illustrations.  Net  $1 .75 

STEWART  &  KIDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  U.S. A. 

The  Forest  &  Stream  Book  Department  will  supply  either  of  the  above  books  at  $1.75  each,  delivery  charges  prepaid 

ADDRESS  118  EAST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  announce  the  publication  of 

Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing 

A  Practical  Book  on  the  Popular  Fresh  Water  Game  Fish,  the  Tackle  Necessary  and  How  to  Use  It 

|T\  ¥  "V"  ¥  ¥7  \  ¥^  U  ¥  ¥  Editor  of  "The  National  Sportsman”  and  Fishing  Editor  of  " The 

Chicago  Herald,”  President  of  "The  American  Anglers’  League’ 

Net  $1 .75.  Postage  Extra 
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Books  for  Sportsmen 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  PRESENTS  A  CHOICE 
SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  AND  AUTHORITA¬ 
TIVE  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

PRICES  ON  ALL  BOOKS  INCLUDES  DELIVERY  CHARGES 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers 
the  history,  breeding  and  training  of  these 
useful  dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book 
on  the  subject. 

Those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  train  their 
dogs  to  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  either  as 
companions  or 
for  hunting  will 
find  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  prac¬ 
tical  instructions 
on  the  subjects  of 
general  training, 
retrieving,  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving, 
and  work  on 
squirrels,  rabbits, 
partridges,  etc. 

There  are  im¬ 
portant  chapters 
devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding, 
kennel  manage¬ 
ment,  preparation 
for  and  handling 
in  the  show  ring, 
diseases  and  treat¬ 
ment  and  many  hints  and  instructions  of  great 
value  to  breeders  and  owners.  Price,  in 
cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 


By  WM,  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been 
covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and  the 

practical  side  of 
wing-shooting,  gun 
fitting,  the  master 
eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important 
questions  have  been 
treated  in  a  way  that 
will  enablie  either 
the  expert  or  the 
amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting 
with  a  gun  that  fits 
him  and  how  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  one  that 
does.  The  secrets  of 
success  in  trap  shoot¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  in  flight 
of  the  quail,  the 
jacksnipe,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  the  duck 
family  are  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  way  that 
will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 
Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  covered  and  the  important  lessons  are 

i  1 1  u  s  trated  by 
photographs  from 
life.  It  is  a  book 
well  calculated  to 
enable  the  ama¬ 
teur  to  become  a 
successful  train¬ 
er  and  handler. 

There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  The  Art 
of  Training,  Set¬ 
ters  vs.  Pointers, 
Selection  of  Pup¬ 
pies,  Naming 
Dogs,  Nomencla¬ 
ture,  Training 
Implement,  Know 
Thyself,  First 
Lessons,  Yard 
Breaking,  Point¬ 
ing  Instinct, 
Backing,  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults 
and  Vices,  Condi¬ 
tioning,  Don’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Prices,  cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA 


This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of  forty 
plates,  measuring  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by  J. 
L.  Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F.  Denton.  Sportsmen 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  the  cheap  and  fanciful 
chromos  so  frequently  circulated,  will  delight  in  this  superb 
collection  of  modern  sporting  art. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing, 
and  make  most  suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library, 
den,  or  any  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  Our  Special  Price  $2.00 


THE  CAMPERS  OWN  BOOK 

Written  By  Experts 

This  splendid,  authoritative  volume,  every  line  of  which  is  written 
by  experts,  consists  of  194  pages  and  15  handsome,  full  page  illustrations 
and  charts. 

Its  contents  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  camping 
and  camp  life,  and  the  following  special  contributions: 

“Horse  Sense”  in  the  Woods . By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Comfort  in  Camps . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

Suggestions  for  the  Sportsman’s  Outfit...  By  A.  K.  P.  Hardey  and 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 

Canoes  and  Canoeing . By  Edward  Breck 

What  To  Do  If  Lost . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

The  Black  Bass  and  His  Ways . By  Tarleton  Bean 

Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Field  Taxidermy  (with  charts) . By  J.  W.  Edward 

Pointers  for  Anglers . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Photographic  Hints . By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

Don’t  fail  to  send  immediately  for  a  copy  of  this  handy  volume. 
It  will  surely  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  $2.00  book  pub¬ 
lished,  and  as  the  supply  is  limited,  we  recommend  that  you  send 
in  your  order  immediately. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST 


Dumb  Dell  of  Drookfield,  John  Taintor 

Foote  . $1.35 

The  Book  of  Eagles,  John  Taintor  Foote  .60 

Out  of  Doors,  Emerson  Hough .  1.35 

Let  Us  Go  Afield,  Emerson  Hough . 1,35 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Hahits  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  Eugene  McCarthy  .  1,75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Library 

Edition  .  3.75 

The  Story  of  the  Trapper,  A.  C.  Laut..  1.40 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies,  John 
Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford..  2.50 

Insect  Life,  John  Henry  Comstock .  2.00 

The  Book  of  Forestry,  F.  F.  Moon .  2.00 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  in  Disease, 

Wesley  Mills,  M.D .  2.50 

Art  of  Taxidermy,  John  Rowley .  2.25 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Pocket 

Edition  .  4,25 

Bird-Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 

Our  Common  Birds,  Frank  M.  Chap¬ 
man  .  2.25 

Through  Central  Africa,  James  Barnes..  4.00 

Big  Game  of  Africa,  R.  Tjader .  3.50 

Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 

Hunter,  Mishack  Browning  .  1.50 

Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in 

Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  2.75 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,  A.  Radcliffe 

Vacation  Camping  for  Girls,  Jeannette 

Marks  .  l.io 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  S.  K. 

Hutton  .  3.50 

Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds 

E.  Tor  day  . 3,50 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa,  C.  H. 

Stignand  .  2.50 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wildnerness 

Road,  H.  A.  Bruce  .  1,50 

Complete  Science  of  Fly  Fishing  and 

Spinning,  Fred  G.  Shaw  .  6.00 

True  Stories  of  Great  Americans: 

Davy  Crockett  . 50 

Daniel  Boone  . ’  .50 

Sam  Houston  . .50 

Geo.  S.  Bryan  . . 

Hunting  Camps  in  Woods  and  Wilder¬ 
ness,  H.  Heskith  Prichard .  4,00 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  Jessie  H. 

Bancroft  and  Wm.  Dean  Pulvermacher.  1.50 
The  Way  to  Study  Birds,  John  Dryden 
Kuser  .  1,50 


Don  t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Department.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  any  book 
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Shooting  for  Boys 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins 

Author  of  “Manual  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy,”  etc. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  the  boy 
who  is  fascinated  with  guns  and 
their  mechanism — and  what  red- 
blooded  boy  is  not? — for  the  boy 
who  wants  to  be  a  dead  shot  like 
unto  Daniel  Boone  and  Buffalo  Bill ! 
The  author  believes  that  every  boy 
ought  to  be  a  shooter  and  that  shoot¬ 
ing  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world. 
He  says  to  the  boys:  “If  you  will 
learn  to  shoot  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  book,  you  will  be 
so  prepared  that  should  you  ever  be 
called  upon  to  protect  your  life,  your 
home  or  your  flag  you  will  be  able  to 
give  a  pretty  good  account  of  your¬ 
self.” 


An  Illustrated  Hand  Book 

“Shooting  for  Boys’’  is  not  a  hunting  book, 
but  one  instructing  the  boy  how  to  attain 
good  markmanship.  An  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  various  old-time  weapons  is 
given  as  an  introduction  to  the  modern 
gun,  which  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
all  its  various  forms.  This  presentation 
of  the  guns  adapted  especially  to  the  boy’s 
use  is  supplemented  with  much  valuable 
and  detailed  instruction,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  shoot  correctly  and  accurately. 
Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  target  range  and  for  the  formation 
of  shooting  clubs  for  boys.  Dr.  C.  Ward 
Crampton,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
New  York  Public  Schools,  says  of  it:  “It 
is  a  useful  and  readable  handbook.” 

12  mo.  Bound  in  cloth.  Sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  $1.50  net.  Postage  10  cents 
extra. 


SPECIAL 

Forest  &  Stream 

Book  Department 

will  All  your  order  for  $1.50  postage  pre¬ 
paid. 


UILDING  BOOK 

for  the 

NATURALIST, 

CAMP  DWELLER  and 
HOME  BUILDER 


BUNGALOWS,  CAMPS  AND  MOUNTAIN  HOUSES 

By  Wm.  Phillips  Comstock  and  C.  E.  Schermerhom. 

A.i.A. 

This  revised  edition  presents  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  thirty-two  different  architects,  a  special  article  on 
the  '•Planning  of  the  Bungalow,”  and  a  plate  of 
twenty-two  different  schemes  for  laying  out  of  floor 
plans.  200  Illustrations,  80  designs,  126  pages.  Cloth. 
Price  $2.00. 

FARM  BUILDINGS— HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM 

By  W,  E.  Frudden,  Architect. 

A  booklet  of  practical  information  for  the  rural 
carpenter  and  contractor.  Contents — Introductory, 
General  Farm  Bams,  Hog  Houses,  Cribs  and  Gran¬ 
aries,  Poultry  Houses,  Miscellaneous  Farm  Buildings, 
Handy  Devices,  Farm  Fences  and  Farm  Houses. 
Paper.  Price  $1.00. 

RUMF0RD  FIREPLACES^AND  HOW  THEY  ARE 
MADE 

By  G.  Curtis  Gillespie.  M.E.,  Architect. 

Containing  Benjamin.  Count  of  Rumford’s,  essay  on 
"Proper  Fireplace  Construction.”  With  nearly  200 
illustrations,  including  the  original  Rumford  draw¬ 
ings,  one  hundred  andiron  designs,  mantels  and  other 
details  and  fixtures.  One  12mo.  volume:  illuminated 
cover.  Price  $2.00. 

Postage  Prepaid. 

FREE — Catalogue  of  Architectural,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Books.  (64  pages.) 

FREE — Sample  copy  “Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing,”  a  magazine  devoted  to  Contem¬ 
porary  Architectural  Construction. 

THE  WM.  T.  COMSTOCK  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

23  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Zane  Grey  has  written  many  fine 
books,  but  here  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
He  has  written  of  wonderful  horses 
before,  but  Wildfire  outruns  them  all. 
He  has  written  often  of  men  and 
women  who  loved  adventure  and  had 
their  fill  of  it,  but  here  in  this  story 
of  a  Centaur  community  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  passions  of  his  characters 
are  as  natural  in  the  wild  country  in 
which  they  lived  as  the  adventures 
and  passions  told  of  primitive  peoples 
in  fabled  Greece. 

Published  by 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Price  $1.35 — Postage  Extra 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Book  Dept.  Price  $1*4.  5  Postpaid 


Two  Important 
Out-Door  Books 

Glacier 

National  Park 

Its  Trails  and  Treasures 
By  Katherine  S.  Bemis 

and 

Mathilda  E.  Holtz 


A  friendly  guide  to  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Playground” — the  only 
book  of  the  kind  on  Glacier 
Park,  America’s  new  Al¬ 
pine  wonderland,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
book  for  all  sportsmen,  all 
lovers  of  out  of  doors.  Fully 
illustrated  with  photographs 
and  containing  chapters  on 
the  Alpine  flora  of  the  Park, 
Indian  legends,  etc. 

12  mo.  Net  $2.00 


Rifles 

and  Shotguns 

By  Warren  H.  Miller 

Editor  of  “Field  and  Stream,” 
author  of  “Camp  Craft,”  etc. 

On  the  art  of  rifle  and  shot¬ 
gun  shooting  for  big  game 
and  feathered  game;  present¬ 
ing  exactly  the  sort  of  prac¬ 
tical,  semi-technical  informa¬ 
tion  every  sportsman  needs 
and  should  possess.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
military  rifle,  military  shoot¬ 
ing  tests  and  the  curriculum 
of  the  National  Rifle  Associ¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Miller  discusses 
Rifle  Mechanics,  Sights  and 
Targets,  Trigger  Release, 
The  .22  Rifle,  Clay  Bird  Tar¬ 
gets,  Drop  Shooting,  Shot 
Gun  Mechanics,  Snap  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Aiming  at  Big  Game, 
Two  Rifles  for  the  Poor 
Man,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings.  Octavo.  Net  $2.00 
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Company 

Publishers,  New  York 
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“It  is  My 


Patriotic  Duty 


CSBI 

vm 


to  keep  myself  physically  and  mentally  fit.  Since  the  war  started  I  have  been 
under  so  much  pressure  and  strain  that  I  feel  most  ‘in.’  I  owe  my  country  ioo'c 
efficiency  in  my  business  in  order  that  the  great  burden  of  the  war  may  be  borne 
with  the  least  disturbance  to  prosperity. 

“Therefore,  I  am  going  to  take  two  weeks  off  and  go  out  into  the  great  outdoors 
and  fish  and  rest..  I  am  going  to  forget  everything  and  enjoy  life  in  the  open  in 
order  that  I  may  better  serve  my  country.  I  shall  take  with  me  my  full  kit  of 
‘Bristol’  Rods  and  Meek  Reels.  I  will  let  the  speckled  beauties  and  the  bass  and 
the  ‘muskies’  and  salmon  and  pike  and  lakers  thrill  the  cobwebs  out  of  my  brain, 
and  the  stagnation  of  winter  but  of  my  body,  and  the  languor  of  spring  fever 
out  of  my  blood  until  I  will  come  home  a  new  man  full  of  the  joy  of  living  and 
the  zest  of  fighting.  That  is  my  program.  How  does  it  strike  you?  Come  on 
with  me,  old  pal.  You  need  it  just  as  much  as  I  do.” 

16,000  sporting  goods  dealers  handle  “Bristol”  Rods  and  Meek  Reels.  There 
is  a  dealer  right  near  you.  If  he  hasn’t  the  particular  rod  or  reel  that  you  want, 
he  can  quickly  get  it  for  you.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  it,  we  will 
supply  you  by  mail  at  catalogue  prices. 

Be  sure  that  the  trade  mark  “Bristol,”  as  shown  above,  is  on  every  rod.  If 
it  is  not  there  on  the  reel  seat,  it  is  not  a  genuine  “Bristol”  Rod. 

Write  at  once  for  “Bristol”  and  Meek  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co., 

84  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Also  Makers  of  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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A  DEERDOM  FARTHEST  WEST 

CURRY  COUNTY,  OREGON,  AFFORDS  A  VAST  REFUGE  FOR 
DEER  FLEEING  BEFORE  THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  PIONEER 


HUNTING  grounds  are  becoming 
scarcer  and  more  remote.  Each  year 
the  homestead  cabins  move  farther 
up  the  creeks  and  canyons,  hoof-prints  like 
two  half-moons  less  thickly  dot  the  trails 
and  watering  places.  Each  season  opens 
upon  a  diminishing  supply  of  deer. 

Only  one  district  remains  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  herds  exist  still  in  almost  their  original 
multitudes.  In  Curry  county,  Oregon — 
probably  the  least  explored  county  in  the 
United  States— the  Indian  is  practically  ex¬ 
tinct,  but  his  quarry  continues  to  graze 
throughout  the  smoky  range,  unthinned 
now  by  the  flint-tipped  arrow  and  un¬ 
thinned  still  by  the  white  man’s  rifle  or  by 
panthers  growling  at  the  feast. 

Curry  county,  rugged  and  mountainous, 
is  almost  a  million  acres  in  extent.  Some¬ 
thing  like  half  of  this  great  area  is  un¬ 
surveyed.  Along  its  rim  and  up  and  down 
its  one  big  river  forest  rangers,  miners, 
hikers  and  hunters  go.  It  has  two  thou¬ 
sand  people  living  upon  its  seashore  edge, 
but  its  deep  interior,  shimmering  under 
summer  heat  and  white  under  winter  snow, 
is  without  trails  and  without  visitors.  On 
the  tops  of  high  buttes  from  which  the 
smoke  of  campfires  has  never  been  glimpsed, 
and  in  zigzag  canyons  that  have  never 
echoed  to  a  rifle  shot,  live  ancient  bucks 
that  do  not  know  what  a  man  looks  like. 
It  is  a  thicketfd  and  protected  breeding 
place,  a  vast  refuge,  a  broad  pastureland. 

There  are  ten  times  as  many  deer  in 
Curry  county  as  there  are  people,  four 
times  as  many  deer  as  there  are  cattle,  more 
deer  than  there  are  horses,  hogs,  sheep 
and  goats  put  together.  No  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  multiplying  under  care  has  reached 
an  equal  population.  One  forth  of  the  deer 
of  the  Pacific  slope  are  in  this  county.  An 
approximate  census  places  the  number  at 
20,000 — more  deer  than  in  any  other  county 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  western¬ 
most  county  on  the  mainland  of  the  na¬ 
tion — the  westernmost  and  the  wildest. 
Fleeing  before  the  march  of  the  pioneer, 
the  deer  have  taken  their  last  stand  in 


By  ALFRED  POWERS 

’Neath  midnight  moons,  o’er  moistening 
dews , 

In  vestments  of  the  chase  arrayed 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues. 

The  hunter — and  the  deer — a  shade. 

these  recesses,  have  found  here  a  last  re¬ 
treat,  a  final  habitat. 

ROGUE  RIVER  splits  the  county  in 
two.  It  is  the  king  of  deer  streams. 
From  the  interior  on  the  south  ex¬ 
ploring  deer  come  to  its  southern  bank, 
from  the  north  they  come  to  its  northern 
•  bank,  and  lifting  dripping  muzzles  from 
the  water  they  regard  each  other  across 
the  rippled  current.  Thus  the  river  is  a 
double  borderland  of  deer.  Hunting  for 
grass  that  is  a  bit  sweeter  they  leave  their 
thicketed  security.  The  hunter  comes 
along  the  forest  trail  that  parallels  the 
river.  And  from  among  deerdom,  they 
pass  into  record  and  recollection. 

The  river  is  lined  and  the  country  is 


Exploring  Deer  Come  to  the  Banks 


dotted  with  buttes,  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet 
high.  On  the  very  tops  of  these  buttes 
are  big  open  spaces  of  grass,  and  these 
lofty  prairies  are  favorite  grazing  places. 
The  deer  crop  the  tender  herbage  and 
grind  it  up  in  noisy  mastication,  looking 
lazily  down  upon  the  sparkling  river  and 
out  upon  the  blue  reaches  of  their  vast 
solitude. 

Many  hunters  visit  Curry  county  annu¬ 
ally,  but  hunters,  panthers  and  severe  win¬ 
ters  together  have  not  made  appreciable 
inroads  upon  this  wonderful  supply  of  deer. 
Last  winter  the  snows  were  unusually 
heavy,  and  as  many  as  18,  mostly  old  and 
superannuated  bucks,  were  found  dead  in 
a  place.  Panthers,  giving  up  their  cus¬ 
tomary  method  of  crouching  and  lying  in 
wait,  would  combine  in  threes  and  fours 
to  stalk  the  deer  and  pounce  upon  them  as 
they  floundered  helplessly  in  the  snow. 
But  in  spite  of  these  three  agencies  of  de¬ 
struction,  the  deer  seem  to  breed  and  mul¬ 
tiply  in  increasing  numbers.  There  is 
hardly  a  hat  in  Curry  county  that  does 
not  hang  at  night  upon  a  buckhorn.  There 
shoes  are  tied  with  buckskin  and  from  the 
center  of  the  table  rises  the  savory  odor 
of  venison.  But  upon  a  thousand  hills 
and  in  a  thousand  canyons  nubbly  horns 
are  lengthening,  tender  skin  is  thickening 
and  tiny  hams  are  growing  to  luscious 
fullness.  The  replenishing  birth  of  spring 
stays  greater  than  the  death  of  fall  and 
winter. 

Sociable  and  gregarious,  these  deer  are 
occasionally  seen  in  herds  of  forty  and 
often  in  herds  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  They 
often  trespass  upon  a  settler’s  crops,  and 
he  gets  even  by  substituting  venison  for 
roasting  ears  and  cabbage.  One  of  the 
dozen  little  streams  that  flow  athwart  the 
county  is  called  Hunter’s  creek.  Hunters 
start  out  from  Gold  Beach,  the  county  seat, 
at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  return  with 
a  buck  at  10  in  the  morning,  three  hours 
later.  Deer  in  Curry  county  do  not  have 
simply  a  fabled  existence :  they  are  present 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  and  branching  horns. 
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Beware  the 
Deadly  Amanita! 

By  ALBERT  A.  HANSEN 


THE  ever-increasing  cost  of  living, 
which  has  been  so  marked  of  recent 
years,  has  inspired  widespread  search 
in  various  fields  for  foods  which  may  be 
economically  and  easily  procured.  And  so 
the  attention  of  food-economists,  of  late, 
has  been  turned  seriously  toward  mush¬ 
rooms  as  a  cheap,  convenient  and  nourish¬ 
ing  source  of  food. 

This  recent  tendency  renders  particular¬ 
ly  pertinent  a  warning  against  a  group  of 
mushrooms  which  exist  abundantly  in  the 
woods,  and  are  known  to  be  dangerously 
and  sometimes  fatally  poisonous  to  the  un¬ 
wary  collector  who  foolishly  persists  in  the 
indiscriminate  and  promiscuous  eating  of 
mushrooms.  The  group  referred  to  is  the 
amanita  mushrooms,  made  up  of  several 
species,  which  include  the  fly  amanita  or 
fly-poison,  and  the  deadly  amanita  or  “de¬ 
stroying  angel.”  The  deadly  property  of 
the  amanita  has  been  a  matter  of  truthful 
tradition  since  Babylonian  times ;  its  list 
of  victims  includes  many  who  were  famous 
and  illustrious.  And  in  modern  times  the 
fame  of  the  deadly  amanita  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  cunning  and  diabolical  uses 
to  which  it  has  been  put  by  master  crimi¬ 
nals. 

All  persons  who  contemplate  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  mushrooms  should  be  acquainted  ac¬ 
curately  with  the  deadly  amanita,  a  dan¬ 


DEADLY  AMANITA:  Stages  of  development  in  this  highly  dangerous 
plant,  which  contains  a  poison  for  which  no  antidote  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Note  the  “death-cup”  at  the  base  of  the  stalk,  which  may  exist 
several  inches  below  ground.  This  mushroom  is  extremely  variable  in  its 
characteristics;  hence  it  is  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  identify. 


FIR-CONE  AMANITA:  A  species  of 
Amanita  which  matures  into  a  stately  and 
handsome  plant,  sometimes  attaining  a  foot  in 
height.  Conflicting  statements  are  on  record 
as  to  its  poisonous  character.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  poisonous,  but  not  so  dangerous  as 
the  Deadly  Amanita. 


gerous  and  common  inhabitant  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  woods.  This  plant  outlaw  frequents 
the  woodlands  in  practically  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  July  to  late  October, 
seemingly  preferring  the  pine  woods, 
where  it  grows  in  greatest  abundance. 
One  of  its  characteristics,  which  aids  us  in 
recognizing  the  amanita,  is  the  “death-cup,” 
which  forms  below  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk.  When  very  young, 
this  cup  surrounds  the  entire 
plant ;  hence  mushrooms  in 
the  “button”  stage  should 
never  be  gathered  for  food. 
And  in  the  older  plants,  the 
death-cup  is  frequently  lost 
through  decay  or  the  ravages 
of  insects.  Many  of  the 
amanita  are  strikingly  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance ;  their  at¬ 
tractiveness  renders  them  all 
the  more  dangerous.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  are  poisonous  and 
should  be  shunned. 

Occasionally  a  poisonous 
mushroom  may  enter  the  col¬ 
lector’s  basket  by  mistake.  If 
signs  of  digestive  distress  are 
experienced  a  few  hours  after 
mushrooms  have  been  eaten, 
an  emetic  should  be  promptly 
used.  If  relief  is  not  thus  ob¬ 
tained  within  eight  hours  after 
the  meal,  a  physician  should 
promptly  be  consulted.  The 
poisonous  principle  in  one  spe¬ 
cies  of  amanita  is  termed  mus- 
carin ;  its  fatal  activity  is  due 
to  the  deadening  effect  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  heart.  An 
antidote,  atropine,  will  per¬ 
haps  save  the  life  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim,  but  it  should 
be  administered  in  extremely 
small  amounts  and  only  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent 
physician.  One  of  the  amani¬ 
tas,  however,  contains  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  poison 


for  which  no  antidote  has  ever  been  de¬ 
vised,  and  death  inevitably  results. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked  of 
the  mushroom  expert  is :  What  test  may  I 
apply  in  order  to  discover  whether  a  mush¬ 
room  is  dangerous? 

The  answer  must  always  be :  There  is 
no  infallible  test— unless  one  desires  to  eat 
the  mushroom,  which  might  prove  a  fatal 
test. 

One  frequently  hears  it  stated  that  white- 
gilled  forms  are  poisonous,  or  that  mush¬ 
rooms  whose  skin  will  not  peel  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  or  that  the  death-cup  is  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  of  poisonous  species,  etc.  These 
statements  are  all  false  and  misleading. 


REDDISH  AMANITA:  A  large, 
edible  species,  readily  distinguish¬ 
able  from  all  other  Amanitas  by  the 
flesh,  ordinarily  white,  turning  red 
upon  becoming  bruised.  The  en¬ 
tire  plant  has  a  reddish  hue,  but 
the  gills  are  whitish.  Note  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  the  veil  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cap,  and 
the  absence  of  the  “death-cup.” 
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For  instance,  it  is  quite  true  that  almost 
all  forms  possessing  the  death-cup  are  poi¬ 
sonous,  but  the  absence  of  the  death-cup  is 
not  a  certain  indication  of  edibility,  for 
several  species  exist  which  do  not  have 
the  cup  but  nevertheless  are  very  poison¬ 
ous. 

There  is  only  one  safe  rule  to  follow: 
limit  yourself  to  a  few  forms  which  you 
know  absolutely  to  be  harmless  and  edible. 
This  list  you  may  gradually  add  to ;  but 
proceed  with  caution,  since  one  false  step 
may  prove  fatal. 

A  more  popular  knowledge  of  mush¬ 
rooms  and  toadstools  will  greatly  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  those  who  love  nature, 
and  will  open  up  a  new  field  of  palatable 
and  cheap  foods.  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  mushrooms  will  add  a  pleasant 
variety  to  the  diet  and  materially  reduce 
the  rapidly  soaring  cost  of  living. 


[A  wider  popular  knowledge  'of  the 
mushrooms  would,  as  suggested,  be  very 
interesting  to  a  large  number  of  people, 
and  would  add  something  to  the  food  sup¬ 
ply.  Such  wider  knowledge  may  readily  be 
had  by  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  subject  to  send  for  a  little  work  en¬ 
titled  “Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms,” 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Alphonso  Murrill,  assistant 
director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den.  With  this  interesting  volume,  which 
describes  all  the  mushrooms,  comes  a 
large  colored  chart  showing  in  one  group 
all  the  edible  mushrooms;  in  another  all 
the  poisonous  ones.  The  book,  which  is 
much  condensed — it  has  less  than  100 


pages — contains  brief  accounts  of  the  ed¬ 
ible  mushrooms,  the  poisonous  mushrooms, 
and  the  proper  way  of  preparing  and  cook¬ 
ing  mushrooms.  This  is  followed  by  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  different  species  of  mush¬ 
rooms  edible  and  poisonous,  together  with 
a  glossary  of  the  terms  used,  a  list  of  the 
edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms  which  are 


SHEATHED  AMANITOPSIS: 
An  edible  mushroom  which 
greatly  resembles  one  of  the  highly 
poisonous  forms  of  Amanita  to 
which  it  is  closely  related.  The 
plant  is  brittle  and  fragile,  varying 
in  color  from  almost  white  to  gray 
and  brown.  The  Amanitopsis  is 
an  example  of  an  edible  mushroom 
possessing  the  “death-cup,”  proving 
the  fallacious  character  of  the 
popular  belief;  however,  it  is  good 
practice  to  avoid  all  forms  having  a 
“death-cup”  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  dangerous  mushrooms.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  some  poison¬ 
ous  species  do  not  possess  the 
“death-cup.” 


figured  on  the  chart,  and  a  list  of  the 
edible  mushrooms,  prepared  by  Dr.  Chas. 
H.  Peck,  former  state  botanist  of  New 
York,  who  studied  fungi  for  fifty  years. 

The  work  is  a  compendium  that  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  everyone  who 
is  interested  in  mushrooms,  but  of  every¬ 
one  who  lives  in  the  country  where  the 
mushrooms  grow.  With  this  volume  at 
hand  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  using 
any  mushroom  that  is  poisonous.  The  de¬ 
scription  and  chart  constitute  an  ample  pro¬ 
tection  to  one  who  is  willing  to  use  them 
carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

Dr.  Murrill  has  performed  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  by  preparing  these  publications,  which 
may  be  had  by  sending  $2.00  to  him — Dr. 
W.  A.  Murrill,  Bronxwood  Park,  New 
York  City. — Editor  ] 


THE  OUTDOOR  ROUTE  TO  HEALTH 


being  fitted  to  return  to  the  world  of  in¬ 
dustry. 


HOW  WISCONSIN  HELPS  ITS  TUBERCULOSIS  CONVA¬ 
LESCENTS  BACK  TO  STRENGTH  AND  USEFULNESS 

By  WARREN  B.  BULLOCK 


CAPITALIZING,  in  terms  of  health,  a 
summer  resort  for  the  economic  good 
of  the  state,  and  giving  those  who 
have  been  sick  a  chance  to  work  their  way 
back  to  health  in  an  ideal  spot  in  the  forest 
wilderness  of  northern  Wisconsin,  is  one 
of  the  unique  ventures  upon  which  that 
state  is  now  engaged.  At  Tomahawk 
lake,  a  few  miles  north  of  Rhinelander,  the 
state  conducts  a  camp  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  been  cured  of  tuberculosis 
but  need  light  work  outdoors  to  fit  them 
for  returning  to  their  former  vocations. 
While  they  are  building  roads,  building 
houses,  working  in  gardens,  and  doing  all 
the  rough  work  of  the  pioneer,  the  patients 
are  being  brought  back  from  an  economic 
drain  to  a  credit  balance  on  the  state’s 
books,  financially  and  economically. 

The  state  convalescent  camp  has  recently 
acquired  a  new  root  cellar,  that  is  always 
filled  with  vegetables  raised  in  the  camp 
garden.  It  is  built  of  logs,  and  from  the 
felling  of  the  trees  to  the  filling  of  the 
finished  building  with  the  garden  products, 
all  the  work  was  done  by  the  patients  at 
the  camp. 

Each  man  works  from  one  to  four  hours 
a  day.  Thus  it  takes  three  or  four  men  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  one  healthy  man 


would  in  a  day;  but  the  building  stands  a 
monument  to  the  spirit,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  endurance  of  the  men.  And 
every  log  is  a  testimonial  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  of  the  value  of  this  unique  camp, 
where  arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis  are 


ARDEN ING  is  one  of  the  lighter 
manual  tasks  by  which  the  patients 
are  fitted  to  go  back  home  and  re¬ 
turn  to  former  positions,  or  new  ones, 
with  physical  strength  enough  to  insure 
their  being  able  to  do  a  day’s  work  with¬ 
out  relapse.  And  during  the  summer, 
enough  garden  truck  was  raised  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  state  institution  for  the 
(continued  on  page  328) 


The  patients  decided  to  build  a  storehouse  of  logs  for  their  garden  produce 
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BASS  AS  GAMY  FIGHTERS 

WHEN,  WHERE  AND  HOW  THEY  FEED.  HOW 
THEY  TAKE  A  PLUG  AND  WHY  WE  LOOSE  THEM 


NUMEROUS  experiments  I  made  with 
plugs  last  fall  helped  a  little  to  solve 
the  vexing  problem  of  why  I  fre¬ 
quently  lost  9  bass  out  of  io  strikes — which 
many  expert  plug  fishermen  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  experience.  It  will  be  necessary  first 
to  explain  some  of  their  peculiarities  and 
characteristic  hab¬ 
its,  and  the  ways 
bass  use  to  gain 
their  natural  food. 

The  following  re¬ 
marks  are  set 
down  after  some 
careful  study  and 
with  the  hope  that 
they  will  encour¬ 
age  other  angling 
readers  of  Forest 
and  Stream  to 
contribute  their 
experiences,  s  o 
that  through  joint 
action  there  may 
be  devised  plugs 
more  perfect  as 
lures  than  any  yet 
invented. 

I  would  decid¬ 
edly  prefer  hav¬ 
ing  bass  exclu¬ 
sively  taken  on 
the  fly,  but  such  I 
fear  will  be  im¬ 
possible  at  least 
’til  they  are  more 
inclined  to  feed 
on  natural  insects, 
which  at  present 
is  only  on  rare  oc¬ 
casions.  You  will 
often  see  large  in¬ 
sects  (drakes) 
floating  alive  at 
the  surface  un¬ 
molested,  right 
over  where  you 
are  certain  bass 
are  located.  We 
all  know  large 
bucktail  flies  and 
spinners  only  get 
responsive  strikes 
or  a  rise  when  in 
active  motion. 

U  n  question  - 
ably  the  greatest 
.  food  consumption 
of  bass  aie  min¬ 
nows,  the  young 
of  catfish,  sunfish, 
perch,  chub  and 
dace.  These  are  pursued  with  relentless 
vigor  towards  evening  and  through  the 
night,  mostly  in  the  shallows.  In  the  day¬ 
time,  if  bass  feed  at  all  they  scour  the 
lake  or  river  bed  for  insect  creepers,  of 
which  myriads  are  constantly  emerging 
from  the  weed,  sand  or  pebbles,  to  ascend 


By  LOUIS  RHEAD 

upwards  for  a  change  into  the  flying  insect. 
Crawfish,  helgramites  and  young  lampers 
creep  from  their  hiding  places  mostly  after 
dark,  and  they  also  furnish  what  may  be 
called  “bottom  food”  for  bass. 

We  should  libel  the  bass  to  call  it  a 
“hog,”  for  I  never  caught  one  stuffed  full 


up  to  the  eyes  with  food,  such  as  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  with  trout.  But  trout  in  May 
and  June  feed  all  the  time,  day  and  night, 
yet  still  respond  for  more.  Bass  are  more 
often  unresponsive;  in  other  words  they 
are  not  always  feeding  and  won’t  respond 
’til  they  take  a  notion.  Failing  to  get  a 


strike  on  lampers  from  three  nice  bass 
plainly  seen  in  the  water,  I  threw  in  the 
last  live  uninjured  lamper;  it  floated,  kick¬ 
ing,  Jght  by  the  fish  in  plain  sight,  but  , 
without  a  move  on  their  part — about  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  7  that  even¬ 
ing  I  caught  all  three  fish  on  an  artificial 

crawfish. 

At  rare  inter¬ 
vals  bass  will  take 
toll  on  movable 
surface  food  — 
young  muskrats, 
frogs,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  and  the  like. 

It  is  certain  the 
lively  action  of 
these  creatures  in¬ 
duce  bass  to  run 
up  and  strike. 
Without  doubt, 
this  surface  food 
forms  the  basis, 
or  rather  the  rea¬ 
son,  why  plugs 
entice  bass — some¬ 
times  pickerel  and 
pike,  the  latter 
more  especially 
when  use|d  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
trolling  methods. 

I  have  often 
watched  how 
slowly  bass  move 
towards  live,  even 
kicking,  bait  that 
is  allowed  to  float 
gently  through  the 
w  a  t  e  r.  But  the 
quicker  you  move 
live  bait,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  strike 
of  the  fish.  It  is 
almost  certain 
bass  would  not 
touch  a  “still” 
plug.  —  Action 
alone  gets  the 
strike.  The  plug, 
no  matter  what 
shape  or  color,  if 
taken  at  all  must 
hook  the  fish  in¬ 
stantly  or  you  lose 
it,  and  for  that 
reason  if  bass 
grab  plugs  from 
the  side,  which  I 
believe  they  do, 
then  the  right 
hook  should  be  so 
attached  to  plugs  as  to  take  hold  and  keep 
them  fast. 

My  studies  have  proved  it  not  necessary 
to  disguise  or  hide  the  hook  from  the  keen 
vision  of  a  fish.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  hook,  or  numerous  hooks,  do  not  in 
(continued  on  page  312) 


HAUNTS  OF  BASS  AND  PIKE 


Fish  shallows  with  minnows,  grass  with  frogs  and  rocky  spots  with 
helgramites  and  crawfish.  Remember  these  insects  creep  from  their 
hiding  places  mostly  after  dark,  and  they  also  furnish  “bottom  food”  for  bass. 
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SPORT  FOR  THE  BAIT  CASTER 

SIMPLICITY  IN  CHOICE  OF  TACKLE  AND  THE  SATISFACTION 
THAT  COMES  OF  “THROWING  ’EM  BACK”  WILL  PROVIDE  IT 


By  GEORGE  S.  BROWN 


Worlds 


IF  you  are  an  enthusiast  and  like  to  go 
fishing  but  cannot  afford  to  buy  an 
expensive  outfit,  don’t  let  that  keep  you 
away  from  the  water.  Get  the  best  outfit  you 
can  afford  and  go  to  it.  If  your  heart  is  in 
it  and  you  play  fair,  you  can  have  worlds 
of  good  sport  with  a  50-cent  rod,  a  25-cent 
line  and  any  kind  of  hooks.  When  the 
scrap  is  over  and  you  glance  at  the  gamy 
little  warrior,  don’t  make  it  thumbs  down 
every  time.  Just  say  to  yourself:  “There’s 
one  less  fish  in  this  lake ;  one  less  chance 
of  a  strike.  He  gave  me  a 
lot  of  sport.  Do  I  really 
need  him?”  There’s  where 
the  real  sportsman  shows 
himself.  It’s  the  man  that 
counts,  not  the  tackle. 

I  have  a  weakness  for  ar¬ 
tificial  bait  casting.  I  like 
artificial  lures  because  they 
are  always  ready  at  any 
moment  and  also  because 
the  black  bass  like  or  dislike 
them  so  thoroughly  that 
many  an  old  bronzeback  has 
come  to  grief  from  biting 
them.  I  never  liked  to  wait 
for  a  fish  to  come  along  and 
find  my  bait — the  chances  of 
being  overlooked  seemed 
too  great — so  I  just  natural¬ 
ly  took  to  artificial  bait 
casting,  in  which  you  go 
looking  for  the  fish.  And 
I  like  to  cast  so  well  that  I 
really  believe  I  could  enjoy  fishing  that 
way  in  a  lake  containing  no  fish  at 
all! 

The  artificial  bait  caster  is  always  ready 
to  go  fishing  at  a  moment’s  notice.  All  of 
you  know  what  a  disagreeable  feature  live 
bait  is— bass  bait:  things  that  crawleth, 
wriggleth,  jumpeth  and  some  that  pincheth. 
Good  bait  those,  every  one ;  but  frequent¬ 
ly  hard  to  get  and  always  hard  to  keep. 
You  have  to  dig,  scoop,  grab,  buy  or 
steal  this  bait,  and  you  generally  do  this 
the  day  before  you  go  out  to  wrestle  with 
the  bass.  This  day  before  is  just  the  kind 
of  a  day  that  you  would  like  to  go  after 
bass — the  day  feels  like  it,  you  feel  like  it, 
that’s  why  you  thought  of  it.  The  next 
day,  the  day  that  you  do  go,  things  may 
be  different. 

How  often  when  we  find  that  we  have 
a  few  hours  of  unexpected  leisure  do  we 
say  to  ourselves :  “Gee !  but  I’d  like  to  go 
fishin’.  I’d  go  too,  only  I  haven’t  any 
bait.” 

Haven’t  you  ever  been  in  that  very  same 
situation?  I  have.  Artificial  bait  solved 
the  difficulty.  Now  when  I  am  going  fish¬ 
ing  for  a  few  hours,  I  take  just  three 
packages :  rod,  landing  net  and  a  small 
tin  tackle  box.  If  I  am  off  for  the  day, 
I  take  the  same  three  packages  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  a  lunch  kit. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  me  open 


I  am  al- 


my  outfit  for  your  inspection? 
ways  pleased  to  do  so. 

Here’s  the  rod.  It  is  a  two-piece  short- 
butt  long-tip  split  bamboo,  five  and  a  half 
feet  in  length.  Such  a  rod  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  five  dollars  at  any  first-class 
sporting  goods  store.  I  have  a  rod  of  a 
better  grade  than  this  one  but  its  length 
is  five  feet,  and  although  it  casts  well,  after 
having  used  the  longer  one  I  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  a  five-foot  rod.  The  short 
one  lacks  that  resilience,  that  life,  that 


—a  50  ct.  Rod 


I  have  a  small  scale . . .  While 
it  does  not  help  me  catch 
fish,  it  comes  in  handy  to 
weigh  the  three-pound  bass 
that  other  people  catch. 


elasticity  an  extra  six  inches  would  put 
into  it.  Jim  Heddon's  Sons  made  them 
both. 

Now  we  will  look  into  the  tackle  box. 
There  is  nothing  fancy  about  this  box. 
It  is  what  the  hardware  dealers  call  a  deed 
box  and  it  has  no  •  partitions — which  are 
usually  in  the  wrong  place.  It  measures 
gy2  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide  by  3 
inches  high.  In  this  box,  packed  in  card¬ 
board  boxes  I  carry  my  reel  and  lures : 
the  little  cardboard  boxes  are  light  and 
do  not  rattle. 

Mine  is  a  free-spool  reel,  with  a  tubular 
frame,  quadruple  multiplying,  100-yard 
size.  You  can  take  it  apart  with  your 
fingers;  no  tools  are  needed.  The  tubular 


frame  means  rigidity,  and  also  that  there 
are  no  crossbars  fastened  in  place  by 
minute  screws  that  are  forever  getting 
loose.  I  paid  six  dollars  for  this  reel  and 
it  is  worth  it.  I  have  another  one  with 
sapphire  bearings  that  cost  ten  dollars,  but 
the  cheaper  one  is  good  enough  for  any¬ 
body. 

Let  me  tip  you  off  on  oiling  a  reel. 
Don’t  oil  a  casting  reel  with  a  very  thin 
light-bodied  lubricant.  If  you  do,  you  will 
notice  that  you  have  to  apply  oil  frequently 
while  casting.  You  will  see  spots  of  oil 
spreading  on  the  water  about  the  boat  and 
you  will  wonder  where  they  come  from. 
They  are  caused  by  the  light  oil  flying  out 
or  running  off  the  bearings  when  you  cast. 
Use  a  light-bodied  automobile  cylinder 
oil :  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  what  I  use  and  find 
satisfactory.  I  can  cast  all  day  without 
any  extra  oiling.  Oil  your  reel  after 
every  trip  and  always  wipe  off  the  old 
lubricant  before  applying  fresh. — Meis- 
selbach  made  this  reel. 

That  line  is  a  Number  5  square- 
braided  silk,  with  a  breaking  weight 
of  about  14  pounds,  white  in  color 
with  a  fine  black  check,  and  100  yards 
long.  I  always  use  a  hundred-yard 
length  because  it  very  nearly  fills  the 
spool,  and  the  larger  the  diameter  of 
the  spooled  line,  the  less  pull  the  lure 
has  to  exert  to  draw  out  the  line  when 
casting;  when  reeling  in,  a  turn  of 
the  handle  will  bring  in  more  line 

than  it  would  if  the  spool  was  nearly 
empty. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  three-pound 

bass  on  a  twenty-yard  line 
with  about  nineteen  and 

three-quarters  yards  of  line 
off  the  reel?  You  had  a 
feeing  all  right,  didn’t  you  ? 
You  won’t  have  any  such 
feeling  with  a  hundred 
yards  on  your  reel.  If  by 

some  accident,  you  should 

lose  35  or  40  yards  of  line, 
you  will  still  be  in  the  game 
with  the  60  or  65  yards 
left.  Use  this  line  one 
season,  and  then  the  next  season  re¬ 
verse  it  end  for  end  and  use  it  that  way. 
Every  time  you  go  fishing  break  off  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  line,  for  it  becomes 
tender  close  to  where  the  lure  is  attached. 
This  is  caused  by  the  friction  and  strain 
put  on  the  line  when  starting  the  bait  from 
the  rod  tip.  Breaking  off  three  inches  is 
not  extravagance ;  it  will  take  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  trips  to  use  up  the  line  that  way.  I 
pay  the  modest  sum  of  $1.30  for  100  yards 
of  this  line.  Any  good  sporting  goods 
house  can  get  it  for  you.  Remember, 
you  want  the  Number  5.  Don’t  get  Num¬ 
ber  4;  it’s  too  coarse. 

The  other  small  boxes  contain  my  ran¬ 
som  from  bait  troubles :  three  underwaters 
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and  one  surface  lure.  The  underwaters  are 
three  inches  long  with  three  treble  hooks. 
Colors :  ( i )  white  with  red  and  green 

spots,  (2)  rainbow  striped,  (3)  solid  red. 
Color  is  the  last  thing  I  would  consider 
when  buying  a  casting  bait.  When  choos¬ 
ing  an  underwater,  I  would  take  light 
color  if.  offered  my  choice,  for  I  can  see 
a  light  colored  lure  at  a  greater  distance 
under  water  than  I  can  see  a  dark  col¬ 
ored  one.  Perhaps  the  bass  can  too.  When 
it  comes  to  a  surface  lure,  I  will  take  any 
color  if  the  lure  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  kick  up  a  fuss  on  the  surface.  It  is 
the  jump,  splash  and  splutter  that  gets  the 
strikes  with  a  top-water  lure. 

The  underwater  t baits  that  I  use  are 
shaped  like  a  minnow  and  have  a  nickel 
spinner  at  the  nose  and  one  at  the  tail. 
One  spinner  whirls  in  one  direction  and  the 
other  in  the  reverse.  This  keeps  the  lure 
from  revolving  and  twisting  the  line.  I 
have  used  lures  that  required  a  swivel  and 
I  am  now  swivel-shy.  Swivels  get  clogged 
with  weeds.  A  twisted  and  kinked  line 
don’t  cast  very  well,  in  fact  it  don’t  cast 
at  all.  I  pay  75  cents  a  piece  for  under¬ 
waters.  I  carry  three  and  find  that  enough. 
It  is  possible  that  you  might  lose  one  or 
two,  but  if  you  lose  all  three  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  you  were  fishing  where  snags 


were  plenty,  and  you  had  better  put  on  the 
floater. 

At  present  the  artificial  bait  manufac¬ 
turers  are  attempting  to  out-do  each  other 
in  producing  diving,  wiggling  and  dodging 
lures.  The  idea  is  good,  but  in  practical 
use  I  quickly  learned  that  these  lures  gen¬ 
erally  dodged  in  the  wrong  direction  or  at 
the  wrong  time  when  I  was  guiding  them 
through  a  narrow  strip  of  water  amongst 
lily  pads.  The  tendency  to  pass  a  weed 
stem  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  the  line 
took,  seemed  well  developed.  For  open- 
water  casting  they  are  all  right,  but  around 
our  part  of  Connecticut  our  lakes  have 
many  patches  of  weeds  and  lily  pads  and 
many  stretches  of  open  water;  so  you 
would  be  changing  baits  all  the  time.  And 
you  never  get  a  strike  when  the  lure  is 
in  the  boat.  I  prefer  a  bait  that  will  reel- 
in  perfectly  straight;  if  I  want  it  to  jump 
or  wiggle  I  can  do  that  with  the  rod  or 
reel. 

One  surface  lure  is  all  I  carry.  The  one 
I  have  here  is  4 inches  long  with  three 
treble  hooks,  two  underneath  and  one  at 
the  tail.  The  color  is  white  with  a  red 
snout.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
color  whatever,  but  there  is  a  sloping  nickel 
collar  just  back  of  the  snout,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  rod-tip  slight  flirts  when  reeling  in 


this  lure,  a  good  commotion  is  created  on 
the  surface — enough  to  scare  any  bass. 
Only  it  doesn’t  seem  to  scare  ’em.  I’ve  had 
bass  strike  so  hard  that  they  knocked  it 
right  out  of  the  water.  This  lure  cost  $1. 

I  have  a  small  scale  that  weighs  up  to 
15  pounds  by  2-ounce  graduations.  While 
it  does  not  help  me  catch  fish,  I  like  to 
know  what  each  fish  weighs ;  and  it  comes 
in  handy  to  weigh  the  three-pound  bass  that 
other  people  catch.  It  is  surprising  how 
those  fish  shrink  when  hung  on  a  scale. 

I  always  carry  two  or  three  Number  4 
nickel  spoon-hooks.  I  never  liked  a  spoon- 
hook,  but  a  ten-cent  one  will  catch  as  many 
pickerel  as  anything  else  you  try.  Use  a 
sinker  to  get  necessary  casting  weight. 

My  landing  net  is  collapsible  and  an  18- 
inch  bag  holds  it.  I  made  the  handle  in 
two  16-inch  sections  so  as  to  have  it  pack 
conveniently  and  still  be  long  enough  to 
dip  the  fish  handily.  Take  a  fish  bag  or 
a  “keep  ’em  alive”  stringer  with  you ;  then 
if  you  get  a  big  one  after  catching  a  couple 
of  other  fair  ones,  you  can  liberate  the 
smaller  and  not  have  them  dead  on  your 
hands. 

You  have  pretty  well  examined  my  outfit. 
A  duplicate  would  cost  you  from  $12  to 
$LS-  More  people  can  afford  that  amount 
than  four  times  that  much.  It  will  do 
good  work,  too. 


TROUT  HABITS,  LURES  AND  THEIR  USE 

III.  THE  LORE  OF  ALL  THE  EXPERTS  WILL  NOT  SUFFICE  UNLESS 
YOU  SUPPLEMENT  IT  BY  STUDYING  THE  WATER  FOR  YOURSELF 

By  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN 


THE  Englishman,  David  Foster,  had 
some  definite  ideas  upon  our  subject. 
He  held  that  there  are  two  main  va¬ 
rieties  of  flies  furnishing  fish  food :  the 
erect-winged,  or  Ephemcridae,  and  the  flat¬ 
winged — Phryganidae,  Muscidae,  etc.  Of 
the  latter  there  are  many  varieties,  some 
land  and  some  water  flies.  The  water  flies 
are  of  greatest  use  to  the  angler.  They 
rise  to  the  surface  to  fulfill  the  procreative 
function  and  live  but  a  few  days,  sporting 
on  or  near  their  native  element.  Of  the 
up-wings  there  are  four  species :  Olive 
Duns,  Iron  Blue  Duns,  Large  Browns 
(March  Brown,  Turkey  Brown),  and  the 
May-fly,  or  Green  Drake.  The  prevailing 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  water 
at  the  time  of  the  larvae  and  pupa  arriv¬ 
ing  at  maturity  influences  the  color  of  the 
insect,  says  Mr.  Foster.  Of  one  race  but 
many  colors,  all  the  Duns  are  the  progeny 
of  the  Red  Spinner,  and  all  that  live  to 
maturity  become  spinners. 

The  Olive  Dun  comes  in  February,  when 
it  is  known  as  the  Blue  Dun.  It  has  a 
lighter  body  a  few  weeks  later,  when  the 
weather  is  warmer,  and  is  called  the 
Cocked-wing  Dun.  By  the  first  of  April 
it  is  of  a  general  olive  color  with  a  yellow- 
ribbed  body.  According  to  other  changes, 
it  is  variously  known  as  the  Yellow  Dun 
of  April  (light  and  dark),  Pale  Blue  Dun, 
Yellow  Dun  of  Mav.  Hare’s  Ear  Dun,  Pale 
Evening  White,  Common  Yellow  Dun, 
Golden  Dun,  July  Dun,  Dull  Blue  Dun, 
Pale  Evening  Dun. 

The  Iron  Blue  Dun  is  a  species-distinct 


from  the  Olive  Dun,  and  only  about  half 
the  size.  Jennie  Spinner  is  the  source  of 
the  Iron  Blue  Dun  Range. 

Such  well-known  standard  flies  as  the 
Red-fly,  Cinnamon,  Willow,  Grannom, 
Alder,  Stone,  Blue  Bottle,  Oak,  and  Sand¬ 
flies  are  copied  more  correctly  in  a  flat¬ 
winged,  and  some  in  a  flat  spread-winged 
style,  than  in  the  erect-winged  form,  which 
is  correct  only  for  the  ephemerals.  There¬ 
fore  to  use  a  cock-winged  copy  (in  the 
dry  fly)  of  living  flat-winged  insects  is. cer¬ 
tainly  absurd. 

Some  of  Mr.  Foster’s  indications  for 
the  use  of  particular  flies  are : 

Use  smaller  flies  later  in  the  season. 

Red  Hackle,  when  water  is  slightly  col¬ 
ored  by  rain. 

Black  Gnat  is  intermittent  through  the 
whole  season ;  most  killing  in  cold,  blus¬ 
tery,  stormy  weather. 

March  Brown  and  variations,  good  at  all 
seasons. 

Blue  Dun,  one  of  the  best  in  use.  Ap¬ 
pears  in  March  and  continues  through  the 
season,  though  varying  in  color;  is  deeper 
blue  in  early  Spring. 

Iron  Blue  Dun,  from  middle  of  May  to 
third  week  in  June.  Is  in  force  on 
cold  days  during  gleam  of  sunshine. 

Alder  in  May  and  June;  best  toward 
evening. 

Red  and  Black  Ants  are  late-season  flies. 

Pale  Dun  is  a  Summer  fly. 

Whirling  Blue  Dun  is  a  good  evening  fly. 

Green  Drake,  well  along  in  June ;  Gray 
Drake  also,  but  better  nights. 


\  ellow  Sally  in  May,  June  and  July. 
Cowdung  for  all  seasons;  windy  days, 
through  meadows. 

Hare’s  Ear  in  April  and  May. 

IT  must  be  remembered  that  British  writ¬ 
ers  speak  of  European  stream  and 
weather  conditions,  and  of  the  brown 
trout  ( salmo  fario),  the  native  trout  of 
Europe.  American  anglers  are  indebted 
to  Louis  Rhead  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
entomology  of  American  trout  streams.  In 
April,  says  he,  unless  the  weather  is  un¬ 
usually  mild  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
(April  15th)  insects  are  small  and  scanty. 
Few  trout  rise  before  May  first.  Warm 
April  days  induce  the  rise  of  the  female 
Shad-fly,  Brown  Drakes,  Soldier  Drake, 
and  Needle  Tail.  Use  Drakes  dry,  on  the 
surface;  the  other  two,  fish  wet. 

May :  This  month  sees  about  three  large 
Drakes  and  four  Duns,  also  a  few  large 
Spinners.  If  warm  and  mild  by  May  first, 
the  Brown  Drake  (dry)  is  good.  If  cold, 
use  the  female;  fishing  wet,  the  Shad-fiv 
for  tail  and  Needle  Tail  for  dropper.  The 
Shad-fly  is  abundant  from  early  May  until 
June  15,  and  the  Brown  Drake  (March 
Brown)  is  on  the  wing  at  the  same  time 
and  places.  Normal  weather  in  May 
brings  an  abundance  of  flies  and  trout  are 
bold  and  voracious,  feeding  all  day  and 
night.  The  Large  Green  Drake  appears  in 
growing  abundance  toward  May  15,  next 
in  value  being  the  Brown  Drake,  Sandy, 
Black  Gnat,  Yellow  Sally,  Alder.  Golden 
Spinner.  The  Shad-fly  (male  and  female) 
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is  present  throughout  the  month,  so  per¬ 
haps  is  best  of  all  under  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  usually  erratic  season. 

June :  The  rise  of  large  insects  dimin¬ 
ishes — there  are  two  Drakes  and  four 
Duns. 

July :  All  the  more  abundant  insects  are 
small ;  generally  only  a  few  large  Stone- 
dies,  that  appear  only  on  dull  cloudy  days 
or  late  in  the  evening. 

The  Coachman  being  the  best  all-round 
dy  and  at  the  same  time  one  easily  seen 
on  and  in  the  water,  is  used  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  tail-dy  by  many  American  anglers. 
Another  good  dy  at  tail,  or  point,  to  which 
our  British  cousins  are  partial,  is  a  small 
black  one,  as  Black  Ant  or  Spider.  The 
cast  alights  better  with  the  smaller  dy  for 
point,  when  using  more  than  one  dy.  If 
the  dsh  are  very  partial  to  a  particular  dy 
it  is  a  good  policy  to  put  on  two,  of  the 
same  kind,  and  the  dropper  at  least  will  be 
part  of  the  time  on  the  surface ;  if  lake 
dshing  and  using  three  dies,  use  the  same 
kind  for  stretcher  (point,  or  tail)  and  top 
dropper,  with  another  variety  for  second 
dropper. 

When  you  start  dshing  begin  to  ascertain 
by  experiment  which  method  is  best  for 
the  present  occasion :  dies  on  the  surface 
and  in  constant  motion,  or  slightly  sub¬ 
merged  and  given  a  few  deliberate  jerks 
between  appreciable  pauses,  at  each  cast ; 
dshing  the  rapids,  or  the  swift  or  still- 
water  pools.  The  dies  should  be  allowed 
not  only  to  follow  the  natural  trend  of 
the  current  and  eddies,  as  would  derelict 
insects,  but  should  be  cast  also  just  at  the 
outside  edge  of  the  swifter  water.  The 
submerged  dy  is  indicated  for  dooded,  dis¬ 
colored,  rough  or  broken  water.  Dark 
hackles  are  good  for  cold  windy  days. 
Toward  evening  on  dark  days  try  the 
Coachman,  Quaker,  Grizzly  King,  Seth 
Green,  Silver  Doctor.  Trout  lie  both 
above  and  below  rocks  in  the  current,  in 
wait  for  food  doating  down.  Above,  in 


the  quiet  water  close  under  the  rock  be¬ 
tween  the  dividing  waters,  is  a  favorite 
spot  for  brown  trout.  Sometimes  it  will 
happen  in  a  stream  that  you  will  catch 
mostly  brown  trout  on  dies  and  in  the 
pools,  and  mostly  natives  in  the  riffles  and 
on  minnows — or  experience  some  analo¬ 
gous  phenomena. 

FISH  all  large  pools  drst  from  below, 
and  then  work  toward  the  upper  end ; 
thus  you  can  land  dsh  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  pool  without  spoiling  your 
chances  for  other,  and  probably  larger, 
dsh  at  the  upper. 

Keep  quiet,  as  screened  as  possible,  and 
the  sun  at  your  front  or  side ;  never  be¬ 
hind  you,  else  the  shadow  of  self,  rod  and 
line  will  frighten  the  dsh.  Tread  lightly 
along  the  bank ;  and  slide,  rather  than 
step,  in  wading,  to  avoid  concussion.  Aim 
to  have  the  leader  straighten  out  and  the 
dies  to  alight  as  gently  as  possible  at  each 
cast.  A  short  cast  is  one  from  20  to  30 
feet ;  30  to  40  feet  is  a  medium  cast ;  40 
to  50  feet  is  a  long  cast  for  actual  dshing; 
and  many  more  dsh  are  caught  with  casts 
under  than  over  40  feet.  South  and  west 
winds,  between  the  new  moon  and  the  drst 
quarter,  and  sky  overcast  and  a  slight  rip¬ 
ple  on  the  water— these  have  always  been 
considered  conditions  favorable  for  lively 
sport.  Moderate  height  of  water  should 
also  be  included.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  quarry  may  be  expected  to  be 
feeding  more  industriously,  and  to  see  the 
bait  without  seeing  also  the  tackle  and 
“tackier.” 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  confessed 
guiding  cerebrations  of  experts  who  have 
really  consistently  caught  dsh,  and  hence 
are  entitled  to  be  registered  in  the  sure- 
enough  class.  But  even  after  you  master 
all  this  lore,  don’t  neglect  to  open  the  drst 
dsh  caught,  to  see  what  kind  of  food  he  is 
eating.  This  is  literally  inside  information. 
And  it  recalls  the  old-time  theory  that  dsh 


always  swallow  minnows  head  drst,  which 
received  a  jar  in  the  writer’s  mind  when 
an  angling  friend  recently  informed  him 
that  he  knew  of  several  instances  where 
autopsy  revealed  the  presence  within  bass 
of  smaller  dsh  pointing  t’other  way. 

Most  success  will  consistently  be  had 
by  those  familiar  with  their  dshing  place. 
If  in  a  new  locality  and  for  a  limited  stay, 
the  maximum  of  sport — measured  by  actual 
catch — will  be  obtained  by  following  the 
advice  of  some  expert  native  who  knows 
the  water.  He  knows  what  will  prove  the 
most  taking  lure  under  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  stream,  season,  and  weather. 
He  knows  whether  the  dsh  are  rising  or 
deep  feeding,  and  he  also  knows  the  holes 
alongside  of  rocks,  logs  or  under  the  bank 
or  among  the  tree-roots,  where  the  par¬ 
ticularly  big  ones  lie.  Not  uncommonly 
they  will  lie  in  the  same  places  year  after 
year ;  again,  from  changes  due  to  freshets 
or  to  some  other  cause,  the  whole  aspect 
and  contour  of  a  stream  or  lake  shore  will 
be  completely  changed  at  some  particular 
part.  Or  our  native  guide  knows  where 
the  big  fellows  are  because  he  has  seen 
them  feeding  there,  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  creek  is  dotted  for  him  with  land 
or  water-marks  of  likely  places.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  the  performance  of 
a  “Herm”  Christian  or  a  “Bill-’  or  “Hank” 
or  “Jim”  Someotherbody,  when  he  says 
nonchalently :  “Boys,  watch  me  step  right 
across  thar  and  pull  out  a  good  one,  right 
by  that  log,”  and  straightway  proceeds  to 
do  so,  at  the  drst  cast !  Perhaps  it  was 
only  the  previous  day  that  he  “riz”  him 
at  that  identical  spot. 

But— 

“You  may  pick  your  place — you  may 
choose  your  hour— 

You  may  put  on  your  choicest  Hies; 

But  never  yet  was  it  safe  to  bet 

That  a  single  trout  would  rise.” 

(the  end) 
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SURF  TACKLE,  ITS  SELECTION  AND  CARE 


GOOD  PARAPHERNALIA,  PROVIDED  IT  IS  TREATED  WITH  RESPECT,  REALLY 
SPELLS  ECONOMY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  INTEND  TO  PURSUE  THE  SPORT  SERIOUSLY 

By  LEONARD  HULIT 


IN  preparing  for  publ.cation  an  article  on 
this  subject  the  writer  needs  bear  in 
mind  the  hammer  of  the  critic;  as  well 
as  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have 
axes  to  grind,  in  selling  some  particular 
make  or  style  of  rod,  reel  or  other  appli¬ 
ance. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  make  the 
meaning  clear  unless  names  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  paraphernalia  are  given.  But 
I  wish  it  to  be  made  clear  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  1  am  not  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  any  fishing  tackle,  and 
if  in  this  article  mention  be  made  of  any 
make  or  type  of  fisherman’s  supplies  it  is 
only  with  the  idea  of  making  clear  to  the 
reader  the  merits  of  different  kinds  and 
styles  of  tackle. 

Few  American  sports  have  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  has  surf  fishing.  Twenty 
years  ago  in  most  instances  the  tackle  was 
crude  and  the  finesse  of  the  game  but  little 
understood.  Today  the  rivalry  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  tackle  is  most  pronounced  and 
the  capital  invested  enormous,  while  the 
study  of  winds,  tides  and  water  conditions 
is  a  constant  game  of  the  surf  fisherman. 

With  all  thoughtful  anglers  of  today  the 
equipment  has  first  consideration,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  any  particular  desire  to 
spend  money  unduly,  but  because  even  the 
novice  soon  learns  that  to  be  successful 
and  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  suc¬ 
cessful  anglers,  he  must  use  methods  and 
devices  that  the  “old  timer”  has  found 
requisite.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  can  finer  tackle  be  found 
nor  better  balanced  results  be  met  with 
than  along  the  New  Jersey  coast,  where 
the  sport  is  largely  perhaps  an  evolution  of 
the  old  time  hand-line  game,  which  was 
in  vogue  many  years  and  supplied  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  all  the  nearby  cities.  In  selecting 
tackle  I  would  say  to  the  nov¬ 
ice,  enlist  the  offices  of  a 
friend  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  subject  in  a  practical 
way,  and  take  his  advice.  1 
would  not  infer  that  dealers 
as  a  rule  are  dishonest,  but  I 
will  say  frankly  that  many  of 
them,  not  being  skilled  in  the 
sport  themselves,  sell  those 
goods  which  to  them  seem  best 
as  a  business  proposition  and 
which  allow  them  the  best 
margin  of  profit. 

Most  essential  is  the  rod, 
which  should  be  of  what  is 
known  as  the  two-piece  type. 

Its  length  should  always  be 
regulated  somewhat  by  the  height  of  the 
user.  If  the  rod  is  too  short,  the  proper 
spring  cannot  be  obtained,  and  if  too  long 
the  manipulation  is  always  imperfect. 

The  butt  or  hand-piece  should  be  from 
24  to  28  inches  in  length  and  preferably 
cork  bound ;  this  will  give  a  good  grip 


whether  the  atmosphere  be 
dry  or  damp. — A  slippery 
rod  butt  is  a  fatal  disadvan¬ 
tage  either  when  casting  or 
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playing  a  fish.  It  is  well  also  to  slip 
over  the  butt-cap  a  rubber  cup  such  as 
is  used  on  the  ends  of  crutches.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  left  hand 
slipping  off  when  you  are  making  the 
cast,  and  always  gives  a  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity.  In  the  wood  spring  butts  a  knob  is 


always  milled  on  to  answer  this  exact  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  most  particular  part  of  the  rod,  the 
tip,  should  as  stated  be  regulated  in  length 
somewhat  by  the  height  of  the  user.  If  he 
is  short  in  stature,  a  butt  of  24  inches  and 
a  tip  of  72  inches  will  be  well  balanced, 
while  a  taller  man  can  easily  handle  a 
28-inch  butt  with  a  78-inch  tip.  While 
there  will  be  some  deviation  from  these 
rules,  -they  will  be  found  exact  enough  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  selecting  a  rod.  As 
to  the  material  or  wood  of  which  the  tip 
is  made,  there  is  of  course  a  great  divers¬ 
ity  of  opinion.  Greenheart,  bethabara  and 
lancewood  each  have  their  adherents,  and 
each  makes  a  serviceable  rod  if  properly 
constructed.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  greenheart  is  the  best  of  all,  as  it 
is  more  resilient  than  either  of  the  others 
mentioned  and  takes  a  finer  finish. 

FOR  made-up  rods,  however,  split  bam¬ 
boo  is  king  of  them  all,  and  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  special  description.  This  to  be 
perfect  should  be  made  from  selected  Cal¬ 
cutta  butts  and  carefully  graded  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  leaf  spathes  along  the  rod 
so  that  there  may  not  be  any  two  of  them 
directly  adjoining,  as  that  may  weaken  the 
point.  The  split  bamboo  surf  rod  has  at¬ 
tained  a  wonderful  perfection  in  the  way 
of  grading  and  finish.  While  the  same 
material  has  long  been  used  in  making 
trout  and  salmon  rods  with  beautiful  finish 
and  balance,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  nothing  in  the  endeavors  of  the  past 
masters  in  light  tackle,  can  exceed  the 
style  and  finish  of  the  present-day  heavy 
surf  rig.  They  are  finished  with  German 
silver  mountings  and  agate  centers,  with 
which  the  colored  silk  wrappings  make  an 
article  of  great  beauty  as  well  as  of  super¬ 
lative  merit.  And  let  me  advise  the  novice 
never  under  any  circumstance  to  consider 
any  save  German  silver  mountings  for  a 
salt-water  rod,  as  German  silver  never 
deeply  corrodes  and  with  a  modicum  of 
care  will  last  indefinitely  and  always  give 
satisfaction  as  to  looks  as  well  as  service. 
And  nothing  but  agate  guides  on  the  rod 
should  ever  be  accepted,  as  they  lessen  the 
friction  on  the  line  in  casting  thereby  add¬ 
ing  to  its  life  very  materially,  as  well  as 
giving  tone  to  the  appearance  of  the  outfit. 

Of  reels,  there  are  as  many  makers  as 
there  are  varieties  of  fish  to  be  caught. 
And  nothing  in  the  angler’s  outfit  deserves 
or  requires  more  careful  selection.  There 
are  many  which  give  great  promise  over 
the  sale  counter,  but  few  which  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  operation.  But  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  beginner  is  to  buy  the  best— 
the  very  best  that  conditions  will  permit— 
and  any  surf  caster  of  experience  will 
soon  advise  him  which  is  the  only  reel. 

While  there  is  some  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  2-0  or  3-0  reel, 
(continued  on  page  333) 
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HOW  TO  SHOULDER  YOUR  CANOE 

RIG  A  PAIR  OF  PADDLES  ON  THE  THWARTS  FOR  SHOULDER  RESTS. 

AND  YOU  WILL  FIND  THE  OLD  GIRL  THE  EASIEST  DUFFLE  TO  PACK 

By  R.  C.  W.  LETT 


Figure  I.  Getting  the  Grip 


MANY  a  time  I  have  watched  a  man 
struggle  desperately  to  get  his  canoe 
up  on  his  shoulders  for  a  portage. 
And  before  he  succeeded  he  would  ex¬ 
pend  enough  energy  to  move  a  whole  out¬ 
fit  over,  and  have  enough  to  spare  to  tote 
the  canoe  if  he  had  known  the  trick. 

But  I  would  rather  carry  my  canoe  than 
any  other  part  of  my  camp  outfit  And 
as  for  a  two-man  carry :  Not  any,  thank 
you;  unless  the  canoe  is  a  veritable  Jumbo. 
Two  men  under  a  canoe  can  not  step  in 
unison.  Consequently  one  or  the  other  is 
always  getting  a  jerk  or  a  pull  which  nearly 
takes  his  head  off. 

The  method  I  use  for  shouldering  a  canoe 
is  quite  simple.  As  to  where  the  paddle 
straps  (which  I  will  describe)  shall  be 
placed,  one  must  be  guided  by  the  number 
and  distance  from  each  other  of  the 
thwarts.  For  instance,  if  there  are  three 
thwarts — one  in  the  middle  and  one  to¬ 
wards  each  end — the  centre  thwart  should 
be  used  for  the  paddle-blade  strap.  If 
there  are  but  two  thwarts,  as  in  most  can¬ 
vas-covered  canoes,  the  paddle-blade  strap 
will  be  on  the  thwart  nearest  the  stern.  Not 
all  canoes,  by  any  means,  have  their 
thwarts  in  a  position  that  makes  the  bal- 


Figure  IV.  Let  Her  Slip  Down  Easily 


Figure  II.  Grasp  the  Two  Thwarts 


ance  just  right  when  the  paddles  are  in 
place.  Some  have  a  particularly  nasty  way 
of  trying  to  get  their  sterns  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  which  means  that  your 
arms  get  very  tired  pulling  down  on  the 
front  to  keep  the  beast  on  an  even  gunwale. 

Now  then,  for  the  “fixin’s.”  Place  your 
two  paddles  across  the  two  thwarts,  blades 
to  the  stern  and  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
apart.  The  handles  should  then  be  ten  or 
eleven  inches  apart  on  the  front  thwart. 
Mark  with  a  pencil  the  position  of  the 
paddles.  With  screws  and  copper  washers 
fasten  a  leather  strap,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  on  top  of  the  black 
thwart.  Use  three-quarter-inch  round- 
head  screws,  and  the  washers  which  come 
with  copper  rivets.  With  only  four  screws 
two  loops  can  be  made  for  the  paddle  blades, 
which  should  fit  just  snugly.  For  the  other 
thwart,  where  the  handles  will  rest,  screw 
on  two  straps  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
fastening  them,  this  time,  on  the  under 
side  of  the  thwart.  These  will  come  up 
and  buckle  around  the  handles,  wrist-watch 
style. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ship-shape  than 
these  fittings.  And  once  you  have  them, 
they  are  there  for  keeps. 

NOW  we  have  come  to  the  portage,  and 
I  hear  my  old  canoe  say:  “Turn  about 
is  fair  play;  I  have  carried  you,  now 
you  carry  me.”  And  so  I  reach  down 
(Figure  i)  and  with  my  left  hand  grasp 
the  front  thwart  close  to  the  gunwale,  at 


How  to  Place  the  Paddles  on  the  Thwarts 


Figure  III.  Then  the  Opposite  Gunwale 


the  same  time  taking  hold  of  the  other  right 
between  the  paddle  blades  (Figure  2). 
Now,  all  together ! — and  I  throw  back  my 
shoulders  to  help  me  with  the  lift  and  at 
once  bring  the  canoe  on  to  my  bended 
knees.  I  then  release  my  left  hand  and 
take  a  new  grip  with  it  on  the  opposite 
gunwale  (Figure  3).  Next,  without 
changing  the  position  of  my  left  hand,  I 
draw  the  far  gunwale  towards  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  slip  my  right  arm  down  be¬ 
tween  my  knees  and  around  the  canoe — at 
least  as  far  as  it  will  encircle  the  old  girl — 
and  up,  over  and  down  she  goes  (Figure  4) 
into  the  right  position  for  carrying 
(Figure  5). 

Seeing  a  man  perform  this  little  feat, 
the  average  canoeist  is  apt  to  remark : 
“There  goes  a  strong  fellow.  See !  he  never 
let  the  bow  jab  the  ground.”  It  is  not  a 
question  of  strength,  but  of  knowing  how. 

Last  season  I  was  down  at  the  north  end 
of  lake  Nipigon,  that  greatest  of  all  brook 
trout  waters.  I  watched  my  Indian  guide 
shoulder  my  canoe — an  eighteen-foot  can¬ 
vas-covered  Chestnut  —  and  I  felt  like 
scalping  the  beggar,  he  scratched  up  the 
nose  of  my  favorite  so  badly ! 


Figure  V.  The  Right  Carrying  Position 


THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  IN  JULE  MARSHALL’S  SERIES  ON  “SAILING  THE  OPEN  CANOE” 
WILL  APPEAR  IN  AN  EARLY  ISSUE  OF  FOREST  AND  STREAM.  WATCH  FOR  IT. 
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HEAVY  paddling  up  stream  has  dis¬ 
couraged  more  than  one  outdoors- 
man  who  started  out  with  every  in¬ 
tention  of  becoming  an  enthusiastic  canoe¬ 
ist.  With  his  favorite  cove  located  up¬ 
river  from  the  boathouse,  and  himself  get¬ 
ting  to  be  the  main  reliance  for  muscle 
power  to  get  the  four-party  there  of  a  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  he  has  begun  to  consider 
his  canoe  perhaps  as  much  a  burden  as  a 
delight.  So  a  practical  means  for  apply¬ 
ing  power  to  the  canoe,  economically  and 
without  materially  increasing  its  weight  or 
commodiousness,  will  fill  the  need  of  a 
great  many  lovers  of  the  streams  and 
islands. 

With  only  a  little  facility  with  ordinary 
tools  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
the  average  canoeist  can  convert  his  craft 
into  an  efficient  little  light-draft  power¬ 
boat,  capable  of  making  ten  knots  per  hour 
and  with  no  propeller  to  get  tangled  in  the 
seaweed  or  water  lilies.  The  simple  pad¬ 
dle  wheels  (shown  in  Figure  3)  are  of 
light  and  strong  construction :  the  total 
weight  of  the  motor  and  rigging  complete 
will  not  exceed  35  pounds.  The  wheels 
do  not  affect  the  depth  of  water  through 
which  the  canoe  would  navigate,  loaded  to 
35  pounds,  as  their  draft  is  less  than  that 
of  the  canoe  itself. 

A  small  piece  of  waterproofed  canvas  is 
all  the  protection  the  engine  needs  from 
the  rain  or  at  night.  And  if  you  run  out 
of  gasoline  or  she  balks,  you  can  slip  the 
belt  off  the  engine  pulley  and  paddle  home 
almost  as  easily  as  in  an  ordinary  canoe. 

A  canoe  in  which  such  an  engine  is  to 
be  installed  should  be  not  less  than  16  feet 
long,  and  of  firm  and  strong  construction 
with  a  good  solid  keel  to  brace  it  length¬ 
wise.  A  2^-horsepower  air-cooled  bicycle 
engine — which  you  can  buy  very  moderate¬ 
ly  second  hand — is  the  most  convenient 
type  to  install.  Mount  it  on  two  oak 
blocks  with  iron  angle  clamps  (see  Figure 
1)  which  can  be  fastened  securely  with 
crank-case  nuts  on  long  bolts  run  directly 
through  the  canoe’s  floor  and  ribs.  One- 
inch  leather  washers  on  the  outside,  heav¬ 
ily  varnished  over,  will  make  the  bolt  holes 
watertight.  The  bolts  should  be  about  )4 
by  5  inches. 

Use  a  V-pulley  on  the  motor  (also 
shown  in  Figure  1)  and  fit  a  12-inch  baby- 


carriage  wheel,  with  the  rubber  tire  re¬ 
moved,  as  a  pulley  on  the  paddle  axle. 
If  desired  a  V-shaped  pulley-rim  of  slight¬ 
ly  smaller  diameter  than  the  wheel  may  be 
clamped  to  it  to  carry  the  belt,  as  shown 
in  Figure  2.  A  small  twisted  rawhide  belt 
J/2  inch  in  diameter  should  be  used  to  con¬ 
nect  the  pulleys,  and  by  means  of  an  old 
motorcycle  idler-pulley  and  lever,  the  belt 
may  be  tightened  or  slacked  to  start  or 
coast  the  paddle  wheels. 

Use  12-inch  baby  carriage  wheels  with 
the  tires  removed  to  make  the  paddle 
wheels,  and  clamp  to  each  spoke  an  oak 
paddle.  The  latter  are  made  of  'J4- inch 
clear  oak  wood,  shaped  as  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  3  and  fashioned  to  fit  snugly  against 
the  U-shaped  rim  of  the  baby-carriage 
wheel,  which  prevents  them  from  twisting 
on  the  spoke  or  working  loose.  A  paddle 
should  be  fitted  to  each  spoke,  with  strong 
clamps  held  with  stove-bolts. 

The  three  baby-carriage  wheels  can  be 
made  fast  to  one  of  their  original  axles 
by  drilling  a  3/16-inch  hole  through  wheel 
and  axle  (indicated  in  Figure  3:  these  may 
be  bored  at  any  angle,  so  an  ordinary  hand 
drill  can  be  used)  and  inserting  3/16-inch 
bolts  with  double  lock-washers  on  each 
end. 

ERECT  the  idler  pulley  (shown  in  sec¬ 
tional  diagram,  to  right  of  engine  base) 
on  a  2  x  3-inch  oak  block,  braced 
with  two  iron  brackets  made  of  %  x  1^- 
inch  band  iron.  You  can  fit  the  idler- 
pulley  lever  with  a  ratchet  catch  of  %  x 
i-inch  band  iron,  bent  to  the  radius  of  the 
lever  action  and  with  one  edge  filed  to  deep 
saw-teeth.  With  a  beveled  edge  on  that 
part  of  the  lever  which  engages  this  sector 
tooth-catch  or  ratchet,  you  can  release  the 
lever  simply  by  pulling  it  away  from  the 
engine,  and  swing  it  forward  or  back  to 
the  proper  notch.  A  stout  spring  near  the 
pivot  will  hold  it  in  any  ratchet  notch  and 
thus  keep  the  belt  taut  or  slack,  as  desired. 

The  paddle  -  wheel  axle  should  run 
through  both  sides  of  the  canoe  at  the 
point  indicated  on  the  plan.  The  bearings 
for  the  axle  can  be  made  of  gas-pipe 
flanges  bolted  to  the  canoe  sides,  or  of  the 
ordinary  type  resting  on  wooden  blocks  set 
level  and  squared  to  the  axle.  The  blocks 
(Figures  4  and  5)  must  be  slightly  wedge- 


shaped  to  correct  the  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  curves  of  the  gunwale.  The  flanges 
can  be  made  secure  with  two  inch  bolts, 
and  lock  washers.  Pack  the  bearings  with 
grease  and  wind  heavy  cord  around  the 
axle  on  each  side  of  them ;  this  acts  as  an 
efficient  grease  retainer  and  bearing  lubri¬ 
cator. 

An  old  motorcycle  gasoline  tank,  about 
4  inches  in  diameter  by  15  inches  long, 
can  be  picked  up  in  a  repair  shop  or  junk 
yard  for  a  few  cents,  and  the  crank-case 
oil  tank  can  be  made  of  any  ;.-2-pint  tin 
can  of  stout  construction.  The  gasoline 
tank  is  secured  to  the  starboard  gunwale 
with  two  tin  clamps.  The  oil  tank  is  fixed 
to  two  ribs  with  similar  clamps.  Provide 
small  brass  shut-off  cocks  on  gasoline  and 
oil  feed-pipes,  and  on  copper  pipes  to  car¬ 
buretor  and  crank-case  respectively.  These 
should  be  joined  by  brass  union  connec¬ 
tions,  packed  with  small  cotton  cord. 

With  two  bent  brass  thumb-levers  and 
small  steel-wire  runners  along  the  gun¬ 
wale  you  can  locate  the  gasoline  throttle 
and  spark  control  near  the  steering  wheel, 
for  one-man  control  of  the  canoe.  If  ig¬ 
nition  is  by  magneto,  provide  a  short-cir¬ 
cuit  or  cut-out  switch  near  the  steering 
wheel ;  if  by  battery,  use  an  auxiliary 
switch  near  the  motor,  so  the  latter  can 
be  stopped  quickly  in  case  of  back  firing 
caused  by  too  advanced  spark.  You  can 
locate  the  batteries  well  up  in  the  bow,  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  Keep  them  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  water-proofed  canvas  case. 

Provide  a  compression  or  release  cock 
on  the  engine  cylinder  head,  so  you  can 
prime  it  by  squirting  in  a  little  gasoline 
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Figure  i.  Detail  of  Engine  Base 


from  an  oil-can  of  gas  kept  handy  for  the 
purpose. 

As  the  natural  circulation  of  air  will  cool 
the  motor  sufficiently,  a  fan  or  other  cool¬ 
ing  device  is  not  necessary. 

The  steering  apparatus  consists  of  a 
%-inch  oak  rudder,  of  size  and  shape  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  sectional  diagram.  To  fasten 
the  rudder  to  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  make 
a  top  hinge  consisting  of  two  2  x  3-inch 
iron  hinges,  with  the  pins  driven  out  and 
slots  filed  so  that  the  four  parts  fit  to¬ 
gether.  Fix  one  pair  to  the  canoe  so  that 
the  wedge  of  the  stern  fits  into  the  V  of 


Figure  2.  Detail  of  Pulley  Rim  Fast¬ 
ened  to  Wheel  for  Power  Transmission 
to  Paddle  Wheels 


the  hinge,  and  the  other  pair  to  the  edge 
of  the  rudder,  fashioned  to  take  them. 
Then  drive  the  hinge-pin  back  into  place, 
through  all  four  parts. 

A  bottom  bracket  can  be  made  of  %.  x 


Figure  3.  Detail  or  Paddle-Wheel 


i-inch  band  iron,  se¬ 
cured  to  each  side  of 
the  keel  with  two 
1 -inch  wood  screws 
countersunk  into  the 
iron,  with  the  project-  Figure  4:  Detail 
ing  end  a  loop  to  take  0£  Axle  Bearing 
the  haft  of  a  long 
wood-screw  screwed  up  into  the  bottom  of 
the  rudder.  This  screw,  serving  as  an 
axle,  must  of  course  be  directly  in  line 
with  the  pin  of  the  top  rudder-hinge,  which 
must  therefore  be  set  into  the  rudder  slight¬ 
ly  to  correspond.  Or  the  rudder  may  be 
swung  on  two  angle-pins,  as  shown  in  the 
sectional  diagram.  The  short  arm  of  each 
pin  is  screwed  or  bolted  into  the  edge  of 
the  rudder,  and  the  long  arm  of  each 
swings  in  the  loop  of  an  iron  clamp  fitted 
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Figure  5.  Detail  (top-view)  of  Gunwale 
Bearings 


to  the  stern  of  the  canoe.  This  construc¬ 
tion  necessitates  the  fitting  of  a  filler  piece 
to  the  stern  (shown  in  Figure  6)  so  the 
clamps  will  fit  snugly. 

From  the  cross-tiller  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  rudder,  run  two  cords  (light  woven 
clothes-line)  to  an  old  automobile  steering- 
wheel  set  in  the  bow.  Fasten  to  the  wheel 
with  screws  a  large  (3-inch)  wooden  spool 
encasing  the  axle  between  wheel  and  bear¬ 
ing  to  act  as  a  drum  for  the  tiller  lines. 
Fasten  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  the  drum 
and  mark  the  spoke  of  the  steering  wheel 
which  comes  upright  when  the  rudder  is 
straight  astern.  The  wheel  can  be  fixed  to 
the  canoe  by  running  a  3'2-inch  bolt 
through  it  as  an  axle  and  through  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  a  stout  thwart  fixed  securely  be¬ 
tween  the  bows,  far  enough  from  the  floor 
to  let  the  wheel  clear.  The  location  and 


Figure  6.  Detail  of  Rudder  Hinge 

method  of  attaching  the  wheel  is  shown 
clearly  in  the  plan. 

The  steering  cords  are  run  along  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  gunwales  through  y^-'mch 
screw-eyes.  Be  careful  to  have  the  cords 
form  a  “line  pull”  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  true  curve,  to  avoid  friction  and 
wear. 

An  electric  automobile  side-lamp  may  be 
mounted  at  th?  bow,  connected  to  the  bat¬ 
teries  and  provided  with  a  switch  con¬ 
venient  to  the  steering  wheel.  If  it  is 


mounted  on  a  swivel  it  will  form  a  perfect 
searchlight. 

To  get  the  craft  under  way,  sef  your 
spark  and  gas  levers,  turn  on  your  battery 
switch  and  pull  forward  on  the  transmis¬ 
sion  belt.  This  will  crank  the  engine. 
Tension  on  the  belt  is  obtained  by  taking 
up  the.  slack  with  the  idler-pulley  lever  al¬ 
ready  described.  (See  the  sectional  dia¬ 
gram.) 

In  starting  the  motor,  it  is  well  to  slack 
the  belt  a  little  by  releasing  the  idler  pul¬ 
ley,  so  there  is  just  enough  friction  to 
turn  the  motor  over.  When  it  is  started, 
tighten  the  belt  with  the  idler-pulley  lever. 
The  paddle  wheels  will  revolve  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  speed  of  the  motor,  determined 
by  the  respective  sizes  of  the  motor  pulley 
and  the  main-drive  pulley  on  the  paddle 
axle.  If  the  spark,  throttle  and  switch  are 
set  properly,  the  engine  should  start  on 
the  first  pull  of  the  belt.  As  the  belt  is 
round  and  smooth  there  is  no  danger  to 
your  hands  in  turning  the  engine  over 
with  it. 

The  motor,  being  located  on  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  serves  as  ballast  and  helps 
stabilize  the  craft  materially.  When  run¬ 
ning  especially,  it  is  easy  to  stand  up  in 
the  canoe  without  fear  of  upsetting.  And 
as  a  hunting  or  exploring  power  boat  it 
can  not  be  equalled,  as  its  draft  is  only 
slightly  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
canoe,  and  its  “radius  of  operation”  much 
greater.  Excluding  the  original  cost  of 
the  canoe,  the  entire  power  installation 
should  not  exceed  $33. 


THE  SWEDISH  SAILING  CANOE 

From  the  number  of  inquiries  reaching 
Forest  and  Stream  in  regard  to  the  Swe¬ 
dish  sailing  canoe  described  briefly  in  the 
March  issue,  the  following  letter  from 
the  author  of  the  article  should  interest  a 
large  number  of  readers. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Your  favor  of  April  7th  received. 

It  is,  however,  now  too  late  to  contem¬ 
plate  any  building  for  the  coming  season, 
owing  to  the  lateness  in  the  year  and  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  the  necessary  plans,  as 
communications  between  this  country  and 
Sweden  are  sadly  interrupted. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  A. 
C.  A.  racing  board,  which  has  met  weekly 
during  the  past  two  months  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revising  the  classifications,  I 
fought  hard  for  restrictions  that  were  to 
a  large  extent  international  and  while  the 
fundamental  idea  for  which  I  stood  was 
accepted  by  the  board,  yet  I  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  at  this  time  to  the  extent  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

While  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sub¬ 
mit  such  an  article  as  you  speak  of,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  am  unable  to  do  so  now,  as  the 
little  spare  time  I  have  I  am  using  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  detail  draw¬ 
ings  of  a  sailing-canoe  I  have  designed  and 
which  is  now  being  built. 

However,  if  I  can  obtain  any  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Sweden,  I  may  get  up  an 
article  some  time  in  the  future,  if  it  should 
be  acceptable  then. 

Hildixc  Froling. 

663  Devon  Street,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
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THE  ELK  IN  JACKSON’S  HOLE 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Recreation  for  June  contains  an  article 
devoted  to  the  starvation  of  the  elk  in 
Jackson’s  Hole  last  winter,  which,  though 
vouched  for  by  Mr.  Cave  as  reliable,  does 
not  greatly  impress  me. 

I  rather  fancy  my  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  elk,  for  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  them.  They  were  still  found 
in  Michigan  and  Iowa,  and  were  abundant 
in  Nebraska  when  I  was  a  young  man.  I 
have  killed  them  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  city  of  Omaha. 

The  elk  is  a  fine  animal,  good  to  look 
at  and  good  to  eat,  but  his  pursuit  does  not 
call  out  very  much  skill  from  the  sports¬ 
man.  In  this  respect  he  is  distinctly  dis¬ 
appointing,  for  he  is  as  little  wary  as  a 
buffalo,  and  cannot  run  nearly  so  fast.  If 
the  natural  history  of  the  article  for  which 
Mr.  Cave  vouches  as  being  reliable  is  so, 
the  habits  of  various  western  animals  have 
undergone  extraordinary  changes  within 
the  last  few  years — since  I  gave  up  big 
game  hunting. 

According  to  the  writer  of  this  story, 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  elk  are  wolves, 
coyotes  and  bears.  A  wolf  or  a  coyote,  or 
even  a  pack  of  these  animals,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  bad  time  if  attacking  any  elk, 
except  a  very  small  calf  that  had  been 
separated  from  its  mother.  I  have  watched 


a  bear  following  along  on  the  trail  of  a 
band  of  elk,  smelling  at  their  tracks  in  the 
snow,  but  this  appeared  to  be  mere  curi¬ 
osity,  and  to  judge  from  his  actions,  he 
felt  little  interest  in  the  animals  them¬ 
selves.  He  certainly  was  not  following 
them  with  a  view  to  securing  food.  If  a 
bear  finds  himself  in  a  place  where  he  can 
do  so,  he  will  of  course  catch  and  kill  an 
elk;  but  an  elk  is  in  about  as  much  danger 
of  being  struck  by  lightning  as  it  is  of 
being  killed  by  a  bear. 

If  the  coyotes  are  a  danger  to  elk  “not 
only  in  winter,  but  most  of  all  during  the 
calving  season,”  the  habits  of  coyotes  and 
elk  must  have  undergone  a  remarkable 
change  within  the  past  few  years. 

If  at  the  close  of  the  rut,  bull  elk  are 
emaciated  to  an  incredible  degree  and 
winter  comes  too  soon  to  permit  recupera¬ 
tion,  elk  habits  have  altered  greatly  since 
I  saw  much  of  them  in  the  region  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Many  years  ago  I  often  trav¬ 
eled  through  that  country  after  the  rut 
was  over,  and  met  many  migrating  elk,  all 
of  them  in  excellent  condition. 

Adult  cow  elk  that  would  dress  out  500 
pounds  and  more  I  have  never  seen,  and 
I  fancy  that  they  are  very  few  in  number. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  never  carried  scales 
about  with  me,  but  I  have  weighed  many 
and  many  cattle  and  horses.  It  was  in 


those  times  that  the  elk  which  fed  on  bare 
ridges,  where  the  wind  never  ceased,  and 
the  thermometer  was  10  degrees  to  40  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  were  living  just  as  their 
ancestors  had  lived,  for  no  one  knows  how 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  did  well  in 
such  situations.  The  coat  of  the  winter 
elk,  of  course,  is  underlaid  by  a -very  heavy 
covering  of  wool,  forming  a  warm  over¬ 
coat.  So  long  as  food  is  abundant,  the 
animals  can  endure  almost  any  degree  of 
cold. 

The  author  of  the  article  vouched  for  as 
reliable  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  this 
question  of  elk  starvation  in  the  Jackson’s 
Hole  country  has  existed  ever  since  the 
settlers  closed  up  the  migration  route  of 
the  elk,  which  used  to  run  from  the  high 
mountains  down  to  the  open  sagebrush 
country  and  low  hills  lying  north  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Red  Desert,  a  tract  extending 
in  a  general  way  from  Medicine  Bow  sta¬ 
tion  west  nearly  to  Rawlings.  This  was 
formerly  the  wintering  grounds  for  vast 
herds  of  elk,  but  of  course  there  are  none 
there  now. 

I  wish  some  wise  man  would  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  a  winter  home 
might  be  found  for  the  elk — a  range  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  ranchmen. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  to 
discover  a  method  of  life  by  which  a  per¬ 
son  can  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too. 

Old  Timer. 

New  York. 


Written  and  Illustrated  bv  F.  V.  WILLIAMS 


DO  you  know  how  to  build  a  camp¬ 
fire?  Of  course  you  can  get  a  blaze 
if  you  have  plenty  of  dry  kindling 
and  matches — and  even  without  either  if 
you  are  a  good  woodsman.  But  there’s  a 
lot  of  comfort  derived  from  a  good  camp¬ 
fire,  and  a  lot  of  something  that’s  a  long 
way  from  comfort  in  one  that  smokes  or 
throws  sparks  or  just  generally  misbe¬ 
haves.  A  glowing  blaze  that  will  warm 
you  outside  and  cook  to  a  turn  those  flap- 
jacks  that  you  depend  on  to  warm  you 
under  the  belt,  is  what  you  want.  With  a 
little  bit  of  horse  sense  and  a  little  bit  of 
practice  almost  anyone  can  build  a  real 
campfire;  but  let  not  your  deceit  lead  you 


into  the  belief  that  there  is  no  skill  re¬ 
quired. 

Forest  and  Stream  is  not  setting  up  just 
now  to  condense  into  five  all  the  good 
kinds  of  campfires,  not  even  all  the  best 
ways  of  building  them.  But  here  are  a 
few  that  are  known  to  be  good  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

Say  you  are  out  for  a  day’s  tramp  with 
the  ol’  dog,  looking  for  rabbits  or  some 
local  “big  game.”  You’ve  got  your  snack 
along  in  your  coat  pocket  and  are  ready  to 
sit  down  and  enjoy  it  in  cymfort.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  new¬ 
fangled  stew-pan  that  fits  in  a  pocket  of 
your  hunting  coat.  Look  around  you  and 


select  an  old  windfall — Figure  1 — with 
a  fairly  comfortable  log  for  a  seat.  With 
a  few  dry  boughs  you  can  make  a  very 
practical  little  fire  that  will  boil  your  coffee 
and  perhaps  toast  a  bit  of  that  sandwich. 
Place  a  large  branch  or  small  log  against 
your  fallen  tree  at  an  angle,  with  the  large 
opening  or  wide  end  of  the  angle  to  wind¬ 
ward,  where  of  course  your  seat  would  be. 
Lay  some  small  sticks  criss-cross  inside 
the  angle  and  with  a  few  dry  splinters,  or 
birch  bark  if  you  have  it,  you’ll  soon  have 
sufficient  heat  for  your  noonday  lunch. 
Even  the  dog— if  it’s  been  a  cold  wet  day 
or  a  long  hike — will  enjoy  it. 

Then  there  is  the  old  style  campfire 
crane.  It’s  built  as  you  see  it  in  Figure  2, 
and  is  all  right 'for  almost  any  camp.  The 
upright  notched  stick  has  a  branch  left  on 
it  for  a  fork,  and  the  smaller  branches  you 
can  trim  into  pegs  to  hold  your  cups  and 


Figure  1.  Simple  Wind  Guard 
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Figure  2.  Old-Style  Crane 


pots — a  good  feature.  As  the  guide  who 
sprang  this  remarked,  it  saves  going  all 
over  camp  to  find  your  extra  cups  and 
pails  when  the  next  meal  is  in  the  making. 

Figure  3  is  pretty  much  the  same  idea, 
but  more  elaborate.  Two  logs,  good  sized 


Figure  3.  Note  the  Cup-Hooks 


ones,  are  rolled  together.  They  should 
be,  when  possible,  partly  or  perhaps  wholly 
old  timber — at  least  not  green.  The  wind¬ 
ward  end,  or  the  one  the  wind  is  liable  to 
blow  from,  is  left  slightly  more  apart  than 
the  other  or  leeward  end.  At  each  end  of 
the  fire-logs,  a  foot  or  more  away,  drive 
a  fairly  stout  crotched  stick  into  the 
ground  far  enough  to  make  it  solid. 
Place  a  horizontal  pole  in  the  crotches, 
and  you  are  ready  for  anything  in  the 
cooking  line.  With  your  kettles  hanging 
from  the  horizontal  bar  you  can  boil  the 
coffee  and  potatoes  and  at  the  same  time 
use  your  frying  pan  for  the  trout  or  early 
morning  flapjacks. 

This  fire,  you  will  find,  will  smoulder 
away  all  night  between  the  logs,  saving  you 
the  necessity  of  starting  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Figure  4  is  more  in  the  way  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  chef’s  layout.  And  it  requires  more 
skill  to  build  and  a  little  more  time.  Set 
two  fair-sized  green  logs,  hewn  smooth  on 
one  side,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  brace 
them  with  pegs  driven  into  the  ground  on 
each  side.  Green  sticks  should  be  used 
for  the  pegs.  Scoop  out  a  small  trench 
between  the  logs  for  the  fire. 

If  you  have  time,  and  the  inclination, 
with  very  little  lqbor  you  can  put  up  a 
windguard  that  will  help  the  cook  a  heap 
in  his  tasks.  In  fact  it  gives  him  a  regu¬ 
lar  backwoods  cooking  range.  And  if  you 
are  reasonably  well  equipped — not  with 
junk,  but  with  the  right  cooking  utensils 
— he  will  be  able  to  roast,  bake  or  broil, 
as  the  case  may  be  or  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands,  some  dishes  so  tasty  that  only  a 
mighty  particular  person  will  frown  on 
them. 

The  device  shown  in  Figure  5  is  the  only 
one  not  literally  “made  in  the  woods,”  but 
the  hinges  are  nearly  always  obtainable 
even  in  the  small  town  where  you  may  be 


Figure  4.  Permanent  Fire-Back 


outfitting.  If  they  are  at  hand,  three  ten 
or  even  twelve-inch  strap-hinges,  held  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  bolt,  make  a  very  con¬ 
venient  and  solid  rack  for  coffee  pot  or 
frying  pan;  and  one  of  its  advantages  is 
that  you  can  fold  it  up  and  carry  it  in 
your  pocket. 


Figure  5.  Handy  “Pocket  Stove” 


THE  SEAMLESS  CANOE  AT  LAST 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  GLUE  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER 
MAKES  MOULDING  FROM  VENEER  PRACTICABLE 


ANEW  departure  in  canoe-building, 
that  produces  a  craft  without  seams 
and  without  ribs,  is  the  innovation  a 
Michigan  concern  is  putting  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  moulded  from  one  sheet  of 
three-ply  veneer,  the  secret  of  the  process 
being  the  glue  which  cements  the  three 
sheetings  together,  which  is  impervious  to 
the  action  of  water  or  the  elements.  The 
veneer  is  shaped  around  the  mould  under 


hydraulic  pressure. 

The  result  is  a  canoe  without  ribs,  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  inside  and  non-leakable.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  much  stronger  and  more 
durable  craft  than  the  ordinary,  canoe,  be¬ 
cause  the  three-ply  veneer  allows  for  the 
grain  running  in  different  directions,  which 
gives  great  tensile  strength.  The  canoe 
itself,  owing  to  its  shape,  forms  a  natural 
truss  so  that  the  absence  of  ribs  does  not 


in  any  way  detract  from  its  durability.  The 
veneer  is  difficult  of  perforation  for  the 
same  reasons,  and  the  absence  of  ribs  and 
other  strengthening  parts  used  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  canoe  makes  for  lightness  and  ease 
of  handling. 

Of  course  a  canoe  made  from  veneer 
glued  together  with  ordinary  glue  would 
fall  to  pieces  a  short  time  after  it  hit  the 
water.  The  making  of  the  new  canoe  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  discovery  of  a  for¬ 
mula  for  a  glue  which  is  absolutely  im¬ 
pervious  to  water.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  tests,  such  as  soaking  for  a 
long  time,  boiling  at  a  high  temperature 
and  submerging  in  printer’s  lye.  It  has 
stood  up  under  all  of  these  tests  and  the 
action  of  water  upon  it  apparently  only 
causes  it  to  cling  more  tenaciously. 

The  illustrations  show  the  beautiful  lines 
of  the  craft,  and  a  great  variety  and  com¬ 
bination  of  woods  can  be  used  without 
adding  materially  to  the  price.  The  seats 
are  made  of  veneer,  perforated,  and  the 
light  and  graceful  appearance  of  the  model 
will  at  once  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  canoe¬ 
ing. 

H.  L.  Haskell,  the  inventor,  has  a  plant 
nearly  equipped  and  expects  to  be  turning 
out  these  canoes  in  quantity  inside  of  the 
next  two  months.  The  factory  building  is 
located  at  Ludington,  Mich 
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TRAILING  A  BLIND  COUGAR 

WITH  ONE  EYE  SHOT  AWAY  HE  LEADS  TRAPPER  AND 
HOUND  A  LIVELY  CHASE  ACROSS jTWO  MOUNTAINS 


RETURNING  recently  from  a  round 
of  my  winter  hunting  and  trapping 
camps,  some  eight  to  twenty  miles 
back  in  the  mountains  from  my  home  at 
McKenzie  Bridge,  Oregon,  I  came  upon  a 
mountain  lion’s  tracks  in  the  snow.  They 
looked  to  be  about  one  day  old,  and  lead 
back  toward  the  lower  camp  I  had  just 
left.  So  I  stopped  by  a  hollow  cedar  tree 
and  stowed  the  most  of  my  load  of  furs, 
with  my  camera  and  the  other  para¬ 
phernalia  I  had  in  my  pack  sack,  and  took 
up  the  trail. 

From  its  track  the  lion  was  a  medium 
sized  one — the  kind  that  usually  gives  the 
dogs  the  longest  run.  The  lion  took  a 
straight  course  for  the  steep  mountain  side 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Along  here  the  deer 
were  most  plentiful :  due  to  the  deep  snow' 
they  wTere  compelled  to  expose  themselves 
there  to  feed.  Besides  being  open  to 


By  H.  G.  HAYES 

tree  with  plenty  of  limbs — that  made  easy 
climbing,  which  lions  usually  prefer — it 
sprang  up  among  the  boughs.  The  dogs 
treed  it  in  a  flash. 

It  was  getting  almost  dark  and  raining 
very  hard.  I  could  hear  the  dogs  at  their 
treeing  when  I  got  within  a  mile,  but 
when  I  finally  came  up  to  them  I  could 
see  the  lion  but  could  not  see  the  sights 
along  my  gun.  I  decided  however,  to 
shoot  at  once  and  take  chances.  For  it 
was  raining  hard,  I  was  soaked  to  the 
skin,  and  it  was  getting  pitch  dark  rapidly. 
To  stay  until  daylight,  wet  as  I  was,  would 
have  been  foolish.  Even  with  a  fire,  I 
could  not  keep  dry. 

SO  I  chanced  the  shot,  aiming  at  the 
lion’s  head,  which  was  most  exposed 
and  was  the  only  part  really  visible. 
When  the  rifle  cracked  the  lion  sprang,  with 


find  the  dogs.  I  came  onto  them  in  the 
timber  about  io  o’clock,  tired  and  hungry. 
I  took  up  their  back  track  at  once,  and 
soon  found  where  they  had  been  lying  un¬ 
der  a  log  for  protection  from  the  storm. 
I  could  track  them  no  farther,  and  as  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  lion  thereabouts,  as  I 
discovered  after  searching  the  surround¬ 
ings  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  re¬ 
turned  home  feeling  pretty  blue. 

It  kept  snowing  continually  until  it  lay 
two  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  I  had  no 
way  of  telling  whether  the  lion  was  alive 
or  dead,  or  anything  of  its  whereabouts. 
But  I  returned  after  a  day’s  rest  to  my 
camp  nearest  its  scene  of  action,  deter¬ 
mined  to  locate  it  if  it  was  alive  and  had 
stirred  or  given  any  signs  of  its  presence. 

I  set  about  to  hunt  the  entire  country 
where  I  expected  to  find  it,  and  as  it  had 
quit  snowing  I  felt  that  I  had  more  chances 
now.  On  the  sixth  day  after  I  first  came 
upon  its  rtacks,  I  found  them  again  early 
in  the  morning  near  where  I  had  jumped 
it  before.  As  there  was  plenty  of  good 
fresh  tracking  snow,  and  I  had  the  day 
for  it,  I  felt  almost  sure  of  landing  it  this 
time.  The  tracks  too  were  fresh  and  the 
hound — the  only  dog  I  had  with  me  this 
trip,  as  the  snow  was  too  deep  for  the 
smaller  ones— could  scent  the  tracks  well. 

I  KNEW  the  chase  would  soon  be  on,  and 
in  fact  we  had  followed  the  tracks  for 
hardly  half  a  mile  when  we  came  upon 
a  large  patch  of  blood  on  the  snow.  A 
little  farther  on  we  saw  where  the  lion  had 
killed  a  deer  and  dragged  it  down  the 
mountain.  The  snow  was  red  with  blood, 
and  following  this  trail  about  a  hundred 
yards  we  came  upon  the  body  of  a  fine 
large  deer,  with  ribs  and  flesh  on  one  side 
and  the  heart  and  lungs  eaten  out. 

The  hound  was  keen  now,  and  anxious  to 
get  away,  but  as  there  were  tracks  of  the 
lion  leaving  the  carcass  in  all  directions  I 
held  him  in  until  I  could  determine  the 
freshest.  This  I  cautiously  followed, 
keeping  the  hound  close  beside  me,  though 
he  was  whining  continually  to  get  away. 

Following  down  the  steep  mountain  a 
few  hundred  yards,  we  found  where  the 
lion  had  been  bedding  under  a  small  cliff. 
Further  tracks  showed  it  had  started  from 
this  point  on  the  run,  and  the  hound 
showed  by  his  anxiety  to  be  ofi  that  we 
had  jumped  it.  I  motioned  to  the  hound 
that  he  could  go,  and  with  his  great  lion¬ 
like  voice  he  made  the  heavy  forest  roar 
as  he  bounded  down  the  steep  mountain 
side  through  the  snow.  He  went  with  a 
vengeance  and  determination  winch  pre¬ 
saged  death  either  to  the  lion  or  to  him. 

The  lion  headed  straight  for  the  river,  a 
swift  mountain  stream  about  thirty-five 
yards  across  and  too  deep  and  swift  for  man 
or  horse  to  ford.  But  it  swam  directly 
across,  and  headed  up  toward  a  high, 
rough  and  heavily  timbered  mountain  di¬ 
rectly  across  the  valley.  The  dog  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation  plunged  in  and  swam 


The  Shot  That  Blinded  Him  is 

the  sun,  the  slope  was  very  steep  and  cliffy 
and  there  was  very  little  snow  left  on  it, 
except  in  spots  in  the  openings.  There 
was  none  at  all  under  the  trees,  and  this 
made  the  lion’s  spoor  difficult  to  trail.  The 
dogs — a  half  English  bloodhound  and  half 
Walker  foxhound,  and  a  Norwegian  bear- 
hound — could  only  scent  it  occasionally. 
There  was  a  heavy  rain  falling,  and  the 
spoor  was  old. 

But  the  dogs  and  myself  had  followed 
the  trail  barely  a  mile  and  a  half,  when 
suddenly  the  big  hound  scented  the  lion 
keenly,  where  it  had  turned  back  to  meet 
us.  The  dogs  were  off  like  a  flash.  The 
lion  ran  back  along  the  mountain  side 
where  we  had  been  trailing  it,  through 
brushy  thickets  and  over  rocks  and  cliffs, 
for  nearly  two  miles.  Then,  selecting  a 


Plainly  Visible,  Between  the  Eyes 

a  half  fall  rather  than  a  jump,  from  the 
tree,  and  wras  off  on  a  run  down  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  dogs  were  after  it  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  but  in  the  dark  it  had  the  advantage 
and  they  had  soon  run  it  out  of  hearing. 

After  a  short  while  I  was  unable  to  find 
them  or  even  to  follow  them  any  farther. 
So  I  turned  off  to  one  of  my  camps,  which 
was  luckily  only  some  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  and  got  some  tea  and  some  warm 
supper.  I  went  to  bed  rather  discouraged, 
but  determined  to  make  a  better  job  of  it 
next  day. 

During  the  night  it  turned  colder  and 
snowed  again,  until  in  the  morning  there 
was  about  eight  inches  of  fresh  snow. 
At  daylight  it  was  still  snowing  and  blow¬ 
ing  heavily.  The  chances  looked  against 
me,  but  I  set  out  determined  at  least  to 
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the  cold  stream  and  was  off  up  the  steep 
mountain  after  it.  Both  lion  and  dog, 
lunging  through  the  deep  fresh  snow,  made 
rather  poor  speed,  though  each  was  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve.  The  hound  was  barking 
at  every  jump,  and  was  plainly  determined 
not  to  'be  outrun. 

When  I  reached  the  stream  I  realized  at 
once  what  they  had  done,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  .to  detour  more  than  a  mile  down 
stream  to  where  a  large  tree  that  I  had 
noticed  uprooted  on  the  bank,  furnished  a 
foot-log.  Crossing  hurriedly,  I  started  af¬ 
ter  the  dog,  angling  up  the  mountain  to 
where  I  could  hear  him  treeing.  As  I 
approached  to  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
the  lion  jumped,  and  dog  and  lion  were  off 
again  around  the  mountain,  going  into  the 
snow  to  the  tops  of  their  backs  at  every 
bound,  crossing  canyons  and  rough  steep 
gulleys  which  I  did  not  attempt.  The 
lion,  evidently  growing  tired,  took  to  a 
tree  again,  but  as  I  came  up  he  jumped 


and  was  off  as  before,  and  soon  out  of 
hearing. 

IT  WAS  almost  noon  now,  and  I  was  get¬ 
ting  tired,  so  I  stopped  to  rest  and  to 
drink  from  a  stream  I  had  crossed.  1 
had  begun  to  wonder  whether  the  chase 
would  end  soon,  or  whether  I  might  lose 
out  altogether  should  the  lion  head  up  into 
the  cliffs — when  suddenly  around  a  rocky 
point  I  came  upon  the  dog,  with  the  lion 
well  up  in  a  tall  hemlock.  Apparently  it 
had  decided  it  was  of  no  further  use  to 
try  and  get  away. 

I  rested  a  moment.  The  dog  was  very 
restless,  straining  continuously  with  his  fore 
feet  against  the  tree  trunk  and  barking  up 
at  the  lion.  The  latter  was  watching  me 
closely,  looking  me  continuously  and  di- 
rictly  in  the  eye.— Once  treed,  they  pay  no 
attention  to  the  dog  after  the  hunter  has 
arrived. 

A  little  rested,  I  took  careful  aim  and 


shot  it  squarely  between  the  eyes,  bursting 
the  skull.  The  lion  kicked  slightly,  and 
the  snow  at  the  base  of  the  tree  was  soon 
red  with  blood.  But  the  lion  did  not  let 
go,  and  did  not  kick  out  as  they  usually 
do  after  the  moment  of  tension  that  fol¬ 
lows  such  a  shot.  It  lay  instead  balanced 
across  the  limbs,  its  front  legs  over  one 
limb  and  its  hind  legs  across  another,  se¬ 
curely  lodged  there. 

I  though  first  of  trying  to  shoot  the 
limbs  off,  but  that  would  compel  me  to 
shoot  into  the  hide  of  the  lion,  and  per¬ 
haps  riddle  it.  Besides,  the  limbs  it 
straddled  were  big  ones,  and  I  had  a  limited 
amount  of  ammunition.  So  I  decided  that 
the  surest  and  safest  way  was  to  cut  the 
tree  down  with  my  little  trapping  ax. 
The  tree  was  far  from  small  and  my  ax 
was  short  handled.  But  I  began  chopping 
at  a  quarter  to  twelve  and  before  two 
o'clock  had  the  tree  falling.  As  it  crashed 
(continued  on  page  333) 


POINTS  OF  THE  “OVER-AND-UNDER” 

THE  NARROW  RIB  OF  THE  SUPERPOSED-BARREL  GUN  AVOIDS  BLUR  AND 
OBSTRUCTIONS.  IT  STANDS  OUT  ALONE,  CLEAR  CUT  AS  A  STRAIGHT-EDGE 


IT  is  highly  probable  that  in  succeeding 
months  gunmakers  will  be  confronted 
with  many  problems  in  the  art  of  gun- 
construction  that  will  tax  their  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness  to  the  utmost  limit. 
Guns  for  men  who  have  lost  eye  or  limb 
will  doubtless  soon  have  to  be  built,  and  it 
is  probable  there  may  be  a  greater  call  for 
light  guns,  giving  as  little  recoil  as  pos¬ 
sible,  than  has  ever  occurred  in  the  whole 
history  of  gunmaking.  It  may  even  be  that 
such  demand  will  lead  to  the  deposition  of 
the  12-bore  from  its  long-maintained  po¬ 
sition  as  the  most  popular  size  of  gun  for 
game-shooting  purposes.  Sportsmen  who 
have  been  through  the  war  and  whose  bod¬ 
ily  powers  and  shooting  capabilities  are  not 
what  they  were  four  or  five  seasons  back 
will  naturally  turn  to  lighter  guns.  There¬ 
fore  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  natural 
tendency  will  be  to  take  up  with  i6-bores 
and  20-bores,  as  these  sizes  will  confer  a 
weight  reduction  ranging  up  to  pounds. 

Were  I  in  similar  case  ...  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  acquire  a  i6-bore  gun  built  on 
the  “over-and-under”  principle. 

.  .  .  Guns  with  barrels  longitu¬ 
dinals  superposed  were  con¬ 
structed  upwards  of  ioo  years 
ago,  but  they  did  not  become  pop¬ 
ular.  As  it  could  not  be  urged 
that  the  joining  of  the  barrels 
presented  any  great  difficulty  in 
this  vertical  pattern,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  obstacles  arising  in  the 
way  of  providing  suitable  firing 
mechanism  caused  these  guns  to 
be  relegated  to  a  back  seat  at  a 
time  when  Joe  Manton  and  his 
contemporaries  ventured  upon 
their  construction.  Similar  diffi¬ 
culties  as  to  firing  mechanism, 
plus  those  connected  with  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  breech 
closure  and  cartridge  ejection, 
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still  faced  the  maker  of  breech-load¬ 
ing  arms.  These  undoubtedly  were  big 
obstacles,  and  as  the  gunmaker  was  not  so 
completely  assured  that  the  shooting  pub¬ 
lic  would  approve  and  reward  his  labors, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  the  gun  with 


In  the  London  Shooting  Times. 


The  Moderately  Choked  16-Gauge  is  a  Light  Easily 
Handled  Game  Gun,  That  Promises  to  Supplant  the 
12-Gauge.  The  Upper  Pattern  Was  Made  at  35 
Yards;  the  Lower  Right  at  25  Yards;  Lower  Left, 
20  Yards;  All  With  One  Ounce  of  Number  Seven 
Shot  in  a  16-Bore. 


side-by-side  barrels  enjoyed  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  complete  appreciation. 

.  .  .  My  own  experience  with  certain 
of  these  over-and-under  guns  tends  to  the 
assurance  that  the  best  of  them  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  practical  sporting  firearms 
with  an  assured  outlook  as  regards  popular 
appreciation.  ...  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  order  one  of  these  guns,  and  it  would 
be  a  16-bcre  of  6(q  pounds  weight,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  an  ounce  or  two  less.  Of  course,  16- 
bore  guns  on  these  lines  may  be  construct¬ 
ed  to  weigh  a  little  less  than  6  pounds; 
but  I  think  shooters  more  or  less  incapaci¬ 
tated  would  find  the  extra  recoil  incurred 
therewith  a  drawback  not  at  all  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  even  a  %  pound  weight  re¬ 
duction.  This  remark,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  use  of  standard  charges ;  the  heavier 
gun  mentioned  may  be  used  with  1  ounce 
charges,  lighter  guns  with  7/8  ounce. 


•  I'rom  one  over-and-under  i 
built  by  the  makers  just  named, 
have  fired  several  thousand  of  sho 
and  from  its  use  I  have  noted  ct 
tain  good  points  worthy  of  me 
tion.  No  stretch  of  imagination  n 
sophistical  reasoning  could  ser 
’  to  designate  the  broad  side-b 
side  barrelled  gun  as  a  perfe 
tool  with  which  to  insure  accura 
aim.  In  this  respect  alone  t 
over-and-under  gun  ‘confers 
great  advantage,  for  with  it  the 
is  not  a  barrel  on  each  side 
the  rib— the  one  line  of  aim— 
blur  and  obstruct  the  vision, 
the  latter  form  of  gun  the  na 
row  rib  on  the  upper  ban 
stands  out  alone,  clean  cut  as 
straight-edge.”  Lengthy  pra 
tice  with  these  small  bores  i 
dines  me  to  the  belief  that  t 
good  shot  will  make  as  good  u 
of  7/z  ounce  or  34  ounce  of  sh 
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from  these  guns  with  a  25  inch  killing 
circle  of  pellets  as  formerly  he  could  of 
1  1-16  ounces  and  a  pellet  spread  of  35 
inches. 

It  is  probable  it  may  not  have  been  real¬ 
ized  to  what  extent  the  great  barrel- 
breadth  of  the  commoner  form  of  gun 
hides  a  bird  from  the  view  of  the  shooter, 
and  thereby  in  many  situations  most  effec¬ 
tually  baulks  the  aim.  Herein  is  a  matter 
of  much  concern  to  both  the  one-eyed  and 
the  two-eyed  shooter,  for  it  is  most  dis¬ 
concerting  to  have  the  object  of  aim  totally 
screened  from  observation  by  the  gun- 
barrels.  Breadth  of  gun-barrels  has  a 
vital  bearing  upon  shooting  practice,  and 
the  reduction  in  barrel  width  as  secured  in 
the  superposed  barrels  materially  assists  in 
the  ready  and  certain  alignment  of  the 
gun. 

Consideration  of  the  position  of  the  gun 


with  regard  to  much  of  the  game  shot  at, 
proves  that  the  major  percentage  of  the 
birds  must  be  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
gun-barrels  in  order  to  effect  a  kill.  Most 
oncoming  birds,  such  as  driven  grouse, 
partridges,  or  pheasants — and  generally  all 
birds  rising  before  the  shooter — have  to 
be  partly  or  wholly  hidden  from  view  by 
laterally  disposed  gun-barrels  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled.  Whilst  the  obstructive 
breadth  of  the  ordinary  12-bore  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  the  superposing  of  its  barrels,  I 
still  think  that  some  smaller  bore,  the  16- 
bore  or  the  20-bore,  by  reason  of  further 
reduced  barrel  width,  will  secure  popular 
favor  as  a  gun  for  game-shooting.  So 
many  misses  recorded  in  the  shooting  field 
and  at  the  traps  arise  from  shooting  be¬ 
neath  the  object,  that  anyone  anxious  to 
improve  his  practice  will  do  well  to  try  an 
over-and-under  gun. 


Over-and-under  guns  of  suitable  con¬ 
struction  combine  great  solidity  and 
strength  with — so  I  believe — increased 
shooting  power.  In  relation  to  both  stand¬ 
ing  breech  and  stock  the  barrels  show  a 
directness  of  attachment  unattainable  in 
the  gun  with  side-by-side  barrels.  Thus  in 
the  former  the  side  pull  of  the  barrels  and 
stock  cast-off  may  be  eliminated,  and  more 
accurate  shooting  and  harder-hitting  guns 
can  be  produced.  Another  pleasing  feature 
in  my  estimation,  about  the  over-and-under 
form  of  gun  is  that  therewith  may  be  dis¬ 
carded  one  objectionable  feature  in  the 
stocking  of  guns.  I  refer  to  that  most 
awkward  kinking  of  the  gun-stock  termed 
“cast-off,”  and  which  leads  to  more  errors 
of  performance  in  the  shooter  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  multi¬ 
tudes. 


HOME  DRESSING  OF  FURS  AND  SKINS 

JOHN  ROWLEY’S  METHODS  SET  FORTH  FOR  FOREST  AND 
STREAM  READERS  BY  A  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AUTHORITY 


TO  meet  the  frequent  enquiry  for  in¬ 
structions  whereby  small  skins  may  be 
dressed  at  home,  for  fur,  the  writer 
has  drawn  up  the  following  directions 
from  his  own  experience  in  dressing  a 
large  number  of  skins  at  the  California 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology.  These 
methods  are  such  as  have  not  changed  the 


color  of  the  fur,  but  have  given  uniformly 
good  results,  and  can  be  adapted  to  vary¬ 
ing  conditions.  They  are  essentially  the 
same  methods  as  described  to  the  author 
in  1908  by  the  experienced  taxidermist, 
John  Rowley,  to  whom  the  author  hereby 
expresses  his  appreciation  and  thanks. 

Thick  or  greasy  skins  such  as  those  of 
the  bear  and  coon  should  be  shaved  down 
with  a  tanner’s  knife  before  the  tan  liquor 
is  applied.  This  involves  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  knife ; 
so  the  novice  should  avoid  such  skins,  at 
least  in  the  beginning.  Wildcat  skins  are 
perhaps  best  to  begin  on,  and  then  skins 
of  the  gray  fox  and  coyote  may  be  tried. 

Animals  should  be  skinned  as  soon  as 


*  Contributed  by  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology  of  the  University  of  California. 
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possible  after  being  killed;  that  is,  as  soon 
as  the  animal  heat  is  out  of  the  body.  In 
warm  weather,  especially,  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
“slipping”.  Skins  that  are  to  be  dressed 
at  home  can  be  handled  best  if  they  are 
taken  off  “flat”  rather  than  “cased”.  To 
do  this,  opening  cuts  should  be  made 


where  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
diagram,  Figure  1,  a. 

THE  tail  should  be  split  down  the 
under  side  and  the  entire  bone  re- 
,  moved.  The  toes  should  be  skinned 
out  and  the  bones  removed.  Particular 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cut  the 
skin  when  working  around  the  eyes,  ears 
and  nose.  The  ears  should  be  skinned  out 
so  that  they  will  turn  completely  wrong 
side  out.  All  superfluous  fat  and  flesh 
should  then  be  cleaned  off  the  skin  and 
plenty  of  salt  rubbed  into  every  corner  and 
fold  on  the  flesh  side.  It  should  then  be 
rolled  up  with  the  fur  side  outside  and  left 
over  night.  The  next  morning  it  should 
be  unrolled  and  examined  for  soft  spots 
where  the  salt  has  not  drawn  out  the 


moisture.  If  any  such  spots  are  found 
they  should  be  rubbed  well  with  salt  be¬ 
fore  the  skin  is  again  salted  and  rolled  up. 
The  following  day  the  skin  should  be 
taken  out,  the  salt  shaken  off,  and  the  skin 
stretched  to  its  natural  size  and  shape.  It 
should  then  be  dried,  skin  side  out,  in  an 
airy,  shady  place.  Never  dry  any  skin  in 
the  sun. 

A  pelt  can  be  dressed  without  being 
dried  first,  as  the  salt  can  be  washed  out 
and  the  tanning  process  begun  immediate¬ 
ly;  but  as  this  is  often  inconvenient,  it 
will  generally  be  best  to  dry  the  skin  at 
once  and  then  dress  it  after  some  interval 
of  time  has  elapsed. 

When  a  dried  skin  is  to  be  dressed  it 
should  be  first  placed  in  water  until  thor¬ 
oughly  softened.  This  process  can  be 
hastened  by  working  and  twisting  the  skin 
about  from  time  to  time.  This  soaking 
should  not  usually  take  over  24  hours ; 
and  in  warm  weather  skins  left  in  water 
over  12  hours  may  slip,  so  the  quicker  the 
skin  is  softened  the  safer  it  will  be. 

WHEN  softened,  the  skin  should  be 
placed  on  a  half  round  beam  (Fig¬ 
ure  3,  a)  and  all  skin-like  tissue 
and  grease  on  the  flesh  side  removed  with 
a  square-edged  steel  fleshing  tool.  The 
back  of  a  thin-bladed  butcher-knife  can  be 
used  for  this,  after  a  piece  of  soft  wood 
has  been  stuck  on  the  point  of  the  knife 
so  as  to  make  a  second  handle. 

If  the  fur  as  well  as  the  skin  itself  is 
very  greasy  the  skin  should  be  hung  up  to 
drain  for  12  hours  and  then  soaked  in 
gasoline  overnight  to  remove  the  grease. 
Be  sure  to  keep  the  gasoline  away  from 
fire. 

A  table-spoonful  of  “pearline”  should 
now  be  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  luke 
warm  (not  hot)  water,  and  the  skin  placed 
therein  and  worked  until  it  is  thoroughly 
limp,  with  no  hard  dry  spots.  It  should 
then  be  hung  up  to  drain  (do  not  wring 
it  out)  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the 
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tan  liquor  should  be  painted  on  the  flesh 
side  with  a  clean  paint  brush.  To  make 
the  tan  liquor,  dissolve  2  ounces  of  salt 
and  2  ounces  of  powdered  alum  in  a  quart 
of  boiling  water.  When  this  is  cool  add 
slowly,  while  stirring,  4  ounces  commercial 


sulphuric  acid  and  then  2  ounces  washing 
soda  (not  “cooking”  soda).  The  liquor  is 
ready  to  use  when  cold  and  keeps  well  in 
bottles; — but  will  burst  the  bottles  if 
tightly  corked  at  first. 


arm  piece  can  be  made  from  a  piece  of 
soft  inch  lumber,  and  should  be  just  long 
enough  so  that  when  the  upper  end  is 
placed  under  the  arm  pit,  the  fingers  can 
readily  grasp  the  handle  of  the  chopper. 

When  the  skin  is  nearly  dry  it  should 


be  placed  in  the  frame  flesh  side  up,  the 
upper  bar  dropped  on  it,  and  the  bar 
clamped  tight  by  pushing  down  on  the  lock 
(Figure  2,  a).  The  skin  should  be  held  by 


pushed  straight  down ;  if  it  slips  sideways 
it  will  cut  the  skin  (Figure  3,  c).  By 
turning  the  skin  about  in  the  frame  all  the 
corners  and  edges  can  be  reached.  If  the 
skin  is  held  taut  in  the  frame  and  whipped 
vigorously  with  an  old  buggy  whip,  this 
treatment  will  fluff  out  and  clean  the  fur. 
A  nice  smooth  finish  can  be  secured  by 
sandpapering  any  rough  or  thick  ,  spots  on 
the  flesh  side. 

An  easy  way  to  protect  dressed  furs 
from  being  ruined  by  moths  is  to  fumigate 
them  two  or  three  times  a  year,  by  placing 
them  in  a  tight  chest  or  trunk  and  placing 
a  couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  carbon-bi¬ 
sulphide  in  a  shallow  dish  on  top  of  them. 
The  furs  should  be  thoroughly  aired  be¬ 
fore  being  worn. 

Dressing  Snake  Skins. 
ATTLESNAKES  which  are  to  be 
skinned  should  first  be  split  down 
the  belly.  The  hide  may  then  be 
gently  pulled  off  until  the  rattles  are 
reached.  The  tail  must  be  cut  off  at  this 
point,  leaving  the  rattles  on  the  skin. 
After  the  skin  has  been  stretched  and 
tacked  flesh  side  up  on  a  smooth  board, 
salt  should  be  rubbed  into  it  and  it  should 
be  left  thus  over  night.  After  the  salt 
has  been  shaken  off,  the  skin  should  be 
sponged  with  water  until  soft  and  re¬ 
laxed,  when  the  tan  liquor  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  in  regular  fur  dressing. 

It  will  facilitate  handling  if  the  skin  is 
left  pinned  to  the  board  until  dry,  when  it 
may  be  scraped  and  softened  with  the 
edge  of  a  tin  teaspoon.  A  bit  of  sand¬ 
paper  will  smooth  up  and  finish  the  job. 
Violent  working  of  the  skin  should  be 
avoided  as  it  tends  to  loosen  the  scales. 
An  extremely  soft  and  pliable  finish  is  not 
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The  pelt  should  be  hung  up  for  about  12 
hours  after  the  last  application  of  tan 
liquor,  and  the  flesh  side’  should  then  be 
swabbed  off  with  a  solution  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  a  handful  of  washing  soda  in  a 
quart  of  water.  This  will  neutralize  any 
acid  that  may  remain  in  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  which  might  in  time  weaken  the  skin 
if  left  unneutralized. 

A  COUPLE  of  light  sticks,  with  the 
ends  sharpened  and  placed  in  the 
pads  of  the  feet  (Figure  1,  b),  will 
keep  the  legs  extended  and  insure  even 
drying. 

When  the  skin  is  nearly  dry  and  turns 
white  on  the  flesh  side,  it  is  time  to  begin 
working  and  stretching  it  to  insure  a  soft 
finish.  The  secret  of  a  good  soft  finish 
lies  in  thoroughly  working  the  skin.  This 
may  be  done  by  pulling  the  skin  back  and 
forth  over  a  tight  rope  or  through  a  large 
iron  ring  after  it  has  been  folded  up  with 
the  fur  side  inside.  The  pelt  should  be 
frequently  re-rolled  and  turned  about  dur¬ 
ing  this  process. 

If  several  skins  are  to  be  dressed,  it 
would  pay  to  take  four  2-by-3  inch  scant¬ 
lings,  six  feet  long,  and  make  a  frame 
(Figure  2)  to  hold  the  skins  while  they 
are  being  scraped  with  the  special  instru¬ 
ment  called  a  “crutch  knife”  (Figure  3, 

b). 

The  crutch  knife  is  made  from  a  ten- 
cent  single-blade  cabbage  chopper.  The 
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the  left  hand  while  the  blade  of  the  crutch 
knife  is  pushed  down  over  the  taut  skin, 
with  a  scraping  motion,  by  the  right  arm 
and  hand.  A  little  whiting  or  chalk  dusted 
on  the  skin  will  help  the  knife  take  hold. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  knife  is 


to  be  expected  and  is  not  required  in 
making  watch  fobs  and  hat  bands  or  in 
other  uses  to  which  snake  skins  are  put. 
Better  results  are  secured  with  the  skins 
of  small  snakes  than  with  extremely  large 
ones. 
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iODTOIRDAL, 


on  happenings  of  note  in  the  outdoor  world 


ELK  STARVATION 

RECENT  article  in  an  outdoor  contemporary  on 
the  Jackson’s  Hole  elk,  declared  reliable  by  the 
editor  who  printed  it,  is  unfortunate.  It  is  a 
helpless  wail  over  elk  conditions,  and  abounds  in  slurs 
on  the  motives  of  certain  people  who  are  faithfully  try¬ 
ing  to  do  all  they  can  to  improve  the  Yellowstone  Park 
elk  situation.  It  is  wholly  misleading. 

The  article  finds  fault  with  conditions  and  with  cer¬ 
tain  Government  bureaus,  but  offers  no  suggestion  what¬ 
ever  by  which  the  situation  may  be  improved.  It  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  constructive.  The  writer  forgets,  or  does 
not  know,  that  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  people  of 
experience  have  been  carefully  considering  this  elk  situ¬ 
ation,  without  being  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  by  which 
the  perishing  elk  shall  be  saved. 

The  present  article  slurs  officials  of  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Biological  Survey,  and  other  people,  and  crit¬ 
icises  Congress  for  not  passing  the  Hay-Chamberlain 
bill.  In  its  original  form  that  bill  should  have  been 
passed,  and  would  have  been  but  for  the  amendment 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  state  legislatures  before  the 
President  could  proclaim  a  game  refuge  in  a  forest  re¬ 
serve  in  any  state.  If  this  amendment  had  become  law, 
<t  would  have  rendered  the  bill  ineffe?ctive.  Those  best 
informed  about  the  situation  were  not  willing  to  pull  off 
their  coats  and  work  in  behalf  of  a  measure  which  they 
-felt  would  do  no  good,  and  might  do  much  harm  by  in¬ 
definitely  putting  off  this  needed  establishment  of  game 
refuges  in  the  forest  reserves. 

Every  hard  winter  some  one  learns  of  the  death  by 
starvation  of  elk  in  the  Jackson’s  Hole  country,  and  over¬ 
flows  in  an  article  of  this  sort,  abusing  people  and  calling 
for  various  remedies.  Then  comes  spring,  and  the  elk 
go  back  to  their  summer  range,  to  be  forgotten  until  the 
next  hard  winter  with  its  starvation. 

If  a  certain  number  of  animals  are  confined  in  a  given 
territory  and  permitted  to  breed  indefinitely,  it  seems 
clear  that  at  last  they  will  increase  to  a  point  where  there 
is  not  food  enough  for  them  all.  When  that  point  is 
reached  some  of  them  may  starve  in  winter,  but  most 
of  them  will  pull  through,  in  poor  condition.  Later, 
after  they  have  still  further  increased  in  numbers,  many 
more  of  them  will  starve  in  a  hard  winter.  This  is  the 
situation  in  the  Yellowstone  Park- Jackson  Hole  herd. 
Congress  has  appropriated  money  to  buy  hay,  and  the 
elk  have  been  fed.  This  has  saved  some  elk,  but  the 
herds  increase  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Feeding  of¬ 
fers  no  remedy,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  keep  it  up 
indefinitely  and  on  an  ever  increasing  scale. 

Some  experienced  people  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
handle  the  Yellowstone  Park  elk  is  to  kill  them  off  down 
to  a  point  where  the  food  supply  will  be  sufficient  for 


those  remaining,  and  to  keep  them  killed  down  to  that 
point.  This  should  be  done  by  Government  officers,  and 
the  meat  and  hides  utilized. 

No  executive  department  of  the  Government  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  fact  that  the  elk  have  been  driven  to  the 
mountains  and  are  there  perishing.  The  people  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  are  those  who  have  settled  up  and  developed 
the  western  country- — who  are  not  to  be  blamed  at  all. 

The  writer  who  criticises  the  conduct  of  a  department 
or  a  bureau  ought  first  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  law 
and  facts.  Neither  fhe  Forest  Service  nor  the  Biological 
Survey  is  an  independent  body.  Each  is  under  the  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  money  which  they 
expend  is  appropriated  for  them  by  Congress,  and  must 
be  spent  as  provided  by  law.  The  employees  of  both 
bureaus,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  lists,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law,  and  must  expend  the  funds  entrusted  to 
them  according  to  law  and  according  to  regulation. 

People  who  indulge  in  wild  criticism  of  officials  usu¬ 
ally  do  it  thoughtlessly  and  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
limitations  under  which  those  officials  work.  If  they 
considered  a  little  before  expressing  their  criticisms,  per¬ 
haps  their  articles  would  be  less  violent  and  less  unjust 
— and  certainly  they  would  be  more  intelligent. 

ONE  PRACTICAL  ECONOMY 

HE  times  are  threatening  and  there  is  some  danger 
of  a  food  shortage  before  the  next  year  rolls 
around.  Many  people  are  anxious  about  this ; 
lawns  and  golflinks  have  been  plowed  up  and  planted  to 
potatoes,  and  in  some  places  backyard  gardens  are  in 
vogue.  We  all  agree  that  production  should  be  increased 
and  efforts  made  toward  economy.  Just  how  far  our 
practice  agrees  with  our  preaching  is  not  yet  clear. 

For  many  years  past  certain  duck  shooting  clubs  have 
endeavored  to  hold  the  migrating  ducks  on  their  own 
waters  by  artificial  feeding — baiting,  it  is  called.  This 
practice  is  confined  to  no  one  section  of  the  country. 
Over  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
of  the  middle  west,  grain  for  the  ducks  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  with  a  liberal  hand  and  the  wild  fowl  have  had 
a  fat  and  easy  living — up  to  the  time  when  the  frosts 
shut  up  their  resting  places  and  they  move  on. 

In  view  of  the  threatened  lack  of  food  for  human 
beings  the  practice  of  feeding  corn,  wheat,  rice  or  bar¬ 
ley  to  the  wild  ducks,  which  we  love  to  shoot,  ought  to 
cease.  It  is  waste — something  we  can  do  without. 

To  stop  this  practice  of  feeding  the  wild  fowl  on  the 
shooting  grounds,  will  not  harm  the  ducks,  though  it 
may  oblige  them  to  work  a  little  harder  for  their  living. 
It  may  make  the  shooting  poorer,  but  if  it  does  so,  this 
is  a  hardship  of  the  war  which  we  must  accept. 
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Cooper’s  Hawk,  Dread  Enemy  of  Domesticated  Doves 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  STARLING 


and 


DITOR  Forest 
Stream : 

Again  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the 
subject  of  starlings  by 
an  article  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
bur  F.  Smith,  and  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  asking: 

Does  it  not  seem  that 
there  is  much  said  about 
ridding  our  districts  of 
starlings,  but  little  done 
about  it?  The  subject  indeed  needs  pre¬ 
meditation,  and  I  find  that  the  more  I 
think  about  it,  the  more  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  matter  to  decide  immediately.  I  sup¬ 
pose  to  get  at  the  source  of  our  trouble, 
we  should  have  hanged  the  man  who 
thought  of  transporting  the  first  two  birds 
— but  this  is  useless  now.  A  study  of 
the  bird  is  fundamental,  and  I  claim  to 
have  gathered  a  bit  of  information  by 
close  observation. 

To  begin  with,  many  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  starling  associates  with  no 
other  bird.  Indeed,  one  person  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave 
the  starling  alone  until  it  had  completely 
driven  out  the  English  sparrow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  two  birds  are  great 
pals.  They  roost  in  the  same  trees,  and 
under  the  same  sheds;  they  are  just  about 
equally  dirty  and  quarrelsome,  but  seem  to 
live  together  in  perfect  harmony.  This 
fact,  however,  will  not  prove  detrimental 
but  advantageous  to  any  scheme  of  ridding 
the  country  of  undesirable  birds.  As  Mr. 
Smith  suggests,  the  starling  does  not  con¬ 
fine  his  residence  to  the  towns,  but  is  it 
not  true  that  he,  like  aristocratic  people, 
has  two  homes — -one  in  the  country  for 
summer,  and  a  city  home  in  winter?  This 
fact  would  act  as  an  aid  to  the  starling’s 
capture  also.  It  is  evident,  from  the  size 
of  the  birds,  that  the  English  sparrow  can 
subsist  on  less  food  than  the  starling;  thus 
making  it  comparatively  easy  to  allure  the 
starling  with  crumbs  in  the  midst  of  win¬ 
ter. 

Indubitably,  winter  is  the  season  to  start 
the  attack.  But  to  exterminate  the  star¬ 
ling— and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  alter¬ 
native  we  have  of  relieving  ourselves  of 
the  pests  at  all — the  co-operation  of  the 
entire  country  is  necessary. 

Branford,  Conn.  T.  F.  Hammer. 


Stream  enumerated  most  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  this  species,  but  he  did  not 
offer  any  definite  evidence  of  its  value  as 
an  insect  destroyer.  Without  that,  of 
course,  no  accurate  decision  as  to  the 
bird’s  economic  status  can  be  reached.  This 
value  stomach  examination  alone  can  give 
conclusively,  and  the  Biological  Survey's 


investigations  are  understood  already  to 
have  revealed  facts  that  prove  the  star¬ 
ling  one  of  the  most  effective  bird  enemies 
of  terrestrial  insect  pests. 

While  much  prejudice  against  this  bird 
exists  among  bird  lovers  simply  because 
it  is  a  foreigner,  now  that  the  starling  is 
here,  of  course  the  Biological  Survey’s 
estimate  of  its  economic  status  will  be 
based  upon  the  same  principles  that  govern 
its  decisions  regarding  native  birds. 


SOME  COMMON  GAME  BIRDS 

By  HUBERT  HUTTON 


III.  COOPER’S  HAWK 

ACCIPITER  coopcri,  or  Cooper’s  hawk, 
is  found  by  the  experts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  in  part  for  the  general  condem¬ 
nation  of  birds  of  prey.  Mr.  McAtee  says 
that  “Cooper’s  hawk,  which  occurs  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  is  preeminently  a 
‘chicken  hawk.’  ”  It  is  by  far  the  most 
destructive  species  we  have  to  contend 
with,  not  because  it  is  individually  worse 
than  the  goshawk,  but  because  it  is  so 
much  more  numerous  that  the  aggregate 
damage  done  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
birds  of  prey.  It  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
away  a  good-sized  chicken,  grouse,  or  cot¬ 
tontail  rabbit.  It  is  especially  fond  of  do¬ 
mesticated  doves,  and  when  it  finds  a  cote 
easy  of  approach  it  usually  takes  a  toll  of 
one  or  two  a  day. 

IV.  SPARROW  HAWK 
Falco  sparverius,  or  sparrow  hawk, 
ranges  over  almost  the  whole  of  North 
America.  While  the  smallest  of  the  hawk 
family  in  this  country,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
handsomest,  and  is  perhaps  best  known. 

Illustrated  by  Courtesy  of  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


Government  experts  have  shown  this  bird 
to  be  mainly  beneficial,  though  at  times  it 
attacks  small  birds  and  young  chickens. 
This  bad  characteristic,  however,  is  offset 
by  its  good  services  in  destroying  insects 
and  mice. 


The  Sparrow  Hawk:  Insect  Destroyer 


An  investigation  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  starling  was  begun  by  the  Biological 
Survey  in  the  spring  of  1916.  Stomach 
examination  of  the  material  collected  in 
that  season  is  still  in  progress,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  a  very  large  number  of  these 
birds  were  secured  the  results  obtained 
should  be  a  close  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

Wilbur  Smith  in  the  April  Forest  and 
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BASS  AS  GAMY  FIGHTERS 

(continued  from  page  296) 


the  least  deter  game  fishes  from  taking 
live  or  artificial  baits,  either  as  food  or 
in  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  They  do  not 
understand  the  danger  of  barbed  hooks. 
They  undoubtedly  see  the  hooks  on  a 
bait,  but,  like  animals  not  used  to  man  or 
gunpowder,  they  are  fearless  regarding 
them. 

Now  we  come  to  the  really  debatable 
point.  If  plugs  induce  bass  to  grab  them 
and  get  away,  the  cause  of  this  must  be 
the  hooks ;  and  I  really  believe  the  reason 
we  miss  so  often  is  because  of  our  using 
treble  hooks  and  the  loose  way  they  are 
attached  to  the  plug.  To  multiply  the 
treble  hooks  does  not  improve  matters.  In 
every  fish  we  do  get,  we  find  only  one  barb 
of  a  treble  hook  takes  hold ;  even  if  you 
have  five  treble  hooks  on  a  plug,  the  fish 
hangs  on  only  one  barb.  If  such  be  the 
case,  why  not  have  one  or  more  “single 
hooks”  on  a  plug  or  other  artificial  baits,  so 
arranged  as  to  insure  a  firm  hold  after  the 
strike  has  been  made.  The  single  hook  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  assuredly, 
though  many  expert  plug  anglers  may 
doubt  that  it  will  finally  solve  the  hook 
problem.  Their  views  I  should  like  to  see 
expressed,  in  order  to  get  one  way  or 
another  the  real  answer. 


have  expressed  to  me  exactly  opposite  sug¬ 
gestion  on  my  artificial  frog.  Some  wish 
a  single  powerful  hook  extending  beyond 
the  body  of  the  frog;  others  want  that 
hook  replaced  by  two  hooks  attached  to 
the  legs,  rightly  claiming  that  bass  often 
grab  a  frog’s  leg  and  do  not  touch  the 


The  Author’s 
Waga  -  Pup,  an 
Example  of  His 
Small-size,  One- 
big-hook  Theory. 


body.  Several  request  a  treble  hook  at 
front  and  back.  My  own  experience, 
coupled  with  experts’  advice,  convinces  me 
that  a  single  or  two  powerful  single  hooks 
suffice  for  any  artificial  lure. 

Another  important  and  necessary  im¬ 
provement  in  plugs  is  that  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  they  were  made  entirely  too  large 


for  bass,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  or  one 
of  the  causes  why  they  lose  so  many 
strikes.  Some  of  the  most  popular  baits 
are  already  being  made  much  smaller,  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  size — say  two  inches  from 
end  to  end,  just  half  the  size  of  present 
plugs. 

The  bull-pup  frog  and  waga-pup  plugs, 
here  shown  actual  size,  will  give  a  fair 
idea  how  much  more  effective  looking 
and  rational  a  small  bait  is  which  still  re¬ 


tains  a  fair-sized  hook.  The  latter  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  grabbed,  and  to  keep  its 
hold  on  fish,  by  reason  of  the  hook  being 
larger  than  the  bait.  I  hope  this  will  be 
found  good  advice  by  anglers,  who  can 
easily  alter  the  situation  by  requests  to  plug 
makers. 


The  Bull-pup  Frog, 
Another  of  Louis 
Rhead’s  Latest. 


I  COULD  wish  that  more  anglers  fished 
in  the  true  sportsman’s  spirit  and  could 
go  home  with  an  empty  creel  able  to 
say : 

Complete  content,  the  day  has  brought  it; 
I  fished  for  pleasure,  and  I  caught  it. 

Personally  I  still  get  keen  pleasure  in 
my  fishing,  though  I  long  since  lost  the 
craving  to  get  big  fish  and  lots  of  them — 
which  only  induces  vain  boastings.  For  you 
are  sure  to  meet  a  brother  fisherman  who 
has  caught  a  bigger  fish  than  yours  some 
time  or  other;  if  he  has  not  really  done  so, 
he  will  say  he  has.  And  indeed  there  is 
little  merit  in  the  capture  of  very  large 
fish,  or  a  large  number  of  little  ones.  I 
can  give  numberless  recorded  instances  of 
the  tyro  and  little  kiddies  getting  large 
fish  on  primitive  tackle,  and  quantities  of 
little  fish  on  the  same. 

Many  anglers  would  more  keenly  enjoy 
their  sport  if  they  endeavored  to  become 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  game 
fishes,  such  as  their  limited  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  degree  of  the  senses  of  smell, 
sight  and  touch  displayed  in  fishes.  The 
accompanying  chart  of  a  lake,  showing  the 
haunts  of  bass  and  pike  with  the  natural 
food  they  eat  in  different  localities  of  the 
water,  will  doubtless  be  found  useful.  While 
it  may  not  be  accurate  for  every  lake,  it 
is  a  combination  holding  true,  generally 
speaking,  for  most  lake  conditions.  Live 
or  artificial  minnows,  cast  or  trolled  in 
shallow  places  alongside  the  shores,  are 
nearly  always  effective,  certainly  more  so 
at  evening  and  after  dark.  Live  or  arti¬ 
ficial  frogs  are  best  used  in  shallow  water 
in  the  daytime,  though  my  own  experi¬ 
ments  with  artificial  frogs  have  succeeded 
best  just  before  dark. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  know  the  varied 
opinions  of  different  experts,  because  they 


Al.  Foss  Pork-rind  Lures. 


Two  Rush  Tango  Minnows. 


These  Are  Heddon’s  Crab  Wigglers.  The  Two  Best  Known  Jamisons. 


THESE  lures,  by  representative  manufacturers,  show  opinion  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  single  and  treble-hook  type.  Most  makers  are  putting 
„  out  dpuble-hook  copies  of  their  best  known  lures,  to  increase  their  “weed¬ 
less”  qualities — not  because  they  consider  fewer  hooks  more  deadly. 
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Fly  Fishing 
for  Trout 

By  H.  B.  CHRISTIAN 

AMONG  several  interesting  articles 
upon  this  subject  that  have  come  to 
my  attention  recently,  some  of  the 
claims  and  theories  of  the  writers  I  can 
endorse,  but  others  have  not  been  borne 
out  by  my  own  experience.  Perhaps  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  these  actual 
stream  experiences — which  after  all  offer 
the  most  reliable  data — may  be  of  interest 
to  Forest  and  Stream  readers  and  may  en¬ 
able  some  of  them  to  become  more  suc¬ 
cessful  anglers. 

Artificial  flies  are  of  two  general  classes, 
winged  and  palmered,  or  hackled.  Some 
claim  that  the  latter  are  the  best  killers. 
Trout  sometimes  gorge  themselves  on  fly 
larvae  when  no  flies  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  These  larvae  have 
no  wings,  so  naturally  the  palmers  repre¬ 
sent  the  “fly”  that  the  trout  are  feeding 
upon  at  these  different  periods  much  better 
than  do  the  winged  flies.  You  can  prove 
this  by  dressing  your  fish  on  the  stream, 
when  you  will  note  they  are  full  of  little 
striped  yellow-bellied  things  that  are  wing¬ 
less.  This  may  happen  in  the  forenoon, 
and  in  the  afternoon  these  same  flies  may 
be  hatching  and  floating  on  the  surface, 
and  at  that  time  you  will  have  very  poor 
success  on  your  palmers,  as  the  larva  has 
now  grown  a  pair  of  wings  and  looks  very 
different  to  the  trout. 

As  to  the  value  of  coloration  in  the  ar¬ 
tificial  fly,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  an¬ 
glers  who  deem  it  a  foolish  effort  to  try 
to  match  the  colors  of  the  natural  insect. 
I  would  say,  by  all  means,  to  match  them 
as  nearly  as  possible,  as  the  very  best  we 
can  do  is  poor  enough.  Years  ago  the 
color  may  have  made  but  little  difference 
— as  is  true  today  with  the  absolutely  wild 
trout  of  some  virgin  waters,  so  far  back 
in  the  wilderness  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  reach  them  for  a  few  days’  fish¬ 
ing.  Only  under  such  conditions  may  trout 
still  be  taken  on  any  kind  of  fly,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  kind  of  insect  is  on  the  water. 
But  for  the  educated  trout  in  well-known 
streams  that  are  much  fished,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  imitate  the  naturals  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  to  give  this  imitation  to  the 
trout  in  a  very  neat  and  clever  way.  This 
course  I  am  sure  will  bring  the  most  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the 
neat,  slim  body  of  the  natural  fly  be  copied 
in  the  artificial.  Some  mistakenly  think 
that  a  big  fat  showy  fly — or,  worse,  three 
or  four  of  these  tied  to  one  cast — will  best 
catch  the  fish.  The  angler  who  applies 
this  theory  may  change  his  mind  after  he 
fishes  a  well-fished  stream.  For  either  he 
will  leave  the  stream  and  say  there  are  no 
'fish  there,  or  he  will  change  his  ways  and 
go  at  it  right,  using  nice  slim-bodied  flies 
neatly  tied,  and  a  fine  leader — and  have 
success.  Most  flies  have  slim  bodies  and 
only  about  six  legs ;  some  have  eight,  and 
some  ten,  but  that  is  about  the  limit.  So 
ckm’t  use  flies  with  about  five  hundred,  all 
in  a  bunch :  a  couple  of  turns  of  hackle 
of  the  proper  size  will  make  plenty  of  legs. 
Without  any  -desire  to  dispute  anyone’s 


pet  theory,  I  may  state  it  as  my  conviction 
that  he  who  says  wet  flies  will  invariably 
catch  more  and  larger  trout — if  that  state¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  include  both  the  native 
and  the  brown  trout — has  not  used  the 
dry  fly  sufficiently  to  give  it  a  fair  trial ; 
and  perhaps  has  not  had  the  proper  kind 
of  dry  flies  when  he  was  using  them.  Un¬ 
derstand  that  I  do  not  go  back  on  the  wet 
flies,  which  I  use  every  year  with  good 
success  at  different  seasons,  when  the 
streams  are  high  and  after  dark;  and  after 
dark  you  will  take  some  very  large  trout. 
Good  catches  of  trout  on  wet  flies  are 
also  made  when  there  are  no  insects  on 
the  surface,  and  when  the  larvae,  or  creep¬ 
ers,  are  moving  around  in  the  water  pre¬ 
paratory  to  hatching.  But  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  dry  fly  for  general  daytime  fish¬ 
ing.  I  have  gone  to  a  pool  after  several 
fishermen  had  fished  it  with  wet  flies  with¬ 
out  taking  a  single  trout,  and  with  some 
of  them  still  fishing  the  pool  while  others 
had  given  it  up  and  gone  ashore  to  sit 
down  and  watch  me,  have  taken  fifteen 
trout  from  that  pool  on  a  dry  fly.  For 
you  can  take  a  good-sized  old  brown  trout 
on  a  dry  fly  when  he  would’nt  look  at  any 
kind  of  a  wet  fly. 

For  the  best  sport — by  which  I  mean 
taking  more  of  the  nicest  fish — at  any  rate 
from  streams  in  which  the  brown  trout 
predominates,  I  would  recommend  that 
considerable  attention  be  devoted  to  flies. 

As  for  the  relation  of  the  weather,  or 
atmospheric  conditions,  to  success  in  fish¬ 
ing,  I  have  given  the  matter  comparatively 
little  attention.  I  look  rather  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  flies  on  the  water,  and  the  same 
flies  usually  appear  at  about  the  same  time 
each  year.  Yet  I  do  know  that  late  in 
August,  when  there  generally  comes  a 
cooling  change  in  the  weather,  fishing  is 
usually  the  best. 


PROTECTING  THE  WOODCOCK 

In  reply  to  extended  inquiries  by  the 
Biological  Survey  in  regard  to  the  present 
status  of  the  woodcock,  with  a  view  prop¬ 
erly  to  protect  it  under  any  new  regula¬ 
tions  that  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  the 
Bureau  has  received  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  and  interesting,  although  conflict¬ 
ing,  data.  It  is  urged  that  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream,  who  have  not  already 
done  so,  furnish  the  Biological  Survey 
with  any  information  they  may  have  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  questions : 

1.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  woodcock  in  your  vicinity  during  the 
past  several  years? 

2.  Does  the  woodcock  breed  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  ? 

3.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number 
of  woodcock  killed  in  your  vicinity  during 
the  past  year?  Please  state  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  estimate. 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  species  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  extinction? 

5.  Do  you  advise  protection  of  woodcock 
by  a  closed  season  for  a  term  of  years? 

Any  other  suggestions  you  may  wish  to 
make  regarding  woodcock  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Biological  Survey,  and  will 
materially  assist  its  efforts  to  properly 
conserve  the  woodcock.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Log  Cabins 
and  Cottages 


(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  explana¬ 
tions  how  to  build  cabins  of  all 
sizes  with  directions  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Everything  from  a 
shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adi¬ 
rondack  structure,  is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fireplaces; 
how  to  build  chimneys;  rustic  stair¬ 
ways,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 
Publishing  Company 

116  hast  ZSth  Street  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  CAMP  STOVE 

Campers’  and  tour¬ 
ists’  delight,  handi¬ 
est  and  most  com¬ 
pact  camp  stove 
made.  When  closed 
measures  3^  x  8  x 
14^/2  in.  Weighs  8 

_ lbs.  Burns  gasoline, 

set  up  and  ready  in  a  jiffy— no  fuel 
troubles.  Use  one  burner  or  both  as 
d  e  s  i  red. 

Built  sub¬ 
stantial  to 
stand  the 
knocks. 


AMERICAN 
DARK  CHASER  LANTERN 

will  greatly  increase  the  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  of  your 
outing.  Gives  400  candle-power 
light;  wind-  and  storm-proof. 
Strong  mica  globe  instead  of 
glass  chimney.  Handy  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Ask  dealer,  or  write 
for  literature 

AMERICAN  GAS  MACHINE  CO. 

722  CLARK  ST. 

ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 
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IT  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish — the  day 
has  gone  by  when  the  big  string  or  the 
heavy  game  bag  is  the  thing  that  counts. 
Angling,  always  the  gentle  art,  appeals  to 
the  sportsman  who  enjoys  the  nicer  ways 
of  pitting  his  skill  against  the  fish’s — who 
lands  his  game  with  a  featherweight  rod 
and  a  barbless  hook,  and  feels  he  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  fish  a  fighting  chance.  To  whip 


a  stream  under  trying  conditions,  to  make 
a  big  trout  rise  to  a  dry  fly  deftly  laid 
across  a  glassy  pool,  is  enough  of  joy  to 
the  real  fisherman. 


We  handled  a  little  rod  in  one  shop,  6 
feet  long  and  weighing  one  ounce  or  under, 
made  in  two  pieces  with  extra  tip,  of  high¬ 
est  Leonard  quality  handmade  split  bam¬ 
boo,  with  mountings  of 
hand  drawn  German  sil¬ 
ver.  Think  of  the  joy 
of  striking  a  good  fish 
with  such  a  rod !  The 
cost  was  $6o — but  what 
of  the  cost  to  the  angler 
whose  joy  is  light 
tackle  ?  Casts  of  over 
seventy  feet  have  been 
made  with  these  rods, 
and  while  they  are  the 
lightest  ever  made,  they 
are  an  article  for  regu¬ 
lar  sale  and  not  a  toy, 
having  been  used  with 
perfect  success  in  Maine 
and  Canada  on  heavy 
fish.  The  cost  includes  an 
aluminum  carrying  case. 


Every  fisherman  knows  his  line  will  give 
much  better  satisfaction  and  last  longer  if 
dried  out  thoroughly  after  using.  But  it 
is  a  troublesome  job,  and  a  little  affair 
known  as  the  “Troubless”  drier  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  found  to  do  it  for  you.  It 
folds  flat,  is  easily  carried,  fits  into  the 
butt  joint  of  any  rod  and  takes  the  line  off 
your  own  reel  onto  a  large  spool,  made  of 


steel  copper-plated.  The  whole  operation 
of  winding  the  line  on  or  off  the  reel  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  and  will  increase  the 
life  of  your  line  materially.  The  price 
is  75  cents. 

Another  appealing  bit  of 
tackle  was  shown  us  in  a 
casting  line  of  braided  all¬ 
silk,  a  special  mottled  green 
color ;  much  the  same  as 
water  plants  in  lakes  and 
streams,  making  it  almost 
invisible.  It  is  a  wonderful 
line  for  the  bait  caster  and 
has  a  breaking  strain  of 
twenty-two  pounds.  Hun¬ 
dred-yard  spools  cost  $2 — a 
line  that  should  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  every  bass  fisherman. 

Under  some  conditions,  bass  fishing  is 
not  all  joy.  To  enjoy  a  pipe  and  have 
both  hands  free  for  casting  would  be  im¬ 
possible  were  it 
not  for  the 
smoker’s  head 
net :  made  of 
Brussels  net¬ 
ting,  it  comes 
down  over  the 
hat  crown, 
rests  on  the 
brim  and  drops 
down  to  the 
shoulders  un¬ 
der  the  coat 
collar.  It  has  a  horse¬ 
hair  window  with  self¬ 
closing  valve,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  smoking  of 
cigar  or  pipe  in  com¬ 
fort.  To  bid  defiance  to 
flies  or  mosquitoes  at 
the  small  cost  of  one 


dollar  should  mean  a  ready  sale  for  this 
article. 

Leaders  of  Knotless  silkworm  gut  in 
three-foot  lengths  at  15  cents  each  and 
six-foot  lengths  at  25  cents  attracted  our 
attention.  There  are  no  knots  or  splices, 
and  the  leaders  will  not  glare  and  are  not 
affected  by  salt  water. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bait 
caster,  the  newest  Bristol  steel  rod  is  so 
arranged  that  the  reel  is  brought  very 
close  to  the  grip,  enabling  the  fisherman  to 
thumb  the  reel  without  tiring  his  hand. 
This  is  their  first  model  made  in  steel 
strictly  for  bait  casting  Its  price  is  $7. 

The  real  skill  of  bait  casting  (and  the 
devotees  of  this  fascinating  form  of  fish¬ 
ing  are  many)  lies  as  much  in  the  reel  as 
in  the  rod.  In  the  improved  “Blue  Grass” 
reel  a  thumb  rest  has  been  added  that  en¬ 
ables  the  caster  to  thumb  the  line  and  at 
the  same  time  to  use  the  spool  entirely 
full  of  line  if  so  desired.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  best  reel  ever  produced  at  the 
price,  $7.50.  The  frame  is  of  one  piece 
seamless  tubing,  and  is  made  of  brass  and 
German  silver,  with  all  pivots  ground  and 
polished.  It  w,ill  hold  120  yards  of  line. 

HERE’S  A  LUCKY  ROD 

Boa  White,  care  Forest  and  Stream : 

Though  a  little  late,  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  you  for  so  kindly  looking 
after  my  order  of  the  24th. 

The  rod  came  duly  to  hand,  and  seems 
excellent  value  for  the  money.  I  might 
say  that  it’s  a  lucky  one,  too.  I  took  it 
out  and  tried  it  on  a  “fished-out”  brcok  a 


little  ways  from  town,  and  got  two 
)4-pound  brook-trout,  with  an  East  wind 
blowing  that  made  my  fingers  numb.  , 

I  shall  probably  avail  myself  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  the  TRADING  POST  again; 
and  thanking  you  once  more,  I  remain, — 
J.  W.  J.  McManus. 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 


FOLD  FOR  POCKET  l>i  X  7'/% 


BOB  WHITE,  who  conducts  this  department  for  Forest  and  Stream,  will  answer  any 
inquiries  and  attend  promptly  to  orders  for  articles  described  in  the  TRADING  POST. 
Goods  will  be  personally  selected  and  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Remember  this  service  is  absolutely  free  of  charge:  all  we  desire  is  to  be  of  service  to  • 
Forest  and  Stream  readers. 
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And ,  Added  to  All- 
Durability  with  Economy 


Comfort,  roominess,  beauty,  power,  are  no  longer  the  exclusive 
attributes  of  big  expensive  cars. 

Elimination  of  unnecessary  bulk  without  sacrifice  in  any  particular 
has  been  accomplished  in 


».  *  '  si  i 


In  comfort  and  durability  the  equal  of  the  world’s  highest  priced 
cars  with  greater  economy,  easier  handling.  And — best  of  all — 
true  to  the  principles  that  have  won  for  Oldsmobile  the  high  place 
it  has  occupied  for  years  in  the  regard  of  all  motorists. 

Eights  and  Sixes  $1095  and  $1367. 

Catalog  sent  upon  request. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pjrre 
ornithology.’’ — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph  for 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  .  .  . 

with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  .  The  book  will  be 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.’’ — Sun,  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

118  East  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  HUNTING  KNIFE 
SLUNG  BEHIND  YOUR  HIP 


How  many  outdoorsmen  carry  their  hunt¬ 
ing  knives — sheathed  or  unsheathed — in 
front  of  the  leg,  with  the  tip  resting  near 
the  groin  ?  Sooner  or  later — -you  may  not  be 

conscious  of  it — the 
leather  at  the  point 
of  the  sheath  will  cut 
through.  Innocently 
you  may  stoop  down 
some  time,  and  that 
piece  of  steel  with 
which  you  have  given 
the  “coup  de  grace” 
to  your  game,  may 
drink  of  your  blood 
too. 

i  It  may  pierce  the 
large  artery  that  runs 
down  inside  the  leg  near  the  groin.  This 
artery — called  the  femoral — receives  the 
blood  directly  from  the  heart.  If  it  is 
severed  or  punctured  in  any  way,  and 
bleeding  goes  on  unchecked  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  death  will  follow  from  loss  of 
blood. 

So  sling  your  knife  behind  your  hip  and 
make  it  stay  there. 


WANT  TO  CLIMB  A  TALL 
TREE  AND  LOOK  AROUND  ? 

You’ve  switched  off  the  trail,  trying  to 
get  “that  there  buck?”  You  want  to  climb 
a  tree  and  get  your  bearings;  but  how? — 
you  will  ask.  Here’s  how. 

Look  around  for  a  rather  tall  tree,  almost 
nude  of  branches  except  near  the  top. 

Open  your  pack  and  take  out  some  strong 
rope — quarter-inch  cotton  rope  doubled  will 
do.  Pass  the  cord  around  the  tree  about 

a  foot  above  the 
ground  and  leave  a 
little  play  in  the  loop. 
Tie  it  with  a  square 
knot  (also  called  reef 
knot)  or  better  still 
with  a  surgeon’s  knot, 
which  never  slips. 
Don’t  tie  it  with  a 
granny  knot;  for  if 
you  do  you  may 
find  yourself  going 
through  space  with 
nothing  soft  to  land  on. 

The  loop  first  formed  is  called  the  tree 
loop.  For  the  stirrups,  or  the  loop  in 
which  you  place  your  foot,  use  a  piece  of 
rope  about  two  feet  long,  or  amply  long 
enough  to  allow  your  foot  to  get  in  easily. 
Tie  this  in  the  form  of  a  loop  onto  the  tree- 


loop,  and  again  use  a  square  or  surgeon’s 
knot.  Make  two  of  these,  one  for  each  foot. 

Now  you’re  ready  to  clamber  up.  Place 
the  tree-climbers  with  a  foot-loop  on  each 
side  of  the  tree,  and  put  your  feet  in  them. 
Embrace  the  tree,  and  with  one  hand  lift 
up  the  tree-loop  about  a  foot  or  so,  at 
the  same  time  releasing  that  foot.  Bear 
in  mind  that  every  time  you  lift  up  the 
tree-loop,  you  must  hold  it  against  the  tree 
before  you  place  your  foot  into  it  again. 
If  you  forget  to  do  that,  the  tree-loop  will 
move  down  a  foot  or  so  and  not  get  you 
anywhere.  As  you  go  upward,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  becomes  smaller  and  the  tree- 
loop  therefore  correspondingly  larger. 

By  this  method  you  can  reach  a  high 
elevation  with  perfect  safety  and  say  to 
yourself:  “Gee,  this  is  great  fun!”  Once 
you  get  the  knack  of  doing  this,  you  will 
bless  your  lucky  stars  for  knowing  how. 
When  the  writer  wants  to  get  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  country  he  is  in,  he  goes  a- 
climbing  in  this  fashion  and  jots  down  the 
topography  of  the  region  from  this  position. 

L.  S.  R. 


GOT  NO  WATER  PAIL?  HERE’S 
SOMETHING  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Suppose  you’ve  set  up  your  tent,  laid 
yourself  a  foot-thick  balsam  bed,  made  a 

good  fireplace,  heaped 
up  alongside  it  all  the 
wood  you’re  going  to 
use,  opened  the  grub 
bags,  gotten  out  the 
culinary  outfit  —  in 
fact  got  everything  in 
readiness  for  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  good  meal 
and  retiring  for  the 
night  —  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  you’ve  left 
your  canvas  water-pail  two  portages  back. 

It’s  getting  dark,  or  pretty  nearly  so,  and 
to  have  to  run  every  now  and  then  and  get 
water  with  your  cup  doesn’t  sound  good  to 
you.  You  haven’t  got  a  pot  or  kettle  large 
enough  to  hold  water  in  any  large  amount. 


Have  you  got  an  extra  food  bag  in  your 
pack?  Well,  cut  four  sticks  about  eighteen 
inches  long  and  an  inch  or  so  thick  and 
drive  them  in  the  ground  to  form  a  square 
of  about  the  dimensions  of  the  food  bag. 
Now  fetch  your  water  in  this  bag — if  it’s 
one  of  the  paraffined  food  bags  generally 
sold  on  the  market  it  won’t  leak — and  set  it 
down  inside  the  enclosure  formed  by  the 
four  sticks.  They  prevent  your  improvised 
water  pail  from  tipping  over.  L.  S.  R. 
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A  HOMEMADE 
FLY-BOX 

Any  angler  can  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  stock  fly-box,  for  holding  a  large 
number  of  both  wet  and  dry  flies,  out  of 
a  hinged  tin  box  such  as  crystallized  ginger 
confection  is  put  up  in,  and  can  be  had  at 
the  fancy  grocer’s.  Certain  brands  of 
cigarettes  are  put  up  in  a  similar  box.  The 
English  aluminum  boxes,  with  separate 
spring-lidded  compartments  for  individual 
patterns  of  flies,  are  very  nice  but  also  very 
expensive. 

Dry  flies  should  never  be  kept  pressed 
flat  in  a  book,  but  should  be  carried  so 
that  the  upstanding  wings  and  hackle  are 
not  mussed  up.  The  arrangement  here  de¬ 
scribed  and  pictured  permits  of  this,  and 


also  of  ready  inspection  and  selection  from 
the  stock. 


Narrow  strips  of  zinc  are  placed  cross¬ 
wise  of  a  pad  made  from  the  felt  of  an 
old  soft  hat,  and  are  riveted  to  the  box 
cover  by  small  brass  escutcheon  pins.  An¬ 
other,  removable,  pad  riveted  to  a  zinc 
base  plate,  fits  easily  into  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  Put  the  transverse  strips  on  one 
pad  opposite  the  spaces  between  strips  on 
the  other.  Upright  pieces  of  zinc  at  the 
ends  strike  the  inside  of  the  cover  and  keep 
the  two  pads  apart  when  the  box  is  closed. 
Give  the  felt  occasional  doses  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  applying  it  with  a  glass  medi¬ 
cine-dropper.  This  will  keep  the  box  moth 
proof. 

Thrust  through  a  slit  in  the  felt  at  one 
end  of  the  removable  pad  is  shown  a  small 
pair  of  tweezers,  such  as  any  drug  store 
supplies.  The  ear-spoon  end  was  cut  off 
and  the  shank  filed  down  to  a  point,  to 
make  a  bodkin  for  cleaning  out  the  ob¬ 
structed  eyes  of  eyed  hooks. 

Between  the  removable  pad  and  the  box 
bottom,  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dry  flies,  eyed,  in  envelopes,  or 
snelled,  and  for  a  few  extra  leaders. 

The  points  of  the  dry  fly  hooks  are  in¬ 
serted  under  the  edge  of  the  zinc  strips, 
and  between  them  and  the  felt  underneath ; 
they  do  not  penetrate  the  felt.  In  placing 
a  fly  in  position,  turn  it  sidewise,  pass  it 
under  a  strip,  and  then  turn  it  so  the  fly 
stands  upright.  When  removing  the  fly, 
reverse  this  process. 

Instead  of  zinc,  strips  of  celluloid  may 
be  used,  if  they  are  sewed  to  the  felt  pad 
at  one  edge  and  the  ends  caught  by  a  thin 
leather  binding  which  extends  all  around 
the  edge  ot  the  pad.  The  inside  of  the 
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shoot 


'T'HINK  what  that  means  in  action,  for  your  gun  never  to  shoot 
A  loose. 

The  bolt  in  an  L.  C.  Smith  gun  takes  up  all  wear.  The  longer 
you  shoot  a  Smith  gun,  the  tighter  it  gets. 

Buy  your  gun,  no  matter  what  price  you  want  to  pay,  from  a 
maker  of  quality  guns.  It’s  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  best. 


Smith  guns  range  in  price  from  $32.50  to  $1,000. 
Fulton  guns  from  $22.85  to  $27.50.  They  are  quality  guns 
with  a  guarantee.  Made  by  the  Hunter  Arms  Co  ,  Inc., 
whose  art  catalogue  every  sportsman  will  take  a  delight 
in  reading — send  for  it  to-day. 


The  Hunter  Arms  Co., 


Inc., 


31-51  Hubbard  Street 
FULTON,  N.  Y. 


Rifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.00 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
gang-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000  f.s.  velocity, 

but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 

is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 

and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New- 
f^-ndland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.»  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


A 


Alljthe  Comfort  In  the  World 

fact  you  will  appreciate  the  first  time  you  put  on 


MOHAWK  So,id 


Comfort 


MOCCASINS 


box  may  be  given  an  application  or  two  of 
white  enamel  paint  and  the  outside  of 
green,  brown  or  black. 

Geo.  Parker  Holden. 


Real  vacation  to  your  tired  aching  feet. 

MOHAWKS  have 
tough  but  flexible 
soles:  Strong  yet 
soft  uppers. 


STYLE  71. 

Prices  $3.50  In 
Tan  Elk.  .$3.75 
In  Heavy  Waterproof 
Chrome..  Postage  prepaid. 

Give  style  and  width  when  ordering. 

Catalogue,  all  styles  on  request 

MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.  Bert44l;  Brocton,  Mass. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


Your  advertisement  on  this 
page  would  bring  results — 
thirty  cents  a  line.  Circula¬ 
tion  for  August.  65,000  copies. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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Catching  the  “eats” 

The  list  of  Heinz  57  is  like  a  full  book  of  flies 
— there’s  one  of  the  57  just  right  to  get  a  rise 
out  of  your  appetite — whatever  you  want  to 
eat.  Easily  carried,  easily  opened. 

Use  all  the  daylight  for  sport! 

And  then — that  box  of  Heinz! 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

HEINZ  Baked  Beans 


HEINZ  Spaghetti 


HEINZ  Cream  Soups 
HEINZ  Tomato  Ketchup- 
HEINZ  Peanut  Butter 
HEINZ  Pickles 
HEINZ  Preserves 
HEINZ! 


-Real  baked  beans — oven-baked.  With  pork 
or  without.  With  tomato  sauce  or  with¬ 
out.  How  do  you  want  ’em?  Good 
hot  or  cold. 

-You  don’t  have  to  stalk  the  wily  tomato 
sauce  or  snare  the  special  cheese.  Caught 
and  cooked  for  you.  Just  heat  and  eat,  if 
you  know  what’s  good.  Very  nourishing. 

Celery,  Pea  and  Tomato. 

A  real  relish. 

-All  butter  purposes;  keeps  sweet. 


Sold  by  all  good  grocers — Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS 
IN  BRIEF 

Revised  to  January,  1917. 

A  book  which  every  sportsman  should 
have. 

Price,  Postpaid  ...  25  Cents 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 
118  East  28th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 

You  can  do  the  f  7%  nnincflnnr 
hardest  work  or  JT_  PHItih  Ip  I.Ul 

play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  The  S.S. 

•  S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
sack,  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration)  .8QT 
With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup¬ 
porting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.-  Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING 


53  Park  Place, 


CO. 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Tc 


Building  a 

Backwoods 

Menu 

THE  main  secrets  of  good  meals  in 
camp  are  to  have  a  proper  fire,  good 
materials  and  a  good  cook.  Good 
cooking  is  only  a  part  of  the  secret  of  a 
good  cook,  the  rest  lies  in  having  a  variety 
of  good  materials  to  cook  with. 

For  those  who  make  their  camps  away 
from  the  beaten  paths  of  transportation, 
where  everything  has  to  be  packed  by  the 
guide  or  carried  on  one’s  own  back  or  in 
a  canoe,  weight  is  the  all-governing  con¬ 
sideration.  At  nearly  every  camp  in  any 
season  game  or  fish  of  some  variety  is 
easily  procurable,  and  forms  the  backbone 
of  the  menu.  But  unless  such  food  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  variety  of  methods  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  vegetables,  soups  and  possibly 
some  simple  dessert,  even  a  camp  appetite 
— that  best  of  all  sauces — will  make  the 
menu  neither  attractive  nor  healthful. 

Tea  and  coffee,  needed  for  nearly  every 
meal,  can  be  prepared  in  first-class  quality 
from  concentrated  form — and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  much  less  bulk  and  weight  in  this 
condition.  Congou  compressed  tea  tablets 
are  among  the  best  on  the  market.  A 
quarter-pound  package  contains  16  tablets, 
each  tablet  making  6  cups  of  excellent  tea, 
uncolored  and  pure- — recommended  by  med¬ 
ical  authorities.  The  cost  of  the  16  tablets 
— 96  cups  of  tea — is  30  cents.  George 
Washington  coffee  makes  a  delicious  cup, 
free  from  chicory  or  any  adulteration.  The 
crystals  come  in  cans,  each  can  making 
35  cups  of  coffee.  Adding  boiling  water 
is  all  the  “making”  needed.  The  price  per 
can  is  45  cents. 

Borden’s  “Peerless”  evaporated  milk, 
condensed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  is- 
put  up  without  sugar  and  preserved  by 
sterilization  only.  The  cost  of  an  8-ounce 
tin  is  6  cents.  Where  weight  is  most  es¬ 
sential,  Whole  Milk  Powder — milk  reduced 
to  a  powder  perfectly  soluble  in  water — is 
invaluable  for  coffee,  tea  or  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  A  one-pound  can,  costing  60  cents,, 
makes  one  gallon  of  milk. 

Eggs  are  usually  hard  to  get  on  a  camp¬ 
ing  trip,  yet  are  always  acceptable.  Desic¬ 
cated  eggs  make  an  excellent  substitute  for 
fresh  ones,  and  can  he  obtained  in  one- 
pound  tins  at  $1.50.  So  no  matter  where 
you  camp,  scrambled  eggs  with  bacon — 
Heinz’s  comes  in  convenient  form  for  car¬ 
rying,  or  keeping — can  always  be  on  the 
breakfast  table.  Desiccated  eggs  can  also- 
be  used  for  making  egg  sauces  for  a  boiled 
fish,  or  custard  served  with  Heinz’s  fruit 
jams  for  dessert. 

Thus  for  breakfast,  your  menu  could 
consist  of  a  pan  of  nicely  fried  trout,  an 
omelette,  hot  biscuits  and  a  choice  of  coffee 
or  tea.  What  could  be  better  to  start  the 
day  with  ? 


Menu  suggestions  for  other  meals, 
appropriate  for  outdoor  cooking,  will 
be  printed  from  time  to  time.  Readers 
are  invited  to  pass  along  to  brother 
sportsmen  kinks  they  knowT  in  the  eat¬ 
ing  line. 
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The 

Sportswoman’s 

Clothing 


Another  camping  outfit  is  made  of 
khaki,  waterproofed  with  the  “Tetelec” 
process.  This  process  makes  the  material 
absolutely  waterproof,  yet  allows  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air.  The  goods  are  left  por¬ 
ous,  a  very  necessary  requisite  in  camping 
outfits,  so  there  is  no  need  to  take  rain¬ 
clothing  along.  The  price,  $31.50. 


THIS  suit  of  khaki  is  appropriate  for 
many  different  kinds  of  sports — 
camping,  riding,  hunting  or  fishing. 
The  skirt  can  be  worn  either  as  a  skirt  or 
a  cape,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  thus 
affording  two  garments  in  one.  Worn 
without  the  skirt  and  with  high  rubber 

boots  it  makes 
a  most  effective 
fishing  cos¬ 
tume.  For  the 
price  of  $19.50 
this  suit  will 
more  than  re¬ 
pay,  in  satis- 
faction  and 
comfort,  the 
initial  cost. 
The  hat  can  be 
had  in  either 
gold  color  or 
black,  and  costs 
$5.75.  The  tan 
puttees  cost  $7 
and  the  boots, 
measuring  7^4 
inches  high,  are 
tan  in  color  and 
most  suitable 
for  hunting 
and  tramping : 
price  $8. 


THIS  illustra¬ 
tion  shows 
'lie  of  the 
newest  khaki  cos¬ 
tumes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  known  as  the 
El  Rancho  suit. 

It  is  suitable  for 
any  outdoor  pur¬ 
pose  —  camping, 
tramping,  auto 
driving  —  and  has 
a  military  air 
about  it  that  fits 
the  need  of  the 
time.  It  is  well 
tailored,  made  of 
best  quality  olive 
drab  khaki,  and  a 
shell  skirt  button¬ 
ing  both  front 
and  back,  with 
which  either 
knickers  or 
breeches  may  be 
worn.  The  com¬ 
plete  suit,  coat  and  skirt  costs  $16;  knick¬ 
ers,  $6 ;  breeches,  $8. 


Where  the 
meet  you  half  way 

. 


Algonquin  Park,  in  the 
beautiful  “Highlands  of  On- 
y  tario,”  fulfils  every  dream  of  the 
fisherman.  There  the  bass  and  the 
trout  swarm  the  waters  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  forest-walled  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
they  are  gamiest  of  fish,  the  kind  that  fight 
to  the  finish  and  send  the  thrill  of  con¬ 
quest  through  the  veins  of  the  angler.  If 
you  want  to  camp  and  rough  it, 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

offers  you  the  ideal  place  to  pitch  your 
tent.  For  those  who  desire  modern  com¬ 
forts  there  are  modern  hotels  and  log 
cabin  camps,  which  furnish  high  class  ac¬ 
commodations  at  reasonable  prices.  Reached 
only  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature  to 

A.  B.  CHOWN  F.  P.  Dwyer 
507  Park  Building  1270  Broadway 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

,  W.  R.  Eastman  J.  D.  MCDONALD 
707  Old  South  Bldg.917  Merchants  Loan 
294  Washington  St.  &  Trust  Building 
Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 


ALTITUDE 

Eighteen  Hundred  Feet 

TOO  HIGH  FOR  ANY  ONE  WITH 

PULMONARY  TROUBLE. 

Eagle  Bay  Hotel  cottages 

The  largest  and  best  hotel  on  the  Adirondack - 
Fulton  chain  of  lakes.  Under  entire  new  manage¬ 
ment  Twenty -two  rooms  with  electric  lights,  pri¬ 
vate  baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  first  floor  rooms. 
Tennis,  dancing.  New  casino.  Paid  band  fire 
nights  a  week.  Strictly  first  class.  Genteel  pat¬ 
ronage.  Salmon,  speckled  trout,  white  fish  and 
base;  rates  $3.00  to  $4.00  dally,  $16.»«  to  $35.00 
weekly  Guides,  $4.00  per  day.  Boats  or  canoes, 
$4.60  per  week.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet  D. 

B.  Sperry,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 


SALMON  FISHING 

I  have  3J4  miles  of  Good  Salmon  Fishing  on 
the  famous  Nepisiguit  River,  and  also  good  Sea 
Trout  Fishing,  which  I  will  lease  in  periods  or 
for  the  Season.  There  is  accommodation  for 
three  or  four  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  well-furnished  lodge,  which  is  beautifully 
located  and  secluded,  with  ice  house  and  smoking 
den,  and  situated  about  midway  of  the  fishing. 
Lodge  is  nine  miles  fiom  railway  station,  and 
reached  over  a  good  auto  road.  Experienced 
guides  always  on  hand.  For  full  particulars 
write  to 

HENRY  BISHOP,  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick 


SALMON  FISHING 

Two  splendid  rivers  for  lease. 
Parties  looking  for  Salmon  fishing 
will  do  well  to  investigate. 

Address 

ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH  CO. 

Madison  Ave.  &  45th  St.  New  York  City 
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1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  ti  e  1,000  Islands 

18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  European  plan. 

0.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBURTON 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 


SALMON  FISHING 

River  Mingan,  North  Shore  of  St. 
Lawrence,  furnished  dwelling  house, 
fully  equipped  with  canoes  and  com¬ 
plete  outfit  for  fishing.  Can  accom¬ 
modate  three  rods.  Satisfactory 
catches  every  year,  never  known  to 
fail,  steamers  fortnightly  from 
Quebec. 

Apply  promptly  for  full  particulars 
to  Thomas  P.  Bacon,  408  Merchants 
Bank  Building,  Montreal. 


Your  advertisement  on  this 
page  would  bring  results — 
thirty  cents  a  line.  Circulat¬ 
ion  for  August,  65,000  copies. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA’S 

Forests,  Lakes  and  Streams  af¬ 
ford  some  of  the  best  hunting 
and  fishing  to  be  had  in  North 
America.  The  moose  hunting  is 
hardly  excelled  anywhere. 

HUNTING  and  FISHING  IN 
NOVA  SCOTIA 

A  Sportsman’s  Guide 

Issued  by  the  Game  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Nova  Scotia,  is  full 
of  information  for  Sportsmen. 
To  obtain  a  copy  of  it  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  Chief 
Game  Commissioner,  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia. 


Nessmuk’s  Old  Hunting  Grounds 
FOR  SALE 

About  1,309  acres.  Trout  streams  emptying: 
into  river.  Boating-  and  bathing.  Speckled 
trout  and  black  bass  plentiful.  Good  bird 
shooting.  Plenty  of  deer,  bear,  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Wild  gorge  surrounded  by  tall  moun¬ 
tains.  Modern  bungalow  cheaply  enlarged  into 
mountain  hotel.  Hay  fever  cured  here.  Well 
timbered  with  commercial  second  growth.  Rare 
medicinal  spring.  Good  place  for  city  club. 
No  poisonous  snakes.  At  Stone  Station,  New 
York  Central  R.  R,,  Tioga  County,  Penn.  Taxes 
under  $60  per  year.  Surrounded  by  state  land. 
Altitude  high.  Communicate  with 

Forest  and  Stream 

118  E.  28th  Street  New  York  City 

Children's  Summer  Camp 

Lobstering,  deep-sea  fishing,  clambakes,  and  ALL 
the  land  sports  of  the  usual  camps.  Seven-day 
hike  from  Portland  over  Mt.  Washington.  Trip 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  visiting  Niagara 
Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Saguenay  River,  shooting 
the  Rapids,  and  visiting  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
This  trip  is  made  on  foot,  and  by  auto,  boat,  and 
by  train,  sleeping  outside  and  traveling  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Membership  limited  to  twenty 
boys,  none  under  thirteen.  Rates  $250,  absolutely 
no  extras.  1  hr.  military  drill  daily.  For  booklet 
address: 

EDGAR  P.  PAULSEN,  Principal  U.  S.  M.  A., 
Children’s  School,  WEST  POINT,  N.  Y. 


MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  Hundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
hunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Ridge,  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address:  East  Florenceville,  N.  B, 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO— To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  In  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho- 
Bhone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 


THE  LURE  of  the  PACK  TOUR 

By  Saddle  Horse  and  Pack  Train  through 
the  Heart  of  the  Navajo  Country — visit 
Cliff  Dwellings  and  Indian  Cities  in  the 
Southwest — Enchanted  Land — A  thirty  days’ 
vacation  par  excellence.  If  interested 
write — 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Camp  Co.,  Inc., 
E.  J.  Ward,  Manager 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


ONIONS  TO  PRESERVE  FISH 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  the  May  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
under  “Just  Forest  and  Stream  Folks,”  I 
saw  a  letter  asking  for  a  different  way  of 
preserving  fish  besides  putting  them  in 
brine  or  smoking  them.  In  several  outing 
trips  I  have  used  a  method  which  I  have 
found  very  good. 

Fry  the  fish  in  the  regular  way  and  when 
they  are  crisp  enough  to  eat  take  an  earth¬ 
enware  jar  and  put  in  a  layer  of  fish  and 
slice  up  onions  over  them.  Then  put  in 
another  layer  of  fish  and  repeat  until  all 
the  fish  are  used.  After  that  take  half 
water  and  vinegar  and  boil  it,  and  pour 
this  over  the  fish  until  they  are  covered. 

Evanston,  Ill.  Paul  Bergman. 


ORDINARY  SALT  WILL'DO  IT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  saw  J.  H.  H.’s  plea  for  enlightenment 
concerning  the  preserving  of  fish,  and  so 
thought  I  would  tell  how  the  mackerel  are 
often  preserved  down  here.  In  the  fall 
the  small  mackerel  run  up  the  Acushnet 
river  in  large  schools  and  everyone  turns 
out  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Thousands  are 
caught  every  day,  so  many  that  there  is 
hardly  any  market  for  them. 

The  fish  are  split  down  the  back  at  one 
side  of  the  spine  and  laid  out  flat.  After 
being  cleaned,  a  layer  is  laid  in  a  barrel 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt  which  in 
turn  is  covered  with  another  layer  of  fish, 
and  so  on.  During  the  winter  they  are 
taken  out,  washed  in  water  over  night  and 
then  broiled. 

“They  can’t  be  beat”  when  prepared  in 
this  manner.  It  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  brine  method  and  could,  I  should 
think,  be  used  with  any  fish. 

Hoping  some  one  can  get  some  satis¬ 
faction  from  this —  R.  L.  Robinson. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


THE  ROYAL 

Grise  Bros,  Props. 

Honey  Harbor,  Georgian  Bay 
CANADA 

The  home  of  the  Black  Bass.  Millions  of  finny 
tribe  waiting  to  be  caught.  Get  booklet  describing 
locality  and  all  information  of  Royal  Hotel. 
Honey  Harbour,  Out.  Grise  Bros.,  Prop. 


THE  WONDERLAND  OF  THE  WOODS.  Come  to 

Cranberry  Lake,  right  in  tiie  heart  of  the  incomparable 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS.  Here  nature  holds  su¬ 
preme  and  contributes  to  the  joys  of  real  outdoor  .life. 

Cranberry  Lake  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world-famous 
Adirondack  Mountains,  covering  164  miles  of  shore  line, 
ami  is  a  fisherman’s  paradise.  Guides,  $3.00;  boats  or 
canoes,  $3.00  per  week,  or  25  cents  per  hour. 

The  Sunset  Inn  furnish  the  best  of  home  cooking  and 
nature  does  the  rest. 

Leave  New  York  or  Buffalo  at  night  and  take  breakfast 
at  the  Sunset.  Write  now  for  1917  reservations.  Rates, 
$2.00  daily,  $1-2.00  weekly.  BEEBE  &.  ASHTON.  Sunset 
Inn.  Cranberry  Lake,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  BEAVER 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Please  answer  through  the  columns  of 
your  magazine,  how  to  take  beaver  alive 
for  transplanting  purposes;  also,  what  time 
of  year  is  best  for  taking  them? 

M.  O.  Burreson. 

Ambrose,  N.  D. 

[Forest  and  Stream  has  not  at  hand  the 
information  desired.  Any  reader  who  can 
supply  it  is  requested  to  correspond  with 
Mr.  Burreson  direct,  or  to  forward  a  let¬ 
ter  for  publication  in  Forest  and  Stream  as 
preferred. — Ed.] 


“WOOD  AND  WATER” 

The  stools  and  the  cracker  boxes,  nail 
kegs  and  such  like  are  all  occupied  by  the 
mourners  of  “Isaac;”  for  today  is  opening 
day  for  trout,  but  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  and  the  air  has  a  chill  that  goes 
through  one  in  a  very  unpleasant  way. 

Many  are  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the 
good  olden  days,  and  the  number  of  trout 
caught  then.  One  man  for  thirty-five  years 
caught  one  thousand  each  year,  and  one 
year  caught  fifteen  hundred.  Then  there 
were  seven  trout  fishermen,  and  today 
there  are  seventy,  or  nearly  that. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  low  water  in 
the  fall,  and  the  netting,  has  depleted  our 
streams  of  the  once  gamey  fish.  Each  year 
for  a  number  of  years  the  streams  have 
been  stocked  with  “fry,”  and  yet  the  fish¬ 
ing  has  not  improved.  The  writer  believes 
that  if  one-half  of  the  number  had  been 
three  or  four  inches  long,  it  would  have 
been  far  better.  Ned  Nel  Turc. 

Toad  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  LIVE  BAIT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Do  you  know  of  any  company  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  one  may  buy  live  bait  for 
fishing?  If  so,  kindly  answer  in  Forest 
and  Stream.  J.  Westrick. 

Philadelphia. 

[There  is  a  large  fish  bait  company  in 
Philadelphia,  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
Fish  Bait  Company,  at  144  North  12th 
street.] 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed.  I'  am  in  the  best  big  game 
country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am  where 
the  game  is.  Have  hunted  the  territory  for  years. 
Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and  Elk  in  season. 
Have  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world.  Have  no 
other  business  but  hunting  and  guiding  and  will 
furnish  best  of  references  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  out  with  me. 
You’d)  better  come. 

Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide,  Bynum,  Mont. 
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WHO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN? 

PERHAPS  A  SCREECH  -  OWL 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Who  is  the  murderer? — Can  some  reader 
of  Forest  and  Stream  give  us  a  clue? 

We  were  much  gratified  recently  to  learn 
that  our  bird  neighbors  had  confidence 
enough  in  us  to  build  their  nests  under 
the  eaves  of  our  back  porch.  At  one  end, 
on  a  ledge  under  the  edge  of  the  roof,  be¬ 
hind  a  grapevine  supported  on  a  wire  near 
the  ledge,  a  pair  of  robins  had  nested,  and 
the  young  were  beginning  to  grow  wing 
feathers. 

About  the  break  of  day,  a  few  mornings 
ago,  we  heard  the  mother  robin  scolding 
as  if  something  was  disturbing  her.  But, 
feeling  that  the  location  of  the  nest  pro¬ 
tected  it  from  cats,  we  forgot  the  incident 
until  later  in  the  day,  when  we  found  one 
young  bird  on  the  ground  with  its  head 
severed  from  its  body.  Neither  head  nor 
body  was  lacerated  nor  showed  any  signs 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  devour 
it.  Examination  of  the  nest  revealed  that 
the  three  other  young  birds  had  been  be¬ 
headed,  two  bodies  and  two  heads  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  nest,  and  one  head  and  one 
body  on  the  ledge  beside  it.  The  nest  was 
in  its  normal  state,  not  torn  to  pieces. 

Next  morning  about  the  same  time  we 
heard  the  chattering  of  a  chipping  sparrow, 
whose  nest  was  in  some  vines  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  the  porch  well  up  toward 
the  roof,  and  later  the  partly  incubated 
eggs  from  it  were  found  on  the  ground, 
broken,  but  the  nest  was  not  torn  to  pieces. 
At  the  time  we  heard  the  complaint  of  the 
sparrow,  a  look  from  an  upper  window  did 
not  discover  anything,  on  account  of  the 
overhang  of  the  porch  roof. 

The  city  is  well  stocked  with  fox  squir¬ 
rels,  several  of  which  frequently  come  to 
the  house  and  have  been  fed  from  our 
hands,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  think  they 
were  the  murderers.  A  squirrel  could 
have  reached  the  nest  of  the  birds  by  trav¬ 
eling  along  the  grapevine,  but  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  animal  larger  than  a  squir¬ 
rel  could  have  done  so  without  leaving 
marks  on  the  vine. 

Edward  R.  Mitchell. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

[On  one  or  two  occasions  in  years  past 
we  have  found  in  the  late  spring  small 
birds,  such  as  English  sparrows  and  mi¬ 
grating  warblers,  beheaded  somewhat  as 
these  young  robins  were  beheaded.  After 
some  thought  and  observation  we  conjec¬ 
tured  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  little 
screech  owl,  which  was  abundant  and  often 
seen  where  the  killing  took  place.  This 
was  one  conjecture,  please  remember. — 
— Editor.] 


WHERE  TO  SPEND  A  WEEK’S 
VACATION  NEAR  CLEVELAND 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  some  time  past,  enjoying  it  very  much, 
and  am  wondering  if  you  can  help  me  out 
of  my  present  quandary. 

My  friend  and  I  are  about  20  years  of 
age,  and  desire  to  spend  a  week  of  our 
vacation  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
at  some  quiet  inland  lake  or  river  where 
there  is  good  trout  or  bass  fishing  and 
boating  and  bathing  are  possible — a  place 
within  a  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 


TROUTDALE  CAMPS 

Troutdale,  Somerset  County,  Maine 

on  beautiful  Moxie  Pend;  take  Maine  Central 
Railway  to  Troutdale.  Excellent  trout  fishing  in 
five  ponds  and  eight  brooks  and  fine  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  in  one  pond.  Here  the  trout  are  taken  on 
the  fly  every  day  of  the  season.  Most  comfort¬ 
able  accommodations  in  separate  cabins.  Fine 
table.  An  ideal  vacation  place  with  many  easy 
side  trips.  Main  camps  reached  in  five  minutes 
by  canoe  or  motor  boat  from  Railway  Station. 
For  rates  address 

PAUL  M.  GUILD 
BINGHAM  MAINE 


For  Sale. 

Grand  View  Hotel,  Eustis,  Florida,  doing  profit¬ 
able  year-round  business;  successful  tourist  sea¬ 
son  just  ended;  building  centrally  located,  has 
spacious  verandas,  87  sleeping  rooms;  42  with 
connecting  bath,  48  newly  furnished.  Eustis, 
largest  town  in  Lake  county,  is  tourist  and  com¬ 
mercial  center;  fishing,  golf,  motoring,  tennis; 
many  miles  hard  surface  roads;  good  tram  service. 
For  particulars  address  J.  F.  Mayer,  owner, 
Eustis,  Florida. 


FOR  RENT 
Salmon  Fishing 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  water  on 
the  Northeast  branch  Ste.  Margue¬ 
rite  River,  near  Tadousac,  Province 
of  Quebec,  owned  in,  fee. 

Affording  fishing  for  two  or 
three  rods;  five  good  pools  within 
easy  access  of  well  equipped  spa¬ 
cious  camp  beautifully  situated  on 
bend  of  river.  Season  commences 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  fish¬ 
ing  is  good  until  August  15th. 
Owners  would  like  to  rent  or 
would  consider  an  offer  for  the 
sale  of  the  water. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CAMERON  MACLEOD 

Room  350  Tremont  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  1,000  Islands 
18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  European  plan. 

O.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBURTON 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 


For  Salmon  Lake  and  Brook  Trout 
Fishing  Spend  Your  Vacation  At 

“THE  TAVERN” 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  New  London,  New 
Hampshire,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Concord 
and  seven  miles  west  of  I’otter  Place  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The  village  oc- 
•upies  the  crest  of  a  hill.  1531  feet  above  sea 
level,  in  the  charming  Sunapee  Lake  region,  two 
miles  from  the  Lakeside  wharf.  The  excellence 
of  the  roads  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
town  is  on  the  "Ideal  Tour"  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Fish  and  game  are  found  here,  the  salmon 
and  trout  of  Sunapee  and  Pleasant  Lake,  malting 
this  the  angler’s  paradise.  Rates  $4.00  a  day  up, 
$17.50  weekly  up;  boats  or  canoes  50  cents  a  day; 
guides  $4,00  to  $5.00  a  day.  Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet.  The  Tavern,  New  London,  N.  H. 


CAN  AD 

FOR  REAL  SPORT 

World’s  gamiest  Red  Speckled  and  Lake 
Trout,  Maskalonge,  Bass  and  Pike 

In  thousands  of  rivers  and  lakes,  including 

FRENCH  RIVER  NIPIGON 

POINT  AU  BARIL  f 

KAWARTHA  LAKES  GEORGIAN  BAY  * 

Here  the  Expert  Angler  is  in  his  element  and  the 
Novice  quickly  becomes  an  expert 

Only  21  Hours  from  New  York 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

For  information  and  literature  apply  to 
nearest  C.  P.  R.  Agent  or 

ALLAN  O.  SEYMOUR,  General  Tourist  Ag’t 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal,  Que. 
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BASS  FISHERMEN 

Try  the 

Following  Baits 


get  more  FISH,  better  SPORT  at  less  cost  if  they  use  the  NEW 

Improved  LOUIS  RHEAD  LURES 


New  Little  Jumper  Frog-,  price . 75c  each 

New  Crawler  Helgramite,  price . 75c  each 

New  Small  Crawfish,  price . 75e  each 

New  Small  Grasshopper,  50c;  large . 75c  each 

Waga-Waga,  carved  wood  propeller,  price .  $1  each 

Waga-Pup,  smaller  size  (2  inches),  price .  $1  each 


With  this  set  of  lures  you  need  no  live  bait.  Sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 

LOUIS  RHEAD  217  Ocean  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Forest  and  Stream’s  Book  Department  has  se¬ 
cured  a  limited  supply  of  that  good  old  book 

Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop 

BY 

Rowland  E.  Robinson 

The  shop  of  the  village  cobbler  where  the  village  characters,  the 
hunters  and  fishermen,  met  nightly  to  “swap  lies,”  is  made  the  center  of 
a  delightful  story  of  life  in  a  remote  New  England  village.  Cloth,  illus. 
Postpaid,  SI. 25. 

Forest  and  Stream  Book  Department,  118  E.  28th  St..  New  York  City 


fifty  miles  of  Cleveland,  where  revolver  if 
not  rifle  shooting  is  permissible. 

We  do  not  want  a  place  of  the  summer 
resort  variety,  as  our  funds  are  limited  to 
about  $25  for  the  week.  If  it  is  possible 
we  would  like  to  secure  a  cottage  where 
we  would  be  able  to  cook  our  own 'meals, 
otherwise  some  place  at  which  to  board. 

Would  a  slA  foot  steel  rod  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  this  purpose,  and  what  kind  of 
bait  or  flies  would  be  satisfactory  for  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  locality  you  would  recommend  ? 

As  you  will  evidently  see  by  the  above 
letter  we  are  green  at  this  kind  of  fishing 
as  all  we  have  ever  done  has  been  in  Lake 
Erie,  and  any  advice  which  you  may  have 
to  offer  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and 
any  information  which  you  may  be  able  to 
give  us  in  the  way  of  the  name  of  the 
party  with  whom  to  make  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  gladly  received. 

If  you  are  able  to  recommend  a  place 
kindly  advise  what  facilities  there  are  for 
getting  there,  and  if  there  are  good  auto¬ 
mobile  roads  from  this  city.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  treated  as  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial  unless  otherwise  stated. 

S.  W.  Wissing. 

5915  Madison  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

[Members  of  the  Forest  and  Stream 
family  who  can  help  Mr.  Wissing  out  of 
his  quandary  are  requested  to  correspond 
with  him  direct.] 


Thirty  women  have  organized  a  rifle  club 
in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that 
state. 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  21 ,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish,  in 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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SURF  TACKLE,  ITS 
SELECTION  AND  CARE 

(continued  from  page  300) 

it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  2-6  reel  will  an¬ 
swer  all  requirements,  for  it  is  easier  of 
manipulation  and  will  if  practically  han¬ 
dled  land  any  game  fish  which  visits  our 
coast  and  can  be  taken  from  the  beach 
direct.  I  am  not  speaking  as  to  sharks, 
which  occasionally  come  in,  nor  of  the 
tuna,  which  has  to  be  taken  from  boats 
and  which  requires  special  tackle.  The  2-0 
reel  of  standard  make  will  hold  comfort¬ 
ably  600  feet  of  line,  which  is  ample  for 
all  comers  ordinarily.  It  should  be  what 
is  known  as  “first”  quality,  with  throw- 
off  attachment.  This  is  an  arrangement 
which  disengages  the  mesh  of  the  gear  and 
when  the  cast  is  made  allows  the  line  to 
pass  freely  out,  without  the  handle  spin¬ 
ning  around — thus  saving  the  mechanism 
of  the  reel  as  well  as  giving  greater  im¬ 
petus  to  the  cast. 

While  such  tackle  as  I  am  describing 
may  cause  the  beginner  to  pause  a  little 
when  he  considers  its  cost,  he  may  feel 
assured  that  every  item  mentioned  really 
spells  economy  if  he  intends  to  pursue  the 
sport  seriously.  At  this  writing  I  have  a 
reel  which  has  given  continuous  service  for 
more  than  twenty  years  and  has  had  but 
one  set  of  bearings  in  all  that  time.  It  has 
killed  every  variety  of  fish,  good  and 
worthless,  as  well  as  fishing  over  many 
waters,  north  and  south.  But — and  right 
here  I  want  to  admonish  a  little — that  reel 
has  had  care :  always  well  oiled,  always 
kept  clean  and  wiped  dry  when  in  from 
fishing.  For  there  is  nothing  which  pays 
better  dividends  as  regards  fishing  tackle 
than  that  one  word,  care.  A  drop  of  oil 
before  you  go  out,  on  each  of  the  bearings 
and  points  of  friction,  will  double  the  life 
of  a  reel  and  increase  your  pleasure  in 
handling  it.  It  is  never  necessary  to  flood 
a  reel  with  oil — just  a  drop  on  the  more 
hard-worked  parts  is  all  that  is  required. 
And  always  wipe  it  off  with  a  rag  moist¬ 
ened  with  oil  or  vaseline  on  quitting  for 
the  day.  The  results  of  this  slight  care 
will  surprise  those  who  have  never  given 
it  thought. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  part  of  the  surf 
angler’s  equipment  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  more  argument  than  that  per¬ 
taining  to  the  line.  Among  those  who  have 
the  story  down  about  right,  the  tendency 
of  the  day  is  to  run  to  extremely  light 
lines  and  more  of  it  on  the  reel.  This  may 
be  well  enough  for  the  many  whose  hands 
are  trained  to  a  fine  touch  both  in  casting 
and  handling  a  large  fish,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  need  not  consider  cost.  For  all 
lines  chafe  out  rapidly  in  the  surf,  as  sand 
is  at  all  times  boiling  through  the  water, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  line  swings  at 
the  tip,  at  the  . moment  of  casting  there  is 
great  friction.  Almost  all  manufacturers 
of  lines  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  their 
own  in  characterizing  their  product  as  to 
caliber.  What  for  example  is  known  as 
“fifteen”  thread  by  one  maker  would 
mean  nothing  as  to  another  make.  To¬ 
day  the  only  way  to  select  a  line  as  to 
weight  is  to  see  the  article  before  order¬ 
ing.  The  original  Cuttyhunk  line  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  sensibly  placed  on  the  mar- 


FOREST  AND  S  T  R  E  A  M 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
50  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 

Trout  Flies 


for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 


For  Trial,  Send  Us 
Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quailty  C 
Bass  Flies 
GauzeWing 
English 


assorted 
price. . 
assorted 
price. . 
assorted 
price. . 
assorted 
price. . 
assorted 
price. . . 
assorted 
price. .. 


doz. 

.24c. 

doz. 

.60c. 

doz. 

.84c. 

doz. 

.96c. 

doz. 

$1.00 

doz. 

$3.50 


JL 


jj’pj.  -  mi  in—.  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9'A  feet . $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5^2,  6 y2  or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4J4,  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings.  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  K.  K1FFE  CO.,  t’S" 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


ASHA  WAY  LINES 

are  record  lines  because  records  are  being  made  on  them. 
For  Tournament  Casting  the  Surfman’s  Line  has  proven 
its  merit. 


Light  weight  silk  and  linen  lines  are  made  to  meet 
Tournament  Bait  Casting  requirements. 

ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFG.  CO. 

ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 

93  Years  of  Continuous  Service. 
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BUILD  o^n  STEEL  BOAT 


p  r  i  nted  instructions.  -3 
Save  3-8  cost.  Work  "i-; 

Easy.  Materials  fur-  r, 
ntahed.  Also  finish 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.  611  Perry  St.. 
Albion,  Mich. 
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The  Maloney  Boys 

Landing  a  Rush 
Tango  Prize  Winner 

LIKE  thousands  of  other  wise 
/fishermen,  these  experts  have 
found  the  greatest  variety  and 
quantity  of  game  fish  are  caught 
and  the  most  strikes  made  with  the 
famous 

Rush. 

Jango^linnow’ 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

Its  sensational  record  catches  have 
made  it  the  favorite  alike  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  anglers. 

Ideal  for  trolling  or  casting.  Has 
all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a  live 
minnow.  Practically  weedless.  Floats 
when  idle.  Won’t  catch  on  bottom. 
Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood. 
Each  packet  in  neat  box.  Our  Ra¬ 
diant  Bait  glows  at  night — that’s 
when  the  big  ones  feed. 

At  your  dealer’s  or  sent  post-  ^  P* 
paid  for  dealer’s  name  and  J  ^ 

Set  of  4,  assorted  colors,  $3.00  “  ^ 

DEALERS — If  you  haven’t  yet  stocked 
this  popular  bait,  send  me  your  jobber’s 
name  and  get  my  generous  profit  propo¬ 
sition. 

J.  K.  RUSH 

963  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Rush 
Tango  Min¬ 
now  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  swimming,  div-  —  — 

ing,  wobbler  bait;  fully  covered  by  patents,  includ¬ 
ing  Welles  Basic  Patents. 


1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  1,000  Islands 

18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  European  plan, 
0.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBURTON 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 
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“We  Need  More  Dowa^iacs 


T  wouldn’t  be  vaca- 

_  tion  without  fishing  and 

it  wouldn’t  be  real  fishing  without 
Dowagiac  equipment.  Take  plenty — a  genu¬ 
ine  Jim  Heddon  rod  for  every  angler,  and  a 
wide  enough  selection  of  lures  to  be  sure  of  tempting 
Mr.  Gamefish  out  of  his  Summer  grouch. 


RODS 


Heddon 
Dowagiac 

OPLIT  bamboo,  of  course,  in 
^  two-piece,  short  butt  and 
long  tip  construction  that  permits 
even  distribution  of  all  strains. 
Very,  very  strong,  yet  springy  and 
powerful,  with  perfect  poise  for 
effortless  casting.  No  joint  in  tip 
to  cause  stiffness  and  breakage.  At 
dealers,  $2.50  to  $15.00 

Look  for  the  name  Heddon 
on  the  reel  seat  of  every  rod 
and  on  the  metal  parts  of  all 
Dowagiac  lures. 

ST?  o°r  fre?  heddon  that  the 

Art  Book  of  Genuine 
Dowagiac  Tackle . 


Best  of  all  wigglers,  90  cts 

James  Heddon’s  Sons 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Dowagiac  Lures— and 

Baby  Crab 

mer  when  fish  are  moody  you 
will  appreciate  the  wonderful  Hed¬ 
don  colorings  —  the 
flash  and  glitter 
that  attract  and 
the  hooks  that 
make  a  miss  a 
rarity.  And 
especially  Baby 
Crab  Wiggler — 
the  little  killer 
weeds  can’t  stop.j 


Box  17 


Fish  Sure — Snagless 
and  98  per  cent  Weedless 


r 


5,000,000  FISHERMEN 


Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00 


are  said  to  live  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
What  a  commotion  they  would  make 
if  they  all  knew  what  the  Al.  Foss 
Pork  Rind  Minnows  would  do,  and 
how  fortunate  for  us  so  many  are 
slow  to  take  up  anything  new,  for 
it  gives  us  time  to  spread  our  pro¬ 


duction  over  a 
longer  period  of 
time — great  is  the 
law  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  Just  take 
your  time  and  let 
us  supply  the  live 
ones  first. 


12 


25c 

Pieces 


Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75c. 


Weedless,  sport¬ 
manslike,  easily 
cast  and  not  un¬ 
lawful  anywhere. 


Our  Pork  Rind  Strips  are  necessary  for  these  lures,  being  thin  and  flexible  and  cut  the 
correct  size — don’t  get  burned  by  punk  imitations. 

If  your  dealer  is  asleep  at  <the  switch,  send  remittance  for  samples. 


Made  by  AL.  FOSS 

1726  to  1736  Columbus  Road 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Skidder  75o. 


BASS  FISHERMEN  get  more  FISH,  better  SPORT  at  less  cost  if  they  use  the  NEW 

Improved  LOUIS  RHEAD  LURES 


Try  the 

Following  Baits 
LOUIS  RHEAD 


New  Little  Jumper  Frog,  price . 75c  each 

New  Crawler  Helgramite,  price . 75c  each 

New  Small  Crawfish,  price . 75c  each 

New  Small  Grasshopper,  50c;  large . 75c  each 


Waga-Waga,  carved  wood  propeller,  price . $1  each 

Waga-Pup,  smaller  size  (2  inches),  price .  $1  each 

With  this  set  of  lures  you  need  no  live  bait.  Sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 

217  Ocean  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  MILAM  TKmuc"y w* 

in 

Since  1839.  78  years,  the  Milams  have  been 
making  the  celebrated  "KENTUCKY”  Reel 
in  the  same  location,  and  all  the  knowledge 
gained  by  these  years  of  experience  is  put  in 
,  their  reels  today.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet 

B.  C.  Milam  &  Son,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

EstftbkMlMt  UUH) 

CRABBING 

The  A-B-C-all  wire  folding  crab 
trap  folds  up  like  a  book.  Can 
be  used  from  a  dock,  a  boat, 
yt  the  banks  of  a  creek.  Does  i 

away  with  the  old  style  A*.  . 

of  carrying  the  long  ; ; 

sizes.  fiOc.  and  75e.  .rfCswESs .  - 

GEO.  MERLE.  JR..  -^SSSSSSs-- 
5  St.  John’s  Place. 

Ridgewood.  B’klyn.N.Y. 

ket  of  any.  The  9,  12,  15  and  18-thread 
line  of  their  day  was  always  kept  to  a 
standard,  and  a  line  today,  of  the  original 
standard  caliber  of  say  12  or  15-thread,  is 
about  the  safe  size  for  all  practical  uses. 
The  24-thread  line,  known  as  “special,”  is 
about  the  same  caliber  as  the  12-thread  of 
original  measurement,  and  is  confusing  to 
the  man  of  inexperience.  In  all  cases  the 
line  must  be  of  the  best  selected  Irish  flax 
and  should  be  entirely  free  from  flaws  of 
any  character,  as  its  service  is  strenuous. 

As  to  hooks,  there  are  no  makes  which 
have  not  been  well  tried  out  in  surf  fish¬ 
ing;  and  while  there  are  some  who  still 
hold  to  other  types,  for  all-’round  fishing 
the  hand-forged  high-grade  O’Shaughnessy 
is  paramount,  as  it  never  snaps  and  may 
be  relied  on  to  hold  when  once  it  is  set. 
It  has  become  the  favorite  among  all  who 
are  looking  for  the  best  to  be  had.  As 
with  all  articles  of  merit  the  counterfeit  is 
on  the  market,  offered  at  about  one-half 
the  price  of  the  genuine.  And  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  real  article  can  be  had  for  less 
than  about  one  dollar  per  dozen — snelled 
to  the  best  imported  gut,  properly  shel¬ 
laced,  and  loop  tied.  Both  ends  of  the  gut 
should  be  whipped  together  on  the  hook, 
leaving  a  loop  to  attach  the  leader  and 
thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  knots  slip¬ 
ping  or  giving  way. — These  hooks  come  in 
all  sizes  and  may  be  had  at  any  of  the 
more  reliable  tackle  stores.  And  they  are 
never  disappointing. 

Leaders  to  give  best  results  should  be 
what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  “cable  laid,” 
from  18  to  24  inches  in  length.  They  are 
made  from  good  gut  and  are  a  necessary 
adjunct,  and  should  be  connected  to  the 
line  by  a  good  brass  box  or  three-way 
swivel. 

Equipped  with  the  tackle  described,  the 
fisherman  need  fear  no  quarry  which  may 
come  to  his  hook.  And  failure  to  land  it, 
once  hooked,  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
tackle. 

A  leather  belt  to  rest  the  butt  of  the  rod 
in  while  awaiting  the  strike  is  an  essential, 
as  it  eases  the  strain  on  the  arms  and  for 
fighting  a  heavy  fish  gives  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  leverage.  A  brass  sand  spike  to  drop 
the  rod  into  when  baiting — and  at  many 
other  times — is  necessary,  as  well  as  a 
small  basket  into  which  should  go  shears 
for  cleaning  bait,  oil-can,  a  small  screw¬ 
driver  and  such  other  small  traps  as  the 
fisherman  is  accustomed  to  having  handy. 
A  small  portion  of  emery-cloth  should  al¬ 
ways  be  carried,  and  the  point  of  the  hook 
dressed  up  a  little  with  it  each  time  out. 
Many  a  fine  fish  which  might  have  been 
brought  home  is  roaming  the  seas  today 
on  account  of  a  dull-pointed  hook.  Rub¬ 
ber  wading  boots  are  always  desirable,  as 
they  keep  the  feet  dry  and  comfortable; 
and  a  stout  canvas  fishing  coat  is  the  best 
thing  to  wear. 

And  now  a  final  caution:  Never  when 
just  in  from  a  trip  throw  the  rod  up  in  a 
corner,  there  to  stand  until  it  is  wanted 
again.  This  will  give  a  set  to  the  rod,  no 
matter  how  well  it  is  constructed.  And 
always  dry  the  line  by  running  it  off  onto 
a  dryer — if  nothing  better  offers,  the  back 
of  a  chair  will  do.  Do  not  dry  a  line  in 
the  strong  sunlight,  nor  loop  it  over  nails 
that  will  create  rust  spots  and  ruin  the 
line  at  those  points.  Take  off  the  reel,  un- 
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joint  the  rod,  and  go  over  it  all  with  a 
moist  oily  rag.  Always  hang  the  tip  on  a 
nail  or  peg.  It  will  stay  straight  if  so 
treated  and  will  remain  a  most  desirable 
friend  both  as  to  looks  and  service.  Noth¬ 
ing  gives  more  pleasure  to  the  true  angler 
than  to  know  that  his  tackle  is  always 
ready  and  sightly  in  appearance. 

As  to  baits,  almost  every  species  of 
fish  which  are  taken  along  the  beach  have 
either  a  favorite  kind  or  a  required  way 
in  presenting  it  to  them.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  a  future  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  Could  a  proper  compilation  be 
made,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
learn  the  amount  of  money  annually  ex¬ 
pended  in  pursuit  of  this  pastime  as  well 
as  to  know  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
those  who  have  decided  to  be  known 
among  the  great  family  of  surf  fishermen. 

[Mr.  Hulit  has  kindly  consented  to  an¬ 
swer  communications  from  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  concerning  dates,  points 
of  advantage  or  any  other  information  as 
to  surf  fishing  on  the  New  Jersey  coast 
Address  him  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
— Editor.] 


INTRODUCING  MADEMOISELLE 
LUMBRICUS  TERRESTRIS  AND 
M’SIEUR  ALLOLOBOPHORA  FOETIDA 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  am  sure  that  Forest  and  Stream  will 
pardon  the  statement  that  a  letter  in  its 
June  issue  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  recent  scien¬ 
tific  contributions,  or  else  is  destined  to 
call  forth  sundry  speculations  as  to  the 
intoxicating  influences  of  long  continued 
worm  breeding  a  la  route  of  the  wooden 
box.  A  certain  experienced  angler,  in  a 
contribution  to  that  issue,  has  revealed 
skill  which  has  been  denied  the  scientific 
world,  lo !  these  many  years.  To  make  the 
pill  more  bitter  still  for  the  scientist  to 
swallow,  let  me  quote  from  page  268  of  the 
June  number:  “Select  the  choicest  worms 
you  can  lay  hands  on,  half  females  and  half 
males.  You  can  tell  the  males  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  wiggle  much,  but  are  dull 
when  you  pick  them  up.  The  females  wig¬ 
gle  the  most  and  are  the  liveliest.” 

Shades  of  old  Isaak !  and  he  can  tell  the 
difference,  too,  by  just  looking  at  them. 
What  a  pity  that  our  angling  brother  did 
not  set  the  scientific  world  aright  in  this 
matter  of  sex  recognition  in  the  lowly 
earthworm,  years  ago ! 

Had  the  article  in  question  been  an  ordi¬ 
nary  contribution  to  the  pages  of  our  good 
Forest  and  Stream ,  I  could  have  laughed 
all  by  myself.  But  Brother  G.,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  was  asking  for  information  regarding 
the  starting  of  a  worm  ranch,  and  R.  P.  L. 
has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  supply  the 
needed  information.  Now  I  have  no  criti¬ 
cism  to  offer  as  to  the  method  suggested 
save  this,  Brother  G. :  Don’t  let  Robert 
send  you  after  any  left-handed  monkey 
wrenches,  and  fight  shy  of  holding  the  time 
honored  sack  while  he  drives  in  the  snipe. 
In  short,  dont’  let  him  cause  you  an  over 
amount  of  worrying  in  trying  to  sort  out 
“wiggling  females”  from  “dull  males.” 
Why?  Simply  because  there  ain’t  no  such 
thing — expert  angling  advice  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

The  earthworm  is  an  hermaphrodite. 
That  is,  both  male  and  female  sexual  or- 
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How  do  YOU  measure  up 
for  Uncle  Sam  ? 

Have  you  ever  checked  your  capabilities  against  the 
requirements  for  Army  or  Navy  Service? 

Keep  “tabs”  on  yourself  for  a  few  months.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  result. 

The  OUTING  LEGION 

Is  a  new  department  in  OUTING  —  the ‘authority  of  outdoor 
magazines.  It’s  a  department  created  to  measure  your  efficiency. 

OUTING  each  month,  beginning  with  the  July  issue,  will  pre¬ 
pare  an  examination  in  this  department  against  which  you 
should  “  check  yourself.” 

Your  big  game  shooting,  your  camping,  your  trap  shooting,  your 
golf  or  tennis  should  make  you  average  better  than  your  neighbor. 

Has  it  ?  The  July  OUTING  will  answer  this.  Get  it  from 
your  newsdealer  TO-DAY. 


'Ao. 

o.  v» 

OUTING  VV°. 
141W.36thSt.X>  A  h, 

New  York  Nq  X, .  - 
Send  me  full  V 

particulars  regarding 
The  OUTTNG  Legion 

Address 


and  card  tor  enrollment 
Name 


iimiiiiiitiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirE 

Are  You  Going  Hunting  or  Fishing  ? 

Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

Containing  complete  Game  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  including  Migratory  Bird  Law,  Sullivan  Law,  Lacey  Law. 

Revised  to  January,  1917 

PRICE,  POSTPAID  . 25  CENTS 

FOREST  and  STREAM!  Publishing  Co. 

1 18  EAST  28TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  Reel 
That  Experts  Use 


Among  professional  anglers 
— men  who  know  and  want 
the  best — the 

Takapart 

Bait  Casting  Reel 

is  regarded  as  America’s  highest  stand¬ 
ard  in  fishing  reels— supreme  in  light¬ 
ness,  strength  and  mechanical  perfec¬ 
tion.  _  . 

More  Field  and  Stream  Contest  Prizes 
have  been  won  with  the  use  of  Meis- 
selbach  Reels  than  with  any  other  make. 
Ask  your  tackle  dealer  to  show  you 
the  “Takapart”  Reel,  $5.50  and  “Tn- 
part”  Reel,  little  brother  of  the  “Taka¬ 
part,”  $4.50. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

A.  F.  Meisselbach  &  Bro. 

3  Congress  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Trout,  Bass 
Salmon 

Can’t  See  nor 
Break  the 

Joe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  has  no  Knots 
nor  Splices 

and  Can. 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leadcr 
comes  in  five  sizes,  from  a  silk-gut 
thread  of  4  pounds  capacity,  to  the 
No.  1  size,  guaranteed  to  stand  a 
strain  of  30  pounds.  An  eastern 
sportsman  soaked  a  No.  2  size  leader 
(15-lb.  test)  48  hours,  and  applied  a 
strain  of  18  pounds  without  breaking 
it.  Others  write  fish  struck  lures  on 
this  leader  when  refusing  the  same 
lures  on  ordinary  leaders.  It  .casts/ 
no  reflected  light.  Its  strength  and 
invisibility  were  praised  last  season 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  Thousands 
sold  and  not  one  complaint.  Leader 
is  unaffected  by  climate  or  salt  water. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  3-foot 
sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  registered  packet.  C 

1  „  11/  11  Sole  Agent  U.S.and  Canada 

Joe  Welsh,  pjasadena,  cal. 

ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH  CO., 
Distributing  Agents  for  New  York 


Robertson's  Original/ 
"Telarana  Nova" 

,  No  Knots  -  No  Splices  | 
Ak  Strong.  Durable.^ 
Invisible. 


Reg.  in  U.  S.  Gt.  Britain 


Fishing  Tackle 


Deal  Direct  with 
the  Manufacturer 


Since  1867  we  have  made  and  sold  Pishing 
Tackle.  All  our  energies  have  gone  Into  this  work 
for  over  fifty  years  and  to-day  our  rods  and  reels 
are  as  perfect  as  the  best  material  and  the  most 
proficient  workmen  can  make  them.  The  differ¬ 
ence  In  material  and  workmanship  are  so  easily 
disguised  that  even  an  expert  is  at  times  deceived. 
Better  Tackle  here  for  your  money  no  matter 
what  priced  Tackle  you  buy. 

178  page  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

Edward  vom  Hofe&  Company 

105-107  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


gans  occur  in  each  and  every  worm.  In 
each  individual  you  will  find  paired  ovaries 
and  oviducts  as  well  as  paired  testes  and 
their  vas  deferentia.  Self-fertilization 
does  not  take  place,  but  the  spermatozoa 
are  transferred  from  one  worm  to  another 
during  a  process  called  copulation,  and 
stored  in  special  internal  sacks.  This  is 
the  period  when  one  finds  the  two  worms 
joined  together  by  means  of  two  bandlike 
strips.  These  strips  secrete  a  cocoon  about 
the  individual  worms  and  later,  as  they 
work  their  way  backwards  out  of  the 
cocoons,  the  eggs  are  first  deposited  within 
the  cocoon  and  later  joined  by  the  foreign 
spermatozoa  at  a  point  nearer  the  head 


in  the  region  of  the  special  internal  sacks 
mentioned  above.  Thus  fertilization  takes 
place  in  the  cocoon  and  self-fertilization  is 
avoided.  The  young  develop  for  a  time  in 
the  cocoon,  then  find  their  way  out  into 
the  surrounding  earth  and  begin  the  active 
life  of  an  earthworm. 

No,  Brother  G.,  don’t  worry  about  males 
and  females.  You’ll  get  “half  males  and 
half  females,”  ’tis  true — you  can’t  do 
otherwise.  Follow  the  good  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  making  of  the  box  for  the 
ranch  and  as  to  the  care  of  the  worms — 
but  let  Robert  tell  the  “females”  from  the 
“males”  by  the  way  they  wiggle. 

S.  R.  J. 


JUST  FOREST -“STREAM  FOLKS 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  EYE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

For  between  thirty  and  forty  years  I 
have  been  a  continuous  reader  or  Forest 
and  Stream,  if  lately  an  infrequent  cor¬ 
respondent.  Were  I  asked  what  one  fea¬ 
ture  has  in  these  years  to  my  mind  stood 
out  as  distinctive  of  Forest  and  Stream — 
what  one  constant  link  connects  the  past 
with  the  present  in  the  makeup  of  good 
old  Charles  Hallock’s  creation — -I  should 
answer:  “The  advertisement  showing  two 
artificial  eyes  and  the  wording:  ‘J.  Kan- 
nofsky,  Practical  Glass  Blower.’  ”  Should 
I  on  some  desert  pick  up  a  scrap  of  wind- 
tossed  paper  with  the  inscription,  “J.  Kan¬ 
nofsky,”  I  should  exclaim,  “Forest  and 
Stream!”  and  employ  my  energies  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  overtake  the  scudding  number 
whence  the  fragment  was  rent. 

Perhaps  in  days  of  youthful  ornithologi¬ 
cal  and  zoological  activities  I  purchased 
glass  eyes  of  J.  Kannofsky.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  so  I  cannot  now  say,  but  if  J. 
Kannofsky  supplied  me  with  these  arti¬ 
cles,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  good 
glass  eyes  and  that  they  are  performing 
their  function  as  well  to-day  as  when  in¬ 
serted  in  skin  of  goshawk  and  ermine. 

It  may  well  be  that  owing  to  its  unin¬ 
terrupted  appearance  I  have  been  deceived 
in  my  reckoning  of  the  length  of  time 
that  this  advertisement  has  been  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Forest  and  Stream.  In  any 
event,  it  has  been  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
have  become  to  me  a  salient  part  of  the 
paper. 

So  old  comrade,  J.  Kannofsky,  Practical 
Glass  Blower,  at  the  sign  of  the  Two 
Glass  Eyes: — How!  Tamarack. 


APPRECIATES  DR.  GOVE’S  ARTICLES 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  money-order  for 
$1.50, for  one  year’s  subscription  to  your  pub¬ 
lication.  I  have  been  a  fairly  regular  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Forest  and  Stream  on  the  news 
stands,  but  I  am  sending  you  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  as  a  direct  result  of  learning  that  Dr. 
Harry  Gove  has  been  placed  on  your  staff 


and  will  handle  the  angling  department  of 
Forest  and  Stream. 

Yon  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  secur¬ 
ing  Dr.  Gove’s  services,  and  as  soon  as 
this  fact  becomes  known  among  anglers, 
I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  materially  in¬ 
crease  your  subscription  list.  Why?  I 
believe,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
Dr.  Gove  can  tie  the  finest  trout  flies  of  any 
man  in  America,  and  I  know  personally 
that  he  can  teach  other  anglers  how  to  do 
it  too.  His  flies  are  absolutely  the  best  I 
ever  saw  and  his  articles  on  fly  fishing  and 
tying,  gems  indeed. 

I  understand  you  intend  to  revive  your 
question  and  answer  department  for  the 
benefit  of  angling  subscribers  and  readers. 
This  will  be  a  wonderful  help  to  anglers. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  this  letter. 
I  do  not  know  Dr.  Gove  personally,  but  if 
all  anglers  could  take  one  look  at  some  of 
his  flies  or  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
some  of  his  most  excellent  articles  on 
angling,  they  would  readily  understand  my 
appreciation  of  his  work. 

Start  my  subscription  at  once,  and  please 
be  sure  and  don’t  miss  a  number. 

Duluth,  Minn.  H.  H.  Campbell. 

[The  next  article  in  Dr.  Gove’s  series  on 
the  artificial  fly  will  appear  in  Forest  and 
Stream  for  August.] 

TO  BUILD  A  LOG  CABIN  CAMP 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  you  are  able 
to  get  me  the  plan  or  plans  on  how  to 
build  a  log  cabin,  with  fire-place,  etc.? 
Also  I  would  like  to  know  Avhere  I  can 
get  a  map  of  the  Virginia  wilderness,  or  a 
good  map-book  for  travelers  or  campers. 
Would  you  let  me  know  the  best  place  for 
camping,  a  thickly  wooded  place  where 
there  is  plenty  of  game,  near  a  lake  or 
water  of  some  kind  in  the  Virginia  wilder¬ 
ness,  near  habitation  or  railway.  Is  it 
against  the  law  to  build  a  cabin  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  wilderness  ?  I  also  want  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  game  laws,  and  a  good  book  on 
camping  and  woodcraft.  Paul  B.  Dowd. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

[“Log  Cabins,  and  How  to  Build  Them,” 
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Spring  and  Summer  Sports 

Catalogue  No.  73 

Is  Now  Ready  for  Mailing— Ask  for  It. 


WE  ARE  IMPORTANT  PIPP  ADMC 
DEALERS  IN  ALL  1  II\L  /AIAIVIO 


FOR  HOME 
PROTECTION 


Schoverling  Daly  <2>  Gate^ 


302-304  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


a  book  which  we  publish,  will  give  you  all 
the  information  you  desire  on  that  subject 
— the  price  is  $1.50. 

“Game  Laws  in  Brief”  gives  the  game 
and  fish  laws  of  Virginia  and  all  other 
states  in  the  United  States.  The  price  is 
25  cents. 

There  is  no  better  or  more  readable  book 
on  camping  than  Nessmuk’s  “Woodcraft.1' 
Its  price  is  $1.00. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.,  will  furnish  you 
with  a  map  of  the  Virginia  wilderness,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream  will  be  able  to  advise  you  of  a 
camping  place  such  as  you  desire.  We  are 
publishing  your  letter  with  that  end  in 
view.] 


RECOGNIZED  FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  happened  to  be  looking  over  the  maga¬ 
zines  on  a  news-stand  and  by  the  cover 
leaf  I  recognized  in  Forest  and  Stream  a 
sporting  magazine  that  my  father  used  to 
take  away  back  in  the  early  ’80s ;  and  as  I 
am  a  sporting  man,  with  rod  and  gun,  I 
am  just  sending  the  price  of  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  see  if  I  can  get  as  much 
pleasure  out  of  it  as  he  did. 

Amery,  Wis.  Chas.  E.  Wakeman. 


POND  JOINS  THE  ANGLER 

F.  E.  Pond,  author  of  various  memoirs 
of  Henry  William  Herbert  (“Frank  For¬ 
ester”)  and  for  thirty  years  editor  of  The 
Sportsmen’s  Review ,  has  joined  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Angler  group  in  the  capacity  of  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Pond  and  Mr.  Bradford, 
besides  editing  the  Angler,  are  preparing 
new  library  editions  of  Walton’s  “The 
Compleat  Angler”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons) 
and  the  various  literary  works  of  Forester, 
Genio  C.  Scott  and  Thaddeus  Norris  (Reed 
'&  Bradford)  and  a  pocket  series  of  these 
authors’  titles  for  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
As  scon  as  the  plant  is  fully  equipped  Mr. 
Reed  will  issue  two  new  magazines — a  va¬ 
cation  monthly  and  a  tourist’s  journal — 
and  a  quarterly  natural  history  review. 
The  first  monthly  number  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Angler’s  second  volume  is  dated  May, 
19V- 


TELESCOPE  COT  BED 


Ideal  lor  Camp,  Home,  Lawn,  Porch,  Roof, 
Automobile,  Yacht  or  Motor  Boat 

AREAL  BED — not  a  makeshift.  Can  he  set  up  in  a  minute  op  two 
and  as  quickly  taken  down.  Folds  like  an  umbrella  and  can 
easily  be  carried  in  hand  or  trunk.  Soft,  springy  and  comfortable. 
The  trestle  work  construction  takes  up  all  slack — prevents  sagging. 
Readily  adjusts  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces.  Stands  high  off 
ground,  a  protection  against  dampness.  Large  and  strong — will  sus¬ 
tain  over  S00  pounds.  Will  not  tip.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Made  of  best  quality  canvas,  hard-wood  and  new  process  rust-proofed 

At  Tent  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 


If  not  at  your  dealers’  we  will  forward  on  receipt  of  price, 
$3.50.  Express  prepaid  to  points  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

Descriptive  booklet  sent  upon  request.  __ 

TELESCOPE  COT  BED  CO.,  543  East  79th  St.,  New  York 


TELLS  HOW  FAK  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  begasue  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the 
United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various 
sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4 
inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaug  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  New  Preston,  Conn. 


Since  Columbus 
Discovered  America 

Some  little  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  means  of  "getting  there"  on.  over  or 
under  water — but  only  one  best  way  of 
5=  "getting  there"  straight  has  been  discov¬ 
ered — using  a  good  compass.  Whether  you 
gp  sail,  motor  or  paddle  you  need  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  LEEDAWL  COMPASS 
The  only  Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compass  at 
$1.00  Silvered  dial,  tempered  steel  point. 
§g  screw  top,  white  metal  case,  snap-in  bev- 
g!  eled  crystal  glass — exclusive  features  that 
=  cannot  be  found  In  any  other  compass  at 
=  $1.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  (Optician,  Druggist, 
=  .  Sporting  Goods)  to  show  you  the  Taylor- 
1  made  line  of  compasses — Ceebynite,  $3.00; 
-=  Meradial,  $2.50;  litenite,  $2.00;  Aurapole, 
=  $2.50 — a  complete  handsome  Made-In- 

America  Line. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  or  won’t  order 
for  you  send  direct  to  us. 

Write  for  folder  or  send  10  cents  for 
book,  "The  Compass  the  Sign  Post  of  the 


World.” 


Taylor  Instrument  Compan  ies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 

Makers  of  Scientific  In-  — 
struments  of  Superiority.  : 

Dealers — Taylor  Made- 

in-America  Compass-  1-  -< 
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ENJOY  YOUR  NIGHTS 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

"Perfection"  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature: 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
.withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 

bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


IT  contains  a  lot  of 
valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  bait  casting:, 
hints  on  the  kind  of 
tackle  (what  and  what 
not  to  use)etc.  One  editor 
on  outdoor  sports  says  "It 
belongs  to  every  angler’s  li¬ 
brary.’  ’Your  copy  of  this  book 
is  waiting  for  your  name  and 
address.  We  will  send  it  free. 
Even  if  you  have  never  fished, 
send  for  a  copy  anyway  as  it  is 
full  of  valuable  hints  to  begin¬ 
ners.  Send  a  post  card  for 
your  copy  today. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 
10269 ColfaxAve.,  So.  Bend, Ind. 


A  Book  Every  Angler 
Should  Have 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor 

Make  your  Bow  Boat  an 
Electric  Launch.  Buy 
Jewel  Detachable  Bow  Boat 
Motor  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  No  odor  or 
dangerous 
Simple. 

powerful.  Attaches  to  any 
Bow  Boat  and  runs  on  two 
six  volt  Batteries.  This 
Is  our  5th  successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  pat 
ented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  am 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  new  automo 
bile  starting  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money 
6-60  Special  $8.50. 


Motorcycle  Electric  Lighting  System 

The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and 
complete  lighting  system  Is  in  great  demand. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  Catalog  P. 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


$2  to  $500  paid  for  hundreds  of  coins 
dated  before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money 
and  send  10c.  for  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Coin  Value  Book,  size 
4x7. 

You  may  have  coins  worth 
many  aoiiars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


WITH  A  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 

The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  converting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4xl2>  inches;  weight, 
4  lbs.  Price  $13.00.  .  . 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians, 
Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free. 


ATHOL  MFG.  GO.,  Athol,  Mass. 


Order  Your  “Old  Town”  Now 
and  Enjoy  the  Hot  Days 

Quick,  prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  out  on 
the  water  where  the  cool  wind  blows. 

W<c/ cJcum  Canvei 

will  carry  you  swiftly  and  safely 
everywhere.  Note  the  superb  con¬ 
struction.  Built  to  last,  light, 
swift,  beautiful  and  safe.  No 
trouble,  easy  to  paddle  and 
-N,  manage.  Order  now  from 
x  V  dealer  or  factory.  $34  up. 
'vYn  Catalog  on  request. 
'\V\ .  Old  Town  Canoe  Co. 

.  vv'bv  697  Fourth  St., 
Old  Town, 
*  •  \.<V\v\  Maine, 
;VK\v.  U.S.A. 


An  unusual 
photograph  of 
an  “ Old  Town 
Canoe”  hull  be 
fore  canvas  is  put 
on,  showing  Ion ■ 
length  planks. 


-  America’s  Finest  Canoe  - 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  the  many  distinctive  features  of  the 
RacineWis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine.  Wis. 


MORRIS  CANOES 


For  steadiness,  speed,  safety  and  genuine  value 
none  can  compare  with  it.  Write  for  new 
catalogue. 


B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc. 


815  State  St. 
VEAZIE,  MAINE 


THE  OUTDOOR 
ROUTE  TO  HEALTH 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  295) 

entire  year,  and  when  the  crop  of  potatoes, 
carrots,  rutabagas,  cabbage  and  celery  was 
harvested  it  was  found  that  the  storage 
room  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  it  all. 

There  was  no  state  appropriation  avail¬ 
able  for  new  buildings,  so  the  twenty  men 
at  the  camp,  after  conferring  with  Super¬ 
intendent  F.  A.  Reich,  decided  to  build 
one  of  logs.  Under  the  camp  method  of 
treatment  some  of  the  patients  were  only 
able  to  work  one  hour  a  day;  others  had 
progressed  so  far  that  they  could  spend 
four  hours  a  day  in  the  manual  labor  by 
which  their  muscles  were  being  hardened. 
So  the  men  were  divided  into  shifts  of 
one,  two,  three  and  four  hours. 

Then  the  actual  work  began.  A  celllar 
24  feet  by  16,  and  8  feet  deep,  was  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  This  done, 
the  men  went  into  the  native  forest  which 
with  the  lake  forms  the  picturesque  setting 
for  the  camp,  and  chopped  down  the  great 
trees,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Then  the  trees  were  stripped  of 
bark,  scraped  and  dragged  to  the  building 
site  where  the  ends  were  hewn  so  that 
the  logs  would  fit  together.  A  block  and 
tackle  was  used  in  raising  the  logs  to  posi¬ 
tion,  but  as  most  of  the  logs  weighed  half 
a  ton  and  as  none  of  the  patients  had  ever 
done  work  of  this  nature  before,  it  taxed 
both  the  ingenuity  and  the  skill  of  the  men 
to  erect  the  substantial  log  building  which 
finally  resulted  from  their  efforts. 

The  building  is  their  gift  to  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  part  payment  for  the  care  which 
is  enabling  them  to  become  self  supporting 
again. 

Another  piece  of  work  the  patients  re¬ 
cently  completed  was  the  building  of  a  road 
through  the  woods  to  the  camp.  The  road 
is  about  a  mile  long  and  the  only  imple¬ 
ments  available  were  picks,  shovels,  and 
a  plow  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses.  It 
was  pioneer  work,  all  of  it — hard  work 
such  as  the  convalescents  can  do  only  af¬ 
ter  they  have  progressed  beyond  the  stage 
of  lighter  tasks  such  as  burning  brush  and 
caring  for  the  grounds.  But  even  this 
work  the  patients  relish,  both  for  itself  and 
because  they  see  the  benefits  of  work 
which  is  hardening  them  physically  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  their  old  strength  back  again  step 
by  step. 
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Fly  Fishing  for 
Black  Bass 

By  JOHN  BARLOW 

WE  shall  soon  be  thinking  pleasantly 
of  our  favorite  streams  and  lakes, 
where  that  lord  of  the  waters — the 
black  bass — is  to  be  found.  When  the 
tackle  box  is  being  packed  make  room  in  it 
for  a  few  flies ;  they  will  not  add  much  to 
the  weight  of  your  tackle,  but  they  may 
make  a  surprising  difference  to  the  weight 
of  your  creel. 

There  is  an  idea  amongst  men  who  have 
never  used  the  fly  for  bass  that  only  small 
fish  can  be  caught  in  this  way.  But  that  is 
as  true  of  any  other  way — the  big  fellows 
are  not  caught  every  time  on  any  kind  of 
bait.  I  have  caught  bass  weighing  four 
pounds  on  a  fly,  and  no  doubt  many  other 
fishermen  have  caught  much  larger  fish  in 
the  same  way.  I  find,  too,  that  many  have 
discarded  the  fly  because  they  had  no  luck 
with  it.  When  I  see  some  of  the  contrap¬ 
tions  that  are  sold  as  bass  flies  I  am  not 
surprised.  One  may  as  well  bait  his  hook 
with  a  submarine. 

The  outfit  for  catching  bass  with  the  fly 
is  very  similar  to  that  used  for  trout  fish¬ 
ing:  the  only  difference  is  the  rod  should  be 
a  little  longer  and  heavier — say  a  rod  weigh¬ 
ing  about  seven  ounces  and  ten  feet  long. 
The  leaders  should  be  six  feet,  and,  of 
course,  a  little  stronger  than  one  used  for 
trout. 

THE  flies  should  be  large  trout  size, 
a  number  5  or  6,  tied  on  a  Sproat 
hook.  These  are  the  sizes  with  which 
I  have  had  most  success.  The  usual  bass 
fly  is  much  too  large  and  heavy  and  can 
only  be  used  successfully  as  a  troll  with  a 
spinner.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  reason  why 
some  have  failed  to  get  any  good  results 
with  the  fly — it  has  been  too  big.  The  four 
flies  that  have  filled  my  creel,  or  helped  in 
that  direction,  are  Scarlet  Ibis,  Dark  Mon¬ 
treal,  Jock  Scot  and  Royal  Coachman. 

This  list  might  be  lengthened  consider¬ 
ably.  Any  fisherman  could  add  some  good 
flies  to  it;  I  am  simply  naming  those  that 
have  done  me  good  service.  I  would  say  to 
the  beginner :  Get  these  four  flies  to  start 
with,  have  them  tied  on  different  size  hooks, 
from  5s  to  8s.  A  variety  in  size  is  far  more 
important  than  a  variety  of  colors. 

Cast  them  as  you  would  for  trout  and  you 
will  get  fish  in  almost  any  lake  or  river.  I 
have  caught  more  bass  on  the  Scarlet  Ibis 
than  on  any  other  fly,  and  nearly  always 
have  one  on  my  cast.  Early  in  the  season 
bass  will  often  rise  better  to  the  Royal 
Coachman  or  Jock  Scot,  but  about  July  the 
Ibis  always  takes  the  biggest  fish.  From 
about  the  middle  of  August  the  fly  season 
is  practically  over — the  fish  have  gone  into 
the  deeper  water,  and  then  it  is  more  profit¬ 
able  to  go  after  them  with  bait. 

IT  is  best  to  fish  the  fly  from  a  boat,  keep¬ 
ing  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the 
shore,  then  one  can  fish  both  ways — 
towards  the  shore  and  the  deep  water.  Get 
someone  to  row  the  boat  and  let  him  push 
you  first,  then  cast  to  right  and  left  ahead  of 
you.  If  no  one  can  be  found  to  do  the  row¬ 
ing  let  the  wind  drift  your  boat  in  the  de¬ 
sired  direction ;  should  this  carry  you  too 


Under  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of 

LEON  D.  BROOKS 
Proprietor 


Your  patronage  ts 
not  only  sought,  but 
your  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  after  your 
arrival,  is  the  main 
object  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  Wire,  phone 
or  write,  your  Inquiry 
will  be  given  every 
consideration. 


Rooms  Witn  or  With¬ 
out  Private  Bath* 


American  Plan 


Open  wood  fire¬ 
place  in  the  library, 
which  Is  furnished 
With  large  easy  chairs 
and  every  convenience 
of  the  home. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN, 

Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Pine  Belt  of  Jersey. 
Easy  walking  distance  of  the  ocean,  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Manasquan  River,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  Jersey  Coast 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  folders  telling  more  about  it 


FISHING  and 
CRABBING. 

MOTORING:  The 

roads  for  miles  In 
all  directions  are 
unsurpassed.  Eight 
miles  from  Asbury 
Park.  Hotel  Ga¬ 
rage. 

BARNEGAT  BAY, 
the  mecca  of  fish¬ 
ing  grounds,  one 
mile  from  the 
hotel. 


Tluxbak 


Intelligently  designed  clothes 
for  hunterand  out-o’-doorsman. 
Cut  full  and  roomy  from  strong, 
serviceable  army  duck,  soft  and  pliable,  for  ease 


and  comfort.  Closely  woven  and  w/urr/ccav 
Proof — protects  you  against  rain,  wind  and  dampness. 
Many  handy  features — game,  match  and  shell  pockets, 
etc.  Complete  outfits  for  field,  mountain  or  shore — for 
men  and  women. 


See  Your 

Sporting  Goods  Dealer 


GOLF  on  our  own 
p  r  I  v  a  t  e  9-hole 
course. 

TENNIS:  Three  of 
the  finest  tennis 
courts  in  New 
Jersey. 

CANOEING  and 
SAILING  on  the 
beautiful  Manas¬ 
quan  River. 

BATHING:  One  of 
the  best  bathing 
beaches  along  the 
coast. 


Ij  he  can  l  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
well  mail  you,  free,  our  fully  illustrated  1917 
Style  Book.. 

f\amp-it  Out-door  togs  of  lighter 
—  weight  for  summer  camp¬ 
ing,  vacation  resorts,  country  club,  outings, 
and  where  rain  protection  is  not  essential. 


Utica  -  Duxbak  Corporation 

10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  Bird,  Jones  &  Kenyon 
Estab.  1904  Inc.  1917 


CAMERA— KODAK  BARGAINS— New— right 
from  the  factory — Eastman  2  C  Autographic 
Kodak  Jr.  with  R.  R.  lens  $14.00  model — our 
price  $11.85.  Ansco  No,  2  V.  P.  with  f:  7.5 
lens  regular  $18.00  model — our  price  $15.  3A 
Rexo  Jr.  with  R.  R.  lens  and  special  Ilex  shutter 
$12.00  model— our  price  $10.80.  Our  big  camera 
catalog  shows  new — right  from  the  factory  and 
slightly  used  articles  at  from  10%  to  50%  sav¬ 
ing.  Every  item  guaranteed — 10  days’  free 
trial  to  insure  your  complete  satisfaction.  Save 
money — write  for  catalog  now.  DAVID  STERN 
COMPANY.  Everything  in  Cameras— In  business 
since  1885.  725  Davsco  Bldg.,  1047  Madison 

St.,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISER  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

>py  of  the  following  books:  Canoe  and  Camp 
ookery,  by  “Seneca”;  Canoe  Handling,  by  Vaux; 
anoe  and  Boat  Building,  by  Stephens;  Fly 
ying,  by  J.  Harrington  Keene.  Give  price  and 
mdition  of  books.  Buyer,,  Box  16,  FOREST 
STREAM,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 

WHERE  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

In  the  realm  of  pine-spruce  and  balsam. 
Fish — Hunt  or  Canoe  and  live  the  real  vaca¬ 
tion  life  on  Eagle  Lake,  Maine’s  coolest  region. 
Enjoy  the  true  camping  life  of  our  six  day 
Ladies’  canoe  and  tenting  trip  on  the  Fish 
River  circuit,  or;  make  the  famous  Red  River 
Canoe  Trip  which  for  late  summer  fishing  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  in  New  England.  Rates  $2.50 
day — $15.00  to  $25.00  weekly.  Special  rates 
for  children.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  W.  COOPER. 
Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


Your  advertisement  on  this 
page  would  bring  results. 
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CAL. 


SINGLE 

AUTO 
LOADING 


'  I  'HE  man  or  boy  who  comes  into  .22 
rifle  shooting  these  days  finds  a  much 
higher  form  of  sport  than  he  would  have  found 
no  farther  back  than  five  years. 


There  is  less  shooting  for  the  fun  of  making  a  noise 
—  keener  competition — more  science  and  finesse. 


So  Remington  UMC  .22  caliber  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  com t  fully  into  their  own.  The  tendency  was  never 
so  strong  for  Remington  UMC  as  it  is  today. 


The  Autoloading  .22,  the  Slide  Action  Repeater,  the 
Single  Shot  rifles;  the  .22  short,  .22  long,  .22  long 
rifle  and  .22  special  cartridges — you  will  find  in  the 
stores  of  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

Woolworth  Building  Remington  UMC  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

New  York  Windsor,  Ontario 


A  Gentleman  s  Gun 


should  be  so  engraved  as  to  proclaim  his  personality. 

I  furnish  original  designs  and  execute  engraving  of  a 
high  order.  My  work  has  proven  most  satisfactory. 

Let  me  give  your 
gun,  rifle  or  revolver 
that  exclusive,  personal 
touch. 


R.  J.  KORNBRATH 

Engraver  and  Designer 
26  State  St. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


fast  lower  your  anchor  stone  about  three 
feet;  this  will  reduce  the  speed  and  steady 
the  boat.  When  you  come  to  a  good  place 
anchor  your  boat  and  fish  all  round,  not 
fearing  to  cast  three  or  four  times  over  the 
same  water. 

The  best  places  to  fish  are  the  rocky 
bars,  any  wall  or  disused  pier.  On  a  hot 
day  cast  around  trees  that  overhang  the 
water  or  near  a  boat  that  has  not  been  used 
for  some  time.  Do  not  pass  any  lily  pads 
or  the  roots  of  sunken  trees  without  casting 
over  them.  Above  all,  if  there  is  a  solitary 
post  that  sticks  up  out  of  the  water,  cast 
round  it  every  time  you  go  that  way.  You 
will  often  get  some  good  fish  there. 

EARLY  in  the  season  do  not  hesitate  to 
fish  in  a  foot  of  water  if  it  is  on  a  quiet 
and  rocky  part  of  the  shore.  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  had  much  success  in  water  over  twelve 
feet  deep,  though  flies  can  be  trolled  over  al¬ 
most  any  depth  of  water,  and  at  times  with 
great  success.  In  casting  the  flies  it  is  best  to 
let  them  sink  two  or  three  inches  and  retrieve 
them  slowly.  A  gentle  ripple  on  the  water 
is  very  helpful,  but  it  must  not  approach 
roughness.  I  have  never  had  any  success  in 
a  high  wind,  with  rough  water,  on  a  lake. 

The  best  time  with  the  flies  is  from  about 
3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  an  hour  after 
sundown,  though  some  of  my  friends  have 
done  well  fishing  in  the  moonlight ;  but  then 
you  need  the  larger  flies.  The  best  time 
of  all  is  the  afternoon,  before  the  break 
comes  after  a  spell  of  dry  hot  weather.  Then 
bass  will  take  flies  as  trout  take  worms 
when  there  is  a  freshet  in  the  brook.  If 
you  are  not  a  good  weather  prophet  always 
take  your  flyrod  with  you  and  try  a  few 
casts  every  day. 

If  you  have  never  had  a  healthy  two- 
pound  bass  on  a  flyrod  with  seventy  feet  of 
line  out  there  is  something  owing  you  that  I 
trust  will  be  paid  before  this  season  closes. 


'  DEER  IN  WISCONSIN 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  number 
of  licenses  to  kill  deer  in  Wisconsin:  In 
round  numbers  the  state  sold  approximately 
140,000  resident  hunting  licenses ;  these 
licenses  included  the  killing  of  deer.  You 
will,  therefore,  readily  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say  how  many  of  these 
hunters  used  their  licenses  in  deer  hunting. 

We  sold  173  non-resident  deer  hunting 
licenses. 

In  1916,  3,647  buck  deer  were  shipped. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  deer  that  were  actually  killed  but  never 
transported,  the  same  having  been  taken 
home  in  automobiles  and  wagons  and  con¬ 
sumed  locally.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
15,000  deer  were  killed  in  Wisconsin  the 
fall  of  1916. 

We  have  but  one  official  record  of  an  ac¬ 
cidental  death  during  the  deer  hunting  sea¬ 
son,  the  circumstances  being  as  follows: 

A  deer  hunter  was  sitting  on  a  stump  of 
an  old  logging  road.  His  hunting  partner 
was  sitting  near  him,  and  suddenly  hearing 
the  report  of  a  gun,  he  turned  in  time  to> 
see  his  partner  falling  off  the  stump  shot 
through  the  chest.  R.  S.  Scheibel, 
Secretary  Wisconsin  State 
Conservation  Commission. 

Madison,  Wis. 
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Some 
New  Bird 
Sanctuaries 

MR.  HENRY  OLDYS,  of  Silver 
Springs,  Maryland,  prints  each 
month  for  the  Audubon  Society 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  leaf¬ 
let  full  of  interest  to  bird-lovers.  Mr. 
Oldys  calls  the  leaflet  Current  Items  of 
Interest.  In  its  issue  for  May  2  he  notes 
a  number  of  new  bird  refuges  established 
at  various  places. 

At  Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  a  new  five  hun¬ 
dred-acre  bird  sanctuary  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  last  Summer  by  the  presentation  of 
Percy  Mackayes’  bird  masque  “Sanctuary.” 

At  Radford,  Virginia,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  make  a  bird  sancutary  of  the 
grounds  of  the  state  normal  school.  Among 
the  shrubs  and  trees  recently  planted  to 
furnish  food,  shelter,  and  nesting  sites  for 
birds  are  crab-apple,  dogwood,  black  gum, 
cedar,  service-berry,  beech,  black  haw, 
thornberry,  wild  rose,  hackberry,  sumac, 
elder,  and  native  and  Russian  mulberries. 

In  British  Columbia,  Bare  island,  in 
Haro  strait  (which  separates  Vancouver 
island  from  the  mainland)  is  the  breeding 
home  of  a  large  colony  of  gulls,  guille¬ 
mots,  cormorants  and  puffins,  and  harbors 
many  geese  during  Autumn  and  Winter. 
It  has  recently  been  constituted  a  bird 
sanctuary  and  the  Provincial  Museum  at 
Victoria,  an  active  Canadian  agent  for  bird 
protection,  has  been  made  its  legal 
guardian. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  a  na¬ 
tional  park  of  the  sand  dunes  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  which 
are  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  birds 
that  would  thus  receive  thorough  protec¬ 
tion. 

Illinois  and  Utah  are  undertaking  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  largely  increased  number  of  bird 
and  game  sanctuaries  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  boundaries.  The  Illinois  plan  is  to 
lease  for  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar 
apiece  a  hundred  tracts  of  i,ooo  to  5,000 
acres  each,  plant  and  leave  standing  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  grain  on  five  acres  of  each 
tract  and  construct  brush-heap  shelters 
with  gravel  and  sand  inside.  Utah  pro¬ 
poses  to  set  aside  in  all  250,000  to  350,000 
acres  and  maintain  in  every  county  of  the 
state  two  sanctuaries— one  for  birds  only 
and  one  for  upland  birds,  game  birds  and 
mammals. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Hartford  Bird-Study 
Club  has  established  a  2,500-acre  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary  on  and  near  Cedar  Mountain,  south 
of  Hartford,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly 
equipped  with  bird  boxes,  shelters,  feeding- 
stands,  bathing  pools  and  other  essential 
appurtenances. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Ams  has  recently  placed 
his  large  farm  near  Amston,  Connecticut, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies  for  experimental 
purposes  looking  to  the  development  of  an 
ideal  bird  sanctuary.  Mr.  Ams  will  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  equipment,  which  is 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job. 


Write  for  These  Books 

They  tell  all  about  game  farming — the 
profit  and  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from 
it.  “Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure”  is  sent  free  on  request  It 
treats  of  the  subject  as  a  whole;  describes 
the  many  game  birds,  tells  of  their  food 
and  habits,  etc.  “American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting”  is  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  manual  on  the  subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


1061  Market  Street 


Reload  Your  Shells 

It  is  easy,  good  sport  and  cuts  your 
ammunition  bill  way  down. 

Use 

Ideal  Reloading  Tools 

They  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
You  should  know  all  about  this. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  get 

The  Ideal 
Hand  Book 

It  tells  you  about 
powders,  bullets, 
primers,  tools, 
methods  of  loading  and  reloading  shot¬ 
gun,  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition — 
How  to  cast  bullets,  measure  powder 
accurately,  gives  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration  and  energy — How  to  find 
twist  in  rifle  barrel,  tables  reducing 
grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun  or 
smooth  bore  gauges.  160  pages  of 
information  every  shooter  needs.  This 
splendid  book  free  for  6  cts.  postage. 

Send  for  It 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

270  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

Desirable  Dwelling-  Houses,  large  lots,  fine 
locations.  Catskill. 

SPECIALTIES 

All  sized  farms,  with  desirable  houses  and  out 
buildings,  plenty  of  fruit,  timber,  shade,  water, 
good  soil.  Address,  A.  B.  G.,  P.  0.  Box  62, 
Catskill,  New  York. 


Moose  Heads 


of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

in  September  and  October,  1916, 
several  of  them  with  antlers  having  a 
spread  of  five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
killed  by  him  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

Mrs.  HI  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  has  a  record  of  a  black  bear 
and  a  large  bull  moose  at  Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  of  Chicago  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec 
Province. 


THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 


in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke’s  description  of  some  of  them  in 
“Little  Rivers.” 


Would  you  like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas¬ 
ing  a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier 

Minister  of  Colonization, 

Mines  and  Fisheries, 

Quebec,  Que. 


^  Your  Gun  \ 

D  deserves  good  care.  Its  mechanism  resents  <7 
neglect.  You  can’t  score  hits  if  the  action 
lags— keep  it  oiled  with  \  \ 


HQMQL 

The  Real  Sportsmen’s  Oil 

in  the  improved  can— keeps  locks 
“snappy”  and  prevents  rust.  Also 
a  splendid  lubricant  for  reels  and 
traps,  for  tools,  typewriters,  pho¬ 
nographs  and  other  home  uses. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  ready  to 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
a  quarter  and  we  will  send  you  a 
5-ounce  can,  carriage  prepaid. 

WM.  PETERMAN. 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Inc. 
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Which  Trophy 
Can  You  Win  ? 


This  year  the  Du  Pont  Long-  Run  Trophies  are  more 
handsome  than  ever.  The  variety  is  greater.  Trying 
to  win  them  will  improve  your  shooting  and  give  you 
lots  of  fun  besides. 

The  competition  is  open  to  every  man  or  woman 
and  every  shooter  qualifying  is  sure  to  get  a  prize. 


Send  for  the  official  entry  papers 
today.  Get  the  full  particulars. 
Quick  action  now  will  start  you 
more  quickly  on  the  way  to  win. 

Address  Long  Run  Trophy  Dept. 

No.  5 


E.  I.  DU  PONT 
DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 


A  fob — a  watch — cuff  links — 
or  a  handsome  pin?  Each  one 
of  these  golden  beauties  is  a 
Du  Pont  Long  Run  Trophy. 
Which  can  you  win?  Its  up  to 
you  for  if  your  eye  is  steady  and 
your  aim  is  true  you  are  bound  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  is  only  one  condition: 
you  must 


Get  Full  Details  Immediately 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


Shoot  CgQ  PONT)  Powders 

DUPONT  -  BALLISTITE  -  SHULTZE 


For  all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


Id  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  kave  known  it  lor 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOII.  at 
ioc.  anil  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  li H  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GUN  EXPERTS  WILL  BE 
AT  THE  HOOS1ER  CLASSIC 

\ _ _ 

The  Hoosier  Classic  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Peru  Gun  Club  at  Peru, 
Indiana,  August  I  and  2,  complimentary 
to  members  of  the  all-American  team  of 
1901.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Peters  Cartridge  Company,  the  club  is  as¬ 
sured  of  the  presence  of  Rolla  O.  Heikes 
and  William  R.  Crosby;  through  the  du 
Pont  Powder  Company  of  Fred  Gilbert 
and  J.  S.  Fanning;  through  the  Hercules 
Powder  Company  of  Edward  Bank,  and 
through  the  Remington-U.  M.  C.  Company 
of  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Marshall.  The  club 
also  has  the  assurance  that  E.  H.  Tripp 
of  Indianapolis,  C.  M.  Powers  of  Decatur, 
Chas.  W.  Budd  of  Des  Moines,  Frank 
Parmalee  of  Omaha,  Richard  Merrill  of 
Milwaukee  and  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  will  all  be  present.  Paul  North  of  the 
Chamberlin  Cartridge  Company,  who  pro¬ 
moted  the  team’s  trip  abroad,  will  also  be 
present. 

President  F.  M.  Stutesman  of  the  club, 
who  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary 
H.  H.  Crites,  who  has  joined  the  colors, 
feels  that  in  view  of  present  relations  be¬ 
tween  this  and  foreign  countries,  it  is  an 
opportune  time  to  gather  the  old  team  to¬ 
gether  and  to  hear  of  a  former  invasion 
in  which  the  flag  was  carried  to  an 
athletic  victory. 

The  club  has  erected  a  new  clubhouse  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one  burned  December 
12.  It  has  all  conveniences  and  a  broad 
double  gallery  facing  the  traps.  The  club¬ 
house  is  situated  in  the  city  park  on  the 
Wabash  river.  The  event  should  form  a 
reunion  of  the  older  as  well  as  the  young¬ 
er  members  of  the  shooting  fraternity. 
The  program  will  be  announced  in  June. 

The  Hoosier  Classic  is  a  two  days’  reg¬ 
istered  shoot  held  annually  by  the  Peru 
Gun  Club ;  the  Hoosier  Classic  event  is  a 
100-bird  distance  handicap  race,  not  reg¬ 
istered.  On  the  grounds  last  year  the 
world’s  record  at  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
three  yards  was  broken. 

This  will  be  an  interstate  event  and 
shooters  will  be  squadded  by  states.  Com¬ 
ing  just  before  the  grand  American,  it 
will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
handicap  practice. 


THE  BARONESS  LE  FEVRE 

Readers  of  Forest  and  Stream,  especially 
among  the  trapshooting  fraternity,  who 
knew  or  knew  of  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Waters 
(Mrs.  Hood  Waters)  will  be  interested  to 
learn  of  her  recent  marriage.  On  April  30 
last  Mrs.  Waters  was  married  to  Baron 
T.  C.  Le  Fevre,  of  Paris,  and  is  therefore 
now  Baroness  Le  Fevre. 


TRAPSHOOTERS’  BUSY  SEASON 

Trapshooting  is  at  its  height  during  the 
summer. 

A  championship  tournament  is  held  in 
every  state  prior  to  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  tournament,  which  takes  place  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  during  the  week  beginning 
August  20. 

These  state  tournaments  are  of  national 
importance.  They  interest  thousands  of 
persons,  and  deserve  your  support. 
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TRAILING  A  BLIND  COUGAR 

(continued  from  page  307) 

to  the  ground  the  dog  ran  up,  to  find  the 
lion  strangely  still  hanging  with  its  front 
legs  over  the  limb  on  which  it  had  died, 
where  it  clung  until  pulled  away  by  the 
hound. 

UPON  examining  the  lion  I  found  that 
it  was  the  same  one  I  had  shot  sev¬ 
eral  days  previously.  It  was  almost 
unbelievable  that  it  had  eluded  us  for  full 
six  days,  during  which  it  had  killed  a  large 
deer  unassisted,  swam  a  raging  mountain 
stream,  and  given  us  the  chase  of  the 
season — all  with  one  eye  shot  out.  For 
that  was  what  I  had  done  that  night  when 
we  first  treed  it. 

I  skinned  it.  The  flesh  was  too  tough 
for  even  the  big  hound  to  eat,  but  the  pelt 
was  a  splendid  one. 

With  the  hide  slung  on  and  the  dog  by  my 
side  I  retraced  the  trail  we  had  made 
around  the  mountain,  recrossed  the  foot- 
log,  and  found  a  way  back  to  where  the 
carcass  of  the  deer  lay  in  the  snow. 
Though  I  could  not  photograph  the  scene 
of  the  batttle,  I  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  tactics  the  lion  must  have  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  kill. 

It  appeared  that  it  had  crouched  behind  a 
huge  rock  on  the  steep  mountain  side,  in  the 
timber,  probably  hiding  there  when  it  saw 
the  deer  grazing  along  toward  the  spot. 
The  wind  must  have  been  blowing  from  the 
deer  to  the  lion,  or  the  victim  would  have 
scented  his  enemy.  The  deer  had  walked, 
probably  feeding,  along  the  slope,  above 
where  the  lion  lay  behind  the  rock.  Fifty 
feet  away  a  large  tree,  nearly  four  feet 
through,  stood  between  the  deer’s  path  and 
the  lion’s  hiding  place.  As  the  deer,  graz¬ 
ing  along,  brought  the  tree  between  its 
own  head  and  the  lion’s  point  of  vantage, 
the  lion  must  have  sprung  like  a  flash 
straight  up  the  mountain  side  and  pinned 
the  deer  almost  in  its  tracks.  Scarce  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  it  dragged  its  captor  and 
then  went  down. 

Five  marvelous  leaps  took  the  blind 
cougar  up  that  steep  mountain  side  to  its 
prey :  all  four  of  its  paw  tracks  at  each 
bound  were  not  farther  apart  than  you 
could  cover  with  your  hat.  The  print  of 
the  deer’s  body  was  plainly  visible  in  the 
snow  where  the  lion  had  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  Then  it  had  been  dragged  for 
some  thirty  feet  and  partly  eaten,  and  later 
dragged  on  down  to  a  spot  suiting  the 
victor’s  fancy  better,  where  it  could  be 
eaten  of  at  leisure. 


LITTLE  GUIDE  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Despite  the  growing  popularity  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  a  sportsman’s  resort  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  moose  and  other  big 
game  animals  killed  there  every  year,  the 
herds  are  not  being  seriously  impaired,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  steadily  growing  in 
most  localities.  This  information  and 
much  more  is  contained  in  an  attractive 
“sportsman’s  guide,”  published  by  the  game 
commissioners  of  the  province  under  the 
title  “Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Nova  Scotia,” 
and  recently  distributed. 

The  booklet  is  illustrated  with  scenic  and 
hunting  photographs,  and  lists  practically 
all  the  sportsman’s  stopping-off  places  in 
the  province. 


STEEL  WHERE  f 
STEEL  BELONGS  % 


Where  Steel  Belongs" 


SHOT  SHELLS 

Used  by 

Southern  HandicapWinners 

Interstate  Association’s  Twelfth  Southern  Handi¬ 
cap  Tournament ,  Roanoke,  Va.,  May  8-10: 

The  SOUTHERN  INTRODUCTORY, 

won  by  Mr.  Fred.  Plum . 100  Straight 

The  SOUTHERN  OVERTURE, 

tie  for  First,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ford . 98  ex  100 

tie  for  Second,  Mr.  Fred.  Plum . 97  ex  100 

DOUBLE  TARGET  EVENT, 

won  by  C.  O.  Carothers . ~ . 24  ex  15  pairs 

SOUTHERN  HANDICAP, 

tie  for  First,  Mr.  F.  P.  Williams,  (20  yds) . 92  ex  100 

COLUMBUS,  GA.,  CUP, 

won  by  Mr.  Fred.  Plum . .  .538  ex  580 

(Including  200  from  23  yards  and  30  double  targets)*, 

23- YARD  TROPHY, 

won  by  Mr.  Fred. 

Plum, ....  109  ex  120 

LONGEST  AMATEUR 
RUN,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Plum 

119  Straight,  and 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE, 

by  Mr.  Fred.  Plum .  .  .  .338  ex  350 

It  pays  to  use  the  (P)  Brand. 


The  Peters  Cartridge  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK . 60-62  Warrln  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS.  .  321  Magazine  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  .585-587  Howard  St. 


Marbles 

Woodcraft  Hunting  Knife 

The  biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a  hunt¬ 
ing  knife.  Costs  you  only  $1.50,  yet  has 
the  shape  weight.  Qualify  and  desirable  features 
of  $2.50  and  $3.00  knives.  Adapted  for  sticking, 
cleaning,  skinning,  slicing.  <  hopping  bone.  ete. 
High-grade  steel — bevel  blade  thick  at  back,  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  fine  point.  Handle  of  laminated  leather. 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Trice  $1.50  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s  or  direct  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Marble’s  00  Outing  Special¬ 
ties.  Sample  of  Marble’s  NTro-Solvent  Oil  free  if 
dealer’s  name  is  mentioned.  131 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 


A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  1,000  Islands 
18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  European  plan, 
O.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBURTON 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE— All  sorts  of  old- 
time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Antiques,  805  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

REPEATING  SHOTGUN  AND  RIFLE.— Also 
field  winning  beagle  in  whelp.  Pups  for  sale. 
Two  stud  dogs.  Jas.  A.  Wahlen,  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.  _ _  _ G 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— Fine 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


SALE  OR  TRADE — 32  Win.  Special.  Want  16 
or  20  pump.  Pay  difference.  Hoffman,  Weiss- 
port,  Pa.,  Box  70.  (G) 


WANTED — Krag  carbine. 

Jos.  Burrows,  Jr.,  Vernon,  N.  J.  (G) 


REAL  BARGAINS — Guns  and  rifles,  doubles, 
pumps,  automatics,  new  and  second-hand.  State 
plainly  what  you  want.  I  have  the  price  that 
will  sell  you.  Jas.  McVicker,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

_ (G)_ 

lyi  ITHACA  EJECTOR,  $30.00  or  trade. 
John  W.  Harrison,  Gun  Restocker,  Grass  Creek, 
Indiana.  (G) 


FOR  SALE — Two  old  Kentucky  rifles,  brass 
trigger-guards  and  butt-plates,  muzzle-loaders;  38 
and  35-in.  barrels,  respectively;  latter  figured  in 
Bald  Knob  trouble  j  in  Missouri;  both  in  good 
shooting  condition,  fine  decorations;  safe  delivery 
(charges  collect)  guaranteed.  Ray  M.  Bell,  Box 
101,  care  Forest  and  Stream,  118  East  28th  St., 
New  York  City.  t.F. 


BARGAINS  that  are  bona  fide;  I  will  trade, 
buy  or  sell  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers.  All  makes 
and  lowest  prices.  Send  'stamp  for  big  bargain 
list.  Oldest  and  most  reliable  dealer  in  U.  S. 
Established  over  60  years.  Money  saved,  prompt 
service.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard,  Dept.  GB.,  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (G) 


WANTED. — Used,  light  28-gauge  D.  B.  Ham¬ 
merless  gun.  Cash,  no  Ithaca.  J.  F.  LeBaron, 
Panama  City,  Florida.  (G) . 


WANTED. — Francotte  single  barrel  Trap  Gun, 
34-inch  preferred.  State  dimensions,  condition, 
weight  and  price.  Address  P.  O.  Box  864,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  (G) 


AM  PREPARED  to  do  all  kinds  of  gun  work 
and  solicit  your  patronage.  H.  E.  Perkins,  Farm¬ 
ington,  la..  Box  34.  (G) 


EXCHANGE  32  Colt  Police  Positive  Target, 
perfect  condition,  for  45  Colt.  A.  W.  Kennedy, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.  (G) 


FOR  SALE,  B  grade  Fox  12  combination  trap 
and  field  gun,  two  sets  of  barrels  30  full  28  imp. 
cylinder  and  modified;  auto  ejectors;  solid  leather 
case;  cost  $97  last  fall,  $70  takes  it.  .35  Winchester 
Auto,  new  condition.  $18;  want  .35  Remington 
and  .22  Colts  auto.  William  Hurst,  Penbrook,  Pa. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  to  know  something  about 
your  guns,  ammunition,  sights,  etc.,  or  want  spe¬ 
cial  information  on  matters  of  firearms  or  shoot¬ 
ing,  you  will  save  time  and  expense  by  writing 
to  me.  Tell  me  of  what  you  want  to  know,  en¬ 
close  check,  currency  or  postage  at  rate  of  15c 
per  question,  and  I  will  give  you  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  covering  YOUR  case.  T  .T.  Pierce,  Firearms 
and  Ammunition  Expert,  P.  O.  Box  964,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Michigan.  (T.  F.) 


WINCHESTER  ’94,  .30,  22  inch  octagon  bar¬ 
rel,  A-l  condition;  Lyman’s  No.  21  and  No.  5 
sights;  canvas  case.  $17  or  trade.  Ralph  Field, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y.  (1) 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres  on  salt  water.  An 
ideal  location  for  Sporting  or  Boy’s  Camp.  Duck 
Shooting  and  Weir  Privileges.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  H.  W.  Hawes,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

(G) 


INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS— Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal.  1-18 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  for  sale.  Free  trial. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardisse,  Route  5,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas.  12-17 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Set  of  Kilborne’s  Game 
Fishes  of  the  United  States,  and  Pope’s  Game 
Birds  and  Water  Fowl  with  letter  press  (40 
plates),  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  and 
the  plates  now  destroyed.  Address 

Mrs.  C.  M.  ARMSTRONG,  Wayne,  Penn. 


FOR  SALE — $35  VIOLIN,  $25.  $30  large  size 

Milo  Triplex  Barbell,  can  be  weighted  to  235  lbs., 
$20;  or  what  have  you  for  exchange?  H.  W. 
Colebank,  Farmington,  Mich.  (G) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50-CENT  TRIAL  OFFER  FOR  10  CENTS— 
BEST  KODAK  FINISHING.— Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  10  cents.  Six  prints  free  with  first  roll, 
OR,  send  six  negatives  any  size,  and  10  cents 
(stamps)  for  six  prints,  8x10  enlargements,  25 
cents.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  formerly 
Roanoke  Cycle  Co.,  47  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

8-17 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US— We  pay  you 

big  prices  and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More 
profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  hundred.  Contract,  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  price  lists  10  cents.  Animals  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Horne’s  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (5-18) 


FT7FM  A  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
old  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particluars 
and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Company, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (3-18) 


50,000  COINS,  MEDALS,  PAPER  MONEY, 

3,500  antique  fire-arms,  daggers,  Indian  relics. 
Illustrated  list  4c.  Antique  Shop,  33B  South 
18th  St.,  Philadelphia.  (G) 


F  R  E  E— 6  MONTHS— INVESTING  FpR 
PROFIT,  a  monthly  Guide  to  Money-Making 
Tells  how  $100  grows  to  $2.200 — how  to  get 
richer  quickly  and  honestlv.  H.  L.  BARBER, 
Pub.,  421-32  W.  Jackson  Blvd„  CHICAGO. 


DEN  CURIOS — Prehistoric  Indian  relics  Mod¬ 
ern  Indian  beadwork  and  trappings.  Old  guns, 
pistols,  swords,  daggers.  Pioneer  Crockery,  brass 
and  pewter.  List  10c.  Navajo  blankets  reason¬ 
able.  Moose  head  for  sale.  N.  E.  CARTER, 
Elkhorn,  Wis.  (7-17) 


FOR  FISHING,  FOR  HUNTING,  for  a 

surely  successful  outing,  try  I.  O.  Hunt’s  Fa¬ 
mous  Camps.  Our  new  booklet  tells  all  about 
our  camps  and  this  choice  country.  Write  for  it, 

HUNT  &  BRADEEN,  Hampden,  Me. 

(Formerly  I.  O.  Hunt.) 


DUCK  FOODS  AND  EGGS 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS— No  limit; 
$12.00  hundred,  $1.50  dozen.  English  Caller  eggs, 
$3.00  dozen.  Mail  draft.  F.  Breman  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.  9-17 


WANTED,  Copy  of  “Woodcraft”  by  Nessmuk. 
Anyone  who  will  sell  copy,  write  Mr,  Seckinger, 
c-o  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  290  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Give  price.  (1  t) 

WANTED — Uopy  Nessmuk’s  “Woodcraft.” 
State  price  and  condition.  Chas.  A.  Mager,  2 
White  Terrace,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STOCK  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. — 10  shares  Hupp  Motors  stock,  $50, 
par  value,  $100.  Lee  Craigmile,  Farkio,  Mo. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


TROUT,  native,  German  brown  and  rainbow, 

all  sizes  for  stocking.  Write  for  prices.  Willowe- 
moc  Creek  Hatchery,  De  Bruce,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  R.  E.  Hayford,  Supt.  (12-17) 

FISH  FOR  STOCKING.  Brook  Trout  for 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass,  (9-17) 

WANTED— Small  mouthed  Black  Bass  of  any 
size  for  planting  in  private  pond.  Address 
George  Clark,  Mumford,  N.  Y.  (9-17) 


_ TO  LEASE  OR  SELL _ 

TO  LEASE  OR  SELL. — A  farm  cottage  for 
summer  in  N.  B.  by  side  of  lake,  a  quiet  spot, 
excellent  place  for  invalids.  Apply  to  Rev.  J. 
Spencer,  St.  George,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS 


CHINESE  RING  NECK  PHEASANTS  make 
beautiful  game  birds.  Eggs,  three  dollars  for 
thirteen  eggs.  J,  W.  Furnsied,  Brandywine 
Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (G) 


CANADA  WILD  GEESE  guarding  their  gos¬ 
lings,  bring  a  charming  bit  of  wild-fowl  life  to  your 
door.  Wild  goslings,  four  to  seven  to  one  brood, 
$5  each;  their  parent,  Canadas,  $20.  Surest  way 
known  to  start  breeding.  Orders  booked  now; 
number  limited.  For  these  and  other  water  fowl, 
address  Whealton  Water-Fowl  Farms,  Chineo- 
teague,  Va. 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US— We  pay  you 

big  prices  and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More 
profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  hundred.  Contract,  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  price  lists  10  cents.  Animals  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Horne’s  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 5-18 

FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. — $70  York  Cornet  and  case,  good 
condition,  $27.  Address  L,  Box  134,  Priest  River, 
Idaho.  (G) 


FOR  SALE. — Pair  boxing  gloves,  punching  bag, 
striking  bag,  platform,  hanging  gas  lamp.  Price 
$10.  Address  Joseph  Taylor,  Jr.,  833  North  Wal¬ 
nut,  Springfield,  Ill.  (G) 


FOR  SALE. — Over  $50  worth  of  old  sporting 
and  business  magazines  all  in  perfect  condition. 
Write  for  list  and  make  me  an  offer.  Robt. 
Hodgson,  Raglon,  Ontario,  Canada.  (1-t) 


THE  MARVEL  TYPEWRITER  writes  exactly 
like  $100  machines.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1.  P.  Ja¬ 
cobson,  Stambaugh,  Mich.  (1  t) 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US— We  buy  all  you 

raise  under  contract,  pay  you  big  prices,  furnish 
breeding  stock  cheap.  More  profitable  than  poul¬ 
try.  Eggs  sell  for  $20.00  to  $50.00  per  hundred. 
Contract,  complete  information  and  price  list,  10 
cents.  Animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 
Horne’s  Zoological  Arena  Company,  Desk  8, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  5-18 


Every  month  thousands  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  towns,  some  on  the  farms  and  others 
at  the  end  of  “blazed  trails’’  read  FOREST  AND  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  your  own  heart, 
they  like  the  things  you  like,  and  most  of  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods, 
reels,  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  PLACE”  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  service  to  its  readers.  The 
items,  of  things  to  sell  or  trade,  are  just  as  interesting  as  news  notes  and  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  four  (4)  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  message  to  our  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  outfit,  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  something  you  want, 
don’t  forget  that  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  help  yob. 


JULY,  1917 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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AIREDALES  FOR  SALE — An  extra  good  9 
mo.  dog  $35.  Young  bitch  bred  to  a  son  of 
Ch.  Rockley  Oorang  $25.  My  stud  dog — a  son 
of  Ch.  King  Oorang  for  $50;  here  is  a  bargain. 
All  A.  K.  C.  registered.  Thos.  Kissane,  White¬ 
hall,  N.  Y.  (1) 

QUALITY  AIREDALES — Another  grand  litter 
of  ten  whelped  March  11th.  Seven  males.  Sired 
by  a  65-lb.  son  of  Imp.  Ch.  Kindale  Crack,  out 
of  a  55-lb.  bitch  by  Imp.  Annahuac  Vandal.  Pedi¬ 
gree  contains  many  champions,  such  as  Ch.  Re¬ 
bound  Oorang,  Midland  Royal,  Wstland’s  Marvel, 
Briar’s  Masterpiece,  etc.  Pups  well-marked,  big¬ 
boned;  hunting,  fighting  stock.  Males  $25.00;  fe¬ 
males,  $20.00.  Also  two  good  females,  same 
breeding,  August  litter,  $25.00  each.  C.  P.  Brown, 
Magdalena,  New  Mexico.  (G) 

REGISTERED  POINTERS,  SETTERS  AND 
HOUNDS — trained  dogs  and  puppies.  Will  ex¬ 
change  for  anything  or  cheaper  for  cash.  State 
wants.  Guilford  Kennel,  Colfax,  N,  C.  8-17 

FOR  SALE. — Foxhounds  trained  and  untrained. 
All  trained  dogs  on  thirty  days’  trial.  L.  E. 
Essex,  Edinburg,  Ind.  (12-17) 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  AIREDALES.— Big  healthy 
pups  from  big  husky  hunters  of  royal  breeding. 
Ozone  Kennels,  Box  445,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS— (9  weeks  old).  Sire, 
royally  bred,  trained  Llewellin.  Dam,  one  of 
best  shooting  bitches  in  country.  Reasonable. 
Thoroughbred  Setter  Kennels,  Edgewood,  Iowa. 

YOUNG  SETTERS  AND  POINTERS,  cheap  on 
approval;  all  papers  to  register.  Wm.  McGirk,, 
Silvana,  Wash.  (1-t) 

COONHOUNDS,  big  game  hounds,  rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  Dogs.  Catalog  4c. 

Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn. 

BEAGLES — SETTERS— POINTERS.  —  Green 
stock  and  puppies  ready  to  train;  eight  beagles, 
two  setters  at  public  stud;  photos  4c  stamps. 
Stanford  Kennels,  Bangall,  N.  Y.  (G) 

PIT  BULL  TERRIERS,  pedigreed;  bred  from 
dead  game  stock;  grand  guard  dogs,  pups;  brood 
bitches  $10  and  up.  Mt.  Shasta  Kennels,  Weed, 
Calif.  (1-t) 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PUPPIES;  enrolled  lit¬ 
ter;  sire  and  dam  both  thoroughly  broken  and 
registered.  For  prices,  photos'  and  pedigree  write 
to  Harold  N.  Gibbs,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  all  ages.  Prices 
reasonable.  Trained  where  game  is  abundant.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Sw’anzey,  N.  H.  (12-17) 

REGISTERED  AIREDALES— Dogs,  Puppies, 
Spayed  Bitch  Puppies,  Brood  Bitches,  Gr.  sire 
of  puppies  Ch.  Abbey,  King  Nobbier.  Prices, 
$10.00  up.  T.  A.  BLOOMER,  Scottsville,  Mich. 

(7-17) 

IMPORTED  NORWEGIAN  BEARHOUNDS— 

Irish  Wolfhounds.  English  Bloodhounds,  Ameri¬ 
can  F*oxhounds,  Deer,  Wolf  and  Cat  Hounds. 
Illustrated  catalogue  for  5c  stamp. 

ROCKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 

REGISTERED  IRISH  SETTER  brood  bitch, 
live  Maty  Oge.  Will  trade  for  Automatic  or 
Winchester  gun.  Eligible  puppies,  2  months, 

$12.50  or  Colts’  Pistol,  good  tent  about  10  by  12. 
J.  A.  Puryear,  Pawhuska,  Okla.  (G) 

REGISTERED  WALKER  FOXHOUNDS,  pup¬ 
pies  sired  by  full  brother  champion  Ed.  $10.00 
each.  Bred  female  ferrets.  Book  for  stamp. 

Augustine’s,  Whitehall,  Wis.  (Aug.  17) 

ENGLISH  SETTERS,  whelped  Jan.  4th;  large, 
strong,  healthy  pups  for  $15.00  each;  papers  in 
full  go  with  each  sale  and  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  right  or  money  returned.  Moriarity,  Red- 
granite,  Wis.  (G) 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  black  and.  white 
English  Setter  Dog,  four  years  old,  registered, 
broken  on  chicken;  no  faults;  season  closed,  sac¬ 
rifice,  $30.  E.  B.  Hutchinson,  Gretna,  Manitoba. 

(G) 

1V/I  A  Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured 

lYI  A  ll  1 1  Fj  or  n0  charge.  Write  for  par- 
1,1  *"*■  ^  ticulars  describing  the  trouble. 

Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Adk. 

tf 

FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS— Trained  dogs 
and  pups.  Broken  in  splendid  game  country. 
Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  The 
Homestead  Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


May  /  Send  You 
Some  Fine  Cigars? 

These  are  hand-made,  clear  Havana,  of 
selected  leaf. 

Rich,  mellow  and  fragrant— a  gentleman’s 
smoke,  at  rock  bottom  price. 

T^his  is  really  the  way  to  buy  your  cigars. 

Let  me  send  you  a  trial  box  of  50  Puritanas 
or  Panetalas  for  $3.50,  postpaid. 

My  price  list  will  interest  you,  write  for  it. 

Be  Hgro 

Manufacturer 

130  East  28th  St.  NEW  YORK 
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McALPINS  EXCELSIOR  DOG  POWDERS  for 

worms,  fits  and  distemper.  50  cents  by  mail. 

P.  H.  Reilly,  Vallejo,  California.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Pointed  dog  just 
right  for  fall  training  $10.  A  bargain.  D,  Hil¬ 
ler,  1111  Poplar  St.,  Erie,  Pa,  (G) 


TWO  EIGHT  MONTHS  FEMALE  SETTERS 

that  I  am  going  to  sell  at  a  bargain,  bred  right, 
all  papers  go  with  them.  White  and  lemon  set¬ 
ter  bitch  that’s  wide  and  fast  had  three  seasons 
on  quail  and  knows  how  to  handle  them. 

Bernard  Butts,  Sparta,  Ga.  (1) 


HOUNDS — All  kinds,  big  catalogue  ten  cents. 
Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  (9-17) 


BEAGLES,  BEAGLES — 50  of  them  representing 
the  best  established  field  and  Dench  winning  blood 
in  America.  Get  your  field  trial  dogs  now.  Five 
dogs  at  stud.  Send  for  photos,  pedigrees  and 
cards.  Cooper  Beagle  Kennels,  Senecaville,  Ohio. 


Additional  KENNEL  Ads  on  next  page 


Are  You  A  Duck  Shooter? 

Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of  your 
skiff  as  it  is  pushed  through  the  wild  rice,  and 
drop  the  ducks  that  get  up  within  range;  or, 
if  you  live  by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy 
sitting  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds  blow  and 
ice  forms  at  the  edge  of  the  shore,  watching 
the  sky  and  waiting  for  something  to  come 
to  your  decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and  hardship 
to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits  of  all  the 
ducks  and  geese  known  in  North  America; 
tells  where  they  are  found;  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  practiced  in  shooting  them ;  describes  the 
guns,  loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  pursuit,  and  generally  is  far 
and  away  the  most  complete,  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  volume  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
North  American  wild-fowl  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not  only 
has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits  of  58 
species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks,  but  it  has 
eight  half-tone  reproductions  of  some  of  our 
best-known  wild  ducks  from  the  paintings  of 
the  great  naturalist,  Audubon,  a  number  of 
full-page  sketches  by  Wilmot  Townsend,  whose 
drawings  of  wild-fowl  are  inimitable,  many 
cuts  of  duck  boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty 
vignettes  in  the  text,  which  add  to  its  beauty 
and  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  profitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Such  as: 
War  Material  Mlrs.  Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mirs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 
Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters . 

Ross-Gould,  1035-0  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  iOc.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


Use  Perfection  Dog  Food 
At  Our  Expense 

■ 

Send  $4.00  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and 
if  not  the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your 
money  will  be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  re¬ 
turn  freight.  Cooked,  ready  to  feed;  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration — feeding  instructions  sent  with 
each  shipment.  Order  to-day 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  K 
165  Gladstone  Ave. ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Factory,  Battle  Creek 


For  Sale  by 

Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

118  E.  28th  Street  -  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 

I  Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 
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THE  KENNEL  MART 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his 
eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed, 
urine  high  colored  and  frequently 
passed— if  you  feel  badly  every  time 
you  look  at  him— eating  grass  won’t 
help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  for¬ 
mula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make 
a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for 
dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and 
those  that  are  recovering  from 
distemper  or  are  affected  with 
mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs, 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y, ;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


BIRD  FINDING  BIRD  DOGS 

A  litter  of  pointer  puppies  by  Broom  Hill 
Dan  out  of  a  bitch  by  Champion  Marutoba 
Rap  that  was  worked  while  in  whelp  on 
both  ruffed  and  pinnated  grouse.  She  is 
a  real  bird  dog  and  her  puppies  will  make 
bird  dogs.  These  puppies  are  as  well  bred 
and  as  handsome  as  those  that  the  big 
Eastern  kennels  charge  from  $50  to  $75 
for.  They  are  a  family  of  dogs  that  almost 
train  themselves.  The  editor  of  Forest  and 
Stream  knows  my  dogs  and  has  seen  them 
in  the  field.  Price  for  these  puppies  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  dollars  each  and  I'  will 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

W.  H.  WILDE 

RHODA  MINN. 


Hounds,  Hounds,  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  coon,  fox  or 
rabbit  hound  broke  to  gun  and  field.  Fox, 
coon  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  from  the  best  of 
Mood  and  broke  stock,  $5.00  each.  Buy  your 
dog  now  and  know  him  when  the  season 
opens.  Stamp  for  reply  and  photos.  H.  C. 
Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  0. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
22°  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pet  and  Toy  Pet  Dogs  are  one  of  our  special  studies.  Their  delicate  con¬ 
stitutions  and  fragile  natures  require  that  they  be  provided  with  small  bis¬ 
cuits  specially  compounded  of  the  choicest  meals  and  meat  fibrine  and  those 
calculated  from  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE  to  ensure  absolute  good  health, 
a  perfect  coat  and  sprightly  bearing. 


SPRATT’S 
PET  DOG 
BISCUITS 


are  recognized  as  the  food  par  excellence  for  fulfilling  all  these  require¬ 
ments. 


As  a  change  try 

SPRATT’S  MOLLICODDLES 

These  biscuits  satisfy  the  jaded  palate,  restore  the  failing  appetite  and  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  provide  a  sound,  wholesome  food. 


Write  for  samples  and  send  stamp  for  catalogue. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

inner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world  s  best 
’inner — 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
/inner— 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
’inner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 


Stud  Fee  $25.00 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  hut  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


BOOK  OlV 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Mt.  Riga 
Rap 

Manitoba  Rap 
King’s  Sister 

The  producing 
sire  of  42  win¬ 
ners  in  the  first 
generation 
FEE  $25 

Here  is  Manitoba  Rap’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  son.  One  of  the  handsomest  point¬ 
ers  in  America  and  has  the  best  head  of 
any  pointer  living.  Has  more  dash,  fire 
and  snap  than  did  his  sire,  and  is  proving 
his  worth. 

PACE  &  ROWE,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that,  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 

Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  .Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  a  large  mounted  reproduction  of  FOREST  AND 
STREAM’S  July  cover,  together  with  a  10x12  companion  picture  of  the  above 
miniature? 

THESE  TWO  MAGNIFICENT  masterpieces  of  Driscole  mounted  on  bristol 
art  board  without  lettering,  other  than  the  artist’s  signature,  will  be  mailed  to  any¬ 
one  sending  $1.50  for  a  yearly  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  without 
additional  cost. 

Don’t  overlook  this  splendid  opportunity  to  acquire  two  incomparable  works 

of  art. 

BY  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  of  our  offer  now,  you  not  only  procure  both  of 
these  handsome  colored  pictures,  but  you  also  save  money,  as  commencing  with  the 
September  number,  our  single  copy  price  will  be  20c,  and  we  will  shortly  increase 
our  yearly  subscription  rate  to  $2.00. 

THIS  OFFER  is  subject  to  withdrawal,  July  15th. 

TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  at  the  July  cover  and  act  quickly. 

PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer  by  sending 
$1.50  now  and  their  subscription  will  be  extended  one  year  beyond  the  present 
prepaid  period. 

Address  all  orders  to: 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  118  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


\\  7IIEN  you  take  to  the  woods  and  fields,  remember  that  your 
*  V  Sport  depends  on  your  own  skill,  your  dog’s  training,  and 
the  gun  you  use. 

The  man,  the  dog  and  the  gun  all  go  out  together.  The  man 
has  to  be  a  good  shot,  the  dog  a  good  retriever,  and  the  gun  a 
dependable  weapon.  That  makes  the  day’s  sport. 

Play  as  safe  as  you  can.  Take  along  a  dog  that  you’re  sure 
of,  and  a  gun  that’s  100%  trustworthy.  Take  a  Winchester  re¬ 
peating  shotgun.  Make  sure  that  as  far  as  a  gun  goes,  your  sport 
is  assured. 

The  Model  12  hammerless  repeating  shotgun  is  made  in  12, 
10  and  20  gauges,  and  on  account  of  its  safety,  strength,  lightness 
and  balance,  has  been  classed  by  critical  experts  “The  Perfect 
Shotgun.”  For  those  who  prefer  a  hammer  gun,  we  manufacture 
the  Model  97,  made  in  12  and  10  gauges,  a  favorite  amongst 
shooters  for  twenty  years. 
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STEWART  &  KIDD  COMPANY’S 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

e^ae mammae- 

Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing 


A  Practical  Book  on  the  Popular  Fresh  Water  Game 
Fish,  the  Tackle  Necessary  and  How  to  Use  It 

By  DIXIE  CARROLL 

Editor  of  "The  National  Sportsman  ”  and  Fishing  Editor  of  “  The  Chicago  Herald,” 
President  of"  The  American  Anglers’  League  ” 

Net  $1.75.  Postage  Extra 

A  Book  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  in  a  “pal”  to  “pal”  style  from  actual  fish¬ 
ing  experiences.  The  basses,  muskellonge,  pike,  pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike  and  trout 
treated  in  a  thorough  manner  as  to  habits  and  peculiarities.  Baits  and  lures  that 
attract  game  fish,  and  how  to  use  them.  Simple  and  expert  methods  of  bait  and 
fly  casting.  The  reason  for  each  piece  of  tackle  and  how  to  use  it.  The  lighting 
actions  of  game  fish  from  strike  to  landing  net.  Seasonable  facts  that  affect  the 
fishing  conditions.  Information  that  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  beginner  and 
the  experienced  angler. 


Camp  Fires  in  the  Yukon 

By  HARRY  ANTON  AUER 

Net  $1.75 

In  this  book  the  author,  an  explorer,  a  hunter  of  big  game,  and  a 
lover  of  the  Great  Out-of-Doors,  takes  the  reader  from  the  shut-in 
_  _ . _  life  of  the  cities  to  the  mighty  wil¬ 
derness  of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 

Hunters  of  big  game  will  revel  in 
this  journey  to  the  greatest  range  of 
big  game  on  the  continent;  lovers  of 
animal  life  will  find  keen  interest  in 
observing  and  studying  with  Mr. Auer 
the  habits  of  the  wild  life  of  the  far 
North,  while  the  reader  who  loves 
the  Open  Places  of  God’s  Great  Na¬ 
ture  will  be  dominated  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  Majesty,  Might 
and  Beauty  of  the  Wilderness  of 
Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 

The  remarkable  and  numerous  pho¬ 
tographs  with  which  Mr.  Auer  illus¬ 
trates  his  work  brings  us  very  close 
to  the  great  heart  of  the  far-off 
Northern  Wilderness. 

Handsomely  hound,  many  full-page 
illustrations  on  Cameo  paper  and  a 
three-color  cover  jacket. 


CAMP  FIRES 
IN  THE  YUKON 

HARRY  A.  AUER 


Book  of  the  Black  Bass 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 

140  Illustrations.  Net  $1.75 

This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date  and  largely  re-written.  Contains 

“Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  “More 
About  the  Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history, 
together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and 
tackle. 

“The  angling  portion  of  the  hook  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  thing  ever  writ¬ 
ten  upon  these  fishes.  It  is  clear, _  and 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams  of 
the  mode  of  throwing  the  fly  so  that 
it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  merest  tyro 
could  soon  become  an  expert  by  care¬ 
fully  reading  this  book  and  following 
its  instructions.  Not  only  is  it  a  book 
for  the  beginner,  but  it  is  one  that  no 
angler  can  afford  to  do  without. — 
Forest  and  Stream. 


“The  North  Country 


Iokth  Country 


By  HARRY  ANTON  AUER 

Author  of  Camp  fires  in  the  Yukon 

A  well-written  account  of  a  pleasure  jaunt  along  the 

rivers  and  through  the 
wild  forests  of  Canada  in¬ 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  territory.  The  au¬ 
thor  narrates  in  charming 
style  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  tourists  and  the 
illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  add  to  the  interest 
in  the  book.  12 mo.  Cloth. 


Net  $1.50 


The  Yellowstone  National  Park 

By  GEN.  HIRAM  M.  CHITTENDEN 

Net  $1.75 

An  entirely  new  and  revised  edition  with  new  plates  and 
new  illustrations  of  this  remarkable  classic  of  The  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Ever  since  its  discovery,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
the  Yellowstone  Park  has  grown  in  popular  interest.  Its 

natural  wonders  surpass  any¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  like  com¬ 
pass  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

To  these  attractions  have  been 
added  others  in  the  form  of  won¬ 
derful  mountain  roads  built  by 
the  government,  and  a  system  of 
hotels  and  camping  facilities 
which  make  traveling  through 
the  Park  a  delight  quite  apart 
from  its  scenic  interest. 

Handsomely  illustrated  on 
Cameo  Paper,  and  three-color 
cover  jacket  showing  Yellow¬ 
stone  Falls  in  its  natural  beauty; 
also  an  elaborate  map.  Net,  $1-75 • 


me 

YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 


STEWART  &  KIDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  Book  Department  will  supply  any  of  the  above  books  at  advertised  prices,  delivery  charges  prepaid 

ADDRESS  9  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Books  for  Sportsmen 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  PRESENTS  A  CHOICE 
SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  AND  AUTHORITA¬ 
TIVE  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 


PRICES  ON  ALL  BOOKS  INCLUDES  DELIVERY  CHARGES 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers 
the  history,  breeding  and  training  of  these 
useful  dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book 
on  the  subject. 

Those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  train  their 
dogs  to  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  either  as 
companions  or 
for  hunting  will 
find  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  prac¬ 
tical  instructions 
on  the  subjects  of 
general  training, 
retrieving,  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving, 
and  work  on 
squirrels,  rabbits, 
partridges,  etc. 

There  are  im¬ 
portant  chapters 
devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding, 
kennel  manage¬ 
ment,  preparation 
for  and  handling 
in  the  show  ring, 
diseases  and  treat¬ 
ment  and  many  hints  and  instructions  of  great 
value  to  breeders  and  owners.  Price,  in 
cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 


By  WM.  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been 
covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and  the 

practical  side  of 
wing-shooting,  gun 
fitting,  the  master 
eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important 
questions  have  been 
treated  in  a  way  that 
will  enablie  either 
the  expert  or  the 
amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting 
with  a  gun  that  fits 
him  and  how  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  one  that 
does.  The  secrets  of 
success  in  trap  shoot¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  in  flight 
of  the  quail,  the 
jacksnipe,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  the  duck 
family  are  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  way  that 
will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 
Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  covered  and  the  important  lessons  are 

illus  trated  by 
photographs  from 
life.  It  is  a  book 
well  calculated  to 
enable  the  ama¬ 
teur  to  become  u 
successful  train¬ 
er  and  handler. 

There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  The  Art 
of  Training,  Set¬ 
ters  vs.  Pointers, 
Selection  of  Pup¬ 
pies,  Naming 
Dogs,  Nomencla¬ 
ture,  Training 
Implement,  Know 
Thyself,  First 
Lessons,  Yard 
Breaking,  Point¬ 
ing  Instinct, 
Backing,  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults 
and  Vices,  Condi¬ 
tioning,  Don’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Prices,  cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA 


This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of  forty 
plates,  measuring  934  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by  j 
L.  Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F. Denton.  Sportsmen 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  the  cheap  and  fanciful 
chromos  so  frequently  circulated,  will  delight  in  this  superb 
collection  of  modern  sporting  art. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing, 
and  make  most  suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library,’ 
den,  or  any  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  Our  Special  Price  $2.00 


THE  CAMPERS  OWN  BOOK 

Written  By  Experts 

This  splendid,  authoritative  volume,  every  line  of  which  is  written 
by  experts,  consists  of  194  pages  and  15  handsome,  full  page  illustrations 
and  charts. 

Its  contents  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  camping 
and  camp  life,  and  the  following  special  contributions: 

Horse  Sense”  in  the  Woods . By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Comfort  in  Camps . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

Suggestions  for  the  Sportsman’s  Outfit...  By  A.  K.  P.  Hardey  and 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 

Canoes  and  Canoeing . By  Edward  Breck 

What  To  Do  If  Lost . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

The  Black  Bass  and  His  Ways . By  Tarleton  Bean 

Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Field  Taxidermy  (with  charts) . By  J.  W.  Edward 

Pointers  for  Anglers . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Photographic  Hints . By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

Don’t  fail  to  send  immediately  for  a  copy  of  this  handy  volume. 
It  will  surely  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  $2.00  book  pub¬ 
lished,  and  as  the  supply  is  limited,  we  recommend  that  you  send 
in  your  order  immediately. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST 


Dumb  Bell  of  Brookfield,  John  Taintor 

Foote  . $1.35 

The  Book  of  Eagles,  John  Taintor  Foote  .60 

Out  of  Doors,  Emerson  Hough .  1.35 

Let  Us  Go  Afield,  Emerson  Hough . 1.35 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Habits  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  Eugene  McCarthy  .  1,75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  '  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Library 

Edition  .  3.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Pocket 

Edition  .  4.25 

Bird-Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Our  Common  Birds,  Frank  M. 1  Chap¬ 
man  .  2.25 

Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  2.75 

Vacation  Camping  for  Girls,  Jeannette 
Marks  .  1.10 


The  Story  of  the  Trapper,  A.  C.  Laut..  1.40 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies,  John 
Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford..  2.50 

Insect  Life,  John  Henry  Comstock .  2,00 

The  Book  of  Forestry,  F.  F.  Moon . 2.00 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  in  Disease, 

Wesley  Mills,  M.D .  2.50 

Art  of  Taxidermy,  John  Rowley .  2.25 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  3.25 

Through  Central  Africa,  James  Barnes..  4.00 

Big  Game  of  Africa,  R.  Tjader .  3.50 

Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 

Hunter,  Mishack  Browning  .  1.50 

Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in 

America,  Henry  Chase  .  1.25 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,  A.  Radcliffe 

Dugmore  .  2.00 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  Y.  K. 
Hutton  .  3.50 


Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds 

E.  Torday  .  ’ 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa,  C.  H. 

Stignand  . 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wildnerness 

Road,  H.  A.  Bruce  . 

Complete  Science  of  Fly  Fishing  and 

Spinning,  Fred  G.  Shaw . . 

True  Stories  of  Great  Americans : 

Davy  Crockett  . 

Daniel  Boone  . .  . . ' 

Sam  Houston  . \\\ 

Geo.  S.  Bryan  . ’ 

Hunting  Camps  in  Woods  and  Wilder¬ 
ness,  H.  Heskith  Prichard . 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  Jessie  H. 

Bancroft  and  Wm.  Dean  Pulvermacher. 
The  Way  to  Study  Birds,  John  Dryden 
Kuser  . 
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AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  arc  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pjire 
ornithology.” — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph  for 
sportsmen  and  naturalists 
with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  The  book  will  be 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.” — Sun,  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Zane  Grey  has  written  many  fine 
books,  but  here  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
He  has  written  of  wonderful  horses 
before,  but  Wildfire  outruns  them  all. 
He  has  written  often  of  men  and 
women  who  loved  adventure  and  had 
their  fill  of  it,  but  here  in  this  story 
of  a  Centaur  community  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  passions  of  his  characters 
are  as  natural  in  the  wild  country  in 
which  they  lived  as  the  adventures 
and  passions  told  of  primitive  peoples 
in  fabled  Greece. 

Published  by 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Price  $1.35 — Postage  Extra 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Book  Dept.  Price  $1.35  Postpaid 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York 


WING  BOOK 

for  the 

NATURALIST, 

,  CAMP  DWELLER  aftd 
HOME  BUILDER 


BUNGALOWS,  CAMPS  AND  MOUNTAIN  HOUSES 

By  Wm.  Phillips  Comstock  and  C.  E.  Schermerhom, 
A.l.A. 

This  revised  edition  presents  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  thirty-two  different  architects,  a  special  article  on 
the  “Planning  of  the  Bungalow,"  and  a  Plate  of 
twenty-two  different  schemes  for  laying  out  of  floor 
plans.  200  illustrations,  80  designs,  126  pages.  Cloth. 
Price  $2.00. 

FARM  BUILDINGS— HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM 

By  W.  E.  Frudden,  Architect. 

A  booklet  of  practical  information  for  the  rural 
carpenter  and  contractor.  Contents- — Introductory, 
General  Farm  Bams,  Hog  Houses,  Cribs  and  Gran¬ 
aries,  Poultry  Houses,  Miscellaneous  Farm  Buildings, 
Handy  Devices,  Farm  Fences  and  Farm  Houses. 
Paper.  Price  $1.00. 


RUMFORD  FIREPLACES  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE 

MADE 

By  G.  Curtis  Gillespie,  M.E.,  Architect. 

Containing  Benjamin,  Count  of  Itumford's,  essay  on 
“Proper  Fireplace  Construction."  With  nearly  ^00 
Illustrations,  including  the  original  ltumf ord  draw¬ 
ings,  one  hundred  andiron  designs,  mantels  and  other 
ietails  and  fixtures.  One  12mo.  volume;  illuminated 
vftvpr  Pricft  82.00. 


Postage  Prepaid. 

FREE — Catalogue  of  Architectural,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Books.  ( 64  pages. ) 

FREE— Sample  copy  “Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing,”  a  magazine  devoted  to  Contem¬ 
porary  Architectural  Construction. 

THE  WM.  T.  COMSTOCK  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

23  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Log  Cabins 
and  Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  explana¬ 
tions  how  to  build  cabins  of  all 
sizes  with  directions  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Everything  from  a 
shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adi¬ 
rondack  structure,  is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fireplaces; 
how  to  build  chimneys;  rustic  stair¬ 
ways,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 
Publishing  Company 

9  East  40th  Street'  New  York  City 


Are  You  A  Duck  Shooter? 

Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of  your 
skiff  as  it  is  pushed  through  the  wild  rice,  and 
drop  the  ducks  that  get  up  within  range;  or, 
if  you  live  by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy 
sitting  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds  blow  and 
ice  forms  at  the  edge  of  the  shore,  watching 
the  sky  and  waiting  for  something  to  come 
to  your  decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and  hardship 
to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits  of  all  the 
ducks  and  geese  known  in  North  America; 
tells  where  they  are  found;  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  practiced  in  shooting  them;  describes  the 
guns,  loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  pursuit,  and  generally  is  far 
and  away  the  most  complete,  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  volume  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
North  American  wild-fowl  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not  only 
has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits  of  58 
species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks,  but  it  has 
eight  half-tone  reproductions  of  some  of  our 
best-known  wild  ducks  from  the  paintings  of 
the  great  naturalist,  Audubon,  a  number  of 
full-page  sketches  by  Wilmot  Townsend,  whose 
drawings  of  wild-fowl  are  inimitable,  many 
cuts  of  duck  boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty 
vignettes  in  the  text,  which  add  to  its  beauty 
and  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price  $3.50;  postage  25c. 

Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

9  E.  40th  Street . NEW  YORK 
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Go  to  your  sport¬ 
ing  goods  store 
and  get  your 
fishing  tackle, 
btart  on  your  trip  at  once. 
It  will  do  you  more  good 
than  any  other  vacation. 
This  is  the  year  to  fish. 
I  he  spring  was  so  wet 
and  cold  that  the  fish 
stayed  down.  They  are  up  now. 
Ihe  record  catches  are  being 
made  everywhere. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


MEEK  AND  BLUE  GRASS  REELS 


More  people,  especially  expert  fishermen  are  buying  “Bristol”  Rods  this  year  than  ever  before, 
r  eai  ¥  twice  as  many  people  are  buying  Meek  Reels  and  Blue  Grass  Reels  as  ever  bought  them 
m  the  past.  The  last  two  or  three  years  have  shown  up  the  facts  to  the  whole  fishing  world, 
n  the  great  national  prize  fishing  contests,  it  has  been  shown  that  “Bristol”  Rods  have  won 
a  great  majority  of  prizes.  “Bristol”  has  won  its  national  and  international  fame  by  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  volume  of  victories  under  every-day  fishing  conditions.  “It  brings  home 

!  i  Sp..  ilr, 1S  ,a  model  for  eveiT  kind  of  fishing.  See  your  dealer  today.  If  he  hasn’t 
tie  nistol  Rod  which  you  want  and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  we  will  supply  you  directly, 
.leek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels  represent  the  democracy  of  true  superiority.  To  the  experienced 
Meinian,  diey.  mean  the  most  perfect  reels  that  have  ever  been  produced; — most  perfect  in 
matei  lal,  in  design,  in  workmanship  and  in  operation. 


Write  for  your  Free  “Bristol”  and  Meek  Catalogues. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co., 

84  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Here  they  are,  gentlemen  1 
Speckled  beauties!  Can  you 
conjure  up  any  more  satis¬ 
fying  experience  than  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  in  a  catch  like  that?  It 
makes  your  mouth  water  just  to  look 
at  the  picture. 

Think  of  all  the  bass  and  lake  trout; 
the  “muskies,”  pike  and  pickerel;  the 
salmon,  perch,  weakfish,  blue  fish  and 
all  the  others  that  are  waiting  to  give  you  a  royal  welcome. 
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THE  BEAR  HUNT  AT  SAN  PASCUAL 

BEFORE  THE  DAY  OF  THE  HIGH  POWER  RIFLE,  YOUR  BORDER  VAQUERO 
WOULD  ROPE  AND  TIE  A  GRIZZLY  AND  DRAG  HER  HOME  ALIVE 


JUEGO  la  copa  de  oro  y  gano”  (1 
play  the  cup  of  gold  and  win),  said 
Jose  Guero,  as  we  were  all  seated 
in  the  big  sala  of  the  old  adobe  house  on 
the  San  Pascual  ranch  playing  burro  tis- 
nado. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  big  Missou¬ 
rian,  yawning  noisily ;  “why  don’t  you  fel¬ 
lows  show  us  some  of  your  celebrated  bear 
hunting  you  talk  so  much  about?  I’ve  been 
on  this  ranch  a  year  and  haven’t  seen  a 
bear  lassoed  yet,  though  there’s  tracks 
around  pretty  near  every  day ;  blamed  if 
I  don’t  begin  to  think  it’s  a  California  yarn 
about  lassoing  bears,  anyhow.” 

“Well,”  said  Chato,  “if  anybody  wants 
to  lasso  a  bear,  one  nailed  the  old  mare’s 
colt  last  night  down  by  the  oak  corral,  and 
from  the  number  of  tracks  there  must 
have  been  at  least  six  of  them;  anyhow, 
there  was  an  old  one  with  some  half- 
grown  cubs.  They  made  a  close  call  on 
the  old  mare;  but  only  tore  a  strip  of 
meat  off  her  side.” 

Don  Jose  Sotelo,  a  gray-haired  man  of 
sixty  years,  who  had  been  major  domo  of 
the  Chino  ranch  in  its  palmiest  days, 
looked  up  from  the  corner  where  he  was 
preparing  hair  from  a  horse’s  mane  to  be 
made  into  a  hair  rope,  and  began  to  mani¬ 
fest  an  interest  in  matters  going  on  around 
him. 

“Carrai !  you  can  revenge  the  old  mare  if 
you  want  to.  There’s  nothing  I’d  like  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Jose  Navarro,  the  head  vaquero,  replied : 
“We’ll  trade  her  for  a  bear— perhaps  two ; 
if  we  don’t,  some  of  the  Doctor’s  fine  colts 
will  get  a  call  one  of  these  nights ;  besides 
the  mare  is  old,  and  if  we  are  lucky  we 
can  have  a  good  time  and  a  big  bear  fight 
on  the  Diez  y  Seis  de  Septembre.” 

Don  Jose’s  eyes  shot  a  glance  of  con¬ 
tempt  at  the  “if”  in  his  son-in-law’s  re¬ 
marks.  The  old  man  was  said  to  have 
lassoed  and  tied  a  dozen  bears  at  Chino 
without  assistance. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “let’s  do  it 
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now,  while  Don  Jose  is  here  and  we  have 
a  full  moon  to  work  by.”  This  was  greet¬ 
ed  by  a  yell  of  approval. 

After  being  urged  by  all  present,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Yankees,  Don  Jose  consented  to 
lead  the  bear  hunt.  After  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  it  was  decided,  this 
being  Sunday,  that  all  could  be  gotten  in 
readiness  for  the  necktie  party  by  Tuesday 
night. 

El  Burrero  viego  (the  old  donkey  herd) 
and  El  Cir,  a  young  nephew  of  the  owner, 
were  delegated  to  invite  Jose  lenero  (the 
wood  cutter)  a  noted  bear  sharp,  and  also 
to  have  the  bait  prepared  and  make  all 
arrangements.  Don  Jose  and  Navarro 
were  detailed  to  select  each  man’s  best 
broken  and  bitted  horse  and  put  it  in  con¬ 
dition  for  the  work  ahead.  These  horses 
are  so  skillfully  trained  that  with  only  a 
twine  string  for  reins,  they  can  be  stopped 
at  full  speed,  whirled  around  or  even 
thrown  on  theif  side. 

Poking  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  each  other, 
the  Californians  and  the  skeptical  Ameri- 

An  enormous  grizzly  blocked  our  path 


cans  went  to  bed  in  first-class  humor,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  any  amount  of  fun  and 
enjoyment  in  the  next  few  days;  the  Amer¬ 
icans  feeling  that  when  the  hunt  was  over, 
if  there  was  no  bear  tied,  they  would  have 
the  laugh  on  the  natives  for  all  time. 

Next  morning  long  before  daylight  all 
had  breakfasted  and  scattered  to  carry  out 
their  respective  duties  connected  with  the 
big  hunt.  By  daybreak  the  horse  band  was 
corralled,  and  as  we  rode  away  we  saw 
Don  Jose  and  Navarro  selecting  our 
horses.  We  three  went  to  find  the  old 
mare,  the  others  to  search  for  the  bear’s 
regular  trail  from  the  mountain.  We  roped 
the  mare  without  difficulty  and  led  her 
along  the  edge  of  the  bajeo,  meeting  El  Cir 
and  his  party  as  agreed  near  the  oak  cor¬ 
ral.  They  had  found  the  trail  along  a 
wood  road  which  filed  down  a  very  narrow 
canon  into  the  Arroyo  Seco,  a  general 
place  of  refuge  for  thieves  and  murderers 
in  those  early  days.  The  trail  was  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  corral  de  robles,  so-called 
because  it  was  built  of  oaken  logs  placed 
on  end ;  it  was  used  for  conveniences  when 
branding  horses  and  cattle. 

After  carefully  examining  the  location, 
we  brought  the  old  mare  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  bajeo,  which  is  a  low,  flat  piece  of 
land ;  this  one  was  as  smooth  as  a  floor, 
a  mile  and  more  wide  and  about  three 
miles  long,  running  southeasterly  across 
the  San  Pascual  ranch,  the  site  of  the 
present  City  of  Pasadena.  Here  we  killed 
the  mare,  and  dragging  the  paunch,  made 
a  circuit  of  about  ten  miles  by  way  of  the 
Canada  de  las  flores  and  Precipice  Canon, 
thence  across  the  Plain  of  Flowers  above 
Loma  Colorado  (now  Monk’s  Hill),  down 
through  the  Rincon  to  the  Arroyo  Seco 
bank,  from  whence  we  followed  the  bank 
back  to  the  mare’s  body.  This  was  done 
to  enable  the  bear  to  follow  the  scent  of 
the  carcass. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon;  we  had  long  been 
thinking  of  bean  stew  and  coffee,  so  we 
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left  for  the  ranch,  where  we  found  that 
Don  Jose  and  Navarro  had  been  as  busy 
as  we.  We  reported  to  the  Don,  attended 
to  the  tired  animals  and  seated  ourselves 
to  a  savory  supper,  to  which  we  did  am¬ 
ple  justice. 

When  the  candle  light  came  each  man 
busied  himself  putting  on  new  latigos,  re¬ 
placing  all  weak  strings  in  every  part  of  the 
saddle,  bridle  and  spurs ;  going  over  every 
strand  of  his  riata,  until  nearly  midnight, 
when  we  all  turned  in.  Next  morning  by 
sunrise  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  vis.t 


the  carcass.  By  early  breakfast  time  he 
reported  that  there  was  about  one-third 
gone ;  that  where  the  paunch  had  been 
dragged  over  sandy  places  in  roads,  the 
bear  tracks  were  so  thick  it  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  patted  smooth  by 
human  hands ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  tell 
how  many  bears  had  followed  that  trail  by 
the  tracks ;  for  his  part  he  thought  about 
a  thousand. 

“Ah!  calabacero,”  said  Don  Jose,  “don’t 
you  know  that  one  bear  will  sometimes 
walk  up  and  down  the  paunch  track  just 


for  fun?  They  are  devils.  To-night,  it  is 
a  sure  shot  on  their  coming  again,  as  they 
evidently  did  not  find  the  old  mare  until 
too  near  daylight  to  finish  her,  so  to-night 
as  the  moon  rises,  we  must  be  within  ear¬ 
shot  of  the  carcass,  and  we  won’t  give  up 
the  bear  until  the  moon  sets.  She’s  most 
likely  to  come  in  the  half  lights.” 

After  breakfast  we  saddled  up  to  our  fa¬ 
vorites,  and  went  out  over  the  bear  trail 
to  make  a  guess  of  how  many  bears,  and 
of  what  size  they  were,  also  to  select  our 
road  for  the  raid  upon  them,  and  take  in 
the  accidents  of  the  ground  in  daylight. 
The  bear  sharps  decided  that  there  was  an 
enormous  she  bear,  with  three  half-grown 
cubs,  which  would  make  it  amply  exciting 
for  the  eleven  hunters. 

THOSE  horses  were  fed  all  the  grain 
that  was  good  for  them  that  day,  and 
were  as  well  cared  for  as  any  Ken¬ 
tucky  thoroughbred  ever  was  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  race,  for  we  knew  there  would  be 
plenty  of  hard  work  for  them  sometime  be¬ 
tween  dark  and  daylight. 

By  early  dusk  Tuesday  night,  every  man’s 
horse  was  carefully  saddled  and  bridled, 
riatas  coiled  and  hung  on  the  pommels  and 
the  latigos  left  so  that  one  pull  would  tight¬ 
en  them  sufficiently  for  the  journey.  Anx¬ 
iously  we  waited,  loafing  around  the  corri- 
ders  with  occasional  glances  at  our  horses, 
discussing  the  prospects  of  the  hunt  from 
every  standpoint  and  relating  incidents  and 
accidents  of  previous  hunts  engaged  in  by 
different  individuals. 

About  ten  o’clock  Don  Jose  put  new  life 
into  the  circle  by  shouting  out  of  the  door 
of  the  house,  “A  las  armas,  muchachos, 
adelante!”  (To  arms,  boys,  forward!)  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  every  man 
was  in  his  saddle  and  we  were  strung  out 
on  the  trail  by  twos  and  threes.  A  finer 
looking  cavalcade  could  not  have  been 
picked  out  for  perfect  pose  in  the  saddle, 
mounts  and  equipment  for  the  prospective 
work. 

Don  Jose,  sitting  his  beautiful  and  grace¬ 
ful  tordillo  (gray)  chineno  straight  as  an 
arrow  in  spite  of  his  sixty  odd  years;  Na¬ 
varro  on  his  high-strung,  merry  sabino; 
Chato  on  El  Mohino ;  El  Cir,  my  brother, 
on  his  Arab-shaped  Garfia  cream ;  I,  on  a 
Sanchez  with  four  white  feet,  and  the  others 
equally  well  mounted,  set  off  merrily  at  a 
fox  trot  up  the  wood  road  and  along  the 
easterly  bank  of  the  arroyo  through  the 
Potrero  Chiquito  and  Potrero  de  las  Agua- 
ges,  through  the  magnificent  live  oaks, 
which  then  ^bounded  there,  and  came  out 
on  the  mesa,  just  above  the  old  Tejon  trail 
leading  by  the  Piedra  Gordo,  or  Eagle 
Rock.  There  we  stopped,  and  throwing  our 
feet  up  over  the  horses’  withers,  tied  our 
spur  chains  to  prevent  their  clinking  against 
the  stirrups. 

Don  Jose  rode  slowly  ahead,  listened  in¬ 
tently  for  a  moment,  then  said  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  “The  old  woman  has  arrived,  sons.” 
El  Burrero  wanted  to  know  how  he  knew. 
The  old  man  replied,  “The  dog  that  eats 
does  not  bark.  Don’t  you  hear  the  coyotes 
yelling?  In  other  words,  the  bear  is  eat¬ 
ing  horse,  the  coyotes  want  to  eat  horse, 
but  are  afraid  of  her,  so  stand  off  and  yell 
at  her;  if  the  bear  was  not  there,  the 
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guess  after 

“Now,”  saicTT5on<r 

moon  is  just  coming  over  the  HBWmpffiiC 
in  about  two  minutes  she  will  have  her 
horn  hooked  over  the  top  of  one  of  these 
pines,  and  give  us  light  to  do  our  work, 
so  cinch  your  saddles  and  be  ready  for  the 
word ;  remember,  the  unskillful  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  stay  back  and  keep  between  the 
bears  and  the  edge  of  the  arroyo,  so  as  to 
make  them  take  to  the  plain  for  it,  if  they 
run,  which  I  doubt  very  much  their  doing, 
as  a  grizzly  bear  with  cubs  at  her  side 
will  generally  stand  her  ground  and  fight 
to  the  death.  The  cubs  of  course  are  most 
likely  to  cut  across  and  break  for  the  ar¬ 
royo,  so  you  who  can’t  do  any  work  keep 
between  them  and  the  arroyo,  and  if  they 
make  toward  you,  charge  them  and  ham¬ 
mer  them  over  the  head  with  your  ropes- 
ends.  Navarro,  El  Lenero  and  I  will  at¬ 
tend  to  Mrs.  Oso.  El  Cir,  El  Guerro,  Jose 
Ybarra,  Chato  and  Ambagsio  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  three  cubs  and  tie 
them  up.” 

When  all  were  ready  we  rode  along  the 
mesa  just  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill  very 
quietly  until  we  arrived  at  a  point  between 
the  bear  and  the  arroyo  bank ;  wheeling 
about,  we  divided  ourselves  in  accordance 
with  the  work  allotted  to  us,  when  our 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
light  enough  to  see  the  bear.  Every  man 
shook  his  feet  in  the  stirrups  to  see  if 
everything  was  tight,  and  Don  Jose,  press¬ 
ing  his  gray  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and 
slightly  leaning  forward,  went  off  with  a 
bound  like  a  shot,  yelling  “Santiago !  At 
the  bear,  boys,  don’t  be  cowards  or  gourd 
sellers.” 

Every  man  followed  at  like  speed,  over 
the  mesa,  down  the  steep  slope  to  the  ba- 
jeo,  hooting  and  yelling  like  demons.  In 
the  dim  light  we  could  see  a  massive  form 
which  looked  to  me,  as  I  got  nearer,  more 
like  my  small  boyhood’s  idea  of  an  ogre 
than  anything  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
terrifying,  but  upon  near  approach  my  ogre 
resolved  itself  into  an  enormous  grizzly 
standing  with  her  fore  paws  hanging  pur¬ 
poselessly  before  her.  Two  cubs  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  haunches  at  her  side  looking 
at  us  in  wonder  and  curiosity;  the  other 
was  hidden  behind  her  and  the  carcass. 

We  all  expected  her  to  stand  her  ground 
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herTSmTut  out  with  a  snort  ( aboTTt 
same  sound  that  a  large  hog  would  make 
if  she  did  her  very  best)  for  Precipice 
Canon. 

According  to  instructions,  Don  Jose,  El 
Lenero  and  Navarro  only  put  out  after  the 
bear.  El  Georchy,  El  Burrero  and  I  de¬ 
ployed  as  scouts  between  the  cubs  and  the 
arroyo ;  El  Cir,  El  Guero,  Ambagsio, 
Ybarra  and  Chato  charging  the  cubs,  which 
stood  their  ground  and  made  a  game  fight 
from  start  to  finish.  Don  Jose  led  the  trio 
after  the  old  bear,  a  little  to  the  right  and 
about  sixty  feet  in  her  rear.  , 

Navarro  was  immediately  behind  him,  El 
Lenero  about  a  hundred  feet  behind  and 
somewhat  to  her  left.  They  all  gained  on 
her  in  the  run  across  the  bajeo,  and  Don 
Jose  planted  his  lasso  around  her  neck, 
but  it  was  promptly  jerked  off  and  thrown 
to  one  side  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner. 
Don  Jose  slowed  down  to  prepare  his  rope 
again,  giving  Navarro  a  chance  which  he 
improved  as  well  as  he  could,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  just  as  he  was  about  to  throw, 
the  bear  gave  a  snort  that  sent  Navarro 
and  his  sabino  a  hundred  yards  off  their 
course ;  by  this  time,  “the  necktie  party” 
had  struck  the  hog  wallow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bajeo  and  the  bear  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  so  she  increased  the  gap  between 
herself  and  El  Lenero  considerably,  for  by 
this  time  he  was  leading  the  trio  of  las- 
sadores ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hog  wallow  was 
cleared  and  the  smooth  slope  dotted  with 
elder  bushes  on  the  other  side  gained,  El 
Lenero  ran  on  to  her  rapidly  and  planted 
his  riata  over  her  neck  and  behind  one 
shoulder — “aluso  ladron”  (thief  fashion), 
as  we  used  to  call  it. 

IT  was  too  much  for  the  bear’s  ingenuity. 
She  could  not  get  it  off,  so  she  charged 
with  one  foreleg  lashed  to  her  neck. 
Don  Jose  was  right  there,  and  as  she 
came  the  old  chap  met  her  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  overhang  throw,  caught  both  hind  feet, 
and  whirling  the  chineno  ’round  on  his  hind 
feet,  had  her  stretched  out  full  length  on 
her  side  quicker  than  I  can  tell  it. 

The  other  two  horses  having  given  cour¬ 
age  by  their  actions  to  the  cowardly  Sa¬ 
bino,  Navarro  came  up,  and  taking  down 
his  horsehair  rope  to  hold  his  horse  with, 
wrapped  the  reins  very  tight  around  the 
pommel,  got  down  and  went  to  Don  Jose’s 
assistance;  Don  Jose  now  took  a  reef  in  his 
riata,  riding  up  within  ten  feet  of  the  bear, 
leaving  about  twenty  feet  of  the  loose  end 
beyond  his  horn.  Navarro  took  this, 
slipped  it  through  the  neck  rope  and  passed 
it  back  to  Don  Jose;  catching  that  between 
Don  Jose  and  the  bear  in  his  hands,  he 
pulled  hard  on  it  to  keep  it  tight ;  Don  Jose, 
taking  up  the  slack  of  the  end,  tightened 
the  riata  at  about  the  same  point  as  before, 
drawing  the  hind  feet  chock-a-block  to  the 
neck  riata  and  rolling  the  bear  into  a  big 
ball.  Of  course  this  is  one  way  of  roping 
a  bear,  but  there  are  many  other  ways. 

Navarro  now  took  down  some  bale  rope 
and  half-hitching  it  several  times  ’round 
the  bear’s  nose,  fixed  at  least  one  female 
so  that  she  would  have  to  keep  her  mouth 
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shut.  He  then  added  his  riata  to  the  other 
two  and  the  trio  dragged  the  bear  up  to  a 
tree  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  pulled  her 
hind  feet  around  it  on  opposite  sides  with 
riatas,  then  with  many  knots  and  half¬ 
hitches  known  only  to  sailors  and  vaque- 
ros,  tied  them  together,  hugging  the  tree, 
at  the  same  time  leaving  plenty  of  space 
between  the  tree  and  her  body,  so  that  she 
could  describe  as  many  circles  around  the 
tree  by  springing  and  walking  around  it 
with  her  forelegs  as  she  chose,  but  could 
not  reach  the  riata  on  her  feet. 

Navarro  now  took  all  the  other  riatas  off, 
and  cutting  the  bale  rope  on  the  bear’s 
nose,  left  her  as  free  as  air,  except  as  to 
her  two  hind  feet.  She  availed  herself  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  up  for  long  si¬ 
lence  and  enforced  inaction.  She  screamed., 
kicked,  bit,  scolded  and  threatened,  and  we 
poked  fun  at  her  in  several  different  lan¬ 
guages  until  she  lapsed  into  sullen  silence, 
when  we  left  her  to  solitary  meditation 
and  went  back  to  the  bait. 

Guero  succeeded  in  catching  a  cub  the 
first  throw,  and  Chato  and  Ybarro  helped 
tie  it ;  the  chambones  and  greenhorns  were 
all  busy  with  the  other  two ;  one  of  the 
cubs  ran  for  the  arroyo.  I  threw  my 
riata,  but  having  buck  fever  somewhat, 
the  cub  ran  through  the  loop  and  kept  his 
course.  I  whirled  my  horse  and  whacked 
him  on  the  nose  a  couple  of  times  with 
the  hondo  (rawhide  lasso  loop)  which 
turned  him  back.  By  this  time  the  big 
Missourian  had  gained  courage  and  want¬ 
ed  to  be  in,  so  about  the  time  the  cub  was 
turned  El  Georchy  was  pretty  close  to  him 
and  coming  head  on  at  full  speed.  The 
cub  probably  thinking  that  as  Georchy  had 
no  riata  here  was  his  meat,  immediately 
changed  his  tactics  and  charging  the  Bayo 
Coyote,  caught  about  four  pounds  horse 
steak  off  the  stifle,  hanging  on  like  a 
mortgage. 

You  should  have  seen  the  bay  buck  and 
squeal !  Instead  of  standing  the  usual 
three  bucks,  as  most  gringos  do  (one  up, 
one  down,  and  the  other  to  the  ground), 
that  gringo  simply  was  great;  you  could 
not  have  slipped  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
under  him  at  any  stage  of  it.  Chato,  who 
had  been  trying  to  learn  English  all  win- 
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DO  you  remember — years  ago,  when 
you  were  but  a  little  fellow — how 
you  teased  the  folks  for  that  air 
rifle?  Most  certainly  you  do.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  how  you  rushed  down  stairs  al¬ 
most  before  your  eyes  were  open  that 
Christmas  morning  and,  lo  and  behold! 
something  nickled  and  shiny  was  leaning 
against  the  chimney  beneath  your  well- 
filled  stocking.  Remember  it?  why,  it 
seems  like  yesterday. 

With  that  new  air  rifle  in  your  posses¬ 
sion,  life  seemed  complete.  Your  heart’s 
desire  was  gratified.  What  more  could 
a  fellow  wish  for?  Nothing,  un¬ 
less  it  might  be  an  unlimited  supply 
of  BB  shot.  A  few  j^ears  passed 
away  and  two  or  three  air  rifles  went 
the  way  all  well  used  air  rifles  go. 

Then  came  a  change.  You  wanted  a 
real  rifle — one  that  would  shoot 
powder  and  bullets.  You  collected  a 
big  pile  of  catalogues  and  read  and 
reread  them  dozens  of  times,  until 
you  could  recite  paragraphs  of  their 
contents  verbatim  et  literatim — and 
did  so,  frequently. 

Then  came  the  day  that  brought 
the  little  .22  calibre  rifle.  How  you 
did  enjoy  it!  You  used  it  for  years 
and  since  it  first  came  into  your  pos¬ 
session  you  have  purchased  many 
other  rifles  of  various  calibres,  but 
you  never  outgrew  the  little  .22. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
how  much  more  fortunate  you  were 
than  hundreds  of  other  boys?  Some 
time  in  the  life  of  every  boy  there 
comes  the  desire  to  possess  a  rifle. 
Where  one  parent  permits  the  boy 
to  have  a  rifle  and  teaches  him  or 
!has  him  taught  how  to  use  it  and 
■care  for  it  correctly,  hundreds  of 
^parents  flatly  refuse  to  let  him  have 
•one,  or  if  they  do  let  him  have  a 
rifle,  they  let  them  use  it  with  no 
regard  for  safety. 

How  often  do  we  hear  fond  parents 
— usually  nearsighted  ones — who  say 
they  wouldn’t  permit  their  boy  to 
have  this  or  that,  or  do  this  or  that, 
include  firearms  among  the  forbid¬ 
den  fruits.  But  what  real  red 
blooded  father  wouldn’t  prefer  to 
see  a  cleaning  rod  that  smells  of  gun  oil 
standing  in  the  corner,  rather  than  the 
latest  thing  in  canes.  He  would  not  take 
long  to  choose  between  a  cartridge  box 
and  a  cigarette  package,  either. 

So  by  all  means  give  the  boy  an  air  rifle 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  use  it.  Show 
him  how  to  handle  it  with  safety  to  him¬ 
self  and  others.  You  will  have  nearly  as 
much  sport  out  of  his  first  gun  as  the  boy 
himself  will — some  parents  have  more. 
Then  later,  when  he  outgrows  this  first 
weapon,  let  him  have  a  real  rifle.  But  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  putting  into  his 
hands  a  dangerous  firearm — one  with  suf- 


itrcially 
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must  be  compelled  to  observe  certain  rules  . 
about  handling  the  rifle.  He  must  be 
taught  to  carefully  and  thoroughly  clean 
the  arm  every  time  it  is  used ;  for  a  dirty 
rifle  is  the  sign  of  a  careless  owner,  and 
a  careless  person  should  not  be  allowed 
even  to  possess  a  firearm. 

A  single-shot  rifle  is  better  adapted  for 
a  beginner  than  a  repeating  rifle.  The 
user  will  be  compelled  to  insert  each  car¬ 
tridge  with  his  fingers,  and  there  will  be 
less  liability  of  forgetting  that  the  rifle  is 
loaded.  With  but  a  single  bullet  at  his 
disposal,  the  shooter  will  quickly  learn  to 
be  careful,  and  in  this  way  will  ac¬ 
quire  accuracy  that  he  would  never 
attain  if  he  was  handling  a  repeating 
arm  and  could  blaze  away  recklessly. 
Ammunition  of  .22  calibre  is  cheap, 
but  it  is  better  to  score  cleanly  with 
one  accurately  placed  bullet,  than  to 
waste  half  a  dozen  in  accomplishing 
the  same  result.  And  boys  who  are 
required  to  earn  their  ammunition 
are  more  liable  to  be  conservative  in 
its  use  than  boys  to  whom  it  is  free¬ 
ly  given.  The  conservative  boy  likes 
to  make  each  shot  count  when  he 
fires  it. 

A  .22  calibre  bullet  is  a  very  small 
bit  of  lead,  but  it  has  sufficient  force 
when  fired  from  a  rifle  barrel  to  kill 
a  person  at  quite  a  long  range.  To  ' 

vividly  impress  on  a  boy’s  mind  the 
danger  and  destruction  lurking  in 
the  little  .22,  let  him  experiment  with 
his  rifle  by  packing  up  boards  and 
shooting  at  them  at  close'  range. 

When  he  learns  that  the  .22  short 
and  .22  long  will  penetrate  about 
three  and  one-half  inches  of  pine, 
and  that  the  .22  long-rifle  will  tear 
its  way  through  five  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  same  wood  placed 
twenty  feet  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle,  he  will  quickly  realize  that  he 
has  been  entrusted  with  a  dangerous 
weapon.  If  he  fails  to  comprehend 
this  lesson,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  a  rifle. 

After  years  of  handling  and  shoot¬ 
ing  rifles,  and  of  observing  others  at 
it,  the  writer  has  decided  that  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  in  using 
rifles  is  generally  overlooked.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  shooters  bear  in  mind  and 
caution  others  time  and  again  to  know 
what  they  are  shooting  at.  This  is 
excellent  advice  and  should  always  be 
carried  out,  but  the  trouble  with  most 
beginners  is  that  while  they  may  be  care¬ 
ful  in  not  shooting  until  they  are  sure  just 
what  they  are  about  to  fire  at,  they  do  not 
take  into  consideration  where  the  bullet 
is  going  to  finally  strike  after  it  hits  or 
misses  the  mark  shot  at.  ( 

For  example,  suppose  we  set  a  can  on 
top  of  a  fence  post  and  fire  at  it.  The 
bullet  hits  the  mark  and  passes  through  it. 


By  GEORGE  S.  BROWN. 

ficient  power  to  take  human  life — and 
teach  him  how  to  use  it  and  take  care 
of  it. 

An  ignorant  or  careless  boy  armed  with 
a  .22  calibre  rifle  and  a  box  of  loaded 
cartridges  is  a  dangerous  combination  to 
turn  loose.  He  is  a  harbinger  of  trouble 
and  it  will  be  miraculous  if  he  or  one  of 
his  companions  does  not  come  to  grief. 
If  you  permit  your  boy  to  have  a  rifle  and 
do  not  teach — if  necessary  compel — him  to 
use  it  correctly,  you  are  morally  guilty 
of  criminal  negligence. 

But  simply  because  a  .22  calibre  rifle  is 


Teach  him  as  soon  as  he  is  willing  to  learn 

dangerous,  is  no  just  cause  for  denying 
a  boy  the  privilege  of  owning  one  and 
learning  to  use  it  correctly.  The  posses¬ 
sion  and  use  of  such  a  weapon  will  give 
him  many  hours  of  pleasure  that  he  could 
not  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Furthermore, 
if  he  has  shooting  to  occupy  his  spare 
hours,  he  is  in  little  danger  from  the 
temptations  that  pool  rooms  and  other  city 
diversions  offer — which  in  the  end  prove 
more  deadly  than  any  rifle  bullet. 

There  are  some  things  that  a  boy  with 
a  rifle  must  be  especially  cautioned  about. 
He  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
on  him  rests  much  responsibility.  He 
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Then  where  does  it  go?  Does  it  strike  a 
solid  background  where  it  stops  without 
doing  damage,  or  does  it  go  flying  across 
the  next  lot,  endangering  the  lives  and 
property  of  others?  This  same  danger 
from  stray  bullets  is  present  when  shoot¬ 
ing  along  the  surface  of  water,  frozen 
ground,  or  flat  rocks.  The  bullet  strikes 
at  such  a  slight  angle  that  it  glances  off 
with  great  force  and  finally  lodges  in  some 
place  unexpected  by  the  shooter.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  of  these  stray  bullets 


find  human  targets.  Much  enjoyment  can 
be  derived  from  the  little  .22  calibre  rifle, 
but  the  user  should  never  forget  for  an 
instant  that  the  instrument  of  pleasure  he 
holds  may  become  an  instrument  of  de¬ 
struction  in  one  careless  moment. 

A  long  list  of  rules  for  the  boy  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  handling  a  rifle  would  be  con¬ 
fusing;  and  only  two  are  really  needed: 

1.  Never  point  the  rifle — loaded  or 
empty — at  anything  you  would  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  put  a  bullet  into. 


2.  When  about  to  fire,  consider  where 
the  bullet  is  finally  going  to  land. 

If  the  boy  who  uses  or  contemplates 
using  a  rifle  will  bear  in  mind  and  observe 
these  two  rules,  he  will  enjoy  his  little  .22, 
be  a  safe  companion  for  other  boys  and 
be  a  crelit  to  the  brotherhood  of  riflemen 
— and  to  his  country  when  it  needs  him. 

Are  there  any  “grown-ups”  who  might 
consider  the  above  rules  and  find  them 
beneficial  ? 


By  HERVEY  LOVELL 


MR.  CHAS.  NEWTON’S  opinion  of 
muzzle  loading  rifles,'  expressed  at 
different  times  in  Forest  and  Stream 
and  other  outdoor  magazines,  has  ruffled 
my  hair  the  wrong  way. 

The  two  photographs  with  this  article 
show  rifles  of  two  different  makes  of  the 
muzzle-loading  system  that  I  believe  can 
outshoot  any  rifle  he  has  ever  made.  One, 
the  older,  K.  Bircher  made.  The  other 
is  a  Pope,  25-25  barrel  on  Ballard  action. 
Bircher  was  as  fine  a  gunmaker  probably 
as  Switzerland  ever  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
America.  He  specialized  on  turkey-match 
and  Schuetzen  style  rifles  for  particular 
shooters.  This  one  he  bored  to  10  mm.  or 
.39  caliber,  choked  and  gain  twist  left  hand  ; 
eight  grooves  with  rounded  corners  and  flat 
bottoms.  The  barrel  is  30  inches,  No.  5, 
octagonal,  making  the  weight  16  pounds. 
The  sights  are  front  pin-head,  with  dia¬ 
mond  set  in  the  center.  There  is  a  peep 
wind-gauge  of  European  design — and  a 
dandy  good  sight,  too. 

The  stock,  is  of  finest  curly  walnut,  and 
furniture  of  the  lock,  set  triggers,  tang,  and 
spur  finger  guard  fits  very  close  to  the 
wood.  The  joints  have  stayed  put  all 
these  years,  in  spite  of  drying  out  to  an 
extent  that  you  would  think  would  make 
them  show,  as  they  always  do  in  the  case 
of  quickly  made  factory  stocks.  The 
checking  is  deep  and  ‘flat  on  top  of 
the  diamond.  A  black  buffalo  horn  tip  to 
the  fore-end  finishes  off  one  of  the  finest 
hand-made  stocks  I  ever  owned. 

Equipment  consists  of  a  false  muzzle  and 
starter,  to  center  the  bullet  in  the  bore  as 
it  goes  through  the  tight  choke,  cutting 
the  grooves.  The  sharp  flat  base  of  the 
bullet  cuts  all  dirt  down  onto  the  powder 
charge,  giving  clean  shooting — and  every 
shot  will  have  the  same  clean  grooves  to 
follow  out.  The  lubricated  bullet  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  bore.  It  expands  evenly  at 
discharge,  and  takes  the  rifling  as  if 
the  choked  part  had  been  cut  with  burrs 
drawn  forward. 

No  one  can  clean  a  bore  alike  each  shot 
in  breech  loading.  I  have  found  five  shots 
the  limit  with  F.  G.  Hazzard  powder  if  I 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  ten  ring  without 
cleaning.  In  cold  weather,  shooting  a 
breech-loader  with  the  Pope  outfit,  I  can 
make  ten  shot-groups  before  cleaning.  I 
could  use  nitro  priming  of  ten  per  cent,  of 


load,  and  blow  the  dirt  out  each  shot.  I 
am  afraid  of  some  primers  in  such  fine 
barrels,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  pit¬ 
ting  the  breech  end  of  the  grooves.  Clean¬ 
ing  thoroughly  with  gasoline  helps  where 
you  have  round  corners  in  grooves ;  other¬ 
wise  be  careful  with  smokeless  primers. 

In  this  Bircher  muzzle-loader,  shooting 
a  300  grain  bullet,  I  use  60  grains  F.  G. 
Hazzard;  and  I  would  not  refuse  a  match 
with  Mr.  Newton,  if  he  used  his  .256 
caliber  high-velocity  rifle,  my  rifle  to  be 
wagered  against  one  of  his.  I  have  spoiled 
my  best  mould  for  the  long  bullets,  but  can 


MUZZLE-LOADER  RESULTS 


A  sample  target  shot  by  the  author 
with  his  muzzle-loading  Pope  on 
Ballard  action.  “Not  a  very 
good  target,”  he  explains,  “but 
better  than  most  loads  will 
shoot  at  100  yards.” 


get  Lischang  to  make  one  equally  as  good 
for  the  match — the  Marine  Corps  course  to 
be  shot  over,  or  a  200-yard  off-hand  match. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Newton  is  the  better  shot, 
but  I  would  have  the  more  accurate  rifle 
to  shoot. 

The  accompanying  target  was  shot  with 
the  muzzle-loading  Pope  on  Ballard  action, 
double  triggers,  Winchester  5-power  tele¬ 
scope,  .32  caliber,  197-grain  muzzle-loading 
Pope  bullets,  cast  1  to  30.  This  is  not  a 
very  good  target,  but  is  better  than  most 
loads  will  shoot  at  100  yards  with  a  muzzle 
rest.  I  use  No.  2  primers,  and  a  shell  full  of 
F.  G.  Hazzard  dental  wax  wad.  Shooting 
this  load  breech  loading,  I  can  sometimes 
place  4  out  of  5  shots  in  the  same  hole. 
I  then  clean  with  wet  rags,  and  the  next 
shot  will  get  out  of  the  group  one-half 
inch  or  more — causing  a  lot  of  profanity. 

These  two  rifles  would  cost  to  make  up 
about  $75  each,  and  are  well  worth  the 
money.  One  of  the  barrels  was  made 
European  style,  the  other  American :  note 
the  resemblance  of  methods  here  and 
abroad  in  rifling  and  loading. 

I  really  think  the  Kentucky  rifles  of  Mr. 
Newton’s  boyhood  days,  in  the  hands  of 
natives,  were  poorly  made  cheap  affairs, 
about  on  a  par  with  the  notorious  Flobert 
of  my  kid  days.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,  so  they  say,  and  one  of  those 
mountaineers  probably  started  loading  too 
much  fine-grained  powder.  Then  some¬ 
times  a  country  merchant  stocks  with  some 
poor  grade  of  ammunition,  and  it  takes 
years  to  shoot  it  all  away,  due  to  the  na¬ 
tives’  notion  of  economy.  If  they  had  been 
using  a  Golcher  or  Hawkins  make  of  rifle, 
properly  loaded,  there  would  have  been  a 
different  opinion  on  Mr.  Newton’s  part. 

The  country  smiths  bought  barrels  from 
Eastern  ironmongers  for  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lars,  including  a  cheap  lock  and  tube.  The 
brass  furniture  and  set  triggers  cost  a 
couple  of  more  hard-earned  dollars.  By 
fitting  the  native  birdseye  maple  stock  to 
boughten  parts,  a  complete  rifle  was 
formed — by  a  man  usually  following 
wagon-making  or  horse-shoeing  as  a  trade. 
Can  anyone  imagine  an  accurate  arm 
turned  out  by  such  methods? 

Did  Mr.  Newton  ever  attend  a  turkey 
match  at  80  rods  distance — or  one  for  head 
shots  at  75  yards?  There  was  usually  an 
accurate  rifle  in  those  matches. 
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WEEK-ENDING  UP  THE  HUDSON 

RELAXATION  CLOSE  TO  NATURE  HELPS  TO  KEEP  THE  NATION’S 
NERVES  INTACT,  DURING  THE  DAYS  THAT  TRY  MEN’S  SOULS 

By  W.  H.  SPEAR 


A  short  spin  up  the  Hudson  by  motorboat 

SHORT  thirty-two  miles’  spin  by 
motorboat  up  the  Hudson  from  the 
Big  City — sequestered  enough  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  general  run  of  New 
York’s  resort  seekers,  yet  near  enough  to 
be  within  reach  of  discerning  ones — lies 
Croton  Beach.  And  Croton  Beach  is  a 
little  bit  of  heaven  for  a  widening  circle 
of  metropolites,  who  are  tied  down  to  a 
desk  (and  perhaps  cement  tennis  courts) 
five  days  in  the  week,  but  who  are  wise 
enough  to  take  to  the  water  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon  and  rest  “among  the  missing” 
until  Monday. 

There  are  other  ways  to  get  there  be¬ 
sides  via  motorboat,  though  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular.  There  is  a  steam 
railway  station  within  a  mile  of  it,  and  a 
good  automobile  road  to  the  beach  itself. 

To  the  “old  timers” — enthusiasts  who  have 
made  the  little  strip  of  sand  their  outing 
rendezvous  for  several  successive  years — 
the  paddle  up  by  canoe  is  one  of  the  big 
attractions.  This  takes  all  of  Saturday 
afternoon  and  means  arrival  well  after 
dark  for  those  who  put  out  from  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Yet  Sunday  morning  always  finds  a 
little  fleet  of  them  beached  there,  snuggling 
under  the  cozy  shelter  of  their  up-turned 
craft.  Earlier  arrivals,  up  with  the  sun 
for  a  dip  while  the  flapjacks  are  still  toss¬ 
ing  contentedly  in  the  bacon  grease,  seldom 
find  the  over-night  “beach  fleet”  grouchy, 


even  when  awakened  thus 
unreasonably  by  their  bois¬ 
terous  splashings  and  their 
splutterings.  For  that  is  just 
the  trick  that  week-ending  at 
Croton  Beach  plays  would-be 
grouches.  It  keeps  them  fit  to 
live  with — even  before  breakfast. 

To  get  there  by  automobile 
from  New  York  City,  you  can 
follow  the  splendid  highway  that 
tops  the  bluffs  along  the  east 
shore,  up  through  Yonkers  and 
Ossining  to  Harmon;  from  there 
a  short  turn-out  to  the  beach.  For 
those  who  can  go  up  the  ideal  way — by 
motorboat — an  offing  near  the  beach  af¬ 
fords  eight  feet  of  water  at  mean  low 
tide,  with  a  river-bottom  anchorage  level 
as  a  floor  and  covering  a  wide  area.  The 
beach  itself  forms  a  small  pointed  penin¬ 
sula,  thus  affording  a  lee  anchorage 
whether  the  wind  is  up  or  down  the  river. 

The  Hudson  river  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  will  take  you  to 
Harmon,  already  mentioned,  which  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  beach.  Automobiles  meet 
incoming  trains  and  carry  passengers  to 
the  camp  grounds. 

THE  beach  is  not  over  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  but  its  site  is  pleasingly  pic¬ 
turesque.  Its  broad  expanse  of 
brown  sand,  lapped  on  quiet  days  by  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Hudson,  during  rough 
spells  is  lashed  with  foam  and  spray  to  the 
booming  of  heavy  surf — when  the  wind 
blows  down  the  river  from  the  north,  lash¬ 
ing  the  water  into  tumbling  white-capped 
waves.  When  the  water  is  quiet,  toddlers 
just  learning  their  way  to  the  beach  from 
the  home  tent  are  safely  paddled  about 
the  little  harbor  by  the  “old  ’uns” ;  and 
braver  youngsters  learn  to  master  the  can¬ 
vas  craft  for  themselves.  Real  sport  for 
the  experienced  canoeist,  however,  comes 
on  days  when  the  wind  and  waves  are  high 
— riding  the  breakers. 

This  sport  may  seem  a  little  tame  if 
compared  to  its  namesake  of  the  coast. 


it  is 


But  straddle  the  gunwales  of  an  empty 
canoe  racing  beachward  during  a  good 
Hudson  “blow.”  If  you  don’t  get  a  thrill 
that  tingles  clear  from  your  matted  hair 
down  to  your  toes  where  they  try  to  grip 
the  thwart,  it’H  be  because  she  veered  and 
you  came  a  cropper. 

Out  in  midstream  there  is  nearly  always 
enough  breeze  to  afford  a  two-mast  rig 
some  good  going,  and  few  are  the  canoe¬ 
ists,  even  among  the  enthusiastic  paddlers, 
who  get  through  a  whole  season  at  Croton 
without  tumbling  for  the  sail  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  canoe  navigating — “tumbling”  fig¬ 
uratively,  and  literally  as  well  (overboard) 
at  least  once  during  their  tutelage  in  the 
art  of  sailing  the  open  canoe. 

Life  at  Croton  Beach  is  a  carefree  ex¬ 
istence,  and  everybody  makes  the  most  of 
it.  It  is  recreation  simplified  along  com¬ 
mon-sense  lines,  void  of  stiffness  and  for¬ 
mality,  notwithstanding  a  healthful  exclu¬ 
siveness  that  appeals  to  a  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  class  of  campers.  They  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  New  York  City  folks,  who 
come  and  go  in  a  constant  stream  of  week¬ 
ending  or  longer  vacationing. 

The  arrival  of  a  fleet  of  canoes  is  in¬ 
variably  the  occasion  for  a  celebration, 
simple  or  elaborate,  by  themselves  or  by 
friends  eager  to  welcome  them.  Two  in 
a  canoe  is  enough  for  the  long  paddle  up 
the  river,  as  enough  duffle  must  usually  be 
brought  along  to  see  the  week-end  out, 
except  by  those  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
tent  waiting  for  them  under  the  care  of 
friends  who  stay  through.  Such  outfits  as 


Canoe  sailing,  safe  even  for  the  kiddies 
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During  rough  spells,  lashed  with  foam 
and  spray  to  the  booming  of  heavy  surf 


On  quiet  days  the  youngsters  venture  forth 
and  learn  to  master  the  craft  themselves 


they  bring  along  are  compact  but  com¬ 
plete,  for  a  few  trips  is  enough  to  teach 
each  one  just  what  he  needs  to  make  his 
own  outing  the  most  enjoyable  to  him. 

TENTS  of  course  are  the  most  popular 
form  of  habitation,  though  bungalow 
life  is  indulged  in  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  especially  by  those  who  stay  the  sea¬ 
son  out.  Regulation  wall  tents  are  the 
most  popular,  in  size  8  by  io  or  g  by  12 
feet.  Larger  tents  are  seldom  used  except 
by  clubs  or  groups  of  campers  who  live 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  Even  the  tran¬ 
sient  canoeist  usually  has  his  little  canoe 
tent,  which  he  pitches  on  the  sand.  A  hun¬ 
dred  feet  or  more  from  the  water’s  edge 


Real  sport  for  the  expe¬ 
rienced  canoeist,  when 
the  wind  and  waves  are 
high — riding  breakers 

at  high  tide  is  as  near  as  he  should  get  to 
the  river. — Unusually  high  tides  have  some¬ 
times  necessitated  several  shifts  during  the 
night,  by  novice  campers  who  stuck  too 
close  to  the  water. 

One  precaution  that  even  the  experi¬ 
enced  camper  may  note  to  advantage  is  to 
provide  corner  pegs  of  extra  length  for 


his  tent.  They  should  not  be  less  than 
two-and-a-half  feet,  as  they  must  be  driven 
deep  down  into  the  sand  to  hold  the  tent 
secure  through  the  heavy  blows  that  some¬ 
times  sweep  down  the  river.  Even  the 
side  stakes  should  be  a  good  two  feet  long, 
as  the  soil  well  back  from  the  beach  is 
very  sandy  and  does  not  offer  tent  pegs 
a  very  tenacious  grip. 

A  fly  for  the  tent  is  an  item  for  com¬ 
fort  that  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  car¬ 
rying  along,  if  the  stay  is  to  be  for  more 
than  a  da^  or  so.  At  times  the  heat,  in¬ 
tensified  by  reflection  from  the  river  and 
the  beach,  renders  such  an  accessory  a 
(continued  on  page  377) 


THE  EASIEST  WAY  AROUND  THE  PORTAGE 


MY  first  idea  was  a  box  shaped  as  a  cra¬ 
dle  and  mounted  on  a  pair  of  baby- 
carriage  wheels.  On  this  I  could 
rest  one  end  of  the  canoe  and  hold 
the  other  off  the  ground  to  wheel  it  on. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  condemn  this 
because  of  its  bulkiness. 

So  I  made  an  improvement  on  the  soap¬ 
box  idea  by  cutting  a  cradle  to  fit  the  canoe 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  CARRIER 


Fashion  a  cradle  from  a  two-inch 
spruce  plank  and  mount  it  on  a 
forty  cent  baby-carriage  axle.  Then 
you  can  push-cart  your  canoe  al¬ 
most  anywhere  you  could  carry  it. 


By  CHARLES  S.  BARNES 

out  of  a  two-inch  spruce  plank,  and  mount¬ 
ing  a  forty-cent  baby-carriage  axle  and 
wheels  on  the  base.  I  padded  the  curved 
part  with  excelsior,  covered  with  canvas 
and  tacked  on  tight. 

A  cross-piece  in  the  center  of  the  cradle, 
where  the  keel  rests,  will  keep  the  arrange¬ 
ment  from  turning  turtle  when  the  canoe 
is  pushed  forward.  This  piece  should  be 
fastened  by  a  hinge  on  each  side,  to  serve 
as  brackets,  one  flap  fastened  to  the  cross¬ 
piece  and  the  other  on  the  cradle.  A  slot 
should  be  cut  in  the  cradle  to  receive  the 
cross-piece,  and  the  hinges  used  should 
have  removable  pins  to  make  the  arm  de- 

Two  wheels  peep  from  beneath  the  duffle 
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tachable.  It  can  be  folded  by  the  removal 
of  a  pin  on  one  side,  making  the  outfit 
more  compact  and  easily  stowed.  Each  end- 
of  the  cross-arm  should  be  fitted  with  a 
pad  on  top  and  a  screw-eye  on  the  under¬ 
side.  Through  the  latter  lines  may  be- 
passed  if  the  road  is  rough  and  you  want 
to  tie  the  canoe  to  the  saddle. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  gen¬ 
eral  construction.  Enough  wood,  nails  or 
screws,  canvas  and  excelsior  or  waste,  can 
be  found  around  the  average  canoe  club 
to  make  this  contrivance,  so  the  only  things 
you  will  have  to  buy  would  be  a  pair  of 
ten-inch  baby-carriage  wheels  with  a 
twenty-five-inch  axle,  and  a  pair  of  hinges 
with  removable  pins. 

Ever  since  I  first  made  my  carrier,  no 
matter  how  far  my  trips  take  me  or  what 
country  I  traverse,  two  wheels  may  always 
be  found  peeking  from  beneath  the  duffle 
in  my  canoe.  And  they  have  proven  their 
worth,  not  only  in  carrying  the  canoe  itself 
but  often,  on  portages  where  the  trail  was 
fairly  smooth,  it  has  been  possible  to  carry 
a  duffle  bag  or  two  in  the  far  end  of  the 
canoe,  directly  over  the  wheels.  This 
saves  an  extra  trip,  with  practically  no 
extra  exertion. 


How  the  canoe  carrier  looks  in  action 
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By  F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

Illustraten  by  the  Author. 

E  had  been  on  a  long  hike  and  be¬ 
fore  we  started  my  partner  and  I 
were  both  sure  we  knew  just  how 
to  reach  the  camp.  The  guide  had 
brought  us  out  to  get  an  extra  load  of  bad¬ 


ly  needed  supplies.  The  accommodation 
train  (the  only  means  of  transportation  to 
this  district)  was  late  and  as  the  guide  was 
badly  needed  back  at  the  camp,  we  let  him 
go  on  ahead  with  two  others  of  our  party 
more  “green”  than  ourselves. — We’d  be  all 
right;  the  trail  was  easy  to  find;  etc.— So 
he  departed. 

W-e-1-1,  the  train  came  lurching  along 
over  the  uneven  roadbed  two  hours  late. 
We  got  our  stuff  and  struck  out. 

That  was  six  hours  ago  and  now,  with 
packs  that  weighed  up  at  forty  pounds  each 
but  seemed  to  weigh  half  a  ton  strapped 
on  our  shoulders,  we  had  to  look  at  each 
other’s  perspiring  faces  and  confess  that 
we  were  lost.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  rain.  We  ran  back,  in  our  minds, 
to  a  place  where  the  trail  branched.  We 
had  taken  the  wrong  branch,  of  course, 
not  having  paid  attention  enough  to  land¬ 
marks  on  the  way  out. 

We  decided  to  go  ahead,  as  there  were 
but  a  couple  of  hours  of  daylight  left  and 
if  we  did  not  strike  camp  in  that  time  we’d 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it  until  the  next 


day.  A  pleasant  prospect,  truly !  But  we 
were  too  far  from  the  station  to  turn  back, 
so  we  resigned  ourselves  to  going  ahead ; — 
and  then  of  a  sudden  the  trail,  which  led 
along  the  foot  of  a  long  cliff,  brought  us  to 
a  bit  of  opening  by  a  small  lake.  There 
ahead  of  us  was  an  old  log  cabin,  with 
door  ajar  to  bid  us  welcome. 


“The  shelter” !  exclaimed  my  partner. 
And  a  welcome  one  it  proved  to  be.  For 
it  not  only  rained  that  night;  it  poured. 

But  that  troubled  us  not  a  minute;  we 
were  dry  and  warm.  So  after  stowing 


away  a  hearty  supper,  before  we  turned  in 
for  the  “sleeps”  we  discussed  shelters. 
These  that  follow  were  among  the  ideas 
we  exchanged,  and  they  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  trampers  not  so  fortunate  as  we 
were  that  night. 

Figure  i  is  a  canoe  shelter.  This  was 
tried  out  at  first  by  using  an  old  tarpaulin 
and  simply  laying  it  over  the  whole  side  of 
the  canoe,  but  the  wind  got  under  it  and 
it  was  hard  to  keep  in  place. 

The  next  trip  we  had  along  a  piece  of 
light  canvas  with  eyelets  on  both  edges.  It 
served  a  double  purpose,  for  we  covered 
our  supplies  and  duffle  in  the  canoe  with  it 
en  route.  Then  when  we  made  camp  we 
simply  turned  the  canoe  over  and  fastened 
the  canvas  to  one  gunwale  by  slipping  the 
eyelets  over  small  brass  hooks  secured  into 
the  under  side  of  it  for  that  purpose. 
After  thus  fastening  the  canvas  to  the 
canoe  we  drove  three  (we  tried  two,  but 
they  did  not  work  as  well  as  three) 
crotched  stakes  the  width  of  the  canvas — 
about  32  inches — from  the  front  of  our 
“lean-over.”  Through  these  a  cord  was 
stretched  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground. 
The  ends  were  left  ’til  the  last,  when  they 
were  also  pegged  out. 

With  our  excess  baggage  stowed  away 
in  back  of  us  in  the  canoe,  and  blankets 
spread  under  the  canvas,  we  could  laugh 
at  rain  squalls.  And  it  was  mighty  com¬ 
fortable  on  a  frosty  night,  with  the  fire 
out  in  front  reflecting  its  heat  against  the 
upturned  canoe  bottom.  One  other  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  method :  if  you  have  your 


Figure  2:  The  canoe  shelter,  with  brush  for  a  wind-break  at  the  back 


Figure  1:  The  canvas,  cut  and  eyed  to  shape,  snaps  over  hooks  under  the  gunwale 
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canvas  cut  and  fitted  to  your  craft,  be  it 
boat  or  canoe,  and  supplied  with  hooks  and 
cords,  before  starting  on  your  trip,  you 
can  beat  most  any  rain  squall  to  it  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  shelter  erected  before  it  strikes. 

The  shelter  shown  in  Figure  2  is  a  little 
more  trouble  to  make  weather-proof  but 
answers  the  purpose  very  well  and  is  prac¬ 
tical  if  your  site  is  handy  to  small-growth 
trees,  or  undergrowth  with  thick  brush. 
The  canoe  turned  upside  down  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  supports  about  three  feet  off  the 
ground,  gives  fairly  good  head  room.  Some 
outdoorsmen  leave  one  end  on  the  ground, 
but  the  canoe  resting  horizontally  and 
slightly  on  its  side,  with  the  brush  for  a 
windbreak  at  the  back,  is  much  preferable. 


Figure  3:  A  spare  blanket  sheds  the  dew 


Crotched  strikes  can  be  supplied  for  all 
four  ends  of  the  supports  if  a  log  is  not 
handy  or  there  are  no  boulders  about  to 
use  for  the  purpose.  If  a  log  is  used — 
during  the  rainy  season — it  is  a  good  plan 
to  dig  a  shallow  trench  at  the  back  of  the 
log.  This  will  carry  away  surface  water 
that  otherwise  might  soak  through  and 
make  things  uncomfortable  inside  the 
shelter. 

WHEN  you’re  out  with  your  gun  or 
fishing  tackle,  travelling  light  with 
only  a  couple  of  blankets  packed 
for  a  short  trip,  you  often  don’t  even  want 
to  bother  with  making  a  lean-to.  You  are 
going  to  keep  on  the  move ;  one  night  will 
be  about  enough  at  each  camping  place. 
If  your  pack  doesn’t  even  include  one  of 
those  little  featherweight  tents,  select  two 
small  trees  a  short  distance  apart, — gauge 
this  by  the  width  of  your  blanket.  Lop  off 
the  top  at  what  you  consider  right  for  the 
length  of  your  blanket — and  for  another 
reason :  the  trees  should  be  small  ones  and 
sometimes,  if  the  wind  starts  to  blow  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  it  may  disturb  your  slumbers 
to  have  the  ridge  pole  (which  rests  in  the 
crotches  of  these  two  trees)  creaking  back 
and  forth  as  the  trees  sway  to  the  wind. 
With  a  pole  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees, 
throw  your  spare  blanket  over  this  (Figure 
3)  half  falling  on  each  side.  Roll  the  ends 
of  the  blanket  under  a  heavy  pole  to  hold 
the  sides  out. — Stones  will  do,  but  poles  are 
better  if  they  are  the  right  size  and  weight. 

Throw  a  few  armfuls  of  boughs  inside, 
spread  your  extra  blanket  on  them,  and 


Figure  4:  Frame-work  for  the  lean-to 


you’ve  got  your  nest  ready.  Lay  your  fire, 
get  your  pack  arranged  for  the  night, — 
and  then  take  your  rod  and  see  if  you  can 
land  a  nice  bass.  (Even  a  pickerel  might 
do  for  a  hungry  man.)  And  you  have  a 
shelter  “back  yonder”  that  is  good  enough 
to  keep  off  the  heavy  dew  or  a  passing 
shower — Of  course  it  is  not  supposed  to 
keep  you  dry  through  an  all-night’s  rain. 

Figures  4  and  5  illustrate  the  old  familiar 
lean-to.  This  shelter  is  so  much  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  it  needs  but  little 
description.  It  is  always  good  policy  to 
select  a  sheltered  spot,  at  least  one  not  too 
exposed  in  heavy  storms  or  wind.  Figure 
4  shows  the  framework.  Lay  the  brush 
covering  for  the  top  and  sides  as  you  would 
in  shingling :  beginning  at  the  bottom,  lay 
the  branches  on  with  the  butts  up.  You 
can  make  this  as  thick  as  you  wish,  mere- 


Figure  5:  Lay  the  brush  with  the  butts  up 


ly  covering  the  ends  or  bringing  them 
round  in  front  a  bit. 

A  lean-to  made  of  heavy  poles,  covered 
a  foot  deep  with  good  boughs,  will  keep 
out  almost  any  rain.  An  enormous  one  in 
which  the  uprights  were  trees  two  feet  in 
diameter,  thickly  covered  with  brush — and 
a  foot-and-a-half  of  snow — housed  three 
men  very  comfortably  for  over  a  month  on 
a  midwinter  camping  trip  once. 

Figures  6  and  7  show  a  form  of  lean-to 
that  is  mighty  serviceable.  Some  time  back 
the  writer  frequently  had  to  make  trips  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  an 
open  boat.  On  several  of  these  occasions 
he  was  caught  in  rain  and  wind  storms 
that  drove  the  boat  in  off  the  open  water, 
to  seek  a  sheltered  cove  and  wait  for  the 


wind  to  die  out.  With  a  hand-axe  the 
crotched  poles  were  cut  and  the  mast  of 
the  boat  commandeered  for  a  ridgepole. 
Sometimes  we  pressed  the  sail  into  ser¬ 
vice,  and  at  other  times  used  a  tarpaulin  we 
had  aboard  the  boat,  for  a  tent.  The  long 
ash  oars,  tied  to  the  lower  edges  of  the 
cover  with  butts  to  the  front,  served  as 
weights  to  hold  the  sides  down.  In  Figure 
7  the  oars  are  shown  tied  as  described,  and 
the  cloth  cover  used  as  a  flap  is  thrown 
back  to  show  the  interior. 

Some  members  of  the  Forest  and  Stream 
family  have  seen  all  of  these  shelters  de¬ 
scribed  before — if  not  actually  doing  ser¬ 
vice.  There  are  few  outdoor  enthusiasts, 
indeed,  who  have  not  tried  out  one  or  more 


Figure  6:  Frame  of  the  peaked  lean-to 


of  them  or  their  own  variations  of  them. 
But  there  are  always  “recruits”  coming 
along. — And  even  your  sure  enough  old 
timer  has  been  caught,  on  occasion,  get¬ 
ting  a  hunch  from  the  experiences  of  other 
wielders  of  the  ax  and  paddle. 


THE  “INSTINCT  OF  BARBARISM” 

The  instinct  of  barbarism  that  leads 
people  periodically  to  throw  away  the  hab¬ 
its  of  civilization,  and  seek  the  freedom 
and  discomfort  of  the  woods,  is  explicable 
enough;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
why  this  passion  should  be  strongest  in 
those  who  are  most  refined,  and  most 
trained  in  intellectual  and  social  fastidious¬ 
ness. — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


Figure  7:  Use  a  mast  for  the  ridge-pole 
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THE  SENSIBLE  CURE  OF  SNAKE  BITES 


TOO  HEROIC  TREATMENT,  AND  OVER-CONFIDENCE  IN  BOLD  JOHN  BARLEYCORN 
ARE  TO  BLAME  FOR  AS  MANY  FATALITIES  PROBABLY  AS  THE  DEADLY  VENOM 


THE  fear  of  snake  bites  has  often 
marred  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  an  enjoyable  outing.  And  even 
the  author  confesses  a  certain  respect  that 
verges  on  timidity  in  the  presence  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Rattler.  However, 
like  many  other  residents  of  the  wilds, 
the  rattlesnake  and  his  poisonous  congers 
have  been  malinged. 

Wantonly  and  with  malice  aforethought, 
the  rattlesnake  will  not  strike.  Almost 
always  he  “rings  the  bell”  in  ample  time 
to  avoid  undue  proximity.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  when  he  is  discarding  his  old  skin  for 
a  new  suit,  he  is  sluggish,  partially  blind, 
and  liable  to  strike  with  little  or  no  warn¬ 
ing.  And  after  a  hearty  meal  he  is  less 
prone  to  flee  from  a  disturber.  Yet,  as  a 
rule,  all  wild  things  avoid  contact  with 
their  arch  enemy,  man.  And  poisonous 
snakes  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

But  granted  that  one  is  in  snake  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
been  bitten. 

First,  kill  the  snake  if  possible. 

If  the  snake  has  rattles,  of  course  he  is 
poisonous.  Anyway,  examine  his  mouth 
for  fangs. 

All  venomous  snakes  have  teeth  designed 
by  Nature  expressly  to  inject  venom. 

A  VENOMOUS  SNAKE’S  HEAD 


The  teeth,  designed  expressly  to  in¬ 
ject  venom,  are  normally  folded  back 
under  the  reptile’s  upper  lip. 


These  specialized  teeth  normally  are  folded 
back  under  the  reptile’s  upper  lip.  When 
he  is  aroused  to  anger,  he  brings  the  fangs 
into  a  position  at  right  angles  with  his 
upper  jaw,  by  exerting  muscles  provided 
for  that  purpose.  When  he  strikes— he 
does  not  bite — the  poison,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  sacks  at  the  base  of  his  fangs, 
is  injected  into  the  victim’s  flesh  much  as 
a  physician  injects  a  patient  with  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringe.  A  knife-blade  or  tooth¬ 
pick  is  sufficient  to  pry  down  the  poison- 
injecting  teeth.  The  latter  are  very  deli¬ 
cate,  being  long,  curved  and  hollow. 

And  if  he  has  no  fangs,  the  snake  is  not 
poisonous. 

After  years  of  careful  observation  and 
painstaking  inquiry,  during  which  no  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  questionable  has  been  consid¬ 
ered,  the  writer  has  become  convinced  that 
fully  as  many  people  are  killed  by  fright  or 
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improper  treatment  of  snake  bites,  as  die 
from  actual  effects  of  a  bite  itself. 

Being  reasonably  certain  then  that  a  dan¬ 
gerous  snake  has  inflicted  a  wound : — 

1.  At  once  enlarge  the  wound  so  that 
free  bleeding  takes  place. 

2.  Tie  a  cord — shoestring,  handkerchief, 
fishline,  or  strip  of  clothing — loosely  be¬ 
tween  the  bite  and  the  body. 

3-  Place  a  stick  in  the  loop,  and  twist 
the  cord  tightly  about  the  part.  If  the 
wound  is  on  the  hand  or  foot,  two  or  more 
cords  may  be  used. 

It  is  important  to  tie  the  cord  loosely 
and  twist  it  with  a  stick,  rather  than  to  try 
and  tie  it  tightly  about  the  part,  because 
the  pressure  can  be  controlled  much  better 
by  the  former  method.  And  circulation 
must  not  be  completely  arrested  for  any 
considerable  time,  or  gangrene  may  set  in. 
Here,  again,  much  damage  is  frequently 
done  by  too  heroic  treatment. 

The  idea  of  litigating  the  part  is  to  make 
the  poison  enter  the  system  slowly,  so  that 
the  patient  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by  an 
immense  quantity  flooding  the  circulation 
at  once.  By  alternately  tightening  and 
loosening  the  ligature,  the  poison  is  allowed 
to  reach  the  vital  centers  gradually.  And 
giv  en  enough  time,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  system  itself  is  able  to  cope 
with  such  poison  successfully. 

Whiskey  has  long  been  advocated  as  the 
true  specific  for  snake  bites.-“One  poison 
kills  the  other,”  an  old  hunter  once  in¬ 
formed  me. 

Emphatically,  this  is  not  so. 

.  D°ctor  Lane,  of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  informs  me  that  in  his  experience  whis- 
ey  ias  proven  itself  worthless,  except  in 
moderate  doses  as  a  cardiac  tonic.  Snake 
venom  depresses  the  heart.  Alcohol  in 
small  or  medium  doses  is  a  heart  stimu- 
lant  But  large  doses  of  alcohol  depress 
the  heart  and  are  detrimental. 

MENICANS  say  that  if  you  eat  the 
snake  that  bites  you,  its  poison  will 
.  be  neutralized.  The  writer  once  saw  a 
Mexican  boy  who  reached  into  a  hole  after 
a  wounded  rabbit.  But  instead  of  the 
rabbit,  he  brought  out  a  little  rattler  fast 
to  his  thumb.  The  boy’s  companion  ligated 
the  arm,  sucked  out  the  wound,  and  they 
started  for  home.  According  to  tradition, 
the  victim  commenced  to  masticate  the  rep¬ 
tile  as  soon  as  it  was  dispatched.  He  had 
abont  three  miles  to  travel,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  doctor’s  office  the  snake 
looked  like  a  badly  abused  carpet  rag. 

The  wound  was  opened  and  allowed  to 
bleed  freely,  then  washed  out  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  permanganate  and 
dressed  with  gauze  wet  with  the  same 
liquid.  A  prompt  recovery,  without  un¬ 
toward  symptoms,  was  the  result. 

.  Doubtless  horror  often  has  a  very  det¬ 
rimental  effect  on  the  victim  of  a  snake 


bite.  Fright  has  a  depressing  action  upon 
the  entire  system,  and  much  of  the  good 
attributed  to  alcoholics  in  such  cases  has 
probably  been  due  to  the  courage — or  ob¬ 
livion — inspired  by  bold  John  Barleycorn. 
Bromides  and  opiates  are  really  of  more 
value  for  such  purposes  than  alcohol. 


TOURNIQUET  FOR  A  WRIST  BITE 


Tie  a  cord — a  shoestring  or  strip  of 
clothing  will  do — loosely  between  the 
bite  and  the  body.  Place  a  stick  in 
the  loop,  and  twist  the  cord  tightly 
about  the  part. 


However,  the  writer  admits  he  would  not 
refuse  a  nip  of  old  Bourbon  if  bitten  by 
a  rattler  and  if  the  snake  were  big  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  take  a  second  one. 

Snake  venom  is  harmless  unless  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  circulation.  One  may  swal¬ 
low  it  with  impunity.  Hence  there  is  no 
danger  to  a  comrade  of  a  snakebite  victim 
who  sucks  out  the  bite,  provided  his  lips 
and  gums  are  sound.  A  cracked  lip  or 
sore  gum  might  offer  a  port  of  entry  into 
the  circulation,  and  cause  trouble. 

Remedies  for  snake  bites  are  so  numer¬ 
ous,  and  have  so  many  well  attested  cures 
to  their  credit,  that  after  years  spent  in 
their  investigation,  in  which  he  has  found 
most  of  them  inert  or  but  mildly  effective, 
the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
snake  bites  are  nowhere  near  as  dangerous 
as  many  believe  them  to  be. 

An  old  guide  and  hunter,  who  had  cap¬ 
tured  so  many  rattlers  that  he  was  known 
as  Rattle  Snake  Pete,”  informed  me  that 
he  had  several  times  cured  himself  of 
their  bite  by  simply  sucking  out  the  wound 
and  applying  a  poultice  of  swamp  mud. 
Another  local  celebrity,  who  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of.  being  a  “snake  doctor,”  and 
never  losing  a  case — when  called  soon 
enough  always  gathered  his  remedy  on  his 
way  to  see  the  patient.  After  his  death  his 
son  published  the  remedy  in  a  local  paper. 
His  specific  was  composed  of  bruised 
leaves  of  the  common  plantin  ( plantago 
major)  applied  freely  and  frequently. 

Calmette,  of  Paris,  has  devised  a  serum 
similar  to  that  used  in  diphtheria,  which  he 
calls  anti-venine.”  It  is  made  by  inject¬ 
ing  animals  with  increasing  doses  of  venom, 
until  they  become  immune  to  very  large 
doses  of  it.  A  protective  agent  is  mean¬ 
while  developed  in  the  blood  of  the  animal 
treated.  Calmette’s  serum  has  been  used 
with  marked  advantage  in  India,  for  treat- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  373) 
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THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL  FLY 

CURVED  LINES.  TYPICAL  OF  LIFE  AND  ACTION.  HEIGHTEN  THE  PLEAS¬ 
URABLE  NERVOUS  OVERFLOW  THE  FLY  EXCITES  IN  THE  TROUT 

By  DR.  HARRY  GOVE 


WE  have  been  rather  dilatory  this 
morning;  consequently,  we  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  late  getting  down  to  the  river. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  worry  about  it,  as 
there  are  few,  if  any,  flies  on  the  water  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  As  bait  fishing 
is  not  even  to  be  dreamed  of  by  the  an¬ 
glers  of  Forest  and  Stream,  we  will  take 
our  time. 

Let  us  consider  how  necessary  it  is  for 
us  to  properly  construct  our  artificial  fly. 
First,  its  shape  must  be  along  correct  lines ; 
second,  its  size  must  be  identical  with  the 
insect  it  is  intended  to  represent;  third,  its 
color  should  give  the  general  impression 
of  that  of  the  insect;  fourth,  the  fingers  of 
the  artist  must  impart  to  it  life-like  ap¬ 
pearance  and  apparent  movement.  A  di¬ 
vergence  from  size,  shape,  and  color 
changes  at  once  our  artificial  fly  into  a  lure. 
The  best  illustration  I  know  of  to  convey 
my  meaning  is  wrapped  up  in  a  mechanical 
toy— the  artificial  mouse.  Lying  at  rest  on 
the  table  it  attracts  attention  from  the  fact 
that  the  color,  size  and  shape  of  the  animal 
are  correct.  Wind  up  the  toy  and  impart 
movement  to  it  and  the  illusion  is  really 
charming. 

I  never  could  understand  why  lake  trout 
flies  should  be  constructed  so  that  they 
clearly  overstep  the  principle  that  correct 
size  is  very  important  in  the  illusion  of 
the  artificial  insect.  Divest  yourself  of  the 
idea  that  it  is  either  prudent  or  sensible  to 
convert  the  artificial  imitation,  by  distortion 
of  its  size  or  shape,  into  a  lure.  The  flies 
we  are  using  in  America  are  as  a  rule  too 
large  and  clumsy.  Remember  that  by  fail¬ 
ure  to  imitate  in  the  natural  size,  with  an 
imitation  to  which  you  apply  color,  you  are 
making  but  a  single  appeal  to  the  fish,  that 
to  his  sensibility  to  color.  This  discussion 
can  be  dismissed  with  this  statement  (and 
it  is  the  correct  one)  :  size  and  shape  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  construction  of 
an  artificial  fly,  but  to  make  the  illusion 
complete,  color  also  is  required,  and  the 
fly  must  be  tied  by  an  artist  who  can  infuse 
into  it  life-like  appearance  and  apparent 
movement. 

Regarding  the  imparting  of  movement 
to  the  artificial  fly:  by  wrist  manipulation 
of  the  rod  this  can  be  accomplished  only  to 
a  limited  extent ;  too  much  of  it  is  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  illusion  we  wish  to  sustain.  Try 
the  delightfid  method  of  fishing  up-stream, 
so  often  recommended,  and  notice  what  an 
inspiring  effort  you  can  make  in  imparting 
natural  movement  to  the  lure.  After  this 
experiment,  try  another  one.  When  you 


hook  a  two-pound  trout  on  a  light  cast 
with  flies  tied  on  a  Number  12  hook,  keep  a 
steady  strain  on  him  and  give  him  the  butt 
end  of  the  rod.  It  is  always  expedient  to 
do  this ;  we  must  not  be  too  selfish,  but  can 
afford  to  contribute  occasionally  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  casting  line  manufacturers — 
and  the  safety  of  the  fish. 

THERE  are  eighteen  shades  in  the 
millinery  departments  of  the  stores, 
that  cater  to  the  taste  of  the  Ephemer- 
idae  and  other  insects  (the  favorite  food  of 
the  trout)  as  regards  their  costume.  I 
give  you  a  list  of  the  colors,  as  it  may  be 
of  assistance  in  selecting  an  artificial  fly. 
They  are  dark  red,  ginger  dun,  claret,  yel¬ 
low,  gray,  orange,  black,  olive,  purple,  red 
brown,  amber  red,  greenish  brown,  lead 
color,  yellow  dun,  mulberry,  white,  yellow¬ 
ish  green  and  blue.  You  will  notice  that 
these  shades  are  not  really  decided  colors. 

A  writer  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Angler  remarks:  “Take  all  the  flies  with 
you  that  you  can  secure ;  no  one  can  tell 
just  what  kind  of  a  fly  a  trout  wants.” 

From  the  countless  number  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  so-called  standard  flies  and 
the  legion  of  the  commercial  flies,  an  an¬ 
gler  would  consume  an  entire  day  in  the 
endeavor  to  select  one  to  meet  his  demand, 
and  the  chances  are  against  him  succeed¬ 
ing  even  then.  This  is  a  fair  comment  on 
the  present  system  of  angling  with  stand¬ 
ard  and  commercial  flies :  a  nice  mess  to 
contemplate ! 

I  fancy  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  a  little 
better  than  this.  I  have  remarked  that 
there  are  eighteen  colors  which  cover  the 
ground  of*  the  shades  of  the  natural  flies. 
If  we  intended  to  make  exact  imitations, 
illusions  true  to  life,  necessity  would  com¬ 
pel  us  to  use  one  or  more  of  these  shades. 
In  the  interval  between  the  natural  hours 
of  the  trout’s  feeding  time,  which  we  are 
considering,  our  imitations  do  not  require 
to  be  constructed  on  the  lines  of  exact  im- 

Figure  3 


Figure  2 


itation.  We  will  therefore  tie  eighteen 
flies,  each  containing  a  slight  preponder¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  eighteen  shades.  All 
these  flies  we  will  construct  on  the  lines 
of  shape  and  size.  Any  and  all  of  them 
will  not  excite  suspicion,  provided  we  do 
not  make  them  too  large.  The  great  error 
that  can  enter  into  their  construction  will 
be  that  they  are  clumsy  and  oversized. 
The  smaller  the  fly  the  less  glaring  will  be 
a  mistake,  if  there  is  any.  You  are  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  when  selecting  a  cast,  never  to 
loop  on  a  glaring  oversized  monstrosity. 

Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  place  in  our  fly- 
book  more  than  eighteen  different  shades 
of  artificial  flies?  I  think  not,  for  direct 
deviation  from  our  eighteen  shades  places 
our  fly  at  once  in  the  domain  of  the  “freak 
fly,”  the  hob-goblin  and  Harpy  of  the  lake 
and  the  river. 

We  will  again  refer  to  shape.  A  de¬ 
tached-bodied  fly,  on  which  the  body  has  a 
distinct  curve  upward  so  that  the  tails  of 
the  fly  reach  out  above  the  spread  of  the 
wings,  is  the  best  (Figure  1)  because  this 
is  the  way  it  occurs  in  the  natural  insect 
ready  for  flight.  To  assist  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  indication,  and  others,  I  put 
a  bend  in  the  shank  of  the  hook  (Figure 
2).  There  are  no  suggestions  of  life  in 
straight  lines ;  curved  lines  indicate  both 
motion  and  beauty.  This  curve  in  the 
shank  fulfils  two  other  indications ;  one, 
that  it  imparts  the  illusion  of  movement ; 
the  other,  that  it  is  always  “cocked,”  the 
correct  position  an  artificial  fly  should  as¬ 
sume  on  the  water. 

IN  the  beautiful  painting,  “The  Race  of 
Atlanta,”  when  she  stoops  in  swift  ca¬ 
reer  to  pick  from  the  ground  the  golden 
apple — which  moment’s  hesitation  was  fa¬ 
tal  to  her  success — there  are  two  impres¬ 
sions  conveyed :  first,  that  of  instant  cessa¬ 
tion  of  movement ;  and  last,  that  it  can  be 
instantly  renewed.  We  will  tie  some  flies 
that  will  convey  these  two  impressions.  If 
we  can  put  the  impression  of  just  ready  to 
start  in  our  artificial  flies,  it  will  increase 
the  activity  of  the  rise  to  them.  Figure  1, 
an  exact  drawing  of  one  of  my  flies,  ex¬ 
presses  the  idea.  Compare  it  with  Figure  3, 
a  feather  imitation  of  an  English  May-fly 
by  one  of  their  best  artists.  Don’t  you 
think  the  latter  fly  looks  as  if  it  were  dead? 

You  will  no  doubt  remark:  “Doctor,  you 
are  getting  away  up  in  the  air.”  My  an¬ 
swer  is  that  we  are  viewing  the  artificial 
fly  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Look  at 
the  glaring  imperfections  so  plainly  visible 
in  the  patterns  of  the  standard  and  com- 
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mercial  flies  and  tell  me  if  you  really  do 
not  think  the  view  I  am  taking  of  it  has 
been  too  long  neglected.  What  size  an 
artificial  fly  should  be  can  be  condensed  into 
a  single  sentence.  The  size  of  the  fly 
should  be  the  size  of  the  insect  we  wish  to 
imitate. 

The  over-size  of  the  American  lake-trout 
fly  places  it  in  the  realm  of  the  grotesque. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  some  correspondence 
with  Mr.  T.  D.  Malloch,  of  Perth,  Scot¬ 
land,  the  champion  fisherman  of  Great 
Britain,  on  this  very  subject.  At  my  re¬ 
quest  he  tied  me  a  few  casts  of  lake-trout 
flies.  I  must  say  they  were  beautiful  in 
their  construction ;  there  was  nothing  of 
the  grotesque  in  Mr.  Malloch’s  flies,  they 
represented  the  Ephemeridae.  The  flies  he 
sent  me  he  considered  the  best  on  the 
Scotch  Loughs,  and  I  am  referred  to  in  his 
catalogue  as  having  test¬ 
ed  them  on  American  j  I 
waters  with  most  favor-  /  /  ^lgure  4 
able  result.  /  / 

Divest  yourselves  of  / 
the  idea  that  the  Ephc-  /  /V  n 

meridae  are  radically  1/  V 
different  in  their  appear-  U, 
ance,  in  different  locali-  Jyq  \\ 

ties.  They  have  the  '  \\ 

same  characteristics  all 
over  the  world.  Flies 
constructed  on  well  defined  principles 
will  kill  fish  anywhere  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  globe,  any  month,  any 
day,  any  time,  in  the  interval  between 
the  natural  feeding  times  of  the  fish,  pro¬ 
vided  you  place  in  your  flies  the  charm  of 
color.  It  is  my  intention  to  show  you  how 
it  should  be  applied.  Glance  at  Figure  4, 
which  represents  a  fly  known  as  the 
March  Brown :  order,  Neuroptera ;  family, 
Ephemeridae ;  light  brown  is  its  leading 
shade.  The  distribution  of  color  over  all 
parts  of  an  artificial  fly  will  not  meet  the 
object  we  wish  to  attain.  In  order  to  do 
this,  and  properly  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  nerve  centres  of  a  fish— otherwise  to 
place  in  our  fly  a  strong  point  of  artificial 
selection — the  opposing  colors  must  be 
placed  side  by  side,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  point  of  irritability  in  colors  re¬ 
sides  in  their  immediate  point  of  union  and 
is  termed  its  clashing  contrast.  In  Figure 
4,  you  will  notice  a  small  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  body  of  the  fly  which  is  lined 
off.  This  indicates  that  here  we  will  apply 
to  the  March  Brown  imitation,  a  band  of 
silver  and  brilliant  scarlet.  We  have  not 
obliterated  the  identity  of  the  March  Brown, 
but  we  have  added  to  it  the  strong  and 
potent  appeal  of  color,  to  which  all  the 
Salmonidae  more  or  less  respond. 

IN  reality  the  trout  is  not  aware  that  we 
have  done  anything  to  the  fly  to  which 
we  have  applied  color,  but  the  appeal  to 
his  nervous  system  that  we  have  placed  in 
that  fly  will  stir  a  lethargic  fish  into  activ¬ 
ity.  In  the  interval  between  his  natural 
hours  of  feeding  he  has  no  image  of  any 
particular  fly  photographed  on  his  retina, 
and  he  will  take  any  first  class  imitation  of 
a.  natural  fly,  if  his  attention  is  strongly 
directed  to  it  through  the  medium  of 
colon  In  applying  color  we  must  not  do 
it  with  too  lavish  a  hand ;  we  would  destroy 
its  natural  appearance  and  convert  it  into 
a  “freak  fly.” 


Four  of  Dr.  Gove’s  creations 


I  here  are  two  colors  preeminently  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others,  in  calling  up  the  ner¬ 
vous  organization  of  a  trout  and  starting 
the  fish  into  activity :  silver  and  scarlet. 
An  artificial  fly  that  is  made  on  perfect 
lines  of  size  and  shape  will  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  fish  sometimes  independently 
of  color,  and  he  will  rise  to  it.  For  a  com¬ 
parison,  if  you  were  looking  for  a  gold 
ring  you  had  lost  on  the  road,  your  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  particularly  directed  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  shining  object;  however,  if  you 
saw  an  iron  ring  on  the  road,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  one  you  were  looking  for,  al¬ 
though  it  had  neither  the  lustre  or  the  color 
of  the  gold  one  you  would  stop  and  pick  it 
up.  These  remarks  are  made  to  impress 
upon  you  the  value  of  size  and  shape. 

Every  angler  should  be  able  to  tie  his 
own  flies,  and  much  can  be  said  about  the 
artistic  enjoyment  there  is  in  it.  I  con¬ 
sider  its  difficulties  very  much  exaggerated, 
both  outside  and  inside  the  ranks  of  its 
votaries.  It  is  no  wonder  that  anglers  who 
attempt  to  do  it  make  a  failure  for,  one  and 
all,  the  directions  and  illustrations  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject  indicate  that  the  in- 
stiuctors  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  did,  the  few  little  points 
absolutely  necessary  to  know,  they  have 
carefully  concealed.  In  our  pleasant  little 


A  deep  hole 


All  the  trout  you  want 


fishing  excursion,  before  we  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  it  mingles  with 
the  sea  (where  I  trust  we  need  not  say 
farewell)  I  will  practically  illustrate — for 
the  artists  of  Forest  and  Stream  to  dupli¬ 
cate  on  paper — each  step  in  my  method  of 
dressing  an  artificial  fly. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  people  who  have 
an  ax  to  grind  to  ignore  the  importance 
that  color  plays  in  the  “freak  flies.”  It  is 
useless  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  quite  a  few  flies  of  this  character 
no  angler  should  be  without.  Just  here 
we  will  not  argue  this  point,  but  leave 
it  for  quite  lengthy  consideration,  which  it 
merits.  No  one  can  deny  the  influence  of 
color  on  the  Salmonidae. 

THERE  is  this  about  a  “freak  fly,”  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  a  trout  takes 
it  from  its  resemblance  to  some  in¬ 
sect,  as  for  its  divergence  from  one.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  all  artificial  flies  for 
the  catching  of  either  trout  or  salmon,  be 
they  large  or  small,  to  be  effective  must 
in  their  shape  assume  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
sect.  Do  not  forget  to  put  in  your  fly  book 
some  Parmachene  Belles,  Silver  Doctors, 
Jack  Scotts  and  Jenny  Linds;  if  you  do 
you  will  regret  it.  The  four  flies  shown  in 
the  photograph,  which  I  tied  especially  for 
this  illustration,  represent  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  flies  I  use  for  stream  fishing. 
If  you  examine  them  you  will  notice  that 
their  lines  are  artistic  and  also  that  they 
are  correct  as  to  size,  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  two  larger  ones  are  constructed 
with  a  transparent  wing  material,  and  I 
judge  them  to  be  applicable  to  the  fishing 
of  all  rivers  and  streams.  The  very  small 
flies  are  imitations  of  gnats,  and  they  are 
Hires  of  the  most  deadly  character  on  all 
still  pools,  especially  in  the  evening.  The 
wings  of  these  are  made  from  the  scale  of 
a  shad,  the  best  material  I  have  been  able 
to .  obtain  as  yet  to  give  the  illusion  re¬ 
quired.  These  must  be  fished  on  a  very 
fine  cast,  and  of  all  the  casts  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  Telerana  Nova  cast  is 
by  far  the  best.  One  thing  about  them 
appeals  to  me  above  all  others :  they  lack 
the  obtrusive  glitter  and  flash  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cast.  This  is  most  inimical  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  the  finer  points  involved  in  the 
fishing  of  small  flies.  Remarks  have  been 
made  derogatory  to  the  Telerana  Nova 
casts,  but  certainly  those  who  made  the 
remarks  must  have  been  deceived  by  get¬ 
ting  a  poor  imitation  which  is  for  sale. 

By  the  way,  I  see  mv  friend,  Mr.  Jim 
Grimes,  waving  to  us,  and  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  stop  and  speak  to  the  sage  of  the 
Choppins.”  Mr.  Grimes  occupies  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Nestor  of  this  locality  from  the 
fact  that  when  a  young  man  he  made  a 
vige  to  San  Domingo,  supercargo  of  a 
freight  of  barrel-staves.  I  imagine  this  vige 
could  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  piratical 
incursion  into  that  locality.  The  entomo¬ 
logical  peculiarities  of  the  island,  however, 
did  not  escape  his  observant  powers. 

Hello  !  you  fellers  ;  I  suppose  you’ve  got 
ver  pockets  full  of  them  awful  bugs  you 
fetched  up  here  last  summer.  If  you  have, 
just  you  walk  wide  of  the  ‘Choppins.’  You 
•come  ashore,  if  it’s  safe  to  have  you  ’round, 
and  I’ll  take  you  down  to  a  deep  hole 
where  you  can  catch  all  the  trout  you 
want  after  dark— and  I’ll  go  get  the  bait !” 
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HOW  TO  GO  BASS  FISHING  DE  LUXE 

THE  RIGHT  TACKLE,  AND  SKILL  IN  HANDLING  IT,  COUNT  EVEN 
TOWARD  CREELING  THAT  “FISH  FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  NOT  FOR  THE  FEW” 

By  GEORGE  GILBERT 


LITTLE  by  little,  through  experience 
and  by  interchange  of  opinion,  some 
of  us  who  fish  the  Susquehanna,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Chenango  rivers  in  New  York 
state  have  developed  what  seems„to  us  the 
only  method  of  fishing  for  small-mouth 
black  bass.  For  one,  I  am  intolerant  about 
this.  I  have  been  accused  of  being  bigoted. 
I  plead  guilty  and  reaffirm — that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  fish  for  black  bass,  and 
that  is  our  way. 

To  be  sure,  you  can  fish  at  black  bass-  - 
and  maybe  catch  many  of  them — other 
ways,  but  our  way  admits  of  no  improve¬ 
ment  or  rival.  It  is  black  bass  fishing 
raised  to  the  nth  power — de  luxe,  altissi- 
mus,  grandissimus ! — But  to  descend  from 
these  heights  of  appreciation,  what  of 
The  equipment? 

A  trout  rod,  not  over  five  ounces ;  four 
ounces  if  you  can  afford  a  good  one,  and 
know  how  to  handle  it.  Carry  it  in  a  cloth 
case,  without  any  extra  tip.  Leave  the 
wooden  carrier  at  home. 

Reel  ?  One  that  will  balance  the  rod : 
a  good  one.  I  prefer  an  automatic,  small. 

The  line?  A  light  trout  line,  oiled  silk. 
The  best. 

Leader?  Single  gut  or,  if  double  gut, 
very  light.  Have  it  misted,  if  possible. 

Hooks?  Cincinnati  bass,  not  too  large; 
or  New  York  bass,  or  any  other  hook  that 
is  strong  and  has  not  too  long  a  shank. 

Landing  net?  Certainly;  one  that  is  car¬ 
ried  just  like  a  trout  landing-net.  Have 
plenty  of  elastic  on  it,  so  it  will  hang  just 
in  reach  of  your  right  hand — or  your  left, 
according  as  you  use  your  pole  in  the  final 
moments  of  landing. 

Creel  ?  Certainly,  a  large  creel,  say  a 
12-pound  one,  like  you  use  for  trout.  The 
creel  should  always  be  carried  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  net. 

Bait  pail?  Yes;  one  that  can  be  strapped 
to  your  belt  in  such  a  way  that  it  comes 
on  the  left  side ;  not  behind  the  pelvis 
bone — better  just  to  the  right  of  it,  the 
bait  receptacle  resting  on  your  abdomen. 
The  pail  may  be  small,  with  a  cover  well 
ventilated.  Some  of  the  makers  furnish 
pails  that  have  holes  in  the  top  and  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  cover  to  lay  the  bait  in, 
to  facilitate  hooking  it  on.  It  is  conven¬ 
ient  to  have  also  either  a  small  short- 
handled  hammer  or  a  bit  of  steel,  to  stun 
the  bullheads  under  stones. 

The  bait?  Generally  speaking,  little  bull¬ 
heads.  Also  helgramite,  little  frogs,  night- 
walkers,  lampreys,  larvae  of  dragon  flies — 
anything  that  a  bass  likes.  Little  bullheads 
will  be  80  per  cent  efficient  most  of  the  time 
in  our  kind  of  bass  fishing — de  luxe,  al- 
tissi—  /— Both  toes  on  the  ground,  now ;  we 
are  all  but  ready  to  start  and  do  not  want 
to  arrive  out  of  breath. 

Waders?  As  you  fish  for  bass  generally 
when  the  water  is  warm,  probably  not.  It 
depends  upon  the  vigor  of  one’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  other  considerations.  Personally, 


I  go  with  old  shoes  on  my  feet,  inside  of 
which  I  wear  heavy  woolen  stockings.  An 
old  pair  of  pants,  a  short  fishing  coat  with 
plenty  of  pockets,  a  flannel  shirt  with  two 
pockets  high  on  the  breast,  for  matches 
and  tobacco,  an  old  hat  (in  which  a  few 
good  bass  flies  should  be  stuck,  because 
you  never  can  tell)  complete  the  essential 
outfit. 

But  when  going  far,  I  carry  an  extra 
pair  of  pants  rolled  tightly  and  tied  to 
my  shoulders  like  a  knapsack.  They  are 
dry  when  the  day  ends  and  mean  comfort 
on  the  ride  home — if  there  is  a  ride.  If 
there  is  none,  the  walk  home  will  dry  your 
clothes  and  do  you  good. 

Have  a  rule  in  your  pocket  and  measure 
your  fish.  Never  take  one  unless  it  is  a 
good  inch  over  legal  limits.  I  am  inclined 
to  make  it  a  leeway  of  two  inches.  A  black 
bass  is  not  ready  to  vote  until  he  is  a  foot 
long,  anyway. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  start  after  black 
bass,  in  fashion  de  luxe.  ...  So  per¬ 
mit  me  to  describe  one  trip,  personally 
conducted  in  the  approved  manner : 

I  T  is  the  opening  day  of  the  black  bass 
season.  June  is  half  gone.  The  trout 
streams  we  can  reach  from  here  already 
hold  only  blase  trout  or  minors.  But  what 
care  we?  What  is  a  six  or  eight-inch  or 
larger  trout,  as  compared  to  a  royal  black 
bass  caught  out  of  a  deep  rift,  putting 
every  ounce  of  his  pound  or  two  or  three 
pounds  into  the  fight,  with  the  swift  water 
to  aid  him  against  the  light  tackle? 

The  bob-o’-links  are  here.  The  robins 
already  are  part  w'ay  through  their  house¬ 
keeping.  It  is  warm — no  chance  of  snow 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  fishing  season, 
as  there  is  when  the  state  lifts  the  ban  on 
trout.  Every  posey  is  out  and  the  ferns 
are  glorious  in  their  new  beauty.  Meadow¬ 
larks  pipe ;  song  sparrows  sing.  The  grass 
is  almost  as  tall  as  it  will  be  when  the  mow¬ 
ers  clip  it  down,  but  not  as  lush  as  then. 

The  train  speeds  up  the  Chenango,  past 
the  Forks,  and  takes  the  Tioughnioga 
branch.  At  Messengerville  I  get  off.  I 
might  have  gone  farther,  or  taken  the  main 


branch  at  the  Forks;  it  matters  not.  Or  I 
might  have  gone  up  the  Susquehanna  or 
over  the  hills  into  the  Delaware  valley. 

I  have  no  bait  with  me — seldom  take 
any.  In  this  kind  of  fishing  the  bait  ques¬ 
tion  solves  itself  for  those  who  know  how. 
During  the  last  few  moments  of  the  trip 
I  have  made  my  preparations.  So  as  the 
train  stops,  I  am  ready.  There  is  a  little 
creek  emptying  into  the  river  at  Messen¬ 
gerville.  Above,  in  the  hills,  fair  catches 
of  trout  may  be  made  in  it.  Down  here 
on  the  flats  it  is  a  mere  trickle  in  warm 
weather,  or  between  rains.  The  lower 
hundred  yards  of  it  are  paved  with  flat 
stones — good  hiding  places  for  little  bull¬ 
heads.  Especially  is  this  true  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek. 

Taking  care  that  the  bait  pail  is  clean,  I 
fill  it  about  half  full  of  creek  water;  then, 
with  creel  and  landing  net  in  place,  pole 
threaded,  leader  and  hook  on — everything 
in  place — I  go  down  the  creek  tapping 
here  and  there  a  flat  stone,  and  getting  a 
dozen  or  18  little  bullheads  on  the  way  to 
the  river — enough  for  the  time  being.  More 
can  be  had  anywhere  along  the  stream,  or 
helgramites  can  be  found,  or  other  bait. 
It  is  all  there,  if  a  man  is  bait-wise. 

Below  the  creek  mouth  are  some  gentle 
rapids.  This  I  wade  boldly. — All  this  sort 
of  fishing  is  done  without  any  of  the  skulk¬ 
ing  needed  in  trout  fishing :  you  simply  get 
into  the  stream  and  go  with  it. 

Twice,  going  through  the  rift,  the  line 
straightens  out  viciously.  The  first  time 
the  hook  is  not  planted.  The  second  time 
it  is  and  a  flash  of  bronze  and  mottled 
greens  and  yellows  tells  of  the  fight  to 
come.  He  turns  himself  into  a  trick  per¬ 
former.  He  is  in  and  out  of  the  water, 
over  toward  one  bank,  then  the  other. 
Times  he  runs  toward  me,  times  he  races 
back.  All  the  time  he  has  the  weight  of 
the  rushing  water  to  aid  him.  The  trout 
rod,  the  light  line,  the  spider’s  web  of  a 
leader,  the  small  hook,  give  him  every  op¬ 
portunity.  If  I  can  land  him  fairly,  clean¬ 
ly  as  you  would  land  a  trout  from  the 
Beaverkill,  will  it  not  be  worth  while  ? 
And  he  is  a  fish  for  the  people,  not  for  the 


A  black  bass  is  not  ready  to  vote  until  he  is  a  good  foot  long 
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few.  This  is  the  people’s  river.  It  can  not 
be  impounded,  set  apart  for  club  uses. — 
He  comes  to  net  at  last,  a  12-incher !  ' 
Below  the  rift  is  a  pool,  deep,  mysteri¬ 
ous  ;  one  side  of  it  shelving  toward  the 
right  bank  to  a  gentle  gravel  spit,  the 
other  side  a  rock  wall  against  which  the 
swirl  of  the  stream  is  like  that  of  the 
Boardman  fretting  against  a  giant  log  jam 
in  its  lower  reaches.  (I  said  “the  Board- 
man,”  Michiganders.)  Below  the  pool  the 
little  river  spreads  out;  almost  still,  con¬ 
tent  to  loiter  for  a  space  before  it  takes 
the  next  plunge.  Up  here  the  Tioughnioga 
carries  not  more  than  twice  the  water  of 
the  Beaverkill. 

SELECT  the  largest  bait  and  cast  easily 
without  a  splash  into  that  last  riffle 
before  the  stream  enters  the  pool. 
The  undertow  takes  the  line  out  almost  as 
would  the  tow  of  a  fish.  Midway  of  the 
pool  the  bait  stops.  Under  a  stone? 
caught  on  a  snag?  No  stone  or  snag  ever 
sent  up  a  line  such  delicious  thrills,  such 
pulsating  happiness,  to  an  angler’s  soul. 

Zing!  A  big  one,  for  a  baby  river,  that! 
He  wastes  no  time  on  fine-spun  theories, 
but  breaks  the  water  throwing  glittering 
drops  all  about  him.  In  vain  he  tries  to 
cast  the  hook  from  him.  Down  he  comes, 
with  a  resounding  splash!  and  up  again, 
and  again.  These  bass  of  the  headwarters 
are  not  the  sluggish. loggy  fish  of  the  lower 
reaches  or  of  the  lakes.  They  are  wild  fish 
when  hooked.  No  man  can  tell  what  they 
will  do  next,  or  how  long  they  will  fight. 
The  water,  tumbling,  aerated  well,  gives 
them  the  true  zest  of  life. 

Suddenly  my  beauty  goes  for  the  foot 
of  the  pool  evidently  intent  upon  running 
through  it  into  the  rifts  below.  I  humor 
him.  If  he  wants  to  go  he  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  his  head.  No  part  of  my 
light  tackle  will  hold  against  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  snub  him  in  full  career.  But 
he  comes  back  to  fight  it  out,  face  to  face 
almost.  It  is  fifteen  minutes  later  that  I 


am  able  to  slip  the  net  under  him  and  creel 
him :  twenty  minutes  of  real  fight,  and 
every  second  of  it  the  fish  had  a  chance. 

But  the  possibilities  of  the  pool  are  not 
exhausted.  Another  twenty-minute  fight, 
which  ends  three  pools  below,  places  an¬ 
other  bass  beside  the  first  two.  The  two 
from  the  pool  together  weigh  five  pounds 
four  ounces,  the  largest  a  shade  over  three 
pounds. 

Not  monsters?  Of  course  not.  Yet  I 
have  held  and  creeled,  with  such  tackle, 
fishing  in  this  fashion  in  one  of  the  swiftest 
rapids  in  the  Susquehanna — at  Red  Rock, 
Pennsylvania — a  four-pounder.  Some  of 
my  friends  have  done  better ;  I  am  not 
fifty  per  cent  efficient  yet.  But  patience, 
skill  and  experience  will  raise  the  figure. 

So  I  go  down,  pool  by  pool  and  rift  by 
rift,  to  Marathon  mill  pond,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  fishing  up  here — our  sort — ends. 

What  is  there  new  about  this  way  of 
fishing  for  black  bass?  Nothing,  really; 
it  is  simply  an  improvement  on  other  ways, 
according  to  our  notion.  For  first  you  get 
rid  of  a  boat  and  the  monotony  of  fishing 
from  one.  You  go  with  the  stream.  You 
are  free:  even  with  two  fishing  together, 
they  are  not  bound  inseparably  ’twixt  gun¬ 
wales.  And  you  give  the  fish  a  chance: 
you  are  apt  to  lose  as  many  as  you  creel, 
and  the  lost  ones  are  not  hurt  seriously. 
In  such  fishing  you  strike  early  and  are  apt 
to  set  the  hook  into  the  fish’s  lips,  not 
down  in  his  gullet  where  it  is  sure  death 
whether  he  tears  it  out  or  you  do. 

Your  surroundings  are  ideal.  You  have 
all  the  poetry  and  glamor  of  trout  fishing 
without  its  many  disappointments.  You 
have  more  sport  than  you  can  get  out  of 
catching  trout  except  those  you  find  in  the 
more  distant  streams.  You  are  fishing  in 
waters  that  no  one  can  preserve.  Your 
expenses  are  moderate.  The  fish  you  get 
are  fine  in  flavor;  not  muddy,  coarse,  sod¬ 
den,  as  bass  are  apt  to  be,  caught  from 
lakes  or  dull  stretches  of  river  water. 

And  then,  if  the  bass  offer  one  of  their 


surprises,  in  the  anglers’  golden  hour  be¬ 
tween  sunset  and  dark — when  the  song 
sparrows  sing  their  good  night  refrain  and 
the  night  hawks  fly  low  and  the  swallows 
skim  the  waters  and  the  stream  seems  to 
babble  a  little  plaintively  as  streams  will 
at  twilight — you  may  achieve  the  triumph 
of  catching  half  a  dozen  fat  fellows  on 
the  flies.  Oh,  sneer  not ;  it  can  be  done. 
It  has  been  done.  And  when  done,  it  is 
the  pinnacle  of  the  sport. 

Fish  ybu  catch  this  way  are  the  finest 
gamiest  best  conditioned  of  all  black  bass 
that  swim. 

You  can  fish  alone  or  have  a  companion 
to  take  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream — 
fifty-fifty.  You  can  fish  in  comfort.  You 
can  fish  at  peace  with  the  world :  when  you 
go  home  you  do  not  have  to  go  up  the 
back  alley. 

Of  course  in  this  fishing  there  is  a  spice 
of  danger  at  times.  It  is  no  light  thing 
to  wade  through  Tarpaulic  rapids  on  the 
upper  Delaware  and  come  out  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  to  swim  for  it.  There  are  rifts 
between  Susquehanna  and  Owego  that  will 
try  any  man’s  powers  if  he  wades  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  the  fish — I  do  not 
mean  wade  the  edges,  but  boldly  quarters 
the  stream  to  hit  the  pool  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slide  at  the  right  point.  But  who 
cares  for  a  little  spill  in  the  warm  waters 
of  mid-June,  or  in  July  or  August — up  to 
mid-September?  With  waders,  by  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  holes  that  go  over  them, 
you  can  fish  thus  on  balmy  days  in  Autumn 
up  to  the  last,  if  the  weather  gods  be  kind 
with  a  last  dash  of  Indian  Summer.  But 
remember,  if  you  would  fish  with  live  bait 
on  a  trout  rod  everything  in  your  kit  must 
be  of  the  best.  For  briefly  it  is  to  black 
bass  fishing,  what  dry-fly  fishing  is  to 
angling  for  trout.  It  combines  all  the 
thrills  trout  angling  can  afford,  and  adds 
to  them  many  others  that  the  trout  crank 
can  never  feel. 

The  higher  critics  may  fire  when  they 
are  ready,  Gridley. 


PERCH,  PUMPK1NSEED  AND  ROCK  BASS 

THEY  ARE  GAME  LITTLE  FELLOWS  AND  FISHING  FOR  THEM 
IS  MIGHTY  GOOD  SPORT,  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  IT  THAT 


1  MIGHT  begin  this  article  by  bemoan¬ 
ing  the  increasing  scarcity  of  trout  in 
eastern  waters.  I  could  proceed  in  my 
complaint,  and  lament  the  disappearance 
of  the  salmon — king  of  goodfellows — from 
the  piscatorial  horizon  of  the  ordinary  an¬ 
gler.  And  then,  with  a  disgruntled  ex¬ 
pression,  I  might  say:  “Yes,  you  can  fish 
for  bass ;  but  half  the  time  when  you  can 
find  them  they  hang  out  the  sign,  ‘This 
office  closed  for  the  day:  Nothin’  doin’.’ 
But  just  because  I’ve  got  to  have  fish,  I’ll 
try  to  get  a  mess  of  perch  and  pumpkin- 
seeds.” 

I  might  do  that,  but  I  won’t.  Instead, 
I’ll  say:  “My  fun  depends  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  means  to  the  end  to  be  secured. 
A  Chinaman  gets  recreation  by  fishing  for 
minnows  with  a  whalebone  rod  three  or 
four  feet  long.  I’ll  be  as  philosophical,  and 


By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFEN 


BEST  WAYS  TO  HOOK  SMALL  BAIT 


1.  Minows:  Through  throat  and  up;  or 

2.  Down  through  upper  lip,  between  eyes. 

3.  Helgramite:  Through  shoulders  and  up. 

4.  Grasshopper:  Between  shoulders. 

5.  Frog:  Always  through  both  lips. 

6.  Crawfish:  Up,  clear  through  neck. 

7.  Small  eel:  Through  side  of  shoulder. 

8.  Angle  worm:  Never  “thread”  them  on. 

9.  Chub:  In  mouth,  up  through  head. 

10.  Small  mouse :  In  mouth,  up  between  ears. 


as  scientific.  Here  goes :  perch,  pumpkin- 
seeds  and  rock  bass.  Light  tackle  and 
bait — or  fly.” 

A  very  light  trout  rig  will  do.  Bamboo, 
steel,  or  wood?  Bamboo,  by  all  means,  if 
you  can  either  beg,  borrow,  buy,  make,  or 
steal  it.  There’s  no  other  material  quite 
so  good  when  it  is  good,  in  my  opinion. — 
My  fishing  partner,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  catches  as  many  fish  as  I  do,  is  just 
as  keen  over  the  merits  of  the  steel  rod 
as  I  am  over  my  homemade  bamboo.  So 
after  all,  it’s  a  matter  of  taste. 

A  two  to  four-ounce  split  bamboo  rod 
then,  or  heavier  if  you  really  are  not  a 
sportsman  and  don’t  want  to  give  the  fish 
any  chance.  A  light  enamelled  silk  line  for 
fly  casting  (size  F)  and  the  same,  or  a 
small  stiffish  linen  line,  for  still  fishing  or 
trolling.  A  reel,  of  course,  if  you  play 
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your  fish,  and  get  any  fun  except  that  of 
derricking  your  game  out  like  a  pot  fish¬ 
erman  who  measures  his  sport  in  avoirdu¬ 
pois  and  digits.  If  your  tackle  is  so  light 
that  it  might  break  and  your  fish  escape,  so 
much  the  better  verdict  on  your  sports¬ 
manship.  A  sportsman  gives  the  other  fel¬ 
low  at  least  a  fifty-fifty  chance;  he  doesn’t 
proceed  on  the  heads-I-win,  tails-you-lose 
proposition. 

YOU  don’t  think  a  perch  or  pumpkin- 
seed  will  take  a  fly?  Then  you  never 
tried.  And  you  never*  can  tell  ’til 
you  have.  Last  fall  I  was  plugging  for 
bass — with  a  home-made  plug  at  that — 
and  as  I  reeled  in  a  big  carp  chased  that 
plug  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  was  mad 
when  I  didn’t  let  him  have  it.  Besides,  I 
have  caught  perch  and  pumpkinseed  on  a 
fly:  a  brown  hackle,  on  about  a  Number  6 
or  8  hook.  Throw  your  fly  where  there 
ought  to  be  fish,  let  the  fly  sink  a  foot  or 
two,  then  work  it  gently  in.  You’ll  get  a 
strike  almost  any  time — one  that  will  jar 
some,  too. 

I’m  going  to  dry  fly  for  them  this  spring. 
I’ve  seen  them  come  up  and  snatch  at  an 
insect  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  then 
leg  it  for  dear  life.  Carp  will  do  the  same. 
It  is  a  matter  of  repeated  observation  that 
when  fish  are  feeding  on  insects  they  work 
over  to  that  side  of  the  water  from  which 
the  insects  are  coming.  That  side  will 
evidently  be  the  windward  one.  I  have 
often  noticed,  while  fishing,  that  floating 
insects  disappeared  with  that  noisy 
smack!  which  indicates  eager  feeding  by 
hungry  fish.  So  I  think  that  a  dry  fly, 
floated  out  at  such  a  time,  would  meet  with 
a  welcome  reception,  and  open  up  a  new 
line  of  sport.  The  time  may  come  when, 
in  default  of  nobler  game,  our  grandchil¬ 
dren  will  dry-fly  for  carp  as  we  do  for 
trout  now.  Why  might  not  bass  be  taken 
in  the  same  way?  As  long  as  the  fly  floats 
and  the  wind  drives  it  along,  and  a  slight 
ripple  agitates  the  water,  it  would  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  movement  to  suggest  life 
also — the  necessary  attraction. 

It  is  very  certain  that  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  us  must  often  satisfy  our  angling 
desires  on  fish  other  than  those  so-called 
game.  Why  not,  with  light  tackle  and 
praiseworthy  sportsmanship,  try  to  raise 
angling  even  for  bullheads  to  a  fine  art? 

But  the  garden  hackle  is  a  good  lure ; 
it  gets  them  every  time.  Likewise  the 
grasshopper,  the  cricket,  the  horse-fly,  a 
fish’s  eye,  and  a  strip  of  fish.  I  never 
tried  pork-rind.  On  a  bright  day  and 
under  proper  conditions,  no  sane-minded 
sunfish  will  let  the  sweet  seduction  of  the 
Dung  Palmer  go  by  unnoticed.  The  size 
of  the  hook  should  be  about  the  same  as 
for  the  fly;  perhaps  a  size  or  two  larger, 
Number  4  or  6.  It  is  true  that  the  perch 
or  pumpkinseed  is  ambitious;  and  just  to 
show  that  he  is  a  sport  he  will  absorb  a 
shark  hook  or  start  his  jaw  rivets  in  the 
attempt.  But  he  prefers  not  to  have  the 
size  of  his  mouth  thrown  in  his  face. 
Use  a  small  hook,  and  he  will  bless  you. 

If  your  line  is  light  and  fine,  you  will 
not  really  need  a  leader,  although  your 
plebeian  patron  will  appreciate  the  delicate 
compliment.  A  bobber?  No. 


THE  FISHING  BUG 
By  William  O.  Miller 

The  fishing  bug  is  a  microbe  7< 

That  comes  with  the  breath  of 
Spring; 

On  the  first  soft  breeze  from  the 
Southland  rolled 
He  sails  on  a  phantom  wing. 

He  comes  as  soon  as  the  ice  goes  out. 
Ere  ever  the  black  flies  swarm, 

He  lures  in  the  form  of  “the  record 
trout” 

That  swims  with  a  mystic  charm. 

The  fishing  bug  sings  the  song  of  the 
reel — • 

And  he  lives  on  a  bamboo  pole; 

He  haunts  the  depths  of  a  fern-lined 
creel, 

Or  the  pail  where  the  live-bait  shoal. 
His  favorite  food  is  a  milk-fed  worm 
That  basks  in  a  mossy  tub 
With  undulatory ,  colvolvular  squirm — 
He  vows  it  a  regal  grub! 

The  fishing  bug  has  a  gossamer  wing 
Made  up  of  a  million  Hies — 

The  Ibis,  Prof  essor,  the  Grizzly  King — 
Of  wonderful  shape  and  size. 

His  leg  is  a  leader,  his  foot  is  a  hook, 
His  head  is  a  dipsey  unique — 

On  a  swivel  it  spins,  for  an  all-around 
look — 

While  his  trunk  is  an  archer  sleek. 

The  fishing  bug  leaves  a  deadly  sting, 
That  deepens  from  year  to  year; 

It  comes  to  a  crisis  in  every  Spring, 
When  the  months  of  the  roses  near. 
There’s  only  one  cure,  the  doctors 
assure, 

For  this  terrible  anglers’  bane: 

It’s  an  annual  tramp  to  a  tight  little 
camp 

In  the  glorious  woods  of  Maine. 


The  methods  for  catching  white  and  yel¬ 
low  perch,  pumpkinseeds,  and  rock  bass 
are  on  the  whole  pretty  much  alike.  That 
is,  if  you  still-fish.  In  angling  from  the 
shore,  your  method  of  procedure  will  vary 
somewhat  with  the  season.  The  fish  lie 
farther  out  in  April  than  in  May  and  June. 
Your  outfit  consists  of  light  rod,  reel,  and 
Number  4  or  6  hook.  In  beginning  your 
drive,  lob  the  worms  on  the  hook  rather 
generously,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  at¬ 
traction  ;  leave  a  loose  end  hanging  down, 
to  wiggle  and  so  beguile  the  victim.  Later, 
when  you  have  them  coming,  you  do  not 
need  so  much  bait  on  the  hook.  In  fact 
you  will  get  more  catches  if  the  fish  must 
seize  the  barb  end  of  the  hook  in  order  to 
take  the  bait.  Attach  a  split  shot,  or  light 
sinker,  to  give  sufficient  momentum  to 
your  cast.  Throw  out  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
at  least  from  the  shore,  or  even  more,  if 
the  bottom  gradually  shallows.  Wait  a 
reasonable  length  of  time — say  a  half  hour 
or  so — and  if  you  get  no  encouragement 
launch  out  farther.  When  the  bites  begin 
to  come,  reel  in  a  little  line,  and  so  coax 
your  game  nearer,  the  object  being  by 
shortening  your  line  to  increase  your 
chances  of  setting  the  hook  on  a  strike.  A 


little  judicious  chumming  is  helpful  at  this 
time. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  about  likely  spots 
may  not  be  amiss.  These  fish  like  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  some  kind  to  lurk  about.  Yellow 
perch  are  wont  to  haunt  near  beds  of  water 
weeds.  Pumpkinseeds  lie  about  stumps 
or  dock-piles.  White  perch  and  rock  bass 
frequent  localities  with  a  gravelly  bottom. 

All  these  fish  possess  one  admirable  trait 
— when  you  find  them,  they’ll  “strike  ’til 
the  last  armed  foe  expires.”  I  remember 
one  occasion,  when  fishing  for  white  perch 
off  a  gravelly  point  in  Croton  reservoir.  I 
cast  out  about  twenty  feet,  where  the  water 
had  a  depth  of  not  over  two  or  three  feet. 

I  was  using  the  light  tackle  described 
above,  with  bait.  In  thirty  minutes  I 
caught  thirty  fish,  from  eight  or  nine 
inches  up.  I  had  two  hooks  on  my  rig, 
and  sometimes  caught  two  fish  at  a  time. 
During  that  experience,  I  forgot  that  such 
fish  as  bass  or  trout  exist.  Again  last 
summer  I  had  a  somewhat  similar  experi¬ 
ence,  while  fishing  for  rock  bass  in  Lake 
Ontario,  near  Mexico  Point.  I  used  the 
same  rig  in  general,  with  a  somewhat 
larger  hook.  The  bait  was  Night-Walkers. 
These  fish  ran  about  a  pound  in  weight,  and 
were  capable  of  putting  up  a  stiff  fight. 
In  about  an  hour’s  time,  I  had  boated 
twenty-eight. — Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  I  am  a  fish-hog,  catching  in  the  name 
of  sport  fish  which  only  spoil  and  have  to 
be  thrown  away.  I  am  the  father  of  five 
children  who,  with  their  immediate  ancest¬ 
ors,  are  fish-eaters. 

ALL  these  fish  are  fierce  biters,  tak¬ 
ing  the  bait  with  a  rush  that  is  a 
good  index  of  their  fighting  quali¬ 
ties.  Trout  are  proverbially  shy.  Bass 
will  notoriously  bid  you  au  revoir  and  sail 
away,  if  they  catch  sight  of  you  in  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances.  But  contrary  per¬ 
haps  to  commonly  received  opinion  these 
fish — contemptuously  called  coarse — some¬ 
times  possess  apparently  a  scintilla  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  Sometimes,  not  always,  I  have 
stood  or  sat  within  sight  of  a  school  of 
sunfish  and  caught  every  last  mother’s  son 
and  daughter  of  them,  when  they  each  one 
went  like  the  fool  to  his  destruction. 
Again,  I  have  fussed  and  fretted  by  the 
half-hour  to  induce  a  little  fat-headed 
pumpkinseed  to  take  a  bait,  but  in  vain ; 
while  the  obstinately  discreet  one  rolled 
up  to  me  an  eye  “that  was  childlike  and 
bland,”  but  utterly  scorned  anything  in  the 
way  of  temptation.  To  have  the  best 
measure  of  success  then,  keep  out  of  sight 
of  your  game.  It  may  do  much  good ;  it 
can’t  do  any  harm. 

I’m  going  to  talk  about  myself  again. 
Last  summer  I  stood  on  a  little  dock  and 
caught  forty  yellow  perch  while  a  boy,  in 
a  boat  anchored  just  the  other  side  of  the 
school,  failed  to  get  a  bite.  I  was  partly 
hidden  by  a  power  boat  behind  which  I 
was  standing:  he  was  staring  straight  down 
into  the  watfr  so  intently  that  he  evidently 
gave  the  fishes  fits. 

Keep  out  of  sight  of  the  fish.  Use  light 
tackle.  Kill  your  fish  on  the  rod.  Take 
plenty  of  bait — these  fellows  are  all  bait- 
stealers.  Strike  a  likely  spot,  make  a 
good  catch,  and  stop  when  you’ve  got 
enough.  That’s  all. 
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MINNOWS  AS  BAIT  FOR  BASS  AND  TROUT 


THE  ARTIFICIALS  ARE  AS  MECESSARY-AND  AS  DEADLY— TO  LURE  THE  BIG 
ONES  ON  CERTAIN  OCCASIONS  AS  DRY  FLYS  ARE 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


IF  you  really  do  want  to  capture  big  bass 
and  brown  trout,  use  minnows.  “Caught 
on  the  fly”  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  poetical 
fancy— a  fairy  tale.  And  I  find,  getting 
down  to  bedrock  truth,  that  anglers  rarely 
if  ever  do  get  the  finny  Goliaths  on  a  fly 
except  in  their  dreams — or  in  reciting  a 
recent  trip  to  gullible  friends.  No  matter 
whether  with  dry  or  wet,  large  or  small 


flies;  I  have  found  by  experience  it  is  all 
the  same. 

This  sweeping  assertion  may  be  quali¬ 
fied  by  a  few  isolated  cases  and  localities. 
But  I  speak  of  the  average,  the  general 
run  of  things  throughout  the  season,  for 
really  large  bass  and  brown  trout,  in  either 
lakes  or  rivers. 

Before  detailing  some  truths  as  to  the 
best  efforts  to  make  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  I  will  describe  briefly  one  of  the 
many  similar  experiences  with  large  fish 
I  have  had  during  this  and  other  seasons. 
So  far  (June  15)  it  has  not  been  a  good 
fly  season  for  trout  in  any  section  of  the 
temperate  zone,  East  or  West.  Insects 
have  been  scarce,  kept  down  almost  con¬ 
stantly  by  cold,  w'et  and  wind.  And  the 
waters  have  been  nearly  always  flooded 
and  off  color. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  during  my  third 
trip  to  the  Catskill  region  after  trout,  I 
started  in  to  fish  a  splendid  river  pool 
which  I  was  sure  contained  many  large 
fish.  I  vainly  cast  for  over  an  hour— 
with  a  single  dry  fly,  two  and  three  flies 
on  the  leader ;  at  the  surface,  under  water, 
in  every  conceivable  way — without  getting 
a  single  rise.  True,  insects  were  scarce. 
Some  were  on  the  wing,  but  not  dropping 
on  the  surface.  Other  fishermen  had  the 
same  experience  as  mine,  and  native  an¬ 
glers  gave  up  trying  'til  more  congenial 
conditions  prevailed. 

As  a  last  resort,  I  put  on  the  artificial 
minnow  pictured  on  this  page,  and  let  it 
run  down  the  rushing  water  at  the  middle 
of  the  pool.  A  strike,  all  unexpected,  in¬ 
stantly  occurred,  just  at  the  spot  where  I 
had  on  previous  seasons  hooked  large  fish. 
I  soon  captured  three  fish  of  a  fair  size — 
over  fourteen  inches— rainbow,  brown 
trout  and  black  bass. 

After  my  fish  were  safely  landed  and 
sport  slackened,  I  split  open  each  fish  to 


find  out  what  food,  if  any,  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  capture.  The  stomach 
of  the  brown  trout  contained  two  fish 
three  and  four  inches  long;  the  rainbow 
had  but  a  small  mass  of  flies,  and  the  bass 
a  mixture  of  creepers,  with  one  helgramite 
in  perfect  condition — evidently  just  swal¬ 
lowed.  The  fact  is  apparent  that  these  fish 
took  a  minnow,  or  rather  an  imitation  of 


It  is  not  intended  for  small  fish 

one,  in  preference  to  insects  or  artificial 
flies. 

If  trout  and  bass  will  insist  upon  select¬ 
ing  as  their  food  minnows  (which  include 
the  young  of  trout,  chub,  dace,  catfish  and 
suckers)  and  you  use  for  bait  an  artificial 
minnow  that  they  will  accept,  why — both 
the  sport  and  the  fish  are  yours. 

The  dryfly  expert  will  sit  at  the  riverside 
patiently  awaiting  the  hoped-for  rise  to 
insects,  and  the  inexperienced  yet  deter¬ 
mined  angler  will  go  on  furiously  casting 
his  flies  to  the  surface  all  the  way  down 
the  river  without  any  response.  The 
thoughtful  angler,  however,  will  use  his 
wits.  He  will  have  more  than  one  string 
to  his  bow,  and  meet  the  astute  sense 


of  the  fish  with  his  own  craft  and  skill. 
Years  ago  I  was  conceited  enough  to  fancy 
I  had  learned  all  there  was  in  trout  fish¬ 
ing,  simply  because  I  could  cast  a  dry  fly 
and  net  a  trout.  I  conceived  that  nothing 
more  was  necessary — in  short,  that  I  had 
reached  the  apex  of  skill.  But  after  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  of  hard  study  of  the  subject, 
I  now  feel  that  my  knowledge  is  vague 
and  scant,  merely  being  improved  little  by 
little  as  I  gain  in  real  experience  of  the 
game. 

THE  new  artificial  minnow  illustrated, 
which  other  anglers  as  well  as  my¬ 
self  have  found  to  be  deadly  bait,  is 
a  combination  of  the  “shiny  devil”  and 
“feather  minnow”  types.  But  it  is  longer 
and  much  slimmer,  and  is  not  intended  for 


AT  OTHER  TIMES 


small  fish — under  10  inches.  To  the  casual 
observer,  it  will  appear  at  first  sight  that 
this  combination  of  three  small  hooks  is 
somewhat  barbarous,  and  that  one  or  at 
least  two  hooks  would  suffice.  But  they 
would  not  suffice,  for  this  reason.  Such 
small  hooks,  to  hook  fast  and  effectively  in 
the  mouth  of  a  large  fish,  must  have  the 
tension  distributed  along  the  minnow,  so 
that  all  three  hooks  will  take  hold.  With 
a  treble  hook  only  one  barb  holds — very 
often  not  that. 

In  the  past  I  have  lost  many  large  fish, 
and  often  hear  the  same  of  other  anglers, 
good  and  poor.  The  truth  is  that  large 
brown  trout  are  exceedingly  clever  in  evad¬ 
ing  capture ;  and  I  believe  they  do  it  most 
often  by  pushing  the  barb  from  their  skin 
with  the  two  rows  of  large  curved  teeth 
on  their  tongues  whenever  the  line  is  at  all 
slack.  That  is  a  trick  they  can  play  easily 
on  either  a  large  or  a  small  barb.  In  a 
situation  quite  different  is  the  bass  whose 
mouth  is  big;  his  chances  of  getting  free 
from  either  a  large  or  small  hook  are  slim, 
if  the  single  hook  once  takes  hold.  As  a 
general  rule — in  my  own  experience — the 
bass  rarely  does  get  away  if  once  properly 
hooked. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  I  advocate 
any  diminution  in  the  practice  of  fly  fish¬ 
ing.  I  fish  with  flies  in  preference  to  any 
other  method,  whenever  chance  occurs  for 
me  to  get  either  sport  or  fish.  But  when 
you  cannot  possibly  get  them  on  the  fly, 
but  you  know  certain  large  fish  are  there 
and  that  they  are  better  caught  than  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  in  the  water  and  devour 
many  of  their  own  kind,  then  by  all  means 
use  artificial  minnows,  if  they  seem  to  be 
more  tempting  to  the  fish  than  flies.  It  is 
a  perfectly  natural  thing  for  the  most  skill¬ 


ful  angler  to  have  a  certain  pride— even  a 
little  “concealed  vanity” — in  displaying  a 
big  fish,  though  its  resistance  may  not  have 
been  half  so  vigorous  or  prolonged  as  that 
of  a  medium-sized  fish  caught  on  the  fly. 
What  I  am  aiming  at  is  to  get  something 
not  before  attained,  viz. :  a  fair  method 
for  safely  capturing  the  wise  old  guys  who 
so  often  get  the  best  of  us— at  least  of  me. 

He  who  first  makes  an  absolutely  deadly 
artificial  minnow,  a  sure  catch  for  both 
bass  and  big  trout,  will  confer  an  ever¬ 
lasting  benefit  upon  anglers.  I’m  trying  my 
best  to  do  it;  so  are  others.  And  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  artificial  baits  will  leave 
the  live  minnows  as  food  to  make  fish 
grow  big  while  if  we  consume  all  the  live 
minnows  as  bait,  few  of  the  game  fish  ever 
will  live  to  attain  good  size. 


The  Terror,”  a  Rhead  minnow. 
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PASSING  OF  THE  FLORIDA  CATCH  DOG 

THE  USEFULNESS  OF  A  UNIQUE  TYPE,  WHICH  SPRANG  UP  TO  MEET  A  PIC¬ 
TURESQUE  LOCAL  NEED,  HAS  ENDED,  BUT  THE  BREED  SHOULD  BE  PRESERVED 


1CALL  them  cattle  dogs,  or  cow  dogs. 
But  the  men  who  for  half  a  century 
and  more  have  used  them  for  handling 
cattle  on  the  Kissimmee  prairies,  north  of 
Lake  Okeechobee  in  Florida,  have  always 
called  them  cur  dogs.  Sometimes  they  call 
them  catch  (or  as  usually  pronounced, 
“ketch”)  dogs,  because  they  can  seize  a 
cow  by  the  nose  and  hold  her.  They  never 
assent  to  my  name  for  them,  and  their 
reason  is  a  good  one. 

Their  other  dogs  are  hounds,  used  for 
trailing  deer,  wildcats  and  other  game, 
and  this  is  so  to  speak  their  aristocratic 
dog.  He  is  valuable  and  romantic  for  his 
wonderful  and  somewhat  mysterious  power 
of  scent,  and  is  rated  as  well  bred  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  this  power.  But  he  is  not  usual¬ 
ly  aggressive  enough  to  seize  a  steer  by 
the  nose  or  hold  a  pig  by  the  ear.  Want¬ 
ing  a  dog  for  these  latter  purposes,  the 
cattle  men  long  ago  found  they  could  get 
one  by  crossing  the  hound  with  short- 
haired  rugged  curs,  and  keeping  up  any 
strain  that  proved  to  be  good  holders. 
This  is  to  them  mongrelism,  and  so  they 
insist  on  calling  the  result  by  what  seems 
to  them  its  proper  name,  except  occasion¬ 
ally  when  they  call  it  a  catch  dog. 

For  fifteen  years,  on  winter  outings  in 
Florida,  I  have  come  in  contact  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  interesting  animal.  I  should 
have  written  down  notes  and  information 
about  them  from  the  beginning.  In  fact, 
I  several  times  intended  to  do  so.  Finally, 
a  year  ago  I  was  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  it  by  learning  from  the  cattlemen  that 
the  dogs  were  passing  out  of  use,  and 
soon  would  be  discarded  entirely. 

The  reasons  given  are  that  they  find  they 
can  get  on  without  them,  and  that  they 
only  injure  the  cattle.  It  is  curious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  reasons  should  appear  so 
suddenly  after  the  dogs  have  been  in  use 
so  long.  Possibly  the  real  reason  is  that 
the  cattle  are  becoming  tamer  or  weaker. 
Last  year  I  could  not  persuade  any  cattle¬ 
man  to  use  his  dog  on  a  steer  or  cow  so 
as  to  give  me  a  chance  for  a  photograph, 
because  he  said  that  the  cattle  were  so 
weak  and  sickly  that  the  dog  might  kill 
them. 

They  are,  at  best,  smaller  and  weaker 
than  northern  or  western  cattle.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  is  abundant  all  around  them,  in  fact  is 
in  semi-tropical  luxuriance;  but  it  is  not 
of  the  right  kind.  It  does  not  furnish  the 
grasses  that,  with  their  European  and 
northern  origin,  they  can  convert  readily 
into  nutrition.  The  all  pervasive  tic,  giving 
the  tic  or  Texas  fever,  also  holds  them 
down  and  is  usually  regarded  as  the  mam 
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This  useful  and  highly  intelligent 
breed — the  Florida  catch  dog,  which 
seems  in  danger  of  lapsing — could  be 
developed  and  trained  readily  to  do 
the  work  of  the  German  police  dog. 
And  being  American,  he  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  it  better.  Forest  and 
Stream  would  be  glad  to  receive  from 
breeders  and  other  experts  in  the  dog 
world,  opinions  on  the  practicability 
of  this  suggestion. 


cause  of  their  degeneracy.  It  is  proposed 
now  to  abolish  the  tic  by  dipping  tanks, 
and  to  plant  special  grasses. 

BUT  the  best  explanation  of  the  disuse 
of  the  catch  dog  is  that  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  more  association  with  human 
beings  and  the  restriction  'of  wire  fences 
in  place  of  the  old  free  range  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  the  cattle  have  grown  less  wild 
and  unruly.  Naturalists,  I  understand,  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  taming  process  has  been 
going  on  among  all  cattle,  even  in  Europe ; 
and  that  the  European  animal  which  some 
centuries  ago  developed  the  ferocity  of 
the  bull  dog  by  the  sport  of  bull  baiting 
(and  in  fact  created  that  type  of  dog)  now 
no  longer  exists.  The  bull  dog  we  know 
has  degenerated  into  a  bench  show  weak¬ 
ling,  which  would  be  entirely  harmless  to 
the  most  sickly  bull. 

In  Florida  cattle  dogs  were  used,  not  for 
driving  the  cattle  as  collie  dogs  are  used, 
but  for  controlling  or  subduing  particu¬ 
larly  unruly  animals,  in  driving  or  when 
the  herds  are  collected  to  be  driven  off  for 
sale.  They  have  also  been  used  for  con¬ 
trolling  hogs  in  the  same  way,  or  for 
catching  and  holding  a  hog  by  the  ears 
until  a  man  or  two  can  come  up  and  seize 
the  hog  by  the  hind  legs  to  throw  him 
into  a  wagon. 

This  cattle  business  has  been  conducted 
in  the  prairie  and  open  pine  timber  dis¬ 
trict  of  central  Florida  for  a  long  time ; 
long  before  the  times  .of  the  Civil  war. 
The  Florida  cowboy  is  older  than  the  west¬ 
ern  cowboy,  and  herded  cattle  on  horse¬ 
back  and  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat  long 
before  the  western  cowboy  was  heard  of. 
The  Florida  cattleman  however  has  sel¬ 
dom  used  a  lasso.  Instead  he  uses  a  long 
whip :  the  handle  only  about  a  foot  long, 
but  the  lash  eighteen  feet  long.  This  he 
learns  to  crack — or  pop,  as  he  calls  it — with 
a  report  like  that  of  a  rifle,  and  with  it  he 
rounds  up  the  cattle  and  drives  them  on 
long  journeys  to  market.  An  unruly  or 
vicious  animal  he  whips  unmercifully  in 
the  face,  with  crack  after  crack  of  his 


terrible  whip.  It  requires  strength,  skill 
and  long  practice  to  do  it  from  horse¬ 
back,  and  is  sometimes  called  “burning  ’em 
up.”  At  other  times  the  dog  is  turned  on 
the  animal ;  which  soon  quiets  down  when 
a  good  dog  has  it  by  the  nose. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  get  details  of  the 
old  days  of  the  cattle  business.  And  that 
is  unfortunate,  for  they  were  full  of  ad¬ 
venture,  hunting  and  not  a  little  fighting. 
The  occupation  seems  to  have  begun  at 
least  as  early  as  the  year  1835,  near  Ocala. 
Of  course  it  began  gradually,  and  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  fix  upon  an  exact 
date.  In  the  early  days  the  country  south 
of  Ocala  was  all  wilderness,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  south  you  went  the  more  you  mixed 
with  Seminole  Indians.  The  Ocala  herds¬ 
men  appear  to  have  gradually  spread  their 
animals  through  the  forest  and  timber 
country  south  of  them  until  they  finally 
penetrated  that  interesting  prairie  region, 
the  Kissimmee  Valley,  which  extends  to 
Lake  Okeechobee.  They  had  reached  the 
prairie  region  and  probably  penetrated  it 
some  time  before  the  Civil  war,  , 

ONE  of  the  characters  of  the  early 
times  was  Moses  Barber,  a  very  pa¬ 
triarchal  personage  with  a  long 
beard,  usually  credited  with  being  the  first 
of  the  cattle  kings.  He  was  finally  killed 
in  one  of  the  feuds  which  were  frequent 
and  venomous  among  the  cattlemen.  The 
business  was  of  course  for  a  long  time 
very  irregular  and  wild,  conducted  as  it 
was  without  ownership  of  the  land,  in  a 
vast  uninhabited  region.  Cattle  stealing 
was  so  frequent  that  it  was  hardly  a 
crime ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  stopped  only 
within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
by  the  enforcement  of  a  stringent  law  put 
through  the  legislature  of  the  state  by  C. 
A.  Carson,  who  is  still  a  large  cattle  owner. 

With  him  and  other  cattlemen  of  life¬ 
long  experience,  like  John  M.  Lee  and 
Elijah  Godwin  (now  deceased)  I  have  had 
interesting  conversations  on  this  subject. 

The  free  range  cattle  business  was  at  its 
height  of  glory  about  1880,  when  enormous 
herds  filled  the  Kissimmee  region.  It  must 
have  been  a  paradise  of  saddle  ponies  and 
popping  whips,  wonderful  and  terrible 
scenes  with  the  dogs,  unlimited  deer,  wild 
cats  and  plumage  and  song-birds,  ducks, 
quail  and  snipe  innumerable.  It  was  then, 
T  take  it.  that  the  catch  dog  received  his 
best  development. 

In  a  herd  of  often  hundreds  at  a  time 
of  these  partially  wild  animals,  a  bull  or 
steer  would  every  now  and  then  decide  to 
go  back  to  his  old  pasturage.  No  collie 
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could  stop  him  by  simply  barking  in  front 
of  him ;  he  would  simply  charge  the  dog 
down  and  pass  on.  It  would  often  take 
two  men  with  their  whips  to  turn  him, 
and  even  then  he  might  break  away  again. 
But  one  catch  dog,  seizing  him  by  the  nose 
and  worrying  him  for  awhile,  could  break 
his  spirit  and  convince  him  of  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  trotting  along  peacefully  with  the 
herd.  Hence  the  statement  I  have  often 
heard  cattlemen  make :  that  a  good  dog 
was  worth  the  wages  of  two  men  and  their 
horses. 

There  lies  the  reason  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  dogs;  and  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  better  school  for  producing  an 
unusual  animal.  With  the  great  numbers 
of  cattle  in  those  days  and  their  wild  dis¬ 
position,  the  hardihood,  courage  and  skill 
of  the  dogs  was  rapidly  developed.  They 
risked  their  lives  all  the  time.  The  bulls 
and  steers  often  succeeded  in  goring  or 
tossing  them.  There  have  been  instances, 
it  is  said,  when  they  tossed  a  dog  and  got 
him  on  their  horns  again  as  he  fell.  Very 
few  dogs  survived  a  severe  tossing.  Even 
if  they  escaped  broken  bones  and  man¬ 
aged  to  live,  they  remained  invalids.  It 
was  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  selection  of 
individual  excellence,  in  the  most  savage 
form. 

But  the  vast  cattle  herds  of  the  old  days 
are  seen  no  more,;  partly,  as  some  suspect, 
from  injury  to  the  pasturage;  partly  per¬ 
haps  because  in  the  old  days  only  steers 
and  bulls  were  sold  and  the  cows  kept. 
Restriction  of  the  free  range  and  the  ten¬ 
dency,  which  may  increase,  to  buy  land  for 
cattle  and  fence  it  in  with  wire,  have  also 
had  an  effect.  The  cattle  at  any  rate  seem 
to  be  more  easily  handled.  But  some  cat¬ 
tlemen  think  that  a  few  at  least  of  the  old 
catch  dogs  will  be  necessary  always,  and 
will  survive. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Florida 
cowboy  resembles  his  western  brother.  He 
prides  himself  on  his  big  hat,  and  often  pays 
a  high  price  for  one.  This  is  a  protection 


against  rain  as  well  as  sun  :  in  that  warm 
climate  you  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  wet¬ 
ting  provided  the  rain  does  not  run  down 
your  neck. 

“If  there  i£  anything  I  hate  in  the 
world,”  said  an  old  cattle  king  to  me  as 
he  fondled  his  own  broad  brim,  “it’s  a 
leaky  hat.” 

The  Florida  cowboy  carries  (or  carried, 
for  the  old  type  like  that  of  the  dog  is 
disappearing)  one  of  the  famous  Mack¬ 
inaw  blankets  strapped  to  his  saddle.  It 
is  of  red  wool,  with  a  couple  of  black 
bands  and  has  been  supplied  to  the  Indians, 
trappers  and  hunters  of  the  south  and  west 
by  a  Philadelphia  firm  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  waterproof,  and  with  one 
wrapped  around  you  under  a  big  hat,  you 
can  sit  your  jogging  cow-horse  quite  com¬ 
fortably  through  a  rainy  day.  Each  blan¬ 
ket  has  short  black  lines  and  half  lines 
called  points  at  one  corner,  which  enabled 
the  Indians  and  trappers  readily  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  grade  of  thickness  they  wanted. 
The  blanket  which  I  have  carried  on  all 
my  Florida  trips  is  a  “two  and  a  half 
point”  Mackinaw. 

Another  of  the  cowboys’  tricks  to  avoid 
the  showers  that  are  so  frequent  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  is  to  flatten  himself  against  the  lee¬ 
ward  side  of  a  pine  tree.  I  have  practiced 
it  often  when  quail  shooting,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  been  surprised  at  the  protection  it 
afforded. 

I  AM  sorry  to  see  the  destruction  of  all 
this  old  life,  by  the  intrusion  of  settlers 
and  wire  fences,  and  I  am  particularly 
sorry  to  see  the  cattle  dogs  go,  and  the 
breed  extinguished.  I  had  learned  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  their  high  intelligence, 
courage  and  many  charming  traits  of  char¬ 
acter.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  every  year 
of  dreaming  that  the  breed  might  progress 
until  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  be¬ 
come  fixed  and  would  breed  as  true  as  the 
collie  or  pointer  or  any  other  established 
class.  I  had  even  imagined  that  in  time 


the  bench-show  people  would  take  them  up, 
prepare  a  set  of  numbered  points  for  judg¬ 
ing  them,  decide  the  exact  proportion  of 
head  and  tail  and  exhibit  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  cities  until  they  were  utterly 
degenerate,  and  would  turn  tail  and  run 
if  a  steer  lowered  his  head. 

On  their  native  heath,  however,  the 
proudest  marks  they  bear  are  heavy  scars 
on  their  shoulders,  where  some  old  boar 
or  bull,  that  they  approached  a  little  care¬ 
lessly  in  their  younger  days,  had  given 
them  a  savage  rip.  If  the  bench  show 
people  could  adopt  a  point  like  that  for 
championship,  all  might  still  be  well. 

But  my  dreams  are  shattered ;  and  all  I 
can  do  is  to  hasten  to  gather  up  remains 
and  recollections.  My  first  impression  of 
them,  I  remember,  was  their  extreme  dig¬ 
nity  and  independence.  I  would  go  to  their 
master’s  house  and  they  would  not  bother 
to  bark  at  me.  They  hardly  seemed  to  see 
me,  and  often  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
even  of  a  handsome  pointer  that  usually 
accompanied  me.  This  latter  trait  sur¬ 
prised  me ;  for  in  a  wilderness  country 
dogs  living  by  themselves  are  usually 
eagerly  curious  about  other  dogs. 

I  soon  learned  that  it  was  not  dullness 
on  their  part.  When  I  was  many  yards 
away  they  had  taken  my  measure  and  as¬ 
signed  me  to  my  niche,  in  their  economy 
of  the  universe,  with  unerring  accuracy. 
Approaching  them  with  some  hesitation  to 
see  if  they  could  be  petted,  I  was  instantly 
greeted  with  the  most  overflowing  South¬ 
ern  politeness  and  gracious  friendliness. 
They  became  simply  delightful ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  properly  introduced  would  often 
gambol  with  my  pointer ! 

1  REMEMBER  one  of  them  sitting  on  a 
trail  half  a  mile  or  more  from  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  empty  shack,  watching  for  his  re¬ 
turn.  I  was  back  from  a  hunt  and  passed 
within  fifteen  yards  of  the  dog.  My  collie 
ran  by  him  a  little  farther  off  on  the  other 
side ;  and  yet  he  never  moved  a  muscle  or 
an  eyelash,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  or 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  either  of  us, 
although  there  were  no  other  human  be¬ 
ings  or  animals  in  sight  over  the  whole 
wide  prairie. 

The  dog  belonged  to  a  negro  who  had 
been  at  the  shack  for  some  weeks,  looking 
after  cattle.  When  he  went  to  the  near¬ 
est  village — fifty  miles  away — he  had  taken 
his  hound  with  him,  but  left  his  cow  dog 
at  the  shack.  The  cow  dog  stayed  there 
for  a  week  and  probably  much  longer — at 
least  until  I  left  the  locality.  The  night  I 
went  home  the  dog  was  still  by  himself  at 
the  shack.  When  the  little  steamboat 
stopped  at  the  landing  to  tap  the  message 
box  kept  there  I  jumped  ashore  and  ran 
up  to  the  shack.  The  dog  came  up  whim¬ 
pering  to  me,  but  the  shack  was  still  de¬ 
serted  and  tenantless.  Observe  that  the 
dog  did  not  come  down  to  the  steamboat, 
or  bark;  he  simply  whimpered  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  way  when  I  came  close  to  the  shack.  I 
asked  the  captain  what  the  dog  probably 
lived  on  and  he  said  he  supposed  he  went 
out  occasionally  and  killed  a  rabbit. 

This  tale  is  not  so  surprising  to  me  as 
it  will  be  to  those  unfamiliar  with  wilder¬ 
ness  dogs.  Unkennelled  and  at  liberty 
from  birth,  shifting  largely  for  themselves 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  most  intimate 
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association  with  the  family  of  their  mas¬ 
ter,  they  acquire  intelligence,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  mdependence,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  interest  in  human  beings,  which 
qualities  are  not  necessary  to  the  city  ani¬ 
mal.  It  was  in  this  way,  I  presume,  that 
many  of  the  traits  we  so  much  admire  in 
dogs  were  originally  developed ;  modern 
methods  certainly  would  never  have  de¬ 
veloped  them. 

I  was  shooting  on  a  snipe  marsh  one 
day,  some  miles  from  the  nearest  cattle¬ 
man’s  shack,  when  a  cow  dog  came  walk¬ 
ing  very  deliberately  out  on  the  marsh  and 
sat  on  his  haunches.  I  was  greatly  amused 
at  the  dignified  and  quiet  interest  he 
seemed  to  take  in  my  proceedings,  for  I 
had  never  seen  a  dog  do  anything  like  it 
before.  He  had  probably  wandered  some 
distance  from  home,  as  such  dogs  will  do, 
and  was  curious  to  know  what  all  the 
shooting  was  about.  Very  likely  he  dis¬ 
approved  of  it,  as  not  assisting  in  the  cat¬ 
tle  business ;  and  after  awhile  he  delicately 
and  discreetly  picked  his  way  off  the  wet 
marsh  and  trotted  back  into  the  woods. 

Another  catch  dog  with  whose  acquain¬ 
tance  I  am  honored,  accompanies  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  children  every  day  about  three  miles 
to  school.  He  pays  no  attention  to  them 
and  will  obey  no  orders  they  give  him;  he 
treats  them  thoroughly  as  children. — But 
he  stays  all  day  at  the  school  house,  and 
goes  home  with  them  in  the  evening. 

This  same  dog  and  an  older  one  once 
came  with  the  family  to  a  celebration  at 
the  school.  But  when  they  returned  the 
dogs  did  not  accompany  them.  I  asked 
someone  why  they  remained,  and  was  told 
that  they  would  stay  there  until  all  the 
people  had  gone.  So  I  stayed  to  watch  the 
phenomenon,  moving  off  to  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  Some  five  minutes  after  every  soul 
had  gone  and  all  about  the  little  weather¬ 
beaten  hut  had  sunk  into  primeval  stillness, 
the  younger  catch  dog  got  up  and  trotted 
slowly  home,  testing  various  scents  on  the 
way.  A  few  moments  later,  the  old  dog 
started  after  him.  I  watched  them  disap¬ 
pear,  trotting  along  about  two  hundred 
yards  apart,  in  their  independent  contented 
dogged  way.  They  evidently  enjoyed  the 
celebration  as  a  study  in  human  beings  and 
their  peculiar  ways,  and  stayed  to  see  the 
last  of  them  safely  departed. 

I  once  went  to  church  in  Virginia 
(where  by  the  way  I  heard  an  excellent 
sermon)  and  noticed  that  four  or  five  dogs 
that  had  accompanied  their  masters  came 
into  the  church  and  lay  by  the  fire  all 
through  the  service.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  anything  of  it;  and  I  liked  it.  It 
humanized  the  religion ; — but  that  is  pos¬ 
sibly  an  heretical  notion  on  my  part. 

AS  to  the  cow  dog’s  appearance,  pretty 
much  all  of  them  I  have  seen  re¬ 
semble  one  another  in  a  general  way. 
This  led  me  to  think  that  a  more  or  less 
distinct  breed  might  be  in  process  of  form¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  some  exceptions.  I 
was  once  shown  a  pointer  dog  that  could 
hold  a  cow;  but  I  think  it  is  a  rare  trait 
among  bird  dogs.  I  have  heard  sometimes 
of  a  cross  of  bull  dog  with  hound,  that 
produced  a  good  catch  dog;  but  I  have 
seen  only  one  instance  of  it,  and  do  not 
like  it.  The  usual  mixture  seems  to  have 
been  hound  with  cur;  and  the  result  of 


mating  good  ones,  who  will  do  the  work 
required,  seems  to  be  an  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  pointer,  short  haired,  rather  sharp 
nosed,  and  very  flexible  in  the  back  and 
spine; — as  a  Dutchman  said,  “Mein  Gott, 
they  have  to  be!”  They  bound  and  spring 
with  great  ease  and  force ;  and  in  watch¬ 
ing  them  one  cannot  help  but  be  reminded 
a  little  of  the  panther,  although  in  other 
respects  there  is  of  course  no  resemblance. 

Their  color  is  interesting.  They  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  tan,  reddish  tan,  and  yel¬ 
low,  with  black  nose  and  trimmed  with 
black  round  the  jaws  and  eyes.  Some  are 
reddish  tan  on  the  back,  fading  to  tan  or 
yellow  or  buckskin  on  the  sides  and  under¬ 
neath.  Others  are  red  tan  all  over.  Some 
tend  to  black  on  their  backs  and  some 
have  white  on  their  necks  and  shoulders. 
But  tan  is  their  marked  characteristic.  One 
is  reminded  of  that  persistent  tan  color 
which  appears  so  strongly  in  the  blood¬ 
hound,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  prepotent 
color  in  hounds,  going  back  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  to  the  hot  sands  of  north¬ 
ern  Africa  and  Persia,  where  our  hounds 
and  good  dogs  are  supposed  to  have  orig¬ 
inated.  Tan  is  a  color  characteristic  of 
the  desert — as  of  the  lion  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  East. 

I  like  that  tan  color  and  believe  in  it. 
I  like  the  black-and-tan  fox  hound ;  and 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  fashion  of  try¬ 
ing  to  breed  it  out  of  beagles  and  fox 
hounds.  American  hounds  in  wild  places 
readily  revert  to  the  black  and  tan  types; 
and  grand  dogs  they  are,  ready  to  hunt 
anything  for  you,  fox,  deer,  wild  cat,  pan¬ 
ther  or  turkey.  Those  dogs  I  saw  some 
years  ago  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  used 
for  hunting  mountain  lions,  were  a  cross 
between  a  foxhound  and  bloodhound.  The 
tan  came  out  strongly  in  them  and  they 
were  terrible  looking  fellows,  of  splendid 
power  and’ courage. 

The  strangest  mystery  in  all  the  history 
of  dogs,  is  the  persistence  of  type;  of  a 
color  or  a  quality  of  mind  or  body  that 
will  remain  intact  through  the  centuries,  in 
spite  of  careless  breeding  and  altered  sur¬ 


roundings.  The  greyhound  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  the  oldest,  purest  and  truest 
breeding  type  of  dogs  we  have,  going  back 
for  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years  to 
Persia  and  the  East.  But  in  that  case 
great  care  in  breeding  has  been  used.  With 
our  other  hounds  it  is  different,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  about  them,  because  I  have 
seen  so  many  of  them  in  wild  places,  care¬ 
lessly  bred  without  pedigree  or  register, 
and  yet  retaining  the  remarkable  qualities 
they  have  always  been  noted  for  so  far  as 
we  can  trace  them  back  in  history. 

Our  beagle  is  simply  a  small  harrier, 
and  the  harrier  a  small  foxhound,  and  the 
foxhound  was  once  simply  a  hound  that 
hunted  anything  by  scent.  But  here  the 
history  of  them  becomes  vague,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  just  as  we  lose  all  definite¬ 
ness  in  it,  there  seem  to  have  appeared  two 
kinds  of  hounds,  the  bloodhound  and  the 
St.  Hubert  hound,  sometimes  called  the 
black  St.  Hubert.  I  have  always  supposed 
that  the  black  St.  Hubert  still  persists  with 
us,  in  our  black-and-tan  foxhound.  The 
bloodhound  and  the  black  St.  Hubert  were 
two  distinct  types  as  far  as  wre  can  trace 
them  back,  and  the  two  types  seem  to  per¬ 
sist  to  the  present  day.  But  whether  still 
farther  back  in  the  past  the  two  types  de¬ 
scended  from  one  common  type  or  whether 
they  were  always  distinct,  is  an  apparently 
unsolvable  problem. 

ON  the  outskirts  of  old  Fort  Bassinger 
last  winter,  I  suddenly  met  two 
splendid  black-and-tan  hounds  that 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  talk  with  my 
Saxon.  In  form  and  feature  they  re¬ 
minded  me  of  old  French  pictures  of 
European  hounds.  So  here  were  dogs, 
bred  in  the  American  wilderness  for  hunt¬ 
ing  wild  cats  and  deer,  far  from  all  influ¬ 
ences  of  kennels,  bench  shows  and  regis¬ 
tered  pedigrees,  yet  harking  back  to  an  old 
type  of  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Delighted 
with  the  opportunity  I  began  to  get  out 
my  pocket  camera ;  but  meantime  their 
master  was  disappearing  on  horseback  into 

(continued  on  page  382) 


Ben,  a  promising  young  catch  dog.  He  has  already  held  several  cattle 
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on  happenings  of  note  in  the  outdoor  world 


FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  YOUNG 

ORTY-FIVE  years  of  active  and  uninterrupted 
service  to  the  sportsmen  of  America  is  the  mile¬ 
stone  which  Forest  and  Stream  reaches  with  this 
issue,  August,  1917.  It  is  the  oldest  outdoor  publication 
in  the  country,  in  point  of  years;  but  in  spirit  and  in 
constant  determination  to  lead  its  field  it  is  the  youngest. 

Jealous  always  of  its  reputation  as  an  unquestioned 
authority  on  fishing,  hunting  and  camping — and  regard¬ 
ing  all  those  things  in  which  frequenters  of  the  forests 
and  streams  are  most  interested — Forest  and  Stream 
blazes  from  year  to  year  the  trail  that  leads  on  toward 
better  knowledge  and  more  popular  interest  in  these 
things. 

If  its  monthly  appearance  brings  to  its  staunch  family 
of  readers  a  little  keener  insight  into  things  outdoors,  a 
little  better  appreciation  of  the  value  to  mankind’s  con¬ 
tent  and  happiness  of  the  denizens  of  the  woods  and  the 
running  brooks,  then  its  persistence  is  worthwhile  and  its 
efforts  rewarded. 

The  average  American’s  appreciation  of  the  debt  he 
owes  to  the  wild  places  and  their  habitants  has  increased 
magnificently  during  the  past  half  century,  and  the  jour¬ 
nal  whose  honored  place  it  has  been  to  hold  that  light 
aloft  is  ready  and  girded  now  to  carry  it  forward,  past 
the  days  of  trial  that  are  America’s,  and  beyond. 


DON’T  BLAME  IT  ON  THE  GUN 

IMITING  the  effectiveness  of  firearms  does  not  in 
the  end  result  in  game  preservation.  As  much  of 
it  can  be  wiped  out  with  an  old-fashioned  blunder- 
bus  as  with  the  most  modern  magazine  gun,  if  the  per¬ 
sistence  and  the  reward  of  the  shooter  is  strong  enough. 
And  so  legislative  bans  on  the  type  of  weapon  will  never 
result  in  practical  limitation  of  the  bag. 

It  is  the  heart  of  the  hunter  that  must  determine  how 
he  will  use  his  gun,  that  or  the  need  to  supply  himself 
with  food  or  a  living.  And  if  his  demands  in  either  case 
reach  to  the  point  of  extermination,  the  bag  limit  itself 
must  step  in  to  modify  them. 

Modern  firearms,  besides  their  magazine  feature,  have 
many  advantages  over  those  that  have  been  discarded  by 
the  up-to-date  sportsman.  To  some  the  lack  of  recoil  in 
the  automatic  is  a  positive  advantage  to  which  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  another  shot  is  only  incidental.  Others  find  in  it 
the  balance  of  the  old  single-barrel  without  its  limitations. 
Few  even  among  extremists  go  so  far  as  to  condemn  the 
old-style  double-barrel. 

The  sportsman  will  soon  be  afield  with  dog  and  gun. 
Therefore  it  is  well  for  him  to  bear  in  mind,  when  the 
chickens  begin  rising  out  of  the  stubble  fields,  that  it  is  a 
state  of  mind  and  not  the  gun  that  makes  a  game  hog. 


THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  LAW 

T  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Game  Commissioners  held  last  winter  in  New 
Oi  leans,  a  lesolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  existing  advisory 
boai  d  by  five  members  chosen  from  state  game  commis¬ 
sioners.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
that  association  held  in  Washington,  Tune  13.  this  reso¬ 
lution1  was  passed  again,  as  was  also  one  urging  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  migratory  bird  law. 

Although  the  game  commissioners  of  several  states 
were  already  represented  on  the  advisory  board,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  acted  on  the  resolution  to 
enlaige  the  board,  and  has  increased  its  number  to 
twenty-one.  The  five  additional  members  are  all  state 
game  commissioners. 

Inquiry  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing¬ 
ton  shows  that  the  Biological  Survey  has  received  few 
complaints  of  the  regulations  from  any  source,  though 
some  individuals  and  organizations  anxious  to  bring  back 
Spring  shooting  appear  to  be  fighting  the  migratory  bird 
law,  either  openly  or  in  secret. 

Notwithstanding  the  criticism  from  such  selfish 
sources,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  holding  stead¬ 
ily  on  its  way,  cooperating  in  the  most  cordial  spirit  with 
sportsmen  and  state  game  commissioners  everywhere. 
This  cooperation  is  understood  and  appreciated,  and 
there  is  general  testimony  that  all  migratory  birds  have 
considerably  increased  in  numbers  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  survey’s  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of 
game  birds  and  to  protect  the  insectivorous  birds  have 
met  with  a  fair  degree  of 'success. 

The  usefulness  of  the  migratory  bird  law  and  its  regu¬ 
lations  are  now  coming  to  be  generally  recognized.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  eighteen 
states  have  already  changed  their  open  seasons  on  wild 
fowl  to  agree  with  the  Federal  regulations,  while  six 
other  states  have  fixed  open  seasons  for  periods  varying 
between  September  16  and  January  15,  thus  practically 
agreeing  with  the  migratory  bird  law. 

These  twenty-four  states  are  well  distributed  over 
the  country,  four  being  in  New  England,  three  just 
south  of  Canada,  and  fourteen  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Among  those  which  have  changed  their  laws  to 
conform  to  the  Federal  regulations  are  Nebraska, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Twenty-four  states  therefore 
— just  half  the  country — have  now  prohibited  wild  fowl 
shooting  after  February  1. 

Supporters  of  the  law  may  point  with  satisfaction  to 
this  sound  evidence  of  the  general  appreciation  among 
the  states  of  the  benefits  the  measure  affords. 

*  The  resolution  is  quoted  in  full  on  page  370. 
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A  FEMALE  DEER  WITH  HORNS 

THIS  YOUNG  DOE,  TAKEN  IN  THE  MAINE  WOODS 
DURING  NOVEMBER,  HAS  AN  ALMOST  PERFECT  SET 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

The  occurrence  of  horns  on  the  head  of 
a  female  deer  (caribou  of  course  excepted) 
is  so  uncommon  that  it  is  possible  an  illus- 


ing  that  the  extremity  of  the  left  horn  also 
was  abraded  to  its  present  condition.  That 
the  horns  also  perceptibly  shrunk  in  length 
as  well  as  in  diameter  was  due,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe,  to  their  incomplete  ossi¬ 
fication. 

The  longer  horn  now  measures  inches 
in  length  above  the  peduncle  and  averages 

of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  enlargement 
at  the  base  of  the  horns  just  after  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  peduncle,  observable  in  the 
adult  male,  does  not  appear  in  the  present 
specimen;  instead  of  practically  capping  the 
peduncle,  as  do  those  of  the  male,  the  horns 
appear  to  rise  from  within  it,  the  peduncle 
forming  a  bonelike  fence  about  them. 
Though  the  latter  is  unmistakably  of  solid 
bone  texture,  it  is  somewhat  irregular  and 
not  well  defined,  thus  completing  the  em¬ 
bryonic  character  of  the  occurrence  of 
horns  on  this  head. 

It  may  be  well,  incidentally,  to  mention 
that  the  udder  of  the  doe  clearly  disclosed 
fertility.  That  she  was  not  more  than  two 
or  three  years  old  was  the  opinion  of  a 


number  of  guides  and  experienced  hunters 
who  examined  the  carcass  more  or  less 
minutely.  W.  H.  Bentley. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[If  a  young  animal  the  teeth  should  of 
course  have  settled  the  question  of  her  age.] 


FISH  FOOD  CONSERVATION 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Without  question  I  believe  we  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  the  right  direction  to  better 
things  in  the  angling  craft,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  a  similar  advance  be  made 
in  fish  production.  There  is  less  fear  of 
bass  than  trout  not  holding  their  own  in 
abundance  and  size  so  long  as  the  food 
supply  is  plentiful.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
mere  planting  of  fish,  as  the  maintaining 
of  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  them.  If 
you  feed  any  creatures  well  they  multiply 
faster  and  grow  bigger.  That  is  exactly 
the  reason  why  the  fontinalis  trout  fed  in 
large  rivers  and  lakes,  grow  to  large  size, 
while  the  same  species  in  brooks  never  at¬ 
tain  a  size  worth  fishing  for.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  situation.  Do  not  rob  fish  of 
their  natural  food.  We  must  continue  our 
efforts  and  go  on  improving  artificial  baits 
’til  the  time  comes  when  we  will  be  for¬ 
bidden  by  law  to  use  natural  fish  food  as 
bait  to  catch  fish.  Louis  Rhead. 


NESTING  PLACE  OF  BLUE  HERONS  ON  THE  SOUTH  PLATTE 


The  horns  usually  freeze  off 

tration  of  the  mounted  head  of  a  doe  taken 
by  L.  E.  Rankin,  Woodfords,  Maine,  on 
November  x  last  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  your  publication.  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  send  to  you  a  photographic  print 
of  the  mount,  which  is  now  in  my  posses¬ 
sion. 

The  print  discloses  the  present  condition 
of  the  horns,  which  it  will  be  observed  are 
in  the  velvet.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Palmer,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  that  it  is 
believed  the  embryonic  covering  invariably 
persists  and  that  the  horns  are  frozen  off 
during  the  winter  months.  The  persistence 
of  the  velvet  would  indicate  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  maintenance  of  circulation  and  rea¬ 
sonably  ground  the  surmise. 

When  I  first  came  upon  the  carcass  of  the 
doe  hanging  in  the  woods  the  horns  were 
perceptibly  longer  and  of  greater  diameter 
than  they  measure  on  the  mounted  head. 
Unfortunately,  no  exact  measurements  of 
them  were  then  obtained.  The  right  horn, 
then  as  at  present,  was  so  abraded  as  to 
exhibit  the  truncated  extremity.  The  left, 
however,  was  more  nearly  Iperfect  and 
regularly  tapered  to  a  blunt  point. 

Inasmuch  as  the  carcass  was  hauled  with 
others  two  or  three  miles  through  the  woods 
on  a  horse-drawn  “jumper,”  endured  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  eighteen  miles  by  canoe  and  buck- 
board,  withstood  transportation  by  railroad 
nearly  200  miles,  as  well  as  handling  by 
local  delivery  at  Portland,  it  is  not  surpris- 


np  HIS  unique  photograph,  obtained  by  William  M.  Strong,  of  Denver, 
shows  distinctly  four  of  the  herons  perched  upon  their  nests,  high  up  in 
the  big  tree  in  the  foreground.  Others  are  outlined  against  the  sky. 
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THE  HUNTED  FOILS  THE  HUNTER 

YOUR  OWN  ADVENTURES  PROBABLY  INCLUDE 
SOME  WHERE  THE  WILY  ANIMAL  OUTWITTED  YOU 

By  GEORGE  L.  KIRK. 


IV. — More  About  Bears 

ROBABLY  no  bear  other  than  a  one- 
third  grown  cub  would  exhibit  the 
rabbit  trait  of  traveling  in  circles  when 
it  found  an  enemy  on  its  bad?  track,  and  it 
was  a  surprised  deer  hunter  who  found 
that  he  was  in  familiar  territory  after  fol¬ 
lowing  a  cub’s  track  in  nearly  a  foot  of 
snow  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Killington  one 
late  October  day.  Yes,  the  tracker  had 
been  in  the  very  same  spot  that  very  day ; 
there  were  his  own  footprints  in  the  snow. 
The  cub  was  coming  up  behind  him  as  he 
led  off  in  the  direction  it  had  first  taken, 
traveling  in  a  complete  circle. 

A  second  time  cubby  tried  the  same  trick 
and  then  the  hunter  attempted  a  cross  cut 
which  caused  the  animal  to  climb  a  high 
ridge  to  its  home,  a  big  windfall  where 
broken  rocks  and  fallen  trees  covered  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  for  a  hundred  yards. 
Marks  on  the  black  cherry  trees,  claw- 
scratches  low  down  and  great  grooves  seven 
feet  high,  showed  that  a  bear  family  had 
passed  the  summer  there.  But  mother 
bruin  was  not  at  home  that  day,  as  tracks 
in  the  snow  indicated,  and  the  cub  led  off 
for  another  mountain,  on  her  trail. 

Next  morning  two  hunters  were  on  the 
scene  early.  There  had  been  a  fresh  fall 
of  snow  during  the  night  and  the  tracks  of 
an  old  bear  and  a  cub  going  into  the  wind¬ 
fall  were  plainly  visible.  There  were  no 
tracks  leading  out.  The  tangle  was  en¬ 
circled,  stumps  were  mounted  as  vantage 
points ;  but  no  bears  were  sighted.  The 
writer  volunteered  to  play  dog  and,  lying 
flat  on  his  stomach,  wriggled  under  the 
prostrate  trees,  following  the  track  left  by 
the  bear  and  cub.  Soon  a  shout  was  heard 
from  his  companion  who  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  point  where  the  tracks  indi¬ 
cated  the  animals  usually  made  their  exit 
The  bears  had  smelled  the  man  scent  and 


THE  heath  hen,  one  of  the  first  game 
birds  to  be  protected  by  law  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  extinct  m 
that  region  for  many  years,  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  its  native  range  as  the  result  of 
co-operation  recently  effected  by  the  state's 
conservation  commission  with  the  game 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  birds  have  been  taken  from  the 
Martha’s  Vineyard  reservation,  where  they 
have  been  protected  from  extermination 
by  the  careful  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission,  and  have  been  liberated  upon 
the  state  game  farm  at  Middle  Island, 
Long  Island,  where  it  is  hoped  they  will 
multiply  and  eventually  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  once  inhabited 
by  them. 

In  early  Colonial  days  southeastern  New 
York,  and  particularly  Long  Island,  was 


beat  a  hasty  retreat  past  the  hunter.  But 
a  big  mitten  had  caught  in  the  trigger- 
guard  of  his  rifle,  and  before  it  got  dis¬ 
entangled  the  bears  were  gone. 

AND  then  there  was  the  incident  of 
the  bear  and  the  hunter  in  the  cave. 
Not  a  half  dozen  miles  from  the  spot 
where  the  bear  trap  was  set,  a  deer  hunter 
traced  a  yearling  bear  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cave  into  which  it  had  fled.  Think¬ 
ing  that  the  creature  might  emerge,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  traveled  many  miles  and 
seemed  restless,  the  sportsman  selected  a 
point  where  he  could  command  a  good 
view  of  the  hole  in  the  ledge  and  de¬ 
cided  to  wait  for  the  animal  to  re¬ 
appear.  Three  hours  of  inactivity,  during 
which  nothing  larger  than  a  chickadee 
came  into  view,  chilled  the  watcher  to  the 
marrow,  and  he  decided  to  rout  bruin 
from  the  cavern. 

With  a  tiny  pocket  flashlight  in  one 
hand  and  a  cocked  rifle  in  the  other  the 
bear  hunter  started  to  crawl  into  the  open¬ 
ing,  which  was  not  high  enough  to  permit  a 
man  to  walk  erect  and  was  only  about 
three  feet  wide.  Hardly  had  he  pene¬ 
trated  to  where  the  light  of  day  was  ob¬ 
scured,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself 
flattened  on  the  stone  floor.  The  bear  did 
not  like  his  company  and  bolted  by  him 
in  the  narrow  aperture,  being  not  at  all 
fussy  about  stepping  on  the  prostrate 
hunter. 

The  latter  was  dazed  for  a  moment;  then 
he  realized  what  had  happened  and 
crawled  in  the  direction  the  bear  had  taken. 
When  his  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  bright  light  of  the  open  forest  he  caught 
sight  of  a  dark  animal  making  good  speed 
up  the  mountain  side.  A  riffle  cracked 
three  times  in  rapid  succession,  but  the 
bear  kept  on  and  soon  had  disappeared. 


plentifully  stocked  with  this  valuable  and 
interesting  game  bird.  It  is  the  Atlantic 
coast  species  of  the  pinnated  grouse  or 
prairie  chicken  of  the  western  states. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  common  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  that  it 
was  often  stipulated  when  young  boys 
were  apprenticed  at  different  trades  that 
the  apprentices  were  not  to  be  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  heath  hen.  Just  what  effect  a 
steady  diet  of  heath  hen  had  on  the  labors 
of  the  apprentices  was  never  set  down  in 
the  articles  of  apprenticeship,  but  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  the  young  gunners  of 
Long  Island  are  more  than  willing  to  be¬ 
gin  where  the  Massachusetts  apprentices 
le.ft  off  two  centuries  ago. 

The  pine  plains  on  Long-  Island  afford 
an  ideal  range  for  this  bird,  but  it  was 
also  plentiful  in  decades  past  in  other 


parts  of  the  state.  They  were  spoken  of 
as  plentiful  around  New  Amsterdam  and 
Fort  Orange  in  1639.  They  were  one  of 
the  first  species,  however,  to  feel  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  drain  by  white  men  upon  wild 
life.  Being  strictly  local  in  their  habits 
and  habitat,  they  did  not  migrate  when 
they  were  decimated  by  the  early  settlers 
in  this  region.  As  the  steady  attacks  upon 
the  species  continued,  their  numbers  rap¬ 
idly  decreased.  In  1708  the  governor  of 
New  York,  the  council,  and  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  passed  a  game  protective  act  pro¬ 
viding,  among  other  things,  for  the  in¬ 
carceration  of  any  luckless  white  man, 
Indian,  freedman  or  slave  who  killed  a 
heath  hen  between  the  first  day  of  April 
and  the  first  day  of  August,  unless  he  was 
possessed  of  the  exorbitant  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  freedom. 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  barrier  to 
the  destruction  of  the  heath  hen,  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  the  species  was  almost  extinct. 
The  last  specimen  was  shot  in  this  state  in 
1836.  In  1844  it  was  reported  extinct  all 
over  its  natural  range,  but  it  did  not  be¬ 
come  an  absolute  victim  to  the  onrush  of 
civilization,  as  a  few  scattered  birds  re¬ 
mained  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  a  few  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  there 
lived  in  sanctuary.  It  is  from  this  little 
flock  of  strays  that  the  Massachusetts  com¬ 
mission  hopes  to  re-establish  the  species 
again  in  its  native  range;  and  the  conser¬ 
vation  commission  of  New  York,  through 
the  gift  of  the  Massachusetts  commission, 
will  endeavor  to  do  the  same  in  that  state. 

The  state  ornithologist  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Edward  H.  Forbush,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  investigations  of  the 
heath  hen,  reports  that  although  it  had  in¬ 
creased  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  until  there 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
birds  there  last  year,  a  great  fire  on  the 
island  in  1916,  followed  by  a  cold  wet 
breeding  season  and  a  flight  of  goshawks 
in  the  winter,  so  reduced  their  number  that 
there  are  now  probably  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  birds  left.  However,  they 
were  once  down  to  a  third  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  so  the  authorities  have  hopes  of 
bringing  them  up  again.  They  are  also 
watching  with  interest  the  success  of  the 
colony  in  New  York.  If  the  heath  hen 
thrives  in  these  new  surroundings,  the 
colony  will  be  considered  an  “anchor  to 
the  windward.” 


MINNESOTA  SNAPPING  TURTLES 

PRIZED  AS  FOOD  IN  EAST 

The  shipping  of  snapping  turtles  to  east¬ 
ern  markets  is  a  new  industry  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  About  600  pounds  of  live  turtles 
were  sent  to  a  Philadelphia  commission 
merchant  recently  by  C.  E.  Swenson,  who 
is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  clearing 
a  lake  near  his  place  of  turtles,  which  de¬ 
voured  fish  as  fast  as  they  coud  be  stocked. 

Two  thousand  turtles  were  taken  from 
the  lake  last  fall,  kept  alive  in  boxes  all 
winter  and  are  now  being  sent  east. 

South  Dakota  mined  $7,500,000  in  gold 
last  year,  or  just  half  of  the  yearly  crop 
toll  taken  by  insects,  according  to  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  L.  Perisho  of  the  State  College. 
Feed  the  birds. 


RESTORING  THE  HEATH  HEN 

A  CAME  BIRD  ONCE  SO  COMMON  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
THAT  APPRENTICES  WERE  PROTECTED  FROM  IT 


Special  Announcement 

For  the  past  three  years  publishers  have  been  confronted  by  large  increases  in  the 
cost  of  manufacturing.  Paper  has  advanced  one  hundred  percent;  ink  three  hundred 
percent  and  mechanical  details  proportionately. 

These  conditions  we  are  obliged  to  meet. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  Forest  and  Stream’s  long  record  of  public  service  to 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  magazine;  therefore  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
single  copy  price  must  be  increased  to  twenty  cents  and  the  yearly  subscription  rate  ad¬ 
vanced  to  two  dollars. 

The  advance  in  the  single  copy  price  will  go  into  effect  with  the  September  number. 
There  will  however  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of  the  magazine  so  that  our 
readers  will  receive  a  magazine  one-third  larger  in  size  than  at  present;  and  there  will 
be  notable  improvements  both  as  to  mechanical  appearance  and  contents. 

The  advance  in  the  yearly  subscription  rate  will  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible  as 
we  desire  that  everyone  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  $1.50 
rate. 

INSURE  A  REAL  BIG  MONEY  SAVING  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  WISH  TO  BENEFIT  BY  THIS  $1.50  RATE: 

We  will  accept  for  a  limited  time  yearly  subscriptions  for  one  to  five  years  at  $i-5Q 
for  each  year  desired. 

'  TO  MAKE  THIS  OFFER  STILL  MORE  ATTRACTIVE: 

Anyone  adding  twenty-five  cents  to  their  subscription  order  can  obtain  their  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  following  baits. 

The  Two  Best  Known  Jamisons. 
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FITTING  UP  THE  CAMP  NOWADAYS 


IT’S  the  great  oucdoors,  the  getting  back 
to  nature,  that  sounds  the  kindred  note. 
The  rod  and  the  gun,  the  fish  and  the 
kill  are  not  the  real  essentials.  Camping 
out  is  the  thing  after  all. 

The  camp,  the  tent,  that  bit  of  shelter 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  silence,  with  the 
wilderness  and  its  possibilities  all  around 
you :  the  air,  the  sky,  the  green  carpet  and 
the  friendly  pines.  You  don’t  have  to 
travel  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  to 
find  this  little  bit  of  Heaven.  As  you  sit 
walled  in,  the  cares  and  bustle  of  a  busy 
day  weighing  heavily  on  your  soul,  you 
can  almost  see  across  the  housetops  a  site 
to  pitch  your  tent.  And  the  same  stars 
and  the  same  moon  will  welcome  you 
“Somewhere  out  there.”  And  the  best  part 
of  it  is  that  it  is  less  expensive  than  stay¬ 
ing  at.home.  Of  course,  you  can  be  as  sin¬ 
fully  luxurious  as  you  please.  But  the 
main  thing  is  to  go. 

A  wall  tent  about  9  by  12,  made  of  army 
duck,  will  fill  the  bill  for  the  house  end 
of  the  scheme,  and  a  good  one  we  saw  can 
be  secured  for  $26.53.  Or  if  one  is  of  a 
nomadic  turn  of  mind,  and  every  now 
and  then  just  has  to  “fold  his  tent  like  the 
Arab  and  silently  steal  away,”  a  hiking 
tent  weighing  4^4  pounds,  easily  carried 
on  the  back,  can  be  secured  for  $17.  A 
canoe  tent,  weighing  gl/2  pounds,  for  $24, 
or  an  automobile  tent  for  $35  are  also 
practical  shelters.  The  cost  of  any  of  these 


“woods  mansions”  is  but  the  monthly  rental 
of  a  stuffy  bedroom. 

Real  enjoyment  in  camp  is  always  direct¬ 
ly  traceable  to  the  cook,  so  the  cook 
should  be  the  best  looked  after  per¬ 
son  when  it  comes  to  equipment. 

Much  can  be  done  over  a  well  built 
camfire,  but  a  stove  in  some  form  is 
highly  practical  these  days. 

A  folding  camp  stove  of  sheet  steel,  10  by 
12  by  26  that  weighs  18 pounds  has  two 
holes  and  costs  $7.  For  an  oven,  the 
aluminum  folding  baker  is  unequalled.  No 
one  article  ever  invented  has  done  so  much 
to  further  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  camp  cook.  It  will  bake  the  most  deli¬ 


cate  cake  or  roast  meats,  fowl  or  fish  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  regular  oven.  The  medium 
sized  baker  at  $5  is  the  best  for  all  ’round 
use.  Having  erected  a  tent,  the  really  jolly 


part,  ‘fitting  up,”  is  in  order.  A  sleeping- 
bag  on  hemlock  boughs  is  a  couch  fit  for  a 
king.  The  “Pussyfoot”  is  an 
ideal  bag,  simple  to  take  apart 
for  airing,  and  the  cover  is 
c  raven  etted, 
secure  from 


dampness  or  drafts.  One  quilt  is  sufficient 
for  a  temperature  as  low  as  40  degrees,  if 
lined  with  lamb’s  wool,  which  gives  maxi¬ 
mum  warmth  with  minimum  weight.  The 
cost  of  this  outfit  is  $20. 

Next  to  the  campfire’s  glow  the  most 
satisfactory  light  in  the  woods  is  a  lantern, 
and  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  fuel  for  the 
backwoods  lantern 
is  the  candle, 
which  is  easily 
carried  and  is 
safer  than  kero¬ 
sene.  This  auto¬ 
matic  folding  can¬ 
dle-lantern,  made 
of  aluminum, 
weighs  9  ounces 
and  costs  $2.75.  It 
folds  flat  and  can 
be  carried  in  the 
pack  or  pocket — 
hangs  against  the 
side  wall  or  ridge¬ 
pole  or  sits  on  the 


Forest  and  Sr  earn  will  answer  any  inquiries  and  attend  promptly  to  orders  for  articles  described  in  THE  TRADING  POST. 
Goods  will  be  personally  selected  and  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Remember  this  service  is  absolutelv  free  of  diarize ■ 
all  we  desire  is  to  be  of  service  to  our  readers.  Address  THE  TRADING  POST,  office  of  Foest  and  Stream  Nine  East  For¬ 
tieth  Street,  New  York  City. 


OLDSMOBILE 


The  Car  Aristocrat  Given  An  Ordinary  Price 


For  more  than  a  generation  the  very 
name  “Oldsmobile”  has  expressed 
“Super-excellence.”  So  it  devolves 
on  the  new  1917  products  of  the 
Olds  Motor  Works  to  maintain  this  - 
prestige. 

Each  1917  Oldsmobile  model  re¬ 


flects  the  resolute  determination  to 
produce  cars  of  masterful  domina¬ 
tion  in  the  motoring  world.  And 
this  super-excellence  extends  from 
the  impressively  rich 
beauty  of  its  exterior — 
and  from  its  powerful 


motor — to  each  and  every  detail  of 
construction. 

Your  local  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  any  of  the  1917  Oldsmobile  Mod¬ 
els  to  you.  Their  performance  will  be  as 
gratifying  as  their  prices  are  surprising. 


$1095  to  $1850 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Established  1880  —  LANSING.  MICHIGAN  -  Incorporated  1890 
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table.  And  it  won’t  explode  if  upset. 

Of  course  one  can  buy  and  pack  too 
much,  but  there  are  some  articles  really 
necessary.  The  old  fashioned  Dutch  Oven 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over,  even 
if  its  weight  is  a  drawback.  With  the 
oven  and  the  baker  one  could  dispense 
with  a  stove.  A  1254-inch  oven  weighs  15 
pounds  and  costs  $3. 

A  good  axe — costing  about  one  dollar — 
a  folding  shovel  (always  handy  around 
camp)  for  $r.50,  and  good  serviceable 
duffle  bags  for  packing  at  $2  each,  one  or 
two  blankets  and  a  handy  electric  lantern 
for  an  emergency  light  will  be  found  in¬ 
dispensable  by  the  camper  who  is  taking 
his  first  trip. 


Clothes  for  the 
Sportswoman 


HE  best 
value  re¬ 
ceived  for 


a  riding  habit 
for  women  was 
shown  our 
shopper  in  one 
of  the  leading 
shops,  at  $9.50. 

It  can  be  had  in 
either  crash  or  khaki, 
and  has  the  style  and 
fit  of  a  much  more 
expensive  garment —  J 
in  black  and  white 
checked  suiting,  mel¬ 
ton  or  tweed  at 
$29.50.  For  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  we 
would  recommend 
the  linen  crash  at 
$9.50,  certainly  a  very 
moderate  price. 


MILITARY  over¬ 
coat  of  olive  drab 
khaki  makes  a 
splendid  automobile 
coat.  At  the  price,  $15, 
every  woman  driver  can 
afford  one.  Buttoning 
tight  around  the  neck,  it 
is  practically  dustproof, 
and  as  it  has  the  real 
cut  of  an  army  trench 
coat  its  style  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Made  of  army 
flannel  the  cost  would 
be  $22.50. 

Heavy  coats  are  not 
to  be  scorned  by  the 
tourning  automobilist, 
even  for  summer  wear. 
Night  driving,  especial¬ 
ly,  demands  warm  clothing. 


Forest  and  Stream  will  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  concerning  sports¬ 
women’s  clothing.  Address  letters: 
SPORTSWOMAN’S  CLOTHING, 
office  of  Forest  and  Stream,  9  East 
40th  street,  New  York  City. 


REVOLVER  and 
PISTOL  CARTRIDGES 


MOST  men  use  their  revolvers  but  sel¬ 
dom.  Yet  they  hold  pronounced 
opinions  about  their  ammunition — due  to 
the  force  of  example! 

That  is  Remington  UMC  opinion.  You 
see  your  guide  with  a  belt  full  of  Remington 
UMC.  You  find  your  dealer  handing  you 
Remington  UMC  as  a  matter  of  course. 
You  hear  the  men  at  the  Pistol  and  Rifle 
Club  insisting  on  Remington  UMC  as 
strongly  in  .22  caliber  shorts  as  in  the  .45 
automatics. 

There’s  a  thought  here  for  every  man  who 
is  shooting  any  kind  or  make  of  pistol  or 
revolver.  Remington  UMC  Revolver  and 
Pistol  Cartridges  are  produced  for  every 
standard  make  and  caliber  of  arm. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  your  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

Woolworth  Ouilding  Remington  UMC  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

New  York  Windsor,  Ontario 


25c 

Postpaid 


For 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

lo  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 

Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
iOc.  ami  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  anti  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining'  3hf  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Don’t  Miss  Trapshooting’s  Biggest  Event  | 

August  20th  to  25th  | 

All  aboard  for  Chicago — the  i8th  Annual  Grand  Amer¬ 
ican  Handicap — trapshooting’s  greatest  classic.  Clean  up 
your  gun — get  your  eye  in  trim — and  pit  your  skill  against 
the  Country’s  “cracks.”  j 

Win  the  Nations’  shooting  honors  and  the  handsome 
trophies  that  go  with  them.  | 

At  this  year’s  biggest  and  best  event  | 

Conditions  Will  Be  Ideal  | 

The  tournament  will  be  held  on  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  South  Shore  Country  Club — Chicago’s  million  dollar 
club  house.  Sixteen  traps  will  spring  the  elusive  targets 
into  a  perfect  background — over  the  blue-green  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  j 

Get  Ready  Now 

Make  up  your  mind  to  go — then  go!  You’ll  get  five  days  of 
the  cleanest,  keenest  sport  you  ever  had  and  five  evenings 
amid  perfect  hotel  accommodations  and  the  unlimited  hos-  j 
pitality  and  entertainment  of  Chicago.  It’s  a  trip  that’s 
a  treat.  § 

Write  Today  for  Particulars  | 


Address  E.  Reed  Shaner,  Secretary  Interstate  Asso¬ 
ciation,  219  Coltart  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  or  Sporting 
Powder  Division :  I 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  | 

j  WILMINGTON  DELAWARE  I 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllll!llllllllllllll!llllll||!lllllll|]|||||||||||l||]||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||^ 


A  Gentleman 's  Gun 


should  be  so  engraved  as  to  proclaim  his  personality. 

I  furnish  original  designs  and  execute  engraving  of  a 
high  order.  My  work  has  proven  most  satisfactory. 

Let  me  give  your 
gun,  rifle  or  revolver 
that  exclusive,  personal 
touch. 


R.  J.  KORNBRATH 

Engraver  and  Designer 
26  State  St. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


“Why  I  Took 
Up  Trapshooting’’ 

By  MRS.  ADOLPH  TOPPERWEIN 


Mrs.  Topperwein  lives  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  She  is  the  only  woman 
professional  trapshooter;  considered 
the  peer  of  all  woman  shooters,  and 
as  good  as  the  male  experts  with  the 
shotgun.  She  earned  distinction  last 
December  by  breaking  1,952  out  of 
2,000  targets  thrown  in  succession, 
and  without  changing  guns. 


SHOOTING  is  like  everything  else — you 
have  got  to  try  it  to  like  it.  Once  you 
get  interested  in  this  great  sport  of 
outdoors  you  will  understand  why  so  many 
men  and  women  take  up  trapshooting. 
They  say  once  a  shooter,  always  a  shooter. 

To  learn  to  shoot  firearms  of  any  sort 
means  “out  of  doors.”  Out  of  doors  means 
to  anyone  good  health,  especially  so  women. 
Of  the  outdoor  games  played  nowadays 
trapshooting  is  the  most  fascinating,  the 
most  invigorating  and  an  accomplishment 
of  which  anyone  should  be  justly  proud. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  how  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  trapshooting.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  very  simple.  My  husband  is  a 
shooter  and  I  concluded  that  I  would  like 
to  do  the  same  things  he  did.  Once  started, 
I  discovered  that  there  were  so  many  little 
interesting  points  to  learn  that  I  have  been 
at  it  ever  since.  That  was  ten  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  was  among  the  few  women 
who  took  kindly  to  firearms  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  freak.  Today,  however, 
we  see  things  changed  everywhere.  At 
every  transhooting  event  we  find  women 
facing  the  traps,  and  we  have  now  a 
standing  army  of  over  500  women  who 
can  handle  the  gun,  a  large  number  of 
whom  can  hold  their  own  with  the  best 
shooters  of  the  sterner  sex. 

Anyone  with  systematic  and  intelligent 
practice  can,  in  a  short  while,  make  won¬ 
derful  progress.  As  a  general  rule  most 
women  have  a  natural  horror  of  firearms, 
and  are  too  timid  to  try,  simply  because 
they  have  never  been  encouraged  in  that 
line,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
a  woman  should  not  shoot  just  as  well  as 
a  man. 

Nowadays  a  woman  need  not  hesitate  to 


ENJOY  YOUR  NIGHTS 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

‘‘Perfection"  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature: 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage:  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly.  . 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 

bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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attend  a  shoot  at  any  of  the  many  organ¬ 
ized  gun  clubs.  It  is  perfectly  “proper,” 
and  she  will  always  find  a  crowd  of  very 
courteous  gentlemen  who  will  not  only  be 
glad  to  see  her,  but  also  extend  to  her 
every  possible  courtesy. 

The  first  important  thing  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  is  to  have  a  gun  of  proper  fit.  A  mis¬ 
take  often  made  by  the  novice  is  to  try 
some  gun,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  suited 
to  his  particular  make-up.  If  a  lady,  the 
borrowed  gun  is  almost  certain  to  be  too 
long  in  the  stock  and  as  a  rule  too  heavy; 
the  result  is  that  it  is  held  in  an  awkward 
manner,  the  recoil  received  from  the  shot 
frightens  the  shooter  and  she  loses  all  of 
her  enthusiasm  then  and  there. 


PATRIOTIC  SHOOT  IN  CANADA 

The  Dominion  Game  Protective  and  Trap 
Shooting  Association  will  conduct  a  pa¬ 
triotic  shoot  at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  August 
13  to  16,  on  the  range  of  the  Essex  County 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  Records  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  established,  and  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  stakes  ever  offered  at  a  Dominion  meet 
are  on  file.  They  are  divided  into  forty- 
six  prizes.  The  meet  has  a  special  pa¬ 
triotic  significance — in  that  all  profits  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
and  Red  Cross  funds. 

The  Essex  Club’s  range  is  located  at  an 
attractive  spot  near  the  Detroit  river,  and 
is  the  rendezvous  for  trapshooters  of  sev¬ 
eral  thriving  Canadian  border  towns  in¬ 
cluding  Windsor,  Walkerville  and  Ford. 
And  for  the  first  time  a  bid  has  been  made 
for  American  shooters  to  compete.  There 
ars  some  events  for  Canadians  only,  but 
there  are  parallel  contests  for  marksmen 
from  this  side  of  the  border;  and  there 
are  several  new  events  for  both  nationali¬ 
ties. 

There  will  be  twenty-five  events  in  all, 
including  fifteen  regular  ones :  Canadian 
amateur  championship ;  American  amateur 
championship ;  Canadian  handicap  cham¬ 
pionship  ;  American  handicap  champion¬ 
ship;  all-round  championship  (in  which 
each  man  shoots  from  16,  18,  20  and  22 
yards,  open  to  both  nationalities)  ;  open 
championship — Canadian  and  American — 
everyone  at  18  yards;  two-man,  five-man 
and  eight-man  team  championships ;  and 
a  consolation  handicap. 

The  shoot  is  registered  by  the  Interstate 
Association.  Five  Western  Traps  are  to 
be  used,  and  the  High  Gun  System  will  be 
employed  for  dividing  the  prizes. 


Sportsman,  Motorist,  Traveller,  Tourist — a 
map  and  Its  key— a 


LEEDAWL  COMPASS 

Step  into  your  dealer’s  (Optician,  Drug-  fjj 
gist,  Sporting  Goods),  ask  to  see  the  Leedawl  §f 
— the  only  Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compass  at 
$1.00 — or  the  Ceebynite,  $3.00;  Meradial. 

$2.50;  Litenite,  $2.00;  Aurapole,  $2.50 — a 
complete,  handsome,  made-in-America  line. 

Remittance  may  be  made  direct,  if  dealer 
does  not  carry  them  or  will  not  order  for  you. 

Send  for  Folder  or  10  cts.  for  book,  "The 
Compass,  the  Sign  Post  of  the  World." 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 


Pietera 


WERE  USED  BY  WINNERS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Pennsylvania  State  Championship  \  Bradford,  Pa.,  June  5-7, 

and  High  General  Average .  f  Allen  Heil  . 443  ex  45° 

Penna.  State  Shoot. 

High  General  Average,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  May  30,  W. 

H.  Heer  . 196  ex  200 

High  General  Average,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  May  29-31, 

Wm.  Bowman  .  Colorado  State  Tournament . 341  ex  350 

High  General  Average,  Houston,  Texas,  May  29-31,  E.  F. 

Forsgard . Texas  State  Tournament . 586  ex  600 

High  General  Average,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  June  1,  R.  O. 

Heikes  . *45  ex  150 

High  General  Average,  Mound  City,  Mo.,  June  1,  Dr.  J.  Scott.  99  ex  100 

High  General  Average,  Wilmington,  Del.,  June  2,  Lester 

German  . . . 125  straight 

High  Amateur  Average  (tie),  San  Jose,  Cal.,  H.  Lorenson.330  ex  340 

Pacific  Coast  Plandicap. 

High  General  Average,  Farmland,  Ind.,  June  5,  C.  A.  Young.  173  ex  180 
High  General  Average,  Brownwood,  Texas,  May  25-26,  L. 

I.  Wade  . 389  ex  400 

High  General  Average,  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  May  24,  Fred 

Gilbert  . 148  ex  150 

High  Professional  Average,  Canton,  Ohio,  May  30,  R.  O. 

Heikes  . T47  ex  150 

High  General  Average,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  May  25-27,  J. 

E.  Dickey  . ' . 28i  ex  300 

High  General  Average,  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  30,  Ed.  Cain..  172  straight 


W  /  J 

'Y 


The  ©  brand  proves  your 
skill  and  improves  your  scores 


THE  PETERS 
CARTRIDGE  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
U.  S.  A. 


miimmi 

'IflSISMB 


BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK, 

60-62  Warren  Street. 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

321  Magazine  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
585-587  Howard  Street 


Bifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 

is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 

and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 


Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 


NEWTON  ARMS  CO..  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.' 
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PUNS 

Fall  and  Winter  Sporting  Goods 
Home  Defence  Outfitters 

Catalogue  No.  75  now  ready  for  mailing 

Sch overling  Daly  &  Gates 

302-304  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


< 

/ 


They  never  shoot  loose! 

U/  U  A  T*  C  U/UAT 


WHAT’S  WHAT 
IN  A  GUN 

YM  HAT  makes  an  L.  C.  Smith  Gun  worth  hav¬ 
ing  is  the  sheer  perfection  of  its  workman¬ 
ship — its  mechanical  correctness — its  large,  well 
supported  bearings — the  tough,  strong  frame 
— the  simple  cocking  device — the  lightning- 
quick  hammer — and  the  wonderful  Smith 
bolt  that  automatically  takes  up  all  wear. 

Smith  Guns  have  been  tested  over  a  period  of  33  years  and 
their  sterling .  honesty  of  construction  is  famous. 

They  range  in  price  from  $32.50  to  $1,000.  Fulton  Guns 
cost  from  $22.50  to  $27.50.  These  are  all  quality  guns 
with  a  guarantee,  made  by  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc., 
whose  artistic  catalogue  every  sportsman  will  take  a 
keen  interest  in. 

Send  for  it  today 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  INC. 

31-51  Hubbard  Street,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


" Friends ” 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensible  to  ever; 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  anc 
especially  to  those  whi 
love  WALKING.  Instruc 
five  beqasue  of  value  it 
determining  distances;  ; 
necessary  adjunct  to  com 
pass  and  as  useful  t< 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishe: 
the  true  solution  of  mani 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  variou: 

points.  Best  of  al 
it  is  a  wonderfu 
health  promote: 
because  its  inter 
esting  notation: 
afford  real  incen 
five  for  WALK 
ING.  Whether  yot 
walk  for  health 
Ihusiness  or  pleas 
ure  —  anywhere 
everywhere,  t  h  < 
AMERICAN  Ped 
ometer  tells  th< 
whole  story  of  jusl 
how  far  you  hav< 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mil* 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 


Reload  Your  Shells 

It  is  easy,  good  sport  and  cuts  your 
ammunition  bill  way  down. 

Use 

Ideal  Reloading  Tools 

They  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
You  should  know  all  about  this. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  get 

The  Ideal 
Hand  Book 

It  tells  you  about 
powders,  bullets, 
primers,  tools, 
methods  of  loading  and  reloading  shot¬ 
gun,  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition — 
How  to  cast  bullets,  measure  powder 
accurately,  gives  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration  and  energy — How  to  find 
twist  in  rifle  barrel,  tables  reducing 
grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun  or 
smooth  bore  gauges.  160  pages  of 
information  every  shooter  needs.  This 
splendid  book  free  for  6  cts.  postage. 

Send  for  It 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

270  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  BEAR  HUNT  AT  SAN  PASCUAL 

(continued  from  page  343) 
ter  before,  became  so  excited  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  that  he  vented  all  his  vocabulary  in 
one  long  sentence,  and  though  not  to  the 
point,  was  more  appropriate  than  he  knew, 
“Bully,  Coche,  I’ll  keel  you  now ;  I’ll  wheep 
you !  I’ll  let  you  know  to-morrow !  Oh, 
by  - !”  he  screamed. 

El  Cir  said,  “I  thought  you  couldn’t  ride 
broncos,  George?” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  see  the  color  of  the 
horse  that  could  dump  me  down  among 
them  bears,  ridcor  no  ride;  I’d  flv  if  I  had 
to.” 

This  put  every  one  into  a  hilariously 
good  humor.  El  Cir  caught  the  cub  with 
his  riata  as  he  was  flung  off  by  the  crazed 
bucking  Bayo  Coyote,  and  Ybarra  and  Na¬ 
varro,  who  had  gotten  back  by  this  time, 
tied  the  others.  The  fight  had  lasted  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we  had  bagged 
four  grizzly  bears.  “But,”  asked  the  bur- 
rero,  “what  kind  of  an  outfit  is  going  to 
load  and  haul  this  menagarie  to  the  house 
and  town,  I  want  to  know?” 

“Well,”  said  Don  Jose,  “it’s  pretty  near 
daylight.  Let’s  go  back  and  get  some  good 
lot  breakfast  and  fresh  horses,  and  we  will 
show  you  how  easy  the  things  is  when 
you  have  the  sabe.” 

(to  be  concluded) 


IDEAL  BEAR  DOGS. 
Hunting  bears  without  guns  and  with¬ 
out  dogs — roping  them  like  the  cow¬ 
boy  does  his  steer  and  dragging  them 
home  alive — has  probably  not  been 
practiced  even  in  California  for  many 
years. 

How  to  select  the  right  dogs  for 
bear  hunting  will  be  explained  in  a 
Kennel  article  by  Hubert  Hutton, 
which  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of 
Forest  and  Stream. 


STANDS  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  IO  = 
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IDEAS  FOR  THIS  MONTH’S  CAMPFIRE  BY  JIM  FERGUSON.  PASS  YOURS  ON 

THE  SIMPLEST  CAMP  GRATE; 

AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  HEAT 


The  simplest  form  of  camp  grate  or 

pot  rest  is  a  round  iron  rod  3/16  by  24 
inches  Ion,  shaped  like  a  letter  U — 4  by 

10  inches.  With 
the  ends  resting 
on  two  big 
stones,  you  have 
a  grate  good 
enough  for  all 

ordinary  cook¬ 
ing  purposes.  If 

there  are  no 

stones,  dig  a 

shallow  trench  and  lay  the  grate  across  it; 

or  it  can  be  placed  across  two  logs.  In 
windy  weather,  to  get  the  most  heat  out 
of  your  fire,  build  a  stone  grate  -back  on 
the  side  of  the  fire  opposite  to  that  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  reflects  the 
heat  back  onto  the  pots,  and  makes  the 
cooking  quicker  and  steadier. 


A  HANDY  CAMP  LANTERN 
MADE  FROM  A  TIN  CAN 

If  you  want  to  make  a  useful  camp  lan¬ 
tern  on  short  notice  take  an  empty  tin  can, 
punch  some  holes  in  one  side,  and  under 


side  of  the  ax.  The  handle,  formerly  24 
inches  long  with  a  knob  end,  I  cut  off 
leaving  a  20-inch  curved  straight-grained 
checked-grip  handle.  I  inserted  two  riv¬ 
ets  to  bind  the  grain  and  keep  it  from 
splitting  while  driving  stakes. 


A  FRYING  PAN  HANDLE  THAT 
WON’T  GET  A  LL  HE’T-UP 

If  you  find  the  handle  of  your  frying 
pan  heats  up  so  quickly  it  is  impractical 
over  an  open  fire,  take  a  ten-cent  ten-inch 

frying  pan,  and 
cut  off  the  han¬ 
dle,  leaving  a 
stub  4  inches 
long.  Shape  as 
illustrated  a  strip 
of  sheet-iron  24 
inches  by  4J4  inches,  so  that  the  end  hooks 
correspond  with  the  height  of  the  flange 
on  the  frying  pan.  The  wood  handle — 
any  stout  fagot  will  do — fits  under  the 
stub,  and  is  held  in  place  by  the  strip  of 
shaped  iron  hooked  onto  the  frying  pan 
flange.  The  wooden  handle  will  not  get 
he’t-up,  and  a  little  manipulation  will  teach 
you  how  to  keep  it  from  charring. 


them  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  can 
(resting  on  its 
side)  set  a  stub 
of  candle.  If 
there  is  any 
wind,  place  the 
closed  end  of 
the  can  in  that 
direction.  It  can  be  hung  up  with  a  string 
or  wire  run  through  holes  punched  near 
the  ends  of  the  can,  in  a  line  with  the 
ventilation  holes  over  the  candle  flame. 


AN  AX  THAT’S  HANDY  FOR 
DITCHING  AROUND  THE  TENT 


HOW  TO  FIX  THAT  KNIFE 

The  following  paragraph  was  accidental¬ 
ly  omitted  from  L.  S.  R.’s  contribution  to 
last  month’s  campfire  explaining  how  to  fix 
your  skinning  knife  securely  to  your  hip  : 

Here’s  a  good  scheme  for  holding  it 
fixed.  Sew  a  piece  of  tape  or  light  cord 
to  your  trousers  some  place  near  the  right 
kidney.  Puncture  a  hole  in  your  knife 
sheath,  tie  a  piece  of  tape  or  any  light 
string  to  it,  and  connect  it  with  the  other 
string  or  tape.  This  keeps  your  sheath  just 
where  you  want  it,  instead  of  having  it 
flop  all  around  your  belt.  L.  S.  R. 


The  light  ax  I  carry  I  generally  use 
with  one  hand,  but  I  want  it  big  enough 
for  a  two-hand  job.  For  ditching  around 

the  tent,  I  had 
ablacksmith 
make,  from  my 
own  wood  model, 
a  steel  pick  end, 
shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  It  has 
a  threaded  bolt,  projecting  from  its  flat 
end,  which  is  fastened  to  the  pole  of  the 
ax  by  screwing  into  the  threaded  hole.  In 
pounding  tent  stakes  in  the  ground,  a  nar¬ 
row  ax  pole  splits  them.  So  I  use  the  flat 


Nessmuk’s  Old  Hunting  Grounds 
FOR  SALE 

About  1,300  acres.  Trout  streams  emptying 
into  river.  Boating  and  bathing.  Speckled 
trout  and  black  bass  plentiful.  Good  bird 
shooting.  Plenty  of  deer,  bear,  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Wild  gorge  surrounded  by  tall  moun¬ 
tains.  Modern  bungalow  cheaply  enlarged  into 
mountain  hotel.  Hay  fever  cured  here.  Well 
timbered  with  commercial  second  growth.  Rare 
medicinal  spring.  Good  place  for  city  cluh. 
No  poisonous  snakes.  At  Stone  Station,  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  Tioga  County,  Penn.  Taxes 
under  $50  per  year.  Surrounded  by  state  land. 
Altitude  high.  Communicate  with 

Forest  and  Stream 

3  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Write  for  These  Books  on 
Game  Birds  and  Game 
Farming 


They  tell  all  about  game  farm¬ 
ing — the  profit  and  pleasure  to 
be  obtained  from  it.  “Game 
Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure” 
is  sent  free  on  request.  It  treats 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  de¬ 
scribes  the  many  game  birds, 
tells  of  their  food  and  habits, 
etc.  American  Pheasant  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Shooting”  is  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c.  in  stamps.  It 
is  a  complete  manual  on 
the  subject. 

7j|  HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1061  Market  Street 

*  if  Wilmington  Delaware 


with  a  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 


The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  converting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x121  inches;  weight, 
4  lbs.  Price  $13.00. 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians, 
Forest  Service.  Guaranteed  moisture  proof.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free 


ATHOL  MFG.  CO.,  Athol,  Mass. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream’’ 
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You  Can  Pack 

the 

STOPPLE 

KOOK-KIT 

in  Your  Coat  Pocket 


Here’s  the  last  word  in  lightness  and 
compactness  for  you  “go-light”  cranks! 


A  complete  cooking  outfit  no  bigger  than  your  kodak! 

• 

Yes,  really,  you  can  slip  it  into  your  side  coat  pocket  and 
clean  forget  about  it  until  “hungry-time”  comes  along. 
Then — out  she  comes — and  in  five  seconds  you  are  ready 
to  cook  whatever  good  fortune,  aided  by  rod  or  gun  (or 
your  pardner’s  grub  bag)  brings  to  pot. 


THE  STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 

consists  of  a  folder  broiler  rack 
with  legs  which  thrust  into  the 
ground  ;  a  pair  of  frying  pans  with 
detachable  handles  (pans  fit  to¬ 
gether  and  form  an  airtight  roast¬ 
ing  or  baking  vessel)  ;  a  kettle  for  boiling  and  stewing  and  two 
drinking  cups  wfith  detachable  handles.  All  of  these  utensils  fold 
and  nest  together  so  that  they  fit  inside  of  the  kettle  and  still  leave 
room  enough  inside  to  carry  knives,  forks,  spoons,  salt,  pepper, 
coffee,  tea  and  sugar.  Made  in  the  very  best  manner  of  high-grade 
material  and  weighs  altogether  only  31  ounces,  less  than  two 
pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  sportsmen  everywhere  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  STOPPLE  KIT? 


Special  Stopple  Kook-Kit  Offer 


THE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  WILL  BE  ADVANCED  TO  $2.00  IN 
THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  SEND  $4.00  NOW  AND 
WE’LL  ENTER  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  TWO 
FULL  YEARS  AND  SEND  YOU  THIS  GREAT 
LITTLE  WONDER,  THE  STOPPLE  KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

9  EAST  40th  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Endorse  the 
Migratory  Bill 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1917,  pres¬ 
ent,  M.  L.  Alexander,  president,  Louisi¬ 
ana  ;  Carlos  Avery,  secretary,  Minnesota ; 
John  P.  Woods,  treasurer,  Missouri;  J. 
Quincy  Ward,  Kentucky;  Geo.  H.  Graham, 
Massachusetts;  and  W.  E.  Barber,  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : 

Whereas,  There  is  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  a  bill  (S'.  1553— H.  R.  2612)  to 
give  effect  to  the  migratory  bird  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
game  and  insectivorous  birds  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas,  The  conservation  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  migratory  insectivorous 
birds  is  so  closely  related  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  food,  cotton  and  tim¬ 
ber  crops  of  the  country,  and  the  mi¬ 
gratory  game  birds  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  the  food  supply, 
the  conservation  of  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  in  the  war  upon  ’ 
which  we  are  now  engaged ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners  that  the  said  bill 
is  and  should  be  considered  an  impor¬ 
tant  war  measure,  and  we  respectfully 
recommend  the  immediate  passage  of 
said  bill  by  Congress  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  conserving  the 
resources  so  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country; 

Resolved  further,  That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  new  advisory  board  of  twenty- 
one  members,  to  recommend  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  as 
follows : 

John  B.  Burnham,  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  ;  William  L.  Finley,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon  ;  E.  H.  Forbush,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Edward  G.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware ;  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday, 
New  York;  Marshall  McLean,  Albany, 
New  York;  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  New 
York;  George  Shiras,  3rd,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  John  C.  Speaks,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
John  H.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Clinton  M.  Odell,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota  ;  Clark  McAdams,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri ;  M.  L.  Alexander,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana ;  William  R.  Oates,  Lansing, 
Michigan ;  W.  E.  Barber,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  William  C.  Adams,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts ;  Carl  Westerfeld,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California ;  George  G.  Koster,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska;  E.  C.  Hinshaw,  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa;  Brooke  Anderson,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  New 
York. 
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For  the 

Backwoods  Menu 

At  the  dinner  hour  the  meal  may  be 
started  with  soup — canned  soup  like  Heinz’s 
or  the  flour  form,  which  with  water,  stir¬ 
ring  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  perfect  soup.  Each  carton,  which  is 
enough  for  6  plates,  costs  13  cents.  Or 
one  may  prefer  the  Dehydro  Cream  Soups 
which  can  be  carried  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans,  supplying  such  variety  as  celery  with 
rice,  onion,  potato,  pea,  bean,  spinach,  and 
mixed  vegetable.  Each  can  will  provide 
one  quart  of  delicious  soup,  and  costs  only 
15  cents. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the 
camper  has  is  to  find  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  portable  form.  The  Dehydro  process 
extracts  the  water  without  impairing  flavor 
or  food  value  and  reduces  weight  and  bulk 
to  a  minimum.  For  instance  one  pound  of 
Dehydro  strawberries  is  equal  to  16  pounds 
of  fresh  strawberries.  Beans,  sweet  corn, 
cabbage,  spinach,  etc.,  can  be  easily  car¬ 
ried,  as  well  as  cranberries,  strawberries, 
and  other  fruits  in  small  cans  at  10,  15, 
and  20  cents,  each  can  making  4  to  6  por¬ 
tions. 

So  for  the  noonday  meal  we  can  build  a 
menu  something  like  this :  soup,  planked 
venison  steak  or  other  meat  killed,  edged 


with  vegetables,  or  boiled  fish  with  egg 
sauce ;  sweet  corn  or  onions  and  creamed 
potatoes,  hot  biscuits,  coffee  or  tea,  and 
for  a  simple  dessert  perhaps  crackers  and 
jams. 

At  the  evening  meal  we  can  serve 
creamed  fish  or  fish  cakes,  canned  pork 
and  beans  with  tomato  sauce,  or  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  camping  out 
is  camp-fire  cooking,  and  it  is  as  much  a 
real  art  to  serve  well  cooked  meals  in  the 
woods  as  it  is  for  the  chef  of  a  big  hotel 
to  please  his  patrons.  Just  a  frying-pan 
and  a  can  of  fat  was  the  old  idea,  but  in 
these  days  of  camp  grates,  folding  bake 
ovens,  and  portable  cooking  outfits,  the  real 
camper  is  a  real  cook  and  his  menus  are 
varied  and  tempting.  Forest  and  Stream 
always  aims  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to 
readers,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  recipes 
for  using  and  cooking  by  the  camp-fire  any 
of  the  condensed  foods  mentioned,  or  to 
suggest  menus  in  season,  showing  methods 
of  preparing  fish  and  game  and  the  uses 
of  the  up-to-date  camp-fire  cooking  equip¬ 
ment. 

Now  that  the  days  are  here  when  Na¬ 
ture  beckons  us  back  into  her  confidence, 
away  from  the, busy  streets  and  the  wor¬ 
ries  and  cares  of  town  and  city  life,  each 
at  some  time  has  a  longing  “to  fold  his 
tent  like  the  Arab  and  silently  steal  away,” 
but  for  most  of  the  uninitiated,  a  horror 
of  fried  and  burnt  food,  a  smoky  fire  and 
upturned  coffee-pot,  is  enough  to  deter 


them  from  a  trial  of  camp  life.  Forest  and 
Stream  will  gladly  supply  such  helps  and 
hints  to  the  hungry  as  will  help  them  to 
build  in  the  backwoods  a  menu  both  tempt¬ 
ing  and  health  building. 


ANOTHER  PASSENGER  PIGEON 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I  have  a  near  neighbor  who  has  a 
fine  stuffed  passenger  pigeon  (male)  I 
would  say  in  perfect  condition.  It  was 
procured  years  ago  when  the  Farmington 
people  caught  1,000  of  these  passenger 
pigeons  in  one  swoop  of  the  net. 

The  present  owners,  who  are  not  million¬ 
aires,  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  sell  this 
rare  bird  for  all  they  could  get  for  it.  The 
owner’s  name  is  Mrs.  Dorman,  Farmington, 
Conn.  Robert  B.  Brandegee. 

Farmington,  Conn. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  ARTIFICIALS 

It  is  not  unwise  to  have  both  large  and 
small  artificials  in  your  tackle  box,  and  there 
certainly  is  a  place  for  both  the  wobbler 
minnow  and  the  underwater  type.  -  A  bass 
fisherman’s  tackle  box  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  several  of  the  best  known  productions. 
Furnished  as  artificials  now  are,  with  few 
hooks,  they  are  especially  desirable  and  are 
such  sportsmanlike  lures  that  even  the  most 
discriminating  and  obdurate  are  trying  them 
out.  If  properly  used  the  artificial  min¬ 
nows  will  produce  results  that  are  enough 
for  your  needs  and  demands,  and  if  they  go 
that  far  they  are  worthy,  and  honorable. 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish,  in 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 


28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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TELESCOPE  COT  BED 


Ideal  for  Camp,  Home,  Lawn,  Porch,  Roof, 
Automobile,  Yacht  or  Motor  Boat 

Areal  bed — not  a  makeshift.  Can  he  set  up  in  a  minute  or  two 
and  as  quickly  taken  down.  Folds  like  an  umbrella  and  can 
easily  be  carried  in  hand  or  trunk.  Soft,  springy  and  comfortable. 
The  trestle  work  construction  takes  up  all  slack — prevents  sagging. 
Readily  adjusts  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces.  Stands  high  off 
ground,  a  protection  against  dampness.  Large  and  strong — will  sus¬ 
tain  over  800  pounds.  Will  not  tip.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Made  of  best  quality  canvas,  hard-wood  and  new  process  rust-proofed 
iron. 

At  Tent  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 

If  not  at  your  dealers’  we  will  forward  on  receipt  of  price, 
$3,50.  Express  prepaid  to  points  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

Descriptive  booklet  sent  upon  request. 

TELESCOPE  COT  BED  CO.,  543  East  79th  St.,  New  York 


I  Catch 
BIG  Fish! 

So  can  you.  Pro¬ 
fessionals,  amateurs, 
women  and  children 
everywhere  are  mak¬ 
ing  record  catches  of  all  kinds 
of  game  fish,  trolling  or  casting, 
with  my 


Rush. 

XangoMinnoW 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

—the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It 
wiggles,  dives  and  swims  like  a  min¬ 
now  in  action.  If  there’s  a  game 
fish  in  the  water  it  will  get  it — from 
bass  to  muskalonge. 

Practically  weedless.  Floats  when 
idle.  Won’t  catch  on  bottom. 

Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on- wood. 
Each  packed  in  neat  box.  Our  Ra¬ 
diant  Bait  glows  at  night — that’s 
when  the  big  ones  feed. 

At  your  dealer’s,  or  sent 
direct,  postpaid — stamps 
or  money  order  —  each, 

Four  assorted,  in  brilliant  colors,  $3.00 

Accept  no  substitutes.  There  is  only 
one  Rush  Tango  Minnow  and  I  own 
the  patents. 


PI  Jh  A  I  /T  D  C  My  Selling  Plan  is  very 
LS generous .  Send  for  it 
T ODA  Y.  Ask  your  jobber  for  beautifully 
lithographed  Counter  Display. 


J.  K.  RUSH 


ing,  wobbler  bait;  fully  covered  by  patents  Inolud 
ing  Welles  Basic  Patents. 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided,  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
The  Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
Used  by  Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr. 
Jamison.  Nuf  sed.  Every  Line  Warranted. 
50  Yard  Spools  $1.25. 


Trout  Flies 


For  Trial,  Send  Us 


10  for  an  assorted  doz.  Olialitv  A 
Regular  price... 24c.  VUdlliy  A 

30c.  fR“  Sra‘p,"e.d..te  Quality  B 
60c.  gy.LTS.Lte  Quality  C 

fit.  for  an  assorted  doz.  Flipc 

U»JC»  Regular  price...  96c.  Uaoo  1  llco 

75c.  j&X  Tr£'.d  GauzeWing 

2  Art  for  an  assorted  doz.  FnfrKch 
•  UU  Regular  price ..  .$3.50  OlgHSn 


A 


A 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9J4  feet . $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5y2,  6J4  or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4kz,  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings.  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 


Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.,  6^wB  Yorkway 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


Y 


ours 


ERE’S  a  book  that 

every  one  inter 
ested  in  outdoor  sports 
should  read  — many  have  said  it 
to  be  worth  a  permanent  place 
in  the  library.  Anyway,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  and  helpful 
book  on  the  sport  of  angling— a 
story  that  will  make  any  red- 
blooded  individual’s  heart  beat 
livelier.  It  contains,  also,  many 
practical  hints  on  bait  casting  as 
well  as  valuable  information  wnich 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  reader. 

We  have  a  copy  waiting  your 
name  and  address. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 
10271  Coltax  Ave., South  Bend.Ind. 


A  Postal  Card  Will 
Bring  You  a  Copy 


THE  MILAM 


The  Frankfort 
Kentucky  Reel" 


Since  1839,  78  years,  the  Milams  have  been 
making  the  celebrated  ‘’KENTUCKY’’  Reel 
in  the  same  location,  and  all  the  knowledge 
gained  by  these  years  of  experience  is  put  in 
their  reels  today.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet 

B.  C.  Milam  &  Son,  Frankfort,  Ky 


An  Angler’s 
Shoulder  Poncho 

A  SMALL  raincape  to  cover  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  extend  not  much  below  the 
elbows  will  often  add  to  the  comfort 
of  a  fishing  or  camping  trip.  Such  a  gar¬ 
ment  is  easily  fashioned. 

Get  two  yards  of  5  or  6-ounce  close- 
woven  khaki,  costing  about  30  cents  a  yard. 
Cut  and  sew  it  together  as  indicated  on' 
the  accompanying  diagram.  Allow  a  little 
for  seams,  in  cutting.  The  seam  across 
the  center  should  be  a  lap  seam  composed 
of  the  selvedges.  The  edges  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference  are  hemmed.  After  basting 
the  halves  together  by  hand,  have  the 
seams  and  edges  finished  on  a  sewing- 
machine.  The  completed  cape  is  36  inches 
back  to  front,  by  44  inches  wide. 

The  center  slit  for  head  and  shoulders 
is  12J/2  inches  long,  and  is  i6}4  inches 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  cape.  It  is 
reinforced  by  an  extra  piece  of  goods  3 
inches  wide,  sewed  on  the  inside  of  the 


Ideal  for  that  rainy  day 


cape  (shown  in  illustration).  The  edges, 
of  this  piece  and  of  the  cape  at  the  slit 
are  turned  in  and  sewed  together. 

Corresponding  to  this  reinforcing  piece,, 
but  slightly  larger,  and  sewed  along  but 
one  edge — and  half-way  across  at  the  ends 
— is  the  collar,  3E2  inches  deep  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  4  inches  at  the  ends.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  outside  of  the  cape  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line.  The  arm  straps,  fastened 
at  the  edges  on  the  under  side,  should  be 
loose  enough  not  to  bind. 

When  the  sewing  together  is  completed, 
melt  pound  of  shavings  of  paraffine 
in  a  tin  vessel  (placed  in  a  second  vessel 
containing  boiling  water)  and  mix  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  one  pint  of  turpentine.  Allow 
the  whole  to  remain  in  the  hot  water  bath, 
while  applying  it  with  a  clean  paint-brush 
to  the  outside  of  the  cape.  Dry  the  cape  in 
the  air.  It  will  show  streaky,  but  you  can 
drive  the  paraffine  into  the  cloth  fiber  and 
distribute  it  evenly  by  smoothing  out  the 
garment  and  pressing  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
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The  Sensible  Cure 
of  Snakebites 

(continued  from  page  350) 

ing  cobra  bites.  It  has  also  been  employed 
successfully  in  the  treatment  of  rattle¬ 
snake  bites,  as  well  as  for  wounds  made 
by  other  venomous  reptiles. 

The  writer  has  seen  it  used  experiment¬ 
ally  on  rabbits.  Two  rabbits  were  injected 
with  snake  venom.  One  was  given  a  dose 
-of  anti-venine,  and  the  other  was  given  no 
treatment  whatever.  At  the  end  of  an 
bour  the  rabbit  treated  was  nibbling  cab¬ 
bage,  while  bunny  number  two  was  putting 
in  his  last  kicks  preparatory  to  departing 
for  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

To  sum  matters  up: 

DON’T  get  scared  when  snake  bitten. 
Do  not  pour  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  alcoholics  down  your  throat.  Open 
tlje  wound  freely;  make  it  bleed.  Suck  it 
out  if  your  mouth  is  healthy.  Ligate  be¬ 
tween  the  bite  and  the  body.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  tie  two  cords  around  the 
part,  leaving  several  inches  of  interval  be¬ 
tween  them.  Wash  out  the  wound  with 
a  strong  solution  of  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate. 

And  if  you  are  really  going  in  for 
snakes,  have  your  physician  get  you  a  good 
'hypodermic  syringe,  and  let  him  instruct 
you  how  to  use  it.  Have  a  medical  friend 
■get  you  some  tablets  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  some  tablets  of  cocaine,  mor¬ 
phine,  and  strychnine.  Learn  how  to  make 
a  sterile  solution.  Label  each  bottle  with 
its  proper  dose.  Carry  a  small  sharp  lance 
In  your  outfit.  A  small  vial  of  boiled  water 
and  a  silver  spoon  complete  a  practical 
anti-snake  kit. 

A  small  injection  of  cocaine  makes  free 
incision  of  the  bite  painless.  An  eighth  to 
a  quarter  grain  of  morphine  will  allay  ter¬ 
ror,  reduce  pain,  and  stimulate  the  heart. 
Strychnine  is  to  be  used  only  in  case  the 
beart  becomes  very  weak  and  the  patient’s 
condition  critical. 

Remember  that  these  drugs  are  poisons 
in  themselves  and  are  not  to  be  used  by 
anyone  but  a  physician  except  in  case  of 
•emergency.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  dis¬ 
creet  to  mention  some  of  them  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  I 


WHEN  LEARNING 

to  bait-cast  by  all  means  use  a 
floating  lure,  as  it  will  save  you 
many  cuss  words  and  much  em¬ 
barrassment  when  you  get  a  “back¬ 
lash”  BUT — after  you  have  learned 
to  cast  and  want  to  CATCH  FISH 
Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00  and  do  it  in  a  sportsmanlike  way, 

USE  THE  AL.  FOSS  PORK  RIND  MINNOWS 


25c 

12  Piece# 


Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75c. 


We  put  up  Pork  Rind  Strips  that  are  thin  and  wiggley,  free  from  grease  and  the  genuine 
bear  our  label. 


All  live  dealers  handle  them. 

Made  by  AL.  FOSS 

1726  to  1736  Columbus  Road 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Skidder  75c. 


Hatcheries,  PLYMPTON,  MASS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT  FARM,  Inc. 

BROOK  TROUT 


FOODFISH 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


F1NGERLINGS  EGGS 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


RASS  FISHERMEN 


get  more  FISH,  better  SPORT  at  less  cost  if  they  use  the  NEW 

Improved  LOUIS  RHEAD  LURES 


Try  the 

Following  Baits 
LOUIS  RHEAD 


New  Little  Jumper  Frog,  price . 

New  Crawler  Helgramite,  price . 

New  Small  Crawfish,  price . 

New  Small,  Grasshopper,  50c;  large . 

Waga-Waga,  carved  wood  propeller,  price... 
Waga-Pup,  smaller  size  (2  inches),  price. 

With  this  set  of  lures  you  need  no  live  bait. 

on  receipt  of  price. 


....75c  each 
. . . ,75c  each 
. . . .75c  each 
....75c  each 

. $1  each 

. $1  each 

Sent  by  mail 


217  Ocean  Ave  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRICE 

50  DOLLARS 


WEIGHT 
50  POUNDS 


The  “V”neer  Canoe 


Moulded  from  one  piece  of  waterproof  birch  veneer.  No  joints  under  water  except  at 
ends  Will  not  split,  check,  warp,  swell  or  shrink.  Will  run  faster,  easier,  stand  harder 
usage  and  last  longer  than  any  other  canoe.  Beautifully  finished  in  natural  birch. 

Length  16  feet.  Beam  32  inches.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Haskell  Manufacturing  Company 

Ludington,  Mich. 
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LOUIS  RHEAD’S  new  SILVER  TERROR 

F eather  Minnow.  Just  made  and  tested.  Has  caught,  and  is  a  deadly 
bait  for 

SALMON,  BASS,  RAINBOWS  and  BROWN  TROUT. 

No  other  bait,  live  or  dead,  will  give  better  results.  Has  three  small 
hooks  evenly  distributed  along  the  silver  body. 

Cast  like  a  fly,  reeled  in  like  a  minnow. 

A  limited  number  tied  for  this  Fall.  Price,  75c.  each. 

LOUIS  RHEAD  217  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ASHA  WAY  LINES 


are  record  lines  because  records  are  being  made  on  them. 
For  Tournament  Casting  the  Surfman’s  Lino  has  proven 
ils  merit. 


Light  weight  silk  and  linen  lines  are  made  to  meet 
Tournament  Bait  Casting  requirements. 

ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO. 

ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 

93  Years  of  Continuous  Service. 


1 

1 

IWi»Y  Trout,  Bass 
f|i  Salmon 

Robertson's  Original/  I  Can>t  See  nor 
rTelarana  Novai’  Brcak  the 

\\  No  Knots  -  No  Splices  If/  Joe  Welsh 

‘^^invisibie^^^  Leader 

It  has  no  Knots 
Reg'  inandCaGn'  Britain  nor  Splices 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader 
comes  in  five  sizes,  from  a  silk-gut 
thread  of  4  pounds  capacity,  to  the' 
No.  1  size,  guaranteed  to  stand  a 
strain  of  30  pounds.  An  eastern 
sportsman  soaked  a  No.  2  size  leader 
(15-lb.  test)  48  hours,  and  applied  a 
strain  of  18  pounds  without  breaking 
it.  Others  write  fish  struck  lures  on 
this  leader  when  refusing  the  same 
lures  on  ordinary  leaders.  It  casts 
no  reflected  light.  Its  strength  and 
invisibility  were  praised  last  season 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  Thousands 
sold  and  not  one  complaint.  Leader 
is  unaffected  by  climate  or  salt  water. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  3-foot 
sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  registered  packet. 

Ino  W A 1  &  L  Sole  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Joe  weisn,  pasadena,  cal. 

ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH  CO., 
Distributing  Agents  for  New  York 

^fp|  Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  Direct  with 
the  Manufacturer 

GOOD  TACKLE  Is  essential  for  the  best  results. 

We  use  only  the  best  materials  and  employ  ex¬ 
perienced  workmen  in  the  production  of  all  our 
goods.  Even  an  expert  angler  may  be  deceived 
by  poor  material  and  careless  workmanship.  Our 
goods  are  built  on  honor  and  you  will  make  no 
mistake  to  allow  us  to  choose  your  rods  and 
reels.  We  build  both  here  and  know  they  are  right. 

178  page  Catalog  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe&  Company 

105-107  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

rHOMAS 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

average  person  to  get  them  except  on  a 
physician’s  prescription. 

And  be  sure  you  understand  your  physi¬ 
cian’s  instructions  before  you  plunge  into 
snake  country.  Write  them  down  and  read 
them  over  frequently,  so  that  when  the 
emergency  arises  you  will  act  promptly, 
correctly,  and  intelligently.  If  you  do  this 
you  can  probably  avoid  mistakes  which 
might  be  fully  as  dangerous  to  yourself, 
or  whoever  your  patient  happens  to  be,  as 
the  bite  of  the  snake. 

Casting  Records 
Since  1910 

By  call  McCarthy. 

OFFICIAL  scores  made  at  the  national 
tournaments  in  the  different  fly¬ 
casting  events  since  1910,  and  a  few 
club  scores  which  beat  the  national  rec¬ 
ords,  are  reproduced  below,  to  correct  and 
complete  a  list  recently  published  in  Forest 
and  Stream  in  reply  to  an  inquiry. 

Salmon  fly  distance : 


I9IO 

W.  H.  Ball,  Chicago.... 

140  ft.  6  in. 

1912 

Call  McCarthy,  Chicago 

129  “ 

*913 

Fred  N.  Peet,  Chicago. 

124  “ 

1914 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter,  Chi- 

cago  . 

150  “ 

1915 

F.  N.  Peet,  Chicago.... 

162  “ 

1916 

G.  G.  Chatt,  Chicago... 

147  “ 

Heavy  tackle  distance  fly : 


1910 

F.  N.  Peet,  Chicago . 

1 17  ft. 

1912 

Call  McCarthy,  Chicago..-.. 

1 17  “ 

1913 

Call  McCarthy,  Chicago.... 

113  “ 

1915 

W.  D.  Mansfield,  San  Fran- 

cisco  . 

134  “ 

1916 

Call  McCarthy,  Chicago.... 

1 16  “ 

Light  tackle,  dist.  fly,  5^  oz.  rod : 


1910 

Fred  N.  Peet,  Chicago . 

102  ft 

1912 

Call  McCarthy,  Chicago .... 

X14  “ 

1913 

Fred  N.  Peet,  Chicago . 

102  “ 

1914 

Call  McCarthy,  Chicago.... 

IIO  “ 

1915 

H.  C.  Golcher,  San  Francisco 

1 16  “ 

1916 

G.  G.  Chatt,  Chicago . 

1 13  “ 

Light  tackle,  accuracy  fly,  5^4  oz.  rod : 
Cast  for  the  first  time  in 


1916  |  Call  McCarthy,  Chicago  |  99  11/15  ft. 


Light  tackle,  dry  fly  accuracy: 


1910 

L.  E.  DeGarmo,  Chicago.. 

99.2  ft. 

1912 

I.  H.  Bellows,  Chicago.... 

99.6  “ 

1913 

Call  McCarthy,  Chicago.. 

99-6  “ 

1914 

Fred  Kleinfeldt,  Chicago.. 

99.10  “ 

1915 

P.  W.  Shattuck,  San  Fran- 

cisco  . 

99.2  “ 

1916 

Member  of  N.  Y.  Anglers’ 

Club  . 

All  around  championships : 


1910  |  W.  H.  Ball,  Chicago 

1912  |  L.  E.  DeGarmo,  Chicago 

1913  |  G.  G.  Chatt,  Chicago 

1914  j  Call  McCarthy,  Chicago 

1915  I  Stanley  Forbes,  San  Francisco 

1916  |  Call  McCarthy,  Chicago 


Official  club  records,  not  at 
meets : 

national 

Salmon  fly  cast.  Call  McCarthy. 

166.6  ft. 

Heavy  tack.  list,  fly,  W.  D. 

Mansfield  . 

150.0  “ 

Lt.  tack.  dist.  fly,  W.  D.  Mans- 

field  . 

129  6  “ 
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PENETRATING  POWER  OF  COLTS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
the  comparatitve  penetrating  power  of  the 
old  .45  Colt  revolver  and  the  automatic 
.45  caliber  of  the  same  make.  Which 
shoots  the  harder,  which  bullet  is  the  heav¬ 
ier  and  which  has  the  greater  velocity? 

Chicago.  W.  C.  Rich  man. 

[The  .45  Colt  revolver,  using  smokeless 
powder  loads,  shoots  a  255  grain  bullet 
with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  770  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  and  a  muzzle  energy  of  336  foot 

pounds.  The  .45  Government  automatic 
pistol  shoots  a  bullet  weighing  230  grains 
with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  809  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  and  a  muzzle  energy  of  335  foot 

pounds.  Consequently  these  two  weapons 
can  be  considered  equally  powerful.] 


GAME  IN  SOUTHERN  IDAHO 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Having  been  an  interested  reader  of 
Forest  and  Stream  for  several  years  and  a 
nature  lover,  I  know  something  about 
fishing  and  hunting  conditions  in  southern 
Idaho  this  summer. 

Fishing  this  summer  seems  to  be  good, 
notwithstanding  the  high  water  in  most  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks.  Several  fishermen 
have  made  journeys  to  the  Wood  River 
country  near  Hailey,  Idaho,  and  they  find 
the  angling  there  exceptionally  good  in  the 
small  creeks  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
high  water  so  prevalent  in  most  streams. 

Most  of  the  fish  taken  here  are  trout 
and  of  the  salmon  and  rainbow  varieties. 
The  snows  in  the  mountains  this  year  have 
been  instrumental  in  making  high  water. 
Later  in  the  season,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  waters  recede,  south  Idaho  is  expected 
to  continue  its  reputation  of  having  some 
of  the  best  stocked  streams  of  Idaho  and 
even  the  United  States. 

Hunting  in  southern  Idaho  is  confined 
mainly  to  feathered  game.  There  are  usu¬ 
ally  plenty  of  sage  hens  here  if  one  wants 
to  go  after  them  in  the  vast  sage-brush 
lands  near  the  foothills.  The  hard  winter 
probably  has  greatly  lessened  their  num¬ 
bers,  however,  and  unless  something  hap¬ 
pens  contrary  to  expectations  now,  sage 
hens  will  not  be  overly  plentiful.  There  is 
no  open  season. 

Pheasants  are  here  in  great  numbers,  but 
no  shooting  is  allowed  now  in  Twin  Falls 
county.  They  can  be  seen  in  alfalfa  fields 
at  a  great  distance.  Most  if  not  all  of 
them  have  been  raised  and  then  set  free 
here.  There  is  no  open  season  for  quail 
in  Idaho  this  year. 

These  are  the  main  birds  here  in  Twin 
Falls  county.  In  the  Sawtooth  mountains 
there  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  big  game. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Coyote. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CLOSED  SEASONS 

The  Massachusetts  legislature,  at  its  ses¬ 
sion  closed  last  month,  made  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  open  season  on  upland  birds 
and  game  in  that  state. 

The  open  season  on  ruffled  grouse,  wood¬ 
cock,  quail  and  gray  squirrels  will  be  from 
November  1  to  November  30,  both  dates 
inclusive,  except  that  woodcock  may  be 
hunted  in  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden 
and  Hampshire  counties  from  October  20 
to  November  30,  both  inclusive.  In  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Middesex  counties  the  hunting  of 
quail  is  prohibited  for  five  years,  beginning 
July  1,  1917.  Such  open  season  on  pheas¬ 
ants  as  may  be  determined  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  will  be  in  November,  regulations 
for  which  will  be  announced  after  the  nest¬ 
ing  season  is  over. 

Hares  and  rabbits  may  be  taken  between 
November  1,  1917,  and  February  28,  1918, 
both  dates  inclusive.  In  Norfolk  county 
the  taking  of  white  rabbits  (or  Canadian 
hares)  is  prohibited  until  1920. 

To  accord  with  these  changes  the  open 
season  on  deer  will  commence  at  sunrise 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  sunset  of  the  following  Saturday, 
which  practically  stops  all  shooting  on  Col¬ 
umbus  Day,  October  12,  which  is  a  holiday 
in  Massachusetts. 

Posters  and  cards  giving  extracts  of  the 
laws  will  be  posted. 


MUST  HAVE  MONTANA  LICENSE 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  new  game  and 
fish  law,  every  male  resident  of  Montana 
more  than  14  years  old  and  every  woman 
resident  over  18  who  desires  to  hunt  must 
take  out  a  license  costing  $1.50  a  year. 
An  unlimited  non-resident  license  costs  $5. 

A  statewide  open  season  of  15  days — 
September  15  to  October  1 — is  provided  on 
chickens,  pheasants,  sage  hens,  grouse  and 
other  upland  birds.  The  open  season  on 
elk  begins  October  1  and  ends  December 
15.  The  limit  is  one  elk  per  hunter,  but 
in  Park  and  Gallatin  counties,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  special  $25  license,  another 
elk  may  be  killed. 

The  open  season  on  deer  begins  October 
1  and  closes  December  1.  The  limit  is  one 
deer,  doe  or  buck  or  fawn.  A  closed  sea¬ 
son  on  deer  until  1922  was  put  into  effect 
in  Custer,  Dawson,  Rosebud,  Yellowstone 
and  Richland,  while  elk  cannot  be  shot  in 
some  counties. 


RABBITS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE? 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Can  you  help  me  to  find  good  white  rab¬ 
bit  hunting  in  New  Hampshire?  Three  or 
four  of  my  friends  would  like  to  hire  a 
camp,  on  a  pound  or  lake,  handy  to  good 
hunting.  J.  F.  Tinker. 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Da> 

You  can  do  the  f  ~  JSft  nDIPE^Iflf 
hardest  work  or  J  rttluC  tM.Ul 

play  without  strain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  The  S.S. 

S.  has  no  irritating  leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
sack,  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration)  4ST 
With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup-  J 
porting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

52  Park  Place,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Yo 


OWNER  AGENT 

94 


Hundreds  of  Caille  owners 
_  ^  have  asked  to  become  our 

agents.  We  are  going  to  give  every  one  a 
chance  to  be  an  Owner  A^ent  and  sell  Caille  Mo- 
,  tors.  No  selling  experience  necessary.  No 
I  office  or  shop  needled. 

Special  Owner  Agent  Offer 
Special  “Owner  Agent”  discount  to  one  in  each 
community.  Owner  Agents  easily  sell  1  to  12 
Cailles  a  year  to  friends  and  acquaintances.  Get 
yours  at  discount  now. 

2  Speeds  Ahead  2  Speeds  Back  or 
Standstill  Without  Mopping  Motor 
The  Caille  6  Speed  Motor  Starter  operates  with 
'  quick,  easy  pull  by  women  or  children.  So  flexible  It 
can  be  used  for  hunting,  fishing,  pleasure,  business 
in  fresh  or  salt  water.  Same  lever  steers  and  controls. 
Best  materials,  fully  guaranteed.  FREE  Owner  Agents  Dis¬ 
count,  Catalog  B<>oklet“Installation,ODeration,Care  of  2  Cycle 
Motor  and  Equipment”  .all  absolutely  free.  Act  quickly--Nov 
CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO. 

568  Caille  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 

Inboard  Marine  Motor  Cat.  on  request.  Give  dimensions  of  boat 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an 
Electric  Launch.  Buy  a 
I  Jewel  Detachable  Row  Boat 
Motor  run  by  elec- 
|  tricity.  No  odor  or 
dangerous  gasoline. 

I  Simple,  noiseless  and 
powerful.  Attaches  to  any 
I  Row  Boat  and  runs  on  two 
six  volt  Batteries.  This 
is  our  5th  successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  pal 
ented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  am 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  new  autonio 
bile  starting  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money 
6-60  Special  $8.50. 

Motorcycle  Electric  Lighting  System 
The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and 
complete  lighting  system  is  in  great  demand. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  Catalog  P. 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  1 12  N  Fifth  Ave  ,  Chicago 


-  America’s  Finest  Canoe  - 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  the  many  distinctive  features  of  the 

RacineWis, 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wis. 

From  Patterns  and  Dlm  n  YOURpTrri 

printed  instructions,  -a  dU  ILL!  OWN  vlLLL  uUAl 
Save  3-8  cost.  Work' 

Easy.  Materials  fur 


Also  finish 


rushed, 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO,  611 
Albion,  Mich. 

Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in 
young  small-mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the 
United  States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various 
sizes,  ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4 
inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaug  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery 
Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars 

Address 

HENRY  W.  BEAMAN  Hew  Preston,  Conn. 
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SALMON  IN  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

PLANTED  DURING  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION, 
THEY  HAVE  BECOME  A  COMMERCIAL  FACTOR 

By  HERMAN  HAUPT,  Jr. 


DURING  the  year  of  the  World  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  in 
1893,  the  United  States  government 
planted  in  Lake  Michigan  spawn  of  the 
steel  head  salmon  ( Saltno  gairdneri )  and 
the  Chinook,  or  King  salmon  ( Oncarkyn - 
chus  tschawytscha )  or  quinnat.  Then  they 
were  forgotten. 

Some  eigth  years  ago  Charles  Leapp, 
while  seining  for  herring  off  the  lighthouse 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  saw  a  fish  jump  out 
of  the  water.  He  saw  that  it  was  not  a 
whitefish,  nor  a  lake  trout,  and  he  felt 
sure  it  was  a  salmon  but  wast  not  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  so  he  related  the  occurrence 
to  a  friend  who  had  fished  on  the  Col- 
.umbia  river,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  sal¬ 
mon  in  the  lake.  Later  fishermen  off  the 
shore  caught  salmon  in  their  gill  nets  (set 
for  herring,  perch  and  whitefish).  Today 
it  has  become  quite  an  industry  with  Mr. 
Leapp  and  others. 

The  salmon  is  a  great  fighter,  and  plays 
havoc  with  nets  set  for  other  fish,  so  that 
heavier  twine  must  be  used  in  those  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  him.  They  begin  to  run  in 
the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up 
and  continue  for  about  six  weeks,  or  until 
the  water  gets  warm,  when  they  disappear 
entirely  until  the  next  Spring.  It  seems 
that  while  the  southwest  wind  blows  there 
is  good  fishing,  as  the  water  keeps  cold. 
When  running,  they  swim  near  the  surface 
and  are  always  caught  in  the  upper  meshes 
of  the  net. 

On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  cold 
waters  that  empty  into  it,  they  are  said  to 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Calling  during  mating  season  does  not 
meet  approval  in  hunting.  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  this  is  not  desirable.  It  is  true 
the  law  allows  hunting  of  the  members  of 
the  deer  family  during  rutting  season ;  per¬ 
haps  some  day  this  will  be  changed. 

My  own  experience  shows  still-hunting 
to  be  the  most  sportsmanlike.  The  rutting 
season  over,  the  bull  begins  to  move  around, 
feeding  freely.  The  hunter  who  under¬ 
stands  the  arts  has  the  opportunity  to  see 
what  he  is  shooting  at.  He  does  not  need 
to  shoot  at  any  bull  that  he  may  be  able  to 
approach,  whether  the  horns  are  a  trophy 
worth  securing  or  not. 

Then  again  the  meat  at  that  time  is 
palatable  and  should  be  utilized,  which  in 
most  cases  it  is  not  in  rutting  season. 
Still-hunting  is  more  certain  of  success. 

I  never  visited  a  country  where  moose 
would  rush  out  in  the  open  in  answer  to  the 
call ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bull  is  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  expose  himself  until  he  makes 
sure  of  his  ground,  as  it  is  possible  for  him 


crowd  so  densely  that  farmers  spear  them 
with  pitchforks.  And  the  “Pentwater”  is 
especially  plentiful  with  them.  They  are 
becoming  each  year  more  abundant,  and 
are  now  caught  weighing  from  one  and  a 
half  to  ten  and  a  half  pounds.  The  steel- 
heads  are  the  most  common  off  Evans¬ 
ton  ;  the  Chinook  salmon  is  quite  rare,  and 
only  a  few  are  caught  during  the  season. 

IT  is  held  that  these  species  of  salmon 
must  get  to  the  ocean,  but  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  know  how  they  can  do  so  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
their  life  history  the  lake  may  serve  them 
instead  of  the  ocean,  cold  water  streams 
furnishing  the  spawning  grounds — for  it 
is  observed  they  are  not  found  in  the  warm 
streams. 

The  meat  of  these  fish  is  pink,  while  in 
the  Pacific  waters  it  is  red,  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (Spring).  Later  in  the  year 
it  changes  to  pink  and  white  and  some¬ 
times  the  flesh  of  a  given  fish  will  be 
red,  pink  and  white.  The  Lake  Michigan 
salmon  are  of  a  beautiful  steel  gray  color, 
and  much  resemble  the  gamy  bluefish  of 
the  Atlantic. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  record  of  the  sal¬ 
mon  fishing  in  Lake  Michigan  to  know 
much  about  this  fish,  but  it  will  before  long 
attract  the  serious  attention  of  ichiologists. 
There  is  no  record  as  yet  of  a  fish  hav¬ 
ing  been  caught  with  hook  and  line,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  in 
time  be  added  to  the  list  of  game  fish  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 


to  do.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  he  is 
pretty  good  at  hiding,  for  such  a  large  ani¬ 
mal,  and  takes  his  time  to  reconnoiter. 

Is  it  not  largely  a  matter  of  personal  in¬ 
clination?  The  hunter  who  likes  to  take  it 
easy  is  likely  to  take  to  calling,  while  the 
active  sportsman  will  find  the  higher  satis¬ 
faction  in  still-hunting.  Old  Reader. 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  by  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  moose 
calling  by  a  guide  is  sportsmanlike.  One 
correspondent  thinks  calling  by  a  guide 
and  shooting  by  another  unsportsmanlike. 
Another  correspondent,  while  not  agreeing 
with  the  last  view,  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  all  shooting  of  moose,  sex-crazed  as 
he  is  claimed  to  be,  whether  by  calling  or 
otherwise,  is  not  so  sportsmanlike  or  so 
fair  as  waiting  until  the  forests  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  and  then  tracking  him  to 
his  lair.  This  correspondent  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  experienced  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  many  hunts  in  which  he  failed, 


as  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  prize. 

Without  criticising  this  rather  idealistic 
view  of  sport,  it  might  be  well  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  the  average  man  in  the 
street  is  not  able  to  go  hunting  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December,  particularly  moose  hunt¬ 
ing.  We  may  admit  that  hunting  the 
moose  by  tracking  him  in  the  snow  is 
much  more  picturesque,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  more  sportsmanlike.  As  it 
is,  we  think  the  moose  has  the  advantage. 
The  moose  hunter  generally  is  in  a  totally 
strange  country,  surrounded  by  thick  bogs 
and  dense  brush  where  the  walking  could 
not  by  any  one  even  with  the  most  vivid 
imagination  be  called  good. 

Sex-crazed  though  he  may  be,  the  moose 
is  an  exceedingly  wary  beast.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  where  there  is  any  wind, 
for  the  hunter  to  keep  to  the  leeward  of 
the  moose,  or  the  latter  is  very  much  on 
the  alert  and  is  protected  by  his  speed, 
strength  and  keen  scent.  Let  no  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  shoot 
a  moose  by  mere  calling.  The  writer  has 
known  of  cases  where  gentlemen,  excel¬ 
lent  shots,  have  tried  for  several  succes¬ 
sive  seasons  with  guides  thoroughly  expert 
at  calling,  who  failed  to  get  their  moose. 
The  moose  does  not  by  any  means  always 
run  right  up  to  the  caller,  as  one  would 
often  suppose  from  reading  accounts  of 
moose  hunting.  He  is  much  more  wary. 
In  Nova  Scotia  the  writer  succeeded  in 
shooting  a  moose  after  the  guide  had 
called,  four  days  for  four  hours  each  day. 
The  guide,  an  expert  woodsman,  insisted 
that  the  moose  answered  our  call  the  sec¬ 
ond  night  of  the  hunt,  yet  Mr.  Moose  was 
afraid  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  forest 
and  come  out  in  the  clearing.  His  curios¬ 
ity  finally  overcame  his  discretion  and  he 
circled  our  tent  from  north  to  east  and 
then  to  south,  continually  answering  our 
calls  until  he  showed  himself  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  on  the  fourth  morning  directly  in 
front  to  the  north  of  our  tent  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  away.  The 
moose,  when  he  hears  the  call  of  the  cow, 
locates  the  sound  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  if  there  is  wind  works  around 
to  leeward  to  get  the  scent.  He  is  a  very 
suspicious  and  wary  animal. 

In  all  sport  it  is  fair  to  use  subterfuge. 
Man  matches  his  skill  and  ingenuity  against 
the  speed,  strength  and  wariness  of  the 
game.  Duck  and  geese  are  decoyed  within 
gunshot.  Clever  dogs  assist  gunners  to 
bring  down  grouse,  woodcock  and  quail ; 
and  while  the  moose  hunter  and  his  guide 
may  play  upon  the  sex  passion,  so  does  the 
hunter  of  the  silver-tip  grizzly,  or  Kadiak 
bear,  or  even  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  play 
upon  the  sense  of  hunger  by  placing  the 
dead  carcass  of  some  deer  or  antelope  to 
attract  his  quarry.  In  duck  hunting  we 
have  live  decoys  and  wooden  decoys,  and 
blinds  of  various  assortments  are  common. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  goose  shooting 
where  the  geese  are  tricked  and  lured 
within  range  by  sending  among  them  tame 
geese.  The  writer  knows  of  one  duck 
blind  down  among  the  sand  dunes  on  the 
way  to  Cape  Cod  entirely  covered  with 
grass  and  straw,  behind  which  is  room  for 
a  battery  of  ten  guns.  Out  on  the  beach 
on  the  Plymouth  bay  side  are  placed  tame 
and  wooden  decoys.  When  the  wild  ducks 
are  listless  and  cannot  be  lured  close 


THE  SPORT  IN  MOOSE  CALLING 

ONE  HUNTER  DEFENDS  IT;  ANOTHER  CLAIMS 
IT  IS  NOT  DESIRABLE  IN  THE  MATING  SEASON 
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enough  to  the  blind  for  a  shot,  the  writer 
has  seen  the  owner  of  the  blind — an  ex¬ 
perienced  hunter— take  a  small  rubber  ball 
and  throw  it  from  behind  the  blind  and 
then  make  his  spaniel  dog  fetch  it  to  him, 
repeating  the  same  operation  until  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  duck  is  attracted.  When 
everything  failed  to  lure  the  duck  within 
range,  this  maneuver  invariably  succeeded. 
The  wild  duck,  while  exceedingly  wary,  is 
a  very  inquisitive  bird.  Can  it  be  success¬ 
fully  maintained  that  these  gunners  were 
unsportsmanlike  in  taking  a  shot  at  these 
ducks  because  they  were  tricked  by  a  wily 
old  hunter  who  wanted  to  see  his  patrons 
get  some, game?  Yet  on  principle,  the 
conduct  of  the  moose  hunter  who  shoots 
a  moose  lured  within  rifle  range  by  the 
call  of  his  guide  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  these  duck  hunters. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  guide  does  the 
calling  is  a  circumstance  which  in  no  wise 
militates  against  the  hunter’s  sportsman¬ 
ship.  One  might  as  well  say  it  is  unsports¬ 
manlike  to  have  a  guide  at  all.  The  city 
man  is  admittedly  an  amateur,  but  never¬ 
theless  may  be  and  often  is  a  good  sports¬ 
man. 

I  am,  sir,  with  best  wishes  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  your  interesting  publica¬ 
tion —  G.  Tarleton  Goldthwaite. 

New  York  City. 


WEEK-ENDING 
UP  THE  HUDSON 

(continued  from  page  349) 

necessary  adjunct  to  a  comfortable  night — 
or  afternoon.  And  don’t  fail  to  provide 
enough  netting  for  the  tent  front,  as  a 
safeguard  against  mosquitoes  which  may 
be  blown  into  camp  by  an  easterly  or 
southeasterly  wind.  When  the  wind  is 
from  any  other  direction  it  seems  to  steer 
the  little  pests  clear  of  this  section  of  the 
east  shore. 

The  tents  of  the  campers  are  fitted  with 
home  comforts  to  any  degree  of  elaborate¬ 
ness  that  appeals  to  the  occupants.  Fold¬ 
ing  cot  beds,  with  substantial  army-style 
blankets  and  pillows,  afford  as  good  bed¬ 
ding  as  is  essential  to  comfort. 

The  cooking  outfit  in  general  use  by  the 
more  experienced  occupants  of  the  beach 
comprises  a  pressure  oil-stove,  in  which  the 
oil  is  vaporized  before  burning  and  affords 
a  flame  similar  in  heating  qualities  to  a 
plumber’s  torch.  The  stoves  usually  occupy 
a  table  outside  the  tent  in  good  weather, 
protected  from  wind-draughts  by  a  three- 
sided  screen  of  tin  or  sheetiron.  Additional 
protection  should  be  provided  for  rainy 
weather.  Frying-pan,  kettle,  and  coffee¬ 
pot  forms  the  rock-bottom  nucleus  for  a 
utensil  outfit,  and  the  camper  can  embellish 
this  with  as  elaborate  a  combination  of 
cups,  plates  and  dishes,  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,  as  his  needs  or  his  tastes  demand. 
Such  articles  can  be  bought  nowadays  in 
many  varieties  of  close-packing  camp-outfit 
kits,  easy  to  get  to  camp  and  easy  to  store 
about  the  tent. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  can  be  bought  on 
the  beach  from  local  hucksters  who  include 
it  in  their  regular  rounds,  and  fresh  bread 
and  pastry  from  venders,  several  of  whom 
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Here’s  Joy  for  Dog-Lovers 

This  picture  is  in  sepia  brown  printed  on  canvas  by  a  special  process  and 
mounted  on  a  stretcher  similar  to  that  used  for  mounting  a  real  painting. 
It  will  make  an  attractive  decoration  for  any  sportsman’s  home  or  officb. 
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FOREST  &  STREAM 
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THE  BREAKERS 

Atlantic  City’s  Newest  and  Finest  Fireproof  Hotel. 

On  the  ocean  front.  A  house  of  charming  features  with  a 
capacity  for  1200  guests.  Hot  and  cold  sea  water  in  all  baths. 
Private  dressing  rooms  in  hotel  for  surf  bathers. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

Terrace  Restaurant  and  Roof  Garden  overlooking  the  sea; 

French  service.  Orchestra. 


Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS 
IN  BRIEF 

Revised  to  January,  1917. 

A  book  which  every  sportsman  should 
have. 

Price,  Postpaid  ...  25  Cents 
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Moose  Heads 

of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

in  September  and  October,  1916, 
several  of  them  with  antlers  having  a 
spread  of  five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose,  which  attacked 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
killed  by  him  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

Mrs.  Hi.  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  has  a  record  of  a  black  bear 
and  a  large  bull  moose  at  Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  of  Chicago  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec 
Province.  , 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke’s  description  of  some  of  them  in 
“Little  Rivers.’’ 


Would  you  like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas¬ 
ing  a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier 

•  Minister  of  Colonization, 

Mines  and  Fisheries, 

Quebec,  Que. 


FOR  RENT 
Salmon  Fishing 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  water  on 
the  Northeast  brarich  Ste.  Margue¬ 
rite  River,  near  Tadousac,  Province 
of  Quebec,  owned  in  fee. 

Affording  fishing  for  two  or 
three  rods;  five  good  pools  within 
easy  access  of  well  equipped  spa¬ 
cious  camp  beautifully  situated  on 
bend  of  river.  Season  commences 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  fish¬ 
ing  is  good  until  August  15th. 
Owners  would  like  to  rent  or 
would  consider  an  offer  for  the 
sale  of  the  water. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CAMERON  MACLEOD 

Room  350  Tremont  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Where  the 
meet  you  half 

-~-.L  ■  .... 

-  Algonquin  Park,  in  the 
beautiful  “Highlands  of  On¬ 
tario,”  fulfils  every  dream  of  the 
fisherman.  There  the  bass  and  the 

trout  swarm  the  waters  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  forest-walled  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
they  are  gamiest  of  fish,  the  kind  that  fight 
to  the  finish  and  send  the  thrill  of  con¬ 
quest  through  the  veins  of  the  angler.  I'f 
you  want  to  camp  and  rough  it. 


ALGONQUIN  PARK 


otters  you  the  ideal  place  to  pitch  your 
tent.  For  those  who  desire  modern  com¬ 
forts  there  are  modern  hotels  and  log 
cabin  camps,  which  furnish  high  class  ac¬ 
commodations  at  reasonable  prices.  Reached 
only  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 
Write  for,  free  illustrated  literature  to 

A.  B.  CHOWN  F.  P.  Dwyer 

507  Park  Building  1270  Broadway 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  J.  D.  MCDONALD 
'Jn .  9!?  South  Bldg.  917  Merchants  Loan 
294  Washington  St  &  Trust  Building 
Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 


NOVA  SCOTIA’S 

Forests,  Lakes  and  Streams  af¬ 
ford  some  of  the  best  hunting 
and  fishing  to  be  had  in  North 
America.  The  moose,  hunting  is 
hardly  excelled  anywhere. 

HUNTING  and  FISHING  IN 
NOVA  SCOTIA 

A  Sportsman’s  Guide 

Issued  by  the  Game  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Nova  Scotia,  is  full 
of  information  for  Sportsmen. 
To  obtain  a  copy  of  it  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  Chief 
Game  Commissioner,  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed.  I'  am  in  the  best  big  game 
country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am  where 
the  game  is.  Have  hunted  the  territory  for  years. 
Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and  Elk  in  season. 
Have  finest  trout  fishing:  in  the  world.  Have  no 
other  business  but  hunting  and  guiding  and  will 
furnish  best  of  references  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  out  with  me. 
You’d  better  come. 

Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide,  Bynum,  Mont. 


“THE  AIRDALE.” 

An  instructive  and  interesting  book, 
the  latest  and  best  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  $i.oo  postpaid.  Forest  and 
Stream  Book  Dept,,  9  East  40th  st., 
New  York  City. 


make  a  specialty  of  catering  to  the  camp¬ 
ers. 

Comfort  is  the  keynote  for  the  clothes 
worn  about  the  camp — and  even  those  that 
the  majority  wear  out  from  town.  Bath¬ 
ing  suits  under  khaki  trousers  form  the 
costume  most  popular  with  the  men,  and 
with  the  women  khaki  skirts  with  simple 
waists  or  middy  blouses  are  the  prevailing 
styles.  The  costumes  for  actual  bathing 
smack  more  of  originality  and  sensible 
economy  than  of  the  modes  that  happen  to 
be  prevailing  on  more  “stylish”  beaches. 

There  is  a  nominal  charge  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  ground  rent  for  tenting,  or 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  season.  Judge 
Frank  Decker  has  this  rental  in  charge,  as 
lessee  of  the  beach.  He  is  judge  of  the 
court  at  Croton,  and  with  his  amiable  wife 
is  looked  on  by  the  campers  as  one  of  the 
beach’s  chief  attractions. 

DO  I  hear  some  hesitators  asking, 
What  is  there  in  the  way  of  amuse¬ 
ment?  Well,  that  depends  upon  what 
you  consider  amusement.  If  you  refer  to 
the  movies,  or  a  dancing  pavilion  or  the 
stereotyped  attractions  of  the  “amusement” 
parks,  don’t  go  to  Croton  beach  to  find 
them.  For  there  are  none  there.  But  if 
you  just  like  to  loaf  around  your  own  little 
tent  and  are  satisfied  for  company  with 
fifty  or  a  hundred  congenial  souls  on  the 
same  mission  bent,  Croton  Beach  is  rich 
in  opportunities.  There  is  fishing,  boating, 
canoeing,  bathing  and  no  end  of  clean 
wholesome  fun,  on  and  in  the  water  and  on 
shore,  all  day  and  until  a  sensible  hour  in 
the  evening. 

The  little  beach  is  most  thickly  populated 
of  course  during  the  week-ends,  but  any 
intervening  holiday  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  “regulars.”  The  week-end  begins  in 
a  modest  way  on  Friday,  when  some  of  the 
luckier  ones  can  get  the  extra  day  off,  or 
some  of  their  folks  come  up  that  far  ahead 
to  get  the  ground  ready.  The  all-season 
camps  are  generally  given  a  desultory  over¬ 
hauling  in  anticipation  of  visitors  or  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  party — or  perhaps  the  head 
of  the  family  who  is  kept  in  town  during 
the  week. 

His  change  of  environment  from  the  one 
he  has  left  behind  is  striking.  As  he  ar¬ 
rives  in  camp  perhaps  twilight  is  kissing 
dowrn  the  lids  of  day.  Across  the  Hudson 
the  sun  has  set  amid  a  flush  of  crimson 
and  gold.  To  dim  the  creeping  shadows 
of  approaching  night  the  moon’s  pale  disc 
emerges,  sending  a  shimmering  light  across 
the  water  to  barely  silhouette  the  low 
yachts  anchored  in  the  offing;  and  perhaps 
a  giant  river  boat  looms  from  around  the 
little  peninsula,  strung  with  twinkling 


Manhattan  Square  Hotel 

50  to  58  West  77th  Street,  New  York 
300  Rooms,  225  with  bath  and  shower 

Opposite  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Surrounded  by  parks,  half  a  block  of  entrance  to 
Central  Park.  Convenient  to  everything. 

Room  with  use  of  bath . $1.50  per  day 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  with  shower 

for  one  or  two  persons . $3.00  per  day 

Parlor,  two  bedroorps  and  bath, 
shower,  three  or  four  persons 

$5.00  to  $S.OO  per  day 

Excellent  Restaurant,  Moderate  Prices 
Club  Breakfast,  30  cents 
H.  FROHMANN,  Pres.  GEO.  H.  O’HARE,  Mgr. 
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Under  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of 

LEON  D.  BROOKS 
Proprietor 


Your  patronage  Is 
not  only  sought,  but 
your  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  after  your 
arrival,  is  the  main 
object  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  Wire,  phone 
or  write,  your  Inquiry 
will  be  given  every 
consideration. 


Rooms  With  or  With¬ 
out  Private  Baths 


American  Plan 


Open  wood  fire¬ 
place  In  the  library, 
which  Is  furnished 
With  large  easy  chairs 
and  every  convenience 
of  the  home. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN,  Prw“t 

Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Pine  Belt  of  Jersey. 

Easy  walking  distance  of  the  ocean,  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Manasquan  River,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  Jersey  Coast 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  folders  telling  more  about  it 


GOLF  on  our  own 
p  r  I  v  a  t  e  9-hole 
course. 

TENNIS:  Three  of 
the  fl  n  e  s  t  tennis 
courts  In  New 

IPTSPV. 

CANOEING  and 
SAILING  on  the 
beautiful  Manas¬ 
quan  River. 
BATHING:  One  of 
the  best  bathing 
beaches  along  the 
coast. 
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FISHING  and 
CRABBING. 

MOTORING:  The 

roads  for  miles  In 
all  directions  are 
unsurpassed.  Eight 
miles  from  Asbury 
Park.  Hotel  Ga¬ 
rage. 

BARNEGAT  BAY. 
the  mecca  of  fish¬ 
ing  grounds,  one 
mile  from  the 
hotel. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


lights  and  soft  with  streaming  banners. 
Canoes  are  drawn  high  on  the  beach  and 
outlined  again  in  the  mirror  of  the  water’s 
surface.  Bungalows  and  tents  melt  alike 
into  the  contour  of  the  trees  forming  their 
background,  and  to  the  picture  is  lent  the 
mystic  witchery  of  an  enchanted  hour. 
Nature’s  orchestra  of  crickets  and  katy¬ 
dids  are  heard  in  a  quaint  roundelay  that 
never  ceases. 

Strung  along  the  beach  are  groups  of 
campers,  each  jovial  crowd  with  wit  and 
jest  bandying  their  neighbors,  or  silent  or 
melodious  to  the  trumming  of  banjo  and 
mandolin.  A  huge  campfire  blazing  on  the 
beach  is  sending  high  into  the  air  a  mass 
of  sparks,  which  tumble  back  in  pyrotech- 
nic  showers  to  whiten  and  die  upon  the 
sandy  beach. 

Some  of  these  campfires  are  genuine 
works  of  caloric  art.  Hours  may  have 
been  spent  dragging  dried  chestnut  logs 
from  the  woods  to  the  beach,  and  arrang¬ 
ing  them  in  a  huge  pyramid  for  the  even¬ 
ing  campfire.  And  where  the  ruddiest  fire 
glows,  there  the  largest  crowd  congregates. 

Independence  Day  is  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  enjoyable  at  Croton  Beach,  but 
the  season  lasts  well  beyond  it  and  Labor 
Day  is  usually  a  repetition  of  it  for  jollifi¬ 
cations.  Aquatic  stunts  mark  the  two  holi¬ 
days,  and  the  largest  crowds  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  are  up  the  river  to  witness  them.  The 
Hudson  River  Racing  Association  holds  its 
annual  Labor  Day  Regatta  off  the  beach. 
And  Haverstraw  Bay,  whose  wide  expanse 
stretches  opposite  Croton  Beach,  presents 
a  gala  sight,  with  motor  boats  of  every  de¬ 
scription  from  water  line  to  masthead  pass¬ 
ing  in  and  out  all  day  long. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  so  few  com¬ 
paratively  of  the  millions  who  live  within 
teach  of  these  delights,  have  learned  to 
enjoy  them.  For  there  are  numerous  other 
beaches,  further  up  and  down  the  Hudson 
from  New  York — and  of  course  similar 
possibilities  within  reach  of  every  other 
city  that  is  located  on  a  watercourse — that 
afford  just  as  ideal  opportunities  for  a 
summer  outing  with  minimum  expense  and 
maximum  enjoyment.  It  is  up  to  America 
to  search  out  these  lurking  places  of  in¬ 
nocent  fun  and  make  good  use  of  them 
this  summer  and  those  that  are  to  come. 

The  nation’s  nerves  are  about  to  be  tried 
sorely,  and  relief  that  modest  and  econom¬ 
ical  relaxation  for  those  who  must  carry 
through,  can  afford  them,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  no  less  a  patriotic  duty  than  any 
other  measure  for  keeping  the  nation  fit. 


1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  1,000  Islands 

18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  European  plan. 

0.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBURTON 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 


For  Salmon  Lake  and  Brook  Trout 
Fishing  Spend  Your  Vacation  At 

“THE  TAVERN” 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  New  London,  New 
Hampshire,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Concord 
and  seven  miles  west  of  Potter  Place  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The  village  oc¬ 
cupies  the  crest  of  a  hill,  1531  feet  above  sea 
level,  in  the  charming  Sunapee  Lake  region,  two 
miles  from  the  Lakeside  wharf.  The  excellence 
of  the  roads  Is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
town  Is  on  the  “Ideal  Tour”  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Fish  and  game  are  found  here,  the  salmon 
and  trout  of  Suriapee  and  Pleasant  Lake,  making 
this  the  angler’s  paradise.  Rates  $4.00  a  day  up, 
$17.50  weekly  up;  boats  or  canoes  50  cents  a  day; 
guides  $4.00  to  $5.00  a  day.  Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet.  The  Tavern,  New  London,  N.  H. 


THE  WONDERLAND  OF  THE  WOODS.  Come  to, 

Cranberry  Lake,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  incomparable; 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS.  Here  nature  holds  su¬ 
preme  and  contributes  to  the  joys  of  real  outdoor  life. 

Cranberry  Lake  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world-famous 
Adirondack  Mountains,  covering  164  miles  of  shore  line, 
and  is  a  fisherman's  paradise.  Guides,  $3.00;  boats  or 
canoes,  $3.00  per  week,  or  25  cents  per  hour. 

The  Sunset  Inn  furnish  the  best  of  home  cooking  and 
nature  does  the  rest. 

Leave  New  York  or  Buffalo  at  night  and  take  breakfast 
at  Hie  Sunset.  Write  now  for  1917  reservations.  Rates, 
$2.00  daily,  $12.00  weekly.  BEEBE  &  ASHTON,  Sunset 
Inn.  Cranberry  Lake,  New  York. 


THE  ROYAL 

Grise  Bros,  Props. 

Honey  Harbor,  Georgian  Bay 
CANADA 

The  home  of  the  Black  Bass.  Millions  of  finny 
tribe  waiting  to  be  caught.  Get  booklet  describing 
locality  and  all  information  of  Royal  Hotel, 
Honey  Harbor,  Ont.  Grise  Bros.,  Prop. 


ALTITUDE 

Eighteen  Hundred  Feet 

TOO  HIGH  FOR  ANY  ONE  WITH 

PULMONARY  TROUBLE. 

Eagle  Bay  Hotel  CoSes 

The  largest  and  best  hotel  on  the  Adirondack- 
Fultan  chain  of  lakes.  Under  entire  new  manage¬ 
ment  Twenty-two  rooms  with  electric  lights,  pri¬ 
vate  baths,  hot  and  cold  water  In  first  floor  rooms. 
Tennis,  dancing.  New  casino.  Paid  band  five 
nights  a  week.  Strictly  first  class.  Genteel  pat¬ 
ronage.  Salmon,  speckled  trout,  white  fish  and 
base;  rates  $3.00  to  $4.00  daily,  $16.00  to  $3S.OO 
weekly  Guides,  $4.00  per  day.  Boats  or  canoes. 
$4.50  pet  week.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  D. 

B.  Sperry.  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Two  Resorts  That  Have  Stood  the  Test  of  Time 

THE  COZY  HARBOR  HOUSE,  West  Southport,  Maine, 
and  THE  NEWAGEN  HOUSE,  Newagen,  Maine  (both 
under  the  same  management)  afford  vacationists  ideal 
surroundings  for  rest  and  pleasure;  boating,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing;  exceptionally  good  table;  rates  $2  a  day  up.  Write 
either  hotel  for  booklet. 


West  loint  House 

Broad  piazza,  overlooking  Saco  Bay.  Modern 
plumbing.  Steam  heat. 

Own  garden  and  cows.  Fireproof  garage. 
Bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishing.  Good  roads 
for  automobiling.  R.  R.  JORDAN,  Prop. 


MERRICONEAG  HOUSE,  Casco  Bay 

So.  Harpswell,  Maine. 

Open  June  25  to  Sept.  15th. 

Under  New  Management. 

Where  your  friends  go. 

S.  T.  Bennett,  Mgr. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


AUGUST ,  1917 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AT 

BALL’S  CAMPS 

Where*  you  will  get  the  best  salmon  fishing 
in  the  state.  Private  log-camps  with  bath  and 
open  fireplaces. 

Every  comfort  and  good  sport. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Frank  H.  Ball,  Grand  Lake-Stream,  Me. 


If  you  enjoy  trout  or  togue 
fishing — deer,  bear  or  part¬ 
ridge  hunting  and  would  like 
to  satisfy  your  desires  to  live 
close  to  Nature  for  once — ar¬ 
range  to  spend  one  or  more 
weeks  at  Libby’s  Camps  right 
in  the  Aroostook  headwaters 
wilderness.  Will  T.  Libby, 
Oxbow,  Maine. 


THE  LEE  HOUSE  Near  Portland" 

ACCOMMODATES  65.  RATES  $15  UP. 

Ideally  situated  between  the  broad  Atlantic 
and  Casco  Bay;  large  rooms;  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
etc.;  excellent  food;  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
golfing,  tennis,  bowling,  music,  dancing. 

AUTO  TRADE  SOLICITED.  BOOKLETS. 
MARGARET  M.  LEE,  Proprietor. _ 

CENTRAL  HOUSE  'tWaine 

New  addition,  rooms  en  suite,  with  bath:  bungalows 
excellent  table*  moderate  rates:  a  most  home -like  bote 
-ituated  in  a  charmine  lake  region,  f^end  tor  booklet. 


THE  LAND  OF  BALSAM  AND  PINE,  Fulton,  Lakes 

IHfc  MObi  BEAUTIFUL  CHAIN  OF  LAKES /IN 
AMERICA.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  region,  its 
accessibility  ana  Health  giving  atmosphere,  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  in  tlie  Adirondack  Mountains.  Write  lor  booklet 

auuapine  hotel. 

Fourth  Lake,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y.  Rates,  $3  per  day  up 

uy  the  week  $15  up. 


COME  TO  THE  LAND 

ui  Honey  and  Sunshine.  In  the  heart  of  the  CatskiL 
Mountains.  Home  comforts;  extensive  shady  grounus; 
electric  lights;  table  products  from  our  own  farm.  Rates 
$2  per  day  and  $9  up  by  the  week.  Write  for  descriptive 
Rider  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  Windham,  N.  X. _ 

WHITE  MTS.  Few  Boarders  at 

White  Horse  Villa  Farm,  a  clean,  pleasant  place 
for  your  vacation;  milk,  vegetables  from  the 
farm;  bathing,  boating,  fishing  and  tennis  court; 
piano,  piazza,  large  grounds.  Terms  May  St  June 
$7;  July  &  Aug.  $8  to  $10;  Sept.  St  Oct.  $7  wk. 
Mrs.  Perry  Smith,  No.  Conway,  N.  H. 


1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  1,000  Islands 

18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  European  plan. 

0.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor, 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBURTON 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT! 

Salmon,  bass,  white  perch,  pickerel,  lake  trout  and 
togue,  all  within  reach  of  the  Hotel  Earley. 

Plan  your  vacation  where  land  and  water  joys  are 
plenty.  This  popular,  modest  priced  retreat  affords  all 
the  vacationist  seeks. 

W.  L.  EARLEY,  Willimantic,  Maine. 


SUMMER  TOURISTS  OR  VACATIONISTS 

Seeking  absolute  comfort  within  sight  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains  should  visit  Burlington, 
Vt.,  ‘‘The  City  Beautiful."  Gorgeous  sunsets,  magnificent 
scenery,  bathing,  boating  and  every  other  form  of  attrac¬ 
tion  that  contributes  to  an  ideal  summer  outing.  Rates, 
$2.50  per  day  up. 

THE  NEW  SHERWOOD, 

Burlington,  Vermont. 

COME  TO  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

FOR  BIG  GAME 

Come  take  a  hunt  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies.  The  101 
Ranch  is  hi  the  heart  of  the  big  game  country.  Have 
plenty  of  good  saddle  horses,  camps  and  every  convenience 
to  give  the  tourist  hunter  the  time  of  his  life.  Have 
hunted  in  these  grand  old  mountains  14  years.  The  record 
Elk  head  was  killed  by  me  last  fall,  horns  measuring  a 
spread  of  68  Inches.  COME  and  you  will  not  go  home 
with  that  hard  luck  story.  Moose,  Elk,  Mountain  Sheep, 
Bear  and  Deer  in  abundance.  Trout  fishing  the  very  best. 
For  further  information  write 

A.  H.  GRANDY, 

101  Ranch,  Dubois,  Wyo. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 

WHERE  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

In  the  realm  of  pine-spruce  and  balsam. 
Fish — Hunt  or  Canoe  and  live  the  real  vaca¬ 
tion  life  on  Eagle  Lake,  Maine’s  coolest  region. 
Enjoy  the  true  camping  life  of  our  six  day 
Ladies’  canoe  and  tenting  trip  on  the  Fish 
River  circuit,  or;  make  the  famous  Red  River 
Canoe  Trip  which  for  late  summer  fishing  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  in  New  England.  Rates  $2.50 
day — $15.00  to  $25.00  weekly.  Special  rates 
for  children.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  W.  COOPER. 
Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


RIVERSIDE  HOTEL,  greeSahsIrbor 

Special  Attention  for  Automobilists.  Thirty-six  miles 
from  Boston  by  rail  or  State  roads.  Boating,  fishing, 
bathing,  hunting,  bowling.  Finest  beach  in  New  England ; 
all  vegetables,  cream,  eggs  and  poultry  from  our  own 
farm  W.  H.  MAHONEY,  Prop.  Tel.  Marshfield  3052. 


09  II  A  D  A  LEXINGTON  (Green  Co.) 
tl/AlV/\  p  NEW  YORK 

The  place  to  rest  the  place  to  fish,  the  place  to  hunt: 
plenty  of  little  or  big  game:  an  Ideal  place  for  rest  or 
recreation.  Terms:  $2.50  to  $4  per  day.  9  to  $15  weekly. 
Write  ED G A  O’HARA.  SR.,  for  booklet. 


MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  LIundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
hunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Ridge,  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address:  East  Florenceville,  N.  B. 


KING  AND  BARTLETT  LAKES 

Maine’s  Ideal  fishing,  hunting  and  vacation  resort;  an 
angler's  paradise;  pure  spring  water;  plenty  of  Dig  fisn; 
home  of  game.  Rates,  $3  a  day.  Special  by  the  week. 
Write  for  booklet.  ..  , 

KING  AND  BARTLETT  CAMF’S,  Spencer,  Maine. 


BEAR’ MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

If  we  knew  of  a  better  place  for  vacation  joy  we  would 
have  located  there.  Come  to  Cranberry  Lake  this  sesaon 
and  you’ll  return  in  1918.  Terms  moderate. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  fn  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 


SPRING  LAKE  CAMPS 

Spring  Lake  (Somerset  Co.).  Me.  Location  ideal;  thirteen 
newly  erected  cabins;  plenty  of  salmon;  lake  and  brook 
trout*  small  and  big  game  in  abundance.  Dining  cabin 
with  high  class  table.  Rates  for  board  and  cabin.  $3  per 
day  Parties  stopping  two  weeks  or  longer,  $17.50  weekly 
each.  Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


ROUND  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  CAMPS 

In  the  North  Woods  of  Maine.  This  real  mountain  re¬ 
treat  offers  rest  and  recreation.  Twenty-two  log  camps; 
open  fireplaces;  fully  furnished;  meals  served  In  general 
dining  room;  fiuhincr  and  Fall  hunting;  $3  per  day,  $15 

up  by  the  week.  Address  . 

DION  0.  BLACKWELL  (Prop.)  Round  Mountain,  Me. 


A  Place  for  Solid  Comfort  and  a  Good  Time 

The  Best  Features  of  a  Camp,  a  Hotel  and  a  Summer  Resort. 

Excellent  board,  comfortable  rooms  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  A  central  dining  hall  surrounded  uy  cottages, 
rooms  and  tents. 

Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  excursions,  tennis,  wonaerful 
ocean  views,  picturesque  scenery;  thorough  instruction  m 
Art,  Music  or  French.  Rest  and  recreation  among  cultured 
men  and  women.  You  can  dress  in  your  most  comfortable 
ciotJies  and  hide  yourself  In  a  shack  under  our  spruces. 

A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  Colony,  Mt. 
Fisgah,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 


“THE  SACHEM  OGUNQlM 

Ogunquit  is  one  of  Maine’s  most  popular  resorts,  em¬ 
braces  a  rare  combination  of  mountain  and  seashore 
scenery.  The  Sachem,  modern  in  every  respect.  Including 
perfect  sanitary  equipment.  Table  bountifully  supplied. 
Rates  $2.50  to  $4  per  day,  $10  to  $18  by  the  week.  Hlus- 
trated  booklet  on  request. 


FAMOUS  SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Hillside  River  View.  A  summer  resort  located  In  the  midst 
of  Nature’s  splendor. 

The  Hillside  River  View,  Roscoe,  Sullivan  Co.,  New 
York,  acords  its  guests  the  best  of  surroundings  with  all 
modern  accommodations;  fishing,  tennis,  hikes,  drives  and 
auto  rides;  $2  to  $3  per  day,  $12  to  $18  by  the  week.  Get 
our  booklet  now. 


MINIGRET  HOUSE  the  Sound9 

Conducted  on  the  American  plan  under  owner’s  direct 
management;  ideal  as  to  accommodations,  table  and  com¬ 
fort;  overlooks  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  entire  southern 
entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound.  Write  for  rates  and  illus¬ 
trated  booklet. 

CRESCENT  BEACH,  CONNECTICUT. 

Frank  W.  Burden,  Prop. 


FOLLOW  THE  BLAZED  TRAIL 

To  the  Bald  Mountain  House,  Croghan  (Lewis  Co.),  N.  Y. 

Trout  fishing,  hiking,  virgin  woods  hunting  and  nature 
at  Its  best  combine  to  make  tills  the  one  joy  spot  for 
rest  and  recreation.  Write  for  particulars  on  how  and 
when  to  come.  $2  per  day,  $12  weekly  up. 

OSWEGATCH I E  PARK  CO..  Grogan  (Lewis  Co.),  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  AYERS  Invites  You  to  LAKE  DUANE 

For  your  1917  vacation.  Come  prepared  to  enjoy  the  best 
of  everything  the  Adirondack  region  affords,  fishing, 
hunting,  boating,  hiking,  riding  or  driving;  $12  to  $17 
weekly;  a  modem  hotel  in  the  midst  of  500  acres  for 
comfort. 

HOTEL  AYERS,  Ayers  (Franklin  Co.),  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  AN  IDEAL  VACATION 

And  satisfy  your  desires  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
auto  riding  by  spending  one  week  or  longer  at 

THE  WAQUOIT, 

R.  F.  D.  6.  Belfast,  Maine. 

Electric  light,  baths,  telephone,  fresh  eggs,  and  other  farm 
products.  Write  now  for  reservations.  THE  WAQUOIT. 
Belfast,  Maine.  Route  6.  Mention  Forest  and  Stream. 


All  the  attractions  of  Mountains,  Lakes  and  Seashore 

Are  to  be  found  at  Mount  Desert  (Southwest  Harbor). 
Maine.  Try  the  real  recreative  life  in  the  one  spot  where 
nature  is  at  its  best.  Send  for  illustrated  folder. 

THE  STANLEY  HOUSE, 

(Southwest  Harbor),  P.  0.  Manset,  Maine. 


COME  TO  OLD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  MOOSILANKEE  INN  offers  everything  the  nature 
loving  vacationist  desires.  Big  and  little  game  for  the 
hunter;  fishing  in  abundance  for  the  fisherman.  Terms 
moderate. 

J.  W.  ARNOLD,  Breezy  Point,  New  Hampshire. 


“CHUCK  A  BUG''  for  the  LEAPING  SALMONS 

And  you’ll  realize  the  real  joy  of  fishing.  Spend  a  day 
or  a  month  at  GRAND  LAKE  STREAM,  Maine’s  live 
fishing  waters,  which  together  with  its  adjacent  foam- 
flicked  slides  and  ponds  has  yielded  more  land-locked 
salmon  than  any  other  stream  on  this  continent.  "Fly- 
Fishing  only"  is  the  law.  Write  now  for  booklet  and 
prepare  to  enjoy  the  greatest  fishing  season  ever.  Terms. 
$3  to  $4  a  day.  Guides  with  canoe,  $4  a  day  for  two. 

A  (J  (J  j>ggg 

BALL’S  CAMPS,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Maine. 


’WARREN’S  IN  -  THE  -  ADIRONDACKS 

FORMERLY  BAILY  POND  INN 

2,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the  real  spot  for  rest  and  rec¬ 
reative  life;  accommodates  50;  open  all  the  year;  tennis 
and  croquet;  mountain  driving  or  climbing;  boats  and 
boating  free;  situated  on  500  acre  homestead;  two  bung¬ 
alows.  Terms.  $10  to  $15  weekly.  Address 
A.  E.  WARREN,  Loch  Muller,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

The  best  hunting  and  trout  fishing  In  the  Adirondaeks; 
2,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Too  high  for  anyone  with  lung 
trouble;  truly  an  ideal,  healthful,  restful  spot;  tennis  and 
croquet;  guides  boats  and  canoes. 

Write  for  booklet. 

DARWIN  J.  DAY.  Proprietor. 

G He  (Franklin  County),  N.  Y. 


MOOSILANKEE  INN,  'WiSSE1 

BREEZY  POINT  WARREN,  N.  H. 

Twenty  miles  above  the  gateway  of  the  White  Mountains: 
unsurpassable  for  scenic  splendor;  500  acres.  Including 
croquet  Rounds,  tennis  courts,  golf  links  and  extensive 
shady  walks ;  $3  to  $5  per  day.  Reasonable  by  the  week 
or  season.  Write  for  booklet. 
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TunUE  MUMREHnr  IPE^CE 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— Fine 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wkeelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  to  know  something  about 
your  guns,  ammunition,  sights,  etc.,  or  want  spe¬ 
cial  information  on  matters  of  firearms  or  shoot- 
ins'.  you  will  save  time  and  expense  by  writing 
to  me.  Tell  me  of  what  you  want  to  know,  en¬ 
close  check,  currency  or  postage  at  rate  of  15c 
per  question,  and  I  will  give  you  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  covering  YOUR  case.  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms 
and  Ammunition  Expert,  P.  O.  Box  964,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Michigan.  (T.  F.) 


FOR  SALE — 30  Luger  Automatic  Pistol,  shot  40 
times,  extra  magazine,  $23.50,  fitted  with  Sheard 
Gold  bead  and  target  notch,  $25.50;  Colt  New 
Service,  38  W.  C.  F.  Fine  Order,  $9.00;  Colt 
Single  Action  Army  45,  7 K  barrel,  $8.00,  several 
others  at  sacrifice.  Collection  of  trophies  and  an¬ 
tique  arms,  bayonet  collection,  valuable  Ammuni¬ 
tion  Collection,  of  all  different  cartridges,  time 
limited  for  selling  so  first  letter  with  money  gets 
the  goods.  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms  &  Ammunition 
Expert,  Gladstone,  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— CE  grade  Fox  12  ga., 
VH  grade  Parker  28  ga.,  32-20  Winchester  with 
B3  Scope,  32-40  Marlin.  Carl  Hasting,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Tenn. 


STILL  FIGHTING  to  give  our  Customers  Big 
Bargains.  REMINGTON  Auto-Loading  Hammer¬ 
less  Shot  Gun,  Take  Down,  12  Gauge,  5  Shot,  28" 
Barrel,  Modified  Choke.  List  for  $35.00.  Abso¬ 
lutely  in  Perfect  Condition.  Our  Price  $22.00. 
WILL  ALLOW  INSPECTION.  David  Stern  Com¬ 
pany,  1047  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

NEW  25  COLTS  automatic,  $9.  High  grade 
ten-gauge  double  muzzle  loader,  fine  condition,  $8. 

D.  Davis,  Lackawaxen,  Pa. 


FIREARMS  AND  ANTIQUES.— Buy,  sell,  ex¬ 
change  old-time  and  modern  Firearms.  Antiques 
wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

12  GUA.  SINGLE  TRIGGER  LEFEVER 

straight  grip  gold  and  line  engraved.  One  of 
the  best  guns  Lefever  ever  made.  Cost  $250. 
Sell  $100.  Savage  automatic  32  cal.  pistol  never 
used  50  cts.  All  $15.00  Smith  12  gua.  Never 
used  $40.00.  Fishing  rods,  tents.  Anything  in 
sporting  goods  line.  Bob  White,  307  West 
137th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NERVOUSNESS  quickly  cured  by  Richards 
Double  Strength  Restorer.  One  package  sent 
sealed  free.  Address  Richards  Remedy  Co.,  Law- 
ernce,  Mass. 


„  THE  WAY  to  build  your  Stamp  Collection. 
Send  50  cents  for  one  of  my  approval  Books. 
Select  the  stamps  ydu  want  to  the  vame  «f  Fifty 
Cents,  and  return  me  the  Book.  F.  J.  Pope, 
Charlotte,  Vermont. 

MOTORCYCLE  Bargains,  Second-hand  and  Re¬ 
built  Motorcycles.  Henderson,  Harleys,  Indian, 
Excelsiors,  Emblems,  Thorns,  all  in  A-l  shape 
tuned  up,  ready  to  ride,  $35  to  $100.  Motorcycle 
tires  $3.  Automobile  tires  $3.  Best  Motorcycle 
belts  $5.  Second-hand  bicycles  $5.  Tandems  $20. 
Old  Motorcycles  taken  in  trade,  highest  prices 
allowed  for  them.  Swap  in  yours.  Deninger, 
The  Price  Cutter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


36-FT,  BOAT,  hunter  cabin  forward,  glass 
cabin  aft;  Palmer  motor,  Al  shape;  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  Burford,  44  West  62d  St.,  N.  Y. 

15,000  ACRES  rich  corn  land  in  Southeast  Mis¬ 
souri  drainage  district.  Very  easy  terms.  Rich¬ 
ard  Boyden,  Neelyville,  Missouri. 

FOR  SALE. — At  Train  Island,  located  in  Lake 
Superior  between  Marquette  and  Munising,  and 
only  one  mile  from  mainland.  This  island  con¬ 
tains  over  106  acres  and  is  an  ideal  site  for  a 
Summer  resort  fishing  club  or  fox  ranch.  This 
island  is  timbered  and  a  bargain  at  my  price, 
$4,000,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  terms.  W.  W. 
Smith,  Au-Train,  Mich.  1 1 

CALIFORNIA,  little  farms  near  Los  Angeles 
for  sale,  easy  payments.  Write  E.  R.  Waite, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

ORANGE,  grapefruit  and  avocado  groves,  vege¬ 
tables,  rich  lands,  lots,  bungalows;  big  profits; 
fine  winter  climate.  Buy  a  farm,  grove,  lot  or 
home;  also  fishermen’s  and  hunters’  paradise. 

C.  C.  Ausherman  &  Co.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

BARGAIN. — Forty  acres:  eighteen  acres  cleared 
and  fenced,  5  acres  planted  and  fenced  hog-tight. 
New  four-room  bungalow,  chicken-house  and  well; 
one  cow,  two  pigs,  30  chickens,  $1,700.00.  $800.00 

cash,  balance  long  term.  Good  land.  Three  crops 
per  year.  Box  500,  Leesburg,  Florida. 

FARMING  pays  here — three  crops  a  year.  Prod- 
duce  food — be  comfortable,  independent.  County 
Land  Exchange,  Leesburg,  Florida. 

BELGIAN  HARES — Best  on  the  market.  Well 
bred.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  Ralph  Pilking- 
ton,  617  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Grand  View  Hotel,  Eustis,  Florida,  doing  profit¬ 
able  year-round  business;  successful  tourist  sea¬ 
son  just  ended;  building  centrally  located,  has 
spacious  verandas,  87  sleeping  rooms;  42  with 
connecting  bath,  48  newly  furnished.  Eustis, 
largest  town  in  Lake  county,  is  tourist  and  com¬ 
mercial  center;  fishing,  golf,  motoring,  tennis; 
many  miles  hard  surface  roads;  good  train  service. 
For  particulars  address  J.  F.  Mayer,  owner, 
Eustis,  Florida. 


TAXIDERMY 

TWO  SPLENDID  MOOSEHEADS— magnificent 
specimens,  40  to  50-inch  spread;  good  color;  will 
sell  both  for  $150.00;  prospective  purchaser  can 
deposit  purchase  price  with  Forest  &  Stream, 
and  heads  will  be  sent  on  approval — money  to 
be  returned  if  heads  are  not  satisfactory.  E.  W. 
Loveojy,  Lowell,  Mass, 


TAXIDERMIST  WORK  to  order;  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  fish,  gameheads,  rugwork.  Price  list  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  M.  J,  Hofmann,  1818 
Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WANTED 


FOREST  &  STREAM  Back  Numbers  Wanted: 

Volume  81.  No.  1  July  6th,  1913. 

Volume  82.  No.  15  April  11th,  1914. 

Volume  83.  No.  21  Nov.  21st,  1914. 

Volume  83.  No.  26  Dec.  26th,  1914. 

Address  stating  condition  and  price,  R.  W.  Tower, 
Curator  of  Books  and  Publications,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  72d  St.  and  Central 
Park  West,  N.  Y.  City. 


ADVERTISER  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

copy  of  the  following  books:  Canoe  and  Camp 
Cookery,  by  “Seneca”;  Canoe  Handling,  by  Vaux; 
Canoe  and  Boat  Building,  by  Stephens;  Fly 
Tying,  by  J.  Harrington  Keene.  Give  price  and 
condition  of  books.  Buyer  Box  16,  FOREST  & 
STREAM.  9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT  PERSONAL  SHOPPING  SERVICE 

and  advice.  I  can  buy  better  and  cheaper  than 
you  can  anything  in  sporting  goods  line.  No 
charge  for  service.  Bob  White,  307  West  137th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS— Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal.  1-18 

GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  for  sale.  Free  trial. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardisse,  Route  5,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas.  12-17 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US— We  pay  you 

big  prices  and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More 
profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  hundred.  Contract,  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  price  lists  10  cents.  Animals  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Horne’s  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (5-18) 

FC7Fl\/f  A  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
0id  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars 
and  free  samples*  Eczema  Remedy  Company, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (3-18) 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS— No  limit; 
$12.00  hundred,  $1.50  dozen.  English  Caller  eggs, 
$3.00  dozen.  Mail  draft.  F.  Breman  Co.,  Den- 
ville,  III.  9-17 

FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


WANTED — Large  Mouth  Bass  of  any  size  and 
crappies  for  stocking  a  pond.  E,  S.  Atwater, 
P.  O.  Box  306,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TROUT,  native,  German  brown  and  rainbow, 
all  sizes  for  stocking.  Write  for  prices.  Willowe- 
moc  Creek  Hatchery,  De  Bruce,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  R.  E.  Hayford,  Supt.  (12-17) 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING.  Brook  Trout  for 
stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  (9-17) 

.  WANTED — Small  mouthed  Black  Bass  of  any 
size  for  planting  in  private  pond.  Address 
George  Clark,  Mumford,  N,  Y.  (9-17) 


SHOPPING  SERVICE 


BOOKS,  GUNS,  DOGS,  CLOTHING,  FISHING 

tackle,  boats,  tennis,  golf.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
write  me.  Moose  hunting,  fishing,  bear,  quail, 
grouse.  I  know  good  places.  Don’t  go  until 
you  write  me.  Bob  White,  307  West  137th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N,  Y. 

KENNEL  MART 


POINTER  PUPPIES — Bred  from  natural  bird 
dogs,  greatest  registered  field-trial  and  shooting 
blood.  Nobody  ever  raised  smoother,  better,  bred, 
marked  and  cared  for  puppies.  Four  months 
old.  Photos,  pedigrees.  Must  sell.  Your  price 
is  mine.  Stanley  Murray,  Rockport,  Ind. 

REGISTERED  POINTERS,  SETTERS  AND 
HOUNDS — Trained  dogs  and  puppies.  Will  ex¬ 
change  for  anything  or  cheaper  for  cash.  State 
wants.  Guilford  Kennel,  Colfax,  N.  C.  8-17 


FOR  SALE — Foxhounds  trained  and  untrained. 
All  trained  dogs  on  thirty  days’  trial.  L.  E. 

Essex,  Edinburg,  Ind.  (12-17) 


COONHOUNDS,  big  game  hounds,  rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  Dogs.  Catalog  4c. 

Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn. 


REGISTERED  WALKER  FOXHOUNDS,  pup¬ 
pies  sired  by  full  brother  champion  Ed.  $10.00 
each.  Bred  female  ferrets.  Book  for  stamps, 
t  ne’s  Whiethall,  Wis.  (Aug.  17) 

Additional  KENNEL  Ads.  on  page  383. 


Every  month  thousands  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  towns,  some  on  the  farms  and  others 
at  the  end  of  blazed  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  your  own  heart, 
they  like  the  things  you  like,  and  most  of  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods’ 
reels,  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  PLACE”  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  service  to  its  readers.  The 
items,  of  things  to  sell  or  trade,  are  just  as  interesting  as  news  notes  and  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  four  (4)  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  message  to  our  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  outfit,  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  something  you  want 
don’t  forget  that  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  help  you. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


SOMETHING  MORE  ON  FISHING 

IN  THE  BIG  HORN  COUNTRY 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Being  interested  in  your  magazine  and 
the  big  outdoors,  and  seeing  a  letter  re¬ 
questing  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
Big  Horn  country,  I  am  contributing  my 
“bit.” 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Birch’s  inquiry  as  to 
the  ice  being  out  of  the  lakes,  it  is  out  now 
[May  31]  but  the  snow  isn’t  out  of  the 
hills  so  that  fishing  in  the  lakes  is  advisable 
sport  before  July  1.  Though  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  I  have  already  this  month  taken  some 
beauties  weighing  up  to  five  pounds.  As 
a  lure  I  used  a  small  Bull  Dog  spinner, 
using  a  six-ounce  split-bamboo  rod  with 
a  medium  size  mottled  silk  line — of  not 
less  than  fifty  yards  as  the  water  is  very 
swift  out  here  and  plenty  of  line  must  be 
in  reserve. 

Flies  best  suited  to  this  country  are 
Royal  and  California  Coachman,  Black 
Gnat;  any  hackle,  Black,  Gray  or  Brown; 
Professor,  Queen  of  the  Water,  and  Silver 
Doctor.  Of  course  there  are  others  also. 
Good  three  and  six-foot  leaders  of  any 
standard  make  are  needed.  We  use  both 
the  dry  and  wet  flies  and  both  are  very  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  clothing.  With 
a  good  tent  and  blankets,  and  plenty  of 
good  footwear  for  changing,  you  are  o.  k. 
The  flies  won’t  bother  you  to  speak  of. 

I  do  lots  of  fishing  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  which  is  my  home.  I  trust  some¬ 
one  may  read  this  and  be  interested.  I  can 
catch  my  limit  of  trout,  from  now  ’til  Oc¬ 
tober  is,  each  day.  C.  E.  Stites. 

Powell,  Wyo. 

[Mr.  Powell  has  kindly  offered  to  fur¬ 
nish  further  and  detailed  information  about 
the  Big  Horn  country  to  readers  especially 
interested,  if  they  will  write  to  him  at  his 
address,  given  above.] 


“WAR  BUNNIES”  ARE  ALMOST 
AN  EPIDEMIC  IN  MISSOURI 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  by 
John  O’Sullivan  in  the  April  number  of 
Forest  and  Stream  concerning  the  horned 
rabbit  or  “war  bunny”  trapped  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  I  Avish  to  advise  the  OAvner  of  this 
specimen  that  by  coming  down  to  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  I  believe  he 
can  secure  a  variety  of  similar  specimens, 
and  at  an  outlay  much  below  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  first  one  I  ever  saw,  I  killed  about 
tAventy  years  ago.  The  head  was  literally 
covered  Avith  horns,  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  eye  was  almost  closed.  I  haAre  killed 
many  of  them  since. 

However  these  groAvths  do  not  always 
take  the  form  of  horns,  but  appear  much 


like  Avarts  sometimes  seen  on  cattle  and 
ahvays  appear  on  the  head  or  belly  or 
betAveen  the  hind  legs — neArer  on  the  back. 
I  have  skinned  many  rabbits  affected  with 
these  growths,  Avhich  are  of  a  scaly  nature, 
but  contrary  to  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  experience 
have  neArer  found  any  sign  of  their  being 
attached  to  the  flesh  or  bone,  as  they  came 
off  readily  Avith  the  skin. 

The  affection  has  become  so  general  in 
this  vicinity  as  to  cause  people  to  discard 
rabbit  as  an  article  of  food  almost  entirely. 
It  may  not  affect  the  flesh  but  the  idea  of 
eating  them  is  distasteful.  The  cause  of 
these  groAvths  has  been  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture  for  a  long  time,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  a  scientific  explanation  of  them. 

L.  W.  Andrew. 

922  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

[An  interesting  explanation  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  “horns,”  by  a  San  Antonio 
physician,  Avas  published  in  Forest  and 
Stream  for  June,  page  261.] 


THE  WAR  BUNNIES  UNKNOWN 

IN  HOLT  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  read  the  article  about  the  “war  bunny 
in  the  April  Forest  and  Stream,  by  John 
O’Sullivan,  of  O’Neill,  Neb.  I  have  never 
heard  of  or  seen  a  specimen  like  this, 
though  I  have  done  lots  of  hunting  on  the 
Red  Bird,  Black  Bird,  Dry  Creek  and  Elk- 
horn  rivers,  out  in  Holt  County,  Neb. — in 
T904,  1905,  1906 — and  have  shot  lots  of 
rabbits. 

I  found  many  of  them  with  a  wart  from 
a  half  to  two  inches  long.  Mostly  these 
Avould  be  found  extending  out  from  be¬ 
hind  their  ears  or  around  their  noses. — But 
you  could  pull  them  off  like  you  would  a 
scab. 

I  could  never  find  out  nor  have  I  seen 
anyone  who  could  explain  what  caused 
these  warts.  And  out  there  in  Holt 
county  is  the  only  place  where  I  ever 
found  them.  E.  E.  Laavrence. 


GOOD  SPORT  IN  MAINE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream'. 

On  May  21st  Charles  and  Thomas  Phair, 
of  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  caught  in  the 
Thoroughfare  salmon  pool,  near  Titus 
Home  Camps,  fifteen  land-locked  salmon — 
the  largest  Aveighing  six  pounds.  On  May 
24th,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tarbell,  of 
Smyrna,  Me.,  on  a  fishing  trip  at  Titus 
Home  Camps,  caught  eleven  good  salmon. 

Eagle  Lake,  Me.  G.  W.  Cooper. 

FRONT-PAGE  DR.  JAMISON! 

Will  Dr.  Jamison,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
Forest  and  Stream  reader,  kindly  send 
his  name  to  the  Editorial  Desk,  office  of 
Forest  and  Stream,  9  East  40th  street 
New  York  City?  Another  reader  Avants 
to  get  in  touch  Avith  him. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
FLORIDA  CATCH  DOG 

(continued  from  page  359) 

the  pine  timber.  They  preferred  him  to 
portraiture,  and  without  an  apology  they 
lit  out  after  him  with  those  great  soft- 
footed  bounds  that  always  stir  in  your 
heart  the  hunting  blood. 

Most  biologists  will  say  that  the  persis¬ 
tent  prepotent  hound  qualities  I  speak  of 
Avere  probably  not  produced  originally  by 
use  of  the  animal  or  at  any  rate  cannot 
noAV  be  produced  by  use  or  by  anything 
men  can  contrive.  Acquired  qualities,  they 
say,  cannot  be  inherited.  The  high  quali¬ 
ties  admired  or  desired  exist  in  the  germ 
plasm  and  are  carried  on  only  by  heredity, 
becoming  latent  noAV  and  then  and  then 
again  appearing ;  all  that  so-called  breed¬ 
ing  does  is  to  pick  out  these  appearing  in¬ 
stances — the  individuals  with  these  quali¬ 
ties — and  for  the  sake  of  profit  or  to  de¬ 
lude  your  rivals  you  can  frame  a  theory  or 
pedigree  as  to  how  they  came  about. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  mating  of  two  ani¬ 
mals  of  high  quality  does  not  necessarily 
produce  high  quality  offspring;  and  when 
it  does  the  type  cannot  always  be  contin¬ 
ued.  It  is  sometimes  continued  by  in- 
breeding  ;  mating  brothers  and  sisters  or 
grandfather  and  granddaughter.  This  suc¬ 
ceeds  for  a  time  until  suddenly  degeneracy 
is  reached  (in-and-in  breeding,  it  is  then 
called)  and  the  offspring — in  the  case  of 
dogs — is  born  stone  deaf  or  with  Aveak 
spine  or  incurable  ricketts,  or  with  mere 
good-for-nothingness. 

Of  course  very  high  quality  in  a  family 
or  strain  is  necessarily  likely  to  fail  after  a 
time,  simply  because  it  is  abnormally  high 
—higher  than  the  general  type  of  the  race. 
The  Hav  of  diminishing  returns  comes  in 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Nature.  Or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  put,  there  is  a  provision  of  Na¬ 
ture  which  prevents  trees  from  groAving 
up  into  the  sky. 

There  Avas  probably  a  good  chance  in  the 
development  of  the  Florida  catch  dogs  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  for  the  biologists  to 
gather  some  facts  about  heredity  and  ac¬ 
quired  qualities.  They  missed  another 
good  chance  in  the  development  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  dog.  I  am  not  altogether 
inclined  to  accept  unqualifiedly  the  usual 
theory  that  acquired  qualities  cannot  be  in¬ 
herited.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some¬ 
times  they  are  inherited.  But  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  the  development  of  the  Florida 
dog,  so  far  as  I  have  learned  about  it,  looks 
as  if  it  had  thus  far  been  merely  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  individuals  Avith  the  qualities  de¬ 
sired,  and  not  a  development  by  use. 

Among  the  dogs  they  had  on  hand  it 
was  discovered  that  a  feAv — very  few — 
Avould  of  their  own  accord,  Avhen  encour¬ 
aged  but  with  very  little  of  Avhat  is  called 
training,  seize  and  hold  a  bull  by  the  nose, 
and  soon  learn  to  keep  cattle  in  line  or 
drive  them  by  this  sort  of  attack  or  the 
threat  of  it.  The  dogs  that  Avould  do  this 
all  had  a  general  resemblance  to  one  an¬ 
other,  strongly  resembled  one  another  in 
color,  and  were  more  apt  to  be  found  in 
a  cross  of  cur  with  hound.  How  far  mat¬ 
ing  good  dogs  of  this  sort  perpetuated  the 
desired  qualities  and  whether  the  qualities 
increased  Avith  use  and  were  carried  in 
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their  increased  form  by  heredity,  are  the 
points  that  should  have  been  investigated. 
Such  an  investigation,  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  would  have  to  cover  an  immense 
number  of  instances. 

LOOKED  at  in  a  general  way,  apart 
from  the  high  science  of  the  biolo¬ 
gists,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  efforts 
of  the  Florida  cattlemen  in  feeling  their 
way  to  the  sort  of  dog  they  wanted,  awak¬ 
ened  certain  old  qualities  of  the  mighty 
past,  associated  with  a  certain  color.  The 
question  also  arises,  whether  the  dogs  they 
called  curs  were  not  largely  of  hound 
blood.  In  a  wilderness  country,  where 
hounds  had  been  used  for  a  hundred  years 
or  more,  so-called  curs  one  would  suppose 
would  naturally  be  strongly  infused  with 
hound.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many 
of  the  cattle  dogs  have  more  hound  blood 
in  them  than  their  owners  suppose.  Not  a 
few  of  them  will  slow-trail  a  deer,  and 
show  other  evidences  of  strong  scenting 
and  hunting  power.  Some  of  them  how¬ 
ever  cannot  hunt,  and  their  owners  have 
to  keep  a  hound  for  hunting. 

I  tried  last  winter  to  get  snap  shot  pho¬ 
tographs  of  catch  dogs  and  walked  or  rode 
a  horse  many  miles  in  these  efforts,  quail 
hunting  on  the  way  with  Saxon  to  keep 
the  house  boat  supplied  with  game.  I  met 
with  many  disappointments.  Some  fine 
dogs  that  I  had  known  were  dead  and 
some  photographs  turned  out  badly,  be¬ 
cause  I  could  not  get  the  films  developed 
soon  enough.  The  excellent  stock  of  dogs 
that  had  belonged  to  Elijah  Godwin  in  his 
lifetime  I  found  was  no  more.  The  old 
bitch  that  had  produced  such  good  puppies 
had  been  killed  by  a  rattler— and  one  of 
her  recent  offspring  that  had  been  kept 
was  killed  last  summer  by  a  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning — which  at  the  same  time  killed  two 
men  and  their  horses.  Men,  dogs  and 
horses  were  found  lying  dead  together  be¬ 
neath  a  tree;  one  of  the  men  was  Mr. 
Godwin’s  grandson. 

In  one  of  these  excursions  I  came  across 
a  curious  piece  of  backwoods  surgery.  It 
is  a  digression  from  the  dogs,  but  shows 
the  environment  in  which  they  live.  The 
man  I  visited  had  the  day  before  trod  on 
a  rusty  nail,  which  went  through  his  foot. 

In  the  city  he  would  have  been  hurried  to 
the  hospital  in  great  alarm.  But  many 
miles  from  doctors  and  accustomed  to  rely 
on  himself,  he  made  light  of  it.  He  ham¬ 
mered  out  a  lead  bullet  thin,  made  a  small 
hole  in  the  center  of  it  and  bandaged  this 
on  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  with  the  hole 
opposite  the  orifice  of  the  wound.  The 
top  of  the  foot  he  kept  bathed  in  turpen¬ 
tine.  The  lead,  he  said,  was  a  great  thing 
to  draw  the  rust  poison  from  the  wound ; 
and  he  was  hobbling  about  the  place  at¬ 
tending  to  odd  jobs  and  regretting  that  he 
could  not  ride  out  in  the  pine  woods  with 
me.  If  the  proof  of  good  surgery  is  the 
result,  his  method  has  passed  muster ;  for 
his  foot  healed  without  difficulty.  The 
pine  woods  air  was  the  real  surgeon,  I 
judge. 

The  picture  of  Ben  represents  a  very  - 
promising  young  catch  dog;  only  a  year 
old.  He  has  already  held  several  cattle. 

He  has  some  white  coloring  across  his  _ 
shoulders,  which  I  do  not  like ;  but  some 
of  them  have  it. 

I  saw  a  catch  dog  called  Jake  who  is 
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BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner — 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U,  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his 
eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed, 
urine  high  colored  and  frequently 
passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time 
you  look  at  him — eating  grass  won’t 
help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  for¬ 
mula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make 
a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for 
dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and 
those  that  are  recovering  from 
distemper  or  are  affected  with 
mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 


If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs, 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 


THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. ;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPPIES,  by  Quaker  Ridge 
bam.  Also  a  female  in  whelp  by  Rockcliffe  Uncle 
Sam.  Yorkville  Kennels,  174  East  82d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 


hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20 
field.  Pa. 


(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo- 
Ship  bitches  to  Pitts- 


BABBLEBROOK 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  - 


KENNELS 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


WIREHAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFON  PUPS. 

From  best  field  trial  and  bench  winning  blood 
in  America.  Price  $50  to  $100.  L.  Predmore, 
R.  D.  1,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Coon,  fox,  wolfhounds,  pointers, 
trained  dogs.  Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamps  for 

reply.  Norman  Crawford,  Downing,  Mo. 


FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  all  ages.  Prices 
reasonable.  Trained  where  game  is  abundant.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H,  (12-17) 


FOR  SALE,  Lady  Glad  Stone,  a  beautiful  Eng¬ 
lish  setter  bitch  broken,  registered  No.  85816 
Sire.  Paliachos  Pal,  81792,  Dam  White  Stone 
Queen  B,  80676.  Price  $25.00.  Apply  Jack  W. 
Harris,  Box  18,  Arner,  Ontario. 


COONHOUNDS,  foxhounds  and  rabbit  hounds. 
Trial  allowed  on  trained  dogs;  list  free.  Mt. 
Yonah  Farm  Kennels,  Cleveland,  Ga. 


COUNT  GLADSTONE  GLAD— Noted  Bench  and 
Field  Trial  Winner  and  producer.  Last  son  of 
Ladys  Count  Gladstone  available.  Will  only 
allow  few  more  bitches  before  taking  out  of 
public  stud.  R.  L.  Keesler,  Harrisville,  Pa. 


BEAGLE  AND  RABBITHOUND  PUPPIES, 

S3. 50  up.  Broken  stock  cheap.  Trial.  George 
Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Female  Beagle  Hound,  6  mos.  old. 
Guaranteed  Pedigree.  $12.00.  De  Kyte,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Setter  of  Painter  Puppies,  com¬ 
bining  the  hlood  of  Rip  Rap  Jingo  and  Hessen, 
sire  GyD  Hessen,  elegible  to  registry.  Photos. 

W.  0.  Gilbert,  Wilton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Airedale  puppies,  rugged  Northern 
gfiown  youngsters;  splendidly  bred;  desirable 
type  and  character.  Prices  $12  to  $20.  Rev. 
Wm.  J.  Macaulay,  Trempelaeu,  Wis. 


HOUNDS — Fox,  Wolf,  Coon,  Rabbit  hound,  ped¬ 
igreed  and^  elegible  to  registry;  broke  dogs  sent 
on  10  days’  trial  with  money  back  guarantee.  A 
fine  lot  of  puppies  now  ready  for  shipment. 

Otis  Slater  &  Sons,  Oconee,  Ill. 


MANGE 

Eczema  Remedy 


Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured 
or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  describing  the  trouble. 
Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

tf 


PEKINGESE  FOR  SALE  and  at  stud  for  $10. 
Jhe  famous  Red  To-To  and  We  Sun,  shortest 
face  Biscuit  in  America.  Yorkville  Kennels, 
174  E.  82d  St.,  New  York. 

HOUNDS — All  kinds,  big  catalogue  ten  cents. 
Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky;  (9-17) 
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Say 

SPRATT’S 

In  asking  you  definitely  to  say 
“Spratt’s”  when  buying  DOG, 
POULTRY,  or  CAGE  BIRD 
FOODS,  we  are  asking  you  to  accept 
our  guarantee  of  the  dependability, 
purity,  and  excellence  of  all  our  pro¬ 
ductions. 

NO  FANCY-NAMED  FOOD  is  of  our  manufacture  un¬ 
less  coupled  with  our  name  and  trade  mark  X. 

Write  for  samples  and  send  stamp  for  catalogue  which 
contains  much  valuable  information  regarding  care, 
rearing,  etc. 

SPRATT'S  PATENT  LIMITED  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Montreal. 

Factory  also  in  London,  England. 


Gregmore  Farm  Kennels 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TRY  OUT 
YOUR  FIELD  TRIAL  PROSPECTS 

or  thoroughly  train  your  shooting  dogs. 
We  have  the  birds  to  work  on  and  the 
country  to  train  over.  Send  us  your 
dogs  and  we  will  convince  you  that  you 
and  your  dog  have  received  honest 
treatment.  KNEEDLER  &  UTER- 
MANN,  Hutton  Valley,  Mo. 


Use  Perfection  Dog  Food 
At  Our  Expense 

Send  $4.00  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and 
if  not  the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  youi 
money  will  be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  re¬ 
turn  freight.  Cooked,  ready  to  feed;  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration — feeding  instructions  sent  with 
each  shipment.  Order  to-day 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  K 
165  Gladstone  Ave. ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Factory,  Battle  Creek 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 
offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


Pointers 

and 

Setters  . 

*■* 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


a  result  of  crossing  bulldog  on  hound. 

This  sort  of  dog  is  liked  by  some  of 
the  cattlemen,  and  Jake  is  said  to  be  a 
good  one  of  his  kind.  His  grandfather 
was  a  white  bulldog;  possibly  a  bull  ter¬ 
rier,  but  it  makes  no  difference.  Jake  him¬ 
self  is  black-and-tan  and  when  you  first 
look  at  him  the  hound  appearance  predom¬ 
inates.  It  shows  again  the  prepotence  of 
the  black-and-tan  hound,  that  it  should  so 
cofnpletely  ignore  the  white  bulldog  grand¬ 
father.  On  closer  inspection  Jake’s  stolid, 
rather  sullen,  disposition  shows  the  effect 
of  the  grandfather;  and  his  ears  and  gen¬ 
eral  formation  are  somewhat  off  the  hound 
type.  He  has  no  hunting  instinct;  grand- 
daddy  killed  that.  He  may  be  a  good  cat¬ 
tle  holder ;  but  I  do  not  like  him — no  bull¬ 
dog  cross  for  me. 

I  secured  a  fairly  good  picture  of  a  dog 
called  Buck,  as  he  stood  out  on  the  prairie 
one  day.  He  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Hicks, 
near  Fort  Kissimmee — and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  finer  specimen  of  the  real 
breed :  no  bulldog  or  rottenness  of  any 
kind  in  him.  Though  Mr.  Hicks  says  he 
is  nearly  all  cur,  as  they  call  it,  he  evi¬ 
dently  has  a  good  deal  of  hound  in  him. 
He  will  slow-trail  a  deer,  and  hunt  a  coon 
or  anything  else.  He  has  a  heavy  scar  on 
his  flank  where  a  bad  bull  he  tackled  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  him  with  his  horn,  and  al¬ 
most  let  out  his  intestines,  throwing  Buck 
over  his  other  horn.  Buck  in  that  position 
retained  the  nose  grip  for  a  moment  or 
two,  but  was  soon  shaken  loose.  Then,  in 
spite  of  his  wound,  he  rushed  in  again  and 
secured  a  grip  which  brought  the  bull  to 
most  peaceful  terms. 

Buck  is  of  a  beautiful  light  tan  color, 
glossy,  with  health  and  vigor,  and  with 
the  usual  black  markings  ’round  eyes  and 
jaws.  He  is  the  quietest  gentlest  citizen 
you  ever  saw,  and  on  the  slightest  approach 
from  a  human  being  will  smile  all  over  his 
face.  His  intelligence  is  most  varied  and 
remarkable.  From  one  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  it  is  said  he  will  obey  whispered  com¬ 
mands;  and  his  fearlessness  is  perfect. 
They  are  a  little  worried  about  him  at 
times,  because  his  sense  of  guardianship 
of  property  and  the  family  is  so  intense 
that  a  very  slight  indication  would  lead 
him  to  rush  at  a  human  being  as  he  would 
at  a  bull.  He  does  not  bark  at  strangers 
coming  to  the  house,  but  watches  them  in¬ 
tently. 

He  is  a  delightful  companion ;  and  if  you 
were  camping  out  alone  and  had  Buck — 
well,  you  would  not  be  alone.  You  could 
roll  yourself  in  your  blanket  at  night  as¬ 
sured  that  you  had  a  sentinel  whose  nose 
and  ears  never  slept,  and  whose  fury  of 
defence  could  be  ended  only  with  his  life. 


MAKING  A  MEAT  DOG 

MUCH  has  been  writtefi  about  training 
and  developing  the  high  class  field 
trial  dog,  the  specialist  that  is  useless  to 
the  mixed  bag  sportsman.  In  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream  will  be 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
training  the  plain  ordinary  every  day 
“meat  dog,”  whether  pointer,  setter  or 
griffon — the  dog  which  will  hunt  all  day 
and  every  day,  and  be  as  useful  in  the 
thickets  after  woodcock  as  he  is  in  the 
woodlands  after  grouse. 


I 


YOU  CAN  GET  THESE  FAMOUS  DRISCOLE  PICTURES 
FREE  BY  SUBSCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


THESE  TWO  MAGNIFICENT  masterpieces  by  Driscole  mounted 
on  bristol  art  board  (size  11  x  14  inches)  without  lettering,  other 
than  the  artist’s  signature,  will  be  mailed  free  of  additional  cost,  to  any¬ 
one  sending  $1.50  for  a  yearly  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

DON’T  FAIL  to  take  advantage  of  this  money  saving  offer.  The 
single  copy  price  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  be  increased 
to  20  cents  commencing  with  the  September  number  and  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  will  be  increased  to  $2.00  in  the  near  future. 

PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
by  sending  $1.50  now  and  their  subscription  will  be  extended  one 
year  beyond  the  present  prepaid  period.  Address  all  orders  to: 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NINE  EAST  FORTIETH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Model  12 

Hammerless  Shotgun 
Extra  Light  Weight 

Made  in  12,  16  and  20  Gauges 

This  is  the  gun  that  is  supplant¬ 
ing  other  makes  of  repeaters, 
both  in  the  field  and  at  the  traps 
on  account  of  its  extreme  light 
weight,  wonderful  durability  and 
great  shooting  qualities.  Being 
constructed  entirely  of  nickel 
steel,  it  combines  minimum 
weight  with  maximum  strength ; 
while  its  trim  design,  fine  balance, 
and  safe  and  sure  action,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Ask  any 
dealer  to  show  you  one  of  them. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING 
ARMS  COMPANY 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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SAY,  MISTER 
HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 


IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  star¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him — 


Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent’s  Condition  Pills  Will 


They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are  re¬ 
covering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or 
some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them. 


Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 


THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Books  for  Sportsmen 


ISI^A^NOUNCEME1NT  PRESENTS  a  choice 
£?«I£C3[ION  OF  USEFUL  and  authorita¬ 
tive  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 


PRICES  ON  ALL  BOOKS  INCLUDES  DELIVERY  CHARGES 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers 
the  history,  breeding  and  training  of  .these 
useful  dogs.  It  is  the  latest  ana  best  book 
on  the  subject. 

Those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  train  their 
dogs  to  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  either  as 
companions  or 
for  hunting  will 
find  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  prac¬ 
tical  instructions 
on  the  subjects  of 
general  training, 
retrieving,  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving, 
and  work  on 
squirrels,  rabbits, 
partridges,  etc. 

There  are  im¬ 
portant  chapters 
devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding, 
kennel  manage¬ 
ment,  preparation 
for  and  handling 
in  the  show  ring, 
diseases  and  treat¬ 
ment  and  many  hints  and  instructions  of  great 
value  .  to  breeders  and  owners.  Price,  in 
cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 


By  WM,  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been 
covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and  the 

practical  side  of 
wing-shooting,  gun 
fitting,  the  master 
eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important 
questions  have  been 
treated  in  a  way  that 
will  enablie  either 
the  expert  or  the 
amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting 
with  a  gun  that  fits 
him  and  how  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  one  that 
does.  The  secrets  of 
success  in  trap  shoot¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  in  flight 
of  the  quail,  the 
jacksnipe,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  the  ruffled 
grouse  and  the  duck 
family  are  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  way  that 
will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shooting 
Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  covered  and  the  important  lessons  are 

i  1 1  u  s  trated  by 
photographs  from 
life.  It  is  a  book 
well  calculated  to 
enable  the  ama¬ 
teur  to  become  a 
successful  train¬ 
er  and  handler. 

There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  The  Art 
of  Training,  Set¬ 
ters  vs.  Pointers, 
Selection  of  Pup¬ 
pies,  Naming 
Dogs,  Nomencla- 
t  u  r  e,  Training 
Implement,  Know 
Thyself,  First 
Lessons,  Yard 
Breaking,  Point¬ 
ing  Instinct, 
Backing,  Ranging. 
Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults 
and  Vices.  Condi¬ 
tioning,  Don’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Prices,  cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA 


This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of  forty 
piates  measuring  9%  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by  J. 
L.  Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F.  Denton.  Sportsmen 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  the  '  cheap  and  fanciful 
chromos  so  frequently  circulated,  will  delight  in  this  superb 
collection  of  modern  sporting  art. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing, 
and  make  most  suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library, 
den,  or  any  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  Our  Special  Price  $2.00 


THE  CAMPERS  OWN  BOOK 

Written  By  Experts 

This  splendid,  authoritative  volume,  every  line  of  which  is  written 
by  experts,  consists  of  194  pages  and  15  handsome,  full  page  illustrations 
and  charts. 

Its  contents  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  camping 
and  camp  life,  and  the  following  special  contributions: 

“Horse  Sense”  in  the  Woods . By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Comfort  in  Camps . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

Suggestions  for  the  Sportsman’s  Outfit...  By  A.  K.  P.  Hardey  and 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 

Canoes  and  Canoeing . By  Edward  Breck 

What  To  Do  If  Lost . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

The  Black  Bass  and  His  Ways . By  Tarleton  Bean 

Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout . By  Clias.  Bradford 

Field  Taxidermy  (with  charts) . By  J.  W.  Edward 

Pointers  for  Anglers . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Photographic  Hints . By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

Don’t  fail  to  send  immediately  for  a  copy  of  this  handy  volume. 
It  will  surely  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  $2.00  book  pub¬ 
lished,  and  as  the  supply  is  limited,  we  recommend  that  you  send 
in  your  order  immediately. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST 


Dumb  Bell  of  Brookfield,  John  Taintor 

Foote  . $1.35 

The  Book  of  Eagles,  John  Taintor  Foote  .60 

Out  of  Doors,  Emerson  Hough .  1.35 

Let  Us  Go  Afield,  Emerson  Hough . 1.35 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Habits  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  Eugene  McCarthy  .  1.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Library 

Edition  .  3,75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Pocket 

Edition  .  4.25 

Bird-Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Our  Common  Birds,  Frank  M.  Chap¬ 
man  .  2.25 

Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  2.75 

Vacation  Camping  for  Girls,  Jeannette 
Marks  .  1.10 


The  Story  of  the  Trapper,  A.  C.  Laut . .  1.40 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies,  John 
Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford..  2.50 

Insect  Life,  John  Henry  Comstock .  2.00 

The  Book  of  Forestry,  F.  F.  Moon . 2.00 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  in  Disease, 

Wesley  Mills,  M.D .  2.50 

Art  of  Taxidermy,  John  Rowley .  2.25 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  3.25 

Through  Central  Africa,  James  Barnes..  4.00 

Big  Game  of  Africa,  R.  Tjader .  3.50 

Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 

Hunter,  Mishack  Browning  .  1.50 

Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in 

America,  Henry  Chase  .  1.25 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,  A.  Radcliffe 

Dugmore  .  2.00 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  S.  K. 
Hutton  .  3.50 


Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds, 

h.  I  orday  . 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa,  C.  H 

SEgnand  . * . '....' 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wiidnerness 

Road,  H.  A.  Bruce  . 

Complete  Science  of  Fly  Fishing  and 

Spinning,  Fred  G.  Shaw  . 

True  Stories  of  Great  Americans: 

Davy  Crockett  . 

Daniel  Boone  . 

Sam  Houston  . !!!!!'.!! 

Geo.  S.  Bryan  . i 

Hunting  Camps  in  Woods  and  Wilder¬ 
ness,  H.  Heskith  Prichard . . 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  Jessie  H. 

Bancroft  and  W m.  Dean  Pulvermacher. 
The  Way  to  Study  Birds,  John  Dryden 
Kuser  . 


3.50 

2.50 

1.50 

6.00 
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Your  Boy 
Should 
Know  How! 

Shooting  for  Boys 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins 

Author  of  “Manual  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy/'  etc. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  the  boy 
who  is  fascinated  with  guns  and 
their  mechanism — and  what  red- 
blooded  boy  is  not? — for  the  boy 
who  wants  to  be  a  dead  shot  like 
unto  Daniel  Boone  and  Buffalo  Bill ! 
The  author  believes  that  every  boy 
ought  to  be  a  shooter  and  that  shoot¬ 
ing  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world. 
He  says  to  the  boys:  “If  you  will 
learn  to  shoot  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  book,  you  will  be 
so  prepared  that  should  you  ever  be 
called  upon  to  protect  your  life,  your 
home  or  your  flag  you  will  be  able  to 
give  a  pretty  good  account  of  your¬ 
self.” 

An  Illustrated  Hand  Book 

“Shooting  for  Boys”  is  not  a  hunting  book, 
but  one  instructing  the  boy  how  to  attain 
good  markmanship.  An  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  various  old-time  weapons  is 
given  as  an  introduction  to  the  modern 
gun,  which  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
all  its  various  forms.  This  presentation 
of  the  guns  adapted  especially  to  the  boy’s 
use  is  supplemented  with  much  valuable 
and  detailed  instruction,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  shoot  correctly  and  accurately. 
Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  target  range  and  for  the  formation 
of  shooting  clubs  for  boys.  Dr.  C.  Ward 
Crampton,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
New  York  Public  Schools,  says  of  it:  “It 
is  a  useful  and  readable  handbook.” 

12  mo.  Bound  in  cloth.  Sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  $1.50  net.  Postage  10  cents 
extra. 


SPECIAL 

Forest  &  Stream 

Book  Department 

will  fill  your  order  for  $1.50  postage  pre¬ 
paid. 


UILDING  BOOKO 

for  the 

NATURALIST,  ^ 

CAMP  DWELLER  and  I 
HOME  BUILDER 


BUNGALOWS,  CAMPS  AND  MOUNTAIN  HOUSES 

By  Wm.  Phillips  Comstock  and  C.  E.  Schermerhorn. 

A.  I.  A. 

This  revised  edition  presents  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  thirty-two  different  architects,  a  special  article  on 
the  "Planning  of  the  Bungalow,"  and  a  plate  of 
twenty-two  different  schemes  for  laying  out  of  floor 
plans.  200  Illustrations,  80  designs,  120  pages.  Cloth. 
Price  $2.00. 

FARM  BUILDINGS— HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM 

By  W.  E.  Frudden,  Architect. 

A  booklet  of  practical  Information  for  the  rural 
carpenter  and  contractor.  Contents- — Introductory, 
General  Farm  Bams,  Hog  Houses,  Cribs  and  Gran¬ 
aries,  Poultij  Houses,  Miscellaneous  Farm  Buildings, 
Handy  Devices.  Farm  Fences  and  Farm  Houses. 
Paper.  Price  $1.00. 

RUMF0RD  FIREPLACES  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE 
MADE 

By  G.  Curtis  Gillespie,  M.E.,  Architect. 

Containing  Benjamin.  Count  of  Rumf  Orel's,  essay  on 
“Proper  Fireplace  Construction."  With  nearly  200 
Illustrations,  including  the  original  Itumford  draw¬ 
ings,  one  hundred  andiron  designs,  mantels  and  other 
details  and  fixtures.  One  12mo.  volume;  illuminated 
cover.  Price  $2.00. 


Postage  Prepaid. 

FREE — Catalogue  of  Architectural.  Scientific  and 
Technical  Books.  (04  pages.) 

FREE — Sample  copy  “Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing,”  a  magazine  devoted  to  Contem¬ 
porary  Architectural  Construction. 


THE  WM.  T.  COMSTOCK  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

23  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Zane  Grey  has  written  many  fine 
books,  but  here  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
He  has  written  of  wonderful  horses 
before,  but  Wildfire  outruns  them  all. 
He  has  written  often  of  men  and 
women  who  loved  adventure  and  had 
their  fill  of  it,  but  here  in  this  story 
of  a  Centaur  community  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  passions  of  his  characters 
are  as  natural  in  the  wild  country  in 
which  they  lived  as  the  adventures 
and  passions  told  of  primitive  peoples 
in  fabled  Greece. 

Published  by 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Price  $1.35 — Postage  Extra 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Book  Dept.  Price  $  1  ■  3  5  Postpaid 
9  East  40th  Street  New  York 


Two  Important 
Out-Door  Books 

Glacier 
National  Park 

Its  Trails  and  Treasures 
By  Katherine  S.  Bemis 

and 

Mathilda  E.  Holtz 

A  friendly  guide  to  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Playground” — the  only 
book  of  the  kind  on  Glacier 
Park,  America’s  new  Al¬ 
pine  wonderland,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
book  for  all  sportsmen,  all 
lovers  of  out  of  doors.  Fully 
illustrated  with  photographs 
and  containing  chapters  bn 
the  Alpine  flora  of  the  Park, 
Indian  legends,  etc. 

12  mo.  Net  $2.00 

Rifles 

and  Shotguns 

By  Warren  H.  Miller 

Editor  of  “Field  and  Stream,” 
author  of  “Camp  Craft,”  etc. 

On  the  art  of  rifle  and  shot¬ 
gun  shooting  for  big  game 
and  feathered  game;  present¬ 
ing  exactly  the  sort  of  prac¬ 
tical,  semi-technical  informa¬ 
tion  every  sportsman  needs 
and  should  possess.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
military  rifle,  military  shoot¬ 
ing  tests  and  the  curriculum 
of  the  National  Rifle  Associ¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Miller  discusses 
Rifle  Mechanics,  Sights  and 
Targets,  Trigger  Release, 
The  .22  Rifle,  Clay  Bird  Tar¬ 
gets,  Drop  Shooting,  Shot 

Gun  Mechanics,  Snap  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Aiming  at  Big  Game, 

Two  Rifles  for  the  Poor 

Man,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated 

with  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings.  Octavo.  Net  $2.00 

George  H.  Doran 
Company 

Publishers,  New  York 

Publishers  in  America  for 
Hodder  &  Stoughton 


Lean  forward 


Showing  49  Different  Models  Ranging  from  $3.50 
to  $25.00  Bristol  Rods  and  $7.50  to  $36.00  Meek 
and  Blue  Grass  Reels. 


THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

84  Horton  Street,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Pacific  Coast  Branch: 

PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO., 

717  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Casting 


Tournament 

Bait 


Bristol  rods  and  Meek  reels  are  winning  so  many 
prizes  in  fishing  and  casting  contests,  that  the  following 
expert  directions  are  given  in  order  that  all  intending 
contestants  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  methods  used  • 
by  the  most  experienced  and  successful  tournament 
casters. 

Take  position  facing  the  ringed  target,  which  will  be 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  with  a  center  ring  thirty  inches 
in  diameter  and  should  have  concentric  rings  twelve 
inches  apart.  Reel  up  the  line  till  the  bait  is  within  a 
foot  of  the  tip.  Press  your  thumb  firmly  upon  the  spool 
of  the  reel  at  the  left  side,  so  that  it  also  touches  the 
spool  end.  Turn  the  hand  until  the  palm  is  almost  down. 
(See  No.  i  position  below.) 

Lean  forward,  weight  on  left  foot,  and  point  at  the 
target  to  fix  direction  and  control.  Raise  the  rod  at 
arm’s  length,  gradually  bending  the  elbow  straight  over 
your  shoulder  (overhead  style,  not  the  old  fashioned 
underhand  or  side-swipe  style)  and  as  far  behind  as  you 
can  reach  naturally,  bending  the  body  backward  with 
the  weight  on  the  right  foot.  (See  No.  2  position.) 
Some  casters  raise  the  left  foot  six  or  eight  inches  and 
also  lift  the  left  hand  somewhat  like  a  shot  putter. 

Start  the  forward  cast  with  a  smooth,  half-pulling, 

half-pushing  motion,  which 
should  be  steadily  accel¬ 


erated,  and  finish  with  a  good,  sharp,  forward  turn  of 
the  wrist.  The  cast  should  end  with  the  rod  at  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  degrees.  (See  Third  Position,  above.) 

As  the  line  runs  out  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  is 
eased  off  gradually — but  never  entirely — and  the  spool 
must  stop  instantly  when  the  bait  strikes  the  target.  The 
pressure  of  the  thumb  must  always  keep  the  spool  from 
turning  faster  than  the  line  runs  out.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  snarls  and  back-lashes,  no  matter 
what  line  may  be  used.  When  reeling  in,  guide  and 
distribute  the  line  evenly  on  the  spool  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand. 

These  are  essentials ;  all  the  rest  is  practice — everlast¬ 
ing  practice. 

Meek  Tournament  Reel  No.  3,  full  jewel  (catalogue 
price  $33.00)  and  “Bristol”  De  Luxe  silk  wound,  full 
jewel  Bait  Casting  rod,  in  glove  leather  case,  with  extra 
tip  (catalogue  price  $25.00)  make  the  classiest  tourna¬ 
ment  outfit  in  the  whole  world  and  one  that  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  for  accuracy  and  distance. 

What  a  wonderful  Christmas  present  this  would  be 
for  a  fishing  “fan”!  Your  dealer  has  this  combination 
to  show  you,  or  can  order  it  for  you.  But  if  he  is  not 
that  progressive,  we  will  fill  your  order  by  mail  at  no 
extra  cost. 


Write  for  Illustrated  “Bristol”  and  Meek  Catalogues,  Free 
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No.  9 


OUTFITTING  FOR  BIG  GAME  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

A  PRACTICAL  ARTICLE  ON  HOW,  WHEN,  AND  WHERE  TO  GO, 

THE  MISTAKES  THAT  ARE  MADE  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM 


THE  writer  of  the  following  notes  lays 
no  claim  to  authorship ;  it  would  be 
strange  if  he  did,  since  his  life  from 
youth  up  to  the  half  century  mark,  has  been 
spent  in  hunting  and  trapping  with  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  use  a  pen.  There¬ 
fore  if  he  has  failed  to  express  himself 
clearly  to  sportsmen  readers,  they  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  reason  why. 

To  write  of  British  Columbia  as  a  whole 
— from  a  sporting  point  of  view — would 
require  a  volume  of  matter  in  detail,  in  fact 
it  would  be  impossible,  so  vast  are  its  half 
explored  solitudes  of  395,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  all  of  which  offer  more  or  less 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the  securing  of 
big  game  trophies.  I  will  therefore  con¬ 
fine  these  notes  to  one  particular  district 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cassiar 
and  Pacific  .  Coast,  will  cover  the  whole 
Province. 

This  district  is  the  East  Kootenay,  which 
lies  in  the  South-East  corner,  and  has  been 
selected  for  the  following  reasons — because 
it  carries  more  species  of  big  game  than 
any  other  known  territory  on  the  conti¬ 
nent;  offers  first-class  trout  fishing  on 
stream  and  lake ;  with  a  canoe  trip  of, 
roughly,  250  miles  down  one  river  and 
back  down  another  to  within  30  miles  of 
starting  point,  all  the  way  through  the 
heart  of  big  game,  fishing  and  wild-fowl 
shooting,  sections.  It  was  from  these  facts 
during  the  early  days  that  it  formed  the 
chief  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians,  many 
battles  being  fought  for  its  possession  by 
different  tribes.  Also  it  has  the  strongest 
Radium  Hot  Springs  at  present  known  to 
man,  with  several  Ochre  Mud  Springs  at 
the  head  of  Paint  Pot  Creek,  which  were 
resorted  to  by  Indians  many  days  distant 
for  war  paint  purposes,  hence  the  name. 
And  finally,  it  lies  nearest  to  all  Eastern 
and  South-Eastern  points  and  so  within 
reach  of  sportsmen  of  all  calibers.  Many 
parts  of  it  are  still  unmapped  and  un¬ 
known  to  anyone  but  a  few  trappers. 

The  man  who  enters  the  Rockies  for  the 


By  UBIQUE 

first  time  in  pursuit  of  its  large  and  varied 
fauna,  will  have  entered  a  new  world ;  and 
if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  hunting, 
broadly  speaking,  in  the  flat,  forested,  lake 
besprinkled  game  sections  of  the  East,  it  is 
strongly  suggested  here  that  he  leave  his 
experience  at  home — with  his  guide,  as  the 
conditions  of  terrain,  fauna,  mode  of  travel 
and  hunting,  equipment  and  guides,  are  en¬ 
tirely  opposite.  Outside  of  making  a  canoe 
trip  down  a  fast  mountain  stream  or  on 
placid  lake  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  canoe¬ 
ing,  all  game  is  explored  for  and  shot  on 
foot  in  the  face  of  such  natural  obstacles 
as :  Criss-crossed  down  timber  on  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  climbing  over  jagged  masses  of 
rock  and  through  tangled  underbrush,  up 
boulder-strewn  ravines,  across  “loose  shale 
and  slide  rock”  at  and  above  timber-line 


“Who  Goes  There” 


in  a  rarified  atmosphere,  that  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  calls  for  physical  soundness  as  a 
sine  qua  non. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  natural  obstacles  are  what 
has  protected  a  magnificent  head  of  game 
from  many  enemies  of  various  kinds — in¬ 
cluding  the  ubiquitous  Redman — down  the 
long  centuries  to  the  present  day,  and  will 
continue  to  protect  them  in  the  future  from 
half  civilized  whites,  despite  the  make- 
belief,  but  don’t-care — inefficient  efforts  of 
puny  legislators. 

All  travel  from  and  back  to  outfitting 
points  is  done  in  the  saddle  over  rough  pack 
and  game  trails,  that  lead  up  and  through 
passes,  across  marshes,  rapid  creeks  and 
swift  rivers,  and  in  some  cases  clean  up 
to  timber-line,  where  camp  may  be  pitched 
in  one  of  the  many  beautiful  park  mead¬ 
ows  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  From  this 
and  other  similar  camps  the  modus  op- 
erandi  of  exploring  for  and  stalking  the 
various  species  will  be  on  foot,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample :  From  one  to  three  thousand  feet 
above  camp  for — Sheep  and  Goat ;  in  the 
grassy  basins,  ravines  and  scrubby  timber 
around  camp  for — Grizzly,  Black  Bear, 
Cougar,  Mule  Deer,  (and  in  Sept.)  Bull 
Moose ;  below  camp  in  the  heavy  timber 
for — Wapiti ;  while  still  lower  until  the 
river  bottoms  are  reached  for — Virginian 
Deer,  (and  in  Oct.  and  Nov.)  Bull  Moose 
again. 

These  nine  varieties  have  their  habitat 
in  both  Ranges  running  parallel  with  the 
Kootenay  in  the  first  75  or  80  miles  of  its 
course,  while  the  tenth — Caribou — has  its 
habitat  in  the  Selkirk  Range  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Columbia  River.  These 
two  rivers  will  be  described  later  on. 

A  great  lawyer  once  said  that  genius  is 
simply  perspiration.  Probably;  but  the  big 
game  hunter  who  wants  to  become  suc¬ 
cessful  will  have  to  tack  on  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  front  of  the  lawyer’s  simple  rem¬ 
edy  or  go  home  empty-handed :  These  two 
simple  rules,  time  and  patience,  if  closely 
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observed  from  the  moment  the  hunting 
grounds  are  reached  until  success  is 
achieved,  are  worth  all  the  perspiration 
that  can  be  expended.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Big  game  cannot  be  explored  for 
and  secured  in  a  mountainous  country  on 
a  time  limit,  no  matter  how  abundant  the 
game,  or  how  experienced  the  guides;  yet 
these  two  rules,  so  necessary  to  success, 
are  entirely  overlooked  by  nine  out  of 
every  ten  present  day  hunters  who  visit 
the  Rockies.  Let  us  examine  the  trouble 
and  apply  the  remedy  further  on. 


THE  usual  expeditions,  being  limited 
to  time,  extra  men  and  horses  must  be 
employed  to  make  up  for  this  de¬ 
ficiency.  Several  varieties  of  big  game  are 
desired,  the  ranges  of  which  are  from  2 
to  3  dav«’  travel  apart.  Therefore  the  out¬ 
fitter  decides  16  pack  and  saddle  horses 
with  s  men,  viz.:  2  guides,  scout,  horse- 


w  rangier  and  cook,  will  be  none  too  much 
to  handle  two  sportsmen  and  their  duffle, 
camp  equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  for  10  or 
12  days.  The  horses  must  be  packed 
lighter  than  usual  if  fast  trips  of  from 
25  3°  miles  per  day  are  to  be  maintained 

over  trails  with  a  dozen  natural  obstacles 
to  continually  hold  them  up  until  removed 
or  surmounted. 

Every  camp  ground  where  abundant  feed, 
tor  16  horses  can  be  obtained,  must  be 
thought  out  ahead,  and  once  this  camp  is 
decided  on  it  must  be  reached  at  all  costs. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


later  a  shapeless  mass  of  man,  or  horse,  or 
both  is  lying — a  thousand  feet  below : 
Generally  it  is  their  own  personal  duffle 
that  is  the  hardest  to  “make  up’’  for  either 
fast  or  slow  trips,  as  it  consists  of  stuff 
that  was  never  intended  for  the  western 
mountains,  such  as  patent  mosquito  tents 
of  peculiar  construction,  with  special  floor¬ 
ing,  stoves  and  pipes,  pneumatic  beds  and 
heavy  pumps  to  blow  them  up,  all  of  which 
is  made  to  roll  up  together  and  fit  in  water¬ 
proof  bags  some  3^4  or  4  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  125  to  150  pounds.  In  the 
center  of  this  roll  for  safety  is  stuffed  all 
kinds  of  heavy,  useless  articles,  with  a 
12-foot  trout  rod  in  3  pieces,  to  finish  off. 
Handy  bales  doubtless  for  canoe  work  and 
man  power  on  the  portages  back  East,  but 
for  fast  mountain  travel—?  Some  pictur¬ 
esque  language  escape  the  men  on  being 


told  that  it  must  not  be  unpacked,  but  go 
as  it  is :  From  that  moment  the  expedition 
is  doomed  to  failure — so  far  as  trophies  are 
concerned :  Guides  no  longer  think  of  hunt¬ 
ing  or  trophies,  but  how  they  are  going  to 
get  through  as  everything  has  been  planned 
and  thought  out  days  ahead  for  camping 
grounds  on  the  best  game  ranges — here  for 
Moose,  Goat  and  Bear,  over  there  for 
Sheep,  Wapiti  and  a  chance  for  a  Grizzly, 
further  on  for  some  good  fishing  in  a  lake 
that  lies  in  the  center  of  a  splendid  all¬ 
round  game  section,  all  of  which  are  from 
2  to  3  days’  travel  apart,  must  now  be 
thrown  aside  at  the  last  minute  and  fresh 
arrangements  made  for  closer  camps  and 
different  hunting  grounds. 

The  two  strongest  and  stoutest  Dobbins 
are  selected  from  amongst  the  16  horses, 
and  the  trouble  begins.  The  bags  won’t  lie 
along  the  horses’  sides,  they  are  too  long, 
one  bag  alone  cannot  be  thrown  across  the 
saddle,  it  would  be  top-heavy,  there  is  only 
one  way— straddle  two  together  on  the  sad¬ 
dle  like  a  man.  Each  horse  is  now  carry¬ 
ing,  roughly,  250  pounds  of  dead  weight, 
which  is  equal  to  400  pounds  of  live  weight, 
over  timber-strewn,  narrow,  stiff  mountain 
trails ;  sticking  out  at  the  sides  and  high 
above  the  saddle,  the  bags  catch  on  every 
obstruction  that  the  other  horses  pass  with 
ease.  Axes,  and  not  rifles,  are  the  main 
tools  required  on  this  trip,  here  a  jutting 
rock  disputes  the  right-of-way — on  a  dan¬ 
gerous  corner,  there  a  network  of  trees 
must  be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  or  a  fallen 
tree  over  the  trail  stops  both  horses  dead, 
more  axe  work. 

The  bags  and  their  contents  are  coming 


The  horses  used  for  mountain  work  are 
hardy,  sure-footed  little  cayuses,  capable 
of  packing  175  to  200  pounds  over  steep 
and  dangerous  trails  day  in  and  out  for 
weeks  on  green  food,  if  given  time. 

Even  then  they  often  come  to  grief. 
But  for  fast  travel  125  pounds  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  each  horse.  This  must  be  sorted 
out  and  packed  into  50-pound  bales — one 
on  each  side  of  the  pack-saddle — with  some 
25  pounds  of  cooking  utensils,  axes,  rods, 
guns  and  other  long  or  awkward  stuff,  on 
top.  This  must  be  carefully  adjusted  on 
the  saddle  and  diamond  hitch  properly 
“thrown”  or  it  will  work  loose  continually. 
Time  must  be  made  to  save  time :  But 
those  sportsmen  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  packing  roughly  for  canoe  expeditions 
back  East,  fume  and  fret  at  the  valuable 
time  they  think  is  being  lost.  The  guides 
know  better  and  are  adamant :  With  them 
one  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  ton  of 
theory.  They  have  a  clear  recollection  of 
some  subsequent  trip  where  a  badly  packed 
or  adjusted  load  had  slipped  to  one  side, 
or  a  saddle  with  a  man  astride  it  had 
worked  back  too  far,  on  a  steep  piece  of 
trail,  a  wild  plunge  to  recover  footing  or 
balance  on  a  narrow  trail  and  a  moment 
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Always  Keenly  Alert 


in  for  some  pretty  rough  treatment,  rest 
assured;  so  are  the  horses,  both  are 
smashed  and  staggered  often  and  equally, 
as  well  as  doused  in  deep  creeks  and  back 
channels,  or  swept  away  in  rapid  rivers. 
And  the  men  ?  Are  out  of  patience,  sullen 
and  bad  tempered— not  from  the  hard  and 
unnecessary  work — no !  but  because  they 
can  see  twelve,  or  the  extreme  limit  al¬ 
lowed,  fifteen  days,  slipping  away  without 
a  head  of  game  being  seen  or  a  shot  fired ; 
for  this  the  guides’  reputations  must  and 
will  suffer,  and  all  through  500  pounds  of 
luxurious  but  useless  dunnage  that  should 
never  have  been  brought  on  a  time  limited 
hunting  trip  in  the  Rockies?  But  trans¬ 
porting  it,  as  outlined  above,  is  not  the  only 
trouble. 

To  continually  pack  up  and  unpack,  pitch 
and  break  up  camp  with  this  dunnage,  takes 
hours  instead  of  minutes — so  many  shifts 
being  made  that  midday  is  the  only  time 
left  to  hunt,  with  the  result  expected — fail¬ 
ure:  Time  is  the  secret  of  successful  big 
game  hunting,  and  all  that  money  can  do 
or  employ  is  useless  without  it.  Neither 
pleasure  or  profit  is  derived  from  these  out¬ 
ings,  only  disappointment  and  useless  ex¬ 
pense  all-round.  And  the  cost  for  the 
above  outfit  of  men  and  horses  will  have 
been  nearly  $1,000. 

In  the  foregoing  the  reader  will  have 
noted  why  the  expedition  failed— not  from 
the  luxurious  impedimenta— but  from  the 
want  of  time.  In  other  words,  the  larger 
the  outfit  of  men,  horses  and  awkward  bag¬ 
gage,  the  more  time  is  required  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  To  have,  for  instance,  secured  the 
trophies  desired  by  this  expedition,  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  days — and  not  fifteen — 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  same  ex¬ 
pedition — without  the  aforesaid  baggage — 
would  only  have  required  about  thirty  days 

of  course,  speaking  broadly.  But  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  leave  all  superfluous 
dunnage  behind,  strip  down  to  his  guide’s 
weight,  live  as  he  does  in  a  common  tent, 
with  ordinary  blankets  and  balsam  boughs 


for  a  bed,  and  a  cheerful  campfire,  wher¬ 
ever  night  finds  them,  using  a  base  camp 
from  which  to  make  side  trips  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  game  ranges,  will  in  less  time  and  at 
one-fourth  the  outlay  see  and  kill  more  va¬ 
rieties  of  big  game  than  the  biggest  expe¬ 
ditions,  outfitted  regardless  of  cost,  that 
ever  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

TO  work  from  a  base  camp  cuts  down 
the  working  expenses,  as  less  men  and 
horses  are  required  for  a  side  trip  of, 
say,  from  three  to  seven  days,  as  only  suf¬ 
ficient  camp  equipment  and  supplies  are  re¬ 
quired  for  that  length  of  time.  The  E. 
Kootenay  alone  of  all  other  dirtricts  I  am 
acquainted  with,  lends  itself  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  system,  as  it  represents  a  cart-wheel, 
the  base  camp  being  the  hub,  while  the  ra¬ 
diating  spokes  are  trails  leading  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass ;  the  wheel  having 
a  circumference  of  seventy  miles  within 
which  all  nine  varieties  have  their  habitat. 
The  tenth  (Caribou)  being  some  ten  miles 
outside  this  circle  to  the  Westward,  re¬ 
quires  a  side  trip  of  from  twelve  to  four-, 
teen  days.  Here,  then,  sportsmen  of  all 
calibers  may  suit  themselves  as  to  expense, 
providing  always  that  sufficient  time  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  all  cases. 

The  Northern  spoke  of  the  wheel  leads 
to  the  Moose  range;  the  Southern  to  Big¬ 
horn  (Ovis  montana)  ;  the  Western  to 
Moose  and  Sheep;  the  Eastern  to  Wapiti 
and  Sheep ;  while  Goat,  Bear,  Cougar,  Mule 
and  White-tail  Deer  will  be  found  more  or 
less  all  over  on  the  same  ranges. 

The  usual  rates  per  day  are  as  follows : 
Guides  $5,  Cooks  $3.50,  Horses  $1.00  for 
first  two  weeks.  Board  $1.00.  Tents  and 
other  camp  stuff  from  50c  to  $1.00,  as  wear 
and  tear  are  enormous.  Sportsmen,  either 
alone  or  two  together,  have  here  a  wide 
field  as  to  expense  to  choose  from,  rang¬ 
ing  (roughly)  from  $ro  to  $15  per  day  for 
one,  and  from  $17.50  to  $25,  or  more,  per 
day  for  two.  The  month  of  September, 
generally  speaking,  is  inclined  to  be  damp, 


with  snow  in  the  higher  ranges.  About  the 
20th,  a  slight  flurry  of  snow  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  which  (unfortunately)  disappears  in 
the  lower  ranges  within  48  hours.  Other¬ 
wise  the  days  are  warm  in  the  valleys  and 
on  side  hills,  and  cool  at  nights.  All  game 
is  at  and  around  timber-line,  including  bull 
Moose.  This  rough  hewn  and  ungainly 
looking  beast  likes  to  be  alone  apparently 
until  his  antlers  are  clear  of  velvet,  as  until 
they  are  he  is  peevish,  irritable  and  fully  on 
his  guard,  hiding  away  all  day  in  the  scrub 
and  jack-pine  thickets  just  under  timber- 
line.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  or  so  he 
is  in  fighting  trim  and  drops  down  to  accept 
a  challenge — ploughing  up  deep  furrows  in 
his  haste — or  to  hunt  up  his  harem,  for  the 
mating  season  is  at  hand. 

October  and  first  two  weeks  of  November 
are  ideal  months  in  which  to  enjoy  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip  from  every  point  of  view.  Rainy 
weather  has  gone,  to  be  replaced  by  clear, 
crisp,  sunny  days  that  resemble  the  Indian 
Summer  of  the  East — for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  October — at  all  events.  A  snow¬ 
storm  may,  or  may  not,  sweep  across  moun¬ 
tain  and  valley  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  If  it  does  it  will  lie  on  the  higher 
ranges  and  drive  the  game  down  to  a  slight¬ 
ly  lower  elevation — if  we  except  the  old 
Billys  and  Rams  who  are  not  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  a  handful  of  snow,  so  defy  all 
comers — the  former  clinging  all  day  to  the 
face  of  his  favorite  cliff  like  a  fly  on  a 
window-pane,  while  the  gallant  Bighorn 
still  stays  out  in  the  open  meadows  and 
tarns,  trusting  to  his  marvellous  keen  sight 
to  guard  him  from  all  danger,  until  the 
heavy  snows  of  mid-winter  force  both 
down  to  seek  food  'and  shelter  with  the 
ewes  and  lambs  in  the  thick  timber. 

By  the  middle  of  November  sufficient 
snow  will  have  fallen  in  the  valleys  and 
on  side  hills  to  clearly  show  the  spoor  of 
all  game,  and  to  those  who  are  not  afraid  of 
a  little  cold,  is  the  most  successful  time  to 
hunt,  though  a  bit  more  expensive  as  grain 
must  be  carried  along  for  the  horses. 

Regarding  personal  outfit  very  little  is 
wanted,  though  each  sportsman  will  of 
course  please  himself.  Personally  I  take 
the  following:  2  suits  of  flannel  under¬ 
clothing,  with  half  a  dozen  pair  of  woolen 
socks;  2  suits  of  over-clothing  of  soft 
warm  material,  brown  or  khaki  color  pre¬ 
ferred;  pair  of  heavy  water-proof  boots  or 
shoes,  nailed  with  lumbermen’s  “calks”  to 
prevent  slipping  on  logs,  side  hills  or  loose 
rock  and  shale ;  pair  of  light  rubber  shoes 
which  are  splendid  for  climbing  and  catch¬ 
ing  a  grip  above  timber-line  in  drv  weather, 
and  stags  for  camp  use.  Also  a  riding 
rain  coat  to  strap  on  saddle.  For  carrying 
while  out  hunting,  a  light  pull-over  rain 
coat,  warm  jacket  or  sweater  to  slip  on  if 
called  on  to  sit  or  stand  about  after  get¬ 
ting  warmed  up,  powerful  pair  of  glasses 
with  wide  field,  camera,  hunting  knife  and 
rifle,  is  sufficient.  To  take  more  than  this 
is  not  only  useless  but  seriously  hampers 
your  guide,  who  is  already  carrying  his 
own  or  your  spare  rifle,  lunch,  packing 
ropes,  etc.  Remember  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  trip  expends  on  his  experience 
of  woodcraft  and  a  knowledge  of  the  hab¬ 
its  of  all  game.  Don’t  hamper  him.  Heavy 
side  arms  with  belt  of  ammunition  is  only 
an  incumbrance  to  impede  progress.  If 
you  can’t  stop  a  charging  grizzly  with  a 
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reliable  rifle,  you  certainly  can’t  with  a  six- 
shooter  !  Moreover  quietness  in  camp  is  a 
sine  qua  non  when  near  the  haunts  of  all 
game,  especially  Bighorn,  therefore  shoot¬ 
ing  with  any  kind  of  arm  should'never  be 
indulged  in.  Guides  carry  on  the  saddle 
their  own  axes,  which  must  be  heavy  enough 
to  cut  out  dead  and  standing  timber  found 
in  the  way  on  a  trail,  or  for  camp  use. 
Bring  your  own  blankets  or  sleeping  bag, 
if  you  prefer  it,  with  the  dunnage  outlined 
above,  outfitters  will  find  all  other  camp 
equipment. 

As  to  the  best  type  of  rifle  for  all-round 
work  in  the  Rockies,  each  sportsman  will 
have  his  own  opinion  despite  anything  that 
can  be  said  herein  to  the  contrary.  My 
experience  is  that  the  latest  type  of  mili¬ 
tary  rifle  (built  for  sporting  use)  gives  the 
best  results  on  all  varieties  of  big  game 
found  in  the  Rockies — when  a  second  and 
heavier  rifle  is  not  carried  by  the  sports¬ 
man’s  guide — such  as  perfect  accuracy  at 
all  ranges,  low  trajectory  and  smashing 
power.  These  three  combined  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  In  the  higher  altitudes 
Sheep,  Goat,  Cougar  or  Mule  Deer,  offer 
shots,  as  a  rule,  at  long  range  under  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  that  puzzle  and  de¬ 
ceive — high  winds,  never  steady  in  one 
point  for  a  minute,  that  drive  the  dust  in 
swirling  clouds.  Again  mists  float  up, 
down  or  across,  obscuring  everything  from 
view,  to  be  swept  aside  in  a  few  minutes 
as  though  by  an  unseen  hand,  or  a  snow¬ 
storm  sweeps  and  rages  for  20  minutes, 
leaving  a  white  blanket  behind,  and  all 
this  in  a  highly  rarified  atmosphere  that  is 
very  deceptive  at  all  times  to  judge  dis¬ 
tance  in  correctly.  Here  accuracy  and  low 
trajectory  up  to  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
is  the  proper  weapon.  On  the  other  hand, 
smashing  power  is  wanted — and  badly 
wanted ! — should  a  grizzly,  moose  or  wapiti 
suddenly  come  into  view  at  varying  ranges 


in  the  great  park-like  basins,  or  among 
scrubby  timber  and  under-brush  at  head  of 
ravines  or  side  hills,  through  which  you 
will  pass  on  the  way  from  camp  to  sheep 
and  goat  ranges. 

In  September  the  former  in  his  many- 
colored  coats — cinnamon,  dark  silver- 
tipped,  or  brownish  with  gray-white  tips, 
from  which  the  Grizzly  takes  its  name — 
may  be  met  with  in  the  above  mentioned 
places  in  search  of  the  last  to  ripen  ber¬ 
ries,  for  which  they  have  to  road  over  con¬ 
siderable  ground,  or  ripping  up  ground- 
squirrel  burrows  by  the  square  yard,  to  say 
nothing  about  turning  over  half-ton  rocks 
in  search  of  ant-eggs,  to  the  danger  of  all 
and  sundry  a  thousand  feet  below !  On 
coming  suddenly  upon  this  first-class,  hefty 
burglar  at  close  quarters,  he  will  decide 
on  one  of  two  things  remarkably  quick — 
either  to  leave  in  a  hurry,  or  fight  without 
any  talk,  especially  if  a  mother  with  cubs. 
If  the  former  you  want  some  sort  of  a 
shooting  tool  that  smashes  up  things  when 
it  hits;  if  the  latter,  and  you  are  not  mar¬ 
ried  or  in  debt,  you  will  have  to  play  the 
MAN,  whether  armed  with  a  3-inch  rapid- 
fire,  4  bore  shotgun,  or  ordinary  rifle.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  shotgun  in  this  case  would  be  the 
best  weapon.  Don’t  look  round  for  the 
proverbial  tree  that  is  easy  to  climb,  it 
ain’t  there,  it  never  is  and  would  be  of  no 
use  if  it  was,  as  in  doing  a  100-yard  sprint 
in  the  usual  10  seconds  this  clumsy  look¬ 
ing  thief  can  give  away  points  and  win  in 
that  distance.  Stand  perfectly  still,  keep 
your  head  and  nerve  and  shoot  for  the 
two  most  vital  points,  head  and  neck. 
Should  a  chest  shot  offer— as  it  will  if 
charging  up  hill — don’t  take  it !  A  grizzly 
has  enormous  vitality  and  although  its 
heart  and  lungs  may  be  shot  to  pieces,  it 
will  still  live  long  enough  to  tear  a  couple 
of  men  up  pretty  badly.  Remember  a 
bear’s  weakest  point  is  its  eyes,  its  strong¬ 


est,  ears  and  nose,  therefore  to  run  is  only 
to  make  matters  worse.  If  the  bear  is  be¬ 
low  you  break  the  back-bone  over  the  kid¬ 
neys,  this  is  a  fatal  shot. 

PERSONALLY  I  use  a  303  Lee-Enfield, 
bolt  action,  25^2-inch  barrel,  or  44 
inches  over  all,  weight  7  pounds  4 
ounces,  with  sling  strap.  The  best  car¬ 
tridges  for  this  rifle  for  all-round  work, 
are  the  special  cordite  high  velocity,  with 
spitzer  copper  tube  expanding  bullet 
(which  is  some  30  odd  grains  lighter  than 
the  Regulation  217  grain)  therefore  low 
trajectory,  splendid  accuracy  and  powei. 
The  same  cartridge  used  in  other  rifles, 
whether  bolt  or  under  lever,  will  doubt¬ 
less  give  the  same  results,  so  that  sports¬ 
men  have  a  wide  field  to  choose  from, 
providing  it  is  no  longer  in  the  barrel,  or 
over  all,  as  it  is  carried  in  a  leather  scab¬ 
bard  under  the  saddle-flap.  Furthermore, 
a  long  barreled  rifle  is  very  awkward  in 
thick  timber  or  underbrush,  to  say  nothing 
of  climbing  up  steep  mountain  sides,  etc. 
Every  inch  in  length  and  ounce  in  weight, 
counts  up  rapidly  in  packing  by  horse,  or 
carrying  all  day  in  such  terrain  as  out¬ 
lined.  The  same  applies  to  fishing  rods. 
A  12-foot  rod  should  be  in  4  pieces,  other¬ 
wise  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
smashed  up.  Even  then  it  should  be  well 
protected  whether  carried  on  riding  or 
pack-saddle. 

The  two  main  rivers  in  this  district  are 
the  Kootenay  and  Columbia.  Curiously 
enough,  the  former  heads  in  the  North  end 
on  the  Western  slopes  of  the  Main  Range 
of  the  Rockies  and  runs  South,  while  the 
latter  heads  in  the  South  end  on  the  East¬ 
ern  slopes  of  the  lofty  Selkirk  and  runs 
North,  a  single  range  dividing  them  for 
over  100  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  when  the 
Kootenay  cuts  through  this  range  and 
(continued  on  page  446) 
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SKINNING  THE  CAT  AND  OTHER  SKIN  GAMES 

NEWTON  NEWKIRK  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCES  WITH  AN 
AMATEUR  TAXIDERMIST  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  TALL  TIMBERS 


BY  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 


NEXT  time  anybody  hornswoggles  me 
into  going  on  a  gunning  goose-chase 
away  back  into  the  “tall  and  uncut” 
in  company  with  a  guy  who  has  got  a  tax¬ 
idermy  bug  on  stuffing  and  upholstering 
animiles,  they’ll  haft  to  rise  up  real  early 
in  the  morning,  that’s  all ! 

How  did  I  know  that  Ed  Wilkins  was  an 


The  road  from  Moose  Horn  Junction  to 
Tim’s  Camp  was  12  miles  long  and  full 
of  bumps 

acute  sufferer  from  the  skinning  and  stuff¬ 
ing  germ  until  it  was  too  late  for  me  to 
help  myself?  I’d  known  Ed  for  years,  but 
I  never  dreamed  he  had  ambitions  to  shine 
as  a  taxidermist— never  until  he  hauled  a 
big  box-chest  out  of  the  express  car  when 
our  train  hesitated  at  Moose  Horn  Junc¬ 
tion  long  enough  for  us  to  get  off  with  our 
duffle. 

As  the  train  coughed  its  way  onward 
into  the  wilderness  Ed  sat  down  on  the 
chest  and  loaded  his  old  stubby  briar.  Tim 
Henderson,  our  guide,  had  not  arrived  in 
the  buckboard. 

Whatcha  got  in  the  chest,  buried  treas¬ 
ure?”  says  I,  sort  of  inquisitive  like.  “I’ll 
jest  show  you,  Newt,”  says  Ed  as  he  got 
up  and  whipped  a  bunch  of  keys  out  of  his 
pocket.  Unlocking  the  lid  he  threw  it 
back  and  there  was  displayed  to  my  view 
a  conglomeration  of  things  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  before :  there  was  enough  twine 
in  various  sizes  to  stretch  from  Bangor  to 
the  Texas  Border,  there  was  rock-salt  and 
fine  salt  in  bags,  there  was  excelsior  and 
wire  and  pliers  and  scissors  and  knives 
and  hooks  and  eyes  and  gouges  and  chisels 
and  nails  and  tacks  and  cans  and  bottles 
with  cheerful  pictures  of  skulls  and  cross- 
bones  on  ’em  labeled  “POISON  !” 

“Well,  whaddye  think  of  that,”  says  Ed, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  chest 
and  his  eyes  shining  with  pride. 

“I  think  I  don’t  know,”  says  I,  “half  as 
much  as  I  did  before  you  opened  the  box. 
Judging  from  the  contents  of  this  chest  I 
dunno  whether  you’re  a  carpenter,  a  sur¬ 
geon  or  a  Durglar!  Wot  is  the  answer 
anyhow,  Ed?” 

I,  says  Ed,  hitting  himself  a  wallop  on 
the  chest,  “am  a  taxidermist.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  taxidermy,  Newt?”  “Well,” 
says  I,  “nothin’  to  brag  about — all  I  know 
is  that  taxidermy  consists  of  removing  from 
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an  animal  or  a  bird  its  internal  economy 
and  stuffing  it  with  hay,  straw  or  any  other 
junk  which  happens  to  be  lying  around 
handy.  That’s  taxidermy  as  I  understand 
it.” 

“Huh,”  sneers  Ed  with  a  sneer,  “you 
don’t  understand  it.  Taxidermy  is  the  won¬ 
derful  art  of  preserving  the  skin  of  a  bird 
or  quadruped  in  such  a  manner  that,  al¬ 
though  it  is  dead,  it  will  yet  have  a  life¬ 
like  appearance.” 

Just  then  Tim,  the  guide,  drove  up  in 
the  buckboard  and  Ed’s  discussion  of  the 
marvelous  art  of  taxidermy  was  “continued 
in  our  next.” 

After  enthusiastic  greetings  (because  Ed 
and  I  hadn’t  seen  Tim  in  two  years)  we 
got  our  stuff  aboard,  climbed  in  ourselves 
and  started  bumping  and  swaying  over  a 
rocky  road,  12  miles  long  and  crooked,  to 
one  of  Tim’s  hunting  cabins  back  in  the 
big  woods.  It  was  an  up-and-down  ride ! 
After  I’d  worn  some  paint  off  the  buck- 
board  seat  and  developed  a  few  calluses  on 
myself,  I  got  out  and  walked  in  prefer¬ 
ence.  Ed  followed  suit  and  I  guess  we 
hoofed  it  most  of  the  way  in. 

It  was  about  2  P.  M.,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  camp.  •  I  was  hungrier’n  a  goat  on 
a  tin-can  diet  and  Ed  said  he  could  stew 


When  I  heard  that  stick  crack  I  nearly 
busted  an  eardrum  lissenin’,  but  never 
saw  a  thing 


his  own  hat  and  eat  it  with  great  relish. 
The  first  thing  Tim  did  after  he  hitched 
the  horses  was  to  get  busy  with  the  cook 
stove  in  the  cabin  while  Ed  and  I  rustled 
our  impedimenta  into  the  camp.  By  the 
time  we’d  just  about  finished  this  Tim  hol¬ 
lered  “Eats !”  Ed  and  I  were  luggin’  in 
his  old  taxidermy  chest  when  we  heard  that 
word.  We  dropped  it  like  a  hot-poker  and 
streaked  it  for  the  flap-jacks,  bacon  and 
beans.  We  both  tried  to  go  through  the 
cabin  door  at  once  and  stuck  fast!  With 
a  few  plain-spoken  words  we  finally  got 
untangled  and  inside.  Funny  how  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  starved  will  forget  his  man¬ 
ners. 

After  a  full  and  satisfactory  meal  Tim 
jumped  into  the  buck-board  and  started 
for  his  home  on  the  Little  Upquisit  River, 
14  miles  away,  which  he  hoped  to  reach 
before  dark.  There  he  would  leave  the 
team  and  final  instructions  with  his  wife 
and  boy.  The  next  morning  he  would  hike 


back  to  us  to  act  as  our  guide  and  cook 
for  two  weeks. 

After  Tim’s  departure  I  got  busy  with 
the  dishes  while  Ed  started  unpacking.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  assemble  his  rifle 
and  drop  a  little  “ile”  in  her  “jints.”  Then 
he  slipped  a  few  cartridges  into  his  pocket 
and  says  to  me  with  a  sheepish  grin,  “Newt, 
I’m  gonna  take  a  little  stroll  down  to  the 
Black  Cedar  Slough  and  try  this  gun  on  a 
target  to  see  if  the  sights  is  plumb.”  “Yeh,” 
says  I,  “you  know  durn  well  them  sights 
is  plumb  enuff — and,  b’leeve  me,  if  you 
shoot  at  a  target  it’ll  have  four  legs  and 
hair  on !”  Ed  snuk  away  grinnin’  to  him¬ 
self.  He  knew  I  was  wise  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  crazy-wild  to  get  on  the  trail  and 
sight  a  deer  or  something  bigger. 

“Well,  I  puttered  around  until  I  had  the 
dishes  laundered,  then  I  did  some  unpack¬ 
ing  myself  and  got  into  my  free  and  easy 
hunting  togs.  After  that  I  put  my  old 
sure-death  35-Lizy  Jane  together  and  saun¬ 
tered  softly  along  on  the  trail  Ed  had  taken. 
About  a  quarter  mile  from  the  cabin  I 
emerged  upon  an  old  clearing  where  the 
crumbled  remains  of  a  lumber  camp  had 
once  stood  and  I  sat  down  on  a  log  to 
watch  and  wait — it,looked  like  the  time  and 
the  place  and  the  deer  to  me  and  if  I  could 
beat  Ed  to  a  piece  of  tender  camp  meat, 
that  would  be  one  for  the  weak  side. 

My  watch  said  4  130  P.  M.,  and  this  spells 
approaching  “dusk”  in  New  Brunswick’s 
middle-October.  There  was  a  chill  in  the 
air  and  I  snuggled  a  little  deeper  into  my 
mackinaw,  then  waited  for  a  majestic  buck 
to  come  poking  out  into  the  clearing.  As 
I  sat  there  I  heard  a  faint  honking  over¬ 
head  and  there  far  up  against  the  fading 
blue  was  a  meagre  flock  of  geese,  which 
had  probably  been  delayed  in  transmission, 
winging  their  swift  way  toward  the  South¬ 
land. 

Suddenly  a  stick  cracked  back  in  the  brush 
from  the  edge  of  the  clearing  opposite ! — 
then  came  a  few  minutes  of  silence !  Pres¬ 
ently  a  leaf  rustled  a  little  to  the  left  of 
where  the  stick  had  cracked !  That  was  all 
the  evidence  I  wanted  to  convince  me  that 
a  deer  was  working  stealthily  and  on  the 
“safety  first”  principle  out  into  the  clear¬ 
ing — and  I  slowly  brought  the  muzzle 
around  toward  the  “evidence!” 

Then,  suddenly,  down  in  the  Cedar 


There  was  a  big  bull  down,  out  and  dead 
with  Ed  crowing  over  him  like  a  rooster 
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Slough,  perhaps  half  a  mile  distant,  Ed’s 
big,  blatant,  loud-mouthed  38  roared  once ! 
— twice ! — three  times  ! 

The  echoes  of  the  shots  bounded  back 
and  forth  among  the  hills  and  then  died 
into  the  vast  silence.  I  waited  for  more 
shots,  but  none  came — neither  did  my  deer 
come  out  where  I  could  get  a  crack  at  him 
and,  after  Ed  had  shot  up  things  like  that, 
I  knew  there  was  no  fat  chance  of  him 
showing  up.  In  disgust  I  rose  and  started 
toward  the  Cedar  Slough.  As  I  approached 
it  I  whistled — so  that  Ed  would  know  I  had 


Jevver  get  a  whiff  of  a  bull  moose  bone- 
head  stewin’?  Well,  I  hope  you  never 
do! 

only  two  legs  instead  of  four !  He  hal¬ 
looed  and  I  struck  straight  through  for 
him  a  little  to  my  right.  I  tell  you  I  wasn’t 
prepared  for  the  sight  that  greeted  me 
when  I  arrived : 

THERE  WAS  ED  STANDING  OVER 
AS  HANDSOME  A  BULL  MOOSE  AS 
EVER  WORE  HORNS! 

The  big  fellow  was  warm,  but  he  was 
down  and  dead  with  three  shots  through 
his  vitals.  Ed  was  measuring  his  head  with 
a  tape  and  the  antlers,  perfectly  matched 
and  broadly  palmated,  spread  just  57  inches 
strong!  Here  was  this  Ed  guy  who  had 
been  in  camp  less  than  two  hours  with  a 
prize  bull  moose  to  his  credit.  Can  you 
beat  it !  Gee,  some  simps  is  lucky ! 

Together  we  went  to  work  with  our  hunt¬ 
ing  knives  getting  off  the  head.  Ed  was 
fussier’n  an  old  woman  about  the  skinning 
of  the  neck  and  the  severing  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  from  the  skull.  He  was  so  afraid  I 
would  cut  through  the  pelt  that  I  finally 
says,  “If  you  think  you’re  the  only  party 
in  this  neck  of  woods  who  knows  how  to 
skin  a  moose  go  ahead  and  skin  ’im !”  Then 
I  filled  my  pipe  and  sat  back.  “No  offense, 
Newt,”  says  Ed,  “but  I  gotta  be  awful 
careful  about  this  job.  You  see  I’m  gonna 
taxidermatize  this  head  right  here  in  camp, 
so  that  when  I  take  it  home  it’ll  be  all  set 
up  and  ready  to  hang  in  my  den.” 

By  the  time  Ed  got  the  head  off  the  dark¬ 
ness  was  so  black  and  thick  in  that  cedar 
slough  that  we  had  to  elbow  our  way 
through  it  until  we  struck  the  trail  which 
we  couldn’t  see,  but  felt  with  our  feet  until 
it  brought  us  to  the  camp  door.  Ed  was 
about  all  in  luggin’  the  head  and  since  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  “spell”  him  on  the  job 
(for  fear  I’d  let  it  fall  and  bust  off  a  horn! 
Imagine!!)  he  was  jolly  well  welcome  to 
the  work. 

I  kicked  up  a  feed  for  us  both  and  soon 
as  Ed  got  up  from  the  table  he  whetted  up 
his  knives  and  went  to  work  skinnin’  out 
the  head.  He  was  still  at  work  on  it  at 
midnight  while,  as  I  sat  before  the  fire  and 
dozed  off,  my  pipe  fell  out  of  my  mouth 
and  spilled  my  lap  full  of  sparks  which 


like  to  have  set  me  on  fire !  Then  I  said 
“Good-night !”  and  bunked  up.  Ed  was 
still  at  work  on  that  head  when  my  head 
hit  the  pillow  and  I  was  gone  to  happy 
dreamland. 

He  was  still  at  work  on  it  when  I  opened 
my  lamps  at  dawn  next  morning!  I  ask’d 
him  if  he’d  been  dissecting  the  durn’d  old 
head  all  night.  Said  he  had  dozed  off  a 
couple  of  times,  but  mostly  had.  Gee,  it 
.must  be  a  fierce  job  to  peel  the  pelt  off  a 
bull  moose  head ! 

Tim,  our  guide,  blew  in  about  9  A.  M., 
and  he  was  glummer’n  a  clam.  Came  to 
find  out  his  wife  had  taken  down  with 
chills  and  fever  and  things  and  good  old 
Tim  was  broodin’  about  her.  We  both  told 
him  his  place  was  by  her  side  and  to  beat 
it  back,  but  he  said  he’d  stick  around  for 
a  couple  of  days  anyhow.  But  Tim  didn’t 
stick  that  long — about  3  that  afternoon 
Tim’s  boy  Lucius  steamed  into  camp  with 
word  that  the  wife  was  worse  and  that  the 
family  “Doc”  had  christened  it  pneumonia. 
Then  we  told  Tim  that  we  could  get  along 
in  camp  as  cosy  as  a  couple  of  lumber¬ 
jacks — that  we  could  both  cook  like  a  brace 
of  chefs  and  that  (since  this  was  not  our 
first  trip  here)  we  knew  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  could  steer  ourselves  into  the  woods 
and  back  to  camp  without  a  guide.  Well, 
Tim  and  Lucius  hit  the  back  trail  for  home 
and  again  Ed  and  I  were  left  alone. 

Soon  as  they  were  gone  Ed  jumped  back 
on  his  taxidermy  job.  Then  I  grab’d  up 
my  gun  and  registering  disgust  on  my  face 
says  I :  “If  you  think  I’m  gonna  set  here 
in  camp  and  twiddle  my  thumbs  while  I 
watch  you  taxidermatizin’  a  old  moose 
head,  you’re  erroneous,  Edward.  I  came 
up  here  to  hunt,  not  to  keep  you  company 
around  the  camfire  and  if  you  think — “ 
“Well,”  butts  in  Ed,  “there  ain’t  no  strings 
to  you,  is  there?  Go  ahead  and  hunt  your¬ 
self  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  for  all  I 
care — I  can  sure  get  along  without  you — 
you  ain’t  doin’  me  enny  more  good  than  a 
old  settin’  hen  ennyhow.  Beat  it !”  And 
thereupon  I  bote  it. 

When  I  got  back  that  night  at  dusk  Ed 
had  that  big  clumsy  moose  skull  and  jaw¬ 
bone  in  an  old  iron  kettle  he  had  picked 


It  was  almost  pathetic  to  hear  Ed  brag 
about  that  head  he  had  mounted 


up  somewhere  and  the  head  was  “bilin’ 
and  stewin’,  away  on  the  stove  as  merry  as 
you  please  with  the  horns  reachin’  blamed 
near  to  the  ceilin’ !  And  the  aroma  that 
filled  the  cabin  was  something  fierce ! — I 
sat  there  all  evening  holding  my  nose  in 
one  hand  and  my  pipe  in  the  other  and  I 
couldn’t  tell  whether  I  was  smokin’  moose- 
head  stew  or  not!  But  Ed  said  the  “bilin’ 
was  necessary  to  hurry  along  the  job. 

Thus  one  day  passed  after  another.  I 


spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  woods  while 
Ed  fussed  with  that  fool  head.  All  I  heard 
was  taxidermy — all  I  saw  was  taxidermy — 
all  I  smelled  was  taxidermy!  I  got  so 
sick  of  taxidermy  that  I  wouldn’t  have 
eaten  a  stuffed  veal !  At  last,  however,  it 
was  finished — that  is,  Ed  had  done  all  he 
could  to  it  for  the  present,  although  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  healing  hand  of  Time 
would  have  to  get  in  its  work  to  harden 
the  job. 

For  several  days  I  hadn’t  seen  the  head 
and  for  this  I  was  glad — Ed  had  been  work- 


I  have  had  some  surprises,  but  none  to 
compare  with  that  lucivee  coming  to 
life! 


ing  on  it  outside  of  camp  and  had  not  in¬ 
vited  me  to  inspect  it — said  he  wanted  to 
wait  until  it  was  all  finished  before  he 
showed  it  to  me.  So  one  afternoon  when 
I  sauntered  into  camp  he  gave  me  a  for¬ 
mal  invitation  to  step  out  and  gaze  on  his 
wonderful  creation.  Proudly  he  led  me  to 
a  point  beside  the  tote  road  perhaps  5° 
yards  from  the  cabin  where  he  had  set  up 
the  head  in  the  shade  so  that  the  wind 
would  get  at  it  and  dry  it  out.  He  had 
propped  it  up  in  what  he  called  a  lifelike 
posture  just  as  if  the  animal  had  poked  its 
head  out  of  the  brush  before  crossing  the 
tote-road. 

“There !”  says  Ed  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  as  we  stood  before  the  head.  “Ain’t 
that  beautiful!” 

I  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  minute.  What 
was  there  to  say?  Just  betwixt  you  an’ 
me,  that  was  positively  the  rottenest  job 
of  taxidermy  I  ever  saw  wished  on  a  bull 
moose  head!  His  jaw  was  whopperty- 
jawed — as  if  he’d  thrown  it  out  of  joint 
chewin’  his  cud.  One  ear  was  cocked  for¬ 
ward  and  the  other  one  back.  There  was 
excelsior  stickin’  out  of  his  ears  and  cot- 
ton-battin’  leakin’  from  his  nose.  His 
horns  wasn’t  on  straight  and  he  wore  an 
expression  on  his  face  so  that  you  couldn’t 
tell  whether  he  was  goiti’  to  laff,  or  cry! 
Also,  there  was  somethin’  wrong  with  his 
glass-eyes — one  was  glarin’  Northwest  and 
t’other  was  cross-eyed ! 

“Well,”  says  Ed  impatiently,  “wot  do  you 
think  of  it?”  I  knew  I’d  have  to  step  care¬ 
ful,  or  I’d  make  him  fightin’  mad.  “Wot 
do  I  think  of  it?”  repeats  I,  slantin’  my  . 
head  on  one  side  and  sightin’  at  it  with  one 
eye  shut.  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ed,  I’d 
rather  not  say  what  I  think  of  it.”  “There 
you  go,”  snaps  Ed,  bristlin’  up;  “never 
willin’  to  give  a  feller  credit  for  a  good 
job.  I’d  hate  to  be  as  small  and  jealous 
as  you  are.  We  can’t  all  be  taxidermists, 
Newt,  but  them  of  us  who  ain’t,  can  at 
least  give  proper  credit  to  them  who  is. 

Right  there  is  where  Eddie  spilled  the 
beans.  When  he  said  the  above  he  went 
(continued  on  page  440) 
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THE  MOTORCYCLE  FOR  GETTING  THERE 


By  GEORGE  H.  STIPP 


THE  motorcycle  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  sportsman  has  been 
extolled  from  time  to  time.  That  the 
fiery  steed  is  able  to  excel  all  others  in 
this  regard  and  master  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles  has  been  demonstrated  on 
numerous  occasions.  Its  capacity  for  speed 
and  endurance  on  moderately  level  roads 
has  long  been  admitted,  but  a  better  idea 
of  the  wonderful  force  pent  up  in  the 
engine  of  the  modern  motorcycle  was  con¬ 
veyed  not  long  ago  when  two-wheelers 
climbed  up  the  bare  side  of  a  mountain  in 
Alum  Rock  Canyon,  seven  miles  from  San 
Jose,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  California. 

The  test  was  made  up  an  incline  gra¬ 
dient  ranging  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  with 
only  a  hundred-foot  start — on  a  20  per 


pices  of  the  San  Jose  Motorcycle  club  and 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  most  daring 
and  spectacular  in  the  history  of  Pacific 
Coast  motorcycling.  The  course  was  not 
over  200  yards  in  length  and  lay  up  the 
mountain  where  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
road ;  the  start  was  made  on  a  20  to  25 
per  cent,  grade,  and  there  was  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  course  50  feet  from  the  start.  The 
course  was  covered  with  loose  surface  soil 
three  inches  deep.  Some  of  the  riders 
were  stalled  by  this  and  had  to  jump  and 
allow  their  wheels  to  slide  down  hill  on 
their  sides. 


course,  prove  the  iron  horse  capable  of  en¬ 
durance  under  strain  and  illustrate  in  a 
spectacular  way  its  ability  to  “take”  rough 
places  on  the  game  trail.  But  it  is  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  covering  the  ground  under 
average  conditions  and  with  little  bother 
over  repairs  that  appeals  most  strongly  to 
the  sportsman.  The  motorcycle  that  meets 
these  requirements  will  prove  in  the  end 
to  be  the  sportsman’s  choice. 


cent,  grade.  In  three  instances  riders  who 
successfully  made  the  ascent  were  unable 
to  shut  off  on  the  little  shelf  at  the  top 
of  the  range,  and  were  obliged  to  jump 
while  the  wheels,  rid  of  their  load,  plunged 
on  up  the  hill  into  a  barbed  wire  fence. 
In  one  case  the  wild  machine  leaped  clear 
over  its  barrier,  like  a  bucking  broncho. 

The  event  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 


Three  trials  at  the  climb  were  allowed 
each  rider.  Some  of  the  riders  used  drive 
chains  wired  around  their  rear  tires,  and 
some  used  regulation  skid  chains  and  rope 
skids.  But  even  with  these  devices  the 
rear  wheels  were  able  to  gain  little  traction 
in  the  loose  soil.  The  apparently  irresisti¬ 
ble  capacity  of  the  motorcycle  to  move  for¬ 
ward  over  any  surface  at  almost  any  angle 
to  the  horizon  was  all  that  carried  the  ma¬ 
chine  up  the  inclined  course. 

It  is  not  these  freak  tests  however  that 
demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  motor¬ 
cycle  to  the  sportsman.  Such  feats,  of 


CALL  OF  THE  WILD  PLACES 


IT  happened  before  the  war,  “somewhere 
in  France.” 

The  old  village  priest  was  a  duck 
fancier  and  breeder  of  wide  reputation. 
There  was  nothing  he  didn’t  know  about 
ducks.  He  raised  them  for  pleasure  and 
for  profit,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  meat 
served  on  his  hospitable  table  was  duck. 
And  thus  when  one  fine  day  in  Spring  a 
woodsman  found,  on  the  banks  of  a  cool 
forest  stream,  a  dozen  fresh  wild-duck 
eggs  it  was  only  the  natural  thing  to  do 
to  make  them  a  present  to  Father  Lebas, 
the  old  priest.  And  the  man  considered 
himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  trouble 
of  carrying  the  eggs  gingerly  in  his  hat 
all  the  long  way  home  by  the  great  joy  of 
the  old  gentleman  at  the  reception  of  the 


By  JAY  WEY 

unexpected  giftjthe  was  di 'xghted.  Now 
he  would  add  domesticated  wild  ducks 
to  the  many  different  breeds  he  already 
possessed ;  and  maybe  he  could  cross  them 
with  some  of  those  others  and  create  a 
new  strain. 

That  very  night  before  the  old  gentleman 
went  to  bed  a  broody  duck  was  contentedly 
established  on  the  twelve  wild-duck  eggs. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  eggs  hatched 
out,  the  whole  dozen  all  healthy  and 
strong;  there  was  not  one  weak  baby 
among  them.  By  this  time  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  knew  about  the  incident ;  and  as  the 
old  man  was  well  liked  by  young  and 
old,  there  wasn’t  a  soul  who  didn’t  take 
interest  in  the  ducklings.  They  were 
such  lively  little  balls  of  down ! — And  how 


they  grew. 

*  *  J{S  *  5|C 

The  village  was  divided  by  a  shallow 
creek,  its  banks  grown  with  willows  and 
a  strip  of  meadow  some  twenty  yards  wide 
running  on  both  sides  all  along  through 
the  village.  The  other  edge  of  the  strip  of 
meadow  is  bordered  by  the  village  road. 
This  is  Eldorado  for  all  the  waterfowl  of 
the  village ;  here  the  ducks  and  geese  swim 
and  dive  and  forage  all  day  long.  At 
nightfall  they  go  home  to  get  their  feed 
and  are  locked  up, — to  return  bright  and 
early  again  next  morning. 

The  priest’s  house  was  situated  on  a 
slight  incline  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  creek.  The  road  that  passes 
(continued  on  page  437) 
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SHORE  BIRD  SHOOTING  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

THERE  ARE  MANY  INDICATIONS  THAT  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  LAW 
SHORE  BIRD  SHOOTING  WILL  BE  BETTER  THIS  SEASON  THAN  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  PAST 


IF  the  fact  that  shore  birds  were  un¬ 
usually  plentiful  on  Long  Island  last 
year  is  any  indication  of  what  this  sea¬ 
son  will  bring  forth,  the  shooting  should 
be  good.  Long  Island  has  been  growing  in 
popularity  among  gunners  during  the  past 
few  years,  largely,  perhaps,  because  of  its 
accessibility  from  the  city.  It  is  coming 
to  be  more  widely  known  each  season,  as 
gunners  relate  their  experiences,  that  one 
can  find  a  good  day’s  sport  within  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 
Such  is  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
belief  of  not  a  few  who  are  slow  to  be¬ 
lieve  simply  because  they  have  lacked  ocu¬ 
lar  proof.  The  writer  is  not  prepared  to 
state  that  any  gunner  is  certain  of  a  re- 


By  H.  S.  RUSHMORE 

the  gunner  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
At  such  times  even  the  almost  entirely  in¬ 
experienced  hunter  is  able  to  whistle  birds 
to  his  stools,  and  many  fall  to  his  gun. 
With  no  previous  training  in  whistling,  he 
can  learn  from  the  flying  birds  themselves 
and  although,  while  experimenting,  he  may 
cause  one  or  two  flocks  to  scurry  away, 
laughing  at  his  efforts,  he  will  soon  pick  up 
the  accomplishment  and  see  the  live  birds 
swooping  down  to  settle  among  his  stools. 

The  experienced  sportsman  will  perhaps 
overlook  what  to  him  may  appear  a  merely 
elemental  suggestion  for  all  shorebird 
shooting,  as  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  some 
brother  sportsman  whose  office  duties  have 
prevented  him  from  spending  as  much  time 


gun  look  ridiculously  small,  and  one  gets 
the  impression  that  they  could  scarcely  hold 
enough  shot  to  destroy  a  fly  at  ten  paces. 
But  he  “brings  back  the  bacon,”  to  employ 
a  homely  but  well  known  phrase.  It  may 
be  partly  because  he  is  an  excellent  shot, 
but  my  own  belief  is  that  it  is  mostly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  readiness  with  which  a 
gun  as  light  as  that  is  can  be  handled.  One 
doesn’t  need  a  cannon  for  easily  killed 
birds. 

It  is  not  part  of  my  design  to  advertise 
any  particular  guides,  but  the  gunner  may 
easily  find  good  guides  by  applying  to  the 
postmaster  of  the  village  he  selects  as  the 
place  from  which  to  leave  the  train.  The 
guides  are  all  provided  with  stools  for  the 


A  commercial  transaction  in  shore  birds  on  the  sands  of  Long  Island 


spectable  bag  of  game,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
bag  at  all  upon  a  chosen  day.  He  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  however,  that  the  game  will 
be  there  and  that  those  who  know  how  to 
whistle  the  birds  in  and  who  study  the 
flights  as  affected  by  the  various  winds,  are 
practically  certain  to  have  something  to 
show,  upon  their  return,  of  which  they  will 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

The  Southern  shore  of  Long  Island, 
where  the  shorebird  shooting  is  best,  pro¬ 
duces  four  vareties  in  numbers  worth  while 
considering.  These  are  the  greater  and 
lesser  yellowleg,  and  the  black  breasted  and 
the  golden  plover.  Of  these  the  lesser  yel¬ 
lowleg  usually  appears  first.  With  correct 
wind  conditions  prevailing  it  not  infre¬ 
quently  occurs  that  very  large  flights  greet 


in  the  open  as  he  has  been  privileged  to 
spend.  Shorebirds  are  not  like  crows  or 
geese,  with  leathery  skins.  They  have  ten¬ 
der  skins  and  are  not  so  heavily  feathered 
but  that  a  fine  shot  will  prove  sufficient  to 
kill.  No.  8  or  No.  9  shot  are  plenty  large 
enough.  As  to  the  size  of  the  gun’s  bore, 
one  cannot  so  easily  choose  in  that  respect, 
inasmuch  as  the  average  person  does  not 
feel  sufficiently  affluent  to  own  more  than 
one  shotgun.  Usually  he  chooses  the  12 
gauge  as  most  fitting  for  all  purposes.  A 
16  gauge  is  better  for  shorebird  shooting, 
and  I  have  a  friend  who  always  uses  a 
20  gauge  for  this  work.  And,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  he  manages  to  kill  more  birds 
in,  say,  a  dozen  trips  than  any  man  I  know. 
The  shells  used  in  his  toy-like  appearing 


birds  sought,  and  know  the  best  grounds. 
The  grounds  remain  the  same,  of  course, 
but  their  adaptibility  for  the  sport  is  de¬ 
pendent  not  a  little  upon  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  so  if  one  can  afford  it,  he  would 
better  employ  a  guide  for  his  first  trip,  at 
any  rate.  Afterward,  when  by  study  he 
has  acquainted  himself  with  the  geography 
of  the  meadows  and  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
he  can  equip  himself  with  a  few  stools  from 
a  sporting  goods  store  in  the  city  and  sally 
forth  by  himself,  fairly  confident  that  he 
will  find  his  quarry. 

There  exists  a  popular  belief  among  gun¬ 
ners  that  the  best  flights  of  birds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  very  early  morning.  Not  a 
few  hold  that  the  evening  flight  equals  that 
of  the  morning.  Still  others  say  the  birds 
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continue,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  fly 
most  of  the  day.  My  own  observation  is 
that  one  finds  the  best  shooting  morning 
and  evening.  However,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  many  flocks  of  birds  will  come 
to  stool  throughout  the  day,  if  one  has  the 
patience  to  wait. 

The  greater  yellowleg  is  considerably  later 
in  making  its  appearance.  Not  uncommon¬ 
ly  it  fails  to  show  before  the  middle  of 
September  or  early  October.  I  have  shot 
these  birds  while  lying  in  a  ducking  boat 
on  the  snow-covered  shore  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber.  They  whistle  in  rather  easily  and  are 
less  easily  frightened  than  some  birds. 
Their  large  size  makes  a  pretty  fair  mark, 
even  though  they  can  fly  with  almost  in¬ 
credible  swiftness.  I  know  of  few  birds 
which  tickle  the  palate  more  than  the 
greater  yellowleg.  To  my  mind  it  is  as 
toothsome  as  a  quail. 

Black  breasted  plover  are  more  abundant 


on  Long  Island  meadows  than  are  golden 
plover.  These  birds,  I  make  no  doubt,  are 
more  popular  among  most  sportsmen  who 
love  shore  bird  shooting  than  any  other 
species  of  shore  bird.  They  stood  well ;  they 
fly  swiftly;  they  are  excellent  eating.  What 
more  could  one  ask?  They  furnish  rare 
sport,  and  when  the  flight  is  good  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  good  marksman  to  take  his 
legal  bag  of  fifteen. 

Rail  shooting  in  and  about  the  meadows 
of  Long  Island  is  by  far  less  commonly 
practiced  than  shorebird  shooting.  I  can 
ascribe  no  adequate  reason  for  this,  as  in 
certain  places  there  are  plenty  of  rails. 
Of  course,  it  is  more  strenuous  work,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  does  not  consist  of  setting  out 
some  stools  and  waiting  for  birds  to  settle 
among  them,  but  in  poling  about  in  a  skiff 
on  the  flood  tide  and  shooting  the  birds 
as  they  start  up  from  the  shore  at  the  boat’s 
approach.  One  can  get  rails  by  poling  his 


own  boat,  but  he  must  be  allfired  quick  in 
dropping  the  pole,  picking  up  his  gun,  aim¬ 
ing  and  firing.  The  better  way  is  to  hire  a 
husky  young  man  who  knows  the  birds’ 
habits  and  feeding  grounds,  to  pole  the  boat 
while  the  gunner  sits  in  the  bow  and  claps 
his  eye,  and  the  sights  of  his  gun,  upon  the 
bird  as  soon  as  it  springs  into  flight. 

I  have  known  gunners  to  shoot  shore- 
birds  and  rails  sitting  upon  the  ground,  or 
resting  among  the  stools.  Perhaps,  if  one 
were  starving,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  that.  Otherwise  no  true  sportsman 
could  find  any  reason  to  excuse  it.  A  bird 
is  entitled  to  its  chance.  If  the  gunner  can¬ 
not  shoot  quickly  enough  or  accurately 
enough  to  stop  it  in  full  flight,  he  would 
better  find  some  other  outlet  for  his  sport¬ 
ing  proclivities.  I  can  think  of  no  simile 
so  fitting  for  shooting  sitting  birds  as  that 
of  a  man  catching  trout  in  schools  with  a 
net. 


A  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  DAY  IN  NEBRASKA 

TWO  WELL  TRAINED  POINTERS,  TWENTY  GAUGE  GUNS  AND  A  PERFECT 
SEPTEMBER  DAY  WITH  THE  MINUET  DANCERS  OF  THE  PRAIRIES 


By  RIPLEY 


(  frT",HEY  are  mudhens,”  conjectured  my 
companion,  as  we  walked  just  be¬ 
fore  supper  along  the  banks  of 
the  slow-flowing  Platte. 

As  the  sun  abruptly  dodged  behind  the 
low  irregular  hills  a  flock  of  large  birds 
sailed  across  the  river,  and  alighted  in  the 
weeds  within  the  city  limits. 

“Yes — no,”  I  said,  surprise  momentarily 
robbing  me  of  the  power  of  immediately 
classifying  the  birds.  I  knew  just  as  well 
what  they  were  as  I  knew  the  name  of  the 
river,  but  it  had  been  so  many  years  since 
1  had  seen  pinnated  grouse  that  my  answer 
was  long  in  coming.  I  knew  at  first  that 
they  were  not  ducks.  I  was  positive  from 
the  flight  that  they  were  not  coots,  but  I 
was  as  positive  as  day  that  they  were 
broadtails,  although  I 
could  not  separate 
them  out  of  the  hazy 
times  of  yore  and 
designate  them  at 
once.  Ten  years’  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  chick¬ 
en  country  had  me 
staring  wide-mouthed 
at  that  nearly  impal¬ 
pable  flock,  which 
was  hurrying  to  roost 
on  that  cool  Septem¬ 
ber  evening.  It  was 
almost  impossible  of 
belief  that  uncom¬ 
promising  modernity 
had  left  a  few  parts 
of  the  United  States 
so  close  to  a  village 
still  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  those  min¬ 
uet  dancers  of  the 
prairies. 

The  morning  we 
drove  forth  on  our 
hunt  had  all  the  bite 

of  an  October  cold  A 


wave  on  the  prairies  of  the  northwest. 
We  drew  our  coat  collars  close  about  our 
necks,  casting  envious  glances  at  the  driver 
of  the  buckboard  with  the  heavy  blanket 
spread  over  his  legs,  and  once  or  twice 
vaguely  speculating  whether  it  would  not 
be  rather  cosy — granting  there  was  room — 
to  get  in  the  dog’s  crate  at  the  back  of  the 
rig,  and  try  to  absorb  some  of  the  warmth 
from  those  two  contented  pointers  that 
were  coiled  up  in  their  liberal  beds  of  rye 
straw. 

Ray,  my  shooting  companion,  tall,  and 
chary  of  flesh  as  he  was  of  complimentary 
phrases  for  the  weather,  shivered  beside 
me.  He  was  the  game  sort,  however,  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  the  rigors  of  weather  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  in  his  old  pastime. 


Our  drive  had  been  over  the  valley,  then 
up  appreciable  red-topped  hills,  covered 
with  short  grass,  down  graceful  slopes  on 
to  flats,  only  again  to  top  another  rise  of 
consequence,  and  to  stare  appreciatively 
out  into  the  broad  expanse  of  prairie. 

“W-h-o-a-p !”  I  chattered  to  the  driver. 
I  was  so  cold  I  could  not  articulate  dis¬ 
tinctly.  “Whoa,  there,  Mr.  •  Driver,”  I 
finally  managed  to  say,  “this  about  ends  all 
my  powers  of  endurance.  That  sun  of 
yours  looks  mighty  warm,  but  the  breeze 
cuts  through  my  southern-acclimated  body 
like  a  knife.” 

“I  am  with  you,”  joined  in  Ray  beaming 
with  delight.  He  showed  the  effects  of  the 
cold  as  much  as  I.  “Open  that  dog  crate, 
and  let’s  get  to  walking  and  see  what  those 

short-haired  fellows 
can  do — even  if  they 
have  never  seen  a 
chicken  before.” 

Still  shivering,  I 
opened  the  crate 
door.  Two  pointers 
jumped  out,  shook 
themselves  a  few 
times,  surveyed  the 
open  country  with 
appraising  brown 
eyes,  then  galloped 
happily  toward  the 
north. 

Our  driver  knew 
h  i  s  occupation  of 
guiding  chicken  hunt¬ 
ers  ;  for  he  proceeded 
behind  us  at  a  slow 
gait,  interlarded  with 
brief  stops  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  suit  his 
half-somnolent  state 
very  well. 

The  two  black  and 
white  pointers,  sire 
and  son,  Master  and 
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John,  beat  it  out  with  all  the  abandon  of 
fast,  wide-going  dogs,  that  had  been  con¬ 
fined  in  a  crate  for  three  long  days  of 
travel. 

“They  sure  go  like  all  fire !”  remarked 
the  Kansas,  “even  if  they  have  never  seen 
a  chicken  before.”  That  their  experience 
on  game  had  not  previously  included 
chickens  worried  Ray  in  no  little  manner, 
for  he  had  continually  referred  to  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  trip,  and  had  already  twice 
that  day  refreshed  my  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“Yes,”  I  agreed,  “but  don’t  get  the  fid¬ 
gets  until  you  see  how  they  perform  on 
the  first  flock.” 

Into  the  drooping  golden  rod  banged 
the  dogs,  John,  the  son,  starting  to  draw 
first  in  an  unseemly  cringing  way,  as 
though  afraid  of  loosing  something,  finally 
landing  a  point,  high-headed  against  the 
wind.  His  fast  sire  dashed  up  instantly 
back  of  him.  He  appeared  to  discover 
nothing  of  interest  in  the  golden  rod,  and 
deliberately  blundered  into  the  midst  of  a 
big  flock  of  chickens.  The  birds  flushed 
wild,  scattering  in  a  wide  draw  a  mile 
ahead  of  us. 

Ray  fingered  his  twenty 
affectionately  as  he  gazed  at 
the  dropping  flock.  His  eyes 
lingered  kindly  on  the,  young 
dog,  but  soon  gained  a  severe 
glint  as  they  rested  on  Master. 

“Old  Top,”  he  predicted, 

“you  had  better  watch  out  or 
that  rangy  pup  of  yours  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  you  look  foolish !” 

“It  looks  like  it  already, 
doesn’t  it?”  I  joined  in, 
touched  a  little  on  my  sensitive 
spot,  old  Master,  which  I  had 
always  regarded  as  impeccable. 

But  so  far  the  scent  of  those 
chickens  had  brought  not  the 
slightest  recognition  from  his 
nose. 

We  walked  quickly  down 
into  the  draw,  the  driver  wait¬ 
ing  half  asleep  on  the  hill. 

Master  cast  down  wide  to  the 
right.  John  proceeded  direct 
for  the  center  of  the  draw. 

Master  promptly  roaded  a  sin¬ 
gle.  It  ran,  then  flushed..  We 
followed  him  with  our  eyes 
while  he  forged  on.  We  caught  sight  of 
John  pointing  again.  Master  recognized 
the  act,  came  within  twenty  feet  of  him 
and  backed.  The  old  campaigner  was  still 
puzzled,  and  very  excited  to  crowd  the 
point.  Plentiful  use  of  the  whistle  cau¬ 
tioned  him  into  stopping  where  he  was. 

Fifteen  yards  in  advance,  and  to  Ray’s 
side,  a  big  old  hen  spewed  out  of  the 
bunch  grass,  towering  immediately,  whip¬ 
ping  with  all  her  might  to  the  left  of  him. 
That  little  twenty  pitched  her  on  her  back 
into  the  grass. 

Two  birds  flushed  wild.  Master  drew, 
then  swinging  into  his  old  method  of 
handling  a  running  covey  of  quails  on  bare 
ground,  he  pointed.  I  was  interested  in 
his  act.  John  was  retrieving  Ray’s  bird. 
At  twenty  yards  I  clipped  a  few  feathers 
from  the  chicken,  but  it  continued  flying 
no  worse  for  my  shot. 

John  grabbed  another  single.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  kill  it,  and  Ray  effected  a 


pretty  double  over  the  old  dog,  who  finally 
discovered  that  the  problem  of  chickens 
was  possible  of  easy  solution  merely  by 
change  of  tactics.  When  the  tall  Kansas 
shot,  the  balance  of  the  birds  flew  over  a 
rise  to  his  left  where  further  sight  of  them 
was  not  to  be  had. 

“I  am  glad,”  observed  Ray,  “that  the 
balance  got  away.” 

“Why,”  I  said  inquisitively,  “don’t  you 
want  a  big  bag?” 

“Yes,”’  he  replied,  “I  want  my  fair 
amount  of  kills,  like  the  other  fellow,  but 
still—” 

“Still  what?”  I  tried  to  hasten. 

“I  dread  the  repetition  of  the  crime  we 
have  all  been  so  guilty  of — the  continuous 
following  of  scattered  birds,  until  we  kill 
them  all  out.  The  accepted  authorities  on 
pinnated  and  sharp  tailed  grouse  have 
been  perverse  in  their  adherence  to  their  one 
theory  that  modern  farming  is  the  reason 
of  their  extermination  in  many  places.  It 
is  true.  But  they  have  given  little  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  deplorable  practice  in  the 
open  countries  of  sportsmen  following  a 
flock  of  chickens  until  the  last  one  has 
been  shot.” 


“And  that  is  the  unpardonable  sin,”  I 
added,  “that  has  been  committed  by  sports¬ 
men,  not  only  on  chickens  but — ” 

“On  quails,”  he  said.  “Come  on  before 
we  stand  here  talking,  and  get  cold  again.  ’ 
In  a  rolling  prairie  north  of  the  Platte 
we  cast  the  dogs.  Another  mile  found 
the  old-timer  on  game,  John  falling  in  with 
a  pretty  acknowledgment  of  the  point. 
The  chickens  ran  in  the  short  grass  and 
flushed  wild.  But  a  belated  single  in 
some  manner  separated  herself  from  the 
main  body,  and  pounded  in  to  us  at  a  fast 
incoming  clip.  It  was  a  question  as  to 
whom  the  shot  belonged.  Both  of  us,  how¬ 
ever,  working  on  the  old  adage,  when  in 
doubt  go  ahead,  fired.  The  sound  of  the 
twenties  could  not  be  distinguished,  as  the 
old  cock  crumpled  up,  and  dropped  dead 
in  the  red-tinted  short  grass. 

“A  twenty  is  the  only  thing  for  chick¬ 
ens,”  I  averred.  “It  is  sportsmanlike;  kills 
them  cleanly  with  its  proper  dose  of  num¬ 


ber  seven  chilled  shot,  and  it  assists  much 
in  game  conservation.” 

Ray  smiled  quizzically.  “Generally  you 
get  the  legal  limit  on  quails  and  other 
game  with  your  twenty,  don’t  you?” 

“Sure,”  I  responded,  quite  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  could  accomplish  something 
with  the  small  arm. 

“There’s  where  you  and  I  are  one.  But 
how  does  a  twenty  save  game?  We  de¬ 
light  to  boast  of  our  kills  with  twenty 
gauges,  for  we  are  somewhat  conceited 
from  the  fact  that  we  kill  with  a  smaller 
though  easier  to  align  gun.  Then  the 
other  fellow  is  sure  we  must  be  good 
shots — and  we  like  him  to  think  so,  too. 
But  when  it  comes  down  to  them  as  game 
protectors,  I  can’t  tell  the  difference  for 
the  life  of  me  between  fifteen  birds  killed 
in  a  day  by  a  twelve  or  a  twenty.  But, 
ah,  there’s  those  two  black  and  whites 
frozen  stiff  in  that  narrow  wash  between 
the  hills!” 

This  was  a  much  larger  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens  than  the  first.  They  were  almost  as 
close-lying  as  quails.  But  their  flight  puz¬ 
zled  somewhat,  many  birds  starting  off  like 
jumping  mallards,  and  others  going  away 


low  and  straightaway.  Later  they  scattered 
nicely  into  a  draw  that  merged  with  the 
river  valley.  The  shooting  was  excellent. 
What  birds  layed  to  the  dogs  were  hard 
fliers,  though  most  of  the  number  had 
found  refuge  across  the  river. 

“Here  we  are !”  remarked  Ray  after 
lunch,  as  we  hugged  the  long  river  flat. 
“Those  birds  have  been  shot  at  consider¬ 
ably,  yet  they  stick  pretty  well  to  the 
dogs’  points.  That  bunch  is  scattered 
somewhere  in  these  cottonwoods.” 

A  big  flock  had  flushed  from  some  un¬ 
known  cause  from  the  side  of  a  sandhill 
that  had  a  trifle  of  cover  along  one  of 
the  washouts. 

“And,”  I  later  put  in,  “its  going  to  be 
no  joke  shooting  them.”  I  eyed  the  briar 
growths  and  interminglings  of  willows  and 
giant  weeds  apprehensively. 

“Something  like  your  southern  shooting, 
eh?  Where’s  the  dogs?” 

Nowhere  were  the  dogs  visible.  We 
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searched  and  searched  in  the  giant  cover, 
whistled,  sang,  shouted,  and  finally  I  fired 
a  gun  to  attract  their  attention.  By  chance 
I  averted  my  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
buckboard,  and  descried  our  driver  ges¬ 
ticulating  wildly,  and  trying  as  I  found 
later  to  get  my  attention  toward  the  river. 

“Reckon  he  knows  where  he  is  point¬ 
ing?”  questioned  Ray. 

“You  bet!”  I  responded  quickly.  I  was 
on  my  tiptoes.  I  was  surveying  the  river 
from  where  I  stood  on  a  fallen  cotton¬ 
wood  log.  It  scattered  through  small 
willow  and  grass  grown  islets  by  divers 
ramifications.  At  first  I  saw  nothing,  but 
a  second  observation  was  rewarded  by  a 
sight  of  Master  and  John  pointing  on  one 
of  the  islets  contiguous  to  the  bank. 

At  that  minute  Ray  called  to  me,  point¬ 
ing  at  them.  His  eyes  had  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  mine. 

Not  conversant  with  what  the  interven¬ 
ing  shallows  might  have  in  store  for  us 
in  the  shape  of  undependable  sand  bottom, 
I  fired  my  gun.  Two  birds  rose,  and  Ray 
skillfully  stopped  both.  They  fell  into  the 
shallow  river,  and  the  two  dogs  shared  the 
task  of  retrieving  them. 

That  afternoon  every  bird  in  that  river 
flat  beat  it  for  the  thickets  of  cottonwood. 
Even  in  the  densest  growth  they  were  far 
easier  to  kill  than  quails  in  the  southern 
timber ;  for  they  had  solved  none  of  their 
intricacies  of  cover  flight,  but  instead  for 
safety  resorted  to  flushing  far  ahead  of  the 
dogs.  Some  absolutely  refused  to  lay  to 
a  dog’s  point. 

Nevertheless  we  considered  our  day  in 


every  way  a  successful  one.  The  sun  was 
just  lingering  at  the  summit  of  the  sand¬ 
hills.  Twice  John  pointed  jackrabbits, 
showing  a  reasonable  inclination  to  chase, 
had  not  his  handler  been  so  close.  But 
even  with  that  he  showed  remarkable  self 
denial,  and  continued  clinging  to  the  pace 
set  by  his  sturdy  father. 

We  turned  back,  coursing  toward  where 
we  had  seen  the  buckboard  last.  Dusk  was 
coming  fast.  John  slipped  into  another 
false  alarm — an  elusive  jackrabbit.  He 
behaved  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle.  Again 
he  ranged  out,  and  came  abruptly  to  a 
point  in  the  bunch  grass  where  the  south 
slope  of  a  chain  of  sandhills  joined  the 
flat.  The  bird  must  have  run,  for  the  dog 
ran  about  thirty  yards  and  suddenly 
stopped  on  point.  He  did  this  five  or  six 
times. 

“I’ll  bet  the  finest  supper  in — city,”  cried 
the  Kansas,  “that  John  is  fooling  along 
and  pointing  a  young  jackrabbit,  and  the 
rabbit  is  slipping  around  in  there  teasing 
him.” 

“I’ll  go  you !”  I  ventured  in  return : 
“That  is  a  crippled  chicken,  and  it’s  got  the 
youngster  guessing  some !” 

“Jackrabbit !” 

“Crippled  chicken !” 

Master  detached  himself  from  some¬ 
where  in  the  remote  dusk,  and  came  to 
John.  He  felt  out  John’s  point,  also  mo¬ 
mentarily  indulging  in  the  youngster’s  per¬ 
formance. 

“Jackrabbit!”  reiterated  Ray.  “Remem¬ 
ber  the  bet — one  big  supper !” 


“Crippled  chicken,”  I  asserted  strongly, 
“and  the  supper  bet  goes.” 

The  stopping  and  running  was  too  much 
for  Master’s  nervous  system.  So  he  tried 
his  old  swinging  circle  for  the  wind,  and 
nailed  that  wild  enigma  with  a  spectacular 
upstanding  point.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was 
now  located  between  John  and  Master,  who 
were  not  twenty  feet  apart. 

“I’ll  take  the  right  on  that  chicken !” 

“Jackrabbit!”  persisted  Ray  stubbornly. 

Whirr !  Whirr !  Whirr !  Whirr !  A 
big  bird  got  up  to  the  left,  and  started  out 
at  good  speed.  It  was  not  an  easy  shot  in 
that  dim  light,  but  Ray  spilled  it  cleanly 
on  the  grass  with  his  right  barrel. 

“Chicken !”  I  declared,  much  amused  at 
Ray’s  failure  to  identify  the  object  of  the 
dog’s  point. 

The  youngster  came  to  Ray  with  the 
bird  in  his  mouth. 

“Chicken !”  I  cried  again  to  Ray. 

“Chicken,  nothing,”  retorted  the  Kan¬ 
san.  “We  both  lose;  you  should  have 
said  Chink !”  he  shouted,  as  he  flung  at  me 
a  beautiful  ringneck  pheasant  for  my  ob¬ 
servation. 


Dogs  that  are  worked  hard  on  the 
prairies  frequently  suffer  with  sore  feet, 
that  is,  the  pads  become  worn  so  thin  that 
they  are  unable  to*  use  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  treatment  is  recommended  in  Modern 
Breaking:  Wash  the  feet  and  dry  care¬ 
fully,  pour  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  tar  into 
a  shallow  pan,  place  the  dog’s  foot  in  the 
tar  and  then  in  a  pan  of  Fuller’s  earth. 
Repeat  every  other  day  for  a  week. 
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IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  IZAAK  WALTON 

EVEN  THE  IMMORTAL  ANGLER’S  OWN  MARVELLOUS  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS 
SINK  INTO  NOTHING  WHEN  COMPARED  TO  THE  QUALITIES  OF  HIS  HEART 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


y'z.a P-fe 

told  tales  of  these  giant  fish.  One  was 
about  the  skull  of  a  pike,  found  during  a 
dry  spell  at  the  bottom  of  the  mere,  and 
in  his  jaws  was  the  skull  of  a  swan’s  head. 
It  had  choked  him,  and  both  were  of  ne¬ 
cessity  drowned. — Anyone  could  see  the 
skull  on  a  bracket  in  the  hall  of  the  manor. 

Madely  Manor  still  stands  just  as  it  did 
when  Walton  visited  it  in  1653,  the  year 
that  the  Compleat  Angler  was  first  printed. 
He  was  then  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Born 
of  yeomen  parents  and  brought  up  as  a 
tradesman,  by  his  splendid  character  he 
achieved  distinction  and  became  the  friend 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day. 


A  homeward  trudge  thro’  mist-wrapt  night, 
A  heart  and  creel,  in  common,  light; 
Complete  content,  the  day  has  brought  it: 
He  fished  for  pleasure — and  he  caught  it. 


THE  character  of  Izaak  Walton  has 
been  described  by  so  many  able  writ¬ 
ers  that  the  hope  of  exhibiting  him  in 
a  new  light  or  of  increasing  the  number 
of  his  admirers  would  be  presumptuous. 
His  early  years  are  as  a  closed  book  to 
us.  We  know  he  went  up  to  London 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  and  started  in 
business  which  must  have  been  successful. 
Most  that  is  known  of  him,  to  a  certain 
extent,  can  be  found  in  passages  of  his 
writings,  especially  in  the  Lives  where  he 
expressed  his  opinions  more  free¬ 
ly  than  in  the  classic  Compleat 
Angler. 

I  may  be  pardoned  therefore 
where  he  expressed  his  opinions 
more  freely  than  in  the  classic 
this  worthy  man. 

The  writer  was  born  and  his 
happy  boyhood  was  spent  within 
thirteen  miles  of  Stafford  (Wal¬ 
ton’s  birthplace)  and  about  eighteen 
miles  from  beautiful  Dovedale  near¬ 
by  where  Cotton  lived,  and  only 
three  miles  from  Madely  Manor, 
the  country  seat  of  John  Offley,  to 
whom  Walton  dedicated  his  immor¬ 
tal  work. 

The  village  of  Madely  is  a  typical 
English  country  village,  with  a  few 
thatched  cottages,  and  a  little  old 
moss-covered  church  situated  but  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  old  town 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  whose 
civic  pride  stands  high  from  the  fact 
that  its  long  line  of  mayors  have 
performed  their  duties,  good  or  bad, 
for  over  six  hundred  years.  Up  to 
this  day  the  mayor  on  state  occasions 
wears  a  gold  chain  that  is  so  long 
and  heavy  it  is  necessary  to  have  as¬ 
sistance  to  help  him  carry  it.  Each 
incoming  mayor  has  attached  to  the 
chain  a  new  link,  upon  which  is  en¬ 
graved  the  date  of  his  office  and 
his  name.  Originally  the  chain  was 
just  long  enough  to  wear  around 
the  neck  but  that  is  now  impossible. 

Many  times  has  the  writer  with  his  elder 
brothers  trudged  along  the  road  from  New¬ 
castle  to  Madely  Mere,  a  large  sheet  of 
water  containing  monster  pike,  and  while 
on  our  way  we  would  stop  to  fish  for 
stickle-backs  in  the  disused  canal  and  take 
them  in  a  glass  jar  to  use  as  live  bait. 
Young  as  we  were  we  knew  quite  well  the 
pike  would  not  touch  them  till  the  sharp 
spines  were  removed — which  made  little 
difference  in  their  liveliness.  We  could  see 
the  great  savage  pike  lying  motionless  just 
under  the  lily  pads,  ready  and  waiting  to 
dart  out  to  our  lure,  but  sure  as  fate  they 
got  away  because  of  primitive  tackle  and 
more  primitive  methods.  We  had  been 


JOHN  OFFLEY,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Offley,  was  connected  with  many  old 
families  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  county  of  Stafford  and  being  of  a 
wealthy  family,  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  rod  and  reel.  In  his  dedication,  Wal¬ 
ton  pays  him  high  compliments  on  his  an¬ 
gling  skill,  which  no  doubt  they  practiced 
together  not  only  in  Staffordshire  but  in 
other  countries. 

Beresford  Hall,  the  seat  of  Charles  Cot¬ 
ton,  was  a  rambling  pile  of  stone  buildings 
lying  snug  among  the  hills  of  Derbyshire 
just  on  the  border  line  of  the  neighboring 
county  of  Stafford.  Here  the  gentle  river 
Dove  meanders  along  through  lovely  hills 
and  dales,  and  though  I  have  not  seen  it 
Beresford  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Charles  Cotton,  was  a  rambling  pile 
of  stone  buildings  lying  snug  among 
the  hills  of  Derbyshire  just  on  the 
border  line  of  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
ty  of  Stafford.  Here  the  gentle  river 
Dove  meanders  along  through  lovely 
hills  and  dales,  and  though  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  many  years,  this  still 
remains  to  my  mind  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  in  England.  Both  the  hall 
and  the  famous  fishing  house  in  1825 
were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and 
decay,  and  were  sold  at  that  time  to 
Viscount  Beresford  and  pulled  down. 
The  fishing  house  has  been  restored 
and  is  now  protected  by  lock  and 
key  from  vandals  and  excursionists. 

Walton  frequently  visited  Cotton 
at  Beresford  during  the  Spring*  and 
Summer  months,  sometimes  alone 
and  at  others  accompanied  by  his  son 
or  by  a  friend.  In  a  letter  to  Cot¬ 
ton  he  says :  “Though  I  be  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  you  and  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  my  age,  yet  I 
will  forget  both  and  next  month  be¬ 
gin  a  pilgrimage  to  beg  your  pardon, 
for  I  would  die  in  your  favor.” 

The  distance  from  London  to 
Dovedale  is  160  miles  and  in  that 
time  was  a  journey  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  though  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  the  road  and  coaches 
were  the  best  in  England,  being  the 
identical  road  that  was  made  by  the 
Romans. 

The  river  Dove  is  still  free  from  pollu¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  trout  and 
grayling  stream,  being  just  wide  enough 
and  ideal  for  casting  the  fly.  What  must 
it  have  been  in  Walton’s  time,  to  inspire 
such  lines  as  the  following,  written  by 
Cotton : 


Oh,  my  beloved  nymph!  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  Rivers,  how  I  love 
Upon  thy  flow’ry  hanks  to  be 
And  view  thy  silvery  stream 
When  gilded  by  a  summer’s  beam; 
And  in  it  all  the  wanton  fry 
Playing  at  liberty; 

And  with  my  angle  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 
I  ever  learned,  industriously  to  try. 

(continued  on  page  418) 


The  accompanying  paper,  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  angling  fraternity’s 
debt  to  the  well-loved  Walton,  Mr. 
Rhead  prepared  for  reading  before 
the  United  Anglers’  League,  at  the 
first  formal  celebration  of  Sir 
Isaac’s  birthday  in  America,  on 
August  9  of  this  year.  Forest  and 
Stream  is  especially  fortunate  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  reproduce  these  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  great  angler’s  favorite 
haunts,  coincidentally  with  American 
anglers’  formal  recognition  of  the 
debt  they  owe  him. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MEAT  DOG 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  DOG  TRAINING  THAT  WILL  ENABLE 
THE  EVERYDAY  SPORTSMAN  TO  DEVELOP  A  USEFUL  ASSISTANT  IN  FIELD  AND  COVERT 


THE  charm  and  success  of  field  sports 
depends  so  directly  upon  the  work  of 
the  intelligent  and  well  behaved  bird 
dog  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  has  for  many  years  been  devoted 
to  the  breeding  and  training  of  setters  and 
pointers.  In  the  last  half  century  a  series 
of  competitions  known  as  field  trials  have 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue  both  here 
and  abroad  and  have  markedly  influenced 
the  breeding  of  bird  dogs.  These  trials  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  of  some  benefit,  but 
it  cannot  be  well  denied  that  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  some  strains  of  bird  dog  well  nigh 
useless  for  the  everyday  sportsman  who, 
while  admiring  style  and  dash  and  other 
highly  developed  qualities,  is  more  keenly 
interested  in  the  bird  dog  which  will  locate 
the  elusive  snipe,  penetrate  the  coverts  of 
the  woodcock,  search  the  fields  for  cheer¬ 
ful  Bob  White  and  serve  as  a  useful  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  gun. 

We  purpose  to  write  of  the  sportsman’s 
dog,  sometimes  termed  by  professional 
handlers  the  “meat  dog,’’  as  distingushed 
from  the  field  trial  dog  which  occupies  so 
much  space  in  the  sporting  magazine.  Just 
when  and  where  the  term  meat  dog  orig¬ 
inated  we  are  unable  to  say  but  we  do 
know  that  it  has  occupied  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  in  the  lexicon  of  field  trial  handlers 
ever  since  a  man  named  Tom  Pace  and  a 
dog  named  Prince  Whitestone  won  the 
championship  at  Grand  Junction,  Tenn. 

Tom  Pace  was  a  rangy  built  man  who 
lived  in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  He 
mined  coal  for  a  living  and  went  quail 
hunting  for  recreation,  or  to  be  more  ex¬ 
act,  mined  coal  so  that  he  could  go  bird 
hunting.  His  own  review  of  the  situation 
was  that  he  was  “a  plum  fool  over  bird 
dogs  and  bird  huntin’  and  when  he  wasn’t 
bird  huntin’  he  was  readin’  about  bird  dogs 
and  dog  races.”  Prince  was  his  favorite 
dog,  which  he  had  raised  from  a  pup  and 
trained  and  Prince  had  “just  naturally 
cleaned  up  every  dog  that  he  had  met  in 
the  field.”  The  zest  of  local  conquests  had 
dulled  upon  Tom  Pace  but  the  sporting 
magazines  continually  whetted  his  appetite 
for  other  fields  to  conquer ;  so  one  day  Mr. 
Pace  bought  a  mackintosh  coat,  whistled  to 
Old  Prince,  laid  in  a  supply  of  mountain 
grown  tobacco,  boarded  the  accommodation 
train,  and  the  next  evening  was  working 
edgewise  into  the  biggest  dog  talk  that  he 
had  ever  heard,  for  he  was  at  a  big  field 
trial  meeting  over  in  Illinois,  hobnobbing 
with  millionaires,  smoking  cigars  with 
bandages,  and  making  some  headway  into 
the  exclusive  circle  of  professional  han¬ 
dlers.  It  may  be  said  that  professional 
handlers  at  a  field  trial  develop  tempera¬ 
mental  qualities  that  register  from  haughty 
reserve  to  sympathetic  toleration,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  the  positions  that  their 
dogs  occupy  in  the  scale  of  competitions. 
They  were  the  men,  however,  that  Mr. 
Pace  really  looked  up  to,  for  he  had  read 
columns  about  them  in  the  paper.  Mean- 


By  PIOUS  JEEMS 

while,  old  Prince  slept  peacefully  in  one 
corner  of  the  room. 

There  was  no  temperament  about  Tom 
Pace  and  his  dog  Prince;  in  fact  we  doubt 
if  either  would  have  known  what  tempera¬ 
ment  was  outside  of  the  feed  lot.  The  fact 
that  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  what  the  morrow’s  racing 
might  bring  forth  was  no  fault  of  his,  for 
he  announced  he  was  over  there  to  win 
the  trials  or  find  out  if  there  was  a  dog  in 
the  world  that  could  beat  old  Prince  and 


personally  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
was. 

That  night  Old  Prince  shared  his  master’s 
room.  In  the  morning  he  breakfasted  on 
what  was  left  of  ham  and  eggs,  grits  and 
a  double  order  of  wheat  cakes,  and  instead 
of  riding  out  to  the  grounds  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  in  a  special  constructed  dog  wagon, 
he  simply  trotted  alongside  the  buggy  that 
the  mountaineer  had  negotiated  for  with 
the  liveryman  the  night  before. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  going  into  the 
details  of  that  field  trial  day  other  than 
to  say  that  there  never  was  a  sadder  bunch 
of  handlers  than  those  that  drifted  into  the 
hotel  dining  rooms  that  evening.  The 
mountain  dog  had  cleaned  them  so  clean 
that  there  wasn’t  a  good  kick  in  the  outfit. 
Tom  Pace  and  Prince  and  the  prize  money 
took  the  night  train  for  the  hills,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  little  red  lights  in 
the  rear  of  the  train  had  glimmered  down 
the  tracks  and  faded  away  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  there  was  a  revival  of  spirits. 


The  next  morning  there  was  .some  talk 
about  a  “fluke  race,”  “fields  too  small,” 
“conditions  not  right  and  it  could  not  have 
been  done  at  Grand  Junction.” 

The  following  January  the  first  man  to 
greet  the  handlers  when  they  untrained  at 
Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  was  Tom  Pace,  old 
Prince  and  the  mackintosh  coat,  and  to 
make  a  short  story  of  a  long  week,  the  old 
dog  beat  them  again  on  the  historic  field 
where  Championship  races  have  been  won 
and  lost  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  out- 
birded  Champion  Jessie  Rodfields,  Count 
Gladstone,  the  greatest  bird  dog  of  his  day, 
and  on  the  breakways  looked  back  at  La¬ 
nark  Lad,  the  fastest  dog  of  the  season. 
He  won  the  championship  cup  and  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go  home  some 
one  congratulated  Tom  Pace  on  having 
such  a  magnificent  field  trial  dog.  He  re¬ 
adjusted  his  tobacco,  took  another  hitch  at 
the  mackintosh  and  replied,  “Mister,  you 
have  made  a  mistake.  I  can’t  stay  here  any 
longer  because  my  wife  has  written  that 
the  children  are  crying  for  Old  Prince,  but 
he  ain’t  no  field  trial  dog.  He  is  a  meat 
dog.”  The  definition  was  promptly  adopted. 

Prince  Whitestone  was  a  meat  dog. 
Handlers  to-day  refer  to  him  as  a  meat 
dog,  but  he  beat  all  the  best  field  trial  dogs 
of  the  day,  as  they  had  never  been  beaten 
before. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  made  to 
tell  the  difference  between  a  class  field  trial 
dog  and  a  meat  dog.  One  of  the  clearest 
definitions  is  that  a  class  dog  hurries  on 
into  the  next  field  to  find  birds  while  the 
meat  dog  finds  those  nearest  to  him.  This 
also  explains  why  so'  many  sportsmen 
prefer  meat  dogs  to  field  trial  dogs.  At 
this  time  it  may  just  as  well  be  said  that  a 
meat  dog  can  be  just  as  well  bred,  just 
as  good  to  look  at  in  action  or  in  repose, 
and  just  as  handsome  and  stylish  on  point 
as  a  field  trial  dog.  It  is  possible  also  to  get 
a  meat  dog  out  of  the  same  litter  of  pup¬ 
pies  that  produces  a  field  trial  dog,  for 
bringing  up,  education  and  experience  are 
the  principal  differences  between  the  two. 

It  is  written  down  in  the  books  that  a 
dog  is  guided  by  instinct,  that  he  does  not 
possess  reasoning  power.  Never  was  there 
greater  fallacy.  It  is  one  of  those  old 
errors  that  one  generation  hands  down  and 
another  generation  accepts.  The  dog  is  an 
animal  with  a  high  degree  of  reasoning 
powers,  so  high  it  is  difficult  to  place 
boundaries  upon  the  possibilities  of  its  in¬ 
telligence,  and  it  is  their  remarkable  ca¬ 
pacity  for  appreciating  and  combining  facts 
that  enables  them  in  a  few  short  years  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  na¬ 
ture  of  game  sufficient  to  outwit  the  cun- 
ningest  bird  by  superior  tactics. 

The  average  bird  dog,  either  pointer  or 
setter,  with  a  fair  amount  of  experience 
soon  learns  to  follow  a  trail  till  the  bird 
flushes  or  lies  to  point ;  but  it  requires  a 
higher  order  of  intellect  to  prompt  the  dog 
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voluntarily  to  head  a  running  bird  so  as 
to  get  it  between  himself  and  the  gun. 

The  mind  of  the  intelligent  bird  dog 
never  rests.  It  is  adding  to  its  store  ot 
knowledge  with  each  new  experience  and 
preparing  itself  to  meet  the  emergencies 
that  are  constantly  developing.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  concede  all  that  mod¬ 
ern  field  trials  have  done  for  modern  dogs. 
They  have  developed  their  instinctive  quali- 


Running  birds 


ities  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  only 
neglected  their  intellectual  qualities  but 
have  actually  placed  a  premium  upon  their 
suppression. 

The  field  trial  world  subscribes  unquali¬ 
fiedly  to  the  theory  that  the  mental  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  dog  are  simply  instinctive,  that 
reasoning  powers  are  not  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  therefore  instinctive  searching  quali¬ 
ties  “sans”  reason  or  intelligence  mark  the 
field  trial  dog.  The  field  trial  dog  above 
all  must  go,  race,  keep  going,  take  a  chance 
of  getting  lost,  ignore  its  handler,  forget 
that  it  has  a  handler,  get  lost,  ty.it  keep 
going, — all  of  this  is  class. 

The  intelligence  that  prompts  a  dog  to 
search  likely  fields  carefully,  to  develop 
the  faint  scent  floating  on  the  breeze,  to 
follow  a  running  bird  with  the  delicate  tac¬ 
tics  that  will  force  it  to  lie  or  the  prompt 
manceuver  that  places  the  bird  between  the 
dog  and  the  sportsman,  has  no  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  field  trial  dog. 

There  are  two  instincts  recognized  by 
field  trials  and  it  is  by  the  display  of  these 
instincts  that  races  are  won  and  lost;  one 
is  the  instinct  to  range  fast  and  unceas¬ 
ingly,  the  other  is  to  point  stylishly,  yes, 
dramatically ! 

The  purely  intellectual  qualities  are  not 
considered  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
how  can  they  be,  for  the  entire  field  trial 
system  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  error 
that  the  dog  is  an  instinctive  and  not  a 
reasoning  animal. 

WE  will  leave  the  field  trial  dog  to  field 
trial  men  and  write  only  for  those 
who  want  an  intelligent  companion 
on  the  fields. 

“I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  experience, — wrote  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  leading  sportsmen — that  ninety-nine 
men  out  of  each  hundred  can,  with  a  lit¬ 


tle  instruction,  break  their  own  dogs  well, 
and  that  they  will  really  take  more  satis¬ 
faction  with  them,  both  while  in  training 
and  afterwards,  than  they  can  with  even 
the  most  perfectly  broken  animals,  which, 
from  being  associated  with  and  handled  by 
another  person,  must  ever  be  to  their  own¬ 
ers  ready-made  articles,  and  not  the  work 
of  their  own. 

In  cases  where  the  sportsman  breaks  his 
own  dogs,  he  wins  from  them  an  attach¬ 
ment  which  I  doubt  if  he  ever  gains  in 
any  other  way.  I  think  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  a  dog  ever  afterwards  likes  best 
to  hunt  the  birds  he  is  broken  on,  and 
upon  the  same  principle  his  affection  goes 
forth  to  the  person  who  initiates  him  into 
the  pleasures  of  the  field.  The  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  dog  is  an 
intelligent,  impressionable  creature,  so  first 
lessons,  first  sympathies  and  first  love  are 
never  eradicated,  but  remain  in  their  fullest 
strength  centered  round  the  memory  ol 
the  original  prompter.  No  two  men  work 
and  handle  dogs  exactly  alike,  so  that 
though  the  same  words  of  command  may 
be  used  the  dog  hunts  differently  for  dif¬ 
ferent  men.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it 
requires  but  a  short  time  to  change  a  dog’s 
attachment,  and  that  he  soon  transfers  his 
regard  from  an  old  master. 

There  is  also  another  benefit.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  sportsman  advances  in 
knowledge  of  his  craft  as  his  dog  pro¬ 
gresses  in  his  instruction.  In  order  to 
break  well,  a  man  must  study  his  dog  that 
he  may  apply  the  incentives  of  reward  or 
punishment  in  just  such  a  degree  as  the 
dog  will  bear,  without  either  rendering 
him  too  eager  to  receive  the  one  or  break¬ 
ing  his  spirit  by  the  other.  By  this  study 
of  the  animal  the  sportsman  really  edu¬ 
cates  himself,  and  consequently  finds  that 
after  breaking  one  dog  he  has  compara¬ 
tively  little  trouble  with  any  he  may  under¬ 


take  thereafter ;  thus  he  becomes  independ¬ 
ent  of  professional  assistance  while  at 
the  same  time  he  enjoys  a  rare  pleasure, 
for  next  to  watching  the  development  of 
the  human  mind  there  is  no  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  pursuit  than  the  training  of  a  high- 
couraged,  intelligent  dog.  Only  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  appreciate  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  faculties  unfold 
under  instruction  while  the  affectionate  in¬ 
stincts  prompt  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  and 


to  delight  in  the  approval  of  his  teacher. 

There  will  follow  brief  and  simple  di¬ 
rections  by  which  any  man  may  undertake 
to  break  a  dog  with  a  certainty  of  success, 
provided  he  will  keep  ever  in  mind  the 
watchwords  of  the  art :  Observation,  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance.  I  took  my  in¬ 
itiatory  lessons  from  one  whom  I  have 
never  yet  seen  surpassed  in  his  control  over 
dogs,  and  found  that  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  lay  in  his  rare  control  over  himself. 
Every  year  since  has  impressed  upon  me 
two  facts;  first,  that  without  self-control 
no  man  can  ever  break  a  dog  well ;  and 
again,  that  no  set  of  rules,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  may  be  arranged,  will  apply 
to  all  dogs.  It  is  the  power  of  compre¬ 
hending  and  adapting  himself  to  different 
natures  that  makes  one  man  a  much  better 
breaker  than  another;  therefore  the  first 
point  is  to  study  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  pupil  before  beginning  the  real 
work  of  breaking. 

Though  the  same  rules  will  not  apply 
to  all  cases,  the  same  order  of  instruction 
may  be  observed,  and  I  believe  that  which 
I  shall  now  propose  to  be  the  best  for 
practical  use.  Undeniably  it  is  easier  to 
train  an  intelligent  pup  six  or  eight  months 
old  than  one  two  years  old  with  confirmed 
will  and  habits ;  but  even  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  the  instructor  is  gifted  with 
perfect  patience,  and  will  adapt  himself  to 
the  character  of  his  dog.  In  nature  the 
animal  is  like  a  child,  possessed  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  reasoning  power  and  as 
readily  recognizing  a  friend  and  master. 
Some  dogs  need  to  be  encouraged.  The 
obstinacy  of  others  require  long  effort  to 
overcome.  Some  need  severity,  and  here 
the  sharpest  is  the  most  merciful  because 
less  liable  to  need  repetition. 

Select  your  dog  from  a  superior  stock, 
since  a  stupid,  thick-headed  brute,  or  one 
that  does  not  take  to  hunting  readily,  will 


not  pay  you  for  the  time  and  trouble  you 
will  have  to  give  him.  Give  him  his  les¬ 
sons  when  you  are  alone,  and  if  possible, 
in  a  room,  since  he  is  there  always  under 
your  control,  a  fact  which  he  soon  learns 
to  appreciate.  Never  attempt  to  teach  him 
a  new  thing  till  the  previous  lesson  has 
been  thoroughly  learned,  or  he  will  con¬ 
found  the  two  and  become  discouraged  in 
consequence. 

(continued  next  month) 
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HOW  TO  SAIL  THE  OPEN  CANOE 

IV.  NAVIGATING  THE  EQUIPPED  CRAFT-THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  CANOE  ASSOCIATION’S  RULES  FOR  SAILING  RACES 

By  JULE  F.  MARSHALL 


( Technical  words  and  phrases  are  printed 
in  italics,  to  impress  them  on  the  reader’s 
memory .) 

THE  canoe  equipped  for  sailing,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  three  previous  articles 
of  this  series,  is  a  mechanical  device, 
nearly  perfect  and  awaiting  our  bidding. 
Now  that  she  is  rigged,  we  will  take  her 
out  for  a  sail.  Our  inspection  shows  that 
her  fittings  are  securely  fastened ;  thus  we 


the  water,  aft.  The  canoe  sheers  off,  al¬ 
lowing  the  wind  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
sail,  which  causes  the  craft  to  bear  dway 
on  a  beat  into  the  wind.  This  is  also  known 
as  tacking.  If  you  keep  her  headed  to¬ 
ward  some  particular  point,  an  apparent 
straining  pressure  is  felt  on  the  paddle, 
knowrn  as  weather  helm.  To  relieve  this, 
the  sheet  is  eased  out  until  the  sail  is  draw¬ 
ing  with  all  its  power  and  without  a  flut¬ 
ter.  I\ow  effort  and  resistance  have 


A 


/ 


A  craft  with  advantages  that  no  other  yachtsman  can  boast  of 


avoid  possible  accidents  due  to  negligence. 
With  everything  ship-shape,  the  canoe  is 
placed  in  the  water  and  the  canoeist  takes 
his  place,  sitting  on  a  pad  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  and  in  the  center  so  that  the 
canoe  lies  on  an  even  keel.  The  canoe  is 
then  paddled  away  to  deep  water,  free  of 
all  obstructions  that  may  cause  entangle¬ 
ments  or  back-drafts. 

Pointing  the  canoe’s  bow  into  the  eye  of 
the  wind,  lower  the  leeboard  into  position. 
Then  hoist  the  sail  and  after  drawing  all 
the  play  out  of  the  halliard  cleet  it  secure¬ 
ly.  With  the  sail  blown  straight  back  over 
the  center  of  the  canoe,  without  wind  pres¬ 
sure  on  either  side,  we  find  ourselves  in 
stays.  Now  drop  the  steering  paddle  into 


reached  a  nearly  perfect  medium  of  ease, 
and  the  craft  springs  away  like  a  fright¬ 
ened  deer  with  all  its  speed  and  grace.  As 
the  course  of  the  canoe  is  changed,  the 
angle  of  the  sail  is  altered  likewise. 

When  you  have  caught  the  knack  of  sail¬ 
ing  thus,  you  will  find  that  on  either  side 
there  is  a  sponsor  of  safety,  no  matter  how 
strong  the  breeze  may  be.  If  the  paddle  is 
lifted  out  of  water,  the  canoe  will  at  once 
luff  up  into  the  eye  of  the  wind.  If  the 
sheet  is  loosened,  so  that  the  wind  is  spilled 
from  the  sail,  the  canoe  will  immediately 
come  to  an  upright  position  and  headway 
will  cease.  In  either  manner,  collisions 
and  danger  of  upsets  from  sudden  squalls 
can  be  avoided. 


Hold  the  canoe  up  on  an  even  keel  as 
much  as  possible.  But  if  she  must  heel 
over,  let  her  go — and  you  will  experience 
the  real  thrills  of  sailing.  Keep  your  seat 
in  the  bottom,  but  shove  your  legs  as  far 
outboard  to  windward  as  possible.  In  this 
way  a  severe  exertion  on  the  sail  can  be 
counteracted  and  a  good  balance  main¬ 
tained.  The  legs  can  be  swung  in  and 
out  to  accommodate  the  varying  pressure 
of  the  wind.  By  this  method  of  balancing, 
the  canoe-man  may  remain  in  a  reclining 
position  and  thus  keep  the  weight  of  live 
ballast  low. 

Never  sit  on  the  gunwale  for  balancing 
purposes.  This  not  only  results  in  sudden 
spills,  but  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the  sides 
of  the  frail  boat,  which  is  already  standing 
all  it  can  from  the  pressure  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  exerted  on  sail  and  lee-board.  In 
light  breezes,  often  the  swinging  of  an 
arm  or  a  leg  inside  the  canoe  will  effect 
enough  balance  to  counteract  the  changes 
in  wind  pressure. 

BEFORE  coming  about  from  one  tack 
to  another,  assure  the  canoe  a  full 
headway  of  speed  by  running  off  the 
wind  a  point  or  two.  Change  your  paddle 
to  the  windward  side  and  start  steering, 
at  the  same  time  gradually  drawing  in  the 
sheet.  The  canoe  will  come  up  into  the 
wind  and  wear  around  on  the  opposite  tack 
without  losing  headway,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  forward  stroke  of  the  paddle. 
This  process  of  coming  about  can  be 
hastened  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  by 
leaning  well  forward  in  your  sitting  po¬ 
sition,  causing  the  bow  to  be  forced  down 
so  that  the  canoe  pivots  on  that  end — which 
likewise  allows  the  wind  to  blow  the 
heightened  stern  around.  The  second  way 
is  by  leaning  the  canoe  on  its  leeward  side 
and  changing  as  it  comes  about,  so  that 
the  pivoting  is  done  on  its  rounded  side 
and  the  straight  under-water  stems  are 
lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  stems,  when 
deep  in  the  water,  resist  the  turning. 

On  the  reach,  which  is  sailing  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  is  coming,  it  will  still  be  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  the  lee-board.  But  beyond  ' 
that  point,  with  a  quartering  breeze,  the 
canoe  will  sail  best  with  the  board  raised 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  canoe’s 
length  compared  with  its  breadth  lends  a 
considerable  amount  of  lateral  resistance. 

Running  free,  or  straight  before  the 
wind,  the  sail  is  carried  outboard  at  about 
a  right  angle  to  the  length  of  the  canoe. 
This  direction,  which  is  the  simplest  point 
on  which  a  boat  may  sail,  is  in  reality  the 
most  treacherous  for  the  open  canoe.  Al¬ 
most  all  short-length  sailing  craft  will 
u’allow  when  running  free,  but  can  be 
nursed  back  on  the  course  by  means  of 
the  rudder.  But  the  canoe  has  no  fixed 
fulcrum  for  propulsion  or  steering  and  it 
was  never  meant  to  have  any.  So  in  a 
heavy  wind  you  will  find  that  two  hands 
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on  the  steering  paddle,  one  at  the  end  and 
the  other  holding  the  haft  against  the  gun¬ 
wale,  will  be  safest.  Never  leave  the  lee- 
board  down  when  running  before  the  wind. 
•The  common  impression  that  it  steadies  the 
canoe  is  erroneous.  It  will  either  force 
you  to  run  up  into  the  wind,  or  cause  the 
sail  to  jibe  with  a  crash. 

Jibing  in  itself  is  a  ticklish  job.  It  is 
the  process  of  changing  the  sail  from  one 
side  of  the  canoe  to  the  other  while  run¬ 
ning  free,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
a  shifting  wind  astern,  without  altering  the 
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A  craft  that  can  speed  away  with  the  grace  of  a 

frightened  deer 


course.  Wait  for  a  lull  in  the  breeze — 
the  best  moment  for  jibing.  Draw  the 
sheet  in  until  the  sail  crosses  the  canoe, 
when  it  will  run  out  freely  as  the  wind 
catches  hold  of  the  other  side  of  the  sail. 
The  paddle  will  have  to  be  shifted  over 
just  as  quickly  in  order  to  hold  the  canoe 
.on  its  course. 

Never  try  jibing  in  a  heavy  blow.  The 
event  may  have  no  terrors  for  you,  but  it 
may  weaken  and  possibly  wreck  the  frail 
canoe  equipment.  For  an  alternative,  the 
canoe  can  be  brought  up  into  the  wind, 
turned  about  and  filled  away  to  fair  again. 


THE  only  thorough  test  for  a  sailing 
canoe  is  over  a  triangular  course,  in 
rounding  which  the  canoe  must  beat 
to  windward,  reach,  run  on  the  quarter  and 
run  free.  It  is  thus  in  competition  with 
the  elements  on  all  sides.  If  you  succeed 
in  steering  it  wherever  you  wish  it  to,  and 
if  you  get  genuine  pleasure  in  the  process, 
the  canoe  is  worth  all  the  trouble  and 
mone3r  >rou  have  spent  on  it.  And  you 
have  a  craft  with  advantages  no  other 
yachtsman  can  boast  of,  for  you  can  ship 
it  by  freight  or  express  at  slight  expense, 
and  at  a  moment’s  notice,  overland  to  a 
distant  port  for  a  cruise  or  a  race. 

In  cruising,  the  average  sixteen-foot 
canoe  will  conveniently  carry  two  people 
and  a  ver>^  comfortable  outfit  when  under 
sail.  The  larger  canoes  of  course  allow 
more  room.  The  stowing  of  the  outfit  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quantity  of  duffle  carried. 
A  convenient  method  will  be  to  start  by 
packing  all  the  smaller  bags  in  the  extreme 
ends,  and  then  the  larger  parcels  fit  in  the 
wider  parts  of  the  canoe.  Take  care  to 
leave  the  two  middle  compartments  open 
for  the  cruisers,  with  the  aftermost  space 
free  for  the  skipper.  If  this  arrangement 
does  not  provide  for  all  of  the  outfit  in 
the  ends,  you  can  spread  the  tent  and  sleep¬ 
ing  bags  out  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  two 
sitting  spaces  in  the  center.  When  pad¬ 
dling  must  be  resumed,  }-ou  can  drop  the 


sail  and  the  paddlers  can  take  their  places 
on  the  seats  with  legs  a-straddle  the  duffle. 
If  you  are  alone  in  the  canoe,  of  course 
3^ou  can  manage  the  paddle  from  where 
you  are  in  the  center. 

In  stowing  the  unrigged  sailing  equip¬ 
ment,  when  preparing  for  a  long  paddle, 
place  the  mast,  leeboard  and  leeboard- 
thwart  in  the  canoe  on  top  of  the  duffle, 
and  the  spars  on  top  of  the  thwarts  along¬ 
side  the  paddlers.  See  that  the  ends  do 
extend  beyond  the  gunwales,  where 
might  interfere  with  the  stroke. 

There  is  probably  no  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  sailing  than  in 
competition.  No  better  dis¬ 
play  of  the  art  can  be  staged 
than  a  race  of  twenty  or 
thirty  canoes  in  a  one-de¬ 
sign  class,  over  a  triangular 
course.  Such  a  race  is  a 
keen  battle  of  wits  from 
start  to  finish.  Each  canoeist 
is  his  own  captain  and  crew, 
and  is  responsible  to  no  one 
but  himself  and  the  rules. 
Observe  the  few  accompany¬ 
ing  regulations  chosen  from 
the  year-book  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Canoe  Association  and 
3-0U  will  see  that  they  speak 
clearly  the  experience  gathered  b}r  experts 
from  countless  races. 

Rule  XV,  Sec.  1.  The  Start:  The  start¬ 
ing  signals  for  all  sailing  races  shall  be 
as  follows : 

Warning:  One  gun,  and  the  hoisting  of 
a  blue  flag. 

Preparatory:  One  gun  four  minutes 
after  the  warning  gun,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  blue  flag  and  the  hoisting  of  a  yel 
low  flag. 

gun  one  minute  after  the 
preparatory  gun,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  yellow 
flag  and  the  hoisting  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  burgee. 

A  suitable  audible  sig¬ 
nal  may  be  substituted 
for  a  gun,  wherever 
gun”  i  s  mentioned. 
Sec.  2.  The  race 
shall  be  considered 
started  exactly 
minute  after 
the  firing  of 
the  prepara¬ 
tory  gun,  and 
regardless  of 
any  failure  or 
delay  in  the 


Start:  One 


starting  signal,  any  canoe  whose  bow  shall 
cross  the  starting  line  after  the  lapse  of 
the  minute  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a 
fair  start.  In  case  of  a  failure  or  delay 
in  the  final  signal  the  starter  shall  at  once 
notify  all  competitors  that  the  race  has 
started. 

Rule  XVI.  A  canoe  shall  be  amenable 
to  the  racing  rules  from  the  time  the  pre¬ 
paratory  signal  is  made,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  so  until  her  entire  hull  and  spars 
have  passed  across  the  finish  line.  After 
crossing  the  finishing  line,  a  canoe  shall 
not  interfere  with  an>-  canoe  still  in  the 
race. 

Should  any  canoe  meet  with  an  accident 
at  the  start  of  a  race  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  the  regatta  committee  shall  have 
power  to  recall  the  entire  fleet  and  order  a 
new  start,  allowing  time,  if  they  deem  it 
just,  for  repairs  to  be  made. 

Rule  XVII  (Start  and  Finish),  Sec.  1. 
The  start  shall  be  when  the  bow  first 
crosses  the  line  after  the  starting  signal 
has  been  made. 

If  this  point  in  any  canoe  be  across  the 
line  when  the  starting  signal  is  made,  she 
shall  be  recalled  by  the  regatta  committee 
and  must  return  and  start  again.  A  canoe 
so  returning,  or  one  working  into  position 
from  the  wrong  side  of  the  line,  after  the 
signal  for  starting  has  been  made  must 
keep  clear  of  and  give  way  to  all  com¬ 
petitors. 

Sec.  2.  The  finish  shall  be  when  the  bow 
crosses  the  finish  line. 

Rule  XVIII,  Sec.  1.  The  Course.  A 
green  flag  displa\red  signifies  that  turning 
marks  are  to  be  left  to  starboard,  and  a 
red  flag  signifies  that  they  are  to  be  left 
to  port. 

Sec.  2.  All  races  shall  be  started  to 
windward  when  practicable,  and  under  a 
time  limit. 

Sec.  3.  A  contestant  may  be  disqualified 
for  accepting  pilotage  or  direction  except 
from  the  officials,  or  a  mate  in  a  team  race. 

Sec.  4.  A  canoe  shall  go  fairl>r  round 
the  course,  rounding  the  series  of  marks 
specified  in  the  instructions. 

Sec.  5.  No  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
rounded  unless  the  canoe’s  track,  from  the 
preceding  to  the  following  mark,  shall  en¬ 
close  the  given  mark  on  the  required  side. 

Rule  XIX.  The  paddle  shall  not  be 
used  in  a  sailing  race  after  the  preparatory 
signal  except  for  steering,  when  no  rud¬ 
der  is  used,  or  when  the  rudder  is  dis¬ 
abled  ;  or  by  back  strokes ;  or  for  shoving 
off  when  aground ;  or  afoul  of  anything ; 
or  in  extreme  danger. 

(continued  on  page  438) 


Keep  your  seat  in  the  bottom  but  shove  your  legs  out  to  windward 
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on  happenings  of  note  in  the  outdoor  world 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

AST  winter  the  State  of  Ohio  placed  the  quail  on 
the  list  of  song  birds,  thereby  insuring  absolute 
protection.  Since  then,  we  have  been  repeatedly 
asked  “Is  the  Audubon  Society  opposed  to  the  shooting 
of  game  birds”;  for  the  action  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  work  of  that 
organization. 

The  question  raised  is  of  far  reaching  importance  and 
as  Forest  and  Stream  is  identified  with  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Audubon  Society,  a  clear  statement  on  the 
question  is  of  moment  to  Forest  and  Stream  readers. 

The  Audubon  Society  was  organized  by  Dr.  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  E.  R.  Wilbur  and  C.  B.  Reynolds,  of 
Forest  and  Stream.  It  was  conducted  from  this  office 
and  supported  by  this  magazine  and  its  friends  for  a 
period  of  four  years;  since  then  as  the  result  of  able  and 
conscientious  management  of  its  affairs  the  Audubon 
Society  has  become  the  largest  and  best  financed  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  animals  in 
the  world. 

1  o  make  sure  of  the  Audubon  Society’s  present  atti¬ 
tude  toward  shooting,  especially  quail  shooting,  inquiry 
was  made  at  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  in  New  York  and  brought  forth  the  following 
letter  from  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  the  executive  head  of  the 
Association. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  is  not  and 
never  has  been  opposed  to  field  sports.  At  times  we  have 
advocated  a  closed  season,  for  a  period  of  years,  on  some 
game-bird  or  game-animal  that  seemed  threatened  with  ex¬ 
termination,  in  a  given  part  of  the  country.  Thus  we  worked 
for  a  closed  season  on  quail  for  two  or  five  years,  at'  the 
recent  legislation  in  Ohio.  We  were  rather  severely  criti¬ 
cised  by  some  prominent  sportsmen’s  organization  of  that 
State  whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten,  stating  that  they 
had  brought  a  number  of  quail  into  the  State  and  liberated 
them,  and  they  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  shoot. 

I  investigated  all  other  reports  received,  and  they  showed 
that  the  quail  had  not  sufficiently  increased  in  numbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  closed  period  to  wisely  admit  of  shooting. 
In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  the  farmer  vote  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  put 
the  quail  on  the  song  bird  list.  That  is  to  say,  all  shooting 
of  this  bird  in  future  has  been  prohibited.  So  the  farmers 
and  land  owners  of  Ohio  put  this  law  on  the  statute-book, 
and  not  the  Audubon  Society. 

There  is  a  little  history  I  may  mention:  Of  all  the  States 
but  about  seven  or  eight,  the  laws  protecting  game-birds, 
and  non  game-birds,  were  drawn  and  advocated  by  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  did  the  Audu¬ 
bon  Society  advise  the  prohibition  of  the  killing  of  any 
game-bird.  I  mention  this,  as  an  organization,  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  is  best  judged  by  its  deeds. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  ,  T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  is  clear  and  definite. 
Among  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Audubon  Society 
are  some  of  the  nation’s  leading  authorities  on  Natural 


History,  men  as  well  who  have  often  enjoyed  going 
afield  in  quest  of  game.  Behind  the  Audubon  Society 
is  a  long  list  of  achievements  in  the  way  of  legislation 
foi  the  protection  of  game-birds  and  animals,  and  those 
birds  that  are  not  considered  game-birds.  It  has  been 
active  in  the  establishing  of  a  number  of  game  commis¬ 
sions  and  warden  systems,  has  actively  supported  federal 
legislation,  and  contributes  annually  substantial  sums  to 
game-piotection  organizations,  game  commissions,  and 
otheis  in  need  of  funds  for  the  work  of  game-protection. 
It  is  a  big  force,  and  has  done  a  wonderful  work.  Every 
true  sportsman  in  America  is  under  obligations  to  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  and  every 
unprincipled  shooter,  who  masquerades  under  the  name 
of  “sportsman,”  has  in  this  Society  a  foe  to  be  feared. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  SPORTSMEN 

N  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  there  resides  a  lovable 
old  lady  whose  hair  is  whitened  by  more  than  four 
score  years.  She  is  no  other  than  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Jane  Denny,  the  widow  of  Judge  Owen  N.  Denny,  whose 
name  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  made  any  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Chinese  or  Denny  pheasant. 

Mis.  Denny,  who  was  at  one  time  a  lady  of  great 
piominence,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  particularly  in 
Ivoi  ea  and  China,  known  during  her  husband’s  activity 
in  the  Orient  as  the  Korean  “Foreign  Queen,”  is  today 
m  such  straitened  circumstances  that  her  condition  is 
very  serious ;  so  much  so  that  the  sportsmen  of  the  State 
of  Oiegon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  Sports¬ 
men’s  League,  have  undertaken  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient 
to  relieve  Mrs.  Denny  of  her  embarrassing  financial  dis¬ 
tress,  and  to  keep  her  in  comfort  during  her  declining 
years.  The  sportsmen  have  undertaken  this  work  not 
only  as  a  memorial  to  the  name  of  Judge  Denny,  but 

particularly  because  of  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  his 
widow. 

i 

It  was  while  Judge  Denny  was  in  the  Orient,  follow¬ 
ing  his  appointment  during  President  Grant’s  adminis¬ 
tration  as  Consul  General  to  China,  that  Mrs.  Denny 
induced  her  husband  to  ship,  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
and  to  liberate  in  Oregon,  a  few  of  these  beautiful  birds! 
The  birds  were  not  successfully  transplanted  until  the 
second  attempt,  and  then  only  after  Mr.  Denny  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  their  careful  protection  upon  an  island  in  the 
Columbia  River,  during  such  time  as  they  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  extinction.  The  expense  which  Judge  Denny 
freely  assumed  was  great,  amounting  to  some  $3,000. 

Ill  health  forced  the  Judge  to  return  to  America  and 
he  died  in  this  country  in  the  year  1900. 

Remittances  may  be  mailed  to  Dr.  E.  C.  McFarland, 
President  of  the  Oregon  Sportsmen’s  League,  857  Mor¬ 
gan  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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AQUATIC  AND  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS 

SOME  COMMOM  SPECIES  THAT  ARE  OFTEN 
MALIGNED  BECAUSE  MISUNDERSTOOD 

By  HUBERT  HATTON 

Illustrated  by  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  # 


VI.  Killdeer 

Oxyechus  vociferus,  or  killdeer,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  American  birds.  Its 


Killdeer,  destroyer  of  harmful  insects 

loud  and  penetrating  call  of  “kill-dee !  kill- 
dee  !”  from  which  its  common  name  is 


taken,  is  familiar  to  all.  This  bird  nests 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  a  great  destroyer  of  harmful  insects, 
being  a  competent  aid  to  agriculture,  and 
there  is  no  logical  reason  for  continuing  to 
regard  it  as  a  game  bird,  according  to  Mr. 
McAtee. 


i 


Screech-owl,  which  preys  on  rodents 


VII.  Screech  Owl 

Otus  asio,  or  screech  owl,  ranges  from 
coast  to  coast  and  far  beyond  both  the 


southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  Doctor  Fisher  finds  that  “as 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  owl’s  food  con¬ 
sists  of  injurious  mammals  and  insects, 
and  only  about  one-seventh  of  birds  (a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  destructive 
English  sparrows)  there  is  no  question  that 
this  little  ov^l  should  be  carefully  protect¬ 
ed.” 

VIII.  Black  Tern 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis,  or 
black  tern,  has  a  widely  varied  list  of  food 
for  its  menu.  It  is  found  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  that  this  bird  “preys  upon 
no  food  fishes,  as  far  as  known,  but  does 
feed  extensively  upon  such  fish  enemies  as 
dragon-fly  nymphs,  dytiscid  beetles,  and 
crawfishes.  It  takes  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
sects,  including  some  of  economic  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  moth  of  the  cotton  bollworm 
and  the  fall  army  worm,  click  be.etles 
(adults  of  wireworms),  weevils,  and  grass¬ 
hoppers.” 


EXPERIENCESAVITH  OWLS 

HE  story  of  the  boy  and  the  owl  is  an 
old  one,  but  the  story  the  writer  has 
to  tell  is  different  from  the  “Who  are 
you?”  variety.  Forty  feet  up  in  a  pine 
tree  a  big  nest  had  been  discovered  and  tell¬ 
tale  feathers  on  the  rim  showed  that  the 
cradle  was  occupied.  So  early  in  the 
Spring,  it  must  be  the  home  of  a  great 
horned  owl  thought  the  youth,  and,  elated 
over  his  find,  he  quickly  started  to  climb 
to  the  big  collection  of  sticks. 

When  he  reached  a  height  where  his  eyes 
were  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  nest, 
a  sight  greeted  him  which  nearly  caused 
him  to  lose  his  hold  on  the  branches.  A 
great  white  downy  thing,  nearly  as  big  as 
a  full  grown  owl  and  with  eyes  much  too 
large  for  its  bulk,  suddenly  arose  onto  its 
feet  and  approached  to  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  setting  up  a  hissing  mingled  with  a 
loud  snapping  of  its  bill. 

Scarcely  had  this  “youngster”  set  up  his 
complaint  when  two  full-grown  owls, 
strong  of  wind,  swooped  close  to  the  head 
of  the  would-be  naturalist,  keeping  up  an 
even  more  ominous  snapping  than  the 
owlet.  The  trip  that  the  boy  made  to  the 
ground  was  a  rapid  one.  And  he  did  not 
rob  the  nest. 

A  little  later  we  found  two  fuzzy-looking 
owlets  on  the  ground  in  the  woods.  The 
parent  birds  hooted  their  anxiety  from  a 
nearby  tree.  These  were  of  the  great 
horned  variety,  too.  But  young  birds  would 
make  fine  pets,  and  the  discoverer  went 
after  a  bag  to  carry  them  home  in.  On  his 
return  the  birds  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
neither  were  their  parents.  Those  young 
owls  could  not  fly,  and  how  the  old  birds 
got  them  away  was  always  a  puzzle  to  the 
writer. 


-aaESjaSMBa, 


Black  tern.  He  preys  upon  no  food  fishes,  as  far  as  known 
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owl  party.  The  youngsters  have  gone  their 
separate  ways,  but  family  ties  are  not  yet 
entirely  broken,  and  when  the  spirit  moves 
they  join  in  a  riotous  chorus  that  sends 


Great  horned  and  other  owls 


Fk.\\  of  us  know  them  except  as  voices 
of  the  night,  these  creatures  of  noise¬ 
less  flight  and  shadowy  wing.  Their 
time  of  greatest  activity  begins  as  our 
period  of  rest  approaches,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  lost  much  knowledge  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  ours. 

Rolled  up  in  the  blankets  in  the  North 
Woods  on  a  crisp  September  night,  sudden¬ 
ly  you  are  startled  out  of  a  doze  by  the 
deep  bass  question  of  the  Great  Horned 
Owl.  “Who,  who?”  he  seems  to  say  from 
the  blasted  pine  stub  behind  the  tent; 

who-o  are  you  ?”  That  is  not  what  the 
savage  old  fellow  wanted  to  know,  how¬ 
ever.  What  he  was  more  anxious  to  know 
was  whether  there  was  a  woodmouse  in¬ 
cautious  enough  to  squeak  with  fright  as 
the  terrible  voice  of  doom  sounded — seem¬ 
ingly  right  in  his  ears — or  a  wandering  hare 
that  forgot  to  stop  in  time.  For  the  owl’s 
ears  are  probably  more  sensitive  to  sound 
than  those  of  any  other  living  creature. 
Herein  he  has  a  great  advantage  over  his 
prey,  for  he  can  instantly  locate  any  sound, 
while  his  voice,  though  terrifying  in  its  ap¬ 
parent  nearness,  never  seems  to  come  from 
any  one  direction. 

No  other  of  our  birds  is  more  destructive 
to  small  game  than  this  untamable  giant, 
and  it  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the 
poultry  industry  that  he  hates  the  advance 
of  civilization.  At  the  same  time  he  is  quick 
to  profit  by  all  clearings  made  in  the  back- 
woods,  for  here  he  knows  the  password 
of  the  jungle  holds— “Good  hunting!”  As 
a  result  there  is  scarcely  a  man  that  has 
paddled  over  the  winding  rivers  and  placid 
lakes  of  the  Northland,  or  followed  the 
trail  through  its  somber  woods,  to  whom 
his  solemn  call  is  not  familiar. 

In  some  of  the  New  England  states, 
thanks  to  the  enforcement  of  the  game 
laws,  the  small  game  is  again  coming  into 
its  own,  and  now  the  “tiger  among  birds” 
has  returned  to  haunts  that  have  not  known 
him  for  many  years.  Here  he  has  taken  up 
residences  once  occupied  by  hawks  and 
crows,  and  long  before  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground  is  taking  double  toll  from  the  little 
woodfolk  that  his  own  children  may  live  and 
prosper.  Go  into  the  country  swamps  in 
late  autumn  and  perhaps  you  may  hear  an 


every  mouse  and  squirrel  in  hearing  shiver¬ 
ing  to  the  farthest  corner  of  its  nest. 

How  different  is  the  little  fellow  known 
to  all  of  us  by  the  tremulous,  shivering 
wail  with  which  he  greets  dusk  and  dawn. 
W  e  cannot  all  go  to  the  haunts  of  big  game, 
but  hardly  any  of  the  outdoor  brotherhood 
can  resist  the  lure  of  the  open.  It  calls 
with  a  myriad  of  sights  and  sounds,  and 
among  the  latter  the  screech  owl’s  plaintive 
voice  is  one  of  the  most  appealing.  The 
light  of  knowledge  has  almost  banished  the 
superstitious  fear  with  which  he  was  once 
regarded,  and  as  we  travel  the  homeward 
path  in  the  moonlight  the  ghostly  cry  in  the 
big  maple  brings  only  friendly  thoughts. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  things  to  be 
noted  about  the  screech  owl  is  the  variation 
of  the  colors  of  different  individuals,  there 
being  two  entirely  distinct  color-phases.  In 
the  first  little  Megascops  asio  (though  the 
ornithologists  are  now  calling  him  Otus 
asio)  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  red  squir¬ 
rel  s  back  in  winter.  The  bright  color  is 
relieved,  however,  by  the  fine  black  pencil¬ 
ing  which  makes  the  feathers  look  duller 
than  is  really  the  case.  There  seems  to  be 
no  particular  reason  for  the  two  phases,  as 
they  may  occur  in  either  sex  regardless  of 
season,  and  nestlings  of  the  same  brood 
may  show  the  striking  contrasts.  In  the 
second  phase  the  bird  has  always  mad  e  me 
think  of  a  great  horned  owl  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  robin,  but  whiter  underneath  than 
is  the  case  with  the  big  fellow.  The  brown¬ 
ish-gray  color  here  manifested  is  much  less 
conspicuous  than  the  red  tinge,  of  which  a 
bare  trace  is  present  underneath. 

How  misplaced  a  screech-owl  seems 
when  you  find  him  in  the  hollow  limb  of  an 
old  apple  tree,  and  drag  him  forth  from 
his  nest  to  the  light  of  day.  At  first  he 
ruffles  up  his  feathers  in  defiance  and  glares 
at  you,  snapping  his  beak  and  clutching  at 
your  hand ;  then  he  blinks,  seems  to  shrivel, 
and  becomes  quiet,  trusting  to  the  decep¬ 
tion  to  be  released.  What  a  change  as  he 
wings  silently  over  the  grass,  his  round 
yellow  eyes  peering  into  the  shadows  of 
every  tuft  and  stone.  Now  he  is  proving 
himself  one  of  our  best  allies  in  the  war 
on  pests.  Almost  four-fifths  of  his  food 
consists  of  mice  and  harmful  insects,  and 
as  he  makes  up  in  numbers  and  appetite 
what  he  lacks  in  size — he  is  really  quite 
common  even  in  our  larger  towns  and 
cities — we  can  be  glad  that  one  of  the  night- 
birds  has  been  partial  to  the  companionship 
of  man. 


CAPTURING 
THE  STARLING 

By  S.  G.  R. 

1  fie  habits  of  the  starlings  in  England 
and  the  north  of  Europe  is  to  build  under 
roofs,  in  stone  walls,  or  along  high  cliffs 
with  cracks  or  caves  in  them.  If  the  star¬ 
lings  were  to  build  in  nest  boxes  I  would 
let  the  hen  go  ’til  she  started  to  sit,  then 
catch  her  at  night  and  break  the  nest  up. 
As  the  cock  generally  sings  near  the  nest, 
he  could  be  brought  down  with  a  catapult 
or  air-gun. — A  .22  rifle  is  liable  to  do  dam¬ 
age,  in  confined  spaces,  to  roofs,  etc. 

They  are  very  fond  of  roosting  in 
swampy  places  on  bullrushes,  alder,  willow, 
etc.  They  do  considerable  damage  to  cher¬ 
ries  and  grapes.  In  Australia,  so  I  under¬ 
stand,  they  spoil  great  quantities  of  ripe 
apples  and  pears  by  punching  holes  in 
them. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  wing  feathers  of  these  birds  are  very 
delicate  and  much  in  demand  by  fly 
tiers. 

A  way  to  get  birds  at  night  time  is  to 
throw  a  small  bright  circle  of  light  on  the 
wall  on  the  inside  of  an  out-building;  all 
the  rest  of  the  building  must  be  in  com¬ 
plete  darkness.  The  light  wants  to  be  from 
the  edge  of  the  floor  up  and  2  or  3  feet 
from  the  wall  so  as  not  to  make  too  big 
a  patch.  Use  an  old-fashioned  bull’s-eye 
lantern  or  a  stable  lantern  covered  up  so 
as  to  let  only  a  small  streak  of  light  ex¬ 
posed. 

It  takes  one  person  to  watch  the  light 
and  catch  the  birds,  and  another  to  rout 
them  out— they  fly  to  the  light.  This  will 
do  for  English  sparrows  as  well. 

But  catching  them  with  the  light  might 
be  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  inexperienced, 
as  if  there  happened  to  be  tree  sparrows 
or  native  American  song  sparrows  nearby, 
the}'  might  be  mistaken  for  English  spar¬ 
rows  and  killed. 

I  have  always  heard  that  starlings  were 
not  good  to  eat,  but  if  on  trial  they  proved 
to  be,  and  they  were  not  protected  by  law, 
that  ought  to  help  keep  their  numbers 
down. 


No  other  bird  is  more  destructive  to 
small  game 
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CHANNEL  BASS— A  SUPER  GAME  FISH 

THE  GAME  FISH  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  COAST.  ITS 
EARNEST  QUEST  BY  SPORTSMEN  GROWS  MORE  POPULAR  EVERY  DAY 

By  LEONARD  HULIT 


NO  fish  which  visits  our  shores  has 
risen  in  popular  favor  with  greater 
rapidity  than  has  the  channel  bass. 
While  it  has  been  known  among  fishermen 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  its  merit 
as  a  super  game  fish  has  not  been  known 
to  northern  anglers  for  longer  perhaps  than 
twenty  years.  And  its  earnest  quest  has 
fully  developed  within  one  half  that  time. 

Few  species  have  been  more  disputed 
over  among  anglers  as  to  proper  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  even  market  fishermen  still 
contend  that  the  channel  bass  and  the  red 
drum  are  one  and  the  same  fish.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous.  Even  a  novice, 
given  a  moment’s  thoughtful  survey  of  the 
two  varieties,  will  readily  distinguish  the 
difference.  The  true  red  drum  has  a  deep¬ 
ly  rounded  body,  chin  barrels  and  in  its 
throat  an  immense  set  of  pavement-like 
grinders  so  formidable  as  to  readily  crush 
the  hardest  of  clams  or  other  Crustacea  of 
the  bays  and  open  sea.  And  it  is  a  deep 
dull  bronze  color. 

The  true  channel  bass  is  graceful  in  con¬ 
tour.  All  well-developed  specimens  have 
an  almost  straight  line  from  chin  to  anal 
fin,  where  a  slight  curve  sets  that  extends 
to  the  tip  of  the  caudal  fin  or  tail.  Its 
back  is  beautifully  arched,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  the  chin  bar¬ 


rels,  and  when  fresh  from  the  water  the 
channel  bass  gives  off  a  sheen  of  the  most 
beautiful  burnished  copper.  One  charac¬ 
teristic  which  is  never  absent  even  in  the 
most  immature  specimen  is  the  black  spots, 
which  are  a  prominent  feature.  There 
seems  to  be  no  established  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  these  which  may  appear  on  a 
particular  individual.  From  one  up  to 
seven  or  even  more  have  been  found.  But 
there  is  always  one,  located  just  where 
the  tail  begins,  always  on  the  upper  edge. 

In  fact  the  channel  bass  is  at  last  in  his 
proper  category,  placed  there  by  the  an¬ 
glers  of  the  middle  Atlantic  coast.  In 
all  sense  he  is  a  superbly  game  fish,  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  tribute  Innes  Randolph  pays 
him  in  a  couplet  written  some  years  ago : 

Long  as  a  salmon,  if  not  so  stout; 

And  swift  and  springy  as  a  mountain 
trout! 

This  fish  breeds  in  southern  waters — 
possibly  never  north  of  the  Saint  John’s 
river — and  is  met  with  in  all  the  bays  and 
sounds  as  well  as  the  rivers  down  to  and 
including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  mature 
fish  range  northward  to  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  and  a  few  specimens  have 
been  found  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

It  has,  as  many  other  of  our  important 


fishes  have,  a  confusion  of  names:  Beard¬ 
less  drum,  branded  drum,  red  bass,  reef 
bass,  red  horse  and  spud.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  the 
word  “spot,”  its  peculiar  markings  as  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  Of  late  years  however  the 
name  channel  bass  is  coming  into  quite 
universal  use  in  Southern  waters,  and  will 
doubtless  become  more  so  as  the  years  go  by. 

THE  channel  bass  is  universally  used 
as  food  throughout  the  South.  But 
not  only  is  it  sought  continually  by 
market  fishermen ;  for  the  rivers  of  the 
South  afford  excellent  game  fishing  for 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  excellence  of 
sport  to  be  had  with  this  fish.  While  the 
largest  specimens  are  rarely  taken  by 
pleasure  fishermen — who  use  boats  and 
light  tackle  and  fish  but  little  below  the 
surface- — in  this  manner  fish  of  from  six 
to  ten  pounds  in  weight  is  the  rule.  And 
they  give  great  sport. 

No  one  not  familiar  with  this  fish  would 
ever  recognize  it  in  its  immature  stage  as  of 
the  bass  family.  Specimens  of  from  one- 
half  pound  to  three  pounds  in  weight  are 
absolutely  void  of  color,  being  as  silvery 
as  a  salmon.  The  only  distinguishing  mark 
is  the  inevitable  black  spot.  But  it  is  to 
(continued  on  page  444) 


TUNA  FISHING  OFF  BLOCK  ISLAND 

TROLLING  FOR  THE  BIG  ONES  FROM  A  MOTORBOAT,  WITH  SPORT  SIZE 
LINE  AND  TACKLE,  HAS  A  THRILL  THAT  INLAND  FISHING  CANT  AFFORD 


(4  4  NGLING  for  tuna  and  albicore  at 
New  York’s  door? — Why,  man, 
this  isn’t  Florida  and  it  isn’t  Cali¬ 
fornia.  What  are  you  talking  about !” 

Many  residents  of  the  Eastern  states  as¬ 
sociate  Block  Island  with  sword  fishing,  but 
comparatively  few  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  of  late  years  tuna  and  albicore  are 
plentiful  thereabouts  at  certain  seasons. 
From  the  eighteenth  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  September,  2,500  tuna  have  been  caught 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  island. 
When  the  tuna  ceased  running  there  came 
a  visitation  of  albicore — vast  schools  of 
them.  They  keep  things  lively  for  the 
sportsman  during  the  early  morning  hours ; 
then  after  9  or  10  o’clock  they  are  seen  or 
heard  from  no  more  until  next  day. 

The  method  of  angling  for  the  albicore  is 
similar  to  that  which  experience  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  case  of  the  tuna.  Each  are 
trolled  for  from  power  boats  or  sail  boats 
up  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  a  speed  of 
six  or  seven  miles  an  hour  seems  to  be 
none  too  fast  to  produce  the  best  results, 
even  though  a  short  line  is  used.  The  fish¬ 
ing  grounds  lie  along  the  South  shore  of 
Block  Island,  a  stretch  of  only  about  four 
miles.  The  distance  from  the  beach  varies 
from  a  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  more, 


By  WILLIAM  S.  THOMAS 

according  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
sea,  the  weather  and — -chiefly — the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  fish  themselves.  They  are 
surface  feeders  and  can  be  seen  breaking 
water  in  schools,  or  their  presence  may  be 
revealed  by  flocks  of  gulls  hovering  about 
and  swooping  down  into  the  water  among 
them.  The  coast  is  pretty  clear  for  trolling, 
the  principal  impediments  in  one’s  path 
being  lobster  po'ts,  buoy  lines,  and  other 
fishing  boats.  And  the  squids  must  be 
hauled  in  and  inspected  frequently,  and 
cleared  of  seaweed  if  necessary. 

The  native  fishermen  use  hempen  hand¬ 
lines,  which  might  well  serve  as  clotheslines 
for  the  weekly  wash  in  a  back  yard ;  but 
those  who  fish  for  the  sport’s  sake  gener¬ 
ally  use  a  rod  and  reel  of  a  size  and  stout¬ 
ness  that  bring  an  element  of  sportsman¬ 
ship  into  the  game.  The  bait  used  by  either 
variety  of  fishermen  seems  to  be  a  cedar 
or  aluminum  squid,  painted,  with  a  piano- 
wire  leader  about  four  feet  long  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  swivel  at  each  end.  The  squid 
resembles  in  size  and  shape  a  perfect  cigar, 
with  a  short  stout  hook  protruding  but  a 
little  from  the  lighting  end,  and  continuous 
with  it.  Only  about  fifty  feet — excuse  me, 
eight  fathoms — of  line  is  let  out  astern. 
The  natives  make  one  or  more  lines  fast  to 


the  stern  with  a  stout  spiral  spring,  requir¬ 
ing  twenty  pounds  of  pull  to  budge  its  coil 
apart,  to  prevent  the  hook  tearing  out  the 
fishes’  mouths,  as  would  probably  be  the 
case  were  it  rigidly  fastened  to  the  boat. 
Two  other  lines  are  generally  trolled  from 
horizontal  out-riggers  projecting  three  feet 
abeam  on  each  side  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  keel.  When  a  fish  strikes,  it  is  hauled 
in  hand  over  hand  by  main  force.  Even 
the  tough  hands  of  a  fisherman  must  be 
provided  with  cotton  or  leather  gloves  for 
this  strenuous  work. 

When  the  lighter  tackle  of  the  sportsman 
angler  is  used  long  play,  much  patience, 
strength  and  no  little  skill  are  required  be¬ 
fore  the  hard-fighting  albicore  can  be 
brought  to  the  gaff.  These  olive-backed, 
silvery-bellied  members  of  the  mackerel 
family  run  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds 
in  weight,  the  majority  holding  closely  to 
fifteen  pounds.  Their  rushes  are  spirited 
and  their  strength  surprising.  Many  of 
them  escape  by  rushing  toward  the  boat 
and  shaking  the  hook  from  their  mouths 
the  instant  there  is  a  slackening  of  the 
line. 

When  gaffed,  albicore  bleed  profusely. 
It  isn’t  nice  to  wade  in  blood,  but  unless 
(continued  on  page  434) 
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SEPTEMBER  FLY  FISHING  FOR  BASS 

THERE  IS  MARVELOUS  SPORT  AWAITING  THE  ANGLER  WITH  THE  FLY 
ROD  IF  HE  WILL  STUDY  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  SMALL  MOUTH  PATIENTLY 

By  “RUBE”  WOOD 


AS  fall  approaches  sportsmen  can  get 
ready  along  the  streams  of  the  north¬ 
ern  and  middle  states  for  excellent 
fly  fishing  for  small  mouth  bass.  At  this 
period  the  streams  will  have  reached  their 
normal  stage,  and  will  also  have  attained 
their  greatest  clarity.  There  is  marvellous 


sport  awaiting  the  angler  with  the  fly  rod 
if  he  will  only  study  the  habits  of  small 
mouth  bass,  and  that  can  be  done  only  on 
the  streams. 

In  spring  the  instant  that  small  mouth 
bass  fail  to  strike  at  flies  on  certain  streams 
the  angler  at  once  gives  up  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  take  them  in  that  manner. 
But  just  a  wee  bit  more  study  given  to 
the  fish,  and  that  much  patience  added  to 
it,  and  it  will  yield  him  sport  in  this  line 
which  he  has  never  before  anticipated  with 
this  elegant  bronze  battler.  Small  mouth 
bass  can  be  made  to  take  flies  in  fairly 
deep  water,  but  when  in  these  streams  they 
are  in  striking  humor  recovery  should  not 
be  too  rapid.  If  the  water  is  over  ten  feet 
deep  it  will  pay  to  give  them  plenty  of  time 
to  make  the  dash  for  the  lure.  But  as  mid¬ 
summer  advances  the  fish  leave  the  deep 
water  in  streams,  and  at  certain  times  of 
day  seem  to  revel  in  fast  shoals.  If  the 
water  is  deep  in  any  part  of  the  rapid  and 
very  rough,  they  appear  to  like  it  all  the 


better,  especially  so  when  a  log,  tree  or 
rock  promises  a  propitious  hiding  place. 

Fishing  barren  water  on  his  first  outing 
is  what  drives  the  tyro  frequently  from 
angling  for  small  mouths  with  flies.  Some¬ 
times  very  large  fish  are  to  be  found  in  fast 
water,  and  there  they  will  rise  to  flies 
when  they  would  not  look  at  them  in  a 
placid  hole.  The  cast  should  be  as  usual, 
below  the  obstacle,  at  the  smooth  part  of 
the  riffle,  recovery  slow,  but  with  the  tip  a 
saltatory  motion  should  be  given  to  the 
feathered  deceits. 

Due  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
bait  casting  and  fly  casting  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  arts.  Furthermore,  some  consideration 
must  be  accorded  to  this  condition,  that 
flies  customarily  offered  at  the  sporting 
goods  stores  are  not  small  mouth  bass 
flies,  nor  do  they  resemble  the  little  flies 
upon  which  these  bass  at  times  feed,  but 
are  merely  replicas  on  an  enlarged  scale  of 
trout  flies. 

Contrary  to  the  creations  of  the  tackle 
makers  a  number  4  hook  is  none  too  small 
or  too  large  for  a  small  mouth  bass.  Flies 
tied  in  proportion  on  this  size  hook  are 
more  nearly  the  dimensions  of  the  willow 
flies,  when  they  are  most  appealing  to  the 
red-eyes  family.  The  salmon  fly  tier  has 
approached  the  real  thing — coloring  and 
shape  far  closer  than  the  putative  bass  fly 
tier.  Most  small  mouth  bass  anglers  favor 
the  salmon  pattern ;  and  the  one  Butcher  is 
not  only  a  killer  in  fall,  but  performs  won¬ 
derfully  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  So 
much  have  the  salmon  patterns  come  into 
vogue  for  this  purpose  that  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  fly  tiers  are  modeling  every  fly  for  bass 
according  to  that  pattern.  Babcock,  Lord 
Baltimore,  Black  Dose,  Silver  Doctor,  Jock 
Scott,  Colonel  Fuller,  and  Theodore  Gor¬ 
don  s  patterns  of  the  bumble  puppy  afford 
a  selection  of  small  mouth  bass  flies  that 
are  killers  nearly  every  fishing  day  of  the 
season. 

I  have  seen  a  Butcher  fished  with  in 
Ozark  fast  waters — the  greatest  small 
mouth  rivers  in  the  world — for  an  entire 
week,  and  the  user  of  it  excelled  everybody 
in  camp  both  in  number  and  size  of  catch. 

Individual  selection  is  for  the  strong 
single  gut  leader ;  for  when  you  have  to 
rough  it  with  the  red  eyed  gentleman  it  is 
either  in  the  swiftest  water,  or  near  obsta¬ 
cles  that  immediately  demand  something  in 
the  tackle  way  superior  to  the  ordinary. 
Too  many  of  the  common  double  gut  lead¬ 
ers  hide  imperfections  of  the  single  strand. 

As  for  the  proper  fly  rod ;  manner  of 
fishing  and  the  stream  should  regulate 
your  choice.  If  your  water  is  full  of  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  way  of  rocks  and  snags — 
swift  water — and  you  are  fishing  from  a 
boat  a  rod  heavier  than  five  ounces  is  the 
proper  one.  Where  wading  is  feasible, 
and  though  the  stream  is  fast,  and  free 
from  snags  and  rocks,  the  lighter  the  rod 
you  use  in  such  proportion  will  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  sport  be  increased.  The  hand¬ 


made  one  of  split  bamboo  should  have  pre¬ 
cedence  over  any  other.  Too  many,  how¬ 
ever,  are  ruining  expensive  rods  by  the 
use  of  spinners.  They  will  soon  put  a  bow 
in  the  best  hand-made  light  bamboo  rod. 

In  fighting  small  mouth  bass  more  liber¬ 
ties  may  be  taken  in  roughing  the  fish  than 
with  trout.  That  strong  mouth  willl  stand 
more.  In  deep  water  due  precaution  should 
be  exercised  when  the  valiant  little  bronze 
warriors  indulges  in  one  of  these  bewilder¬ 
ing.  gyrating  dives !  for,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  beneath  th&  surface  around  which  it 
can  entangle  the  line  it  will  positively  make 
for  it. 

They  are  adepts  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  hook  when  in  aerial  flight.  The 
line  should  not  be  too  taut,  not  perceptibly 
slack.  In  either  case  the  fish  will  gain 
freedom.  If  you  are  fighting  red  eyes  in 
fast  water,  fight  them  high  on  the  water, 
and  it  will  insure  a  quicker  killing — espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  a  fish  that  adopts  that  slow, 
tantalizing  method  of  utilizing  the  current 
in  battle  by  laying  cross  stream.  Fish  in 
shallow  water  will  leap  more  than  in  deep 
water,  if  the  bottom  is  clear  of  enticing 
obstructions. 

In  the  engagement  give  the  red  eye  the 
same  light  equipment  that  you  give  fonti- 
nalis,  and  you  will  discover  a  finny  warrior 
that  is  skilled  in  every  point  of  the  fighting 
game. 
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THE  CHINOOK  SALMON  AT  SUNAPEE 

THE  FORMS  NATURE  HAS  ADAPTED  TO  A 
SPECIFIC  ENVIRONMENT  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED 

By  DR.  JOHN  D.  QUACKENBOS 


THE  so-called  good  fishing  for  imma¬ 
ture  Chinook  salmon  at  Lake  Suna- 
pee,  which  every  tyro  indulged  in 
five  years  ago  and  which  netted  the  in- 
vererate  sit-stillers  over  deep  water  from 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  quinnats 
every  year — has  come  to  an  end.  The  vac¬ 
uous  hope  that  a  dozen  years  in  New 
Hampshire  waters  would  change  the  in¬ 
stincts  crystallized  through  a  hundred  mill¬ 
ennia  of  evolution  and  empower  these  Pa¬ 
cific  salmon  to  cast  their  spawn  without 
fatal  consequences,  has  been  dissipated. 
They  go  on  dying,  as  they  have  done  since 
the  Devonian  age.  Death  is  the  penalty  of 
their  nuptial  acts,  and  even  the  divine  Sun- 
apee  has  proved  impotent  to  change  this 
natural  law  and  keep  the  saprolegnia  ferox 
from  their  silvery  sides  at  their  first  ac¬ 
couchement. 

In  the  autumn,  they  have  been  discovered 
in  companies  of  hundreds,  covered  with 
fungus  and  moribund,  as  in  their  western 
runways.  So  there  has  been  no  spring 
salmon  fishing  this  season.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  Chinook  is  occasionally  taken  by 
white  trout  fishers,  and  a  week  ago  a  nine- 
pounder  was  brought  to  basket  in  the  cove 
opposite  the  Granliden — but  even  this  is  a 
baby  in  the  ranks  of  fish  that  run  from 
25  to  75  pounds  in  their  native  rivers. 
Most  of  the  onchorhynchus  type  caught 
here  have  varied  in  weight  from  three  to 
five  pounds,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
epicure  are  not  fit  to  eat.  They  are  as 
tasteless  and  flavorless  as  bob  veal  or  ten- 
day  squab.  And  yet  there  are  perverted 
belly-worshippers  who  fish  for  them  so 
undesistingly  that  seventy  baby  salmon  a 
season  have  been  counted  to  a  man  in  a 
number  of  gluttonous  strings. »  He  who 
has  tasted  this  fish  royal  fresh  from  the 
Alaskan  inlets  may  be  pardoned  for  his 
inability  to  raise  these  cradle-robbers  to 
the  level  of  his  gastronomic  contempt. 

The  bass  at  Sunapee  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  their  spawning  operations. 

At  the  present  writing,  protection  is  re¬ 
moved  from  bass  in  New  Hampshire  on 
July  ist.  On  July  5th  this  year,  I  caught 
four  bass,  full  of  roe  and  of  ropy  flesh. 
I  shall  not  try  again  until  micropterus  has 
had  a  chance  to  enjoy  unmolested  his  con¬ 
nubial  rites.  For  years  it  was  legal  to  fly 
black  bass  off  the  spawning  beds  as  early 
as  June  9th,  and  this  unsportsmanlike 
practice  has  wrought  havoc  in  the  schools 
of  our  most  popular  game-fish,  there  being 
hardly  one  small-mouthed  black  bass  in  the 
lake  to-day  where  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  a  hundred.  If  the  water  ever 
warms,  a  few  bass  may  be  expected  to  re¬ 
spond  to  deftly  offered  lures. 

The  land-locked  salmon  have  become  as 
rare  as  the  eggs  of  the  great  auk.  In  auld 
lang  syne,  I  have  stood  on  my  sand-beach 
with  the  late  Commissioner  E.  B.  Hodge, 
when,  in  their  eagerness  to  ascend  Pike 
Brook,  land-locked  salmon  strung  so  fast 
in  the  state  nets  from  which  they  were 


taken  to  collect  their  eggs  and  milt  for 
artificial  propogation,  we  had  to  take  the 
nets  in  for  lack  of  accommodations  for 
the  rush  of  fish.  This  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale,  but  it  is  literally  true.  Colonel  Hodge 
hatched  land-locked  salmon  here  by  the 
ten-thousand,  reared  them  in  the  brooks, 
and  by  the  terror  he  inspired  among  poach¬ 
ers  kept  the  growing  fish  from  the  ma¬ 
rauder’s  worm.  He  made  land-locked 
salmon  fishing  here  phenomenally  remuner¬ 
ative,  and  lived  to  see  these  exponents  of 
his  industry  attain  a  weight  not  unfre- 
quently  of  ten  and  twelve  pounds,  and  in 
one  instance  of  nineteen  pounds.  Adieu 
those  halcyon  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  ex- 
periments  that  have  been  made  at  Sunapee 
with  foreign  Salmonidae  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years  have  ultimately  come  to 
naught.  In  the  fall  of  1883,  I  leased  land 
for  a  hatchery  building  to  a  poorly 
equipped  fish  commission  with  an  anaemic 
exchequer,  and  operations  began  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  humble  way  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  large  brook  trout  that  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  lake.  The  presence 
of  the  aureolus  or  Alpine  charr  was  un¬ 
suspected.  Now,  whereas  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  our  waters  the  most  popular 
representatives  of  the  salmon  family  have 
failed,  all  efforts  to  increase  the  number 
of  these  two  native  forms,  which  were 
practically  extinct  in  1883,  have  met  with 
signal  success. 

AMONG  the  varieties  of  alien  fish 
that  have  been  faithfully  tried  at 
Sunapee,  the  land-locked  salmon 
( ouananiche )  stands  facile  prince ps,  and 
for  ten  years  had  a  big  run.  It  was  ac¬ 
climated  in  my  stream  where  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  fry  were  planted,  and  where, 
when  the  lake  was  high  enough,  adult  fish 
found  their  way  in  the  spawning  season.  I 
remember  corralling  one  morning,  fully  a 
quarter  mile  from  the  lake,  a  pair  weigh¬ 
ing  eight  pounds  each,  which  I  sent  to  the 
late  Dr.  Farleton  Bean  for  exhibition  in 
the  New  York  Aquarium  where  they  sur¬ 
vived  until  the  following  summer.  With¬ 
out  explanation  or  apology,  this  noble  fish 
has  gradually  retired. 

Substantial  plants  of  rainbow  trout  have 
never  been  heard  from.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  white  fish  ( coregonus  clypeci- 
formis),  hundreds  of  thousands  of  which 
were  distributed  in  these  waters — of  the 
brown  trout  which  I  planted  under  protest 
in  Chandler  Brook,  only  one  specimen  of 
which  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  lake — of 
the  Loch  Leven  trout,  the  gamest  of  them 
all,  which  I  personally  studied  in  Scotland 
in  1886,  and  of  which  I  brought  30,000 
eyed  ova  to  Holderness,  New  Hampshire, 
hatched  them  there,  through  the  politeness 
of  Colonel  Hodge,  and  succeeded  in  liber¬ 
ating  20,000  of  them  as  fry  in  my  tribu¬ 
tary  stream.  Only  one  Loch  Leven  trout 
is  known  to  have  been  caught. 


The  lesson  of  all  this  is  significant 
enough.  It  is  impossible  to  improve  upon 
the  forms  nature  has  adapted  to  a  specific 
environment.  There  is  no  fish  form  su¬ 
perior  to  our  brook  trout.  There  is  no 
game  bird  a-wing  that  flies  closer  to  our 
heart  than  the  ruffed  grouse  of  our  north¬ 
ern  thickets.  With  such  a  peerless  bird 
drumming  at  our  very  kitchen  doors,  un¬ 
paragoned  in  its  artifices  to  evade  the  dex¬ 
terous  aim,  unmatched  in  the  erethism  of 
joy  with  which  its  downpitch  in  the  forest 
aisle  thrills  the  fortunate  marksman,  the 
darling  of  the  hunter’s  chivalry  and  song — 
is  it  judicious  to  lavish  on  exotic  feath¬ 
ered  game  the  love  and  interest  and  care 
that  we  owe  to  this  nonpareil  alone  among 
the  beau  ideals  of  our  avifauna? 

The  lesson  I  read  in  a  lifetime  of  ob¬ 
servation  is :  Adhere  to  the  native  fish  and 
game  forms.  Make  laws  consistent  with 
their  breeding  habits.  Study  their  disease, 
destroy  their  enemies,  improve  and  extend 
their  normal  habitats,  and  restrain  by  for¬ 
midable  penalties  selfish  and  improvident 
man,  the  prime  disturber  of  natural  con¬ 
ditions. 

I  am  a  stickler  for  the  conservation  of 
our  incomparable  native  game  birds  and 
fish  fauna ;  and  I  believe  that  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  these  creatures  encountered  by 
early  explorers  and  colonists  may  be 
measurably  restored. 


PAIRED  FLIES  SHOULD 
“TAPER”  LIKE  THE  LINE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  anglers  to  one  particularly 
among  the  many  useful  and  valuable  hints 
contained  in  Mr.  Holden’s  charming  series 
of  trout  articles,  just  ended. 

He  says :  “The  cast  alight  better  with 
the  smaller  fly  for  point,  when  using  more 
than  one  fly.” 

It  is  possible  many  readers  might  over¬ 
look  such  a  valuable  suggestion,  and  those 
who  use  wet  flies  (two  or  more)  should 
always  have  the  smallest  and  most  easily 
seen  fly  at  the  end  of  the  cast.  This  is 
sound  reason ;  because  a  big  end  fly  (espe¬ 
cially  on  a  finely  tapered  leader)  wabbles 
the  two  upper  and  smaller  flies  to  prevent 
a  feathery  cast.  ’Tis  true,  end  flies  are 
most  often  taken  by  fish,  and  we  are  prone 
to  attach  favorite  flies  at  the  end  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  size  and  color. 

I  fish  wet  a  good  deal,  because  my  best 
pools  (which  contain  bigger  trout)  are  all 
rushing  rough  water,  only  possible  to  be 
fished  with  the  flow  down  stream ;  and 
when  the  flies  are  properly  graded  as  to 
size  they  swim  in  the  water  with  much 
more  natural  effect  and  smoothness.  Also 
they  go  through  the  air  better  in  casting. 
Wet  fishing  requires  just  as  much  nicety 
of  adjustment  as  dry  fishing.  The  tapered 
line,  fitting  into  a  leader  that  is  tapered, 
to  be  properly  complete  should  have  tapered 
— or  graded — flies.  Louis  Rhead. 
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IT  was  raining.  Outside  it  was  anything 
but  a  day  for  partridge.  One  of  the  two 
hunters  had  been  out  in  the  forenoon  and 
got  nothing,  as  the  rain  had  come  up  and 
the  birds  were  all  under  cover.  Just  now 
the  one  was  busily  engaged  at  greasing  a 
pair  of  boots,  the  other  was  reading.  A 
young  lady — one  of  the  party — came  in 
carrying  her  twenty-gauge  repeater.  It 
needed  cleaning,  she  said,  and  one  of  the 
men  offered  to  clean  it  for  her.  Would  he 
be  so  kind  ? 

He  would.  So  he  lay  down  his  book 
and  took  the  gun.  The  young  lady  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  a  few  articles — some  things 
packed— they  were  leaving  in  a  few  days 
and  she  was  packing  by  degrees  so  as  not 
to  have  it  all  to  do  the  last  day— and  she 
excused  herself  and  returned  to  the  cabin 
the  ladies  occupied,  some  fifty  feet  away. 

Snick — cl-lick  the  action  of  the  little  re¬ 
peater  was  opened  and  closed — it  was  a 
hammer  gun — and  the  fellow  greasing  the 
boots  glanced  up  and  saw  the  other  about 
to  lower  the  hammer. 

“No  shell  in  the  gun,  is  there?”  he 
queried. 

Bang!  came  the  answer.  And  the  fellow 
with  the  gun  looked  up  with  a  white  face 
and  the  old  time-worn  excuse : 

“I  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded.” 

Well,  there  was  a  hole  torn  out  through 
the  baseboard  of  the  neat  little  log  cabin 
over  an  inch  across.  A  man  with  a  bit  of 
imagination  (just  a  little  bit,  mind  you) 


By  F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

after  seeing  the  way  it  all  happened  would 
feel  tiny  shivers  up  his  spine  as  he  thought 
of  how  a  human  being,  or  even  a  pet  dog 
might  look,  if  injured  by  the  same  method 
at  that  range. 

“That  would  never  have  happened  if  it 
had  been  my  hammerless;  these  hammer 
guns  are  always  dangerous,”  he  went  on  to 
explain.  And  then  this  “hunter”  went  and 
lay  down  for  an  hour,  to  recover  his  nerve. 

WO  days  afterward  these  same  fel¬ 
lows  were  in  a  punt  after  ducks.  The 
man  in  the  stern  had  laid  his  ham¬ 
merless  repeater  down  with  the  stock  and 
muzzle  resting  on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat. 
The  fellow  at  the  oars  happened  to  glance 
at  the  gun.  It  was  one  of  the  make  that 
shows  a  red  plug  when  the  gun  is  cocked — 
as  one  fellow  remarks,  “When  the  old  gun 
is  dangerous  she  shows  RED.” 

The  fellow  at  the  oars  saw  the  red  plug. 
The  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  pointed  toward 
the  bow  of  the  boat  as  it  lay,  but  there 
was  enough  elevation  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  barrel  hung  upside  down  across 
the  thwarts  to  come  mighty  close  to  point¬ 
ing  at  the  oarsman’s  elbow. 

“Is  that  gun  loaded?”  asked  the  fellow 
rowing. 

“Why  sure  it  is,”  replied  the  other. 
What  of  it?  Don’t  you  carry  yours 
loaded  in  the  boat?” 

No,  sir,  I  do  not;  not  when  there  are 
two  in  a  punt  the  size  of  this.  And  I’d  like 
to  ask  you  to  put  the  safety  on  that  gun 
of  yours.” 

The  other  did  as  he  was  requested,  but 
grumbled  a  retort:  “You’re  the  most  ner¬ 
vous  person  I  ever  saw  when  there’s  a  gun 
about.” 

“I  sure  am,  when  the  gun  is  handled  like 
that.” 

Well,  this  little  incident,  and  the  other 
that  happened  in  the  cabin,  put  an  end  to 
these  two  fellows  hunting  together.  They 
took  opposite  directions  for  the  remainder 
of  the  trip.  True,  both  came  out  of  the 
woods  without  any  more  serious  damage 
than  injured  feelings.  But  there’s  always 
that  chance. 

THEN  there  was  the  fellow  on  his  first 
trip  with  a  new  hammerless.  He  and 
a  companion  went  after  ducks.  His 
companion  paddled  and  he  sat  up  in  front 
to  shoot.  A  couple  of  mallards  jumped 
1 1 om  a  half-hidden  pool  in  a  bunch  of 


reeds..  The  shooter  half  rose  to  his  feet1— 
and  both  barrels  of  his  double  gun  went 
off.  Pulled  off,  of  course.  He  did  not 
know  the  safety  was  off.  Said  so  himself 
afterwrards,  and  added  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  admit  he  could  be  so  careless. 

The  man  with  the  paddle  kept  his  seat, 
also  his  head,  and  by  clever  maneuvering 
prevented  the  canoe  from  upsetting  as 
shooter  and  gun  went  overboard.  Luckily 
the  water  was  not  deep.  But  the  mud  be¬ 
neath  was  about  the  same  depth  as  the 
water — something  over  two  feet — and  it 
took  their  combined  efforts  for  over  an 
hopr  to  locate  and  fish  up  the  gun,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  good  day’s  shooting  spoiled. 

There’s  nothing  like  a  good  hunting  trip 
for  real  downright  sport.  At  least  it’s  our 
favorite  sport ;  not  alone  for  what  you 
kill,  but  for  the  fact  that  you  have  to  be 
out  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise,  or  perhaps 
to  see  a  gray  day  break  with  flurries  of 
snow — even  a  dull  wet  day  with  the  rain 
pelting  down,  while  it’s  breaking,  is  a  sight 
that’ll  get  to  almost  any  outdoorsman. 

The  writer  once  saw  a  fellow  kill  a 
trapped  raccoon  with  the  butt  of  a  loaded 
shotgun.  ^  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that 
it  was  loaded,  and  I  was  too  far  away  to 
prevent  what  he  did.  The  chances  that 
some  people  take!  And  they  get  away 
with  them,  sometimes. 

Forest  and  Stream  for  October  will  con¬ 
tain  some  words  of  caution  for  the  man 
with  the  high-power  rifle. 
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cartridge  would  account  for  birds  up  to 
25  or  30  yards.  The  20  boring  may  also  find 
place  as  the  under  barrel  of  an  over-and- 
under  gun,  the  upper  barrel  being  a  rifle. 

But  if  a  man  must  shoot  fast-flying  full- 
plumaged  birds,  at  40  yards,  he  will  kill 
more  birds  and  furnish  fewer  excuses  to 
his  friends  if  armed  with  a  12  than  with 
a  20. 


BIG  GAME 
SHOOTING 
IN  INDIA 

IN  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  “Big  Game 
Shooting  in  India”  Mr.  Alfred  Ezra 
gave  some  interesting  details  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  elephants  and  their  usefulness  in 
hunting.  He  said  the  grass  was  so  tall 
that  all  shooting  was  done  from  the  backs 
of  elephants.  Both  the  animals  and  their 
drivers  were  highly  trained,  and  when  the 
Maharajah  wanted  a  guest  to  have  first 
shot,  the  tiger  could  be  beaten  out  to  any 
particular  gun  desired.  It  was  a  country 
where  one  came  across  tiger,  bear,  rhino, 
buffalo,  bison,  swamp  deer  and  other  game, 
and  one  advantage  of  hunting  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant  was  that  the  animals,  being 
accustomed  to  see  wild  elephants  about, 
took  no  notice.  Only '  a  good  elephant 
would  stand  the  charge  of  a  tiger;  hardly 
any  would  stand  that  of  a  rhino.  Out  of 
eighty  in  the  Maharajah’s  stables  only  half 
a  dozen  would  do  this.  The  mahout  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  fact,  as,  if  he 
thought  the  sportsman  was  a  poor  shot,  and 
the  elephant  stood  a  chance  of  being  gored, 
he  would  just  touch  the  animal  behind  the 
ears  with  his  toes,  when  the  elephant  would 
at  once  turn  round  and  trot  off.  During 
the  shooting  season  the  elephant  had  a  hard 
time  of  it;  he  would  be  out  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  eight  at  night.  It  might 
be  ten  at  night  when  he  got  home  and  com¬ 
menced  feeding.  Every  elephant  had  three 
servants  to  wait  on  him — the  chief  man, 
who  was  in  charge  during  the  shooting;  the 
second  man,  to  whose  care  the  elephant 
was  turned  over  when  he  returned ;  and  a 
little  boy,  one  of  whose  functions  was  to 
feed  the  elephant  with  rice.  This  was  given 
in  addition  to  the  fodder,  which  the  ele¬ 
phant  ate  when  stabled.  The  boy  would 
wrap  some  rice  in  hay  and  give  this  to  the 
elephant.  This  performance  would  go  on 
by  the  hour.  It  was  usual  to  mount  by  the 
tail ;  the  elephant  put  out  his  leg,  you 
scrambled  on  to  his  back.  As  for  tigers,  if 
the  villagers  brought  in  news  that  a  cow 
had  been  killed,  on  going  to  the  place  the 
next  day  one  was  practically  certain  to  get 
the  tiger.  The  young  tigers  were  much 
more  destructive  than  the  old,  because  they 
killed  for  practice;  but  the  fully-grown 
tiger  was  usually  satisfied  with  one  kill.  In 
some  districts,  the  tigers  showed  much 
more  fight  than  in  others.  There  were 
tigers  that  would  charge  without  being 
wounded,  and  others  that,  even  when 
wounded,  would  not  fight. — [British  Sports¬ 
man. 

A  Celluloid  comb  if  shaved  up  into  small 
pieces  it  can  be  made  to  propel  a  bullet. 
Do  not  try  the  experiment,  however,  be¬ 
cause  you  may  get  much  more  powerful 
results  than  you  anticipate. 
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Look  for  the 
Name  of  the  Powder 

4  NY  sportsman  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment’s 
AY  thought  will  agree  that  the  powder  contained  in 
-*■  the  shotgun  shells  he  uses  is  a  factor  of  prime 
importance  to  him  when  shooting  either  in  the  field  or 
at  the  traps. 

This  being  so  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  when 
buying  loaded  shotgun  shells  to  specify  that  they  be 
loaded  with  a  powder  with  which  you  are  familiar — 
a  powder  upon  which  you  can  depend  under  a’l 
circumstances. 

You  get  such  a  powder  when  you  specify  either  In¬ 
fallible  or  “E.C.” — the  two  Hercules  Smokeless  Shot¬ 
gun  Powders. 

Undoubtedly  the  name  of  your  favorite  make  of  shell 
is  given  in  the  list  at  the  right.  You  can  obtain  either 
of  these  Hercules  Powders  in  that  shell  by  asking  your 
dealer  for  it. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  the  cover  of  the 
box  in  which  the  shells  are  sold,  is  printed  the  name  of 
the  powder  with  which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for 
this  name  when  buying.  See  that  it  is  either  Infallible 
or  “E.C.” 

These  powders  are  of  high  quality  and  uniform  quality. 
They  give  light  recoil,  even  patterns,  and  high  velocity. 
Write  fur  a  free  booklet  which  describes  them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1061  Market 
Wilmington 


Infallible  and  “E.  C.  ’ 
can  be  obtained  in  all 
of  the  following  makes 
of  shotgun  shells. 

PETERS 

REMINGTON 

SELR's 

u.  s. 

WESTERN 

WINCHESTER 
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THE  CIVILIAN  RIFLEMAN 

PART  I. 

By  MAJOR  S.  J.  FORT 


WIND-GAUGE  AND  ELEVATION  CORRECTIONS  TABLES 


Springfield, 

1905  Sight 

25  yds. 

Krag, 

1901  Sight 
25  yds. 

One 

elevation 

One 

elevation 

Distance 

point 

equals  on 

point 

equals  on 

equals 

target 

equals 

target 

200  yds. 

8  in. 

1.62  in. 

12  in. 

3 

300  yds. 

12  “ 

2.77  “ 

18  “ 

6  “ 

500  yds. 

20  “ 

6.20  “ 

30  “ 

18  “ 

600  yds. 

24  “ 

8.54  “ 

36  “ 

24  “ 

800  yds. 

32  “ 

1  5-62  “ 

48  “ 

3d  “ 

1,000  yds. 

40  “ 

25.00  “ 

60  “ 

48  “ 

AMERICA  seems  to  be  approaching  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  will  make 
the  rifle  something  more  than  an  ab¬ 
stract  proposition  to  every  male  citizen  of 
military  age  as  well  as  those  approaching 
that  age,  and  those  who  are  beyond  it  and 
still  retain  their  physical  abilities. 

All  men  serving  in  the  ranks  will  of 
course  receive  adequate  training  in  the  use 
of  their  rifles,  but  while  this  will  account 
for  a  large  number,  a  much  larger  number 
will  remain  in  reserve  and  others  will  be 
coming  on  in  readiness  for  service  as  their 
age  reaches  the  required  number  of  years. 

The  Government  will  no  doubt  make  pror 
vision  for  ranges,  rifles,  ammunition  and 
instructors  to  take  care  of  this  additional 
army,  but  in  the  meantime  every  man 
should  learn  the  rudiments  of  rifle  practice, 
at  least,  such  as  may  be  taught  by  word 
of  mouth  and  in  the  same  manner  learn 
something  about  range  practice,  so  that  he 
may  be  less  of  a  stranger  when  reporting 
for  instruction. 

The  Army  appropriation  bills  before  the 
war  provide  millions  of  dollars  for  Civilian 
rifle  practice  to  be  expended  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  Civilian  rifle  practice,  and  after 
the  war  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
encouraging  rifle  practice  than  ever  before, 
as  our  own  protection  demands  that  we 
again  become  a  nation  of  rifle  men.  It  is  to 
be  sure  the  King  of  sports  but  more  than 
that  it  is  a  patriotic  duty ;  and  every  man 
regardless  of  age  or  physical  fitness  should 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  make  our 
country  the  nation  of  riflemen  we  were  in 
earlier  days. 

We  must  all  realize  and  endeavor  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  stupendous  task  confronting 
the  War  Deparament  in  organizing,  arming, 
and  equipping  and  training  the  first  great 
Army  of  approximately  600,000  men,  and 
subsequent  preparations  for  another  army 
of  equal  size. 

It  must  be  obvious,  if  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  forced  to  adopt  a  new  rifle  to 
supply  a  deficiency  of  Springfields,  that 
civilians  other  than  solders  can  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  military  rifles  until  the  fighting 
forces  are  fully  armed,  all  of  which  means 
delay  unless  substitutes  are  utilized. 

Furthermore,  equipping  new  ranges  for 
the  use  of  soldiers,  will  make  a  tremendous 
drain  upon  the  visible  supply  of  range  ma¬ 
terial,  for  which  reason  civilian  rifle  clubs 
must  be  prepared  to  handle  the  saw,  and 


hammer  and  “do  their  bit”  in  providing 
local  ranges.  Concerted  effort,  and  con¬ 
centrated  energy  at  the  present  time  will 
greatly  aid  the  War  Department  in  this 
matter  as  well  as  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
American  ingenuity  is  fully  capable  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  any  emergency.  This  series  of 
articles  is  intended  to  present  in  a  concise 
manner  the  most  important  principles  of 
the  art  of  rifle  shooting  with  a  summary 
of  range  practice  calculated  to  produce 
quick  results  in  developing  reasonable  skill. 

Boiled  down  to  a  few  words,  .accurate 
shooting  with  the  military  rifle  depends 
upon  four  fundamental  principles;  how  to 
sight,  how  to  aim,  how  to  hold  and  how 
to  squeeze  the  trigger  of  the  weapon. 
Further  development  of  skill  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  experience  gained  from  regular 
and  intelligent  practice. 

ALL  rifles  are  equipped  with  a  front- 
sight  and  a  rear-sight,  the  object  of 
these  parts  being  to  steer  the  flight 
of  the  bullet  so  it  will  strike  the  point  of 
aim.  If  a  rifle  is  laid  upon  a  stationary 
rest  and  carefully  aligned  with  a  distant 
object  and  discharged,  it  would  seem  that 
the  projectile  would  inevitably  strike  that 
object.  It  is  a  law  of  physics  that  a  mis¬ 
sile  moving  through  the  air,  begins  to  fall 
toward  the  earth  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
projecting  force,  thus  making  its  path  a 
curve  instead  of  a  straight  line. 

This  curve  may  be  flattened  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  but  still 
remains  a  curve  and  to  strike  a  distant  ob¬ 
ject,  the  path  of  the  bullet  must  be  raised 
as  much  as  it  would  fall  in  passing  over 
the  distance  between  the  projecting  force 
and  the  object  to  be  hit.  This  is  accom- 
pished  by  the  aid  of  the  sights. 

For  military  rifle  service  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  strong,  fixed  front  sight,  and  the 
height  of  this  sight  as  attached  to  the 
barrel,  is  carefully  calculated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  rear-sight,  by  which  elevation 
is  obtained,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ammu¬ 
nition  used. 

The  rear-sight  of  the  military  rifle  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts,  a  hinged-leaf  with  an 
adjustable  slide,  a  movable  base  and  a 
fixed  base.  The  leaf  of  the  Model  1901 
rear-sight  used  on  the  Krag  rifle,  is  grad¬ 
uated  from  100  to  2,000  yards,  marks  upon 
each  side  indicating  definite  distances,  and 
after  passing  1,000  yards,  other  marks  show 
rises  of  25,  5°>  75  yards  between  distances. 
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Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat, 
and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  gen¬ 
erally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies, 
or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog 
calf,  cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin 
tanned  with  the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft 
light,  odorless,  moth  proof  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
gloves,  caps,  men’s  and  women’s  garments  when  so 
ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tan¬ 
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fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  sight-slide  has  a  sighting  notch 
above  the  cross  piece,  which  is  only  used 
in  emergencies.  A  small  hole  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  slide  is  called  the  “peep”  and 
is  recommended  for  use  at  all  times.  To 
raise  the  elevation  with  the  leaf  upright, 
the  slide  is  moved  upward  until  the  marks 
at  the  diameter  of  the  peep  coincide  with 
the  line  marking  the  range,  the  binding 
screw  keeping  the  slide  in  place. 

Every  rise  of  the  slide  compels  lifting 
the  muzzle  to  bring  the  front  sight  into 
alignment  with  the  peep  and  the  target  and 
has  been  so  carefully  calculated  that  it 
raises  the  path  of  the  bullet  sufficiently  to 
make  the  trajectory  intersect  with  the  line 
of  sight  at  the  target.  Conversely,  lower¬ 
ing  the  slide  lowers  the  elevation  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  manner. 

Lateral  deviations  of  the  bullet’s  flight 
arise  from  several  causes,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one  being  canting  the  weapon,  thus 
throwing  the  leaf  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  influence  of  the  wind  upon  the  bullet 
itself. 

The  upper  rear  surface  of  the  movable 
base  is  graduated  in  spaces,  technically 
called  “windage  points,”  the  outer,  divi¬ 
sions  being  marked  zero  and  two  similar 
zero  lines  are  marked  upon  the  fixed  base. 
Moving  the  base  with'  the  screw,  to  either 
side  of  a  zero  mark,  moves  the  bullet  in 
the  same  direction  and  a  reference  to  the 
table,  taken  from  the  Rem-U.  M.  C.  Score- 
book  will  show  the  number  of  inches  on 
the  target  that  each  point  is  worth : 

This  table  shows  the  differences  existing 
between  the  Krag  and  the  Springfield  in 
correcting  windage  and  establishing  eleva¬ 
tions,  the  principles  underlying  such  cor¬ 
rections  being  the  same  for  each  rifle. 

Many  rifles  shoot  either  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  object  when  there  is  no  wind, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  true 
zero.  Generally  speaking  Krag  rifles  re¬ 
quire  from  to  Yz  point  left  wind,  rarely 
more.  Some  require  the  same  addition 
on  the  other  side. 

Once  the  zero  is  established,  say  it  is  14 
point  left,  if  the  wind  requires  a  point 
right  wind,  the  wind  gauge  would  be  set  at 
right,  while  if  it  was  a  point  left  wind, 
the  gauge  would  be  set  at  i%  points  left, 
and  this  addition  or  subtraction  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  such  corrections. 

MATCH-SAFE  THAT  FLOATS 

If  you  shave  yourself  and  use  certain 
kinds  of  shaving  stick  you  can  make  a  very 
serviceable  match-container  out  of  the  box 
it  comes  in.  Some  are  good  strong  nickeled- 
brass,  having  a  seamless  bottom  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  well-built  hinged  cover,  and 
the  under  surface  of  one  style  has  a  rough¬ 
ened  bottom  suitable  for  striking  matches 
on.  It  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and 
holds  fifty  matches  comfortably — sufficient 
for  two  weeks’  woods  use  for  one  man. 

To  make  the  case  waterproof,  take  a  strip, 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide, 
of  zinc  oxide  adhesive  plaster  (more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  surgeon’s  plaster  and 
wind  it  tightly  around  three  times,  where 
the  cover  joins  the  box.  This  makes  it 
completely  watertight — and  its  floats  when 
thrown  overboard !  On  my  lone  camping 
trips  I  carry  two  of  these,  one  of  which 
serves  as  a  match-box  as  above,  and  the 
other  does  duty  as  a  medicine  chest. 


The  success  of  Smith  Guns  among  American  sportsmen  for  33 
years  is  accounted  for  this  way:  these  Guns  are  not  made  to  a 
price,  they  are  made  to  shoot. 

The  large  well-supported  bearings,  the 
IjP  tough  strong  frame,  the  simple  cocking  device, 

the  lightning-quick  hammer,  and  the  Smith  bolt  that  automat¬ 
ically  takes  up  all  wear  and  keeps  the  gun  absolutely  tight — 
these  are  the  things  that  make  the  words  Sound,  Reliable, 
Serviceable,  true  descriptions  of  Smith  Guns. 

They  are  priced  from  $32.50  to  $1,000.  Pulton  Guns 
by  the  same  makers,  cost  from  $22.50  to 
$27.50.  All  guaranteed.  Send  for  the 
illustrated  catalogue  of 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  INC. 
Hubbard  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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Rifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Nessmuk’s  Old  Hunting  Grounds 
FOR  SALE 


About  1,300  acres.  Trout  streams  emptying 
into  river.  Boating  and  bathing,  Speckled 
trout  and  black  bass  plentiful.  Good  bird 
shooting.  Plenty  of  deer,  bear,  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Wild  gorge  surrounded  by  tall  moun¬ 
tains.  Modern  bungalow  cheaply  enlarged  into 
mountain  hotel.  Hay  fever  cured  here.  Well 
timbered  with  commercial  second  growth.  Rare 
medicinal  spring.  Good  place  for  city  club. 
No  poisonous  snakes.  At  Stone  Station,  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  Tioga  County,  Penn.  Taxes 
under  $50  per  year.  Surrounded  by  state  land. 
Altitude  high.  Communicate  with 


Forest  and  Stream 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 


NYOIL 


In  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  Have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
iOc.  and  26c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn't  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  ami  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  8%  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 


WM.  R  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


This  number  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
contains  16  more  pages  than  last  month. 
We  have  had  to  increase  the  single 
copy  price  from  15  to  20  cents  and  must 
shortly  advance  the  yearly  subscription 
rate  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Subscribe  now 
and  save  money. 

No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  subscrip¬ 
tions. 
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THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 

c 


PRICE 

50  DOLLARS 


WEIGHT 
50  POUNDS 


The  “V”neer  Canoe 


Moulded  from  one  piece  of  waterproof  birch  veneer.  No  joints  under  water  except  at  ends.  Will  not  split  check 
fini?hed"fnalrtnbtch  ™  ^  Stand  harder  USage  and  laSt  Ion^  any  other  canoe  Seautffu^ 

Length  16  Feet.  Beam  32  inches.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

HASKELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Ludington,  Michigan 


Lrt  I  L3  I  KLLL 


Patented  Nov.  17.  '85:  Oct  8  ’89;  Mar.  21.  '1 1  Adapted  for  Tuna  Sword  Fish.  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Came  Fish,  in 
ract  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application . 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 


GUNS 

Fall  and  Winter  Sporting  Goods 
Home  Defence  Outfitters 

Catalogue  No.  75  now  ready  for  mailing 

Schoverling  Daly  &  Gate# 

302-304  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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C.  A.  R.,  Carson,  Nevada : 

Do  you  recommend  a  shotgun  that  will 
shoot  ninety  per  cent,  in  a  thirty-inch  cir¬ 
cle  at  forty  yards? 

Ans.  A  shotgun  bored  so  that  it  would 
shoot  90  per  cent,  of  its  charge  in  a  30- 
inch  circle  would  “ball,”  that  is,  the  shot 
would  travel  in  solid  lumps.  The  highest 
percentage  practical  is  75  to  80  per  cent. 


R.  O.  A.,  Doniphan,  Mo. : 

My  right  eye  is  defective.  Is  there  any 
way  I  can  learn  to  shoot  a  rifle? 

Ans.  You  can  have  a  special  stock  made 
for  the  rifle  with  a  drop  of  about  three 
and  one-half  inches  and  a  cast-off  of  an 
inch  and  a  half.  This  will  permit  you  to 
hold  the  rifle  at  your  right  shoulder  in  the 
usual  manner  and  at  the  same  time  use 
your  left  eye  for  sighting. 


R.  J.  V.,  Sandusky,  O. : 

In  last  month’s  Forest  and  Stream  there 
was  an  article  on  muzzle  loading  rifles. 
Are  these  rifles  that  make  such  wonderful 
scores  like  the  old  fashioned  cap  and  ball 
muzzle  loaders?  I  have  always  believed 
that  muzzle  loaders  were  not  as  accurate 
as  the  modern  breech  loading  rifles. 

Ans.  The  muzzle  loading  rifles  to  which 
you  refer  are  very  accurate  but  they  are 
not  like  the  old  muzzle  loaders.  The 
modern  muzzle  loading  rifle  is  made  with 
a  false  muzzle  which  is  rifled  and  which 
fits  in  exactly  the  right  position  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  barrel.  In  this  way  the  bul¬ 
let  is  inserted  base  first  into  the  rifling 
and  the  powder  is  placed  in  the  usual  brass 
cartridge  from  the  breech.  A  very  fine 
Schuetzen  rifle  when  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition,  will  give  groups  as  small  as  one 
inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  at  two 
hundred  yards.  Such  a  rifle  is,  of  course, 
utterly  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than 
deliberate  target  shooting. 


W.  N.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. : 

How  is  the  velocity  of  a  bullet  deter¬ 
mined  ? 

Ans.  The  modern  method  is  by  the  use 
of  an  electrical  instrument  called  the 
chronograph.  The  old  method  was  by 
shooting  the  bullet  into  a  hanging  pen¬ 
dulum  and  measuring  the  motion.  An¬ 
other  method  was  by  shooting  the  bullet 
through  two  rapidly  rotating  discs  mounted 
on  the  same  shaft  and  measuring  the  an¬ 
gular  distance  between  the  shot  holes. 


J.  M.  C.,  Robinson,  Ill. : 

The  trigger  pull  on  my  rifle  is  too  strong. 
How  can  I  fix  it? 


Ans.  You  can  regulate  the  pull  by 
carefully  oil-stoning  the  notch  in  the 
hammer  and  the  engaging  edge  of  the 
trigger.  Go  slowly  and  try  it  frequently 
so  as  not  to  get  it  too  light. 


G.  W.  K.,  Lenox,  Mass. : 

If  you  can’t  drop  a  ten  cent  piece  into 
the  muzzle  of  a  shotgun,  does  that  prove 
that  it’s  full  choke? 

Ans.  Not  necessarily.  The  real  test  of 
how  a  shotgun  is  bored  can  be  determined 
only  by  gauges  or  making  a  sulphur  cast. 
Usually  a  barrel  through  which  a  ten  cent 
piece  will  pass  freely  is  open  bored, 'but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  shooting 
qualities  of  a  barrel  depend  more  upon  the 
shape  of  the  muzzle  than  upon  the  actual 
diameter. 


H.  S.  Glasgow,  Ky. : 

Shooting  in  the  prone  position,  I  have 
a  tremble  which  is  due  to  the  beating  of 
my  heart.  Can  I  overcome  it  and  how? 

Ans.  Any  strained  position  affects  the 
heart;  get  in  a  more  comfortable  position 
or  shoot  from  a  platform  or  table  which 
slopes  downward  from  front  to  rear.  Do 
not  have  your  sling  strap  too  tight  as  this 
may  cause  part  of  the  trouble. 


There  is  an  argument  on  in  our  club  as 
to  who  is  the  fastest  revolver  shot  in  the 
world  and  it  is  agreed  that  several  wagers 
that  have  been  made  are  to  be  decided  by 
Seneca  and  Forest  and  Stream. 

Revolver  Crank. 

There  are  a  number  of  rapid  fire  revolver 
matches  for  various  championships  but  as 
all  of  these  are  simply  accuracy  tests  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  by  competition  who 
is  the  fastest  shot. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr. 
Eugene  Reising,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  re¬ 
corded  as  the  most  rapid  revolver  shot 
known.  In  various  Government  tests  he 
was  selected  for  the  automatic  pistol  try¬ 
outs  and  amazed  the  officials  by  his  quick¬ 
ness  in  handling  and  shooting  the  pistol. 

This  is  the  best  information  we  can  give 
you  on  this  subject. 


Ideal  Woods  Boot 

Made  of  Special  Japonlca  oil  tanned 
or  black  waterproof  chrome  mocassin 
stock;  resists  hardest  wear;  serves 
Ideally  when  soft,  pliable,  waterproof 
Woods  Boots  are  wanted,  at  moder¬ 
ate  price. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  97 

E.  A.  Buck  Co. 

Bangor,  Maine 


All  the  Comfort  in  the  World 

A  fact  you  will  appreciate  the  first  time  you  put  on 

MOHAWK  sc0olm‘fdort 

MOCCASINS 


REAL  VACATION  TO  YOUR  TIRED  ACHING  FEET 


MOHAWKS  have 
tough  but  flexible 
soles;  Strong  yet 
soft  uppers. 


STYLE  71. 

Price  $3.50  In 
Tan  Elk.  $3.75 
In  Heavy  Waterproof 
Chrome.  Pottage  prepaid 

GIVE  SIZE  AND  WIDTH  WHEN  ORDERING 


MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.  Brockton,  Mass. 


needed  by  every  “Outdoor  Mar/’ — Sportsman, 

1  Motorist,  Traveler,  Tourist — a  map  and  its 

key — a 

LEEDAWL  COMPASS 

Step  into  your  dealer’s  (Optician,  Druggist. 
Sporting  Goods),  ask  to  see  the  Leedawl  the 
only  Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compass  at  $1.00  or 
the  Ceebynite,  $3.00:  Meradial.  $2.50;  Litenite. 
$2.00:  Aurapole.  $2.50— a  complete,  handsome, 
made-in -America  line. 

Remittance  may  be  made  direct  if  dealer  does 
not  carry  them  or  will  not  order  for  you.  Send 
for  Folder  or  10  cents  for  book.  “The  Compass, 
the  Sign  Poet  of  the  World." 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y . 
Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 


YOU  CAN  TRAMP  ALL  DAY 


You  can  do  the 
aardest  work  or  play 
without  strain,  chaf¬ 
ing  or  pinching  if 
you  wear  a  Separate 
Sack  Suspensory. 

The  S.S.S.  has  no 
Irritating  leg  straps,  no  oppres¬ 
sive  band  on  the  sack,  no 
scratching  metal  slides.  It  is 
just  as  nature  intended. 
(Note  ilustration) 

•  With  the  S.S.S.  you  always 

have  a  clean  suspensory  every  morning.  Bach 
outfit  has  two  eacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to 
the  supporting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is 
cleaned 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  receipt 
of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet. 


MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

52  Park  Place  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


wia  H  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 


The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  converting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  _  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x12  inches*;  weight, 
4  lbs.  Price  $18.00.  .  # 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians, 
Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof. 


ATHOL  MFG.  CO.,  Athol,  Mass. 
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Good  Fare  in  Camp  and 
on  the  Trail 

Every  wise  woodsman'  knows  the  blazed  trail 
to  good  camp  fare.  For  the  most  food  with 
the  best  taste  in  the  least  space,  pack  a  box  of 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

Safe  from  rain,  sure  to  keep,  easy  to  serve  — and  always  good 
to  eat.  Pure,  wholesome,  nourishing  foods  that  satisfy  real 
camp  appetites.  Just  heat  and  serve.  Be  sure  to  put  these 
on  your  list: 


t\ 


V 


HEINZ  Baked  Beans 
HEINZ  Spaghetti 
HEINZ  Cream  Soups 


— Needn’t  tell  you  how  good  they  are.  Four 
kinds. 

— Delicious.  Ready  cooked  with  tomatoes 
and  cheese. 

— Tomato,  Pea  or  Celery.  They  all  go  to 
the  right  spot. 

HEINZ  Tomato  Ketchup  — Makes  everything  it  touches  taste  better. 
HEINZ  Peanut  Butter  — Pure,  sweetand  delicious  on  bread.  Won’t 

spoil  in  the  hottest  weather. 

HEINZ  Pickles  and  Pre¬ 
serves  — The  finishing  touch  to  a  square  meal. 

Sold  by  all  good  grocers — Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Principles  of 
Rifle  Shooting 

A  rifle  consists  of  a  mechanism  for  han¬ 
dling  cartridges  attached  to  which  is  a 
barrel  bored  with  spiral  grooves  in  it.  To 
use  the  rifle  the  butt  is  placed  on  the 
shoulder,  the  sights  and  object  to  be  hit 
lined  up  by  the  eye,  and  the  trigger  pulled. 
The  principle  of  rifle  shooting  is  to  so 
co-ordinate  the  muscles  of  the  body  with 
the  nerves  governing  sight  and  touch  that 
the  rifle  is  discharged  at  the  moment  when 
the  sights  are  properly  in  line.  This  co¬ 
ordination  is  the  whole  art  of  rifle  shoot¬ 
ing  as  distingushed  from  the  science  of  the 
sport. 


THE  HUNTING  RIFLE 

The  ideal  hunting  rifle  should  handle  a 
cartridge  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  game 
to  be  shot.  The  action  should  work  smooth¬ 
ly,  easily,  and  always.  It  should  be  re¬ 
loaded  by  recoil,  forearm  slide,  lever  or 
bolt  as  suits  the  user.  The  weapon  should 
balance  properly  and  come  to  the  shoulder 
quickly.  The  sights  should  be  substantially 
built,  properly  adjusted,  and  of  a  design  to 
suit  the  owner’s  peculiarities  of  eye  sight. 
The  accuracy  should  be  such  that  the  rifle 
can  be  depended  on  to  make  hits  at  game 
shooting  ranges  when  aimed  correctly.  The 
tagger  should  release  without  drag. 


HOW  TO  PRACTICE  IN  AIMING 

The  first  consideration  in  aiming  practice 
is  to  carefully  study  diagrams  of  sights  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  the  bullseye. 
After  this  relation  has  been  firmly  fixed  in 
the  mind,  the  student  should  paste  a  small 
black  spot  on  the  wall  in  good  light  and 
then  snap  the  weapon  with  the  sights  lined 
up  properly  on  the  spot,  endeavoring  con¬ 
stantly  to  pull  the  trigger  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  hammer  will  fall  without  disturb¬ 
ing  sighting. 

This  sighting  exercise  should  be  practiced 
daily.  About  twenty-five  times  is  sufficient 
a  day.  Use  empty  shells  to  save  the  firing 
pin. 


AIMING  THE  HUNTING  RIFLE 

Aiming  the  hunting  rifle  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  sights  with 
which  it  is  fitted  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  hunting  is  to  be  done.  If  the 
hunting  is  in  wooded  country  where  shots 
are  at  short  range,  the  sights  should  be 
coarse  and  easily  seen  and  practice  should 
consist  in  snapping  at  a  black  spot,  em¬ 
phasis  being  laid  upon  getting  the  rifle  to 
the  shoulder  and  the  sights  lined  up  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  If  the  shooting 
is  to  be  done  in  open  country,  finer  sights 
can  be  used  and  practice  should  be  more 
deliberate  with  special  emphasis  being  laid 
on  care  in  pulling  the  trigger. 


CLEANING  THE  RIFLE 

Cleaning  any  firearm  properly  consists 
in  getting  the  fouling  out  of  the  barrel,  in 
other  words,  getting  it  into  a  chemically 
clean  condition  and  then  coating  it  with 
some  substance  which  will  not,  in  itself, 


corrode  the  barrel  and  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  air  or  moisture  reach¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  steel.  To  accomplish 
this  result,  a  rifle  barrel  should  be  care¬ 
fully  scrubbed  with  a  brass  bristle  brush 
which  has  been  dipped  in  a  nitro  solvent 
oil  and  then  rubbed  with  cloth  patches  until 
one  comes  out  clean.  More  nitro  solvent 
oil  should  then  be  put  into  the  barrel  and 
one  day  later  the  process  should  be  re¬ 
peated. 

The  modern  hunting  rifle  shoots  a  high 
power  cartridge  loaded  with  high  pressure 
smokeless  powder.  The  fouling  left  in  the 
barrel  is  of  a  different  nature  than  that  left 
in  old  black  powder  rifles  and  in  fact  is 


more  in  the  nature  of  a  hard  transparent 
film  over  the  surface  of  the  steel  than  of 
any  visible  fouling.  The  fact  that  a  high 
power  rifle  barrel  may  look  practically 
clean  after  it  has  been  fired  several  shots, 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
no  cleaning  is  necessary. 
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TRAJECTORY 

The  trajectory  of  a  rifle  is  the  path  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  bullet.  It  is  a  curved  path 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  forces 
acting  on  the  bullet  to  change  it  from  its 
state  of  motion.  One  of  them  is  the 
resistance  of  the  air  which  causes  it  to 
slow  down  and  the  other  is  the  force  of 
gravity  which  constantly  pulls  it  toward 
the  ground.  The  trajectory  of  a  bullet  is 
curved  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  highest 
above  the  line  of  sight  at  a  point  slightly 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  range.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  trajectory  of  any  given  cart¬ 
ridge  is  useful.  If  the  hunter  knows  th.e 
height  of  trajectory  at  one-hundred  yards 
when  he  is  shooting  at  two-hundred  yards 
he  knows  that  if  the  rifle  is  properly  sighted 
for  two-hundred  yards  he  can  shoot  the 
rifle  at  any  range  up  to  that  distance  and  | 
the  bullet  will  not  go  higher  above  the  line 
of  sight  than  the  height  of  the  trajectory 
at  its  mid-point. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  CONTRIBUTOR 
KNOWS  WHAT  “SMELLAGE”  IS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  hold  of 
a  plant  called  “smellage”  or  “smilage.”  I 
think  it  is  used  on  bait  with  the  idea  that 
it  makes  the  fish  bite  better. 

E.  W.  Hahn. 

Forest  and  Stream  has  received  ,the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  contributor,  by  way  of  re¬ 
ply  to  Mr.  Hahn’s  inquiry: 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  knee-high  to  a 
grasshopper,  my  father  once  took  me  with 
him  on  a  trip  into  the  North  Woods,  to  a 
little  place  called  Middlesprite.  There  I 
was  entertained  by  a  youngster  of  about 
my  own  age. 

“Le’s  go  fishin’,”  he  said.  I  was  Barkis. 

We  dug  some  worms,  and  from  a  bush 
near  the  door  he  took  some  leaves  and 
added  them  to  the  bait. 

“ — Makes  ’em  bite  better,”  he  said. 

We  sallied  out,  came  to  a  brook,  baited 
up,  cast  in  and  jiggered  the  line.  A  tug, 
and  out  came  a  trout.  More  followed. 

“Smellage,”  he  called  the  plant.  It  stood 
two  or  three  feet  high  and  resembled  cat¬ 
nip  somewhat,  but  was  evidently  decidu¬ 
ous.  The  leaves  had  a  peculiar  light  dull 
green  color,  and  a  noticeable  fetid  odor. 
Since  then,  I  have  seen  the  plant  occasion¬ 
ally  and  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
it  by  the  characteristics  given  above.  I 
regret  that  I  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
very  soon  to  locate  the  plant  or  get  to¬ 
gether  any  more  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  it. — I  should  think  a  gardener 
might  supply  the  plants. 

Edwin  T.  Whiffen. 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

As  a  fly-tier  and  angler,  I  say,  welcome 
the  starling.  No  other  bird  possesses 
wings  the  feathers  of  which  are  so  suitable 
for  tying  many  of  the  small — 12’s  or  small¬ 
er — duns  and  spinners.  As  McClelland 
points  out,  if  the  wing  feathers  are  placed 
over  newspaper  print,  the  printing  can  be 
plainly  seen.  He  dubs  it  the  fly-tier  s 
darling.”  S.  Howarth. 


Hunting  Clothes 

for  Men  and  Women 

The  right  combination  of  style,  comfort  and 
utility. 

In  Duxbak  you  get  features 
and  conveniences  of  service, 
that  sportsmen  find  best  by 
choice  and  experience.  Strong  Army  Duck,  cut 

full  and  easy,  and  Proof. 

_  ,*/  Lighter  weight,  stylish  togs  with 
an  equally  wide  range  of  choice. 

See  them  at  any  good  sporting 
goods  or  hardware  dealer.  If  he 
can’t  “show”  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  get  our  free  1917  Style  Book. 

Utica  -  Duxbak  Corporation 

10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  Bird,  Jones  &  Kenyon 
Estab.  1904  Inc.  1917 

Shell  Vest _ $2.50  Havelock  Cap. $1.25 

Long  Trousers. $3.75  Leggings  ....$1.50 


The  Real  Joy  of  Camp  Life  Is 


The 


STOPPLE  KOOK  KIT 


Every  Sportsman,  Motor¬ 
cyclist,  Automobile 
Owner,  and  every 
door  man  should 
own  a  Stopple 
Kook  Kit. 


The  Most  Compact  and 
Lightest  Cooking  Kit 
in  existence.  The 
sale  is  growing 
larger  every 
day.  Buy 
one  now. 


WEIGHT 

32 

OUNCES 

SIZE 

2  x  4  x  8;4 


ORDER  AT  ONCE 


ABSOLUTELY  COMPLETE — This  Kit  consists  of  six  pieces,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  broiler,  tea  and  coffee  cups,  soup  bowls,  tea  and  coffee 
pot,  stew  pan,  toaster,  in  fact,  a  complete  cook  kit  so  ingeniously  made  that 
the’  whole  can  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  side  pocket  when  not  in  use. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  Kit 

STOPPLE  KOOK  KIT  COMPANY 

ALMA  MICHIGAN 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  for  Forest  and  Stream.  Present  yearly 
rate  $1.50.  Will  shortly  be  increased  to  $2.00.  No  extra 
charge  to  Canadian  dealers. 
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BRINGING  HOME  A  GRIZZLY 

HOW  THE  VAQUEROS  OF  THE  BORDER  BROUGHT 
HOME  A  FIGHTING  FULL  GROWN  GRIZZLY 
Bv  HANCOCK  M.  JOHNSTON 

(1  his  story  is  a  continuation  of  ‘The  Bear  Hunt  at  San  Pascual,”  published 
in  the  August  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream,  in  which  was  related  the  roping 
and  tying  of  a  grizzly  and  her  cubs.) 


AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its  , 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pjire 
ornithology.” — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph  for 
sportsmen  and  naturalists 
with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  .  The  book  will  be 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.” — Sun,  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


SO  we  went  home,  and  after  a  delight¬ 
fully  hot  breakfast,  selected  fresh 
horses,  this  time  with  reference  to 
strength  and  education  among  mad  bulls 
and  steers.  We  took  with  us  also  a  large 
beef’s  hide. 

When  we  got  back  we  found  one  cub 
dead;  Don  Jose  said  from  anger.  I  thought 
from  being  tied  too  tightly;  otherwise 
everything  was  as  we  left  it,  so  we  went 
to  visit  the  old  bear,  to  see  if  her  temper 
had  been  improved ;  but  we  found  her  still 
in  hysterics;  she  had  dug  holes  all  around 
the  tree  until  it  was  almost  uprooted,  and 
all  we  could  see  was  a  part  of  her  hind  legs 
tied  around  the  tree. 

“Now,”  said  El  Burrero,  “what  figure 
does  that  beef’s  hide  cut?  Are  you  going 
to  feed  it  to  her?” 

“You’ll  see,”  replied  Don  Jose.  Measur¬ 
ing  more  or  less  the  length  between  Mrs. 
Oso’s  front  and  hind  legs  when  stretched 
at  full  length  and  width  between,  he  made 
like  measurements  on  the  beef’s  hide  and 
cut  holes  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  each  point;  the  forelegs  of  the 
bear  were  then  pulled  taut  with  riatas 
wrapped  with  sheep  skin,  wool  side  in  and 
the  strongest  and  thickest  riatas  in  the  out¬ 
fit  wrapped  and  half-hitched  around  each 
leg,  the  hind  legs  being  treated  the  same. 

The  bear  was  pulled  out  from  the  tree  by 
the  fore  feet;  the  hide  was  stretched  in 
front  of  her  and  the  rumps  of  the  hide 
slipped  under  the  fore  feet;  the  ends  of 
the  riatas  were  passed  through  the  holes 
made  about  the  forearms  of  the  steer’s 
hide  and  she  was  dragged  up  on  the  hide 
until  the  riata  drawing  through  the  holes 
pinned  her  feet  close  to  the  hide.  The 
riatas  on  her  hind  feet  were  passed 
through  the  holes  made  in  the  gaskins  of 
the  hide  and  tightened,  fastening  the  hind 
feet  to  the  hide.  She  now  presented  the 
appearance  of  being  pinned  to  a  card  like 
a  bug  for  a  specimen. 

The  gringos  looked  on  open-mouthed 
and  gussing  from  time  to  time.  “Well,  I 
thought  I  knew  it  all  before,  but  I  didn’t.” 
Sure,  was  the  burrero’s  comment. 

By  this  time  a  fifth  riata  was  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  beef’s  hide.  Three 
vanqueros  now  took  the  forward  riatas, 
and  two,  the  ones  attached  to  the  hind 
feet,  taking  a  turn  on  their  pommels  and 
pulling  all  together,  Mrs.  Oso  slid  over 
the  grass  on  her  rawhide  sled  as  slick  as  a 
toboggan ;  the  rear  vaqueros  keeping  just 
enough  tension  to  hold  the  bear  flat  on  her 
stomach.  The  gringos  took  off  their  hats 
and  yelled  with  delight.  We  left  the  five 
men  hauling  Mrs.  Oso  back  to  the  ranch 
house,  and  turned  our  attention  to  the 
two  remaining  cubs. 

First,  their  mouths  were  tied  with  bale 
rope  and  the  whole  body  enveloped  in  a 
horse  blanket  (to  prevent  fright  of 


horses),  leaving  a  breathing  hole  at  the 
head.  Four  men  put  each  on  a  horse, 
one  man  lead  the  horse,  and  one  walked 
on  one  side  holding  on  to  the  blanket 
to  steady  the  cub.  In  this  way  they  were 
taken  to  the  house  very  comfortably. 

At  night,  .seated  in  the  corridor  in  the 
cool  breezes  coming  up  from  the  arroyo 
from  the  ocean,  El  Burrero  said,  “Don 
Jose,  they  told  me  you  caught  and  tied 
seven  bears  alone  at  Chino,  and  that  such 
a  thing  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
Californians,  even  Romulo,  an  eighteen- 
year-old  son  of  Don  Andres  Pico,  doing 
the  trick  alone;  but  I  put  them  down  as 
Californy  lies,  and  didn’t  take  the  trouble 
to  ask  you  how  it  was  done ;  but  since  I 
have  seen  four  bears  tied  up  like  shoats 
by  you  fellows,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  tell  me  how  one  man  surrounds  a  bear 
all  alone.  If  you  tell  it  straight,  I  will 
believe  it ;  but  I  think  it  will  stump  you 
before  you  get  him  backed  up  to  a  tree.” 

“Diablo,  viejo!  a  vaquerito  del-pais  can 
do  the  work  for  me,  because  I  frequently 
send  one  to  kill  and  butcher  a  steer  alone, 
and  Carrai!  if  he  can’t  do  one,  he  can’t 
do  the  other,  because  it  is  almost  equally 
dangerous  and  takes  about  the  same  nerve. 
Anyhow,  a  man  who  is  a  coward  has  no 
business  being  a  vaquero,  which  requires 
plenty  of  courage  whether  you  are  break¬ 
ing  a  colt  or  throwing  a  cape  at  a  bull 
or  gathering  up  a  riata  at  full  speed. 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you  of  my  last  bear 
which  I  was  not  hunting,  as  I  had  lost 
none  that  day  and  was  only  looking  over 
the  different  bunches  of  cattle,  to  jude  their 
condition.  In  going  through  some  thick 
willows  that  grow  in  the  big  swamp  at 
Chino,  I  felt  my  horse  stagger  and  heard 
such  a  slap  that  I  knew  instantly  that  a 
bear  had  intended  to  slap  my  face  as  a 
surprise,  but  had  missed  me  and  struck 
my  horse  on  the  rump,  so  instantly  I  put 
spurs  and  went  flying  out  of  the  willows 
to  the  open  grass  beyond,  meantime  trail¬ 
ing  my  riata  which  had  hung'  loosely 
coiled  on  the  horn — our  custom  when  on 
the  range — and  prepared  my  lasso. 

“The  bear  was  full  charge  behind  me, 
and  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  I  took  in 
the  situation  and  slowed  down,  letting  him 
come  within  about  ten  feet,  circling  until 
I  was  pretty  close  to  a  lone,  curly  willow, 
slid  the  horse  on  his  haunches  a  little  to 
one  side,  and  as  the  bear  came  up,  caught 
him  by  one  hind  leg;  quick  as  thought  I 
tightened  the  riata,  running  around  the 
tree  and  drawing  Mr.  Oso  close  up  to  it. 
He  had  fallen  and  rolling  over,  was  biting 
at  the  rope  on  his  leg.  I  rode  around  the 
tree  four  or  five  times  encircling  it  tight 
with  the  riata  and  tied  the  end  to  an  out¬ 
side  limb. 

Mr.  Oso  never  thought  to  follow  me  at 
each  turn,  so  I  tied  the  hind  foot  to  the 
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tree.  I  then  drew  near  to  him,  he  try¬ 
ing  to  get  at  me  all  the  time,  and  taking 
my  macate  threw  it  around  his  neck ;  taking 
a  few  turns  on  my  pommel  brought  the 
end  of  the  rope  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  horse’s  neck  from  that  which  was  fast 
to  the  bear  and  tied  it  to  the  rope  between 
the  bear  and  the  horse,  to  prevent  my 
horse  from  turning  tail  to  the  bear  and 
getting  into  all  kinds  of  difficulty.  Then 
I  reached  down  and  pulled  my  cinch  straps 
as  tight  as  possible,  so  he  could  not  budge 
the.  saddle.  Getting  off,  I  took  my  silk 
sash,  went  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree 
and  tied  his  two  hind  legs  tight  together, 
my  horse  pulling  away  from  him  in  the 
opposite  direction,  keeping  him  from  whirl¬ 
ing  on  me.  Now  my  bear  was  backed  up 
to  the  tree  and  tied.  You  saw  the  rest 
last  night.” 

We  selected  a  large  post  that  stood 
under  the  shade  of  three  large  live  oaks 
that  grew  at  the  corners  of  the  triangle, 
about  250  feet  north  of  the  house  on  the 
wood  road,  and  tied  the  bear  as  before, 
giving  her  water  and  meat.  Leaving  her 
alone  we  planned  to  kill  the  day,  rest,  loaf 
and  feast ;  the  third  succeeding  day  would 
be  the  grand  function  at  El  Pueblo,  and 
meantime  we  must  move  Mrs.  Oso  six 
miles,  provide  a  toro  bravo  for  her  to 
fight,  also  a  suitable  place  for  spectators. 
We  decided,  as  the  most  fitting  way  of 
celebrating  our  prowess,  upon  a  barbecue ! 

El  Cir  gave  the  order  for  a  fat  calf  of 
ten  months  to  be  killed.  The  lenero  went 
down  to  a  spot  designated  and  dug  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  two  feet  deep  and  wide.  Se¬ 
lecting  water-worn  cobbles,  with  which 
the  arroyo  abounded,  he  lined  the  hole  with 
them ;  taking  several  armsful  of  dry  oak 
branches  and  breaking  them  to  fit  the 
cobble-lined  hole,  he  quickly  struck  a  match 
and  had  the  pile  in  full  blaze.  Soon  it 
was  only  a  mass  of  beautiful  coals.  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  the  picture  of  this 
spot  as  it  looked  on  that  summer  day. 
A  great  live  oak  casting  its  shade  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  around  its  gnarled  trunk,  over¬ 
hanging  a  spring,  cool  and  clear ;  its  rim 
was  surrounded  by  ferns,  coarse  but  grace¬ 
ful,  a  belated  mariposa  lily  stalk  was 
there,  and  a  lupin  bloomed  scantily.  We 
scarcely  noticed  it  all  so  much  then,  but 
I  recall  it  now,  forty  years  later,  perfectly. 

The  boys  arrived  with  the  calf,  butcher¬ 
ing  it  in  Spanish  style  as  it  lay  dead  on 
the  rails  that  had  been  put  under  it.  Cut¬ 
ting  off  the  head  and  taking  the  liver  and 
the  feet  from  the  knees  down,  they  turned 
them  over  the  lenero,  who  soaked  clean 
barley  sacks  in  water  and  enveloped  the 
meat  in  them,  putting  in  a  few  cloves  of 
garlic  for  seasoning.  He  scooped  the  coals 
and  ashes  out  of  the  hole  and  put  the 
wet  sacks  in  on  the  red  hot  rocks,  placing 
a  layer  of  green  sycamore  leaves  about 
two  inches  thick  over  all,  then  covering 
them  with  the  freshly  dug  earth  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  packing  it  hard  with  the 
spade. 

While  the  lenero  was  thus  engaged,  the 
other  boys  had  been  as  busy  as  a  lot  of 
gophers.  Some  had  made  a  rousing  bed 
of  beautiful  clear  red  coals,  the  best  broil¬ 
ing  fuel  in  the  world,  others  had  gone  to 
the  house  bringing  back  bread,  salza,  green 
pepper,  salt  and  claret. 

Every  man  was  his  own  cook,  and  every 
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MONEY  SAVING  OFFER 

A  Full  Year’s  Subscription  to 

FOREST  and  STREAM 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  MOST 
USEFUL  AND  SERVICEABLE 

POCKET  KNIFE 

$3.40  IN  VALUE 

BOTH  FOR  $1.75 

This  is  truly  a  big  money-saving  opportunity.  Forest  and  Stream  bigger 
and  better  than  ever,  now  retails  at  20  cents  per  copy.  The  Physician 
Ebony  Knife  shown  below  retails  at  $1.00.  Send  us  $1.75  and  we  will 
enter  your  subscription  for  twelve  monthly  numbers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
and  also  mail  you  your  selection  of  either  knives  illustrated  below. 


EBONY  “PHYSICIAN’S”  KNIFE 

Cut  is  exact  size 

Has  two  blades  (exact  size  of  cut),  handle  is  black  and  round,  with  German 
Silver  cap — blades  are  long,  thin  and  equal  to  any  surgical  instrument 
made.  They  will  go  into  the  smallest  vial. 


EBONY  “LIBRARY”  KNIFE 

Cut  is  exact  size 

An  ideal  knife  for  business  or  professional  men — no  $2.00  razor  ever  had 
better  temper. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  EAST  40TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

FOR  THE  ENCLOSED  $1.75  enter  my  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  for 

one  year  commencing . . . number,  also  send  me . 

knife  as  per  special  offer. 
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Improve  Your  Shooting 


FORGET  September’s  sultry  days!  Banish  dull 
care!  Get  out  in  the  open  and  get  some  real  fun. 
Match  your  gunskill  against  the  frisky  clay  targets 
thrown  from  a 


Hand  Trap 


Improve  your  marksmanship.  Learn  how  to  handle 
and  use  a  gun.  Every  man  and  every  woman  should 
know  how  to  shoot  and  hit  what  they  shoot  at. 


Here  is  a  Special  Offer 


For  the  time  being  the  Du  Pont  Hand  Trap  and  ioo  clay 

pigeons  (packed  in  a  small  keg)  are  being 
offered  complete  for  $5.00 — a  real  joy  pack¬ 
age.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  the 
complete  outfit.  Go  to  your  nearest 
dealer  and  get  one.  If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  we’ll  send  it  to  you  direct  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Order  today  and  zvrite  for  book¬ 
let.  The  Sport  Alluring  No.  5. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Tire-Doh-ize  rips  and  tears  in  your 
boots  and  rubber  coats.  Two  cents  will  per¬ 
manently  repair  the  ordinary  tear.  Also  re¬ 
pairs  big  or  small  punctures  and  blowouts  in 
;-uto  tubes  and  plugs  up  casing  cuts,  sand  blisters,  etc. 


Endorsed  by 
750,000  Users 


© 


Knead  Tire-Doh  with  your  fin¬ 
gers.  No  tools  nor  heat  required. 

50c  and  $1.00 

See  your  dealer  today.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  order  from  us  and  give 
his  name. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by 

ATLAS  AUTO  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

S76  \N.  Austin  Av  e.,  Chicago,  III. _ 
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dish  was  a  broil.  Some  used  a  long,  slim 
oak  or  sycamore  stick,  others  laid  the  juicy 
morsel  directly  on  the  coals,  each  one  se¬ 
lected  his  favorite  bit,  and  what  a  menu 
to  choose  from !  Each  had  its  own  par-, 
ticular  flavor ;  salted,  eaten  piping  hot  from 
the  stick  with  a  spoonful  of  salza  or  bit 
of  green  pepper  and  washed  down  with  a 
swallow  of  claret  or  spring  water. 

Sitting  on  the  roots  of  the  tree,  as  large 
as  a  man’s  leg,  some  forming  the  seat, 
some  the  back,  of  as  restful  an  arm  chair 
as  one  could  wish,  one  had  the  whole  range 
of  the  Lincoln  Park  Hills,  and  looking 
through  a  gop  in  the  arroyo,  the  cupola 
of  the  town  courthouse,  the  misty  outlines 
of  the  homes  on  the  south,  and  through  a 
gap  the  profile  of  the  recumbent  Indian 
or  Washington,  as  the  face  seemed  to  re¬ 
semble,  in  the  Los  Felis  Hills.  To  the 
north  the  beautiful  sage-covered  hills, 
fringed  with  the  dark  green  live  oaks  and 
beyond  in  the  distance  the  blue  Sierra 
Madres ;  to  the  east  the  hills  covered  with 
oak  surrounding  the  rodeo. 

Then  the  siesta ;  stretched  under  the 
closely  woven  boughs  of  the  live  oak,  with 
the  cool  breeze  playing  around  our  heads, 
the  music  of  the  water  as  it  fell  among 
and  ran  over  the  boulders  down  the  bank 
of  the  arrayo  to  a  garden  below,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dreamy  cigarritos,  until 
soft  sleep  fell  among  us.  Those  days, 
those  times !  They  will  never  more  return. 

By  daylight  we  had  loaded  the  bear  on 
and  added  an  extra  new  skin  to  the  hide 
gondola,  to  better  protect  her  from  the 
rocks,  and  under  the  escort  of  eight  men — 
five  only  being  necessary — started  on  our 
journey  down  the  sandy  road  of  the  Ar¬ 
royo  Seco  to  the  pueblo,  the  other  three 
going  on  ahead  to  secure  suitable  corrals, 
etc.  The  bear  procession  met  a  train  of 
several  two-yoke  oxen  drawing  carretas, 
which  the  bueys  with  a  snort  scattered  all 
over  the  arroyo,  not  paying  any  attention 
to  the  “Ho !  parate,  Chanate !  vete  Barcino, 
carajo!”  A  burro  train  also  scattered  off 
with  its  pack-saddles,  rushing  through  the 
willows;  in  fact,  Mrs.  Oso  seemed  to  in¬ 
spire  every  animate  thing  with  new  life 
on  sight,  and  no  wonder,  for  she  was  about 
as  ugly  as  a  “kick  on  the  shins,”  with  the 
question  of  whether  it  hurts  or  not  added 
on  to  it. 

The  crowd  having  all  the  seats  and  stand¬ 
ing  room,  Mrs.  Oso  and  Mr.  Toro  were 
brought  in  and  introduced  to  one  another, 
by  making  fast  a  log  chain  twenty  feet 
long  to  the  bull’s  foot,  and  the  other  end 
to  Mrs.  Oso’s  neck,  this  to  prevent  a  scat¬ 
tering  in  case  they  did  not  face  the  music. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  vaqueros  re¬ 
tired,  letting  both  animals  loose  at  the 
same  time.  For  a  moment  they  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  each  other.  The  bull  concluded  first 
that  he  had  her  sized  up,  lowered  his  head 
and  charged  her.  The  bear  half  rose  on 
her  hind  legs  and  swatted  him  on  the 
shoulder,  taking  about  four  pounds  of 
beefsteak  off,  but  the  bull  in  the  supple¬ 
mental  rush  knocked  her  over,  and  backed 
off,  pawing  the  dirt  as  he  went.  The  griz¬ 
zly  got  up,  shook  herself  and  rushed  like 
lightning  at  the  bull,  grabbing  him  at  the 
withers,  but  hardly  had  she  taken  hold 
when  the  bull,  throwing  up  his  head  with 
enormous  force,  ended  her  hind-quarters 
up  almost  over  her  head,  and  as  her  body 
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came  down,  with  a  quick  side  thrust  he 
rammed  his  horn  in  behind  her  short  ribs 
clear  to  the  heart. 

The  bear  let  go  her  hold  and  fell  over 
on  her  side,  dying  in  less  than  a  minute. 
The  bull  was  all  right,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lost  beefsteak  and  the  bite  on  his 
neck,  and  just  as  mad  as  ever,  he  pawed 
the  dirt  and  bellowed  for  more  bear. 

“Another  surprise,”  El  Burrero  said; 
“who  would  ever  think  a  bull  could  kill  a 
bear  in  three  minutes?” 

The  bear,  though  very  thin  from  raising 
a  large  family,  weighed  1,100  pounds;  fat, 
would  have  easily  weighed  1,500  pounds  or 
more.  I  can’t  remember  what  became  of 
the  cubs,  but  they  were  sold  to  a  man 
called  Round  House  George,  who  kept  a 
few  animals  and  sort  of  pleasure  garden, 
on  a  small  scale  in  Los  Angeles. 

Hancock  M.  Johnston. 

Texas  Bass 
Fishing 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an  article  by 
Louis  Rhead  in  your  July  number  and  as 
he  invites  comment  I  want  to  give  a  few 
“experiences”  covering  several  of  the  points 
he  raises.  Before  beginning,  I  want  to  say 
my  experience  is  entirely  with  large  mouth 
southern  bass  and  not  the  small  mouth 
northern  brother — hence  doubtless  may 
arise  some  of  my  conclusions. 

I  have  fished  principally  in  Florida  and 
Texas — both  streams  and  lakes,  and  by 
every  means  known  to  southern  sportsmen; 
but  of  late  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  time 
to  the  use  of  so-called  “Plugs” — though  the 
term  is  unused  here — and  flies.  My  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  that  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  size  of  the  fish  sought  are  the 
chief  controlling  factors  in  selecting  casting 
baits — with,  of  course,  the  stillness,  clear¬ 
ness  and  time  of  day  as  decided  modifying 
elements. 

A  “still”  plug  has  time  and  again  caught 
bass  for  me  and  last  February  I  got  a 
strike  while  at  rest,  on  a  floater,  3  treble 
hooks,  and  the  bass  took  the  entire  plug  4 
inches  long  inside  his  mouth,  the  tail  treble 
being  in  his  throat  and  several  of  the  side 
hooks  in  his  jaws.  It  is  true  he  was  a 
large  fish,  6  lbs.  exactly,  and  the  floater 
had  just  been  permitted  to  come  to  rest, 
but  other  instances  with  smaller  fish  are 
numerous. 

The  direction  from  which  a  fish  strikes 
will  vary  naturally  as  he  must  come  from 
where  he  is  to  where  the  bait  is  and  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  strikes  in  water  25  to  40 
feet  deep,  where  the  bass  came  nearly 
straight  up  and  I  saw  him  15  feet  before 
he  arrived.  Such  strikes  invariably  turn 
and  go  down  as  straight  as  they  came  up 
and  more  will  be  missed  than  side  strikes, 
because  most  plugs  have  no  hooks  beneath. 

Speaking  of  bass  not  being  “hogs,”  I 
have  caught  many  that  contained  literal 
streaks  of  fat  interspersed  with  streaks  of 
lean  in  conventional  pork  fashion  and  with 
sufficient  free  fat  inside  to  cook  the  fish 
in,  if  it  were  not  objectionable  in  flavor 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  caught  bass  on 
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ITHACA 

GUN 

Mr.  Sousa  knows 
the  lightning  lock  of 
an  Ithaca  improves 
his  shooting;  it  will 
improve  yours. 

Catalogue  FREE — double 
guns,  $24.00  up;  single 
trap  guns,  $85.00  up. 

Address  Box  25 
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American  Trap 
Shooters’  Associa¬ 
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Reload  Your  Shells 

It  is  easy,  good  sport  and  cuts  your 
ammunition  bill  way  down. 

Use 

.  Ideal  Reloading  Tools 

They  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
You  should  know  all  about  this. 

too,  if  you  get 

The  Ideal 
Hand  Book 

It  tells  you  about 
powders,  bullets, 
primers,  tools, 
methods  of  loading  and  reloading  shot¬ 
gun,  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition — 
How  to  cast  bullets,  measure  powder 
accurately,  gives  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration  and  energy — How  to  find 
twist  in  rifle  barrel,  tables  reducing 
grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun  or 
smooth  bore  gauges.  160  pages  of 
information  every  shooter  needs.  This 
splendid  book  free  for  6  cts.  postage. 

Send  for  It 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

270  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensible  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  becasue  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
lwalk  for  health, 
(business  or  pleas- 
lure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $L50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Sport  of  Sports 


’HAT’S  what  you’ll  say 
after  you  have  read”']' lie 
Days  of  Real  Sport”  which 
is  about  the  sport  that  re- 
I  creates,  the  sport  that 
|  makes  enthusiasm  and 
builds  pep  -the  sport  that 
is  worth  while. 

One  sporting  publication 
editor  says— “This  book 
belongs  in  every  man’s 
library.”  Youcanhaveit 
in  yours  forjustonecent 
— the  cost  of  a  post  card. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

10273 


MAINE  ARCHED  INNER-SOLE 

Takes  away  that  flatfooted  feeling  so  as  to  make  your 
Hunting  Rubbers  and  Moccasins  feel  the  same  as  your 
everyday  shoes.  Every  hunter  should  wear  them  on 
long  trampe.  Very  best  leather  with  all-wool  felt 
back.  Between  felt  and  leather  Is  an  adjustable  steel 
arch.  PRICE,  85c  postpaid. 

Send  for  Circular.  L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr.,  Freeport,  Me. 
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BASS  FISHERMEN  gel  more  FISH,  better  SPORT  at  less  cost  if  they  use  the  NEW 

Improved  LOUIS  RHEAD  HAND-MADE  LURES 

NEW  LITTLE  JUMPER  FROG,  price . 75c  each 

NEW  CRAWLER  HELGRAMITE,  price . 75c  each 

NEW  SMALL  CRAWFISH,  price . 75c  each 

NEW  SMALL  GRASSHOPPER,  50c;  large . 75c  each 

WAGA-WAGA,  carved  wood  propeller,  price . $1.00  each 

WAGA-PUP,  half  size  of  above,  price . 1.00  each 

NEW  SILVER  “TERROR,”  Minnow,  price . 75c  each 


Try  the 
Following 
Baits 


With  this  set  of  rules  you  need  no  live  bait.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt 

of  price. 

LOUIS  RHEAD  217  Ocean  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


tobertson's  Original/ 
Telarana  Nova" 


/ 


No  Knots  -  No  Splices) 
^Strong.  Durable. 
Invisible. 


Reg.  in  U.  S.  Gt.  Britain 
and  Can. 


Trout,  Bass 
Salmon  . 

Can’t  See  nor 
Break  the 

J oe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  has  no  Knots 
nor  Splices 


The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader 
comes  in  five  sizes,  from  a  silk-gut 
thread  of  4  pounds  capacity,  to  the 
No.  1  size,  guaranteed  to  stand  a 
strain  of  30  pounds.  An  eastern 
sportsman  soaked  a  No.  2  size  leader 
(15-lb.  test)  48  hours,  and  applied  a 
strain  of  18  pounds  without  breaking 
it.  Others  write  fish  struck  lures  on 
this  leader  when  refusing  the  same 
lures  on  ordinary  leaders.  It  casts 
no  reflected  light.  Its  strength  and 
invisibility  were  praised  last  season 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  Thousands 
sold  and  not  one  complaint.  Leader 
is  unaffected  by  climate  or  salt  water. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  3-foot 
sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  registered  packet. 


La  AJUAlek  Sole  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Joe  welsn,  pasadena,  cal. 

ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH  CO., 
Distributing  Agents  for  New  York 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 

Freshened  in  a  jiffy. — with  a  bit  of  soap 
and  a  damp  cloth.  Cleanable  instantly. 
Challenge  Collars  laugh  at  collar  smudging, 
dirt  and  perspiration.  Of  course,  an  exact 
linen’’  collar  appearance, 

25c  each  —  at  your  dealers  or  direct. 
Try  them.  State  style  and  (half)  size.  Illus¬ 
trative  booklet  on  request, 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

The  Arlington  Works 
735  Broadway,  New  York 


more 

game 

fish  are  hooked  on 
Dowagiac”  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.  In  fact  the 
standard  recipe  for  good 
fishing  is  “A  ‘Dowagiac’ 

Rod,  a  ‘Dowagiac’  Reel 
and  a  pinch  of 
‘Dowagiac’  Min¬ 
nows;  usefreely 
on  any  lake  or  fijf fW Send 
stream.  v^yjrfor  Catalog 

The  new  Heddon  book  is  a  dandy.  Writk  fot 
copy — free.  Remember  the  Baby  Crab. 
James  Heddon’s  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


ASHAWAY  LINES 

are  record  lines  because  records  are  being  made  on  them. 
For  Tournament  Casting  the  Surfman’s  Line  has  proven 
its  merit. 


Light  weight  silk  and  linen  lines  are  made  to  meet 
Tournament  Bait  Casting  requirements. 

ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFG.  00. 

ASHAWAY,  R.  I..  U.  S.  A. 

93  Years  of  Continuous  Service. 


Rrnolc  Trnnf-  of  a11  a&es  for  stocking 
DrooK  1  rout  brooks  and  lakes  Br00£ 
trout  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Warranted  de¬ 
livered  anywhere  in  fine  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


live  perch  for  bait  that  were  so  stuffed  they 
showed  the  tails  of  as  many  as  three  par¬ 
tially  swallowed  fish  in  their  throats  and 
in  one  case  I  happen  to  have  specially  no¬ 
ticed,  a  bass  weighing  about  iA  lbs.  had 
swallowed  another  bass  over  half  its  own 
length  and  the  tail  protruded  from  its 
mouth,  yet  it  took  a  perch  2j4  inches  long 
and  was  unable  to  swallow  it  into  the 
throat,  so  both  perch  and  bass  tails  showed 
and  I  pulled  both  out,  the  perch  serving 
for  a  second  bait,  and  the  bass  proved  to 
have  been  partially  digested  about  its  head. 

I  have  the  head  of  a  bass  that  weighed  8 
lbs.  that  was  picked  up  by  boatmen  with 
another  bass  in  its  mouth  head  foremost 
up  to  the  gills — the  smaller  weighing  3 
lbs.  Both  were  alive  and  the  large  was  a 
male  while  the  smaller  was  a  female.  Both 
were  frozen  and  exhibited  here  and  after¬ 
ward  eaten  by  me.  Bass  range  to  almost 
any  depth  if  food  is  to  be  found,  and  here 
they  prefer  easily  caught  food,  as  evidenced 
by  their  taking  slow  minnows  more  readily 
than  quick  ones — but  they  do  seem  to  object 
to  a  wounded  or  scarred-up  minnow.  This 
seems  to  be  true  even  of  scarred-up  plugs. 

In  artificial  lakes,  newly  submerged 
ground  contains  a  world  of  food  and  green 
trees  breed  myriad  shell  fish,  and  I  have 
caught  bass  by  dozens  at  depths  of  50  to 
100  feet  on  live  bait. 

Now  the  fish  must  see  the  lure  to  be  at¬ 
tracted — regardless  of  the  motive — hence 
it  follows  that  a  small  lure  can  not  be 
seen  at  so  great  a  depth  as  a  larger  one — 
neither  can  it  be  seen  so  far  in  non-clear 
water,  nor  so  distinctly. 

Consequently  the  large  lure— if  still  ca¬ 
pable  of  attracting — will  get  more  rises  in 
deep  waters — more  rises  in  murky  water 
and  bigger  fish  because  (1st)  the  bigger 
fish  lie  deeper  as  a  rule  (2d),  the  smaller 
fish  fear  its  size  and  pass  it  up  to  “gran¬ 
dad.”.  Again,  big  fish  are  older  and  more 
wary  and  frequently  move  away  as  the 
fisherman  approaches,  going  far  enough  so 
they  no  longer  see  him,  his  shadow  or 
his  boat.  A  long  cast  will  not  reach  him 
but  if  the  lure  is  larger  he  can  see  its 
splash  and  then  the  lure  itself,  and  he’s 
back  over  the  dead  line  before  either  you 
or  he  knows  it. 

Flies  rarely  take  a  large  bass  here, 
three  and  four  pounds  being  about  the 
limit  of  the  average  big  ones  and  six 
pounds  being  the  largest  I’ve  ever  seen 
caught  here  on  a  fly.  I  use  a  9  ft.  5  oz. 
rod  and  have  lots  of  fun — though  2>A  is 
the  best  I’ve  ever  done  with  a  fly — but 
on  February  23rd  last,  I  got  six  bass  that 
aggregated  37  lbs.,  varying  from  5 A  to  7 
lbs.  all  on  a  diving  “jack”  and  threw  back 
50  that  weighed  under  5  lbs.,  having  arbi¬ 
trarily  set  that  weight  for  the  low  limit  for 
the  day.  All  the  bass  fishing  near  here 
is  in  submefged  trees,  so  we  are  obliged 
to  use  heavier  tackle  and  retrieve  more 
quickly  than  in  open  water  and  many  a 
“whopper”  gets  away  taking  with  him  quite 
frequently  the  tail  triple  of  hooks  or  even 
the  entire  lure.  My  largest  catch  here  has 
been  an  8 A  pounder  but  I  landed  one 
in  Florida  some  years  ago  that  tipped  the 
scale  at  15  lbs. 

We’ve  protected  our  fish  here  so  there’ll 
be  plenty  for  anybody  that  wants  to  come 
down  and  wet  a  line.  October  will  be  good, 
also  February  and  March.  Noa  Spears. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SEAL  SKINS 

The  dressed  and  machined  skins  of  three 
Alaskan  5-year-old  fur  seals  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  These 
skins  have  about  twice  the  area  of  the 
skins  from  an  average  3-year-old  seal  and 
were  regarded  by  experts  as  fully  equal 
in  quality  to  the  average  skin  of  the 
younger  seals  that  have  heretofore  made 
up  the  quota  for  the  natives’  use.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  skins  from  seals  5  years  old 
was  taken  last  year  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
for  experimental  purposes.  In  view  of  the 
probable  high  market  value  of  such  pelts 
and  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
male  seals  of  this  age  on  the  islands,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  that  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
skins  be  taken  this  season  to  enable  the 
Bureau  to  fully  determine  how  they  will 
be  received  by  the  trade  and  the  best  uses 
to  which  skins  of  such  size  may  be  put. 

Two  expert  seal  skinners  from  New¬ 
foundland  and  two  sealskin  specialists  will 
proceed  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  on  the 
steamer  Roosevelt  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  agents  and  instructing  the  na¬ 
tives  in  taking  and  preparing  sealskins.  In 
arranging  for  the  presence  of  these  men 
on  the  seal  islands  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son  the  Bureau  has  had  in  view  the  modern 
requirements  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  in¬ 
creased  task  that  will  be  thrown  on  the 
local  force  when  commercial  seal  killing  is 
resumed. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

That  the  man  who  makes  up  his  own  out¬ 
fit  gets  the  most  joy  out  of  his  vacation? 
that  the  fellow  who  sews  his  own  tents, 
packsacks  and  blankets  shows  the  badge  of 
a  real  woodsman. 

That  he  who  can  take  things  as  they 
come  in  camp  without  a  moan  or  a  groan 
and  who  does  his  chores  cheerfully  is  the 
one  for  you  to  keep  on  your  list  for  the 
next  trip. 

That  the  one  who  is  forever  complain¬ 
ing  about  things  and  who  does  the  most 
bossing  and  the  least  work  is  the  one  whom 
Nature  never  intended  for  camping  out. 

That  the  one  who  has  a  grouch  on  when 
he  reaches  camp  with  an  empty  creel,  or 
misses  “that  buck”  and  cusses  and  cannot 
find  sufficient  pleasure  in  the  woods  other¬ 
wise,  is  not  a  sportsman  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 


FOODFISH 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


The  Reel 
That  Experts  Use 

Among  professional  anglers 
- — men  who  know  and  want 
the  best — the 


Bait  Casting  Reel 

is  regarded  as  America’s  highest  stand¬ 
ard  in  fishing  reels— supreme  in  light¬ 
ness,  strength  and  mechanical  perfec- 

More  Field  and  Stream  Contest  Prizes 
have  been  won  with  the  use  of  Meis- 
selbach  Reels  than  with  any  other  make. 
Ask  your  tackle  dealer  to  show  you 
the  “Takapart”  Reel,  $5.50  and  Tri¬ 
part”  Reel,  little  brother  of  the  Taka¬ 
part,”  $4.50. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

A.  F.  Meisselbach  &  Bro. 

3  Congress  Street 
Newark.  N.  J. 


For  Trial, 
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Quality  A 
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Bass  Flies 
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GETTING  LOST 

The  real  sportsman  is  the  one  who  can 
proudly  say  “I  got  lost.”  So  don’t  be 
afraid  to  take  a  chance  at  it;  it  beats  for¬ 
ever  hanging  on  to  your  guide’s  coat-tails. 
Here  are  a  few  pointers  that  may  come  in 
handy  in  case  you  do  really  get  lost  and 
separated  from  your  food-supply: 

The  inner  bark  of  white  cedar,  gray, 
white  and  yellow  birch  taste  good  to  the 
lost  man  in  the  woods. 

The  tips  of  young  boughs  of  hemlock 
make  a  sweetish  drink. 

The  fellow  who  comes  home  after  his 
stay  in  the  woods  and  says  to  you,  “Gee, 
but  I  did  some  roughing  it,”  is  just  the  one 
who  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  camping, 
and  who  never  will  like  the  woods. 


FOR  RENT 
Salmon  Fishing 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  water  o^ 
the  Northeast  branch  Ste.  Margue¬ 
rite  River,  near  Tadousac,  Province 
of  Quebec,  owned  in  fee. 

Affording  fishing  for  two  or 
three  rods ;  five  good  pools  within 
easy  access  of  well  equipped  spa¬ 
cious  camp  beautifully  situated  on 
bend  of  river.  Season  commences 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  fish¬ 
ing  is  good  until  August  15th. 
Owners  would  like  to  rent  or 
would  consider  an  offer  for  the 
sale  of  the  water. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CAMERON  MACLEOD 

Room  350  Tremont  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOREST  and  STREAM 

Present  subscription  rate  of  $1.50 
a  year — will  shortly  be  advanced 
to  $2.00.  Subscribe  now  and  save 
money. 


No  extra  postage  charge  on  Cana¬ 
dian  orders. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS.  8  or  9^4  feet . $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5'/2,  614  or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4J4,  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings.  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.,  s£*TJry 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  Direct  with 
the  Manufacturer 


GOOD  TACKLE  is  essential  for  the  best  results. 
We  use  only  the  best  materials  and  employ  ex¬ 
perienced  workmen  in  the  production  of  all  our 
goods.  Even  an  expert  angler  may  be  deceived 
by  poor  material  and  careless  workmanship.  Our 
goods  are  built  on  honor  and  you  will  make  no 
mistake  to  allow  us  to  choose  your  rods  and 
reels.  We  build  both  here  and  know  they  are  right. 

178  page  Catalog  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe&  Company 

105-107  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


THOMAS 


The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 
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You  Can  Pack 


the 


STOPPLE 

KOOK-KIT 

in  Your  Coat  Pocket 


Here’s  the  last  word  in  lightness  and 
compactness  for  you  “go-light”  cranks! 

A  complete  cooking  outfit  no  bigger  than  your  kodak! 

Yes,  really,  you  can  slip  it  into  your  side  coat  pocket  and 
clean  forget  about  it  until  “hungry-time”  comes  along. 
Then  out  she  comes — and  in  five  seconds  you  are  ready 
to  cook  whatever  good  fortune,  aided  by  rod  or  gun  (or 
your  pardner’s  grub  bag)  brings  to  pot. 

THE  STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 

consists  of  a  folder  broiler  rack 
with  legs  which  thrust  into  the 
ground  ;  a  pair  of  frying  pans  with 
detachable  handles  (pars  fit  to¬ 
gether  and  form  an  airtight  roast- 

.°.r  baking  vessel)  ;  a  kettle  for  boiling  and  stewing  and  two 
drinking  cups  with  detachable  handles.  All  of  these  utensils  fold 
and  nest  together  so  that  they  fit  inside  of  the  kettle  and  still  leave 
room  enough  inside  to  carry  knives,  forks,  spoons,  salt,  pepper, 
coffee,  tea  and  sugar.  Made  in  the  vety  best  manner  of  high-grade 
material  and  weighs  altogether  only  31  ounces,  less  than  two 
pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  sportsmen  everywhere  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  STOPPLE  KIT? 

Special  Stopple  Kook-Kit  Offer 

^ ■BMQsaran  mbhhih  •mhiiiihiihimw _ - _ nw~.,.  ,  „ 

THE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  WILL  BE  ADVANCED  TO  $2.00  IN 
THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  SEND  $4.00  NOW  AND 
WE’LL  ENTER  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  TWO 
FULL  YEARS  AND  SEND  YOU  THIS  GREAT 
LITTLE  WONDER,  THE  STOPPLE  KOOK-KIT 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 


9  EAST  40th  ST. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


TUNA  FISHING  OFF 
BLOCK  ISLAND 

(continued  from  page  409) 

the  mop  is  kept  busy  when  the  luck  is  good 
good  for  the  fisherman — the  bottom  of 
the  boat  quickly  becomes  suggestive  of  a 
slaughter  house.  They  have  dark  colored 
meat  and  an  amount  of  blood  surprising 
to  a  person  familiar  with  only  the  game- 
fish  of  fresh  water  whose  blood  is  seldom 
seen  save  when  their  gills  are  cut  or  torn. 
This  stranger  in  these  parts  however  bleeds 
from  the  gaff-wound,  and  often  from  the 
hook-wound  in  his  mouth.  When  prepared 
for  cooking,  cut  into  steaks  usually,  the 
flesh  is  dark  red  from  the  unusual  blood 
supply.  This  must  be  soaked  or  par-boiled 
in  several  changes  of  water  before  the  meat 
is  palatable — which  probably  accounts  for 
the  low  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  as 
food. 

The  price  for  albicore  obtained  by  the 
native  fisherman  on  Block  Island  is  but  one 
cent  a  pound.  He  scorns  to  eat  the  fish 
himself,  and  so  do  his  family  and  friends. 
Nevertheless,  when  prepared  as  described, 
this  fish  is  acceptable  on  the  table  and  will 
doubtless  be  highly  relished  by  some  per¬ 
sons.  Fashion  or  custom  probably  enter 
as  a  factor  into  the  low  esteem  in  which  it 
is  held  as  food.  Swordfish  is  popular  in 
Boston  but  is  little  in  demand  in  New  York 
City.  Brown  eggs  are  preferred  in  Boston 
while  in  New  York  City  white  eggs  bring 
a  higher  price.  Again,  it  is  not  easy  to 
popularize  the  tilefish  as  an  article  of  food, 
although  its  palatability  is  unquestioned. 

BEFORE  the  spirit  of  the  'wind  swept 
sea  fades  away  the  story  of  the  trip 
of  three  New  York  men  who  went  out 
one  day  in  Arlo  Littlefeld’s  26-foot  power 
boat  will  be  told.  Leaving  the  little  harbor 
afforded  by  the  breakwater  at  the  middle 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  island  soon  after 
dawn  in  a  strong  northwest  wind,  the  little 
boat  putf-putfed  up  and  raced  down  the 
hills  of  blue  water  in  the  heavy  ground- 
swell,  toward  the  fishing  grounds.  There 
had  been  a  southeasterly  storm  somewhere 
far  out  at  sea  and  for  two  days  the  moun¬ 
tainous  rollers  were  travelling  in  from  that 
quarter,  apparently  but  little  affected  by 
the  strong  northeast  wind  until  they 
reached  shallow  water,  when  their  crests 
were  blown  off  of  them  in  clouds  of  spray 
as  they  piled  up  on  the  narrow  beach  below 
the  high  cliffs.  Overhead  and  round  about 
was  the  clear  air  of  a  “high  blue”  day.  As 
we  passed  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
island,  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  beach,  our  eyes  turned  again  and 
again  toward  the  majestic  scene  inshore- 
where,  above  the  breakers  and  the  roar 
floated  clouds  of  misty  spray  like  that  about 
Niagara  Falls,  with  brilliant  rainbows  show¬ 
ing  as  fresh  combers  flung  their  crests  on 
high. 

With  the  bow-spray  rattling  every  now 
and  then  across  oilskin  coats,  with  the 
water  in  the  self-bailing  cockpit  swashing 
about  our  boots,  we  rigged  rods  and  reels, 
lines  and  squids,  and  began  to  troll  and  to 
hope.  The  season  was  late  and  there  was 
but  one  other  boat  in  sight,  and  that  was 
in  sight  only  when  both  it  and  we  were 
atop  of  the  swells  at  once.  Though  but 
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a  comparatively  short  distance  away  from 
us  the  hundred  foot  cliffs  were  invisible 
when  our  boat  was  in  the  trough. 

Soon  a  flock  of  gulls  were  seen  hovering 
low,  not  far  away.  O'n  approaching  them 
more  closely,  we  could  see  that  they  were 
darting  down  frequently,  splashing,  and  ris¬ 
ing  again.  Then  the  water  was  seen  to 
be  broken  in  many  places  by  the  albicore, 
and  here  and  there  could  be  caught  a 
glimpse  of  silvery  side  or  belly  as  the  fish 
rolled  in  play  at  the  surface.  Those  of  our 
party  who  were  new  to  the  game  were 
thrilled  with  anticipation  at  the  sight  of  our 
quarry,  and  felt  sure  that  as  we  passed 
through  the  school  some  of  the  scholars 
would  like  to  play  with  us.  But  our  guide 
shook  his  head. 

“When  you  see  ’em  like  that,  there  ’aint 
apt  to  be  anything  doing.  They  bite  best 
when  you  don’t  see  ’em,”  was  his  discour¬ 
aging  comment. 

And  so  it  was. 

Again  and  again,  as  we  chugged  along 
through  a  school  of  the  albicore  that  play 
on  the  surface — and  there  were  many  such 
schools,  each  with  its  accompanying  gulls 
in  attendance — the  fish  failed  to  strike  at 
our  bait.  However  we  had  not  been  many 
minutes  on  the  fishing  grounds  before  two 
of  us  felt  almost  simultaneously  a  powerful 
yank,  followed  by  a  rush  of  our  lines  which 
tore  them  whizzing  from  the  reels  in  spite 
of  heavy  drags,  clicks  and  leather  friction 
thumb-pads.  One  missed.  His  fish  tore 
loose  or  freed  itself  by  some  other  piscine 
manoeuver,  leaving  a  disappointed  swear¬ 
ing  angler  to  reel  in  disconsolately. 

The  other,  more  fortunate,  fought  out 
the  good  fight.  Here  and  there  the  unwill¬ 
ing  captive  raced,  now  toward  the  boat  (his 
hopeful  captor  reeling  in  for  dear  life  to 
keep  the  line  taut),  now  speeding  away 
with  fathom  after  fathom  of  line,  now  cut¬ 
ting  the  surface  in  his  rushes,  now  boring 
deeply  with  heavy  downward  pull.  And 
so  it  went  on  in  the  way  well  beloved  of 
anglers  from  time  immemorial,  until  by 
slow  degrees  of  pumping  in  and  letting  go 
a  little,  the  game  was  exhausted  and  could 
be  brought  to  Arlo’s  waiting  gaff.  It 
seemed  many  minutes  before  that  fish  was 
hauled  into  the  cockpit  and  a  certain  biceps 
muscle  ached  so  from  the  long  strain  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  when  the  scales 
showed  that  the  victim  weighed  but  fifteen 
pounds.  But  these  are  game  fish. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  the  sport  was 
good,  though  streaky.  Minutes  would  pass 
without  a  strike  and  then  several  would 
come  in  quick  succession.  Let  us  not  deny 
that  many  fish  got  away.  And  let  me  ad¬ 
mit,  too,  that  our  competitors  in  the  other 
boat  caught  three  times  as  many  fish  as 
we  did.  They  took  twenty-seven  back  to 
the  harbor  and  we  but  nine.  But  they  did 
not  enjoy  the  morning’s  sport  more  than 
we  did.  Their  better  results  were  after¬ 
ward  accounted  for  by  Arlo,  who  explained 
that  they  had  fished  further  inshore. 

And  here’s  why  we  allowed  them  to  ven¬ 
ture  in  among  the  breakers  further  than 
we  did,  for  the  most  part.  One  of  our 
party  asked  Arlo  to  steer  nearer  to  the 
beach  in  order  to  obtain  at  close  quarters 
a  photograph  of  the  huge  waves  rolling  in, 
raising  their  tops  higher  and  higher  as  the 
water  grew  shallow  in  their  progress  shore¬ 
ward,  until  the  off-shore  wind  tore  away 
their  crests  in  clouds  of  mist  that  looked  at 


i— THE  WATERMAN  PORTO 


1  Cylinder  3  H.  P.  Detachable 


The  salient  features  that  appeal  to  the  owners 
of  these  absolutely  dependable  motors  and 
which  will  interest  you  are  the  NEW  TYPE 
of  FLY-WHEELMAGNETO— The  Perfect 
Speed  Control — the  Double  Capacity  Fuel 
Tank.  The  independent  RUDDER  device 
means  steering  from  anywhere  in  the  craft 
even  when  the  engine  is  not  running. 

We  also  manufacture  the  well  known  ARROW 
2  Cylinder  4  H.  P.  Detachable  Rowboat  Motor 
— the  ARROW  is  a  high  grade  powerful  ma¬ 
chine,  smooth  running,  quiet  and  practically 
vibrationless,  flexible,  easy  to  start,  economical 
of  fuel.  It  throttles  perfectly  from  1200  to 
300  R.  P.  M.:  from  2  to  10  miles  per  hour. 
For  the  canoe  we  offer  our  Model  K-l,  Single  Cylinder,  2  H.  P.  (86  lbs.) 
and  Model  K-2,  Double  Cylinder,  5  H.  P.  (60  lbs.)  for  other  light 
boats,  are  wonderfully  satisfactory  little  inboard  engines 
for  their  size,  power  and  weight.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  them  and  also  about  our  A-4  Special  Motor  of 
more  power  for  larger  boats. 

Write  today  for  catalogs  and  prices. 

Interesting  proposition  for  Dealers. 

ARROW  MOTOR  &  MACHINE  CO. 

General  Sales  Office:  644  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  N.  Y. 

Factory:  Newark,  N.  J  Foreign  Sales  Manager:  J  E.  Sitterly,  47  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  famous  WATERMAN 
PORTO  DETACHABLE-the  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  OUTBOARD  MOTOR 


1 


Here’s  Joy  for  Dog-Lovers 

This  picture  is  in  sepia  brown  printed  on  canvas  by  a  special  process  and 
mounted  on  a  stretcher  similar  to  that  used  for  mounting  a  real  painting. 
It  will  make  an  attractive  decoration  for  any  sportsman’s  home  or  office. 

With  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  for  $2.00. 

The  supply  is  limited,  so  send  along  your  order  without  delay. 

FOREST  &  STREAM 

Nine  East  Fortieth  Street 
New  York  City 
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Here’s  the  Greatest  Sport  Boat  in  the  World 

It’s  a  Mullins  Steel  Duck  Boat.  Light!  Noiseless!  Swift!  Safe! 
Clean  lined.  Easy  to  handle.  Dead  grass  color  for  “blind”  shoot¬ 
ing.  Can’t  sink,  leak,  dry  out  or  open  at  the  seams.  Never  re¬ 
quires  calking.  Needs  no  boat  house.  Thousands  in  use. 
Twenty  years  boat  building  experience  backs  them.  Built  in  the 
world’s  largest  boat  factory.  Guaranteed  from  bow  to  stern. 

Whether  you  hunt,  fish,  camp  or  all  three — a  Mullins  Steel  Duck  Boat  will 
double  your  pleasure  in  the  big  outdoors.  Our  catalog  showing  over  forty 
models  of  all  kinds,  is  ready  to  mail  and  your  boat  is  ready  to  ship. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY,  69  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Wooden  Boats 

STEEL  BOATS  CAN  T  SINK  ,  I  . 
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j Electric  Row  Boat  Motor 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an 
Electric  Launch.  Buy  a 
Jewel  Detachable  Row  Boat 
Motor  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  No  odor  or 
dangerous 
Simple, 

powerful.  Attaches  to  any 
Row  Boat  and  runs  on  two 
six  volt  Batteries.  This 
Is  our  5th  successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  pat¬ 
ented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  am 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  new  automo 
bile  starting  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money 
6-60  Special  $8.50. 

Motorcycle  Electric  Lighting  System 
The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and 
complete  lighting  system  is  in  great  demand. 

Aoents  wanted.  Write  for  prloes  and  Catalog  MB. 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  1 12  N  Fifth  Ave  ,  Chicago 


AGENT 


Hundreds  of  Caille  owners 
have  asked  to  become  our 
agents .  We  are  going  to  give  every  one  a 
chance  to  be  an  Owner  Agent  and  sell  Caille  6 
Speed  Outboard  Rowboat  Motors.  No  selling  ex 
perience  necessary.  No  office  or  shop  needed. 

Special  Owner  Agent  Offer 

Special  “Owner  Agent’’  discount  to  one  in  each 
community,  Owner  Agents  easily  sell  1  to  12 
Cailles  a  year  to  friends  and  acquaintances.  Get 
yours  at  discount  now. 

2  Speeds  Ahead  2  Speeds  Back  or 
Standstill  W  ithout  Stopping  Motor 
.  The  Caille  5  Speed  Motor  Starter  operates  with 
quick,  easy  pull  by  women  or  children.  So  flexible  It 
.  can  be  used  for  hunting,  fishing,  pleasure,  business 
r,  ,  in  fresh  or  salt  water.  Same  lever  steers  ana  controls. 
Best  materials,  fully  guaranteed.  FREE  Owner  Agents  Dis- 
count,  Catalog  Booklet*  Installation, Operation, Care  of  2  Cycle 
Motor  and  Equipment’  ’, all  absolutely  free.  Act  quickly--Now, 
„Q  -M  £/',LLE  PERFECTION  motor  co. 

£5,a“le  .B,dS-  ,  „  .  Detroit,  Michigan 

Inboard  Marine  Motor  Cat.  on  request.  Give  dimensions  of  boat 


v 


Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  Direct  with 
the  manufacturer 


Making  Fishing  Tackle  since  1867.  This  is  a 
recommendation  in  itself.  No  diverting  of  energies 
among  different  kinds  of  merchandise — nothing  but 
tackle  and  we  have  reached  that  high  efficiency 
which  is  the  result  of  specialization.  We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price  but  neither 
do  we  ever  use  quality  as  an  excuse  for  a  high 
price. 


178  page  Catalog  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  &  Company 

105-107  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


EN I0Y  YOUR  nights 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

"Perfection”  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature; 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
blllat.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


-  America’s  Finest  Canoe  _ 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  the  many  distinctive  features  of  the 
RacineWis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wis. 


“THE  AIRDALE.” 

An  instructive  and  interesting  book, 
the  latest  and  best  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  $i.oo  postpaid.  Forest  and 
Stream  Book  Dept.,  9  East  40th  st., 
New  York  City. 


Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS 
IN  BRIEF 

Revised  to  January,  1917. 

A  book  which  every  sportsman  should 
have. 

Price,  Postpaid  ...  25  Cents 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 
9  E.  40th1 Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


a  distance  like  the  smoke  from  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  He  demurred  at  first,  saying  that 
sometimes  the  rollers  broke  far  out  at  sea. 
But  perhaps  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
sirens ;  perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  appear 
lacking  in  courage.  At  any  rate,  toward 
the  beach  our  boat  gradually  edged,  while 
some  of  us  trolled  and  another  mounted  up 
forward  on  the  bowsprit,  in  the  “pulpit” — 
cage  provided  for  the  swordfish  harpooner 
on  all  these  boats. 

We  were  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
perhaps  more,  off  the  beach,  our  little  boat 
tossing  on  the  great  rollers,  when  above  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  breakers  came  a 
shout. 

“Look  out ;  head  her  into  it  quick !”  And 
there,  right  on  top  of  us  almost,  came 
sweeping  a  vast  mountain  of  blue  water, 
its  crest  apparently  about  to  break  and 
engulf  us !  The  bow  headed  high,  high  up 
the  near  side  of  the  seeming  mountain,  the 
motor  chugged  steadily  along  and  the  al¬ 
most  tidal  wave  passed.  Then  we  slid 
racing  down  its  offshore  side.  Our  hearts 
stood  still  (though  no  one  would  admit  it) 
as  we  saw  the  top  of  that  wave  curl  and 
break  a  short  distance  behind  us,  and  the 
spray  was  blown  back  over  us  in  a  drench¬ 
ing  shower.  Following  that  little-under¬ 
stood  though  oft-observed  custom  of  un¬ 
usually  large  waves  upon  the  ocean,  this 
particular  one  which  had  so  nearly  made 
an  end  of  us  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  another  and  then  another,  of  about 
equal  size. — None  other  so  large  as  these 
was  seen  by  us  that  day. — The  second  of 
the  trio  broke  along  a  portion  of  its  crest 
at  some  distance  from  us — even  before  it 
was  abreast  of  us.  We  were  poor  life  in¬ 
surance  risks  for  a  few  minutes.  Had  one 
of  those  waves  broken  over  our  cockle¬ 
shell,  it  would  have  filled  and  sunk  in  an 
instant. 

But  none  did. 

So  heavy  a  ground  swell  is  rare,  it  is 
said.  Ordinarily  fishing  boats  may  creep 
without  danger  closely  along  the  beach 
when  the  fish  give  evidence  of  being  in¬ 
shore. 

The  albicore  have  not  been  regular  vis¬ 
itors  except  for  the  past  two  years,  but 
the  tuna  have  furnished  sport  off  the  island 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  years  and  seem 
to  be  a  Summer  fixture.  The  Atlantic 
Tuna  Club,  with  its  headquarters  near  the 
East  Harbor,  has  already  185  members, 
among  them  men  of  prominence  in  the 
learned  professions,  and  statesmen,  as  well 
as  many  known  in  the  angling  world. 


This  number  of  FOREST  & 
STREAM  contains  16  more 
pages  than  last  month — we 
have  had  to  increase  the  single 
copy  price  from  15  to  20  cents 
and  must  shortly  advance  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00.  Subscribe  now 
and  save  money. 

No  extra  charge  for  Canadian 
subscriptions. 
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CALL  OF  THE  WILD  PLACES 

(continued  from  page  393) 

the  house  turns  a  sharp  angle  at  the  barn 
and  runs  straight  down  towards  the  creek, 
where  it  finally  joins  the  road  that  borders 
the  meadow.  When  the  ducklings  were 
five  days  old  the  priest’s  maid  patiently 
drove  the  little  flock  and  their  foster 
mother  down  to  the  creek,  and  patiently 
gathered  them  back  again  in  the  evening 
at  sunset.  And  a  happier  or  prouder 
mother  duck  there  never  was.  But  it  was 
a  pardonable  pride.  For  nobody  had  ever 
seen  so  healthy  a  flock  of  ducklings;  they 
went  through  the  moulting  season  without 
a  trace  of  ailment. — And  how  they  grew ! 

.  .  .  Yes;  and  their  wings  were  grow¬ 
ing,  too  .  .  . ! 

It  was  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  in  early 
Fall.  Already  the  meadows  were  bare,  for 
the  hay  harvest  was  over  and  now  the 
grain  was  ripe.  The  setting  sun  was  pour¬ 
ing  its  last  golden  rays  over  the  waving 
yellow  fields.  In  front  of  his  barn  stood 
Father  Lebas,  shading  his  eyes  and  look¬ 
ing  down  the  road.  As  usual,  a  few  neigh¬ 
bors  and  some  casual  passersby  had  gath¬ 
ered  to  watch,  like  himself,  the  ever  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle.  The  ducks  were  now 
fully  grown,  and  never  had  there  been  such 
a  beautiful  healthy  brood. — They  had 
crossed  the  strip  of  green  on  the  bank  of 
creek,  and  were  now  on  the  road,  on  their 
way  home,  the  same  as  daily.  Up  the 
road  they  marched  in  the  usual  proces¬ 
sion  :  The  mother  duck  at  the  head  and 
after  her  a  big  beautiful  drake  who  some¬ 
how — evidently  by  common  consent — had 
taken  the  leadership  of  the  flock. 

They  had  come  to  about  thirty  yards 
from  where  the  priest  and  his  little  crowd 
stood  when  suddenly  the  leader  stopped, 
and  with  him  the  whole  flock. — Head  very 
erect,  he  turned  to  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

“Quack,  quack!”  It  was  a  command. 
And  eleven  shiny  green  heads  nodded  an 
eager  assent. 

“Quack,  quack !”  came  the  answer— 
“Quack !”  It  was  all  ayes ;  there  was  no 
dissenting  vote. 

There  was  a  flutter,  and - 

Swish-sh-sh ! 

A  dozen  wild  ducks  rose  in  the  air  and 
winged  their  flight  towards  the  setting  sun, 
while  a  sadly  astonished  old  man  and  a 
frantic  mother  duck  followed  them  with 
their  eyes  ’til  they  disappeared  in  the 
golden  haze  that  lay  over  the  marshes. 

As  it  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  much 
after-advice  was  given  Father  Lebas  as  to 
what  he  should  have  done. 

But  the  old  man  sadly  shook  his  head. 
— “It  was  in  their  blood  to  be  wild  ducks, 
and  they  just  waited  for  their  wings  to 
grow,  to  carry  them  where  they  belonged. 
It  was  the  call  of  the  wild,  and  it  told 
them  that  beyond  the  green  meadows  lay 
the  forest  with  its  cool  stream,  the  reed- 
grown  banks  darkened  by  overhanging 
branches, — the  ideal  place  for  wild  ducks, 
where  their  own  mother  had  laid  her  eggs, 
and  intended  to  hatch  them  out.  They 
knew  that  past  the  waving  cornfields 
stretched  the  wide  marshes,  impenetrable 
to  human  beings. 

“Yes,  it  was  in  their  blood.  They  had 
to  answer  that  call ;  and  it’s  all  right, — the 
wilderness  has  only  claimed  her  own.” 


THE  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their.  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  ;n  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  'no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such’  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN'S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


The  Place  to  Rest  and  Rusticate 


Hunky 

Dory 

Farm 

Open  Tilt 
Christmas 


Home  of  the  big,  gamey  black 
bass.  Sixteen  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Thirty  fine  fishing 
lakes.  Clean  sandy  bathing 
beach,  tennis  court,  plenty  of 
boats.  Nice,  clean,  cozy,  com¬ 
fortable  cottages.  Plenty  of 
fresh  farm  produce,  home 
cooked  food.  Write  for 
rates.  No  liquors.  Address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wilcox, 
R.  1,  Balsam  Lake,  Wis. 
Polk  Co. 


Marshall’s  Creek,  Pa. 

MARSHALLS  FALLS  HOUSE  e^es.  TriX 

Lake.  Garage  free.  N.  Huffman,  E.  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


West  Virginia 

ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAIN  TOP. 

“BROOKSIDE  INN 

AND  COTTAGES” 

West  Virginia,  10  Miles  from  Oakland.  Md.  on 
the  B.  &  O.  Now  OPEN. 

For  booklet  and  terms,  E.  J.  KIRKPATRICK, 
Brookside  Inn  P.  O.,  Oakland,  Md. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  COTTAGES, 

4th  Lake.  No  frills.  A  get-together  all-one-family 
place.  Booklets.  C.  D.  PETRIE,  Old  Forge, 
N.  Y. 


HOTEL  MONPONSETT 

SPEND  your  holidays  at  the  coolest  and  most 
delightful  spot  in  Plymouth  County,  between  2 
large  lakes,  excellent  fishing,  bathing,  tennis,  etc. ; 
among  23  acres  of  pine;  modern  hotel,  accommo¬ 
dates  100,  electric  lights,  cool,,  airy  rooms,  excel¬ 
lent  cuisine,  $10  wk.  up;  special  family  rates; 
booklet.  MONPONSETT,  Mass.  * 


SPORTSMAN 


If  it’s  Big  Game  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  try  my  Country  this 
season.  I  have  Comfortable,  Clean  Camps  with 
suitable  accommodations  for  ladies. 


Write  for  Rates,  Etc., 

Add.  RAINSFORD  ALLEN, 

Stone  Ridge.  York  Co., 
N.  B.  Canada. 


GAMP  LINGERLONG 


Clemons,  N.  Y. 
On  Pine  Lake. 
Includes  500 


acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  woodlands  of  pine 
and  white  birch.  Hunting,  fishing,  swimming, 
canoeing,  tennis.  Tramps  to  surrounding  mt. 
peaks,  Lake  George,  and  Lake  Champlain.  Danc¬ 
ing  in  the  Lodge.  Excellent  meals.  Spring  water. 
Cabins  and  tents,  $12  up.  Private  parties  en¬ 
tirely  isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
E  D.  ROBINSON,  Clemons,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  17) 


RIVULET  HOUSE 

HADDAM,  Middlesex  County,  Conn. — Excellent 
accommodations  for  10;  house  on  Connecticut 
River;  boating,  bathing,  fishing;  fresh  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  poultry  from  farm;  all  home  comforts; 
magnificent  views  country;  reached  by  boat  to 
East  Haddam  or  train  to  Arnold’s  station;  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season;  rates  $8  up. 


E.  R.  SHAILER,  Proprietor 

Camp  Dewey  Boarding  House 

Situated  six  and  one-half  miles  from  Farmington 
Maine  Central  Railroad  Station  on  the  shore  of 
North  Pond.  Large  airy  rooms  well  screened. 
An  ideal  quiet  place  for  your  summer  vacation. 
The  best  of  food  guaranteed.  Salmon  fishing  in 
September.  Small  game  partridges,  rabbits,  squir¬ 
rels,  etc.,  in  season.  For  terms  write. 

MRS.  H.  E.  FARMER 

Franklin  County  TEMPLE,  MAINE 

WYOMING— Trapper  Lodge 

Sixteen-bar-one  (16-1)  Stock  Ranch,  the 
beautiful  Big  Horn  Mountains.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  home  for  rest  and  recreation.  Superior 
table.  Perfect  water.  Rate,  including 

saddle  horse,  $30  per  week.  Trout  fishing, 
etc.  W.  H.  Wyman,  Shell  P.  O.,  Wyoming. 

I 

0 

JAY  VIEW  CAMP  f?ak™ 

Excellent  Fishing,  Tennis  and  Deer  Hunting 

.  C.  TUTILE  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 

1 

i  Short  Beach,  Connecticut 

k  Ideally  located  near  New  Haven; 
running  water  in  every  room;  sleep¬ 
ing  and  dining  porches.  Booklets. 
$14  UP- 

Maryland 

LOCH  LYNN  HOTEL 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MD.  Now  open. 
Special  Rates  to  families  for  the  entire  season. 
Write  for  booklet.  L.  B.  C.  LIST,  Proprietor. 


LAKE  PARLIN  HOUSE  CAMPS 

In  heart  of  Maine  woods  on  beautiful  lake. 
Henry  P.  McKenney,  Jackman  Station,  Me. 


PINE  CONE  CAMP 

On  the  Mantrap — Sand  Lake  Chain. 

Excellent  fishing  and  hunting.  Rustic  cabins, 
boats,  camping  outfits.  Excellent  table  board. 
Rates  reasonable.  Write  for  booklet.  Managed  by 

THOMAS  BROTHERS 

DORSET  MINN. 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
You  may  have  coins  worth 
many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

MONEY 

WANTED 


HOTEL  GULER 

J.  E.  REYNOLDS,  Proprietor 
In  the  Picturesque  Trout  Lake  Valley 

Side  trips  by  auto  or  horseback  to  Lava  and  Ice 
Caves,  Indian  Race  Track,  Steamboat  Lake,  etc. 
Mt.  Adams  auto  road  to  Morrison  Valley,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Good  trout  fishing,  tennis 
and  croquet  grounds  and  swimming  pool  in  con¬ 
nection. 

Rates:  Room  and  Board,  $2  per  day;  $10  per  week. 

Address:  GULER,  WASHINGTON 
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Moose  Heads 

of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

in  September  and  October,  1916, 
several  of  them  with  antlers  having  a 
spread  of  five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
killed  by  him  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

Mrs.  HI  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  has  a  record  of  a  black  bear 
and  a  large  bull  moose  at  Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  of  Chicago  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec 
Province.  f 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke’s  description  of  some  of  them  in 
“Little  Rivers.” 


Would  you  like  to  own 


A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

y ou  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas¬ 
ing  a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
ot  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

\\  rite  for  all  particulars  concerning  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws 
guides,  etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier 

Minister  of  Colonization, 

Mines  and  Fisheries, 

Quebec,  Que. 


Altitude  —  Eighteen  Hundred  Feet 

TOO  HIGH  FOR  ANY  ONE  WITH 
PULMONARY  TROUBLE  — Eagle. 


EAGLE  BAY  HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES 


The  largest  and  best  hotel  on  the  Adirondack- 
-Fulton  chain  of  lakes.  Under  entire  new  manage¬ 
ment.  Twenty-two  rooms  with  electric  lights  pri¬ 
vate  baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  first  floor  rooms 
Tennis,  dancing.  New  casino.  Paid  band  five 
nights  a  week.  Strictly  first  class.  Genteel  pat¬ 
ronage.  Salmon,  speckled  trout,  white  fish  and 
bass;  rates  $3.00  to  $4.00  daily,  $16.00  to  $35.00 
weekly.  Guides  $4.00  per  day.  Boats  or  canoes, 
$4.50  per  week.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  D 
B.  Sperry,  Eagle  Bay.  N.  Y. 


THE  WONDERLAND  OF  THE  WOODS.  Come  to 

deU7.,  rlght  111  the  heart  of  the  inconiDarahle 

ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS.  Here  nature  holds  su- 
pr?Pe  ,and  contributes  to  the  joys  of  real  outdoor  life 
as,  S6ITy  ls  the  largest  lake  In  the  world-famous 
Adirondack  Mountains,  covering  164  miles  of  shore  line, 
and  13  a.  fishermans  paradise.  Guides,  $3.00;  boats  or 
canoes.  $3.00  per  week,  or  25  cents  per  hour 

nature  dr^st^11  **  b6St  °f  h°m9'  COokln* 

Buffa’°  at  night  and  take  breakfast 
to  ijh S’lnset, „  now  for  I9'7  reservations.  Rates 

$2.00  dally,  $12  00  weekly.  BEEBE  &  ASHTON,  Sunset 
Inn,  Cranberry  Lake.  New  Yorlc. 


HOW  TO  SAIL  THE  OPEN  CANOE 


(continued 

Rule  XX.  Marks.  Should  any  mark  be 
missing  or  removed  from  its  proper  po¬ 
sition  during  a  race,  the  regatta  committee 
shall  if  possible  replace  it  or  substitute 
some  other  mark,  and  call  attention  by 
appropriate  signal.  Failing  thus  to  re¬ 
establish  the  mark,  the  committee  must 
order  the  race  resailed. 

Rule  XXI.  Accidents.  A  contestant 
should  render  every  possible  assistance  to 
any  canoe  or  person  in  peril ;  and  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  regatta  committee  he  shall 
have  thereby  injured  his  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  the  committee  shall  order  the  race 
resailed. 

Rule  XXII.  Postponed  and  Resailed 
Races.  Sec.  i.  The  regatta  committee 
shall  have  the  power  (A)  to  postpone  any 
race  before  the  starting  signal,  should  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  render  such 
postponement  advisable;  (B)  to  terminate, 
after  the  start  and  before  the  finish,  any 
race  in  which  a  finish  within  the  time  limit 
has  been  rendered  improbable  by  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions. 

Sec.  2.  The  signal  denoting  the  post¬ 
ponement  or  termination  of  a  race  shall  be 
a  gun,  and  the  lowering  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
burgee. 

Rule  XXIII.  Sec.  i.  Definitions: 

(A)  Close-hauled.  A  cqnoe  is  close- 
hauled  when  sailing  by  the  wind  as  close 
as  she  can  lay  with  advantage  in  working 
to  windward. 

(B)  Mark.  A  mark  is  any  vessel,  boat, 
buoy  or  other  object  used  to  indicate  the 
course. 

(C)  Overlapping  and  clear.  Two  canoes 
sailing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  course 
are  said  to  be  overlapping  when  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  course  of  either  may  involve 
risk  of  collision ;  otherwise  they  are  said 
to  be  clear. 

(D)  Overtaking.  Of  two  canoes,  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  course, 
one  which  is  clear  astern  of  another  when 
approaching  her  so  as  to  involve  risk  of 
collision,  is  said  to  be  an  overtaking  canoe, 
and  she  continues  such  after  the  canoes 
overlap  until  she  has  again  drawn  clear. 

Sec.  2.  Overtaking,  luffing  and  bearing 
away.  A  canoe  overtaking  another  canoe 
shall  keep  clear  of  the  overtaken  canoe. 

Sec.  3.  Passing  to  windward.  An  over¬ 
taken  canoe  may  luff  as  she  pleases  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  overtaking  canoe  passing  her  to 
windward,  until  she  is  in  such  a  position 
that  her  stem  would  strike  the  overtaking 
canoe  abaft  the  stem,  when  her  right  to 
prevent  the  other  having  a  free  passage  to 
windward  shall  cease. 

Sec.  4.  Passing  to  leeward.  An  over¬ 
taken  canoe  must  never  bear  away  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  canoe  from  passing  her  to 
leeward — the  lee  side  to  be  considered  that 
on  which  the  leading  canoe  of  the  two  car¬ 
ries  her  main  boom.  The  overtaking  canoe 
must  not  luff  until  she  has  drawn  clear 
ahead  of  the  danger  of  fouling,  by  so 
luffing,  the  canoe  which  she  has  overtaken. 

Sec.  5.  Meeting,  crossing  and  converg¬ 
ing.  A  canoe  which  is  close-hauled  on  the 
port  tack  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one 
which  is  close-hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack. 

Sec.  6.  A  canoe  which  has  the  wind 
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free  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one 
which  is  ciose-hauled. 

Sec.  7.  When  both  canoes  have  the  wind 
free  on  different  sides,  the  canoe  which  has 
the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  other. 

Sec.  8.  When  both  have  the  wind  free 
on  the  same  side,  the  canoe  to  windward 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  canoe  to 
leeward.  1 

Sec.  9.  When  two  canoes,  both  close- 
hauled  on  the  same  tack,  are  converging 
by  reason  of  the  leeward  canoe  holding  a 
better  wind,  and  neither  can  claim  the 
rights  of  a  canoe  being  overtaken,  then  the 
canoe  to  windward  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way. 

Sec.  10.  Altering  course.  A  canoe  may 
not  tack  or  alter  her  course  so  as  to  in- 
i  olve  risk  of  collision  with  another  canoe 
which,  owing  to  her  position,  cannot  keep 
out  of  the  way. 

Sec.  11.  When,  by  any  of  the  above 
rules,  one  canoe  is  obliged  to  keep  clear 
of  another,  the  latter  (subject  to  Sec.  3) 
shall  not  so  alter  her  course  as  to  involve 
the  risk  of  fouling. 

Sec.  12.  The  overtaking  rule  (see  Sec. 
2)  overrides  the  meeting,  crossing  and  con¬ 
verging  rule  (see  Sec.  5)  except  Sec.  5  and 
10,  which  must  always  be  observed. 

Sec.  13.  N ew  course.  A  canoe  shall  not 
become  entitled  to  her  rights  on  a  new 
course  until  she  has  filled  away. 

Sec.  14.  Passing  and  rounding  marks. 
If  an  overlap  exists  between  two  canoes 
when  both  of  them,  without  tacking,  are 
about  to  pass  a  mark  on  a  required  side, 
then  the  outside  canoe  must  give  the  in¬ 
side  canoe  room  to  pass  clear  of  the  mark. 

A  canoe  shall  not  however  be  justified 
in  attempting  to  establish  an  overlap  and 
thus  force  a  passage  between  another  canoe 
and  the  mark,  after  the  latter  canoe  has 
altered  her  helm  for  the  purpose  of  round¬ 
ing. 

Sec.  15.  Sea-room.  When  a  canoe  is 
approaching  a  shore,  shoal,  pier,  rock,  ves¬ 
sel,  or  other  dangerous  obstruction,  and 
cannot  go  clear  by  altering  her  course  with¬ 
out  fouling  another  canoe,  then  the  latter 
shall,  on  being  hailed  by  the  former  before 
altering  her  course,  at  once  give  room ; 
and  in  case  one  canoe  is  forced  to  tack 
or  to  bear  away  in  order  to  give  room,  the 
other  shall  also  tack  or  bear  away  as  the 
case  may  be  at  as  near  the  same  time  as 
is  possible  without  danger  of  fouling.  But 
should  such  obstruction  be  a  designated 
mark  of  the  course,  a  canoe  forcing  an¬ 
other  to  tack  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  disqualified.  A  vessel  un¬ 
der  way  (including  another  canoe  racing) 
of  which  the  canoe  concerned  has  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  ranks  as  an  “obstruction” 
for  the  purpose  of  this  rule. 

Rule  XXIV.  Sec.  1.  Fouling  marks. 

A  canoe  or  equipment  shall  not  touch  any 
of  the  designated  marks  unless  wrongfully 
compelled  to  do  so  by  another  canoe. 

Sec.  2.  Damages.  A  contestant  who, 
contrary  to  any  of  these  rules,  shall  foul 
any  canoe  or  compel  any  canoe  to  foul 
any  object  or  run  aground,  shall  pay  for 
any  damages  which  may  result. 

Sec.  3.  Disqualifications.  If  a  contest- 
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ant,  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  of  any 
of  these  rules,  shall  foul  another  canoe  or 
compel  another  canoe  to  foul  any  canoe, 
mark  or  obstruction,  or  to  run  aground, 
he  shall  be  disqualified ;  and  any  contestant 
who  shall  wrongfully  cause  another  to  luff, 
bear  away,  or  tack  in  order  to  avoid  foul¬ 
ing,  or  shall  without  due  cause  compel 
another  canoe  to  give  room  or  to  tack 
under  Sec.  15,  Rule  XXIII,  or  shall  fail 
to  tack  or  to  bear  away  as  required  in  that 
section,  or  shall  in  any  other  way  infringe 
or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  these  rules 
or  attempt  to  win  a  race  by  other  means 
than  fair  sailing  and  superior  speed  and 
skill,  shall  be  disqualified. 

Sec.  4.  Ballast.  A  canoe  shall  carry 
throughout  the  race  all  ballast  and  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  it  starts. 

Sec.  5.  A  canoe  shall  not  be  propelled 
by  rocking  or  by  sculling,  or  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  sailing. 


WAXED  THREAD 

The  average  camper  is  often  in  need  of 
waxed  thread,  for  sewing  up  his  revolver 
holster,  a  grommet  for  his  tent,  a  leather 
sheath  for  his  axe  or  knife,  or  perhaps  for 
mending  a  rip  in  his  moccasins.  And  he 
immediately  makes  a  bee-line  for  his  shoe¬ 
maker,  thinking  that  waxed  thread  can 
only  be  gotten  from  shoemakers. 

In  the  first  place,  that  is  an  expensive 
way  of  obtaining  it ;  secondly,  why  buy  a 
thing  when  you  can  make  it  in  your  spare 
time?  Such  is  the  woodsmen’s  motto  and 
the  same  should  apply  to  the  outdoorsman. 
To  make  waxed  thread  that’s  perfectly 
waterproof,  get  a  ball  of  four  or  six-thread 
white  cord,  the  thickness  depending  on 
what  you  want  to  use  it  for.  It  ranges  in 
price  anywhere  from  ten  cents  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  thickness.  At  the 
nearest  leather  store  (or  your  shoemaker 
may  spare  some)  you  can  get  about  ten 
or  fifteen  cents’  worth  of  yellow  beeswax; 
this  sells  by  the  pound  and  retails  at  about 
forty  cents.  Tie  one  end  of  the  thread  to 
a  fixed  point,  and  with  a  piece  of  beeswax 
in  the  right  hand,  holding  the  string  with 
the  left,  run  it  over  the  thread  vigorously 
a  few  times ;  the  wax  will  penetrate  the  cord 
and  cause  it  not  only  to  take  on  a  waxy 
appearance,  but  to  acquire  all  the  toughness 
of  any  waxed  thread  you  can  buy. 


THIS  number  of  Forest  & 
Stream  contains  sixteen 
more  pages  than  last  month.  We 
have  had  to  increase  the  single 
copy  price  from  15  to  20  cents 
and  must  shortly  advance  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00.  Subscribe  Now 
And  Save  Money. 


No  extra  charge  for  Canadian 
subscriptions. 


BIG  GAME 
in  CANADA 


If  you  want  real  sport,  and  a  big  game  hunter’s  reputa¬ 
tion  try  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  where  the  giant 
Moose  still  roam,  or  Quebec  and  Ontario  where  big  heads 
are  the  rule.  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  have  famous 
hunting  grounds  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 


Canadian  Pacific 
Rockies 


Moose,  goat,  bear,  mountain  sheep,  and  deer  are  the 
trophies  that  reward  the  sportsman. 

Information  on  each  locality  can  be  had  from  any  Agent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  or 


A.  O.  SEYMOUR,  General  Tourist  Agent 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Hillcrest  Hall 


Highland  Mills 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Ten  miles  back  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  from  West  Point. 

Within  view  (7  miles)  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman’s  manor  house  “Arden”  on 
her  60,000  acre  forest  park. 

A  few  miles  from  “Tuxedo,”  the  millionaires’  reservation  of  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains. 

Beautiful  Sunset  Lake,  adjoining  our  250  acre  estate  and  1,200  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Fifty  miles  from  New  York,  via  Erie.  Wonderful  motor  trip  in  100  minutes 
from  New  York  over  finest  roads  in  the  state.  Nine  hole  golf  course.  Ten¬ 
nis  courts.  Carefully  selected  clientele.  Bungalows  and  cottages  for  rent. 
Free  booklet. 

E.  H.  CARLISLE,  Manager. 


For  Salmon  Lake  and  Brook  Trout 
Fishing  Spend  Your  Vacation  At 

“THE  TAVERN” 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  New  London,  New  Hatnp- 
shire,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Concord  and  seven 
miles  west  of  Potter  Place  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  The  village  occupies  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
1531  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  charming  Sunapee 
Lake  region,  two  miles  from  the  Lakeside  wharf.  The 
excellence  of  the  roads  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  town  is  on  the  “Ideal  Tour"  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Fish  and  game  are  found  here,  the  salmon  and 
trout  of  Sunapee  and  Pleasant  Lake,  making  this  the 
angler's  paradise.  Rates  $4.00  a  day  up,  $17,50 
weekly  up ;  boats  or  canoes  50  cents  a  day ;  guides 
$4.00  to  $5.00  a  day.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
The  Tavern,  New  London,  N.  H. 


Manhattan  Square  Hotel  j 

50  to  58  West  77th  Street,  New  York 
300  Rooms,  225  with  bath  and  shower  1 

Opposite  Museum  of  Natural  History 

=  Surrounded  by  parks,  half  a  block  of  entrance  to  | 
Central  I’ark.  Convenient  to  everyttiing. 

I  Jtoom  with  use  of  bath . $1.50  per  day  | 

=  I’arlor.  bedroom  and  bath  with  shower 

for  one  or  two  persons . $3.00  per  day  ; 

I  Tarlor,  two  bedrooms  and  bath, 
shower,  three  or  four  persons 

|  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  day  = 

Excellent  Restaurant,  Moderate  Prices 
Club  Breakfast,  30  cents 
1  H.  FROHMANN,  Pres.  GEO.  H.  O'HARE,  Mgr. 
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SKINNING  THE  CAT  and 
OTHER  SKIN  GAMES 

(continued  from  page  395) 

too  dad-binged  far.  After  he  said  that  I 
felt  I  could  speak  freely  and  I  did : 

“Ed,”  says  I,  “I’m  almost  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  that  | 
moose  head  and  besides  I  don’t  like  to 
speak  disrespectful  of  the  dead.  But  since 
you  insist  on  it,  I’ll  say  this if  I  ever 
saw  a  punker  job  of  taxidermy  I  can’t  re¬ 
call  where  it  was.  That  bull-moose  head 
there  with  one  eye  tryin’  to  look  into  the 
back  of  its  head  and  t’other  gazin’  up  a 
tree — with  its  ears  both  badly  bent  and  its 
horns  on  backward — with  its  jaw  dislocated 
and  cotton-battin’  and  excelsior  streamin’ 
from  its  ears  and  nose — I  say,  Ed,  that  job 
is  sure  a  awful  libel  on  that  noble  forest 
monarch,  the  grand  and  graceful  old  bull 
moose.” 

Thereupon  Ed  consigned  me  to  infernal 
regions  and  stamped  off  to  the  cabin  mad- 
der’n  a  wet  hen.  I  followed  him  shortly, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  supper  that  he 
spoke  to  me.  He  thawed  out  and  became 
real  friendly,  but  you  bet  he  didn’t  mention 
that  moose-head  and  you  bet  I  didn’t 
“ditto !”  Before  we  hit  the  balsam  we 
planned  a  hunt  together  for  next  day  over 
to  Caribou  Deadwater,  five  miles  distant. 

We  got  an  early  start  and  hunting  slowly 
hit  the  shore  of  the  Deadwater  by  noon. 


Tim  had  literally  blown  the  beak  clean 


off  of  Ed’s  prize 

Before  sitting  down  to  eat  our  lunch  we 
looked  it  carefully  up  and  down  for  game 
— diagonally  across  from  us  standing  knee- 
deep  in  water  was  a  big  cow  moose  and 
her  awkward,  overgrown  son.  We  watched 
them  through  the  glasses  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  sat  down  on  a  log  to  feed. 

As  we  sat  enjoying  our  after-dinner 
smoke  in  silence  a  late  spring  fawn  poked 
out  of  the  brush  and  stood  revealed  to  us 
about  50  yards  distant  as  she  browsed  some 
green  twigs  to  her  liking.  Ed  nudged  me 
and  we  sat  still  and  tight  while  we  watched 
her.  The  wind  was  in  our  favor  and  she 
didn’t  know  we  were  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  her.  Nor  did  she  know  that  as 
she  nibbled  away,  one  of  her  most  deadly 
enemies  was  stealing  upon  her !  Neither 
did  we  know  that — until  a  big  gray  lucivee 
sprang  from  cover  and  launched  himself 
through  midair  for  her  back  and  neck ! 

But  it  was  a  long  spring  and  the  lynx’s 
aim  was  bad — he  fell  short  and  before  he 
could  gather  himself  for  another  try,  the 
little  doe  flashed  away — with  bounding 
heart,  I’ll  bet ! 

The  lucivee  stopped  still  and  looked  after 
her,  humiliated  and  ashamed,  and  that 
pause  was  his  undoing.  Ed’s  rifle  cracked 
and  the  lynx  dropped  where  he  stood  with 
scarcely  a  quiver ! 


Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Pine  Belt  of  Jersey. 
Easy  walking  distance  of  the  ocean,  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Manasquan  River,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  Jersey  Coast 

Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  folders  telling  more  about  It 


Under  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of 

LEON  D.  BROOKS 
Proprietor 


Your  patronage  Is 
not  only  sought,  but 
your  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  after  your 
arrival,  is  the  main 
object  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  Wire,  phone 
or  write,  your  inquiry 
will  be  given  every 
consideration. 


Rooms  With  or  With¬ 
out  Private  Bath* 


American  Plan 


Open  wood  fire¬ 
place  In  the  library, 
which  Is  furnished 
With  large  easy  chairs 
and  every  convenience 
of  the  home. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN,  Ptw P“* 


FISHING  and 
CRABBING. 

MOTORING:  The 

roads  for  miles  In 
all  directions  are 
unsurpassed.  Eight 
miles  from  Asbury 
Park.  Hotel  Ga¬ 
rage. 

BARNEGAT  BAY, 
the  mecca  of  Ash¬ 
ing  grounds,  one 
mile  from  the 
hotel. 


GOLF  on  our  own 
private  9-hole 
course. 

TENNIS:  Three  of 
the  A  n  e  s  t  tennis 
0  o  u  r  t  s  in  New 

CANOEING  and 
SAILING  on  the 
beautiful  Manas¬ 
quan  River. 

BATHING:  One  of 
•  the  best  bathing 
beaohes  along  the 
coast. 


WB 


THE  BREAKERS 


Atlantic  City’s  Newest  and 
Finest  Fireproof  Hotel. 

On  the  ocean  front.  A  house  of 
charming  features  with  a  capa¬ 
city  for  1200  guests.  Hot  and  cold 
tea  water  in  all  baths.  Private 
dressing  rooms  in  hotel  for  surf 
bathers. 

American  and  European 
Plans. 

Terrace  Restaurant  and  Roof 
Garden  overlooking  the  sea; 
French  service.  Orchestra. 


NOVA  SCOTIA’S 

Forests,  Lakes  and  Streams  af¬ 
ford  some  of  the  best  hunting 
and  fishing  to  be  had  in  North 
America.  The  moose  hunting  is 
hardly  excelled  anywhere. 

HUNTING  and  FISHING  IN 
NOVA  SCOTIA 

A  Sportsman’s  Guide 

Issued  by  the  Game  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Nova  Scotia,  is  full 
of  information  for  Sportsmen. 
To  obtain  a  copy  of  it  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  Chief 
Game  Commissioner,  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia. 


Two  Resorts  That  Have  Stood  the  Test  of  Time 

THE  COZY  HARBOR  HOUSE,  West  Southport,  Maine, 
and  THE  NEWAGEN  HOUSE,  Newagen,  Maine  (both 
under  the  same  management)  afford  vacationists  ideal 
surroundings  for  rest  and  pleasure:  boating,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing;  exceptionally  good  table;  rates  $2  a  day  up.  Write 
either  hotel  for  booklet. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed.  I  am  in  the  best  big  game 
country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am  where 
the  game  is.  Have  hunted  the  territory  for  years. 
Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and  Elk  in  season. 
Have  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world.  Have  no 
other  business  but  hunting  and  guiding  and  will 
furnish  best  of  references  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  out  with  me. 
You’d  better  come. 

Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide,  Bynum,  Mont, 


'  THE  ROYAL 

Grise  Bros,  Props. 

Honey  Harbor,  Georgian  Bay 
CANADA 

The  home  of  the  Black  Bass.  Millions  of  finny 
tribe  waiting  to  be  caught.  Get  booklet  describing 
locality  and  all  information  of  Royal  Hotel, 
Honey  Harbor,  OnL  Grise  Bros.,  Prop. 


MERRICONEAG  HOUSE,  Casco  Bay 

So.  Harpswell,  Maine. 

Open  June  25  to  Sept.  15th. 

Under  New  Management. 

Where  your  friends  go. 

S.  T.  Bennett,  Mgr. 

WLt$ t  $otnt  J)ouse  Vrom^cch- 

Broad  piazza,  overlooking  Saco  Bay.  Modern 
plumbing.  Steam  heat. 

Own  garden  and  cows.  Fireproof  garage. 
Bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishing.  Good  roads 
for  automobiling.  R.  R.  JORDAN,  Prop. 
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When  we  rushed  up  he  was  the  deadest 
little  lynx  you  ever  saw.  Ed  hopped  around 
him  in  delight,  yelling  what  a  magnificent 
specimen  this  would  be  to  taxidermatize 
and  that  he  was  gonna  stuff  it  whole,  etc., 
etc.,  ad  lib.  Meanwhile  I  had  stooped  down 
to  find  where  the  bullet  had  struck  to  kill 
the  animal  without  a  twitch  or  a  struggle. 
I  figured  it  must  be  a  brain-shot,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  could  locate  it  in  the  soft  fur,  Ed 
dragged  the  remains  to  a  little  glade  and 
began  on  it  with  his  skinning  knife,  all  the 
time  talking  like  a  wild  man  about  what 
a  swell  specimen  this  lucivee  would  be 
after  he  got  it  “set  up.” 

Ed  flopped  the  lynx  on  its  back  and 
started  in  to  skin  the  hind  leg  while  I  again 
bent  down  at  the  head-end  of  the  critter 
to  find  where  the  fatal  shot  had  penetrated. 
I  took  the  head  of  the  limp  lucivee  in  my 
hands  and  twisted  it  around.  Right  be¬ 
tween  the  ears  was  a  score  perhaps  two 
inches  long  where  the  hair  and  skin  were 
both  gone  and  the  bloody  skull  exposed. 

“Look  here,”  says  I  to  Ed,  busy  on  the 
other  end  of  the  cat,  “what  do  you  make 
of  this?”  Ed  stopped  work  on  the  leg 
which  was  about  half  skun  and  examined 
what  I  had  found.  “That’s  plain  enough,” 
says  Ed ;  “this  cat’s  been  in  a  fight  with 
another  lynx  last  night  and  got  a  claw-rip 
across  the  head,  that’s  all,  but,”  he  went 
on,  “I  can  easily  patch  that  up  with  fur 
from  some  other  part  of — !”  Ed  never 
finished  that  sentence ! 

WITH  A  SNARL  AND  A  SCREAM 
THAT  LUCIVEE  BOUNDED  LIKE  A 
COILED  SPRING  STRAIGHT  INTO 
THE  AIR  ABOVE  OUR  HEADS! 

As  it  came  down  it  spat  viciously  right 
into  my  face,  hit  the  ground  on  all  fours 
and  struck  the  earth  15  feet  from  us  on 
the  next  bounce!  Another  jump  and  it 
was  in  the  brush  and  its  roars  and  growls 
and  spits  grew  fainter  as  it  hit  the  high 
places  away  from  that  spot ! 

With  dazed  look  and  blanched  face  I 
got  slowly  to  my  feet  from  where  I  had 
fallen  over  backward.  Ed  still  remained 
sitting  down — his  hair  was  standing  up 
stiff  as  bristles  and  his  eyes  were  bugged 
half  way  out  of  his  head ! 

“Migawd,”  he  gasped,  “it  wasn’t  dead  at 
all !”  “Course  it  wasn’t  dead,”  says  I,  try¬ 
ing  to  control  my  trembling  voice ;  “that 
bloody  place  between  its  ears  is  where  you 
creased  it  with  the  bullet,  but  it  was  only 
stunned — I  knew  it  wasn’t  dead  all  the 
time.” 

“You’re  47  different  kinds  of  a  liar!” 
says  Ed,  getting  to  his  feet  and  beginning 
to  hunt  for  his  knife  which  the  big  cat 
had  kicked  out  of  his  hand ;  “if  you  didn’t 
know  it  was  dead  why  in  Helena  (Mon¬ 
tana)  didn’t  you  say  so?”  “I  was  just 
cornin’  to  that,”  says  I,  “when  the  durn 
thing  came  to  life.” 

Well,  after  a  good  deal  of  plain  talk  to 
each  other  we  gathered  up  our  traps  and 
started  on  the  back-hike  for  camp.  There 
was  not  much  conversation  between  us 
on  the  way.  It  was  dusk  when  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  cabin.  Suddenly  we  were 
startled  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle.  “Tim 
must  be  cornin’  back,”  says  Ed  as  we 
mended  our  pace.  “Probably  that’s  a  deer 
he’s  knocked  down  for  camp  meat,”  says  I. 

Sure  enough,  we  reached  the  camp  door 
the  same  time  Tim  did  and  shook  hands. 
“How’s  the  wife?”  asks  I.  “Left  her  fine 


as  silk  and  out  of  danger,”  says  Tim  with 
a  smiling  face.  “Wot  was  that  you  shot 
at?”  says  Ed.  “Curi’us  thing  about  that,” 
says  Tim  with  a  queer  look  on  his  face; 
“I  dunno  wot  it  was,  but  I’m  gonna  find 
out.” 

We  stood  there  while  he  went  inside  and 
lighted  the  lantern.  When  he  came  out  we 
followed  him  along  the  trail.  He  carried 
the  lantern  in  one  hand  and  his  rifle  in 
the  other  and  he  went  slowly,  peering 
ahead  while  Ed  and  I  hung  back  a  little. 

Presently  the  guide  came  to  a  stop  and 
held  the  lantern  over  a  dark  object.  Ed 
and  I  snuk  up  and  stood  beside  him. 

There,  knocked  down  from  its  propped- 
up  perch  and  with  the  destructive  .work  of 
a  big  soft-nose  that  had  torn  off  half  its 
beak,  smashed  its  eyes  and  splintered  its 
horns,  was  Ed’s  bull  moose-head ! 

Nitrogen  you  know  is  as  deadly  as  pizen- 
gas.  When  there  is  too  much  nitrogen  in 
the  air,  it  kills  the  virtue  of  the  oxygen 
and  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  goes  out.  Ni¬ 
trogen  is  what  Ed  exhaled  in  a  blue  stream 
as  he  looked  at  that  wreck  of  his  mounted 
moose-head !  He  swore  until  the  flame  of 
the  lantern  began  to  flicker  and  then  went 
out.  After  that  he  continued  to  swear  as 
we  three  stood  there  in  the  darkness ! 
After  the  lantern  went  out  I  dared  to  stuff 
my  fist  in  my  mouth  and  laugh  without 
the  risk  of  being  murdered.  The  lantern 
going  out  probably  saved  my  life. 

Poor  Tim  was  as  sorry  as  could  be.  All 
he  could  find  to  say  in  excuse  was,  “Well, 
Ed,  you  see  it  was  nearly  dark  an’  I 
couldn’t  adzackly  see  good.  It  didn’t  look 
like  nothink  huming,  or  spiritchool  neither, 
so  I  jest  nacherly  took  a  crack  at  it.” 

Moral — Hire  a  taxidermist. 


The  above  is  a  “speaking”  likeness  of 
what  us  three  said  after  the  lantern  went 
out 


Forest  and  Stream  takes  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Newkirk 
has  joined  its  staff  of  writers  and 
that  henceforth  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  will  be  related  only  in  these 
columns.  “Newt”  is  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  at  present  visiting  his  old 
friends  among  the  guides  and  making 
new  acquaintances.  Our  readers  can 
expect  another  story  from  him  next 
month. 


THE  SPORTSMAN 
TOURIST 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AT 

BALL’S  CAMPS 

Where  you  will  get  the  best  salmon  fishing 
in  the  state.  Private  log-camps  with  bath  and 
open  fireplaces. 

Every  comfort  and  good  sport. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Frank  H.  Ball,  Grand  Lake-Stream,  Me. 


If  you  enjoy  trout  or  togue 
fishing — deer,  bear  or  part¬ 
ridge  hunting  and  would  like 
to  satisfy  your  desires  to  live 
close  to  Nature  for  once — ar¬ 
range  to  spend  one  or  more 
weeks  at  Libby’s  Camps  right 
in  the  Aroostook  headwaters 
wilderness.  Will  T.  Libby, 
Oxbow,  Maine. 


THE  LEE  HOUSE  Near  Portland' 

ACCOMMODATES  65.  RATES  $15  UP. 

Ideally  situated  between  the  broad  Atlantic 
and  Casco  Bay;  large  rooms;  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
etc.;  excellent  food;  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
golfing,  tennis,  bowling,  music,  dancing. 

AUTO  TRADE  SOLICITED.  BOOKLETS. 
MARGARET  M.  LEE,  Proprietor. 


CENTRAL  HOUSE 

New  addition,  rooms  en  suite,  with  bath;  bungalows; 
excellent  table;  moderate  rates;  a  most  home-like  hotel 
situated  in  a  charming  lake  region.  Send  for  booklet. 


THE  LAND  OF  BALSAM  AND  PINE,  Fulton,  Lakes 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CHAIN  OF  LAKES  IN 
AMERICA.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  region,  its 
accessibility  ana  health  giving  atmosphere,  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Write  tor  booklet 

AQUAPINE  HOTEL, 

Fourth  Lake,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y.  Rates,  $3  per  day  up, 

by  the  week  $15  up. 


COME  TO  THE  LAND 

ut  Honey  and  Sunshine.  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  Home  comforts;  extensive  shady  grounds; 
electric  lights;  table  products  from  our  own  farm.  Rates. 
$2  per  day  and  $9  up  by  the  week.  Write  for  descriptive 
tulder  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  Windham.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MTS. 


WANTED  —  A 
Few  Boarders  at 
White  Horse  Villa  Farm,  a  clean,  pleasant  place 
for  your  vacation milk,  vegetables  from  the 
farm;  bathing,  boating,  fishing  and  tennis  court; 
piano,  piazza,  large  grounds.  Terms  May  &  June 
$7;  July  &  Aug.  $8  to  $10;  Sept.  &  Oct.  $7  wk. 
Urs.  Perry  Smith,  No.  Conway,  N.  H. 


RIVERSIDE  HOTEL,  GREE^AHs|RBOR 

Special  Attention  for  Automobllists.  Thirty-six  miles 
from  Boston  by  rail  or  State  roads.  Boating,  fishing, 
bathing,  hunting,  bowling.  Finest  beach  in  New  England ; 
all  vegetables,  cream,  eggs  and  poultry  from  our  own 
farm.  W.  H.  MAHONEY,  Prop.  Tel  Marshfield  3052. 


0»||  ad  LEXINGTON  (Green  Co.) 

NEW  YORK 

The  place  to  rest,  the  place  to  fish,  the  place  to  hunt.; 
plenty  of  little  or  big  game:  an  ideal  place  for  rest  or 
recreation.  Terms:  $2.50  to  $4  per  day,  $9  to  $15  weekly. 
Write  EDGA  O’HARA.  SR.,  for  booklet. 


KING  AND  BARTLETT  LAKES 

Maine’s  ideal  fishing,  hunting  and  vacation  resort;  an 
angler's  paradise:  pure  spring  water;  pi'enty  of  big  fish: 
home  of  game.  Rates,  $3  a  day.  Special  by  the  week. 
Write  for  booklet, 

KING  AND  BARTLETT  CAMPS,  Spencer,  Maine. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

If  we  knew  of  a  better  place  for  vacation  joy  we  would 
have  located  there.  Come  to  Cranberry  Lake  tills  sesaon 
and  you’ll  return  in  1918.  Terms  moderate. 


SPRING  LAKE  CAMPS 

Spring  Lake  (Somerset  Co.),  Me.  Location  ideal:  thirteen 
newly  erected  cabins ;  plenty  of  salmon ;  lake  and  brook 
trout;  small  and  big  game  in  abundance.  Dining  cabin 
with  high  class  table.  Rates  for  hoard  and  cabin.  $3  per 
day.  Parties  stopping  two  weeks  or  longer.  $17  50  weekly 
each.  Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 
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1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  1,000  Islands 

18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  .'European  plan. 

0.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBURTON 
Prince  George  .Hotel,  New  York 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT! 

Salmon,  bass,  white  perch,  pickerel,  lake  trout  and 
togue,  all  within  reach  of  the  Hotel  Earley. 

Plan  your  vacation  where  land  and  water  joys  are 
plenty.  This  popular,  modest  priced  retreat  affords  all 
the  vacationist  seeks. 

W.  L.  EARLEY.  Willimantic,  Maine. 


SUMMER  TOURISTS  OR  VACATIONISTS 

Seeking  absolute  comfort  within  sight  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains  should  visit  Burlington, 
Vt..  “The  City  Beautiful.”  Gorgeous  sunsets,  magnificent 
scenery,  bathing,  boating  and  every  other  form  of  attrac¬ 
tion  that  contributes  to  an  ideal  summer  outing.  Rates, 
$2.50  per  day  up. 

THE  NEW  SHERWOOD, 

Burlington,  Vermont. 


COME  TO  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

FOR  BIG  GAME 

Come  take  a  hunt  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rookies.  The  101 
Ranch  is  in  the  heart  of  the  big  game  country.  Have 
plenty  of  good  saddle  horses,  camps  and  every  convenience 
to  give  the  tourist  hunter  the  time  of  his  life.  Have 
hunted  in  these  grand  old  mountains  14  years.  The  record 
Elk  head  was  killed  by  me  last  fall,  horns  measuring  a 
spread  of  68  Inches.  COME  and  you  will  not  go  home 
with  that  hard  luck  story.  Moose.  Elk,  Mountain  Sheep. 
Bear  and  Deer  in  abundance.  Trout  fishing  the  very  best. 
For  further  information  write 

A.  H.  GRANDY, 

101  Ranch,  Dubois,  Wyo. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 

WHERE  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

In  the  realm  of  pine-spruce  and  balsam. 
Fish — Hunt  or  Canoe  and  live  the  real  vaca¬ 
tion  life  on  Eagle  Lake,  Maine’s  coolest  region. 
Enjoy  the  true  camping  life  of  our  six  day 
Ladies’  canoe  and  tenting  trip  on  the  Fish 
River  circuit,  or;  make  the  famous  Red  River 
Canoe  Trip  which  for  late  summer  fishing  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  in  New  England.  Rates  $2.50 
day — $15.00  to  $25.00  weekly.  Special  rates 
for  children.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  W.  COOPER. 

 Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  Hundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
hunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Ridge,  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address:  East  Florenceville,  N.  B. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Karap  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
tight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  fn  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 


ROUND  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  CAMPS 

In  the  North  Woods  of  Maine.  This  real  mountain  re¬ 
treat  offers  rest  and  recreation.  Twenty-two  log  camps; 
open  fireplaces ;  fully  furnished ;  meals  served  In  general 
dining  room;  fishing  and  Fall  hunting:  $3  per  day,  $15 
up  by  the  week  Address  . 

DION  0.  BLACKWELL  (Prop.)  Round  Mountain,  Me. 


A  Bait 
That  Kills 

A  couple  of  trailing  streamers  of  red 
flannel  will  accomplish  wonders  at  times, 
if  inserted  on  the  hook.  Often  big  clumsy 
bits  of  this  cloth  look  queer  on  the  spoon- 
hook  lure,  and  yet  they  work  wonders  in 
attracting  pike.  The  addition  of  this  red 
flannel  is  often  the  means  of  contriving  a 
capture  when  other  methods  have  failed. 
See  that  they  stream  in  the  water :  when 
they  produce  an  undulating  motion  they  are 
the  most  attractive. 

It  is  said  that  red  acts  on  preying  fishes 
much  as  it  does  when  flashed  in  front  of  an 
angry  bull.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
much  red  is  used  on  artificial  minnows, 
bucktails,  etc.  And  no  doubt  it  fulfills  a 
purpose,  for  red  seems  to  be  without  any 
doubt  a  winning  coloration  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fish. 

As  for  the  strips  of  flannel  attached  to 
the  spoonhook,  I  think  it  is  chiefly  the  un¬ 
dulating  motion  and  apparent  animation 
that  creates  in  the  water  that  arouses  the 
fish  to  strike.  This  I  have  proven  by  using 
white  cloth  strips  with  good  success. 

You  will,  likewise,  have  agreeable  luck  if 
you  attach  a  pair  of  small  red  trailers  to 
your  plebeian  pork  rind  lure ;  some  use  red 
yarn.  These  threads  have  a  peculiar  motion 
in  the  water  that  arouses  curiosity  in  the 
fish  and  adds  animation  to  the  lure. 

In  using  pork  rind  lures  it  is  a  singu 
larly  good  idea  to  have  a  spinner  up  ahead 
of  the  rind.  Hooks  with  these  spinners  al¬ 
ready  attached  are  to  be  had  in  many  forms 
on  the  market.  The  glitter  and  the  pork 
rind  form  a  double  attraction.  My  best 
results  have  been  had  with  the  spinner  in 
collaboration  with  the  rind. 

It  is  wrong  to  believe  that  the  larger  the 
lure  the  more  attractive  it  is.  Rather  it  can 
be  said  that  the  smaller,  lighter  lure  has 
many  points  to  its  favor  that  the  large  lure 
has  not.  This  has  been  evidenced  in  the 
smaller  artificial  minnows  that  are  being  put 
out  by  all  the  manufacturers.  In  fact  I  have 
come  to  believe  firmly  that  a  too  large 
artificial  rather  frightens  than  causes  a  bass 
to  be  attracted  to  it  to  strike.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  especially  true  where  the  waters 
are  very  clear.  I  do  admit  there  is  a  place 
for  the  large  artificials,  and  that  is  where 
the  waters  are  murky,  or  not  out  and  out 
clear,  or  when  the  day  is  cloudy.  But 
when  the  day  is  sunshiny  and  the  waters 
are  clear  I  would,  on  all  counts,  recommend 
for  use  the  smaller  sized  minnow.  Also 
in  murky  water,  as  after  a  rain,  the  pure 
white  minnow  is  best  seen,  and  the  drab- 
colored  minnows  will  not  be  seen. 

The  best  minnow  that  the  bass  fishermen 
in  the  south  can  use  is  the  white  colored 
one,  since  much  of  the  water  in  the  south 
is  not  too  clear. 


A  Place  for  Solid  Comfort  and  a  Good  Time 

The  Best  Features  of  a  Camp,  a  Hotel  and  a  Summer  Resort. 

Excellent  board,  comfortable  rooms  with  modem  improve¬ 
ments.  A  central  dining  hall  surrounded  by  cottages, 
rooms  and  tents. 

Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  excursions,  tennis,  wonderful 
oceau  views,  picturesque  scenery ;  thorough  instruction  in 
Art,  Music  or  French.  Rest  and  recreation  among  cultured 
men  and  women.  You  can  dress  in  your  most  comfortable 
clothes  and  hide  yourself  in  a  shack  under  our  spruces. 

A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  Colony,  ML 
Msgali,  Boothbay  Haroor,  Maine. 


“THE  SACHEM  "  OGMAINE,T 

Ogunquit  is  one  of  Maine’s  most  popular  resorts,  em¬ 
braces  a  rare  combination  of  mountain  and  seashore 
scenery.  The  Sachem,  modem  in  every  respect,  including 
perfect  sanitary  equipment.  Table  bountifully  supplied. 
Rates  $2.50  to  $4  per  day,  $10  to  $18  by  the  week.  Illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  request. 


FAMOUS  SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Hillside  River  View.  A  summer  resort  located  In  the  midst 
of  Nature’s  splendor. 

The  Hillside  River  View,  Roscoe,  Sullivan  Co..  New 
Y’ork,  acords  its  guests  the  best  of  surroundings  with  all 
modern  accommodations;  fishing,  tenn,3,  hikes,  drives  and 
auto  rides;  $2  to  $3  per  day,  $12  to  $18  by  the  week.  Get 
our  booklet  now. 


MINIGRET  HOUSE  °tvh«rs»”SSls 

Conducted  on  the  American  plan  under  owner’s  direct 
management;  ideal  as  to  accommodations,  table  and  com¬ 
fort;  overlooks  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  entire  southern 
entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound.  Write  for  rates  and  illus¬ 
trated  booklet, 

CRESCENT  BEACH,  CONNECTICUT. 

Frank  W.  Burden,  Prop. 


FOLLOW  THE  BLAZED  TRAIL 

To  the  Bald  Mountain  House,  Croghan  (Lewis  Co.),  N.  Y. 

Trout  fishing,  hiking,  virgin  woods  hunting  and  nature 
at  its  best  combine  to  make  this  the  one  joy  spot  for 
rest  and  recreation.  Write  for  particulars  on  how  and 
when  to  come.  $2  per  day,  $12  weekly  up. 

OSWEGATCH I E  PARK  CO.,  Grogan  (Lewis  Co.),  N.  Y 


HOTEL  AYERS  Invites  You  to  LAKE  DUANE 

For  your  1917  vacation.  Come  prepared  to  enjoy  the  best 
of  everything  the  Adirondack  region  affords,  fishing, 
hunting,  boating,  hiking,  riding  or  driving;  $12  to  $17 
weekly;  a  modern  hotel  in.  the  midst  of  500  acres  for 

comfort. 

HOTEL  AYERS.  Ayers  (Franklin  Co.),  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  AN  IDEAL  VACATION 

And  satisfy  your  desires  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
auto  riding  by  spending  one  week  or  longer  at 

THE  WAQUOIT, 

R.  F.  D.  6.  Belfast,  Maine. 

Electric  light,  baths,  telephone,  fresh  eggs,  and  other  farm 
products.  Write  now  for  reservations.  THE  WAQUOIT, 
Belfast,  Maine.  Route  6.  Mention  Forest  and  Stream. 


All  the  attractions  of  Mountains,  Lakes  and  Seashore 

Are  to  be  found  at  Mount  Desert  (Southwest  Harbor). 
Maine.  Try  the  real  recreative  life  in  the  one  spot  where 
nature  is  at  its  best.  Send  for  illustrated  folder. 

THE  STANLEY  HOUSE. 

(Southwest  Harbor),  P.  0.  Manset,  Maine. 


COME  TO  OLD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  MOOSILANKEE  INN  offers  everything  the  nature 

loving  vacationist  desires.  Big  and  little  game  for  the 
hunter;  fishing  in  abundance  for  the  fisherman.  Terms 
moderate. 

J.  W.  ARNOLD,  Breezy  Point,  New  Hampshire. 


“CHUCK  A  BUG”  for  the  LEAPING  SALMONS 

And  you’ll  realize  the  real  joy  of  fishing.  Spend  a  day 
or  a  month  at  GRAND  LAKE  STREAM,  Maine's  live 

fishing  waters,  which  together  with  its  adjacent  foam- 
flicked  slides  and  ponds  has  yielded  more  land-locked 
salmon  than  any  other  stream  on  this  continent.  “Fly- 
Fishing  only"  is  the  law.  Write  now  for  booklet  and 
prepare  to  enjoy  the  greatest  fishing  season  ever.  Terms. 
$3  to  $4  a  day.  Guides  with  canoe,  $4  a  day  for  two. 
Address 

BALL’S  CAMPS,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Maine. 


WARREN’S  IN  -  THE  -  ADIRONDACKS 

FORMERLY  BAILY  POND  INN 

2,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the  real  spot  for  rest  and  rec¬ 
reative  life;  accommodates  50;  open  all  the  year;  tennis 
and  croquet;  mountain  driving  or  climbing;  boats  and 
boating  free;  situated  on  500  acre  homestead;  two  bung- 
rlows.  Terms.  $10  to  $15  weekly.  Address 
A.  E.  WARREN  Loch  Muller,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Tlie  best  hunting  and  trout  fishing  in  the  Adirondacks ; 
2,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Too  high  for  anyone  with  lung 
trouble;  truly  an  ideal,  healthful,  restful  spot;  tennis  and 
croquet;  guides,  boats  and  canoes. 

Write  for  booklet, 

DARWIN  J.  DAY,  Proprietor, 

Gilo  (Franklin  County),  N.  Y. 


MOOSILANKEE  INN,  TohuentwaY£e 

BREEZY  POINT  WARREN,  N.  H. 

Twenty  miles  above  the  gateway  of  the  White  Mountains; 
unsurpassable  for  scenic  splendor:  500  acres,  including 
croquet  gounds,  tennis  courts,  golf  links  and  extensive 
shady  walks;  $3  to  $5  per  day.  Reasonable  by  the  week 
or  season  Write  for  booklet. 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— Fine 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  to  know  something  about 
your  guns,  ammunition,  sights,  etc.,  or  want  spe¬ 
cial  information  on  matters  of  firearms  or  shoot¬ 
ing,  you  will  save  time  and  expense  by  writing 
to  me.  Tell  me  of  what  you  want  to  know,  en¬ 
close  check,  currency  or  postage  at  rate  of  15c 
per  question,  and  I  will  give  you  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  covering  YOUR  case.  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms 
and  Ammunition  Expert,  P.  0.  Box  964,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Michigan.  (T.  F.) 


FOR  SALE — 30  Luger  Automatic  Pistol,  shot  40 
times,  extra  magazine,  $23.50,  fitted  with  Sheard 
Gold  bead  and  target  notch,  $25.50;  Colt  New 
Service,  38  W.  C.  F.  Fine  Order,  $9.00;  Colt 
Single  Action  Army  45,  7J4  barrel,  $8.00,  several 
others  at  sacrifice.  Collection  of  trophies  and  an¬ 
tique  arms,  bayonet  collection,  valuable  Ammuni¬ 
tion  Collection,  of  all  different  cartridges,  time 
limited  for  selling  so  first  letter  with  money  gets 
the  goods.  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms  &  Ammunition 
Expert,  Gladstone,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— CE  grade  Fox  12  ga., 
VH  grade  Parker  28  ga.,  32.20  Winchester  with 
B3  Scope,  32-40  Marlin.  Carl  Hasting,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Tenn. 


STILL  FIGHTING  to  give  our  Customers  Big 
Bargains.  REMINGTON  Auto-Loading  Hammer¬ 
less  Shot  Gun,  Take  Down,  12  Gauge,  5  Shot,  28" 
Barrel,  Modified  Choke.  List  for  $35.00.  Abso¬ 
lutely  in  Perfect  Condition.  Our  Price  $22.00. 
WILL  ALLOW  INSPECTION.  David  Stern 
Company,  1047  W.  Madison  St,,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


NEW  25  COLTS  automatic,  $9.  High  grade 
ten-gauge  double  muzzle  loader,  fine  condition,  $8. 

D.  Davis,  Lackawaxen,  Pa. 


FIREARMS  AND  ANTIQUES— Buy,  sell,  ex¬ 
change  old-time  and  modern  Firearms.  Antiques 
wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


12  GUA.  SINGLE  TRIGGER  LEFEVER 

straight  grip  gold  and  line  engraved.  One  of 
the  best  guns  Lefever  ever  made.  Cost  $250. 
Sell  $100.  Savage  automatic  32  cal.  pistol  never 
used  $15.00.  All  $15.00  Smith  12  gua.  Never 
used  $40.00.  Fishing  rods,  tents.  Anything  in 
sporting  goods  line.  “Bob  White,”  307  West 
137th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED — 8  mm.  Mauser  carbine.  B.  C. 
Todd,  Highmount,  N.  Y.  (1 1) 


MARLIN  38-55  TAKE  DOWN,  OCTAGON 

special,  smokeless  steel  barrel,  pistol  grip,  check¬ 
ered  Lyman  .21-31  sights,  condition  FINE,  $13. 
Colt  rifle  .44-40  fair  condition,  $5.  Ithaca  ham¬ 
merless,  Standard  field  grade,  16  gauge,  6  lbs., 
first  class  shape  inside  and  out.  Good  canvass 
case,  $15.  Herdic  Packard,  Alba,  Pa.  (Nov.  17) 

FOR  SALE— CE  grade  Fox  gun;  2  Stevens' 

trap  guns.  1  Stevens  target  pistol;  1  Colts  22 
Automatic — all  new- — best  offer  takes  one  or  all. 
Claude  McKinney,  Van  Alstyle,  Texas.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE— .22  Remington  rifle  with  Marble 
rear  sight,  $15.  Winchester  trap  gun,  good  as 
new,  $37.  Shepherd  Store  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


TARGETS — When  you  shoot,  you  should  know 
HOW  you  are  shooting.  PIERCES  PERFECT 
TARGETS,  Standard  targets  for  all  ranges  and 
all  arms — right  kind  of  paper  at  low  prices,  from 
your  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  or  send  4c  Postage 
for  samples,  etc.,  to  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms  and 
Ammunition  Expert,  3002  5th  Ave.,  Rock  Island, 
Ill.  (Dec.  17) 


BUFFALO  SKULL  FOR  SALE— Upper  part  of 
skull  and  horns.  Outside  curve  twenty  inches. 
Spread,  tip  to  tip,  22  inches.  Circumference  fif¬ 
teen  inches.  Spread,  outside,  32  inches.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  A.  A.,  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

(1 1) 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  subscriber  writes  he 
has  a  1912  Winchester  20  gauge  which  he  prob¬ 
ably  will  try  to  sell  in  the  near  future.  Perhaps 
there’s  a  bargain  here  for  someone.  His  name 
and  address  is  Elmer  E.  Wolfe,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

(1  t) 


GOOD  GUIDES,  CAMPS,  COMPLETE  BIG 

and  Small  game.  Terms  reasonable.  Herdio 
Packard,  ALBA,  Penna.  (Nov.  17) 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  FREE— Prints  (trial 
order)  3c.  Low  prices;  prompt  service;  quality 
work  guaranteed.  Bennet  Studio,  3766  Ayles- 
boro  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (1 1) 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  $1.25  each.  No 
limit.  Mail  draft  or  check.  F.  Breman  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.  (T.F.) 
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Every  month  thousands  If 
1 1  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  jj 
If  them  in  the  towns,  some  |j 
l|  on  the  farms  and  others  at  || 
1!  the  end  of  “blazed  trails”  11 
fl  read  FOREST  AND  1[ 
If  STREAM.  They  are  men  If 
|l  after  your  own  heart,  they  [| 
If  like  the  things  you  like,  jf 
Ij  and  most  of  them  are  If 
[|  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or  If 
|[  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  j[ 
if  reels,  telescopes,  cameras  fl 
If  and  other  things  that  if 
j|  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  \ 
I!  PLACE”  of  FOREST  ! 
II  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  ( 
11  service  to  its  readers.  The  f 
If  items,  of  things  to  sell  or  | 
If  trade,  are  just  as  inter-  f 
f|  esting  as  news  notes  and  f 
If  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  j 
if  four  (4)  cents  a  word  will  i 
If  carry  your  message  to  our  f 
If  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  oufit,  if  j 
11  you  have  anything  to  sell  1 
If  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  | 
11  something  you  want,  don’t  I 
11  forget  that  FOREST  AND  If 
11  STREAM  will  help  you. 

11  li 
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SALE  OR  TRADE— 32  Win.  Special.  Want  16 
or  20  pump  Pay  difference.  Hoffman,  Weiss- 
port,  Pa.,  Box  70.  (G) 


FOR  SALE— NEWLY  MOUNTED  ELK,  deer, 
Barrenland  and  woodland  caribou,  Brown  and 
white  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat  Heads. 
Also  sets  of  mounted  and  unmounted  horns. 
Duty  free.  Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Mode¬ 
rate  prices.  EDWIN  DIXON,  Canada’s  Lead¬ 
ing  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE  READY  TO  MOUNT  MOOSE,  ELK, 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Caribou  and  Deer  Heads; 
also  scalps  to  mount  the  Horns  you  now  have. 
Trade  prices  to  all.  Duty  Free,  crated  or  baled 
to  go  cheaply  by  express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

EDWIN  DIXON,  Dealer  in  Game  Heads,  Union¬ 
ville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE — -An  Extra  Large  newly  mounted 
WINTER  KILLED  BULL  MOOSE  Head,  spread 
of  Horns  57  inches  and  absolutely  perfect.  Quick 
sale  price.  Duty  Free,  express  prepaid  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Don’t  delay  if  interested  in  this  rare 
specimen.  EDWIN  DIXON,  Canada’s  Leading 
Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


NERVOUSNESS  quickly  cured  by  Richards 
Duble  Strength  Restorer.  One  package  sent 
sealed  free.  Address  Richards  Remedy  Co.,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


THE  WAY  to  build  your  Stamp  Collection. 
Send  50  cents  for  one  of  my  approval  Books. 
Select  the  stamps  you  want  to  the  value  of  Fifty 
Cents,  and  return  me  the  book.  F.  J.  Pope, 
Charlotte,  Vermont. 


MOTORCYCLE  Bargains,  Second-hand  and  Re¬ 
built  Motorcycles.  Henderson,  Harleys,  Indian, 
Excelsiors,  Emblems,  Thorns,  all  in  A-l  shape 
tuned  up,  ready  to  ride,  $35  to  $100.  Motorcycle 
tires  $3.  Automobile  tires  $3.  Best  Motorcycle 
belts  $5.  Secondhand  bicycles  $5.  Tandems  $20. 
Old  Motorcycles  taken  in  trade,  highest  prices 
allowed  for  them.  Swap  in  yours.  Deninger, 
The  Price  Cutter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  PERSONAL  SHOPPING  SERVICE 

and  advice.  I  can  buy  better  and  cheaper  than 
you  can  anything  in  sporting  goods  line.  No 
charge  for  service.  “Bob  White,”  307  West 
137th  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS— Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal.  1-18 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  for  sale.  Free  trial. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardisse,  Route  5,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas.  12-17 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US— We  pay  you 

big  prices  and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More 
profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  hundred.  Contract,  complete*  in¬ 
formation  and  price  lists  10  cents.  Animals  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Horne’s  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (6-18) 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS — No  limit; 
$12.00  hundred,  $1.50  dozen.  English  Caller  eggs, 
$3.00  dozen.  Mail  draft.  F.  Breman  Co.,  Den- 
ville,  Ill.  917 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


WANTED — Large  Mouth  Bass  of  any  size  and 
crappies  for  stocking  a  pond.  E.  S.  Atwater, 

P.  0.  Box  306,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TROUT,  native,  German  brown  and  rainbow, 
all  sizes  for  stocking.  Write  for  prices  Willowo- 
moc  Creek  Hatchery,  De  Bruce,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  R.  E.  Hayford,  Supt.  (12-17) 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING.  Brook  Trout  for 
stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N<  F- 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  (»-i71 


WANTED — Small  mouthed  Black  Bass  of  any 
size  for  planting  in  private  pond.  Address 
George  Clark,  Mumford,  N.  Y.  _ l9'17-1 


SHOPPING  SERVICE 


BOOKS,  GUNS,  DOGS,  CLOTHING,  FISHING 

ickle,  boats,  tennis,  golf.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
■rite  me.  Moose  hunting,  fishing,  bear,  quail, 
rouse.  I  know  good  places.  Don  t  go  until 
3U  write  me.  “Bob  White,”  307  West  137th 
t.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 


TAXIDERMY 


TWO  SPLENDID  MOOSEHEADS — magnificent 
specimens,  40  to  50-inch  spread;  good  color;  will 
sell  both  for  $150.00;  prospective  purchaser  can 
deposit  purchase  price  with  Forest  &  stream, 
and  heads  will  be  sent  on  approval — money  to 
be  returned  if  heads  are  not  satisfactory.  E.  W. 
Lovejoy,  Lowell,  Mass. 


TAXIDERMIST  WORK  to  order;  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  fish,  gameheads,  rugwork.  Price  list  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  1818 
Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SOME  OF  YOUR  GAME  MOUNTED 

this  season.  Satisfactory  workmanship  at  mode¬ 
rate  prices.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  price 
list.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (It) 


G.  C.  ROCKWELL,  a  well-practiced  Taxider¬ 
mist,  Fonda,  New  York.  All  work  guaranteed. 
Please  give  me  a  trial.  (1 1) 
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FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— -Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
young  dogs,  write  for  prices  before  buying  else¬ 
where,  postal  will  be  sufficient.  No  stock  kept 
at  this  address.  C.  Ridgely,  2159  E.  40  St., 
Cleveland,  0.  (1 1) 


100  ONE  PIECE  BAMBOO  FISHING  POLES 

twelve  feet  in  length  10  cents  each  for  the  lot. 
F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  Address  Jacob  L. 
Guttag,  4065  3rd  Av.,  New  York.  (1 1) 


GERMAN  steel  helmet  with  bullet  hole,  straight 
from  front,  for  sale;  write  best  offer.  DER- 
MIGNY,  72  Kingsland  Av,,  Corona,  N.  Y,  (It) 


MARINE  RAILWAY  AND  LAUNCHES  FOR 

sale.  Also  two  small  stages.  Inquire  M.  Nichaus, 
Ferris  Lane,  Westchester,  New  York.  (1 1) 


WARDROBE  trunks,  two  slightly  soiled;  first 
class  condition;  will  sell  cheap.  GROPPER,  208 
West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  (it) 


BOATS — Outboard  motor,  rowboats.  M.  &  O., 
Dyckman  St.,  Hudson  River,  New  York  City. 

(1 1) 


LAUNCH,  22x6;  roomy;  no  junk.  FALLER, 
2707  Broadway,  New  York  City.  (1 1) 


1917  COIN  stamp  and  relic  catalog  sent  on 
request.  Coin  Exchange,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  (1 1) 

CAMERAS  from  75c  to  $175.00  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  EASTMAN  kodaks,  films  and  sup¬ 
plies  20%  discount  off  catalogue  prices.  Mail 
orders  promptly  filled.  CITY  CAMERA  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  138  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

(Nov.  17) 


FOR  SALE — A  splendid  Stove  and  Furniture 
business,  established  26  years.  A.  M.  Shepherd, 
Roanoke,  Va.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — For  boys  club  or  decoration;  two 
light  cannons  in  serviceable  order,  mounted  on 
light  field  carriages,  three  foot  wheels,  movable 
by  hand.  Description  and  prices  on  application; 
will  sell  singly.  F.  C.  Hartley,  Saxtons  River, 
Vt.  (1  t) 


36-FT.  BOAT,  hunter  cabin  forward,  glass 
cabin  aft;  Palmer  motor,  Al  shape;  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  Burford,  44  West  62d  St.,  N.  Y. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — -401  Winchester  Au¬ 
tomatic  in  factory  condition,  two  magazines. 
Want  $27.00  or  1912  pump  in  same  condition. 
Address:  Fred  Smith,  Gorham,  North  Dakota. 

(1  t) 


WILL  EXCHANGE  GRADE  H  LEFEVRE 

12-28"  R-imp.  cyl.,  L-strong  mod.,  ivory  sights. 
Stock  13)4  x  2$4  x  1J4,  Silvers  pad  leather  case, 
for  good  16  gauge  26"  same  bore  and  stock. 

Reese,  1424  Newman  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

(It) 


WANTED — “Frank  Forester’s  Warwick  Wood¬ 
lands,”  “My  Shooting  Box,”  and  “The  Deer¬ 
stalkers.”  Address  Fred  E.  Pond,  Room  317, 
1400  Broadway,  New  York.  (l  t) 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  of  good  standing  in  his  com¬ 
munity  to  take  orders  for  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
vines,  bulbs,  old  fashioned  flowers.  Permanent. 
High  commissions  paid  weekly.  No  delivering 
or  collecting.  Write  today.  FIRST  NATIONAL 
NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  (1  t) 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING 


FREE  FILM  DEVELOPMENT  ONLY  ON 

condition  that  you  mention  Forest  and  Stream. 
Prints  2c  up.  Cash  with  order.  May,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.  (1  t) 


MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 1917  turn  Pope  motorcycle  run 
500  miles,  or  would  trade  for  a  good  diamond. 
Allen  Stanley,  Cambridge,  Ohio.  (1 1) 


THE  CHANNEL  BASS- 
A  SUPER  GAME  FISH 

(continued  from  page  409) 
the  large  specimens  which  range  along  the 
coast  that  homage  is  particularly  due. 

Channel  bass  are  rarely  met  with  north 
of  the  north  shore  of  Barnegat;  while  an 
occasional  fish  may  be  seen  by  the  angler 
north  of  this  point,  the  circumstance  is 
rare  enough  to  make  an  endeavor  to  catch 
them  there  usually  fruitless.  While  what 
is  termed  the  north  point  of  beach  at  Bar¬ 
negat  is  at  times  good  grounds,  points  to 
the  south  are  much  surer  to  give  results. 
Barnegat  City,  Harvey’s  Cedars,  Ships’ 
Bottom,  Holgate,  New  Inlet,  Corson’s  In¬ 
let,  Ocean  City  and  Townsend’s  Inlet  are 
perhaps  the  best  points  for  the  bass  fish¬ 
ing.  When  no  fish  are  met  with  at  any  of 
these  points,  to  try  elsewhere  is  useless. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  permissable  to  say 
that  at  New  Inlet  the  chance  for  success 
is  better  than  at  any  of  the  other  points. 
This  body  of  water  lies  seven  miles  to  the 
south  of  Beach  Haven  and  has  a  channel 
depth  of  about  fifty  feet  at  high  water. 
It  is  fast  becoming  the  most  cherished  spot 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  though  it  is  ac¬ 
cessible  only  by  boat,  from  Beach  Haven 
and  there  is  not  a  habitation  in  sight  of 
the  beach.  But  the  peculiar  curve  of  the 
beach,  where  the  sea  bends  in  and  forms 
a  very  deep  channel,  makes  it  possible  to 
fish  from  this  point  in  heavy  weather  when 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  so 
from  almost  any  other  spot  on  the  entire 
coast.  And  it  possesses  another  charm: 
The  fish  are  always  there.  And  they  are 
there  in  a  variety  making  it  an  ideal  place 
for  the  ardent  lover  of  the  rod. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Kenworthy,  writing  to  The 
American  Angler  in  1888,  said  of  this  fish 
that  “it  will  readily  take  the  fly  or  spinner 
in  the  tide-ways  of  the  Southern  waters, 
and  is  a  fish  never  to  be  forgotten  when 
once  its  delights  have  been  experienced.” 
He  says  further  that  no  one,  so  far  as  he 
is  able  to  learn,  “has  taken  the  channel  bass 
on  rod  and  reel  in  the  open  ocean,”  but 
that  were  it  possible  it  should  afford  most 
exciting  sport.  Comment  on  this  last  as¬ 
pect  of  the  matter  would  be  unnecessary, 
while  we  can  invite  all  skeptics  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves. 

IN  fishing  from  the  beach,  much  the  same 
tackle  as  is  used  for  striped  bass  is  in 
vogue,  and  the  same  general  manner  of 
casting  is  adopted.  But  there  is  this  differ¬ 
ence  :  While  the  points  of  bars  and  flats  are 
ideal  places  to  seek  out  striped  bass,  the  very 
deepest  slues  along  the  beach  ordinarily 
give  best  results  with  the  bronze  catapult. 

As  with  most  varieties  of  fish,  at  the 
rising  of  the  tide  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
time  to  seek  this  quarry.  While  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  will  hold — they  are  taken  at 
all  stages  of  the  tide — there  is  one  rule 
that  will  generally  hold :  The  gray  light  of 
early  morning  or  the  dusk  of  eventime  are 
the  ideal  hours  of  the  day  to  seek  them 
out.  Nature  is  then  at  its  quietest,  and  the 
sun’s  rays  cast  no  shadows. 

A  great  variety  of  baits  are  equally  good, 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


TO  LOVERS  OF  DUCK  SHOOTING — Splendid 
clubhouse  and  grounds,  and  all  equipment,  boats, 
etc.,  ready  for  hunting  on  Back  Bay,  Virginia. 
Ex-President’s  favorite  hunting  grounds.  Price 
for  the  outfit  $4,000.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Powell  Trust  Co.,  Real  Estate  Agents, 
Newport  News,  Va.  (1 1) 


$1,200  CASH  buys  Summer  Home,  furnished, 
sleeping-porches,  inside  toilet,  acetylene  gas,  well 
water,  boat-house,  barn.  Fishing,  hunting,  boat¬ 
ing,  bathing.  Cost  $3,000.  Box  214,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.  (1  X) 


TENT,  CABIN  AND  COTTAGE  SITES  ON 

Bois  Blanc  Island,  Straits  of  Mackinac,  Michigan. 
Also  new  cottages  very  cheap.  A  paradise  for 
sportsmen.  A.  D,  J.  Schinmel,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

(1 1) 


CHEAP  HUNTING  LODGE— Horse  pasture 
next  cattle  range,  fine  new  fences.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  water  plant,  two  lakes.  Three  million  feet 
great  timber;  seven  hundred  acres.  Sold  be¬ 
cause  moving  East.  PECKHAM,  Bull  River, 
British  Columbia.  (1 1) 


FLORIDA  COTTAGE  LOTS.  $28— Miami 

Suburb.  Quail,  duck,  bass,  kingfish,  barracuda, 
tarpon,  sea  trout.  Motor  down  on  hard  roads. 
Live  in  your  own  cottage.  Avoid  the  cold  win¬ 
ter.  Wm.  Barber  Haynes,  152  N.  Union  Street, 
Akron,  Ohio.  (1 1) 


15,000  ACRES  rich  corn  land  in  Southeast  Mis¬ 
souri  drainage  district.  Very  easy  terms.  Rich¬ 
ard  Boyden,  Neelyville,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE — At  Train  Island,  located  in  Lake 
Superior  between  Marquette  and  Munising,  and 
only  one  mile  from  mainland.  This  island  con¬ 
tains  over  106  acres  and  is  an  ideal  site  for  a 
Summer  resort,  fishing  club  or  fox  ranch.  This 
island  is  timbered  and  a  bargain  at  my  price, 
$4,000,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  terms.  W.  W. 
Smith,  Au- Train,  Mich.  1 1 


CALIFORNIA,  little  farms  near  Los  Angeles 
for  sale,  easy  payments.  Write  E.  R.  Waite, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


ORANGE,  frapefruit  and  avocado  groves,  vege¬ 
tables,  rich  lands,  lots,  bungalows;  big  profits; 
fine  winter  climate.  Buy  a  farm,  grove,  lot  or 
home;  also  fishemen’s  and  hunters’  paradise 
C.  C.  Ausherman  &  Co.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


BARGAIN— Forty  acres;  eighteen  acres  cleared 
and  fenced,  5  acres  planted  and  fenced  hogh-tight. 
New  four-room  bungalow,  chicken-house  and  well* 
one  cow,  two  pigs,  80  chickens,  $1,700.00.  $800.00 
cash,  balance  long  term.  Good  land.  Three  crops 
per  year.  Box  500,  Leesburg,  Florida. 


FARMING  pays  here — three  crops  a  year.  Pro¬ 
duce  food — be  comfortable,  independent.  County 
Land  Exchange,  Leesburg,  Florida. 


BELGIAN  HARES — Best  on  the  arket.  Well 
bred.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  Ralph  Pilking- 
ton,  617  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL,  Eustis,  Florida,  doing 
profitable  year-round  business;  successful  tourist 
season  just  ended;  building  centrally  located,  has 
spacious  verandas,  87  sleeping  rooms,  42  with 
connecting  bath,  48  newly  furnished.  Eustis, 
largest  town  in  Lake  county,  is  tourist  and  com¬ 
mercial  center;  fishing,  golf,  motoring,  tennis; 
many  miles  hard  surface  roads!;  good  train  service 
For  particulars  address  J.  F.  Mayer,  Owner! 
Eustis,  Florida. 


DOGS  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  for  a  first  class 
grouse  dog,  one  that  knows  his  business,  with 
or  without  a  pedigree.  What  have  you  to  offer. 
C.  A.  Smith,  care  Forest  and  Stream.  (l  t) 


I  WANT  A  DOG  to  shoot  over  this  Fall,  Ruffed 
Grouse  (Partridge)  Brushy  country.  Nothing 
fancy,  just  so  he  is  staunch  and  will  retrieve. 
Address,  A.  L.  Lehmann,  care  of  The  Lehmann 
Overland  Co.,  Manistee,  Mich.  (l  t) 


KENNEL  MART 


FARM  RAISED  POINTER  PUPS  whelped 
May  20.  Rip  Rap,  Jingo  and  Pearls  Dot  blood. 
Printed  pedigrees  at  half  price.  George  Smith, 
Rouet  1,  Milford,  N.  Y.  (1 1) 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES  WINNERS— $3.50  and 
$4.50  each.  Broken  Dogs  cheap.  Week’s  trial. 
M.  Bamblitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  (1 1) 
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as  they  are  not  at  all  fastidious  in  their 
choice  of  food  when  they  are  feeding. 
“Shedder  crab”  is  perhaps  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  used  bait  on  the  list.  Still,  “Moss- 
bunker”  or  Menhaden  is  a  most  attractive 
lure  and  will  generally  succeed.  The  large 
skimmer  clams,  as  well  as  almost  any  fish 
cut  in  strips,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
rod  should  be  a  good  stout  surf  rod  of  the 
two-piece  variety,  with  long  tip  and  short 
butt.  This  always  gives  the  maximum  of 
satisfaction.  A  first  class  multiplying  reel 
which  will  hold  at  least  six  hundred  feet 
of  line  must  be  used,  as  less  than  that 
amount  will  frequently  prove  a  snare.  For 
when  hooked,  our  friend  is  prone  to  dis¬ 
regard  distance  up  to  several  hundred  feet 
and  makes  a  plaything  of  drags  and 
thumb-blocking;  woe  then  to  the  line  that 
is  inadequate  in  length  to  match  his  sport¬ 
ive  propensities.  Any  reel  line  made 
would  be  snapped  like  a  pack-thread,  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  rushes,  if  not  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  full  runs. 

Many  anglers  use  a  hook  to  which  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  annealed  piano  wire  is  attached,  . 
to  eliminate  any  chance  of  its  being  ground 
off  in  the  bass’s  formidable  jaws.  While 
such  an  arrangement  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  condemned,  still  it  is  of  doubtful  util¬ 
ity,  and  it  does  not  allow  as  free  action  in 
the  tide-way  as  does  the  gut  snell,  being 
prone  to  lie  at  the  bottom.  A  properly 
snelled  loop-tied  hook  will  in  every  case 
land  the  fish,  if  judiciously  used.  But  of 
even  more  moment  than  the  method  of 
attaching  is  the  hook  itself.  While  the 
7-0  or  8-0  will  in  most  cases  handle  the 
fish,  one  of  a  larger  size  is  to  be  desired 
as  the  large  bait  ordinarly  used  and  the 
peculiar  pavement-like  roof  of  the  fish’s 
mouth  frequently  prevent  the  hook  from 
setting  properly.  When  that  happens,  a 
lost  fish  is  the  result. 

With  some  the  Virginia  hook  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  but  there  is  no  question  in  the 
writer’s  mind  that  the  genuine  hand-forged 
O’Shaugnessy  is  the  best  of  them  all.  It 
can  not  be  snapped,  and  it  has  a  holding 
capacity  second  to  nothing. 

Equipped  as  described,  and  on  the  proper 
grounds,  the  angler  has  a  prospect  before 
him  of  really  unique  pleasure.  No  matter 
what  bait  you  have  selected,  let  it  be  gen¬ 
erous  in  quantity  as  smaller  fish  are  apt  to 
sample  it  before  the  real  game  is  at  hand. 
Having  selected  the  deepest  cut  to  be  found 
along  your  section  of  the  shore,  and  hav¬ 
ing  got  your  bait  well  out,  a  patient  wait 
perhaps  is  in  order ;  an  hour,  perhaps  two, 
with  no  reward  forthcoming.  It  may  even 
be  a  day  of  quiet;  still  the  charm  of  expect¬ 
ancy  is  always  present.  For  we  are  watch¬ 
ing  now  the  man  of  experience  as  he  wields 
the  rod,  knowing  that  he  is  the  trained 
seeker  after  a  most  peculiar  quarry. 

AS  he  sits  there  apparently  in  careless 
attitude,  we  know  that  he  is  keeping 
line  just  taut  enough  to  feel  the 
slightest  touch  at  the  bait.  And  as  we  see 
the  tenseness  of  the  moment  increased  by 
a  slight  motion  on  his  part,  he  looks  as 
though  about  to  spring  at  some  object  un¬ 
seen  by  us.  We  know  that  he  feels  out 
there,  through  the  telephony  of  line  to  rod 
and  rod  to  hand,  that  a  fish  is  at  the  bait. 
But  he  is  not  ready  yet  to  set  the  hook. 


The  fish  is  toying  with  it.  First  it  is. 
gently  lifted,  and  then  let  fall;  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  quiet  intervenes.  Then  a  slight 
dragging  is  felt,  as  if  the  fish  sought  to 
test  out  any  trap  that  might  be  laid  for 
him.  Again,  as  gently  as  by  the  gloved 
hand  of  a  lady,  it  might  be  picked  up  as 
an  object  of  curiosity,  and  again  laid  down. 
All  this  is  a  part  of  the  tricks  played  by 
the  suspicious  game.  Then  suddenly  an¬ 
other  kind  of  tactics  comes  into  play. 
The  fish  has  taken  the  bait  in  earnest.  The 
rod  comes  sharply  up.  The  hook  is  set 
and  the  rod,  bending  like  a  twig  in  a  gale, 
admits  now  that  the  battle  is  on  with  the 
bronze  torpedo  of  the  sea. 

What  a  sight  for  him  who  looks  on ! 
What  a  sensation  for  the  wielder  of  the 
rod !  Out,  out  he  goes ;  the  reel  fairly 
flashing  fire  and  the  line  burning  deep  into 
the  flesh  of  your  hand — if  you  have  not 
been  wise  enough  to  provide  a  thumb-cot. 
Possibly  five  hundred  feet  is  made  at  the 
first  rush.  Then  what  is  it  that  you  see, 
way  out  there  on-  the  crest  of  that  wave 
just  breaking  into  foam — that  burnished 
copper  object  glistening  in  the  morning 
light?  Can  it  be  a  fish?  It  is  unlike  in 
color  to  any  other. 

But  the  broad  tail  is  now  in  the  air,  and 
the  sharp  surging  on  the  rod  tip  tells  us 
he  is  beating  the  line  with  that  useful 
member,  endeavoring  to  release  himself 
from  the  strange  bondage.  Failing  in  that, 
he  vigorously  sways  his  head  from  side  to 
side  in  the  same  futile  attempt.  And 
now  down  he  goes  to  the  bottom. 

But  the  man  on  the  rod  knows  that  to 
permit  his  fish  to  sulk  at  the  bottom  gives 
the  game  a  chance  to  rest.  And  that  is 
not  to  his  liking,  so  a  firm  prodding  as 
it  were  with  the  rod  tip  induces  motion — 
a  sharp  rush  to  the  surface.  And  now 
down  along  the  outer  bar  we  see  him  go ; 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  leads  the 
chase.  Any  attempt  by  the  man  to  turn 
his  head  in  shore  is  met  by  firm  resistance. 
And  so  the  battle  goes  on.  Perhaps  a  full 
hour  is  employed  before  the  strength  of 
the  noble  quarry  wanes  noticeably.  Then 
foot  by  foot  he  is  drawn  in,  until  almost 
on  the  sand,  when — as  if  getting  renewed 
life — out  he  goes  again  to  the  bar.  And 
it  all  has  to  be  done  over  until  exhausted 
Nature,  unable  to  stand  more,  yields  to  the 
inevitable  and  the  conquered  is  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


KENNEL  MART 


POINTER  PUPPIES — Bred  from  natural  bird 
dogs,  greatest  registered  field-trial  and  shooting 
blood.  Nobody  ever  raised  smoother,  better,  bred, 
marked  and  cared  for  puppies.  Four  months 
old.  Photos,  pedigrees.  Must  sell.  Your  price 
is  mine.  Stanley  Murray,  Roskport,  Ind. 


REGISTERED  POINTERS,  SETTERS  AND 
HOUNDS — Trained  dogs  and  puppies.  Will  ex¬ 
change  for  anything  or  cheaper  for  cash.  State 
wants.  Guilford  Kennel,  Colfax,  N.  C.  8-17 


FOR  SALE — Foxhounds  trained  and  untrained. 
All  trained  dogs  on  thirty  days’  trial.  L.  E. 
Essex,  Edinburg,  Ind.  (12-17) 


COONHOUNDS,  big  game  hounds,  rabbitt 
hounds,  Airedales,  Fox  Terriers;  Bird  Dogs.  Cat¬ 
alog  4c.  Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn. 


REGISTERED  WALKER  FOXHOUNDS,  pup¬ 
pies  sired  by  full  brother  champion  Ed.  $10.00 
each.  Bred  female  ferrets.  Book  for  stamps. 

Whitehall,  Wiss.  (Aug.  17) 


AIREDALES — High-class  April  and  May  pups 
from  trained  game  hunting  parents.  These  pups 
are  strong  and  healthy,  of  excellent  type,  are 
eligible  to  registration  and  will  be  sold  through 
Sept,  at  the  special  price  of  females,  $10;  males, 
$15.  Trine’s  Airdale  Kennels,  Bagley,  Wis. 

(It) 


AT  STUD — Registered  Eng.  Setter,  Robert 
Whyte  excelent  grouse  dog,  fine  appearance  and 
litter  brother  to  famous  Reliew  Splash,  one 
thousand  dollar  dog.  Gun,  Pup  or  seasonable 
cash  for  services.  Daniel  R,  Jochem,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Pa.  ,(lt) 


BEAGLES,  SETTERS,  AND  POINTERS— 

Fifty  beagles,  grown  stock  and  pups.  Eight 
beagles,  two  Setters  at  Public  Stud.  Photos  .04c 
stamps.  Stanford  Kennels,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 

(1  tc) 


THE  STANFORD  BEAGLES— GET  THE 

BEST — Fifty  beagles,  grown  stock  and  pups. 
Eight  Beagles,  2  setters  at  Public  Stud — photos, 
4  cents  stamps.  Stanford  Kennels,  Bangall, 
N.  Y.  (1  tc) 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox 
Hounds.  Coon,  Oppossom,  Skunk,  Squirrel, 
Bear,  Deer  Hounds.  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet  and 
Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets.  Catalogue  10c.  List 
Free.  Browns  Kennels,  York,  Pa.,  No.  2. 

(Aug.  18) 


TRAINED  COONHOUNDS,  15  days  trial,  fancy 
young  stock  where  quality  merits  the  price.  Jas. 
H.  Grisham,  Wheeler,  Miss.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — English  Pointer  puppies,  parents 
of  which  are  excellent  shooting  dogs,  well  bred 
and  registered,  whelped  June  5th.  Price,  $10 
each.  Ralph  B.  Blanchard,  Eastport,  Me.  (1  t) 


ROCKAWAY  BEAGLES— Royally  bred.  Tell 
us  what  you  want.  Rockaway  Beagles,  White- 
house,  N.  J.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE — Some  of  the  choicest  bred  setter 
pups  in  America.  Sired  by  Glad  Hawk,  the 
finest  bred  Llewellin  in  public  stud.  Send  for 
descriptive  list.  Prices  reasonable.  Thorough¬ 
bred  Setter  Kennels,  Edgewood,  Iowa.  (1 1) 


DOGS  SOLD  UNDER  GUARANTEE— Pointers, 
Setters  and  Hounds.  Any  kind  you  want  from 
puppy  to  trained  dog.  State  needs.  Linville’s 
Kennels,  Colfax,  N.  C.  (1 1) 


ENGLISH  POINTER  PUPPIES,  parents  of 
which  are  excellent  shooting  dogs,  well  bred  and 
registered.  Whelped  June  5th.  Price  $10.00  each. 
Ralph  B.  Blanchard,  Eastport,  Maine.  (1  t) 


A  BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  SETTER 

Bitch,  Broken,  papers  in  full.  No  shooting  here 
now.  Price  $25.00.  Apply  J.  W.  Harris,  Box 
18,  Arner,  Ontario,  Canada.  (1 1) 


TWO  WHITE  AND  LEMON  BITCHES 

pointer  and  setter,  both  had  three  seasons  on 
quail,  fine  retrievers  and  have  had  hundreds  of 
them  killed  over  their  points,  forty  each,  which 
is  less  than  it  cost  to  train  them.  Eight  months 
old  bitch  pup  and  a  beauty  with  all  papers  for 


twenty-five.  Bernard  Butts,  Sparta,  Ga.  (1 1) 

U. 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  English  Setter 
Pups.  Bred  from  broken  dogs.  Covert  Bros., 
North  East,  Pa.  Cl  t) 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BITCH  $30.00. 
Registered  male  $35.00.  Registered  Llewellin 
Bitch  $35.00.  Male  English  Setter  $25.00.  J.  H. 

Stephenson,  Boyne  Falls,  Mich.  (1  t) 
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OUTFITTING  FOR  BIG  GAME  IN  THE 

ROCKIES 

(continued  from  page  393) 


passes  within  a  short  canoe  portage  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia  River,  Thus 
forming  the  letter  U  or  horse-shoe  curve, 
and  consequently  make  possible  a  mag¬ 
nificent  canoe  trip  down  both  rivers  of — ap¬ 
proximately — 250  miles.  The  Kootenay  rises 
20  miles  south  of  Leanchoil,  a  small  station 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  the  Columbia  runs  back  to  Golden, 
also  on  the  main  line  of  the  same  railway, 
the  two  stations  being  only  30  miles  apart. 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  Kootenay  are 
shallow,  narrow  and  winding,  but  fairly 
fast  over  gravel  bed  for  the  first  50  miles 
or  so,  becoming  broader,  deeper  and  faster 
as  several  large  tributaries  empty  into  it, 
when  it  becomes  a  powerful  river,  with 
stretches  of  “white-water”  that  require 
careful  navigation,  as  it  is  running  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  per  hour.  The  Colum¬ 
bia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deep  and  quiet, 
the  first  forty  miles  being  a  series  of  very 
beautiful  lakes,  the  other  eighty  miles  to 
Golden  being  deep,  sluggish  and  slow 
through  wild-fowl  marshes. 

This  canoe  trip  offers  several  possibili¬ 
ties  combined.  Briefly,  the  Kootenay  runs 
through  a  big  game  and  fishing  territory  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  from  which  side 
trips  may  be  made  up  its  many  tributaries 
and  feeders ;  while  the  Columbia  offers 
on  lake  and  river  splendid  wild-fowl  shoot¬ 
ing,  including  also  side  trips  into  the  Sel¬ 
kirks  for  Caribou,  Goat  and  Grizzly.  As 
a  Range  for  the  hunting  of  this  latter  ani¬ 
mal  the  Selkirks  cannot  be  approached  by 
any  other  on  this  continent. 

This  brings  me  to  remark  that  the  Spring 
months  (May  and  June)  are  the  only 
months  in  the  year  when  Bear  may  be 
hunted  with  every  assurance  of  success. 
Bears  are  great  roamers,  not  from  choice, 
but  from  necessity  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall  months,  as  during  these  months 
their  food  is  widely  scattered  from  valley 
tp  timber-line,  whereas  in  the  spring 
months  they  are  confined  to  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass  on  the  “slides”  from  which  low  down 
the  snow  first  disappears  and  the  earliest 
green  food  appears.  A  two  weeks’  trip 
at  this  time  is  worth  two  months  in  the 
fall,  being  free  of  all  exertion  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  certainty  of  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
bear.  Their  peltage  at  this  time  is  in  prime 
condition. 

And  the  guides :  This  is  a  question  of 
moment  as  on  them  depends  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  big  game  hunting  trip.  This 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all  readers,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  qualifications 
called  for  in  the  guides  of  the  East  and 
West  are  as  far  apart  as — their  respective 
territories.  Although  perfectly  familiar 
with  both  and  their  work,  I  have  neither 


the  intention  or  space  herewith  to  go  into 
details  on  the  respective  merits  of  either 
except  to  say  that  a  first-class  Rocky 
Mountain  guide  is  as  hard  to  find  as  the 
proverbial  hen’s  tooth ;  outside  of  the  still 
unsettled  North — where  the  redman  yet 
leads  the  primitive  life  of  his  forbears — 
his  brother  of  the  South  has  lost,  the 
younger  generation  in  particular1,  those 
habits  and  instincts  so  necessary  in  a  good 
guide  from  his  contact  with  a  none  too 
enlightened  civilization.  Though  partially 
civilized,  he  is  still  wholly  savage  in  his 
intense  hatred  of  the  white-man,  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  an  interloper  and  destroyer 
of  his  great  game,  therefore  unreliable  as 
a  guide,  demands  the  highest  wage  and 
gives  very  little  service  in  return,  prone 
to  laziness  at  all  times  and  useless  in  camp 
without  his  squaw.  On  the  other  hand  he 
is  always  silent ;  knowing  how  to  keep  his 
tongue  under  control  in  or  out  of  camp. 
It  is  the  creed  of  many  writers  that  the 
eyesight  of  the  redman  is  keener  than  that 
of  the  white.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  the  Indian’s  eye  is  trained,  he  knows 
what  to  look  for,  and  is  looking  for  it, 
something  foreign  to  and  of  a  different 
shape,  appearance  and  color  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  average  white-man  who 
takes  an  Indian  with  him  does  not  know 
what  color  or  place  to  look  for  the  various 
animals  in  the  open  season,  so  relies  on 
his  Indian’s  eyes.  A  working  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  however,  is  required  if 
one  is  to  rely  on  one’s  own  eyes,  and  this 
must  be  acquired  by  practical  experience 
in  the  field,  as  it  is  impossible  upon  paper 
to  teach  any  man  to  become  a  successful 
big  game  hunter.  The  best  guides  obtain¬ 
able  are  those  little  concerns  who  make  a 
specialty  of  the  work,  trapping  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  guiding  in  the  Fall  and  Spring,  and 
looking  up  fresh  hunting  and  trapping 
grounds  in  the  Summer  months.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  class  of  men  are  fast  dying 
out  through  being  snowed  under  by  great 
Limited  Liability  Companies  who  pay  divi¬ 
dends  annually,  but  fail  to  satisfy  their 
patrons  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  supply  first-class 
guides  wholesale — as  they  are  not  available ! 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  in¬ 
tending  sportsmen  can  get  in  touch  with 
reliable  men  of  this  class — (1)  through 
the  recommendations  of  bona  fide  sports¬ 
men  who  have  hunted  in  the  Rockies,  (2) 
through  leading  magazines  like  Forest  and 
Stream,  and  (3)  through  the  sporting  de¬ 
partments  of  the  great  Trans-Continental 
Railways,  like  for  instance,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  or  the  Grand  Trunk,  who  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  best  men  clear  across 
the  Continent. 


MANY  beautiful  big  game  specimens  are  hopelessly  ruined  in  the  wilds  by 
careless  handling  or  a  failure  to  take  the  dimensions  that  taxidermists 
require  to  make  a  life-like  mounting.  Just  how  these  measurements 
should  be  taken,  heads  skinned  out  and  hide  and  bones  preserved  will  be  told 
and  illustrated  in  the  October  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream  by  Robert  H. 
Rockwell,  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  article  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  go  after  big  game. 
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HAVE  A  FINE  LITTER  OF  FOX  HOUND 

pups  by  Lee  II  and  Bright-Bo.  Bright-Bo  is  by 
Huyler’s  Cable,  Jr.  and  Echo.  Has  been  hunted 
steadily  and  doing  splendid  work.  Am  not  a 
dealer  and  will  sell  at  reasonable  prices.  Pups 
are  being  farm  raised.  Certified  pedigrees  with 
each.  J.  H.  Finch,  93  East  Elm  St.,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  (Oct.  17) 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SETTERS— Trained 

dogs  and  puppies  for  sale.  Sold  on  trial.  P.  A. 
Dooley,  Coatesville,  Mo.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — English  Setters,  a  litter  of  seven, 
white,  black,  and  tan.  Sire,  “Santee”;  Dam  by 
“Starlight  Price  Cumming.”  Males,  $25,  females, 
$20.  All  papers.  Neal  D.  Benton,  Rokville, 
Conn.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — Several  good  Rabbit  hounds. 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Dollars,  also  several  pedigreed 
Beagle  pups.  Five  Dollars  and  up  depending  on 
how  much  feeality  you  are  willing  to  pay  for,  on 
approval.  Clark  Brown,  New  Oxford,  Pa.  (1  t) 


FOR  PHOTOS  AND  BREEDING  of  March 
Llewellin  Fourteenth  Futurities  big  enough  to 
go  to  work  now,  if  you  mean  business.  Address 
Dick  Norris,  Keswick,  Iowa.  (1  t) 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  rabbit  hounds,  fox¬ 
hounds,  coon,  oppossum,  skunk  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs, 
fancy  piegons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Vollet  Hill 
Kennels,  Hanover,  Pa.  (Aug.  18) 


FOR  SALE — Four  registered  English  Setter 
pups,  by  Champion  Lamberton’s  Mac.  All  papers 
furnished.  Write  Wm.  M.  Singler,  Oakmont, 
Pa.  (Nov.  17) 


ADVERTISER  HAS  TWO  SPLENDID  HIGH 

class  beagles  for  sale.  These  are  not  bench  dogs 
but  as  companions  or  pals  they  have  exception¬ 
ally  good  lines — always  ready  to  hunt — easily 
controlled  afield  and  worthy  of  a  true  sportsman’s 
consideration.  Address  James  A.  Whalen,  White¬ 
hall,  N.  Y.  (1  t) 


ENGLISH  PULL  PUPPIES,  by  Quaker  Ridge 
Sam.  Also  a  female  in  whelp  by  Rockcliffe  Uncle 
Sam.  Yorkville  Kennels,  174  East  82d  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  Lady  Glad  Stone,  a  beautful  Eng¬ 
lish  setter  bitch  broken,  registered  No.  85816 
Sire.  Paliachos  Pal,  81792,  Dam  White  Stone 
Queen  B,  80676.  Price  $25.00.  Apply  Jack  W. 
Harris,  Box  18,  Arner,  Ontario. 


COONHOUNDS,  foxhounds  and  rabbit  hounds. 
Trial  allowed  on  trained  dogs;  list  free.  Mt. 
Yonah  Farm  Kennels,  Cleveland,  Ga. 


COUNT  GLADSTONE  GLAD— Noted  Bench  and 
Feild  Trial  Winner  and  producer.  Last  son  of 
Ladys  Count  Gladstone  available.  Will  only 
allow  few  more  bitches  before  taking  out  of 
public  stud.  R.  L.  Keesler,  Harrisville,  Pa. 


BEAGLE  AND  RABIITHOUND  PUPPIES, 

$3.50  up.  Broken  stock  cheap.  Trial.  George 
Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Female  Beagle  Hound,  6  mos.  old. 
Guarnteed  Pedigree.  $12.00.  De  Kyte,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Setter  of  Painter  Puppies,  com¬ 
bining  the  blood  of  Rip  Rap  Jingo  and  Hessen. 
Sire  Gyp  Hessen,  eligible  to  registry.  Photos. 
W.  0.  Gilbert,  Wilton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Airedale  puppies,  rugged  Northern 
grown  youngsters;  splendidly  bred;  desirable 
type  and  character.  Prices  $12  to  $20.  Rev. 
Wm.  J.  Macauley,  Trempeleau,  Wis. 


HOUNDS”Fox,  Wolf,  Coon,  Rabbit  hound,  ped¬ 
igreed  and  elegible  to  registry;  broke  dogs  sent 
on  10  days’  trial  with  money  back  guarantee.  A 
fine  lot  of  puppies  now  ready  for  shipment. 
Otis  Slater  &  Sons,  Oconee,  Ill. 


MANGE 


Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured 
or  no  charge.  Write  for  par- 
ticlars  describing  the  trouble. 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

tf 


PEKINGESE  FOR  SALE  and  at  stud  for  $10. 
The  famous  Red  To-To  and  We  Sun,  shortest 
face  Biscuit  in  America.  Yorkville  Kennels, 
174  E.  82d  St.,  New  York. 


HOUNDS — All  kinds,  big  catalogue  ten  cents. 
Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  (9-17) 
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Breaking 

A  Gun-Shy  Dog 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Here  is  a  very  good  way  to  break  a  gun- 
shy  dog  when  other  methods  fail — I  have 
had  such  good  success  with  gun-shy  dogs 
I  want  to  see  them  all  get  a  chance. 

Put  your  dog  in  a  pen  or  inside  a  build¬ 
ing — some  nice  clean  place.  If  you  have 
another  dog  put  him  in  too.  When  you 
feed  them — it  should  be  twice  a  day — open 
the  door  and  let  them  come  out  of  the  pen 
or  building  to  eat.  Don’t  let  them  eat 
where  you  keep  them. 

Do  this  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
they  eat,  let  them  take  a  ten  or  fifteen- 
minute  run  around  the  yard,  then  put 
them  back  in  the  pen.  Change  their  drink 
ing  water  and  feed  them  about  the  same 
time  every  day,  and  teach  them  to  expect 
you  at  those  hours,  and  to  know  your  call 
or  whistle. — This  is  when  you  commence  to 
work  on  him. 

When  he  comes  to  the  door  or  gate,  have 
your  gun  with  you  and  fire  it  off  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches.  You  may  think  he  is  going  to 
die  from  the  way  he  will  scoot  back  into 
his  box,  but  he  won’t.  Just  open  the  gate 
and  let  the  other  dog  out ;  feed  him,  let 
him  run  loose  about  ten  minutes,  then  put 
him  back  and  change  the  water  in  the  pen. 
But  don’t  call  or  in  any  way  notice  the 
gun-shy  dog.  Shut  the  gate  and  leave  him 
alone  until  next  feeding  time. 

When  you  go  out  to  the  pen  again,  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  the  dog  you  are  break¬ 
ing.  Don’t  even  see  him  or  speak  to  him ; 
and  continue  this  until  when  you  open  the 
gate  he  will  come  out  for  his  feed.  This 
may  look  cruel  and  unkind,  but  it  is  not. 
When  he  does  come  out,  stand  beside  the 
feed-pan  and  fire  off  the  gun — but  don’t 
pay  any  attention  to  the  dog.  Let  him  eat 
as  long  as  there  is  anything  in  his  dish, 
if  he  will — and  the  chances  are  that  he 
will — but  if  he  should  run  back  in  the 
pen  don’t  let  on  that  you  see  him.  Just 
shut  him  in  and  put  the  other  dog  back 
when  he  is  through  eating.  Leave  him  un¬ 
til  the  next  time  to  feed,  and  shoot  al¬ 
ways  before  you  let  him  out. 

This  method  will  scare  some  funny  capers 
out  of  some  dogs,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  fail  in  the  end,  and  the  longest  I  have 
ever  had  a  dog  go  without  his  food  was 
five  days.  He  came  for  it  all  right  then, 
and  worked  all  right, — and  made  a  hundred 
dollar  dog  into  one  that  later  sold  for 
three  hundred. 

The  one  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is, 
don’t  ever  pet  or  call  the  dog  to  you 
while  you  are  breaking  him  of  being  gun- 
shy.  I  have  been  with  people  who  would 
take  a  dog  out  and  shoot  over  him  and 
then  run  after  him  and  get  him  and  pet 
him.  When  you  pet  a  dog,  he  thinks  he 
has  done  the  thing  you  wanted  him  to  do, 
so  don't  pet  him  when  he  scuttles. 

In  the  case  of  the  dog  I  had  to  work 
on  five  days  I  had  a  boy  take  him  a  small 
piece  of  meat  between  feeding  times  on 
the  fourth  day — just  a  small  piece,  about 
five  ounces.  The  fifth  day  he  came  out 
and  stood  until  I  shot  twice,  then  went 
back.  The  next  day  he  staid  until  he  was 
through  eating.  You  still  have  to  be  care- 
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BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner — 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  191® 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab- 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
P^ister,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


WIREHAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFON  PUPS. 
From  best  field  trial  and  bench  winning  blood 
in  America.  Price  $50  to  $100.  L.  Predmore, 
R.  D.  1,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Coon,  fox,  wolfhounds,  pointers, 
trained  dogs.  Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamps  for 
reply.  Norman  Crawford,  Downing,  Mo. 

FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  all  ages.  Prices 
reasonable.  Trained  where  game  is  abundant.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.  (12-17) 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his 
eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed, 
urine  high  colored  and  frequently 
passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time 
you  look  at  him — eating  grass  won’t 
help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  for¬ 
mula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make 
a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for 
dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and 
those  that  are  recovering  from 
distemper  or  are  affected  with 
mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs, 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. ;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


WHITE  HAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFONS 

One  litter  whelped  May  10,  1917,  by  Marquis 
de  Merlimont  Homere’s  Trap.  As  field  dogs 
the  Sire  and  Dam  of  this  litter  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Griffons  in  the  U.  S.  today,  they 
both  possessing  more  than  ordinary  type.  Mar¬ 
quis  having  taken  winners  at  both  Boston  and 
New  York  winning  with  ease  over  Champions 
slated  for  honora.  Homere’s  Trap  is  recognized 
by  sportsmen  as  the  leading  Grouse  dog  in  this 
Country.  These  puppies  will  be  sold  only  to 
men  who  will  develop  them  as  field  dogs,  price 
$100,  up.  Two  choice  bitches  one  22  Months 
-old  Sired  by  Crappau  $200,  and  one  Sired  by 
Frock  Huttenherg  $150,  Homere’s  Trap  is  the 
Dam  of  both, 

Massachusetts  Griffon  Kennels 

Registered  Field  Dog  Stud  Book 
VINTON  W.  MASON,  Proprietor 
12  Davenport  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

FOX,  COON  AND  RABRIT  HOUNDS 

well  bred  and  broke,  also  hound  pups  from  the 
best  of  blood.  Buy  your  dogs  now  and  be  ac¬ 
quainted  when  the  season  opens.  Stamp  for 
photos  and  reply.  H.  C.  LYTLE,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  O. 


Special  To 

Canadian  Subscribers 

Canadian  Subscriptions  can  be 
entered  without  additional 
charge  for  postage. 


Present  Yearly  Rate  $1.50 
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ful  when  you  take  a  dog  you  have  just 
broken  out  in  the  field  for  the  first  time, 
for  you  will  probably  use  a  22-long  at  the 
house.  So  when  you  get  to  the  field,  when 
he  is  off  forty  yards,  shoot.  If  he  starts 
home,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  him ; 
just  go  on  as  though  you  did  not  see  him. 
He  will  not  go  far,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  will  be  back  at  your  side  before  you 
turn  around. 

Anything  not  clearly  understood  I  will 
be  glad  to  explain  more  thoroughly  to  any 
members  of  the  Forest  and  Stream  family. 

J.  P.  Parker. 


Raising 
Wolf  Dogs 

By  L.  Archer  Burton 

IT  has  been  said,  and  is  still  claimed, 
that  the  Eskimo  dog  has  wolf  in  him. 
As  I  have  never  owned  any  of  these 
dogs,  I  will  not  deny  that  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  although  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
breeder  of  Eskimo  dogs  that  wolf  blood 
was  not  mixed  in  that  breed.  But  I  do 
know  that  the  rearing  or  breeding  of  real 
wolf  dogs  is  anything  but  a  hard  matter. 
It  is  realy  only  a  matter  of  owning  a  wolf 
and  a  collie  bitch. 

I  have  several  wolves,  which  I  keep 
either  on  chains  or  penned.  They  have 
ample  chance  to  play  with  and  get  used  to 
my  dogs.  And  this  is  important  in  their 
breeding,  as  to  place  a  dog  with  a  wolf 
without  their  being  acquainted  with  each 
other,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  dog.  For 
wolves  are  bad  actors,  and  with  one  snap 
at  a  dog  they  can  disembowel  him. 

Another  important  matter  is  to  breed  to 
a  dog  with  erect  ears,  or  partly  so,  as  in 
the  collie ;  and  in  this  case  you  get  a  dog 
that  resembles  the  wolf  very  much.  Per¬ 
haps  the  biggest  mistake  I  ever  made  was 
in  crossing  a  male  wolf  with  a  bitch 
pointer.  The  pups  were  wolves  as  far  as 
body  and  tail  went,  but  they  all  had  lop 
ears.  Of  the  litter  I  kept  one.  He  was 
about  the  most  faithful  dog  I  ever  owned, 
but  every  other  dog  in  town  despised  him. 
His  last  fight  ended  —  as  I  afterward 
found  out — in  his  cleaning  out  seven  dogs. 
After  the  scrap,  he  left  the  town  and  went 
across  the  lake,  and  the  only  way  I  could 
locate  him  was  by  the  howl  he  gave  vent 
to  there  every  night.  Then  after  a  few 
days  he  returned — without  a  scratch.  I 
had  expected  to  find  him  chewed  up  so  I 
would  have  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 
I  finally  gave  him  away  for  family  use,  as 
he  loved  children  and  would  not  harm  a 
soul. 

Wolf  dogs  make  very  good  hunters,  and 
they  dislike  wolves.  Their  scent  naturally 
is  most  keen,  for  watch  dogs  they  have  no 
superior,  and  they  are  very  tough.  For 
anyone  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping, 
I  would  certainly  recommend  the  wolf  dog. 

Every  pup  in  a  litter  doesn’t  always  turn 
out  worthy  of  keeping,  for  some  will  de¬ 
stroy  poultry  or  sheep.  Of  course  in  these 
cases  the  pups  take  after  the  w.olf — the 
better  one  after  their  mother. 


CONDITION  ALWAYS  COUNTS  POINTS  IN  THE  SHOW  RING 


Hard  Condition,  Alertness, 
Bright  Eye,  Good  Coat 
and  Upright  Bea  ing 


are  what  a  Judge 
looks  for  as  well 
as  the  standard 
points  of  the 
breed.  Whether 
your  dog  has  or 
lacks  these  good 
qualities  res 

entirely  with  you,  as  it  is  simply  a  question 
diet.  What  he  requires  is  a  food  which  supplies 
the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment,  a  food 
composed  of  the  purest  and  most  wholesome 
ingredients  and  one  which  can  he  relied  upon 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results.  Such  are 

SPRATT’S 

Malt  &  Cod  Liver  Oil 

DOG  CAKES 

WHICH  CONTAIN  THE  SAME  INGREDIENTS  *AS  OUR  “MEAT  FIBRINE’’  CAKES  with 
the  addition  of  Malt  (the  vital  elements  of  which  are  so  valuable  as  a  frame-builder) 
and  the  strengthening  and  feeding  properties  of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Furthermore,  these 
Dog  Cakes  are  excellent  as  a  safe-guard  against  sterility. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  on  Dog  Feeding. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J.;  SAN  FRANCISCO;  ST.  LOUIS;  CLEVELAND;  MONTREAL. 


Gregmore  Farm  Kennels 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TRY  OUT 
YOUR  FIELD  TRIAL  PROSPECTS 

or  thoroughly  train  your  shooting  dogs. 
We  have  the  birds  to  work  on  and  the 
country  to  train  over.  Send  us  your 
dogs  and  we  will  convince  you  that  you 
and  your  dog  have  received  honest 
treatment.  KNEEDLER  &  UTER- 
MANN,  Hutton  Valley,  Mo. 

Use  Perfection  Dog  Food 
At  Our  Expense 

Send  $4.00  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and 
if  not  the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your 
money  will  be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  re¬ 
turn  freight.  Cooked,  ready  to  feed;  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration — feeding  instructions  sent  with 
each  shipment.  Order  to-day 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  C0„  Dept.  K 
165  Gladstone  Ave. ,  Detroit,  Mich  ,  Factory,  Battle  Creek 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

M1DDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 
offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


Hounds,  Hounds,  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  coon,  fox  or 
rabbit  hound  broke  to  gun  and  field.  Fox, 
coon  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  from  the  best  of 
blood  and  broke  stock,  $5.00  each.  Buy  your 
dog  now  and  know  him  when  the  season 
opens.  Stamp  for  reply  and  photos.  H.  C. 
Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  0. 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


•  Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 
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Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
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H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Quality  Ammunition 


QMJCCESS  at  the  traps  and  in 
the  field  is  so  common  a  thing 
when  the  (P)  Brand  is  used  that 
expert  sportsmen  everywhere  in¬ 
sist  on  Peters  because  it  is  an  aid 
to  good  results.  Stock  up  with 
Peters  Shells  and  Cartridges 

For  Yow*  Fall  Hunt 

and  you  will  be  absolutely  sure 
that  your  ammunition  is  all  right 

At  the  Eastern  Handicap  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  June  20-22  four 
big  victories  were  scored  with  reg¬ 
ular  factory  loaded  Peters  “steel 
where  steel  belongs”  shells. 

F.  A.  Johnson,  18  yards,  won 
the  Preliminary  Handicap  (96  ex 
100)  and  Fred  Plum,  Hartford 
Special  (98  ex  100).  Lester  Ger¬ 
man  won  High  General  Average, 
all  targets  634  ex  650  and  Fred 
Plum  High  Amateur  Average,  All 
Registered  Events  541  ex  580,  in¬ 
cluding  200 — 22  yd.  targets  and  30 
doubles. 

Good  ammunition  always  is  necessary  for 
good  shooting.  Therefore  use  ®  Brand. 

The  Peters  Cartridge  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Branches: 

New  York  New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 
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REMINGTON 

UMC 


When  a  Covey  Flushes  with  a  Y7hir-r-r 
f  at  Your  Feet — 

or  tke  trap  toy  rings  in  an  unexpected  an  gU  on 
W  you — it  s  a  moment  to  make  a  man  g’lad  of  tke 
“Speed  Skells''  in  tis  g’un- — Remington  UMC 
steel  lined  smokeless  skells. 

Sportsmen  everywhere  are  noting  the  consistently 
satisfactory  shooting  results  achieved  every  day  with 
'Arrow  and  “Nitro  Club”  shells  at  traps  and  afield. 
There  are  thousands  of  good  old  guns  and  new  that 
mean  much  more  to  their  owners  since  the  change  from 
ordinary  shells  to  Remington  UMC. 

The  steel  lining  makes  the  main  difference.  It 
grips  the  powder  and  keeps  all  the  drive  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  right  behind  the  charge — the  fastest  shot  shells  in 
the  world. 

You  11  find  the  Remington  U1VTC  Arrow  and 
"Nitro  Club  smokeless  shells  and  the  “New  Club” 
Hack  fiowder  shells  at  Sportsmen  s  Headquarters  in 
every  town —  the  dealer  who  displays  the  Red  Ball 
JVLarh  of  Remington  UFdC. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


SPECIAL  MONEY-SAVING  OFFER 

Anyone  subscribing  now  to  Forest  and  Stream  can  order  any  one  of  the  four  books  at  half  price. 

This  insures  a  splendid  money-saving  opportunity.  The  single  copy  price  of  Forest  and  Stream 
is  20c.  The  present  yearly  subscription  rate  is  $1.50.  This  will  shortly  be  advanced  to  $2.00. 

By  taking  advantage  of  our  offer  now  you  can  obtain  a  yearly  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  the  “Airedale”  or  “Modern  Breaking”  or  “Guncraft,”  for  $2.00.  A  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Forest  and  Stream,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  “Amateur  Dog  Book,”  $175. 

— - - — - - Address  all  orders  to - - 

FOREST  &  STREAM 

9  EAST  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  BOOK  FOR  ALL  AMATEUR  OWNERS 


CONTENTS 

CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sleeping  quarters  and  kennel-Bedding-Feeding- 
Watering-Washing-Exercise— Grooming. 

TRAINING 

Effects  of  training— Training  age-Training  methods 
-Rewards  and  punishments-Teaching  tiame-House 
breaking-Minding  whistle— To-ho-Drop-Heel-Guard- 
Staying  out  of  doors-Carrying-Fetching  boots. 

RETRIEVING 

Best  breeds  for  retrievers-Faults-Methods  of  training- 
searching  by  scent-Trailing-Guided  bv  hand-Water 
dogs— Overcoming  fear  of  water-Retrieving  from  water- 
I.ife-saving  dogs-Fetching  a  boat-Diving. 

TRICK  DOGS 

Best  breeds-Selecting  tricks— Shake  hands-Sitting  up- 
Shutting  door-Opening  door-Walking  erect-Dancing- 
Jumping-Jumping  Rope— Speaking-Dead 
dog-Bringing  his  tail-Climbing  a  lad- 
der-Sneezing-Singing-Standing  on  fore¬ 
legs. 

GUARD  AND  WATCH  DOG 

Best  breeds— How  taught— Personal  guards 

diseases  of  dogs 

Determining  the  disease— Care,  Diet  and  Nursing- 
Distemper— Worms— Tapeworms  —  Chorea— Coughs— 

^Diseases  of  the  eye-Goiter-Indigestion-Consti 
^pation— Diarrhea— Mange— Eczema— Fits— Warts 
Canker  of  the  ear. 

Price,  cartridge  board  cover, 

50  cents. 


Four  Great  Books  for  Sportsmen 


Those  who  desire  to  train 
their  dogs  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  either  as  com¬ 
panions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of 
general  training,  retrieving, 
swimming  and  diving,  and 
work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  par¬ 
tridges,  etc. 

There  are  Important  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  tire  laws  of  breeding,  ken¬ 
nel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases 
and  treatment  and  many  hints  and 
instructions  of  great  value  to 
breeders  and  owners.  Price,  in 
cartridge  board  cover.  $1.00. 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting 
work  covers  the  history,  breeding 
and  training  of  these  useful  dogs. 
It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject. 


GUNCRAFT 

By  Wm.  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has 
been  covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting,  gun  fit¬ 
ting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision  and 
other  important  questions  have  been  treated 
in  a  way'  that  will  enable  either  the  expert  or  the  amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting  with  a  gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide  upon  one 
that  does.  The  secret  of  success  in  trap  shooting  as  well  as  the  peculi¬ 
arities  in  flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe, 
the  woodcock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the 
duck  family  are  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
described  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shoot¬ 
ing.  Cartridge  hoard  cover,  $1.00. 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  and  the  important 
lessons  are  illustrated  by  photographs 
from  life.  It  is  a  book  well  calculated 
to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trainer  and  handler. 


There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of 
Training,  Setters  vs.  Pointers,  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen¬ 
clature,  Training  Implement,  Know  Thy¬ 
self,  First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking, 
Pointing  Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging,  Re¬ 
trieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and 
Vices,  Conditioning  Dofi’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Os- 
thaus  paintings.  Price,  cartridge  hoard 
cover,  $1.00. 
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Books  for  Sportsmen 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  PRESENTS  A  CHOICE 
SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  AND  AUTHORITA¬ 
TIVE  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 


PRICES  ON  ALL  BOOKS  INCLUDES  DELIVERY  CHARGES 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 


A  New  Edition  of 

NESSMUK’S  “Woodcraft” 

The  one  real  big  popular  “How  Book”  of  Outdoor  Life  will 
be  published  about  October  1st,  price  $1.00  (no  advance) 

Reserve  Your  Copy  Now 

FOREST  &  STREAM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  Nine  East  Fortieth  Street,  New^York  City 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA 


This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of  fort} 
plates,  measuring  gVA  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by  J 
L.  Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F. 'Denton.  Sportsmer 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  the  cheap  and  fanciful 
chromos  so  frequently  circulated,  will  delight  in  this  supert 
collection  of  modern  sporting  art. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing, 
and  make  most  suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library, 
den,  or  any  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  Our  Special  Price  $2.00 


THE  CAMPERS  OWN  BOOK 

Written  By  Experts 

This  splendid,  authoritative  volume,  every  line  of  which  is  written 
by  experts,  consists  of  194  pages  and  15  handsome,  full  page  illustrations 
and  charts. 

Its  contents  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  camping 
and  camp  life,  and  the  following  special  contributions: 

Horse  Sense”  in  the  Woods . By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Comfort  in  Camps . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

Suggestions  for  the  Sportsman’s  Outfit...  By  A.  K.  P.  Hardey  and 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 

Canoes  and  Canoeing . By  Edward  Breck 

What  To  Do  If  Lost . By  Frank  A.  Bates 

The  Black  Bass  and  His  Ways . By  Tarleton  Bean 

Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Field  Taxidermy  (with  charts) . By  J.  W.  Edward 

Pointers  for  Anglers . By  Chas.  Bradford 

Photographic  Hints . By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

Don’t  fail  to  send  immediately  for  a  copy  of  this  handy  volume. 
It  will  surely  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  $2.00  hook  pub¬ 
lished,  and  as  the  supply  is  limited,  we  recommend  that  you  send 
in  your  order  immediately. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST 


Dumb  Sell  of  Brookfield,  John  Taintor 

Foote  . $1.35 

The  Book  of  Eagles,  John  Taintor  Foote  .60 

Out  of  Doors,  Emerson  Hough .  1.35 

Let  Us  Go  Afield,  Emerson  Hough . 1.35 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Habits  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  Eugene  McCarthy  .  1.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Library 

Edition  .  3.75 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Pocket 

Edition  .  4.25 

Bird-Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Our  Common  Birds,  Frank  M.  Chap¬ 
man  .  2.25 

Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  2.75 

Vacation  Camping  for  Girls,  Jeannette 
Marks  .  1.10 


The  Story  of  the  Trapper,  A.  C.  Laut..  1.40 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies,  John 
Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford . .  2.50 

Insect  Life,  John  Henry  Comstock .  2.00 

The  Book  of  Forestry,  F.  F.  Moon . 2.00 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  in  Disease, 

Wesley  Mills,  M.D .  2.60 

Art  of  Taxidermy,  John  Rowley .  2.25 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, 

Frank  M.  Chapman  .  3.25 

Through  Central  Africa,  James  Barnes..  4.00 

Big  Game  of  Africa,  R.  Tjader .  3.50 

Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 

Hunter,  Mishack  Browning  .  1.50 

Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in 

America,  Henry  Chase  .  1.25 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,  A.  Radcliffe 

Dugmore  .  2.00 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  51.  K. 
Hutton  .  3.50 


Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds 

E.  Torday  .  ’ 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa,  C,  H 

Stignand  . 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wiidnerness 

Road,  H.  A.  Bruce  . 

Complete  Science  of  Fly  Fishing  and 

Spinning,  Fred  G.  Shaw  . 

True  Stories  of  Great  Americans: 

Davy  Crockett  . 

Daniel  Boone  . ...!!!. 

Sam  Houston  . !!'.'.!!!! 

Geo.  S.  Bryan  . 

Hunting  Camps  in  Woods  and  Wilder¬ 
ness,  H.  Heskith  Prichard . 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  Jessie  H. 

Bancroft  and  W m.  Dean  Pulvermacher. 
The  Way  to  Study  Birds,  John  Dryden 
Kuser  . 


3.50 


2.50 

1.50 

6.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

4.00 

1.50 

1.50 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Department.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  any  book 
not  listed  we  will  gladly  quote  you  a  price  that  in  many  cases  will  be  a  money  saver.  This  is  a  real  Book  Service 
book  desired  STREAM  readers,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  reader  with  information  pertaining  to  any 

Address  FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Your  Boy 
Should 
Know  How! 

Shooting  for  Boys 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins 

Author  of  “Manual  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy/’  etc. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  the  boy 
who  is  fascinated  with  guns  and 
their  mechanism — and  what  red- 
blooded  boy  is  not? — for  the  boy 
who  wants  to  be  a  dead  shot  like 
unto  Daniel  Boone  and  Buffalo  Bill ! 
The  author  believes  that  every  boy 
ougnt  to  be  a  shooter  and  that  shoot¬ 
ing  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world. 
He  says  to  the  boys:  “If  you  will 
learn  to  shoot  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  book,  you  will  be 
so  prepared  that  should  you  ever  be 
called  upon  to  protect  your  life,  your 
home  or  your  flag  you  will  be  able  to 
give  a  pretty  good  account  of  your¬ 
self.” 

An  Illustrated  Hand  Book 

“Shooting  for  Boys”  is  not  a  hunting  book, 
but  one  instructing  the  boy  how  to  attain 
good  markmanship.  An  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  various  old-time  weapons  is 
given  as  an  introduction  to  the  modern 
gun,  which  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
all  its  various  forms.  This  presentation 
of  the  guns  adapted  especially  to  the  boy’s 
use  is  supplemented  with  much  valuable 
and  detailed  instruction,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  shoot  correctly  and  accurately. 
Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  target  range  and  for  the  formation 
of  shooting  clubs  for  boys.  Dr.  C.  Ward 
Crampton,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
New  York  Public  Schools,  says  of  it:  “It 
is  a  useful  and  readable  handbook.” 

12  mo.  Bound  in  cloth.  Sixty  illustra¬ 
tion*.  fl  .60  net.  Postage  10  cents 
extra. 


SPECIAL 

Forest  &  Stream 

Book  Department 

will  fill  your  order  for  $1.60  postage  pre¬ 
paid. 
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“A  BOOK  DEAR  TO  ALL  RIFLE  SHOTS” 
— Butte  Daily  Post 


Just  Off  the  Press 


I  Practical  Exterior  Ballistics 
for  Hunters  and  Riflemen 

VOLUME  1,  OF 

“The  Modern  Rifle” 

BY 

J.  R.  BEVIS,  Ph.  D. 

Formerly  with  Remington  U.  M.  C.  Co. 

AND  | 

JNO.  A.  DONOVAN,  M.  D.  | 

Member  of  the  1910-1911  N.  R.  A. 
lndooi  Championship  Team 

Volume  i  fills  the  long-felt  want  | 
of  every  HUNTER  and  RIFLE-  | 
MAN  for  a  simple,  practical  and  | 
complete  text  book  on  Exterior  | 
Ballistics  in  a  handy  pocket  size,  j 
Up  to  the  minute  ballistic  tables  | 
and  formulas  illustrated  with  a  | 
problem  of  practical  use  that  arises  § 
daily  in  the  experience  of  every  j 
hunter  and  marksman.  | 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  | 
are — The  Drop  of  the  Bullet;  Defi-  | 
nitions  of  Terms;  Recoil;  Velocity,  | 
Energy,  Time  of  Flight  and  Height  j 
|  of  Trajectory  at  Any  Point;  The  | 
Ballistic  Coefficient  and  Coefficient  1 
of  Form;  Shape  of  the  Ideal  Bullet;  | 
Comparative  Efficiency;  The  | 
Chronograph  and  Its  Use;  The  | 
Influence  of  Temperature,  Weight  | 
of  Powder,  Weight  of  Bullet  and  | 
Length  of  Barrel  Upon  Velocity;  § 
The  Danger  Zone  and  Point  Blank  | 

Range  (so-called) ;  The  Change  of  j 
Altitude,  Temperature  and  Hu-  | 
midity  on  Velocity  and  Energy;  j 
Winds  and  Rules  for  Correction;  j 
Drift;  Angle  of  Departure,  Jump,  | 
Graduation  of  Sight;  Cant  and  Its  1 
Importance;  Holding  Over  Game  1 
or  Target;  Tables  of  Ballistics  of  | 
Cartridges;  and  Ingalls’  Ballistics  | 
Tables  From  Artillery  Circular  M,  | 
which  is  now  out  of  print;  an<3  1 
Complete  Index.  j 

Capt.  G.  A.  Wildrick,  Army  War  | 
College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

“You  have  accomplished  what  no  | 
one  else  has  accomplished,  the  | 
rather  difficult  effort  of  interpreting  | 
the  subject  from  the  “highbrow”  | 
works  and  presenting  the  essentials  | 
in  a  clear,  concise,  simple,  and  | 
complete  working  form.  Your  | 
book  accomplishes  the  very  valu-  | 
able  educational  service  of  bring-  § 
ing  the  subject  to  the  average  | 
man,  and  fills  a  distinct  place  in  j 
gunnery  literature.” 


200  pages,  illustrated;  doth,  $1.25  postpaid.  § 
10  or  more  to  dubs,  $1.00  postpaid. 


BEVIS  &  DONOVAN 

607  Phosnix  Bldg.,  Butte,  Montana  | 
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AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find'  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pjire 
ornithology.” — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph  for 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  .  .  . 

with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  .  The  book  will  be 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.” — Sun,  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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What  a 
wonderful 
Christmas 
Present  this 
would  be! 

Here  are  five  of  the  finest  rods  and 
reels  ever  produced  by  one  of  the 
world's  most  successful  fishing  tackle 
manufacturers.  The  most  fastidious 
angler  could  not  wish  for  a  finer  outfit. 

Reading  from  the  top  down  the  first  is  y 
‘Bristol”  No.  11  “all-purpose”  rod  known 
all  over  the  world  ;  price  $4.  50  to  $6.25.  The 
reel  is  a  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  5,  powerful, 
quadruple  multiplier,  gear  -  balanced  handle, 
click  and  drag,  very  reliable;  price  $15.00. 

The  second  is  a  “Bristol”  No.  33  light,  short 
bait  casting  rod,  very  popular;  price  $12.00.  The 
reel  is  a  No.  25  Meek  Blue  Grass  “quick-demount¬ 
able”  ;  price  $10.00. 

The  third  is  a  “Bristol”  De  Luxe  bait  casting  rod, 
silk  wound,  waterproofed,  exquisitely  finished,  full  jew¬ 
eled  agate  mountings,  extra  tip  with  agate;  in  glove 
leather  silk-lined  washable  case;  price  $25.00.  The  reel  ts 
a  No.  3  Meek  Tournament  Casting,  full  jeweled  with  cork 
wood  arbor;  price  $33.00. 

The  fourth  is  a  “Bristol”  No.  8  —  10  ft.  fly  rod,  $4.50  to 
$6.25.  The  reel  is  a  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  33;  price  $7.  50. 

The  fifth  is  a  “Bristol”  De  Luxe  fly  rod,  silk  wound,  water 
proofed,  extra  tip  with  agate  guides;  in  washable  glove  leather  silk- 
lined  case;  price  $25.00.  The  reel  is  a  Meek  No.  2,  jeweled  pivor 
bearings;  price  $32.00. 

This  outfit  at  $172. 00  can  be  had  of  your  sporting  goods  dealer. 

What  a  wonderful  Christmas  present  this  would  be! 

If  your  dealer  does  not  seem  interested  in  getting  this  outfit  for  you, 
we  will  supply  you  by  mail  at  no  extra  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  “Bristol”  and  Meek  Catalogues. 

The  beautiful  “  Bristol"  1918  Art  Calendar  is  ready — the  subject 
this  year  is  especially  attractive.  Sent  only  on  receipt  of  15c. 

THE  HORTON  MFC.  GO. 

M  HORTON  STREET  BRISTOL.  CONN. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch :  Phil  B.  Bfkkart  Co.,  717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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THE  GREAT  SURF-CASTING  TOURNAMENT 

NOWHERE  ELSE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD  CAN  SUCH  WON¬ 
DERFUL  WORK  WITH  ROD  AND  REEL  BE  WITNESSED 

By  LEONARD  HULIT 


TOURNAMENT  casting  in  club  events 
has  become  a  most  entrancing  and 
eagerly  awaited  affair  along  the  en¬ 
tire  coast.  Rivalry  is  keen  and  the  prizes 
offered  of  great  value.  From  each  of  the 
different  fishing  clubs  teams  are  selected 
and  their  performances  are  backed  up  in 
anticipation  Dy  the  factions  of  which  they 
are  representative. 

It  is  no  boast  to  claim  that  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  entire  world  can 
such  perfect  work  with  rod  and  reel 
be  witnessed  as  in  these 
events.  Men  with  brawn 
and  athletic  spring  have 
been  practicing  month  by 
month  for  the  eventful  day, 
each  one  anxious  to  further 
the  interests  of  his  home 
team  as  well  as  to  catch  the 
halo  of  glory  which  rests 
with  the  conqueror  of  space 
with  the  darting  lead.  If  I 
rightly  recall,  the  Liberty 
Island  Fishing  Club  was 
the  first  to  hold  these 
events,  and  I  somewhere 
have  the  records  of  their 
first  contest,  the  first  prize 
— a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece 
— being  won  on  a  cast  inside 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  So  rapidly  and  per¬ 
sistently  has  the  sport  pro¬ 
gressed  that  now  a  cast  of 
400  feet  is  not  unusual.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  cast  ever 
made  was  by  Mr.  Charles 
Elingshauser  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Beach  Club  at  Ocean 
City,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday, 

August  18th,  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  was  established  again 
with  a  cast  of  426  feet  6 
inches.  This  marvelous  per¬ 
formance  was  supplemented 
by  casts  of  415  feet  and  417 


feet  respectively.  No  one  who  has  not 
witnessed  such  a  feat  has  any  conception 
of  the  wonderful  finesse  necessary  to  its 
accomplishment,  the  delicate  thumbing  of 
the  reel  as  the  line  is  paid  out  must  be  as 
accurate  as  perfection  itself.  No  fraction 


of  a  grain  of  pressure  too  much  can  be 
given  nor  can  the  thumb  be  released  en¬ 
tirely  for  any  fraction  of  a  second  else  the 
line  may  overrun  and  tangling  ensue, — all 
must  be  done  with  absolute  precision  and 
timing.  Neither  can  such  results  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  ordinary  rods  and  reels;  it  is 
only  from  the  finest  possible  product  of 
the  tackle  maker  that  scores  as  recorded 
are  to  be  had.  The  reels  used  are 
marvels  of  delicacy  and  precision  of 
action,  specially  constructed  for  this 
work  and  are  as  finely  ad¬ 
justed  as  a  chronometer, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  man¬ 
ufacturer,  are  made  with  no 
front  cross  bar,  thus  doing 
away  with  any  possible 
friction  as  the  line  passes 
out.  Rods  are  also  special¬ 
ly  constructed  for  this  work 
and  are  calibered  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  possible 
spring  with  just  enough 
backbone  to  withstand  the 
terrible  snap  and  strain  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 
While  some  use  the  green- 
heart  rod,  the  majority  are 
made  from  split  bamboo — 
which  is  more  resilient  and 
is  lighter  in  weight.  To 
make  all  more  attractive 
many  have  the  rod  wrapped 
with  highly  colored  silk 
completely  covering  it  and 
then  coated  with  trans¬ 
parent  varnish  making  a 
finish  of  the  most  beautiful 
kind.  Of  course  all  such 
rods  are  finished  with  the 
finest  of  agate  mountings 
set  in  German  silver;  one 
innovation  the  present  sea¬ 
son  is  a  rod  mounted  in 
gold  throughout. 

The  Ocean  City  Club  has 
given  a  beautiful  silver  cup 
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Dr.  A.  W.  Flavel 


A.  W.  Flavel,  Roy 
C.  James,  H.  C. 
Fisher,  Harry  W. 
Metz,  Chas.  K. 
Savage,  Chas.  O. 
Perry,  W.  H. 
Scott,  E.  C.  Burtis, 
Chas.  H.  Wells, 
E.  E.  Davis,  John 
V  o  g  1  e  r  ,  J.  G. 
Young,  J.  N.  En¬ 
nis,  R.  H.  Cor¬ 
son. 

In  the  main  event  Chas.  Elingshauser 
did  not  sustain  the  record  which  he  had 
previously  made,  his  best  was  380  feet  3 
inches,  which  however  won  out.  The 
weather  conditions  however  was  not  as 
favorable  as  the  day  in  which  he  made  his 
record  cast  up  to  that  time.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  great  performance  and  has  been 
under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Carleton  Simon, 
a  past  world’s  record  holder.  Weather 
conditions  play  a  most  important  part  in 
this  work  and  wind  materially  retards  or 
assists  as  its  direction  and  velocity  are  fa¬ 
vorable  or  otherwise.  On  the  day  of  the 
event  the  wind  was  from  the  direction  of 
the  cast,  or  in  other  words  was  blowing 
directly  in  the  caster’s  faces;  while  not 
heavy  stdl  there  was  enough  to  hold  the 
lead  back  somewhat  by  pressure  on  the 
long  trail  of  line  in  the  air. 

Eight  of  the  best  surf  casters  in  the 
world  took  part  in  the  tournament,  four  of 
whom  have  at  some  time  within  the  past 
five  years  held  the  world’s  record.  Edward 
Davis,  a  former  record  holder,  failed  to 
place  in  any  event.  Besides  winning  the 
event  for  longest  cast  out  of  five  trials, 


as  a  perpetual  challenge  offering.  It  con¬ 
tains  220  ounces  of  refined  silver,  stands 
36  inches  high  and  is  a  most  beautiful 
work  of  art;  its  cost  was  $1,000,  and  it  is 
a  trophy  eagerly  sought  for.  It  has  been 
won  by  the  Asbury  Park  Club  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  is  on  display  throughout  the 
fishing  season  at  the  club  house.  This  is 
of  course  a  special  event  and  does  not 
enter  into  the  tournament  proper,  which 
consists  of  accuracy,  distance,  and  lane 
events  giving  all  a  chance  in  competition, 
as  distance  events  can  be  won  only  by  the 
most  expert  handlers  of  the  rod.  In  the 
lane  events  the  lines  are  set  both  parallel 
and  V  shape  with  the  apex  at  the  caster’s 
feet.  This  really  looks  an  easy  system  to 
beat  out,  but  trial  soon  convinces  that  there 
is  some  accuracy  to  be  brought  into  play. 

The  eleventh  annual  tournament  was 
held  at  Asbury  Park  Athletic  field  August 
4th  under  .direction  of  the  following  com¬ 
mittee:  Nelson  J.  Schoen,  chairman,  John 
E.  Clayton.  H.  J.  Comegys,  Howard  Kane, 
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In  casting  for  distance  record  only,  it 
was  long  a  question  if  the  350  feet  mark 
would  ever  be  attained.  When  that  was 
accomplished  then  the  400  feet  idea  sprung 
up,  again  and  again  that  goal  was  tried  for 
with  results  which  seemed  to  baffle  the 
spirit,  yet  like  all  endeavors  which  are 
given  honest,  hard  tryouts  that  has  more 
than  accomplished  and  the  great  distance 
of  426  feet  attained.  Just  what  the  pos¬ 
sible  limit  of  casting  will  prove  to  be  is 
at  this  writing  mere  conjecture.  But  it 
would  seem  to  be  at  or  near  the  high  mark 
of  perfection  now. 


Elingshauser  won  the  average  accuracy 
event,  making  three  casts  with  4  ounce 
lead. 

EVENT  NO.  ONE — CLUB  MEMBERS  ONLY. 

The  best  average  of  five  casts  in  a  lane 
thirty  (30)  feet  wide  using  3  or  4  ounce 
leads.  Won  by  Dr.  Carleton  Simon — 959 
feet  gx/2  inches. 

EVENT  NO.  ■  TWO - CLUB  MEMBERS  ONLY. 

Accuracy,  three  casts  at  a  stake  140  feet 
distant  from  the  starting  line,  nearest  cast 
only  to  be  recorded.  Won  by  Dr.  Carleton 
Simon — 2  feet  7  inches. 

EVENT  NO.  THREE — OPEN  TO  ALL. 

The  best  average  of  five  casts  in  a  V 
shaped  court,  caster  standing  at  apex,  said 
court  30  feet  wide  at  100  feet,  60  feet  wide 
at  200  feet,  90  feet  wide  at  300  feet,  120 
feet  at  400  feet,  3  or  4  ounce  leads.  Won 
by  John  E.  Clayton — 1,636  feet  11  inches. 

EVENT  NO.  FOUR — OPEN  TO  ALL. 

Longest  individual  cast  in  open  field,  5 
casts  allowed  each  contestant,  3  or  4  ounce 
leads.  Won  by  Chas.  Elingshauser— 371 
feet  7  inches. 

EVENT  NO.  FIVE — OPEN  TO  ALL.  E.  C.  Burtis 

Accuracy  long-distance  casting,  average 
of  three  casts  with  3  or  4  ounce  leads.  Won  by  Chas.  Elingshauser 
1,001  feet. 

EVENT  NO.  SIX — OPEN  FOR  LADIES  ONLY. 

Best  average  of  5  casts  in  open  field  3  or  4  ounce  leads.  Won  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Gallaher — 783  feet  yYi  inches.  _  . 

These  tournaments  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
Surf  Angling  Clubs  and  are  worked  out  under  the  most  exacting  re¬ 
quirements,  and  measurements  are  of  the  most  accurate  kind.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tournament  results  are  rarely  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  very  highest  skill,  as  the  courts  and  lanes  are  laid  out 
days  in  advance  of  the  event  and  the  casting  must  be  done  from 
established  points  no  matter  from  which  direction  the  wind  may  be 
blowing  at  the  time,  frequently  causing  tangled  lines  from  overrun, 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  face  of  the  operator. 
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Miss  Eleanor  Gallaher 


Midland  Beach  Club 

B.  M.  Kurtz  (left) 
John  Shaw 
Sydney  Rice 
Harry  Untide 
Chas.  Elingshauser 
Dr.  Carleton  Simon 


Asbury  Park  Team 
Howard  Kane  (left)  —  Chas.  H.  Wells 
Edward  E.  Davis  —  John  C.  Clayton 
Assada  J.  Sahdala 

Ocean  City  Club 
H.  Stillwagon  (left) 

C.  Hungerford 
Frank  Campion,  Capt. 

Dr.  Simon  —  H.  H.  Boyd 
Clarence  Brush 
Charles  J.  Maginnes 
Dr.  Weston 
Dr.  J.  W.  Pinkham 
Clarence  Holgate 


Winner  of  the  Event 
for  Ladies 
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In  Center 

Dr.  A.  W.  Flavel  (left) 

E.  C.  Burtis  (seated) 

A.  J.  Sahdala  (foot  on  seat) 
Nelson  J.  Schoen  at  table) 

At  Extreme  Right 
Assada  J.  Sahdala 


The  first  Casting  Record  on  officially 
measured  courts  was  held  in  1909  by 
Waldo  E.  Rice,  distance  305  feet  flat. 
In  1910  this  record  was  beaten  by  William 
J.  Moran,  distance  314  feet  10  inches.  In 
June,  1914,  Dr.  Carleton  Simon,  at  Mid¬ 
land  Beach,  made  a  new  record  of  322 
feet  6  inches.  On  August  1,  1914,  John 
E.  Clayton  passed  this  mark  by  throwing 
the  lead  348  feet  flat.  At  the  Ocean  City 
Tournament  a  few  days  later  Dr.  Simon 
again  beat  all  records  by  laying  out  349 
feet  6  inches.  At  Asbury  Park,  August  7, 
1915,  Simon  again  broke  the  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  with  379  feet  8  inches. 


Dr.  Simon’s  record  was  broken  no  less 
than  five  times  at  the  tournament  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Fishing  Club,  August  5, 
1916.  E.  E.  Davis  was  the  first  with  380 
feet  8  inches;  on  his  next  cast  Davis  did 
384  feet  2  inches.  Then  Charles  Elings- 
hauser  of  the  Midland  Beach  Fishing 
Club  went  to  the  front  with  384  feet 
10  inches.  In  the  next  event  Davis 
came  back  with  388  feet  11  inches 
and  392  feet  3  inches,  the  latter  being  the 
present  world’s  mark.  A  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord  of  383  feet  7  4/5  inches  average  of 
five  casts  was  made  by  Charles  Elings- 
hauser  at  the  Belmar  Fishing  Club  tour¬ 
nament  August  19,  1916.  At  Ocean  City, 
N.  J.,  August  12,  1916,  the  Asbury  Park 
Team,  consisting  of  E.  E.  Davis,  H.  Kain, 
A.  J.  Sahdala,  C.  H.  Wells,  and  J.  E.  Clay¬ 
ton,  captured  the  $1,000  Ocean  City  Cup, 
the  classic  of  the  surf-casting  world,  with¬ 
out  having  a  single  broken  line. 

These  records  have  been  made  with  rods 
of  various  makes  and  most  of  them  with 
Meisselbach  and  Vom  Hofe  reels,  but  it 
is  particularly  remarkable  that  all  records 
have  been  made  with  Ashaway  lines. 
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THE  GHOST-GOAT  OF  HOODOO  CANYON 

NEWTON  NEWKIRK  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCES  WITH  A 
GHOST-GOAT  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 


PARALLELING  the  main  line  oi  the 
C.  P.  R.,  in  its  descent  beyond  the 
Canadian  Rockies’  watershed,  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  the  Kicking  Horse  River 
kicks  itself  down  the  grade  westward. 

At  an  isolated  point  on  the  railway  here¬ 
abouts  is  a  little  red  building  close  beside 
the  track.  This  red  building  is  perhaps  15 


The  Hermit  of  Leanchoil  gave  Billy  and 
me  a  joyous  welcome  when  we  rode  in 


feet  square,  of  only  one  story  and  two 
rooms.  On  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
building  in  big,  white  letters,  which  can  be 
read  by  the  nude  eye  for  half  a  mile,  is 
the  word,  “Leanchoil” — which  means  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  to  me.  This  is  not  a  sta¬ 
tion — it  is  merely  a  telegrapher’s  coop,  but 
the  C.  P.  R.,  had  to  call  it  something.  I’d 
have  called  it  “Lonesome  Box”  if  I’d  been 
running  the  christening! 

Inside  the  red  shack  is  a  human  being. 
He  sleeps,  cooks,  eats,  works  and  day¬ 
dreams  month  after  month  within  that  2x4 
box.  On  two  pegs  above  his  clicking  keys 
rests  a  rifle.  Sometimes  a  moose,  or  a 
grizzly,  or  a  goat,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  moun¬ 
tain  lion  tries  to  cross  the  track  at  this 
point.  Sometimes  the  animal  gets  across 
the  track  and  sometimes  it  does  not.  If 
not,  then  the  telegrapher  has  moose,  bear, 
goat,  sheep  or  lion  steak  for  supper ! 

Now  southward  from  Leanchoil  about  15 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  (unless  the  crow 
loops  the  loop  and  does  a  lot  of  side-trips 
on  the  wing)  is  the  entrance  to  Hoodoo 
Canyon  which  is  the  particular  Canyon 
where  this  tale  took  place. 

I  have  gone  to  all  the  above  trouble  to 
identify  the  exact  spot,  so  that  if  you  ever 
happen  out  that  way  and  entertain  any 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this  tale,  you  can 
verify  the  location.  In  other  words,  follow 
the  Kicking  Horse  westward  to  Leanchoil, 
turn  southward  and  travel  for  15  miles, 
then  face  eastward  and  follow  Hoodoo 
Canyon  until  you  come  to  where  everything 
I  am  going  to  relate  happened  ! 

When  Billy  McNeil  (guide)  put  the 
brakes  on  our  broncs  and  brought  the  pack- 
train  to  a  stop  at  Leanchoil,  the  telegrapher 
rushed  out  with  joy.  He  pulled  Billy 
(whom  he  knew)  off  the  lead-pony  and 
hugged  him.  Then  he  grabbed  me  and  I 
thought  he  was  gonna  kiss  me! — but  he 
didn’t.  I’m  pretty  particular  about  lettin’ 


every  strange  man  I  meet  kiss  me,  I’ll  tell 
you  those ! 

The  poor  guy  was  only  lonely,  that  was 
all.  As  he  made  a  fuss  over  us  a  slimy 
lookin’  polkadot  lizard  crawled  out  from 
under  the  shack  and  I  was  just  gonna  step 
on  it  when  he  gimme  a  push.  “Don’t  you 
hurt  my  Lizzie !”  he  says  pickin’  up  the 
lizard  and  caressing  her.  “She’s  one  of  my 
pets — ain’t  you  Lizzie?”  he  went  on.  Then 
I  began  to  appreciate  the  poor  guy’s  isola¬ 
tion  and  felt  sorry  for  him.  When  a  man 
begins  makin’  friends  with  first  cousins  of 
snakes  and  horned  toads,  I  figure  he  must 
be  some  lonely. 

It  was  past  1  P.  M.,  when  we  dragged 
ourselves  away  from  Leanchoil  and  turned 
the  heads  of  our  cayuses  southward  for 
Hoodoo  Canyon.  It  was  5  P.  M.,  and  the 
Canyon  was  in  shadow  before  we  stopped  to 
make  permanent  camp  beside  a  brook  in  the 
heart  of  the  Hoodoo.  Packs  were  unlim¬ 
bered  from  the  ponies  which  were  hobbled 
and  turned  loose  to  find  their  suppers. 
Billy  selected  a  camp-site  surrounded  by 
good  grazing.  For  the  next  hour  we  were 
so  busy  that  I  had  hardly  time  to  rubber 
up  at  the  rough-stuff  which  hemmed  in  our 
little  valley — the  snow-capped  summits  of 


Some  genius  ought  to  invent  a  non-skid 
soap  which  can  be  safely  stepped  on 


the  highest  peaks  were  yet  bathed  in  the 
dying  sun,  but  down  iu  our  snuggery  the 
mid-October  evening  zephyrs  which  came 
creeping  up  the  Canyon  were  not  uncom¬ 
fortably  cool  as  we  worked  at  pitching  the 
teepee,  chopping  wood  and  rustling  supper. 

After  darkness  fell  we  built  up  a  cheer¬ 
ful  blaze  in  the  center  of  the  teepee,  filled 
our  pipes  and  lounged  on  our  blankets  be¬ 
side  the  camp-fire  to  discuss  the  hunting 
prospect.  What  I  particularly  hankered 
for  was  an  old  rip-snorter  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat.  I  made  it  plain  to  Billy 
that  I  didn’t  come  the  distance  I  had  for 
any  average-sized  goat,  either — he  must  be 
the  grand  god-father  of  all  B.  C.  goats  with 
record  horns  and  whiskers  so  long  that  it 
would  be  apparent  he  hadn’t  had  a  shave  in 
17  years! — no  other  goats  need  apply! 

I  didn’t  have  much  hope  of  a  grizzly, 
because  we  were  not  in  a  very  good  grizzly 
country,  but  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
stumbling  on  one  of  these  monarchs  of  the 
rock-slides  and  my  mind  was  fully  made  up 
that  if  a  “griz”  got  to  steppin’  on  my  heels 


too  blamed  gay,  I  would  turn  and  rend  him 
with  my  trusty  35-automat. 

Before  turning  in  I  went  out  to  the  brook 
for  a  drink.  The  lofty  line  of  crags  and 
peaks  looked  black  and  sinister  against  the 
scarcely  less  dark  expanse  of  star-studded 
sky.  What  impressed  me  most  was  the 
ominous  silence  of  the  Canyon.  The  wind 
had  died  down  to  nothing — a  vast  hush 
hung  on  every  hand — there  seemed  no  liv¬ 
ing,  breathing  thing  in  this  silent  sepulcher, 
or,  if  there  were,  they  were  listening,  as  I 
was.  It  was  a  relief  when  from  far  up  the 
Canyon  there  came  to  my  ears  the  tiny 
starting  of  a  rock-slide — the  faint  tinkle  of 
pebbles  at  first,  then  the  heavier  bombard¬ 
ment  of  larger  rocks  dislodged  as  th$r 
bounded  down  the  mountain  side  to  find 
rest  in  the  black  depths. 

“Some  ole  goat,”  whispers  I  to  myself, 
“gettin’  up  to  turn  ’round  and  lie  down 
again,  who  didn’t  watch  his  step.  ‘Hoodoo 
Canyon’  is  right !”  Then  I  returned  to  the 
teepee  and  bunked  up. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  birds, 
but  I  guess  Billy  beat  both  the  birds  and 
me  to  it,  for  he  had  an  outside  fire  going 
and  was  making  ready  to  boil  the  coffee. 
When  I  went  over  the  brook  to  wash  my 
dirty  face,  I  laid  a  cake  of  soap  on  a  flat 
rock  beside  a  pool  and  began  rolling  up  my 
sleeves.  Just  as  I  got  ’em  rolled  up  I  in¬ 
advertantly  stepped  on  the  cake  of  soap 
with  a  wet,  slippery  mocasin,  described  a 
curve  in  the  air  and  sat  down  above  my 
belt  in  water  only  10  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point !  As  I  crawled  dripping 
from  the  pool  I  caught  site  of  Billy  doubled 
up  beside  the  fire  like  as  if  he  had  the 
cramps.  Leaking  like  a  sieve,  I  mozied 
over  to  him.  “Are  you  sick?”  says  I. 
“No,”  gasps  Billy,  “I’m  not  sick.”  “Then 
wot  are  you  crying  about?”  says  I.  “I’m 
not  cryin’  neither,”  says  he;  “I’m  laffin’.” 
“Tell  me  wot  you  are  laffin’  at  so  I  can  laff, 
too?”  says  I  very  severe.  “Ain’t  a  cake  of 
soap  the  slipperyest  durn  thing  anyhow !” 
chortles  Billy.  “Aw,  you  go  to  blazes !” 
snaps  I,  then  I  backed  up  to  the  fire  to 
get  warm.  Just  for  spite  I  resolved  not  to 
wash  my  face  until  the  next  morning. 

After  breakfast  Billy  and  I  sat  down  on 
a  log  near  camp  and,  with  our  glasses,  gave 
Hoodoo  Canyon  a  careful  going  over  for 


I  nearly  sprained  my  eye-sight  on  the  big¬ 
gest  goat  that  ever  wore  whiskers 
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game.  We  had  before  this  made  out  three 
distinct  bunches  of  goats,  but  now  the 
glasses  told  us  they  were  nothing  to  brag 
about — there  was  not  among  them  the  big 
buster  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  sticking-plaster 
I  had  come  for.  After  we  had  combed  the 
heights  for  a  spell,  Billy  gave  a  gasp  and 
exclaimed,  “Great  grandfather’s  whiskers!” 
“Well,”  says  I,  “wot’s  the  excitement?”  “I 
see,”  says  Billy  slowly,  “the  biggest,  ole  he- 
goat  that  ever  dim  a  mountain !”  “Gimme 
his  latitude  and  longitude,”  says  I,  “and  I’ll 
look  him  over.”  “I  can  make  ’im  out  with 


Below  the  narrow  shelf  along  which  we  crept 
there  were  500  feet  of  sheer  Eternity 


the  naked  eye,”  says  Billy ;  “foller  my  fin¬ 
ger,”  and  he  pointed.  Easily  a  mile  in  an 
airline  from  us  on  a  45-degree  slant  I 
made  out  a  little,  white  dot.  Then  I 
glued  the  glasses  on  Mister  Goat  and  he 
was  some  William. 

My  powerful  Goerz  seemed  to  bring  him 
close  to  the  teepee.  There  he  stood  in  all 
his  immaculate  glory  on  the  point  of  a  jut¬ 
ting  spur  overlooking  the  Canyon — a  mas¬ 
sive  cream-colored  monarch  of  the  heights 
with  the  glint  of  the  sun  on  his  ebony 
horns.  He  was  alone  and  was  keeping  a 
solitary  vigil  on  the  floor  of  the  Canyon 
and  all  approaches  to  his  eyrie.  “Gee,  ain’t 
he  a  peach !”  says  I.  “He’s  a  ole  hermit 
goat,”  says  Billy,  “and  the  biggest  one  I 
ever  see.  We’ve  sure  got  to  get  that  Will¬ 
iam.”  “Yeh,”  says  I,  “we’ve  got  to  get 
’im,  but  how’re  we  gonna  do  it?  We  ain’t 
got  no  airship  and  plumb  forgot  to  bring 
along  a  steeple-jack  outfit.  Lookey  where 
that  goat’s  roostin’,  Billy! — right  against  a 
solid  wall  of  rock.  If  his  foot  slipped 
he’d  fall  five  hundred  feet  before  he  struck 
bottom  and  the  wall  runs  straight  up  above 
’im  higher’n  that !  Personally  I  don’t  see 
how  the  durned  ole  fool  ever  got  where  he 
is  and  personally  I  don’t  think  he’ll  ever 
get  out  of  there — until  he  grows  wings !” 
“Aw,  shucks !”  says  Billy,  then  he  resumed 
his  glasses.  “Look,  Newt,”  he  says  after  a 
little  spell ;  “off  to  the  east  of  where  that 
goat  stands  is  a  draw  we  can  shin  up. 
From  the  head  of  that  draw  there’s  got  to 
be  some  way  to  reach  the  ole  geezer.  What 
say?”  “Us  for  the  goat  then,”  says  I. 

We  traveled  light,  taking  off  everything 
above  our  belts  except  our  undershirts. 
Billy  carried  lunch  for  two.  I  lugged  my 
rifle  (with  a  strap  to  give  me  both  hands 
free)  and  that  was  all.  Before  starting  we 
took  another  look  at  the  goat  and  while  we 
watched,  he  walked  a  few  steps  and  lay 
down.  “Good  boy,”  says  Billy;  “now  if  he 
only  stays  put  he’s  our  meat.”  Then  we 
started. 

I’m  not  gonna  dwell  on  how  much  ener¬ 
gy,  breath  and  perspiration  I  expended  be¬ 


fore  we  reached  the  top  of  the  draw.  It 
wasn’t  so  bad  until  we  passed  timberline 
and  struck  the  slide-rock.  After  that  the 
ascent  lacked  only  10  per  cent,  of  being  per¬ 
pendicular  !  Oh,  well — possibly  the  grade 
was  only  75  percent,  but  dawg-gawned  if 
I’ll  come  down  another  per  cent. !  I  hung 
on  by  my  toenails,  eyebrows  and  dewclaws 
— and  I  nearly  turned  my  lungs  inside-out 
tryin’  to  get  my  breath.  But  at  last  we 
made  the  head  of  the  draw  and  climbing  to 
its  rim  peeped  over. 

About  a  quarter-mile  from  us  to  west¬ 
ward  lay  the  goat  where  we  had  last  seen 
him.  Apparently  he  had  not  moved — had 
not  seen,  heard,  nor  winded  us.  Lying 
there  with  just  our  eyes  and  stone-colored 
Stetsons  showing  above  the  edge,  we  took 
our  bearings.  From  the  head  of  the  draw 
there  was  a  narrow  shelf  leading  along  the 
face  of  the  rock-wall  toward  the  goat. 
Once  over  the  rim  we  saw  that  shelf  could 
be  followed  (provided  it  was  negotiable!) 
without  the  goat  seeing  us  until  we  got  to 
a  bulge  in  the  wall  about  100  yards  from 
him.  Cautiously  we  wormed  over  the  rim 
and  slid  down  out  of  sight.  Then  we 
started  a  perilous  journey  along  the  shelf. 

Say,  jevver  pussy-foot  it  along  the 
ragged  edge  of  nothin’  at  all  with  500  feet 
of  sheer  air  over  the  edge?  My  mouth  was 
full  of  heart  and  the  cold  ooze  stood  out 
on  my  alabaster  brow,  I’ll  tell  you  those ! 
A  mis-step  and ! — well,  a  bit  of  pulp  on  the 
rocks  below,  that’s  all.  I  went  first  be¬ 
cause  I  had  the  rifle — there  was  no  room 
on  that  shelf  to  pass.  I  flattened  myself 
against  the  wall  and  moved  slowly  side- 


When  we  arrived  at  the  shelf,  the  big  white 
goat  had  mysteriously  vanished 


wise,  like  a  crab.  Finally  we  reached  the 
bulge  where  the  goat  should  be  visible  for 
a  shot,  but  he  wasn’t  in  sight !  “That’s 
funny,”  whispers  Billy;  “guess  he’s  moved 
back  into  a  pocket — giddap !”  Then  we 
watched  our  step  again  until  we  reached 
the  very  jutting  spur  where  the  goat  had 
been  lying. 

He  was  not  there ! 

The  spur  and  the  widening  of  the  rock- 
shelf  behind  it  were  empty  and  that  wasn’t 
all :  beyond  the  spur  in  the  direction  we 
had  been  coming  the  shelf  vanished — the 
rock-wall  became  sheer — there  was  not 
enough  horizontal  surface  against  it  for  a 
fly  to  walk  on.  Above  our  heads  was 
straight  wall — below  our  toes  an  abyss. 
We  had  not  met  the  goat  on  our  path,  yet 
that  was  the  only  way  he  could  have 
escaped!  We  stood  there  looking  about 
us  with  bugging  eyes  and  mouths  agape. 
“Well?”  says  I  in  my  regular  speaking 
voice.  “Don’t  that  beat - !  (what  Sher¬ 

man  said  war  is)  says  Billy. 

“Maybe  he  jumped  off,”  says  I.  “Jumped 


off  nothin’ !”  scorns  Billy.  “Goats  ain’t 
doin’  that  this  season.  I  tell  you  that  goat’s 
here  somewhere.”  “You  cheerful  ij j  it,” 
says  I ;  “if  he  was  here  we  could  see  ’im, 
couldn’t  we?  This  place  aint  no  bigger’n 
a  hall-room  and  that  big  goat  ain’t  invis¬ 
ible  !  Billy,  are  you  sure  you  saw  a  goat 
here  in  the  first  place?”  “Saw  ’im !”  flares 
Billy.  “A  guide  ought  to  have  a  license 
to  push  a  sport  off  a  place  like  this  for 
askin’  a  fool  question  like  that !  Sure  I 
saw  ’im !  Didn’t  you  see  ’im?”  “Well, 

,  I  thought  I  saw  ’im,”  says  I,  “but  any¬ 
body’s  liable  to  be  mistaken.  If  we  saw 
’im  here,  then  he’s  here  now  and  since  he 
ain’t  here  now,  why  then  we  didn’t  see 
’im,  that’s  all.  P’raps  it  was  an  optical 

illusion.”  “Optical  - !”  (what  Sherman 

said  war  is  again)  snorts  Billy  in  disgust. 
“Well,”  I  snaps  back,  “if  that  goat’s  here, 
go  ahead  and  find  ’im — I  didn’t  lose  any 
goat  in  the  first  place — probably  you’re 
standin’  on  ’im.” 

After  we  had  eaten  lunch  we  hove  a 
couple  of  man-sized  sighs  and  started  back 
the  perilous  way  we  had  come.  We  were 
half  way  to  camp  when  Billy  says,  “Did 
you  look  back  when  we  crossed  the  rim 
of  the  draw  to  see  if  he  was  still  there?” 
“I  did  not,”  says  I ;  “he  wasn’t  there  when 
we  left,  so  he  couldn’t  have  been  there 
then.”  We  were  within  sight  of  the  teepee 
before  we  could  again  see  the  spur — then 
we  looked  back. 

STANDING  WHERE  WE  HAD 
FIRST  DISCOVERED  HIM  WAS  THE 
BIG,  WHITE  GOAT! 

Flabbergasted  and  speechless  we  fo¬ 
cused  our  glasses  on  him.  Suddenly  Billy 
broke  forth  in  a  line  of  language  which 
made  me  feel  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  blasphemous  art  of  expression !  After 
he  was  thru  I  couldn’t  think  of  a  word  to 
add ! 

That  night  beside  the  teepee  fire  I  says, 
“Billy,  how  did  this  Canyon  ever  get  the. 
name  of  Hoodoo?”  “Cornered  goat 
charged  a  sport  and  pushed  him  off  a  rock- 
shelf  in  here  about  ten  years  ago,”  says 
Billy.  “Kill  ’im?”  “Kill  ’im !— yeh,  and 
the  goat,  too,”  says  Billy;  “they  both  fell 
hundreds  of  feet  before  they  lit.”  “Umh,” 
umhs  I:  “pretty  sizable  goat,  was  it?” 
“Big,  ole  William,  so  they  say,”  answers 
Billy.  “Just  whereabouts  in  this  Canyon 
did  that  happen  ?”  I  goes  qn.  “I  dunno 
exactly,”  says  Billy;  “up  around  where  we 
dim  today,  I  guess — why?”  “Bill,”  says 

I,  “there’s  something  very  pecooliar  about 
that  goat  disappearing.  Something  almost 
soopernatural.  I  honestly  believe,  ole 
scout,  that  wot  we  saw  was  a  GHOST- 
GOAT  !” 


When  I  suggested  to  Billy  that  we  taw  a 
ghost-goat  he  scoffed  and  jeered 
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JUMPING  THE  LONGBILLS  IN  MISSOURI 

THE  LONG  BILLED  FELLOWS  HAVE  NO  USE  FOR  THE  COLD  AND 
HIT  IT  UP  FOR  THE  SOUTH  AT  THE  FIRST  APPROACH  OF  WINTER 


WE  were  positive  before  we  ever  trod 
those  marshes  that  the  flight  of 
Jacks  had  arrived.  All  night  long 
between  the  short  showers  that  pounded 
malevolently  on  the  loose  clapboard  roof 
I  heard  the  “Scaip !  Scaip !  Scaip”  as  the 
snipe  dipped  for  the  railroad  light  nearby, 
Toward  morning  the  wind  had  changed 
to  the  north ;  the  weather  turned  much 
colder ;  and  the  first  thing  I  observed,  when 
I  stepped  shivering  off  the  rickety  porch 
floor  for  heating  wood,  was  that  the 
ground  was  frozen. 

“Mac,”  I  asked  of  the  foreman  of  the 
ranch,  “you  know  this  country  better  than 
I  do;  will  the  jacks  stay,  or  have  they 
already  turned  their  noses  South?” 

“  X  T  O,  most  of  them  will  stay  over,” 
promised  Mac.  “But  it  will  be 
perhaps  some  time  before  we  can 
locate  them.  Ten  to  one  they  will  be 
bunched  up  in  a  thicket  close  to  the  woods 
until  the  sun  thaws  out  the  ground— which 
won’t  take  very  long.  The  sky  is  clear,  and 
the  sun  is  now  peeping  over  those  water- 
oaks’  tops,”  he  added,  after  he  had  glanced 
out  of  the  window,  turning  on  me  a  radiant 
face.  “That  freeze  won’t  hurt,”  he  reiterated. 

We  were  in  the  flat  swamp  lands  between 
Black  River  and  Little  Black  River  in 
Southeast  Missouri.  The  Ranch  Company 
controlled  an  immense  body  of  land,  and 
the  wild,  open  meadows  between  the  for¬ 
ests  of  inundated  timber  in  proper  seasons 
afforded  unparalleled  jacksnipe  shooting. 

At  the  best  the  going  was  none  too  easy. 
There  had  been  considerable  rain.  The 
drainage  ditches  were  quite  deep,  promising 
a  plunge  over  our  waders  at  an  incautious 
step,  and  the  half-frozen  ground  with  its 
thin  coating  of  ice  was  anything  but  ideal 
for  walking.  Each  of  us  carried  for  the 
shoot  our  twenty  gauge  guns.  Our  shells 
were  loaded  with  1/%  of  an  ounce  of  num¬ 
ber  8  soft  shot  and  drams  of  smoke¬ 
less  powder.  „ 


FOR  a  mile  we  slipped  and  slid 
the  sedge  grass  marshes  without 
ting  up  a  single  jack. 

“Don’t  look  like  your  pre¬ 
diction  is  going  to  come  out 
true,  Mac,”  I  remarked. 

“These  long  billed  fellows 
have  no  love  for  the  cold; 
and  they  just  hit  it  up  for 
the  South  as  fast  as  they 
could.” 

The  short,  ruddy-faced 
man  could  stand  any  amount 
of  teasing,  except  when  it 
bordered  on  a  question  about 
his  knowledge  of  snipe 
lore. 

“Can’t  you  wait — ” 

At  that  instant  a  wild  jack 
jumped  up  with  a  startled 
“Scaip !”  far  out  of  range, 


over 

put- 


By  JAY  RIPLEY 

proceeding  at  once  into  a  gymnastic  flight, 
as  soaring  upward  it  became  a  mere  speck 
against  the  sky.  Time  and  time  again  it 
circled,  gradually  approaching  nearer,  until 
finally  it  pitched  to  the  earth  not  many  feet 
from  where  it  had  been  flushed. 

“There,  what  did  I  tell  you?”  said  Mac, 
as  I  walked  up  for  a  shot  at  the  bird. 

I  kicked  Mister  Jack  out  of  the  sedge — 
a  nice  straightaway — but  missed  with  both 
barrels. 

“If  there  was  anybody  that  could  hit 
them,”  laughed  Mac,  “it  might  be  wise  to 
wait  until  the  sun  gets  higher,  and  then 
work  that  elbow  brush  near  the  woods.” 

Mac  could  not  stand  for  my  missing  such 
an  easy  shot  without  some  raillery,  and  it 
was  too  early  in  the  day  to  consider  his 
knowledge  of  snipe  lore  to  be  due  some 
criticism. 

NOW  the  sun  began  to  shine  ardently, 
and  on  approaching  the  elbow  brush 
at  the  east  end  of  the  big  pasture  the 
jacksnipe  began  to  pour  out.  They  flew  up 
first  in  dozens,  then  hundreds,  followed  by 
thousands.  In  all  my  days  of  tramping  the 
marshes  I  had  never  witnessed  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  long-billed  gentlemen.  In  fact, 
barring  when  they  were  in  flight,  my  expe¬ 
rience  had  been  limited  to  putting  them  up 
only  in  singles  and  doubles.  Never  before 
had  I  beheld  such  flocks.  One  flock  flushed 
another,  and  I  could  see  the  feeling  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  on  the  features  of  my  companion. 

“Goodness !  Did  you  ever  seen  anything 
like  that?”  he  enthused  as  they  poured  out 
of  the  brush  literally  in  clouds,  emitting 
their  weird,  perpetual  “Scaip !”  “I  have 
seen  them  gather  in  cold  days,  but  they 
never  approached  this  gang  in  numbers.” 

“And  the  strangest  thing,  too,”  I  ejacu¬ 
lated,  “there  isn’t  one  of  those  thousand 
snipe  within  range.” 

“But  that’s  usually  the  case  under  such 
circumstances ;  the  cold  wind  was  from  the 
northeast,  and  they  all  beat  it  to  this  cover,” 
he  offered  in  explanation.  “But  just  think 
of  the  shooting  after  they  are  all  scattered 
over  the  meadows !” 


AFTER  we  had  put  in  fifteen  minutes 
clearing  the  elbow  brush  of  its  ex¬ 
tremely  wild  tribe  of  gallinago  deli- 
catas,  we  took  a  seat  on  a  board  fence  and 
surveyed  them  working  into  the  fields.  For 
three  miles  we  had  a  clear  view  of  their 
flight,  and  marked  the  particular  pastures 
into  which  they  alighted. 

“There !”  said  Mac,  “let’s  start.  After 
they  are  once  scattered  and  feeding  they 
will  be  easy  to  get  within  shooting  range. 
Then  just  think,  Jay,  of  the  Bloat  Field, 
Nigger  Field,  Second  and  Third  Nigger 
Field!  My,  just  watch  them  working  down 
into  Second  and  Third  Nigger  Field!” 

The  fields  were  large  pastures  in  the 
swales,  and  the  scattered  elevations  were 
fenced  off  for  the  negroes  in  cultivated 
areas  of  cotton.  And  that  enormous  flight 
was  finding  its  way  into  the  long  flat  swales 
with  amazing  regularity. 

Mac  picked  seven  straight  snipe  in  the 
Bloat  Field.  I  had  as  many  opportunities, 
but  so  far  had  been  unable  to  solve  the 
twisting,  impossible-angle  flight  of  the 
jacks.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every  long 
bill  that  I  put  up  had  been  trained  for 
years  for  that  particular  burst  of  speed, 
and  those  of  Mac’s  for  a  slow  race.  At 
least  I  judged  it  that  way  from  the  ease  of 
performance  on  his  part,  and  the  difficulty 
I  experienced  in  hitting  them. 

After  a  time  Mac  missed  one,  and  by 
some  miracle  of  fate  I  put  down  a  “scaip- 
ing”  fellow  at  long  range. 

“Some  shooting,  Mac!”  I  declared;  and 
then  as  fate  would  have  it  this  time  I 
missed  an  easy,  close,  left  quartering  bird, 
that  waited  almost  until  I  had  stepped  on  it 
before  starting  in  flight. 

And  it  was  here  while  in  the  extended 
throes  of  a  missing  streak  that  I  contem¬ 
plated  humorously  on  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  acknowledged  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  jacksnipe  shooting.  The  advice 
they  offer  to  beginners  is  to  hunt  always 
with  the  wind  at  their  back,  as  the  birds 
have  to  get  up  against  wind,  and  in  this 
manner  invariably  afford  easy  crossing 
shots.  Another  piece  of  advice  originating 
from  the  same  source  is,  not 
to  shoot  at  the  birds  until 
they  settle  into  straight  flight, 
as  then  their  corkscrews  have 
become  exhausted,  and  they 
proceed  into  common  sense, 
straightaway  flying. 

With  such  irrefutable 
knowledge  in  my  mind  I  im¬ 
mediately  discovered  that  the 
jacks  of  the  Missouri  swamps 
did  not  play  fair — they  vio¬ 
lated  every  rule  set  down  by 
the  authorities.  It  was  a  fact 
that  they  got  up  in  any  man¬ 
ner  they  wanted  to — up  wind, 
down  wind,  just  according  to 
how  they  had  conceived 
their  plans.  As  for  waiting 
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flight,  I  tried  that  on  dozens  of  snipe.  On 
each  occasion,  after  they  got  past  the  thirty 
yard  line,  they  began  to  indulge  in  such 
unseemly,  dazzling  gyrations,  that  I  not 
only  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  hold  my 
gun  sight,  but  equally  as  difficult  to  keep 
my  eye  on  them.  And  those  easy  crossing 
birds  were  not  extant  in  that  flight  of  jacks. 
They  may,  I  admit,  have  at  other  times 
visited  these  marshes,  but  as  I  vividly  re¬ 
call  to  mind  my  hunt,  I  am  positive  that 
all  the  easy  crossing  birds  must  have  taken 
in  another  zone.  If  any  were  that  day  on 
these  marshes  I  am  sure  I  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  single  one — though  I  searched  very 
industriously. 

“Mac,” — I  decided  to  confide  my  doubts 
about  the  experts’  theories  on  the  subject 
of  snipe  shooting — “my  shooting  don’t  work 
out  according  to  books.  Now,  Mac,  I  am 
brave,  tell  me  what’s  the  trouble?” 

“There,  forget  all  you  have  ever  read !” 
he  returned,  brutally  shocking  my  pet  the¬ 
ories.  “Do  as  I  do.” 


of  a  redtop  slash.  Every  once  in  a  while 
I  heard  his  twenty  bark  maliciously  as  he 
took  a  pass  shot.  But  I  continued  to  wade 
up  the  swales,  and  secured  a  number  of 
birds.  For  one  solid  hour  my  gun  was 
kept  constantly  warm,  and  when  I  re¬ 
joined  Mac  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  sit  down  for  a  while  and  rest. 

Drawing  off  my  boots  I  poured  out  the 
water  that  I  had  taken  in,  while  overstep¬ 
ping  their  limits  in  the  little  drainage 
ditches.  My  feet  were  soaking  wet.  Fun¬ 
ny,  how  the  sport  of  a  thing  will  make  such 
an  occurrence  escape  your  mind — especially 
so  at  the  time  ! 

Toward  noon  we  sloshed  wearily  in  the 
direction  of  Mac’s  shanty.  The  third  Nig¬ 
ger  Field  had  yet  to  be  hunted.  That  year 
the  middle  slash  had  been  in  corn,  and  had 
only  been  subjected  to  inundation  since  the 
recent  abundant  rains.  The  cover  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sparse ;  and  owing  to  this  it  was 
the  first  marsh  where  we  found  the  birds 
wild.  Here  they  flushed  at  unusually  long 


dot  against  the  clear  sky.  Then  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  both  of  us  that  bird  veered  ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  instead  of  pitching  down  as  is 
their  want,  he  turned  three  fancy  circles 
and  volplaned  into  a  cotton  field. 

“He’s  dead  as  a  door  nail !”  exclaimed 
Mac  gleefully. 

“You  did  get  it,  if  he  did  fall  slightly 
out  of  bounds !”  I  added,  somewhat  per¬ 
plexed  at  the  unconventional  behavior  of 
that  jack.  “Do  you  think  that  you  can  find 
him  ?” 

“That’s  easy — just  keep  looking  down  be¬ 
tween  cotton  rows.  I  got  him  marked.” 

With  any  other  person  such  a  procedure 
on  the  face  of  it  would  have  been  destitute 
of  reward.  But  Mac  could  mark  dead  birds 
with  uncanny  accuracy.  I  had  more  than 
once  witnessed  him,  not  only  on  the  snipe 
marshes,  but  in  quail  shooting  frequently 
he  had  displayed  as  much  skill  as  a  dog. 

Smilingly  my  eye  followed  Mac,  waddling 
off  into  the  cotton.  I  then  hunted  down 
the  marsh,  having  agreed  to  meet  him  at 


From  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

“How?” 

“Why,  snap-shoot  them  all !” 

“But—” 

“That’s  just  your  fault — you  are  always 
waiting  for  them  to  straighten  out  before 
shooting,  thinking  you  can  solve  the  kink 
of  their  twist.  Now  there’s  where  you  are 
wrong — crack  it  to  them  before  they  ever 
get  a  chance  to  twist !” 

Mac  was  right.  Before  long  I  learnt  to 
snap  at  them  without  jerking  the  trigger 
before  they  attained  their  dazzling  flight. 
This  solved  the  enigma  of  snipe  shooting, 
and  even  when  birds  flushed  at  a  goodly 
distance  I  met  with  success.  By  the  time 
we  were  through  the  first  Nigger  Field  I 
was  holding  Mac  even  with  kills. 

The  day  was  rapidly  turning  warm.  The 
birds  showed  it  in  their  tendency  to  wait 
until  we  nearly  tramped  on  them  before 
taking  flight.  Mac  said  he  was  tired  of 
pulling  th  mud,  and  settled  down  in  a  po¬ 
sition  old  elm  tree  in  the  midst 


range.  Both  of  us  attempted  the  long  shots 
unsuccesssfully.  And  on  one  spot  I  saw 
Mac  miss  three  straightaways  at  a  goodly 
distance,  then  pick  a  blue  wing  teal  ap- 
perently  out  of  the  clouds.  It  did  not  im¬ 
press  one  as  possible  that  his  little  twenty 
could  send  such  small  shot  as  eights  at  that 
distance  with  sufficient  velocity  to  kill. 

As  we  drew  on  to  the  end  of  Third  Nig¬ 
ger  Field  some  swamp  grass  was  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Birds  laid  closer. 

Mac  came  to  me  as  the  narrowing  of  the 
wet  area  ocasioned.  A  jack  darted  up  at 
his  feet,  quartering  to  the  right.  To  all  in¬ 
dications  he  missed  with  the  first  barrel; 
and  the  waiting  an  instant  too  long  Mr. 
Scalopax  proceeded  at  a  speedier  clip  under 
the  urge  offthe  second  cartridge. 

Up  went  that  jack  in  the  air,  whistling  a 
defiant  scaip,  and  beating  straight  north. 
With  a  gloomy  visage  Mac  watched  him, 
climbing  up  the  invisible  flight  ladder  until 
half  a  mile  off  he  was  but  a  moving  black 


the  junction  of  another  swale  with  the  road 
home. 

Came  now  the  time  when  I  happened  on 
my  obdurate  snipe.  Hardly  had  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  twenty  yards  when  a  sluggish,  in¬ 
different  flier  was  put  up.  I  sent  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  first  barrel  at  him.  He 
dropped  to  earth.  I  thought  sure  that  he 
was  dead.  I  walked  over  to  him.  Up  he 
got,  racing  shrilly  in  flight — against  wind, 
mind  you,  and  on  my  left.  I  knocked  him 
down  with  the  load  in  the  second  barrel.  I 
strode  over  to  him  leisurely,  feeling  that 
this  time  his  death  had  been  accomplished. 
As  I  stooped  to  pick  him  up  that  obdurate 
bird,  from  a  seemingly  lifeless  creature  flut¬ 
tered  a  few  seconds,  found  its  feet,  ran 
about  ten  paces,  and  jumped  into  fast  flight 
— as  though  it  had  had  no  experience  with 
a  gunner. 

I  waited  until  that  snipe  got  thirty  yards, 
and  held  closer  than  I  usually  do  on  birds. 
(continued  on  page  485) 
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THIS  YEAR’S  GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 

A  FEW  COMMENTS  ON  NERVES,  TRAP  SHOOTING,  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  TWENTY  GAUGE  AND  A  NEW  CHAMPION 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  BRUETTE 


THE  American  trap  shot  is  a  man  in 
deadly  earnest;  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  spreading  his 
propaganda  so  widely  that  trap  shooting 
promises  to  become  a  national  pastime, 
and  far-seeing  men  who  have  studied  the 
sport  in  its  relationship  to  and  influence 
upon  our  national  life  and  the  peculiarities 
of  our  character  say  “hasten  the  day,”  for 
there  is  a  use  and  a  place  for  trap  shooting 
that  no  other  sport  can  fill.  We  have  said 
that  the  trap  shot  was  a  man  in  earnest ; 
more  than  that  earnestness — real,  sincere, 
play  out  the  string  earnestness — is  an 
American  characteristic.  The  successful 
American  as  a  rule  is  intolerant  *of  the 
idea  of  conserving  the  slightest  portion  of 
nervous  energy  that  could  be  used  in  any 
way  to  help  spell  that  which  passes  for 
and  is  termed  success. 

We  are  not  going  deeply  into  the  subject 
of  nerves — so  many  have  them  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  We  all  know  that 
long  continued  concentration  upon  one  line 
of  thought  often  results  in  a  complete  ner¬ 
vous  exhaustion  that  sleep  or  rest  but  par¬ 
tially  restores,  and  for  which  the  only  sur¬ 
cease  is  to  direct  the  mind  through  action 
into  another  channel  of  thought. 

There  is  no  sport  in  the  world  that  de¬ 
mands  such  tremendous  concentration  as 
trap  shooting,  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
that  trap  shooting  affords  minds  exhausted 
by  concentration  along  other  lines  such 
complete  relief.  There  is  something  about 
the  popping  shells,  the  pulverized  targets, 
the  rhythmatic  squad  Work,  and  the  cheer¬ 
ful  earnestness  of  the  devotees  that  holds 
a  man  long  enough  to  move  his  train  of 
thought  from  one  set  of  exhausted  brain 
cells  into  a  new  and  untouched  field;  his 
subconscious  mind  becomes  more  alert,  his 
nervous  ganglia  stimulate  each  other,  the 
worn,  exhausted  concious  mind  is  allowed 
to  rest  and  a  quiet,  restful  evening  and 
dreamless  sleep  follow  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  traps  after  a  high-pressure  day. 

Golf  and  a  dozen  other  sports  are  all 
right  in  their  way,  exalt  them  as  you  will, 
but  there  is  always  time  between  strokes 
for  the  mind  to  drift  back  to  business  cares. 
Even  in  rifle  shooting  you  can  hesitate,  you 
can  shift  your  aim,  change  position,  or  even 
let  down  your  weapon ;  but  the  man  at  the 
traps  has  got  to  do  business  and  do  it  fast, 
for  the  next  instant  a  little  brown  saucer, 
traveling  like  the  proverbial  blue  streak,  is 
going  to  slip  out  from  the  top  edge  of  the 
trap  house,  and  in  addition  to  its  visualiza¬ 
tion  a  dozen  highly  important  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  speed,  height,  distance,  angle, 
windage,  etc.,  have  got  to  be  settled,  a  gun 
pointed,  and  a  trigger  pressed:  Concen¬ 
tration  is  the  only  answer,  concentration 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  But  if  all  of 
these  problems  be  correctly  solved  the  re¬ 
sult  is  so  absolutely  conclusive,  so  impres¬ 
sively  expressed  in  the  complete  extinction 
of  the  target  that  floats  in  the  air  as  a 


cloud  of  dust,  that  the  mind  registers  in 
upper  case  characters  SUCCESS. 

A  complete  relaxation  of  one  field  of 
nervous  energy  through  a  delightful  stimu¬ 
lation  of  another  is  the  reason  that  you 
find  men  of  all  ages,  of  all  degrees  of 
strength,  and  from  every  walk  in  life 


Chas.  Lawson 

gathered  in  wholesome  democracy  at  the 
traps,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  most 
advanced  members  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  greatest  nerve  specialists  ad- 
\  ise  take  up  trap  shooting”  as  a  standard 
prescription  for  mental  exhaustion  and 
overwrought  nervous  systems. 

The  American  gun  maker  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ammunition  maker  recognized  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  the  trap  shooter  many  years 
ago,  and  keenly  alert  to  their  criticisms, 
suggestions,  and  insistent  demands  have  de¬ 
veloped  perfectly  modeled  arms  and  a  re¬ 


markable  efficiency  in  barrel  boring  and 
chambering,  and  the  ammunition  makers 
have  emulated  them  by  producing  perfectly 
balanced  loads.  The  standard  gun  at  the 
traps  today  is  the  twelve  gauge  weighing 
about  y]/2  lbs.,  a  useful  weapon  that  has 
served  the  present  generation  satisfactorily 
just  as  the  ten  gauge  gun  served  the  gen¬ 
eration  before  them ;  but  how  long  the  12 
gauge  will  retain  this  position  is  an  open 
question,  for  the  twenty  gauge  gun  has 
appeared  upon  the  trap  shooting  horizon. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  trap  shooting 
world  is  the  Grand  American  Handicap. 
It  is  a  classic  state,  the  goal  of  all  trap 
shooters.  It  has  just  been  shot  off  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  was  won  by  Charles  Lawson  of 
Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  a  young  man  only 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  used  an  Ithaca 
twelve  gauge  trap  gun,  U.  S.  Black  shells, 
and  broke  98  out  of  100.  A  remarkable 
combination  of  man,  gun  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  which  left  little  to  be  desired.  In 
other  words,  the  gun  maker’s  art  and  the 
science  of  barrel  boring,  the  development 
of  powder,  shot,  wadding,  and  skill  in  load¬ 
ing,  have  caught  up  to  the  clay  bird  in  the 
twelve  gauge  class;  and  as  a  result  many 
of  our  clay  bird  shooters  are  running  up 
scores  of  90  per  cent.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  94  or  95  per  cent,  and  it 
reqiures  a  practically  perfect  score  to  win 
the  big  events  and  squad  after  squad  shoot 
with  an  efficiency  so  nearly  mechanical 
that  interest  is  liable  to  lag  simply  through 
attainment,  and  there  is  a  movement  under 
way  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  sport  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  difficulty.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  either  by  increasing  the  distance 
or  by  standardizing  smaller  gauges  and 
lighter  loads.  Today  all  signs  point  to  the 
smaller  gauges.  The  sixteen  gauge  is  next 
on  the  list,  but  somehow  or  other  it  has 
never  come  in  for  either  enthusiasm  or  pop¬ 
ularity,  the  attention  of  sportsmen,  gun 
makers,  ammunition  loaders,  seemingly 
having  centered  on  that  highly  sporting 
weapon,  the  twenty-gauge. 

The  twelve-gauge  was  pooh-pooh’d  and 
scoffed  at  in  its  day,  and  there  are  those 
who  will  assume  the  same  attitude  toward 
the  twenty  and  will  loudly  declare  that  it 
will  never  be  popular  at  the  traps.  The 
twenty  gauge  however  can  not  be  dismissed. 

It  is  on  the  road.  The  vanguard  are  now 
using  them  in  public,  others  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  them  in  private.  They  are 
traveling  everywhere  in  company  with  that 
ingenious  little  cantrivance  the  hand  trap 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  enjoy  trap 
shooting  wherever  there  is  an  open  field  or 
a  strip  of  beach. 

There  is  something  very  appealing  about 
the  twenty  gauge  with  its  light  weight, 
finely  modeled  lines,  and  graceful  tubes. 
They  are  a  delight  to  handle  and  there  is 
a  charm  about  sighting  over  their  slim, 
graceful  tubes  that  few  can  resist.  Their 
spiteful  little  report  is  not  accomp  'd  by 
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the  recoil  of  the  twelve  gauge  and  they  can 
be  used  by  both  men  and  women  who  are 
shy  of  heavier  weapons.  It  is  idle  to  argue 
that  the  twenty  is  as  powerful  as  the  twelve 
gauge  nor  can  it  be  made  so  by  any  system 
of  gun  boring  or  cartridge  loading.  The 
very  reason  upon  which  its  adoption  is 
recommended  is  that  it  is  a  sportier  weapon 
and  through  its  use  a  higher  standard  of 
sportsmanship  would  be  attained. 

Within  the  past  year  careful  experiments 
have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  efficiency  of  the  twenty  gauge  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  twelve,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  use  of  the  twenty  gauge  will  im¬ 
pose  a  handicap  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
In  the  field  at  quail  and  grouse  and  other 
upland  game  birds  this  handicap  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  as  great  for  the  reason  that  the 


twenty  gauge  develops  its  most  effective 
pattern  at  distances  that  these  birds  are 
most  frequently  brought  to  bag,  whereas 
the  twelve  gauge  would  make  its  most  kill¬ 
ing  pattern  at  longer  distances  within  which 
fewer  field  shots  are  presented. 

In  arriving  at  its  present  popularity  for 
field  shooting  and  in  its  trend  toward  re¬ 
placing  the  twelve  gauge  at  the  traps,  the 
twenty  gauge  has  suffered  much  from  over 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  its  admirers, 
who  have  made  too  broad  and  sweeping 
claims  and  attempted  impossible  results 
through  the  manufacturers  of  freak  guns 
shooting  freak  loads.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  forcing  a  twelve  gauge  load 
through  a  twenty  gauge  tube ;  it  results  in 
excessive  breech  pressure,  badly  jammed 
shot,  and  irregular  patterns.  The  appeal  of 


light  weight  and  ease  of  handling  are  lost 
as  it  is  necessary  to  make  these  guns  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  the  average  twelve 
gauge  to  insure  a  margin  of  safety  and 
take  up  recoil. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  twenty 
gauge  and  desire  to  facilitate  its  popularity 
it  may  be  said :  Do  not  waste  any  time  on 
freak  guns  of  abnormal  weight,  length  of 
barrels,  or  excessive  chamber  area.  Give 
up  the  idea  of  twelve  gauge  loads  in  twenty 
gauge  chambers.  Accept  the  twenty  gauge 
for  just  what  it  is,  a  highly  developed  and 
most  efficient  weapon  with  a  standard  load, 
whose  chief  charm  lies  in  its  light  weight, 
exquisite  balance,  absence  of  recoil,  and  the 
fact  that  its  use  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
skill  and  a  consequent  advance  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  sportsmanship. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TOLLING  DUCK  DOG 

THE  FOX  HAS  BEEN  KNOWN  FOR  YEARS  TO  POSSESS  THE 
POWER  TO  ATTRACT  WILD  FOWL  BY  REASON  OF  HIS  COLOR 

From  a  Manuscript  by  H.  A.  P.  SMITH 


A  Typical  Tolling  Dog 


THE  passing  up  of  the  good 
things  we  have  at  home  in 
a  ceaseless  quest  for  things 
abroad  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  national  weakness.  Among 
the  guilty  there  are  no  greater 
offenders  than  our  sportsmen 
and  dog  breeders. 

The  parents  of  our  great  fam¬ 
ilies  of  sporting  dogs  come 
from  abroad,  but  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  environment  various 
types  have  changed  and  through 
intelligent  selection  and  the  op* 
eration  of  the  law  of  “the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  new  charac¬ 
ters  evolved.  The  day  that  bet¬ 
ter  dogs  for  American  sports¬ 
men  could  be  purchased  abroad 
has  long  passed,  but  the  saddest 
part  is  that  with  eyes  fixed 
across  the  waters  our  sportsmen 
and  breeders  neglect  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  really  wonder¬ 
ful  breeds  that  they  have  on 
this  side  of  the  pond. 

For  twenty-five  years  American  bird 
dogs  have  defeated  the  best  setters  and 
pointers  that  Europe  could  produce  with 
a  regularity  from  the  standpoint  of  com¬ 
petition  that  is  simply  pitiful.  Among 
English  field  spaniels,  the  best  of  their  field 
trial  winners  are  not  the  equal  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  bird  sense  of  the  little  spaniels 
our  Northern  guides  carry  with  them  on 
their  canoe  trips.  There  are  more  good 
Airedales  in  this  country  than  in  all  of 
Europe,  but  that  does  not  deter  our  fanci¬ 
ers  from  sending  their  money  abroad , 
meanwhile,  as  we  have  said  before,  several 
of  our  noble  American  breeds  are  at  the 
point  of  extinction. 

The  coast  of  Maryland  developed  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  dog,  the  greatest  retriever 
that  has  ever  lived,  and  while  ambitious 
fanciers  search  England  and  our  dog  shows 
are  crowded  with  thousands  of  foreign 


dogs,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  a 
specimen  of  these  noble  dogs  are  seen. 

In  the  August  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream,  there  appeared  by  Mr.  Fisher  a 
comprehensive  article,  “The  Florida  Catch 
Dog,”  written  with  the  hope  of  saving  from 
extinction  a  breed  of  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties  ;  and  at  this  time  attention  is  called  to 
another  useful  breed  of  dogs  once  well 
known  along  our  sea  coasts  and  now  so 
rare  that  only  a  few  men  have  seen,  and 
to  many  the  name  itself,  The  Tolling  Dog, 
is  unknown.  One  of  Forest  and  Streams 
most  valued  contributors  who  has  used 
these  dogs  for  many  years  has  written  as 
follows : 

“The  idea  of  tolling  ducks  came  from 
the  fact  that  the  fox  has  been  known  for 
many  years  to  possess  the  power  to  attract 
wildfowl  by  reason  of  his  color  and  his 
movements  along  the  shore,  and  many  a 


fat  duck  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  curiosity  and  furnished  a 
meal  for  foxy  old  Reynard  on 
the  shores  of  our  inland  lakes. 
It  was  my  delight  and  privilege 
to  see  a  fox  at  work  on  one  oc¬ 
casion.  We  were  hunting  moose 
near  the  Boundary  Rock  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  as  our  canoe 
turned  a  bend  in  the  Coufang 
River,  I  saw  directly  ahead  of 
us  and  in  plain  sight,  four  black- 
ducks.  Wondering  why  they  did 
not  fly  at  sight  of  us,  I  glanced 
ahead  of  them,  and  there  on  the 
top  of  a  flat  rock  which  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  water  lay  a  fox 
with  his  nose  between  his  paws 
Every  second  or  so  he  would 
raise  his  brush  and  give  it  a  flip 
from  side  to  side.  The  ducks 
were  swimming  directly  toward 
him  intently  watching  that  white- 
tipped  tail,  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  yards  away  from  his 
waiting  hungry  jaws.  Just  then 
my  hunting  companion  coming  down  the 
river  in  the  canoe  behind  us,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  fox,  shot  at  him.  The  bullet 
from  his  Winchester  hit  the  rock  beneath 
him  and  spoiled  what  otherwise  would 
have  without  a  doubt  ended  in  a  little 
tragedy,  and  would  have  been  a  sight  which 
very  few  have  ever  witnessed. 

I  have  always  felt  perfectly  certain  that 
that  fox  would  have  carried  away  with 
him  one  of  those  four  birds,  a  victim  of 
curiosity.  But  what  a  transformation  that 
bullet  worked !  Into  the  air  went  fox, 
ducks,  and  pieces  of  granite  boulder,  and 
my  hunting  companion  remarked  as  he 
lowered  his  rifle  between  his  knees,  “I 
guess  that  rock  was  red  hot,  the  way  that 
fox  took  to  the  air.” 

If  you  are  a  dog  man,  the  first  time  you 
see  a  Tolling  dog,  your  attention  will  at 
(continued  on  page  490) 
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WILD  LIFE  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 


^ncri^l rM? Tc^  I J?£KI  NG  RANGES  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  MADE  ON  A 
SUFFICIENT  SCALE  TO  SHOW  HOW  SIMPLY  AND  EASILY  THIS  MAY  BE  DONE 


By  DR.  NELSON 


IN  order  to  carry  out  the  conservation 
program  for  game  on  national  forests 
outlined  by  the  Biological  Survey  it  will 
be  necessary  to  secure  Congressional  action 
to  set  aside  game  refuges  on  the  forests. 

It  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  plans 
suggested  are  well  understood,  the  states 
will  join  in  cooperation  to  secure  the 
benefits  which  would  flow  to  them  from 
such  an  arrangement.  They  would  there¬ 
by  secure  the  protection  and  increase  of 
their  game  resources  with  no  added  cost 
to  themselves  and  with  no  added  burden  of 
wardenship.  By  this  arrangement  the 
rights  of  the  states  to  legislate  for  the 
hunting  of  its  game,  making  seasons,  li¬ 
censes  and  other  essential  features  would 
still  remain  with  them ;  the  only  check 
would  be  to 
prevent  the 
waste  of  their 
game  resources. 

With  the  se¬ 
ries  of  game  re¬ 
fuges  ana  con¬ 
trol  of  the  game 
on  the  forests  it 
will  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  re¬ 
stock  or  breed 
up  game  on 
nearly  all  of  the 
national  forests 
to  a  reasonable 
abundance. 

Deer,  elk,  and 
possibly  moun¬ 
tain  sheep,  may 
be  restored  to 
the  point  where 
excellent  hunt¬ 
ing  may  again 
be  obtained,  al- 
t hough,  of 
course,  never  on 
so  large  a  scale 
as  was  possible  in  the  early  days.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  restocking  ranges  have  already 
been  made  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  show 
how  simply  and  easily  this  may  be  done 
under  proper  conditions. 

A  herd  of  about  seventy  elk  introduced 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  Yellowstone  Park 
to  the  Sitgreaves  Forest  in  Arizona  has 
thrived  amazingly  and  in  a  few  years  will 
undoubtedly  restock  a  large  area  in  that 
region.  In  Colorado  elk  have  been  success¬ 
fully  reintroduced,  and,  under  stringent 
protection  due  to  local  sentiment,  mountain 
sheep  which  once  were  on  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
termination  have  bred  up  in  considerable  • 
numbers. 

A  few  years  ago  Alaska  contained  some 
of  the  finest  hunting  grounds  in  the  world. 
The  giant  moose  with  the  noblest  antlers 
of  any  of  the  living  deer  kind  existed  in 
astonishing  abundance.  The  snowy  white 
mountain  sheep,  noted  for  its  gracefully 
formed  horns,  was  extremely  numerous  in 


many  places,  and  caribou  of  several  races 
roamed  the  tundras  and  scanty  interior 
forests  in  countless  numbers.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  all  have  tremendously 
decreased,  mainly  through  over-shooting  to 
supply  the  miners’  camps  and  for  dog  food. 
Now  the  Federal  government  is  building 
a  railroad  from  the  south  coast  into  the 
interior  to  develop  the  resources  of  that 
territory,  but  the  thousands  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  construction  have  created  a 
demand  for  meat  which  is  threatening  the 
annihilation  of  the  superb  game  animals 
of  a  belt  more  than  150  miles  broad  right 
through  the  finest  remaining  game  coun¬ 
try  ;  thus  at  the  outset  the  railroads  may 
become  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
one  of  Alaska’s  most  valuable  resources. 


In  an  effort  to  stay  this  ill-judged  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
authority  vested  in  him,  has  issued  a  regu¬ 
lation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  killed 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  adjacent  re¬ 
gion,  but  the  proximity  of  the  new  road 
to  this  splendid  game  field  and  the  number 
of  possible  hunters  make  the  outlook  there 
dark  for  the  moose  and  mountain  sheep. 

NATIONAL  forests  in  Alaska  cover  not 
only  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  but  also  the 
heavily  wooded  islands  along  the  south 
coast,  where  the  Sitka  deer  lives  in  great 
abundance  and  has  been  killed  in  large  num¬ 
bers  for  commercial  purposes.  In  all  this 
region  occur  representatives  of  the  huge 
brown  and  northern  grizzly  bears,  the  larg¬ 
est  living  carnivores  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  game  the  national 
forests  also  shelter  another  natural  asset 
in  the  fur-bearing  animals  such  as  the 
beaver,  mink,  marten,  fisher,  wolverine  and 


fox,  which  under  proper  protection  will 
continue  indefinitely  to  yield  a  yearly  reve¬ 
nue,  but  which  will  be  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  if  neglected.  Beaver  are  already 
gone  from  most  of  their  former  haunts, 
but  can  be  readily  restored  on  many  for¬ 
ests.  The  other  species  named  are  becom¬ 
ing  steadily  less  numerous.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  reasonable  that  the  same  authority 
covering  the  game  animals  should  cover 
the  fur-bearers. 

For  several  years  efforts  have  been 

made  to  secure  authorization  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  establish  a  chain  of  game  refuges 
on  the  national  forests  as  mentioned  above. 
A  bill  now  before  Congress  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  Federal  game 
refuges  on  the  national  forests  in  all  parts 

of  the  West. 

U  n  f  ortunately 

this  bill  has 
been  amended 
so  as  to  destroy 
its  effectiveness, 
and  apparently 
it  will  require 
further  time 
and  effort  in 
order  to  secure 
this  most  desir¬ 
able  and  neces¬ 

sary  legislation, 
if  our  game  is 
to  be  properly 
safeguarded. 

But  for  the 
creation  of  the 
Yellows  tone 
National  Park 
and  the  guardi¬ 
anship  assumed 
by  the  Federal 
government 
over  its  wild 
life,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt 
that  the  two 
great  elk  herds  now  centering  there,  and 
containing  some  40,000  of  these  splendid 
animals,  would  to  a  great  extent  have 
shared  the  fate  of  their  kind  elsewhere. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  about 
one-half  of  these  animals  only  touch  the 
southern  part  of  the  park  in  summer,  and 
winter  outside  it.  Their  fate  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  no  happier  than  that  of 
the  Colorado  herds  without  the  protection 
and  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  animals  in  the  park  and  the 
constant  increment  to  their  number  from 
that  source.  In  addition  the  usefulness  of 
this  park  to  the  game  supply  of  the  country 
is  well  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  five  years  over  1,700  elk  have  been 
shipped  from  there  and  from  Jackson  Hole 
for  restocking  the  ranges  in  twenty  states, 
which  were  formerly  the  home  of  elk  but 
where  they  had  been  nearly  or  quite  ex¬ 
terminated. 

In  addition  to  its  notable  service  in  sav- 
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ing  the  elk,  the  Yellowstone  Park  has  pro¬ 
tected  in  its  native  home  the  last  small 
herd  of  buffalo  that  has  continued  to  exist 
in  its  original  home  in  the  United  States. 

Another  most  interesting  and  valuable 
result  of  the  protection  of  game  in  the 
Yellowstone  has  been  the  preservation  from 
destruction  of  a  moose  peculiar  to  that  re¬ 
gion.  These  moose  once  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  area,  but  the  survivors  are  now 
reduced  to  about  1,500  in  the  park  and  a 
much  smaller  number  in  the  immediately 
adjacent  country  on  the  south.  There  are 
also  within  the  park  limits  several  hundred 
antelope  and  mountain  sheep. 

With  its  thousands  of  herbivorous  mam¬ 
mals,  the  Yellowstone  contains  wolves, 
mountain  lions,  black  and  grizzly  bears, 
animals  among  the  most  notable  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  American  large  game.  This  park, 
with  its  wealth  of  wild  life,  has  been  a 
wonderful  object  lesson  in  game  preser¬ 
vation  which,  as  a  precedent,  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  encouraging  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  other  wild  life  sanctuaries, 
both  Federal  and  state. 

The  interest  of  the  visitors  to  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  in  its  game  animals  evidences  the 
strength  of  the  attraction  which  wild  life 
has  for  all.  Despite  the  scenic  beauties 
and  natural  wonders  of  this  park,  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  game  animals  in 
their  native  haunts  is  widely  advertised  as 
one  of  its  most  notable  features.  There  is 
scarcely  a  well-informed  man,  woman  or 
child  in  this  country  who  does  not  know 
something  of  the  Yellowstone  bears  and 
their  free  and  easy  manners. 

Glacier  National  Park  is  also  a  game 
sanctuary  where,  under  government  pro¬ 
tection,  elk,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
goats  add  greatly  to  the  interest  excited  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  Federal 
law  protecting  game  in  the  Yellowstone 


until,  in  1894,  a^poacher  wantonly  killed  a 
number  of  buffalo  for  trophies.  This  out¬ 
rage  resulted  in  the  prompt  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  necessary  law,  since  which 
time  the  park  herds  have  been  safer. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  cede  jurisdiction  over  the  na¬ 
tional  parks  within  her  boundaries  and 
thus  enable  the  Interior  Department  to  ex¬ 
ercise  complete  guardianship  over  the 
game  in  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks.  While  the  variety  and  abundance 
of  large  animal  life  there  can  never  equal 
that  in  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  same  time 
the  numerous  black  bears  and  deer  which 
frequent  the  wooded  lower  slopes,  and  the 
mountain  sheep  peculiar  to  the  high  Sier¬ 
ras,  will  add  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
marvels  of  this  wonderful  area  of  tremen¬ 
dous  mountain  peaks,  rushing  torrents  and 
magnificent  forests. 

An  act  creating  the  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park,  in  Alaska,  has  recently  been 
passed  by  Congress.  This  establishes  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  needed  game  pre¬ 
serves  on  the  continent  and  provides  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  large  number  of  mountain 
sheep,  moose,  and  caribou  in  one  of  the 
greatest  game  districts  the  world.  The 
government  railroad  which  is  being  built 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  Alaska 
passes  near,  and  unless  the  park  had  been 
created  by  the  present  Congress  there  was 
extreme  danger  that  hunters  for  the  rail¬ 
road  camps  would  exterminate  the  game 
in  this  section. 

Considering  the  interest  in  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  mountain,  the  greatest  in  North 
America,  the  extermination  of  the  superb 
game  animals  about  its  basal  slopes  and 
immediately  outlying  mountains  would  not 
only  be  a  calamity  but  would  discredit  us 
to  those  who  come  after.  It  is  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  learn  that  local  sentiment  in 
Alaska  is  strongly  favorable  to  the  crea¬ 


tion  of  this  splendid  national  park  and 
game  refuge,  even  many  of  the  market 
hunters  having  expressed  their  approval. 
With  the  increase  of  population  in  Alaska, 
game  conditions  there  are  in  specially  crit¬ 
ical  condition  since  the  severe  climate  ren¬ 
ders  it  nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  re¬ 
stock  its  game  fields  once  the  game  is  ex¬ 
terminated. 

The  national  monuments  contain  many 
game  animals  under  state  jurisdiction.  The 
two  most  notable  of  these  are  the  Olympic 
Monument  in  Washington,  which  includes 
the  Olympic  Mountains  and  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  Olympic  elk,  the  main  surviv¬ 
ors  of  this  elk  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
humid  forests  of  the  Northwest  coast  re¬ 
gion  and  was  once  widely  distributed  there¬ 
in,  and  the  Grand  Canyon  Monument,  tak¬ 
ing  in  a  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  and  including  most  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  mountain  sheep  of  that  region. 

Game  is  not  only  an  asset  of  great  value 
from  its  return  in  food  and  skins,  but  its 
recreational  value  in  attracting  people  to 
the  wilderness  has  long  been  recognized. 
The  value  of  game  from  the  latter  view¬ 
point  will  become  increasingly  great  as  the 
country  becomes  more  densely  populated. 
A  host  of  men  and  women  each  year  go  to 
the  woods  for  varying  periods  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  their  mental  and 
physical  vigor,  and  to  a  great  number  of 
these  the  wild  life  is  the  magnet  which 
draws  them.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  tremendous  return  which  is  derived  in 
this  way  from  the  presence  of  wild  life  in 
our  forests. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
man’s  attitude  and  relation  to  wild  animals. 
In  primitive  times  his  interest  was  that  of 
a  hunter  towards  his  prey.  As  he  devel¬ 
oped,  his  whole  existence  for  untold  ages 
(continued  on  page  497) 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  GUIDES  PRIZE  STORY 

THE  FIRST  THING  I  CAN  REMEMBER  WAS  MY  UNCLE  SEATING  ME  ON  A  BEAR  SKIN  ON  THE 
CAMP  FLOOR  WHERE  I  PLAYED  WITH  THE  FEET  AND  CLAWS  THAT  WERE  ON  THE  HIDE 


MY  Father  and  Mother  died  when  I 
was  very  young  and  I  was  brought 
up  by  my  Uncle,  who  was  always 
kind  and  good  to  me.  My  Uncle  was  a 
full-blooded  Mic  Mac  Indian.  He  lived  to 
be  very  old,  and  was  known  by  the  Indians 
as  the  greatest  bear  hunter  and  tea  drinker 
of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  record  of  370  bears. 
The  first  thing  I  can  remember  was  my 
Uncle  seating  me  on  a  bear  skin  on  the 
camp  floor,  where  I  played  with  the  feet 
and  claws  that  were  on  the  hide.  When¬ 
ever  my  Uncle  would  come  back  from  the 
woods  after  a  bear  hunt  the  Indians  who 
camped  near  us  would  come  to  talk  with 
him  and  to  see  his  bear  skins.  Hearing  so 
much  talk  about  bears  all  the  time  made 
me  anxious  to  become  a  bear  hunter,  and 
I  would  tease  my  Uncle  to  take  me  to  the 
woods  on  a  bear  hunt  with  him.  He  finally 
promised  me  that  when  I  was  fifteen  years 
old  he  would  take  me  with  him  and  make 
a  bear  hunter  of  me. 

The  spring  I  was  fifteen  I  caught  trout 
out  of  the  brooks  near  by  and  sold  enough 
in  the  village  of  Bear  River  to  buy  me  a 
gun.  I  paid  four  dollars  for  it,  and  it  was 
then  and  always  will  be  the  finest  gun  in 
the  world  to  me.  To-day  I  won  the  fine 
32  high  power  Remington  rifle  for  first 
prize  at  the  “Running  Deer”  target,  but  I 
don’t  think  as  much  of  it  as  I  do  of  my 
first  little  muzzle  loader.  You  see  how  I 
love  the  little  fusee ! 

It  was  just  before  Christmas,  the  year  I 
was  fifteen,  that  my  Uncle  got  ready  for 
our  hunt.  My  first  bear  hunt  like  my  first 
gun  will  always  be  the  best  to  me.  Our 
hunting  camps  were  situated  five  miles 
apart,  one  at  Smith’s  Lake  and  the  other 
at  Dish  Lake.  We  did  not  have  very 
much  grub  with  us  (quite  different  from 
the  list  the  hunting  parties  take  now).  A 
small  bag  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  pork, 
a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  little  salt  was  our 
grub  list.  My  Uncle  also  carried  his  muzzle 
loader  and  an  axe  and  I,  of  course,  had 
my  little  fusee.  On  our  way  in  to  camp 
Uncle  explained  to  me  how  we  were  to 
hunt.  We  were  to  stay  in  the  camp  at 
Smith’s  Lake  and  separate  every  day,  each 
hunting  alone.  If  I  found  a  bear  den  and 
killed  a  bear  I  was  to  carry  it  to  the  near¬ 
est  camp  from  where  I  was. 

Well,  the  next  morning  I  loaded  my 
little  fusee  with  a  ball  and  wrapped  a  rag 
around  the  breech  and  nipple  to  keep  out 
the  wet  and  keep  the  powder  dry,  as  all 
the  old  Indian  hunters  used  to  do,  and 
started  on  my  first  bear  hunt.  Now  there 
is  a  tradition  among  the  Mic  Mac  Indians 
that  an  animal  lives  in  the  woods  which 
is  a  cross  between  a  grizzly  bear  and  a 
man.  This  supposed  blood-thirsty  creature 
is  called  Googwes,  and  he  is  held  in  such 
dread  by  the  Indians  that  the  mention  of 
his  name  will  stop  the  little  papoose  crying 
or  freeze  the  laugh  on  the  faces  of  old 
and  young.  The  drumming  of  a  partridge 


By  JOHN  McEWAN 

At  a  Guides’  Tournament  recently  held 
at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Guides’  Association,  of  which  Sheriff  H. 
A.  P.  Smith  is  president,  FOREST  AND 
STREAM  offered  a  prize  of  ten  dollars 
for  the  best  story  told  by  a  guide.  This 
ivas  won  by  John  McEwan,  whose  story  is 
given  here. 


is  sometimes  taken  as  a  sign  from  Googwes 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  fearful  beast 
pounding  on  his  drum  of  birch  bark.  Any 
unusual  noise  in  the  night  will  make  the 
Indians  think  of  Googwes.  My  Uncle  told 


John  McEwan 


me  many  tales  of  Googwes  and  always 
warned  me  about  him. 

About  noon  I  came  across  the  tracks  of 
three  bears  which  had  been  made  the  night 
before.  Two  small  ones  and  a  big  one, 
which  I  took  for  a  she  bear  and  two  cubs. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  show  my  Uncle  what 
a  mighty  hunter  I  could  be,  and  I  at  once 
began  to  follow  the  three  tracks.  Under 
windfalls,  through  swamps,  over  ridges, 
and  across  the  ice  I  trailed  the  bears.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  I  came  to  a  heap  of  big 
granite  rocks.  The  trail  led  under  one  of 
these  and  disappeared.  I  made  a  circle  all 
around  the  pile  of  granite  and  could  find 
no  tracks  coming  out,  so  I  knew  the  bears 
were  under  there  somewhere.  Soon  I 
heard  a  rumbling  noise  under  ground,  and 
then  the  head  of  a  big  bear  poked  out  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks.  She  pushed  out  by  me 
while  I  was  trying  to  get  the  rag  unwound 
from  about  my  fusee,  and  ran  off,  disap¬ 
pearing  in  a  swamp  near  by.  Before  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing  I  chased  after  her, 
but  could  not  catch  sight  of  her  anywhere. 
I  returned  to  the  den  just  in  time  to  see  a 
small  bear  disappear  around  the  boulders. 


Peeking  in  the  den  I  saw  another  bear 
looking  up  at  me,  so  I  tore  the  rags  off  of 
my  gun  and  when  he  poked  his  head  out 
shot  him  between  the  eyes.  I  soon  pulled 
him  out  and  found  my  first  bear  was  a  cub 
weighing  about  50  pounds.  My,  but  I  was 
happy !  I  did  not  worry  at  all  over  the 
two  that  got  away  and  only  thought  of 
the  one  I  had  killed. 

My  Uncle  had  told  me  if  I  shot  a  bear 
to  tie  the  hind  paws  to  the  front  ones,  and 
slip  my  arms  through  between  the  legs  so 
that  I  could  carry  the  carcass  like  a  pack 
load.  This  I  did  and  at  once  started  for 
our  home  camp.  The  nearest  way  to  camp 
was  across  a  lake  about  a  mile  wide,  and 
with  my  little  bear  on  my  back  and  my 
fusee  in  my  hand  I  started  across  the  ice. 
It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  by  the  time 
I  had  crossed  half  way  to  the  western  shore 
it  was  quite  dark.  But  I  knew  the  trail 
and  could  travel  it  the  darkest  night. 

All  at  once  I  saw  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
in  front  of  me  what  looked  to  me  like  the 
reflection  of  a  fire.  It  must  be  Uncle,  I 
said  to  myself,  waiting  for  me.  He  has 
built  a  small  fire  there  in  the  woods  and 
is  waiting  for  me  and  boiling  tea,  so  I 
hurried  on  all  the  faster.  When  I  reached 
the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  fire  there 
was  no  smoke,  and  nothing  to  show  me 
anyone  had  been  there.  Nothing  but  the 
thick  woods  and  new  fallen  snow.  Still 
I  thought,  Uncle  is  fooling  me,  so  I  called 
out:  “Uncle — Uncle — where  are  you? 
Speak,  I  know  you  are  here !  Don’t  try  to 
frighten  me.  I  saw  your  fire.”  There  was 
no  answer.  Then  I  thought  of  Googwes, 
and  was  very  frightened.  The  only  place 
to  run  for  safety  that  I  could  think  of  was 
our  camp  at  Smith’s  Lake.  Dashing  out 
upon  the  lake  again  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could 
in  the  direction  of  the  home  camp.  Every 
time  a  crack  in  the  ice  would  rumble  be¬ 
hind  me  I  thought  of  Googwes,  the  ter¬ 
rible  Indian  Devil.  I  must  have  made  a 
record  for  ice  running  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  South  shore.  Through  the 
woods  I  tore,  and  how  I  ever  got  to  Smith’s 
Lake  I  do  not  know,  but  at  last  I  found 
myself  there.  It  was  raining  a  little  and 
the  ice  was  very  slippery,  but  I  ran  on 
faster  than  I  ever  ran  before.  I  struck 
the  lower  trail  to  camp  when  I  reached  the 
end*  of  the  lake  and  with  head  down  to 
keep  the  bushes  from  switching  out  my 
eyes  I  fairly  flew  along  it. 

When  I  reached  the  camp  I  stood  out¬ 
side  to  get  my  wind  so  that  my  Uncle 
would  not  know  I  was  afraid.  Stepping  in¬ 
side  I  noticed  the  fire  was  out,  so  reach¬ 
ing  in  the  corner  where  we  always  kept 
dry  wood  and  the  place  we  call  the  “Dingle” 
(anyone  who  has  hunted  from  the  old  In¬ 
dian  camps  knows  what  I  mean)  I  soon 
found  dry  birch  bark  and  kindling  and 
started  a  fire.  As  the  blaze  lighted  the 
camp  I  saw  a  form  in  the  place  where  my 
(continued  on  page  498) 
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TO  PROTECT  NORTHERN  MAMMALS 

THE  CARIBOU  DEPENDED  ON  BY  THE  ESKIMO 
FOR  FOOD  AND  CLOTHING  SHOULD  BE  CONSERVED 


REPORT  OF  DR.  C.  GORDON  HEWITT 


IN  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Conservation  for  Canada  ap¬ 
pears  an  article  of  very  great  interest 
on  the  “Conservation  of  Our  Northern 
Mammals,”  by  Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt.  This 
*  paper  was  printed  in  Ottawa,  and  contains 
urgent  recommendations  made  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  fisheries,  game  and  fur-bearing 
animals  for  certain  alterations  in  the 
Northwest  game  act  of  1906,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  changed  conditions  of  ad¬ 
vancing  settlement  of  the  Northwest, 
should  offer  better  protection  to  many 
large  mammals. 

Dr.  Hewitt  ad¬ 
vises,  among  other 
things, 

That  the  rigor¬ 
ous  protection  of 
the  wild  or 
“wood”  bison  be 
continued ; 

That  more  pro¬ 
tection  be  given  to 
the  caribou,  which 
is  rapidly  becom- 
i  n  g  diminished  ; 
and  that  provision 
be  made  for 
(  a)  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the 
killing  of  female 
or  yearling  cari¬ 
bou  ;  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  extend  to 
Eskimos  and  In¬ 
dians  ;  and, 

(b)  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  export 
of  caribou  skins, 
except  under  a  li¬ 
cense,  which  shall 
permit  bona  fide 
hunters  or  other 
duly  authorized 
persons  to  take 
out  only  two  skins 
and  heads ; 

That  more  pro¬ 
tection  be  given  to 
the  musk-ox,  by 
(a)  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  killing 
of  musk-ox  except 
under  license, 
which  should  per¬ 
mit  the  taking  by 
bona  fide  hunters 
or  other  author¬ 
ized  persons  of  not  more  than  two  skins 
and  heads  under  each  license ;  natives  or 
bona  fide  explorers  to  be  allowed  to  kill 
musk-ox  for  food  for  their  own  use  but 
not  for  skins;  and, 

(b)  the  prohibition  of  the  killing  of 
musk-ox  on  Victoria,  Banks  and  Melville 
islands,  thus  constituting  these  islands  per¬ 
manent  refuges  for  musk-ox  and  centers 
for  their  natural  distribution ; 

That  there  be  a  close  season  on  white 
fox  from  April  1  to  November  15: 


That  competent  game  wardens  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Northwest 
game  act  in  the  region  between  the  Alas¬ 
kan  boundary  and  Herschel  island  on  the 
west  and  Coronation  gulf  on  the  east,  these 
game  wardens  to  act  in  addition  to  the 
Royal  Northwest  mounted  police. 

THE  caribou  referred  to  in  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  the  barren  ground 
caribou,  which  is  found  in  the  region 
east  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  Formerly, 


caribou  were  found  by  thousands  west  of 
the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  river  and  north 
of  the  Porcupine  river ;  but  there  they  have 
been  exterminated.  The  buffalo  oc¬ 
curred  by  millions,  yet  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  exterminated,  and  except  for  those 
under  fence,  there  remain  now  only  two 
wild  herds,  one  in  the  Yellowstone  park, 
the  other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Smith,  in  western  Canada. 

The  buffalo’s  extermination  was  perhaps 
economically  justified,  for  the  buffalo  oc¬ 


cupied  lands  suited  for  agriculture  and 
other  lands  suited  for  cattle  growing;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  caribou,  which  does 
not  occupy  agricultural  territory  and  is  one 
of  the  few  wild  life  resources  of  the  north¬ 
ern  region.  It  is  required  to  furnish  a 
constant  supply  of  clothing  and  food  for 
northern  Indians  and  for  the  Eskimo,  and 
should  be  preserved.  Of  all  large  animals, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  easily  exterminated. 
For  many  years  whalers  have  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  feeding  their  crews  and  their  dogs 
on  the  meat,  and  this  has  been  a  cause  of 

its  constant  pur¬ 
suit  by  Eskimos 
and  other  hunters. 
Besides  man,  the 
wolves  kill  many 
caribou — and  these 
wolves  ought  to  be 
reduced  in  num¬ 
ber. 

The  number  of 
wood  bison  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Fort 
Smith  is  small, 
and  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  re¬ 
ductions  in  their 
numbers.  If  the 
provision  which 
forbids  their  de¬ 
struction  shall  be 
enforced,  these 
animals  will  pre¬ 
sumably  re-estab- 
1  i  s  h  themselves, 
but  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  still 
fewer,  a  point  will 
finally  be  reached 
where  they  cannot 
recover. 

The  musk-ox 
also  is  being 
greatly  reduced. 
Traders  and 
whalers  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  their 
hides,  and  hire  the 
Eskimos  to  kill 
them  for  skins. 
There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  if 
this  commercial 
hunting  by  Eski¬ 
mos  and  Indians 
were  put  an  end  to,  the  species  might 

exist  indefinitely,  since  the  difficulties 
of  reaching  the  barren  grounds  from 
the  south  are  great.  Besides  the 

natives  who  destroy  the  musk-ox  for 
their  hides,  they  have  in  the  past 

been  butchered  by  so-called  sportsmen, 

some  of  whom  have  slaughtered  them  with 

a  wantonness  which  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  man  of  education  and  in¬ 
telligence.  The  musk-ox  is  unfamiliar 
(continued  on  page  499) 
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One  of  the  two  sets  of  racks  placed  across  a  river  to  stop 

the  salmon 


When  “ripe,”  the  salmon  are  seined  and  taken  alive  to 
the  nearby  hatchery 


THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  SALMON 

A  MONAGAMOUS  FISH-THAT  PAIR  OFF— AND  MAKE 
THE  LONG  TRIP  FROM  THE  SEA  TO  DIE 
IN  THE  STREAMS  WHERE 
THEY  WERE  BORN 

By  ERNEST  ELVA  WEIR 


The  females  are  dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  and  laid  aside 


THE  life  of  almost  every  wild  creature 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  tragedy  of  a 
sort.  It  is  not  known  definitely  that 
any  wild  animal  dies  what  is  termed  a 
“natural  death”  of  old  age.  The  depreda¬ 
tions  of  man  and  of  fiercer  and  stronger 
creatures  of  its  own  kind  or  others  make 
every  wild  animal’s  life  precarious  and  full 
of  unguessed  tragedy.  But  in  some  cases 
the  tragedy  is  so  clearly  not  the  natural 
result  of  carelessness  or  weakness  and  so 
entirely  unescapable  as  to  be  peculiarly 
poignant  and  deplorable  even  in  the  eyes 
of  man,  its  author.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  salmon. 

THE  tragedy  of  the  salmon  starts 
with  the  vicious  run  of  the  fish  up 
the  rivers  to  the  spawning  grounds. 
All  the  salmon  species  return  to  the 
streams  in  which  they  were  hatched  or,  at 
least,  to  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
birthplace.  This  rush  to  death,  as  it  were, 
happens  both  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the 
year  and  when  the  fish  are  of  an  age 
varying  from  four  to  six  and  one-half 
years,  according  to  species. 

There  are  skeptical  readers  who  may 
question  how  it  is  possible  to  affirm 
that  the  “silver  horde”  which  travels 
up  the  rivers  is  composed  of  the  same 
salmon  which  were  hatched  in  those  waters. 
This  has  been  quite  definitely  ascertained 
by  means  of  exhaustive  experiments  on  the 


young  fry  liberated  at  various  places  along 
the  coasts  and  rivers.  At  one  time  it  was 
a  favorite  recreation  for  quite  a  number 
of  Pacific  coast  people  to  mark  salmon  fry 
in  order  to  find  out  the  age  at  which  they 
returned  to  spawn  and  the  rate  of  their 
growth.  All  sorts  of  marks  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  favorite  was  the  removal  of 
the  adipose  fin  as  the  experimenters  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  fish  would  miss  this  the 
least  of  any.  Sometimes  a  V  or  a  U  was 
punched  out  of  the  tail  or  the  gill  cover 
and  in  several  instances  tags  were  used. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  the 
government  became  so  confused  by  reason 
of  those  of  private  individuals  that  in  1908 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  directed  that 
any  person  desiring  to  mark  and  release 
salmon  in  Alaska  should  first  consult  with 
and  secure  the  written  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Fisheries  or  of  the  agent  at 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

ALL  sorts  of  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded  as  to  the  ocean  home  of 
the  salmon  after  the  young  fish  have 
gone  to  sea  and  disappeared  apparently 
from  the  ken  of  man.  Many  have  conjured 
up  visions  of  vast  schools  of  adult  salmon 
surging  along  the  coast  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Others  think  the  fish  go  out  into 
the  greater  depths  of  the  ocean  and  there 
hide  from  man  until  the  spawning  instinct 
leads  them  back  to  the  coast  and  thence  to 


the  streams  in  which  they  were  hatched. 

Discoveries  o.f  recent  years  have  quite 
altered  this  uncertainty,  and  observations 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  belief  which  has 
steadily  been  growing  in  favor  for  some 
time  that  the  salmon  either  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  in  the  bays, 
straits,  and  sounds,  or  else  in  the  regions 
adjacent  to  the  coast  line. 

The  reason  they  have  not  been  found  in 
these  regions  earlier  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  months  the  weather  on  the  north 
Pacific  coast  is  such  that  fishing  operations 
can  not  be  carried  on  along  the  open  coast, 
while  in  summer  the  fishermen  are  all  busy 
on  the  spawning  runs  and  have  no  time 
to  devote  to  fish  not  arrived  at  maturity, 
which  are  probably  feeding  along  the  coast 
as  usual. 

THE  Columbia  river,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  salmon  than  any  other 
river  in  the  world,  has  had  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  history.  Many  years  before  the 
white  man  saw  its  waters  the  Indians  vis¬ 
ited  its  banks  during  the  annual  salmon 
runs  and  caught  and  cured  their  winter’s 
supply  of  food.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
river  at  The  Dalles  for  15  miles  were 
notable  fisheries  where  various  bands,  who 
lived  south  and  north,  had  their  respective 
fishing  locations,  and  to  which  all  others 
were  forbidden  access.  They  used  spears 
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and  dip  nets  in  catching  the  salmon,  the 
majority  of  which  were  dried  and  smoked 
for  winter  use. 

A  favorite  preparation  of  the  Indians 
who  resorted  to  the  river  was  pemmican. 
This  was  the  meat  of  the  salmon  cleaned 
of  the  bones,  pounded  up  fine,  and  then 
packed  in  hempen  sacks  of  home  manufac¬ 
ture.  A  sack  of  pemmican  weighed  from 
80  to  go  pounds  and  was  worth  in  barter 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  horse. 

THE  artificial  culture  of  salmon  on  the 
Pacific  coast  has  developed  into  a 
large  and  constantly  expanding  indus¬ 
try.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  operates  a  number  of  large  and  well- 
equipped  hatcheries,  while  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  certain 


The  man  on  the  left  is  emptying  the 
eggs  into  the  spawning  pan 


private  companies  have  built  and  maintain 
a  large  number  of  hatcheries,  some  of  these 
being  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Artificial  propagation  of  salmon  was 
deemed  a  necessary  measure  to  provide 
against  the  decrease  and  gradual  extinc¬ 
tion  of  a  fish  which  is  probably  the  great¬ 
est  food  fish  in  the  world.  Its  flesh  is 
canned,  smoked  and  dried  and  used  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  Although 
the  amazing  number  of  salmon  which  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  waters  to  spawn  would 
seem  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  so  great 
that  extinction  in  the  near  future  would 
be  impossible,  one  has  but  to  remember  the 
fate  of  the  once  numerous  passenger 
pigeon  to  be  glad  that  the  government  has 
in  this  case  taken  preventive  measures  in 
ample  time. 

The  eggs  used  for  artificial  propagation 
are  obtained  from  salmon  taken  on  their 
way  upstream  to  the  natural  spawning 
grounds.  In  order  to  arrest  the  ascent  of 


the  fish  a  rack  is  built  across  the  stream. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  taking  the  fish  as  they  are 
grouped  below  the  rack  and  seeking  for  an 
opening,  but  the  most  practicable  has  been 
found  to  be  by  means  of  drag  or  haul 
seines  swept  across  the  area  just  below  the 
rack.  When  the  pocket  or  bunt  is  brought 
close  to  shore  the  workmen  pick  out  the 
ripe  fish  and  turn  the  others  back  to  remain 
until  they  reach  this  stage. 

The  accompanying  photographs  -are  dis¬ 
played  chronologically  from  left  to  right. 
The  first  photo  shows  one  of  the  two  sets 
of  racks  placed  across  a  river  to  stop  the 
salmon.  They  can  pass  the  first  set  through 
V-shaped  openings,  but  cannot  get  back.  At 
this  particular  time,  however,  the  instinct 
of  the  fish  is  to  go  only  upstream,  and 
when  reaching  the  rack,  they  nose  along  it 
and  are  only  too  eager  to  follow  each  other 
like  so  many  sheep  through  any  discovered 
opening.  The  second  set  of  racks  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  up  the  river, 
and  offers  no  exit,  the  space  between  con¬ 
stituting  the  spawning  ground. 

When  “ripe”  the  salmon  are  seined  and 
taken  alive  to  the  nearby  hatchery,  as 
shown  in  the  second  picture. 

The  males  and  females  are  separated  at 
the  hatchery,  the  females  being  killed  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  and  laid  out  as  shown  in 
the  third  photograph. 

The  female  is  ripped  open  soon  after  be¬ 
ing  killed.  In  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
opposite  page,  the  man  at  the  left  is  shown 
emptying  the  eggs  into  one  of  the  spawn¬ 
ing  pans ;  the  other  man  is  holding  a  live 
male  and  fertilizing  the  eggs  (note  the 
small  white  stream).  While  the  male  is 
afterwards  turned  loose,  it  dies  within  two 
or  three  days. 

The  largest  photo  shows  Indians  taking 
away  the  spawned-out  carcasses  of  the  fish. 
They  smoke  and  use  them  as  part  of  their 
food  supply. 

THE  time  which  it  takes  a  salmon 
egg  to  hatch  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  aver¬ 
age  time  from  the  fertilization  of  the  egg 
until  it  hatches  varjes  from  60  to  90  days. 


The  usual  period  for  the  liberation  of  the 
salmon  fry  is  the  time  when  what  is 
known  as  the  eggsack  is  absorbed. 

This  eggsack  is  nature’s  food  supply, 
and  is  gradually  absorbed  into  and  be¬ 
comes  the  stomach  of  the  salmon.  It  is 
generally  from  30  to  60  days  from  the 
time  the  fish  is  hatched  to  the  time  this 
absorption  has  taken  place,  and  until  a 
few  years  ago,  the  rule  in  the  Fisheries 
Department  was  to  liberate  the  fry  at  this 
time.  However,  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  practice  of  feeding  the  young  fry  for 
several  months  instead  of  immediately 
turning  them  loose  has  been  introduced 
and  gradually  enlarged  until  today,  at  the 
majority  of  the  hatcheries,  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  the  output  is  fed  for  a  time  before 
being  liberated,  and  on  the  theory  that 
older  and  larger  fish  are  much  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  protecting  themselves  from  their 
natural  enemies  than  the  younger  fry.  A 
portion  of  the  bodies  of  the  parent  salmon 
is  preserved  in  a  mild  salt  solution  and, 
later  on,  the  flesh  is  freshened  again, 
ground  very  fine  and  fed  to  the  offspring. 
In  other  words,  the  young  fish  are  literally 
fed  the  bodies  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

WHEN  salmon  spawn  naturally,  the 
fish  make  their  way  up  the  fresh 
water  streams  to  gravel  beds  where 
the  female  scoops  out  a  round  hole  in  the 
gravel  in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  immediately  fertilized  by  the  male 
swimming  alongside  the  hole,  after  which 
he  covers  the  eggs  with  gravel  to  prevent 
the  trout  and  other  fish,  which  follow  the 
salmon  upstream,  from  devouring  them. 
Nature  allows  the  parents  to  survive  for 
two  or  three  days  during  which  time  they 
hover  over  the  spot  where  the  female  has 
deposited  her  eggs ;  then  they  gradually 
weaken,  float  down  stream  a  short  distance 
and  die.  But  the  tragedy  remains  whether 
spawning  be  natural  or  artificial. 

However,  the  human  interest  feature  of 
the  whole  story  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
salmon  are  monogamous — that  is,  they 
pair  off  and  make  the  long  trip  upstream 
together ;  and  yet  this  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  final  scene  of  this 
dramatic  tragedy  of  the  fish  world. 


Indians  busily  engaged  taking  away  the  spawned  out  carcasses  of  the  fish.  They 
smoke  and  use  them  as  part  of  their  food  supply 
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IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION 

OR  the  first  time  in  the  histo'ry  of  this  or  any  other 
country,  the  science  of  the  breeding  and  preserv¬ 
ing  of  game  birds  will  be  taught  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  great  universities. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  appropriating  $15,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  in  Tompkins  County,  New  York, 
on  which  it  is  provided  experimental  and  practical  breed¬ 
ing  of  game  may  be  carried  on.  It  is  further  provided 
that  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  shall  accept, 
maintain  and  administer  the  farm  and  it  shall  form  a 
part  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
“for  the  purpose  of  conducting  practical  experiments  in 
and  giving  instruction  on  the  breeding  of  game.” 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  farm  shall  be  run 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  and  that  its  surplus  product  shall  annually  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission. 

The  immediate  results  that  can  be  expected  from  the 
establishment  of  the  farm  will  be  twofold : 

1.  Instruction  will  be  afforded  young  men  who  wish 
to  become  qualified  gamekeepers,  for  which  class  of 
labor  the  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  Practical 
experience  on  the  farm  will  be  reinforced  by  the  techni¬ 
cal  instruction  of  the  lecture  room. 

2.  Farmers  of  New  York  will  be  given,  through  the 
medium  of  the  farm,  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
remunerative  crop  which  merges  well  with  other  agri¬ 
cultural  activities,  particularly  dairying  and  the  growing 
of  grasses. 

UPON  the  foundation  that  will  be  established,  it  is 
hoped  and  confidently  expected  that  in  time  Cor¬ 
nell  will  turn  out  men  and  women  well  instruct¬ 
ed,  not  only  in  the  science  of  game  breeding  and  pre¬ 
serving,  but  also  in  all  of  the  work  incident  to  the 
conservation  of  wild  life  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the 
insect-destroying  and  weed-seed  eating  birds  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  crop  protection. 

Those  behind  this  movement  believe  that  there  will  be 
an  increasing  demand  in  this  country  for  experts  of  this 
sort  and  that  eventually  every  state  in  the  Union  will 
have  in  its  employ  at  least  one  such  person  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  aid  to  farmers  in  the  protection  of  their  crops  and 
the  breeding  of  game  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  to 
sportsmen  in  increasing  the  supply  of  game  birds. 

Cornell,  with  her  splendid  laboratories  and  scientists 
of  high  rank,  is  already  admirably  equipped  for  carrying 
on  this  work  and  it  needed  only  the  addition  of  this 
working  laboratory,  as  it  were,  to  make  her  equipped 
for  giving  instruction  in  wild  life  conservation  prac¬ 
tically  complete. 


Among  those  at  Cornell  who  will  cooperate  in  the 
development  of  this  work  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  J.  G. 
Needham,  the  well-known  biologist;  Professor  James 
E.  Rice,  head  of  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
and  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen,  who  has  achieved  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  economic  ornithologist. 

THE  idea  of  establishing  a  game  farm  at  Cornell  and 
instituting  instruction  in  conservation  of  wild  life 
originated  practically  simultaneously  with  Charles 
E.  Treman,  of  Ithaca,  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University, 
who  is  much  interested  in  wild  life,  and  E.  A.  Quarles, 
of  New  York  City,  director  of  the  Department  of.Game 
Breeding  and  Preserving  of  the  American  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  the  sportsmen’s  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Quarles  has  been  giving  lectures  on  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  game  breeding  at  Cornell  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  last  winter 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  these  lectures  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Applied  Ornithology  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Audubon  Societies  and  Mr.  Harry  T. 
Rogers,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Game 
Farms. 

The  bill  owes  its  passage  largely  to  the  devoted  sup¬ 
port  of  Senators  Elon  R.  Brown,  Henry  M.  Sage,  Morris 
S.  Halliday,  Speaker  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  and  Assembly- 
men  H.  Edmund  Machold  and  Casper  Fenner.  It  was 
approved  and  strongly  supported  by  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner  George  D.  Pratt.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
gave  the  measure  his  warm  approval  and  support  and  of 
course  the  American  Game  Protective  Association, 
through  its  president,  John  B.  Burnham,  was  active  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  measure.  Leaders  in  sport 
throughout  the  state  were  also  most  helpful  in  the  work 
and,  while  it  is  impossible  to  name  all  of  these,  the  Hon. 
Horace  White  and  J.  Dan  Ackerman,  of  Syracuse,  per¬ 
formed  such  exceptional  service  that  it  is  felt  acknowl¬ 
edgement  should  be  made  of  their  efforts. 

The  various  interests  affected  by  this  bill  feel  particu¬ 
larly  indebted  to  Governor  Whitman  for  his  approval  of 
it.  As  it  carried  an  appropriation  it  had  to  be  scru¬ 
tinized  most  carefully  and  the  fact  that  it  was  approved 
is  evidence  that  the  Governor  believed  the  measure  to  be 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  state’s  farmers,  sportsmen 
and  bird  lovers. 

In  taking  this  action,  New  York  again  proves  its 
supremacy  in  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  and 
increase  of  wild  life.  There  are  many  who  consider  the 
passage  of  this  bill  as  one  of  the  most  important  acts 
that  have  ever  taken  place  in  the  great  national  move¬ 
ment  for  the  better  protection  of  the  nation’s  heritage 
of  wild  life. 
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YOU  know  him  just  as  well  as  I  do — 
that  saucy  little  red  rascal  that  swore 
at  you  for  invading  his  private  do¬ 
main  and  setting  up  that  great  white  object 
near  his  storehouses.  I  can  see  him  now,  feet 
braced,  tail  over  his  back,  head  on  one  side, 
defiance  in  every  move,  sputtering  and 
chattering  at  the  man  thing  that  dared  to 
invade  his  territory.  But  after  a  while  he 
calmed  down  and  went  tearing  off  through 
the  trees  to  tell  all  the  rest  about  it.  Of 
course  he  didn’t  mean  to  be  impolite;  he 
simply  felt  that  all  the  woods  was  his  par¬ 
ticular  property.  So  day  after  day  he 
watched  you,  sometimes  you  knew  it,  and 
sometimes  you  didn’t.  More  often  you  did, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  red  squir¬ 
rel  burning  with  the  consuming  fires  of 
curiosity  to  remain  silent.  Probably  you 
watched  him — some — and  cursed  him  softly 
under  your  breath,  standing  there  near  the 
deer  trail,  while  he  advertised  your  pres¬ 
ence  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  until 
some  inquisitive  blue  jays,  attracted  by  the 
racket,  came  along,  and  then — did  you  stay 
there  watching  for  deer  to  come  that  way? 

But  there  are  other  sides  to  this  small 
devil  of  the  tree-tops.  Of  course  he  en¬ 
joyed  stealing  into  your  tent  while  you 
were  away,  just  to  see  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  good  for  squirrels  to  eat ;  but  did  you 
enjoy  it  when  you  found  that  he  had  been 
into  the  corn  meal  bag?  You  called  him  a 
thief  then,  but  if  you  had  seen  him  earlier 
in  the  year,  when  he  thought  the  old 
mother  partridge  was  off  her  guard,  taking 
that  little  chick  out  from  under  her  very 
eyes,  you  would  have  thought  worse  of 
him  than  ever.  Had  you  followed  him  as 
he  went  through  the  trees,  seeking  defense¬ 
less  nestlings  to  murder— for  he  has  a  most 
tremendous  flesh  appetite,  which  he  really 
has  no  business  to  have  at  all — then  you 
would  have  condemned  him  by  drumhead 
court-martial  and  ended  his  career  with  a 
22  or  a  charge  of  8’s. 

Yes,  he  is  a  robber,  a  murderer,  and  the 
noisiest  little  fiend  loose.  Call  him  all  the 
names  you  want  to,  and  then :  stop  a  min¬ 
ute.  How  about  that  day  last  sugaring 


time  when  two  little  red-furred  forms  went 
madly  scampering  over  the  snow,  up  the 
trees,  down,  and  along  the  old  rail  fence? 
They  were  having  a  glorious  time,  and 
would  you  forget  the  picture?  Later.  Look 
in  that  hollow  tree.  Do  you  see  that  sharp 
nose  sticking  out?  Yes,  Adjidaumo’s  mate 
lives  there  with  four  cunning  little  scamps 
that  are  as  cute  as — all  baby  squirrels.  No, 
I  won’t  say  all  babies.  You  may  have  one. 
And  here  again  is  concentrated  all  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  mother-love  of  the  wild.  But 
we  do  not  often  get  a  glimpse  of  this  side 
of  the  little  chap’s  life,  and  in  the  bustle 
he  makes  getting  ready  for  winter  we  lose 
sight  of  it  entirely. 

Do  you  realize  what  that  same  bustle 
means  to  him?  Many  a  human  would  do 
well,  in  these  days  of  “economy  preachers,” 
to  take  a  leaf  from  his  book.  He  has  no 
money,  but  is  a  free  spender  of  time  and 
energy.  In  fact,  he  is  the  most  untiringly 
industrious  of  all  the  small  wood-folk. 
Even  as  early  as  July  he  has  begun  to 
hoard  the  first  white  pine  cones,  and  until 
the  first  frosts  he  is  busily  running  from 
tree  to  wall,  from  bush  to  stone,  hiding  his 
treasures  under  leaves  and  in  hollow 
stumps ;  sometimes  even  in  the  old  farm¬ 
houses  when  he  is  close  to  civilization.  If 
there  is  a  corn  field  near  by,  be  sure  he  has 
levied  on  that,  though  not  quite  equal  to 
carrying  away  an  ear  at  a  time  like  his 
gray  cousin.  Beechnuts,  hickory  nuts,  and 
butternuts  come,  and  profusion  abounds. 
He  has  already  tucked  away  the  wild  apples 
deep  under  dirt  and  leaves,  safe  from 
freezing.  Now  the  last  acorns  drop  and 
he  has  even  less  time  for  play,  for  he 
knows .  that  the  snows  will  soon  come  to 
the  northern  woods,  and  when  he  wants 
fresh  food  he  must  climb  to  the  hemlock 
boughs  with  the  crossbills  and  pine  gros¬ 
beaks.  But  the  coldest  days  have  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  his  unfailing  courage,  and  the 
follower  of  the  winter  trap  line  is  greeted 
as  cheerfully  and  violently  as  his  brother 
of  the  canoe.  After  all  is  said  we  could  not 
spare  him,  for  even  with  his  vices  he  remains 
the  optimist  of  Mother  Nature’s  family. 


MOUNTAIN  quail  are  getting  very 
scarce  in  all  parts  of  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest,  reports  Ernest  Bach 
in  California  Fish  and  Game,  and  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  years  only  until  they 
are  extinct.  Very  little  hunting  is  done 
for  this  species  alone,  but  quite  a  number 
are  bagged  during  a  season  by  hunters  in 
pursuit  of  other  game.  Their  nests  are 
made  on  the  ground,  and  they  naturally 
become  a  prey  to  snakes  and  small  preda¬ 
tory  animals  during  the  nesting  period, 
mature  birds  as  well  as  young  and  eggs 
being  taken. 

Mountain  quail  leave  their  winter  haunts 
about  April,  traveling  toward  the  higher 
altitudes,  some  stopping  along  the  way  to 
build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young, 
while  others  cross  the  summit.  The  fall 
migration  begins  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and  the  birds  return  to  altitudes  of  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  about  October, 
and  here  they  winter.  They  feed  on  grass, 
seeds,  berries  and  pine  nuts. 


AS  soon  as  there  is  a  noticeable  food 
shortage,  attention  is  immediately 
directed  toward  wild  life  as  a  food 
supply.  Most  of  the  European  countries 
at  war  have  fortunately  prevented  extermi¬ 
nation  by  passing  rigid  laws.  In  the  present 
crisis,  says  California  Fish  and  Game,  it  is 
very  important  that  every  tendency  to  aban¬ 
don  temporarily  the  seasons  and  bag  limits 
on  game  should  be  quashed.  Maximum  use 
should  be  made  of  wild  birds  and  animals, 
but  the  future  as  well  must  be  considered. 

Every  hunter  and  fisherman  can  do  his 
part  in  helping  solve  the  food  problem  by 
preventing  waste.  Waste  is  always  crim¬ 
inal,  but  it  is  doubly  so  at  the  present  time. 
The  man  who  kills  a  deer  far  from  camp 
and  is  too  lazy  to  see  that  the  whole  car¬ 
cass  is  used  for  food,  should  be  subject  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  By  salting  part  of 
a  limit  catch  of  fish  all  can  be  used  as  food. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  hunter  and 
fisherman  in  the  state  will  take  sufficient 
interest  in  “preparedness”  to  see  that  every 
deer  and  duck  shot,  and  every  fish  caught, 
is  utilized  for  food.  In  so  doing  it  will 
make  possible  the  shipping  of  other  food¬ 
stuffs  from  this  country  to  our  allies. 
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YOUR  SKILL  AGAINST  HIS  CUNNING 

IN  STILL-HUNTING,  THE  DEER’S  OVERWEENING  CURIOSITY  IS  MOST  OFTEN 
HIS  UNDOING.  YOU  MUST  PLAY  ON  THIS  FAILING  TO  BAG  HIM 


STILL-HUNTING— the  phrase  itself — 
does  not  sound  very  interesting.  But 
for  the  successful  still-hunter,  it  has 
every  thrill  the  hunter  knows.  That  few 
practice  it,  or  even  become  interested  in  it, 
does  not  argue  so  much  against  the  style 
of  the  sport,  as  against  the  real  skill  of  the 
hunter.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
man  and  dog  pitting  their  combined  ef¬ 
forts,  and  the  lone  hunter  going  into  the 
natural  haunts  of  his  game  and  matching 
his  skill,  against  the  instinct  and  cunning 
of  the  wary  buck. 

Of  course,  still-hunting  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  deer  hunting,  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  game  animal  or  bird  the 
pursuit  of  which  permits  of  such  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  method  of  hunting.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  blare  of  unusual  excitement  in 
pumping  lead  at  a  buck  that  has  been  rout¬ 
ed  out  by  a  dog  and  is  only  hitting  the 
“high  places”  in  dodging  dog  and  lead. 

It  is  exciting — long  odds  against  slim 
chance  for  a  hit;  quick  aim  against  quick 
motion.  It  is  the  only  method  to  follow 
where  large  parties  go  together.  But  there 
is  another  condition :  the  condition  of  a 
lone  hunter,  or  two  or  three  skilled  hunt¬ 
ers,  who  lack  the  help  of  a  trained  dog. 
I  was  forced  to  still  hunting  by  a  series 
of  accidents  that  deprived  me  of  my  dogs. 
One  was  killed  by  a  wounded  buck  and  an¬ 
other  by  accidental  poisoning.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  thought  that  hunting  without  a 
dog  was  about  as  useless  as  trying  to  catch 
fish  with  a  spoon. 

Whenever  I  rode  the  range  one  dog  was 
sure  to  be  with  me,  and  he  missed  no 
chance  to  rout  out  any  deer  that  strayed 
near  the  trail.  Of  course  I  took  my  own 
chances  on  getting  a  shot.  All  this  time  I 
was  convinced  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
dog  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  see  any  of 
these  deer.  When  I  was  deprived  of  dogs 
and  forced  to  go  it  alone,  I  became  strange¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  number  of  deer  I 
would  see  by  the  trail-side,  or  start  at  close 
range  where  I  could  choose  my  game  with 
much  more  certainty  than  before.  Then 
I  began  to  find  that  by  strolling  around 
carelessly  I  frequently  took  deer  entirely 
unawares,  and  could  pick  them  off  with 
comparative  ease. 

When  starting  on  a  hunt  I  would  travel 
fast  until  I  came  to  some  locality  where 
deer  tracks  were  numerous,  and  then  begin 
the  slow  manceuvering  to  outwit  the  game. 
If  it  were  rough  chaparral  country,  broken 
with  rocky  or  grassy  glades,  I  would  often 
sit  on  one  look-out  position  for  a  half  hour 
or  longer.  And  it  is  surprising  how  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  end  of  a  long  wait  a  deer 
will  stride  leisurely  into  view.  Or,  stranger 
still,  you  will  be  attracted  by  the  sway¬ 
ing,  bobbing  and  jerking  of  a  nice  pair  of 
antlers  as  some  unsuspecting  buck  trims 
leisurely  the  top  of  a  green  bush,  where 
he  has  been  standing  almost  in  plain  view 
all  the  while. 

But  that  is  the  waiting  game.  When  the 
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land  is  less  broken  and  the  brush  covering 
more  dense  and  uniform,  then  comes  the 
real  test  of  the  still-hunter.  He  must 
choose  the  high  timber  and  the  right  ap¬ 
proach,  and  stalk  into  the  brush  to  pit  his 
skill  against  the  native  cunning  and  instinct 
of  his  prey.  He  cannot  lumber  in  and  take 
pot-luck.  Every  knoll  or  depression  must 
be  approached  just  right.  There  is  seldom 
more  than  one  direction  at  which  a  likely 
knoll  or  depression  can  be  reached  to  give 
the  hunter  any  chance  for  a  shot.  From 
any  other  angle,  he  will  find  only  the  fresh 
track,  or  hear  the  deer  bounding  away  to 
safety. — Never  approach  from  above;  it 
is  almost  useless.  Few  deer  will  stand  for 
inspection  when  they  see  an  enemy  tower¬ 
ing  above.  The  rare  exception  is  when  he 
feels  securely  hid,  and  risks  discovery 


against  the  danger  of  escape.  But  once 
even  suspecting  discovery,  he  will  dash 
away  in  panicky  flight  and  keep  going  until 
he  is  well  out  of  harm’s  way. 

By  careful  watching  and  listening  one 
may  possibly  determine  the  approximate 
location  of  his  first  stop.  It  is  sure  to  be 
at  the  top  of  some  knoll  where  he  can 
guard  carefully  against  any  approach  along 
the  trail  by  which  he  made  his  get-away ; 
but  the  time  consumed  and  the  difficulty 
of  a  follow-up  under  such  circumstances 
is  seldom  worth  the  try. 

It  is  a  deer’s  overweening  curiosity 
that,  in  still-hunting,  is  most  often  his  un¬ 
doing.  And  it  is  the  playing  on  this  animal 
failing  that  determines  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  still-hunter.  He  must  play 
it,  too,  at  the  psychological  moment,  else  he 
will  defeat  his  own  best  laid  plans.  This 
is  why  a  long  follow-up  is  seldom  suc¬ 


cessful.  The  deer  have  too  much  time  to 
suspect  unusual  conditions. 

In  still-hunting,  the  hunter  must  first  of 
all  look  for  tracks.  If  there  are  no  tracks 
there  are  no  deer,  and  a  hunter’s  best  art 
will  be  wasted  on  an  empty  wood. 

ONE  must  be  keyed  up  to  the  tense 
strain  of  this  style  of  hunting,  else 
he  can  not  succeed.  He  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  expectancy,  and  expectancy  is 
best  sustained  by  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  immediate  presence  of  game.  It  is 
necessary  to  walk  slowly,  and  as  noiseless¬ 
ly  as  possible.  At  the  critical  moment 
each  step  must  be  guarded  and  calculated 
to  avoid  dry  leaves  and  twigs.  When  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  accumulated  leaves, 
then  comes  the  strategy  of  imitation.  It  is 
not  so  difficult,  either,  for  there  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  in  the  unguarded  foot-step 
of  a  man  and  of  a  deer.  A  deer  drops 
two  feet  with  the  clear-cut  sound  of  one. 
There  is  none  of  the  sweeping  drag  of  the 
sheep;  only  the  elastic  rise  and  firm  set  of 
the  foot,  without  slip  or  confusion  of  noise. 
This  the  hunter  must  imitate  with  a  careful 
rise  of  the  foot,  and  a  firm  set  with  a 
carefully  measured  beat.  With  this  pre¬ 
caution  one  may  tread  through  considera¬ 
ble  setting  of  leaves  without  attracting  par¬ 
ticular  notice  from  deer  although  they  may 
be  close  at  hand. 

The  discordant  splashing  sound  of  a  mis¬ 
step  or  slip  in  the  leaves,  or  the  rasping  of 
gravel  under  a  sliding  foot,  will  awaken 
and  startle  all  animal  life  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  another  move  means  defeat 
for  the  hunter.  There  is  only  one  counter 
for  such  a  mishap,  and  that  is  to  stand 
perfectly  still  for  half  a  minute  or  longer. 
If  a  deer  is  close  by  and  has  been  startled 
but  not  stampeded  by  the  unexpected  com¬ 
motion,  he  will  be  all  on  the  alert  for  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  but  if  there  follows 
only  dead  silence  his  curiosity  is  immedi¬ 
ately  aroused.  At  the  same  time  his  fear  is 
somewhat  allayed. 

He  seems  to  expect  of  an  enemy  that  he 
will  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  pursuit  and 
this  sudden  silence  suggests  that  the  noise 
is  only  the  result  of  a  tree-squirrel’s  mis¬ 
hap  or,  at  worst,  the  approach  of  some 
careless  wanderer.  Although  he  hears  the 
renewed  approach,  his  allayed  fears  and 
added  curiosity  will  often  prompt  him  to 
give  a  long  and  thorough  inspection  to  the 
visitor,  and  if  the  hunter  is  alive  to  his 
business  it  will  furnish  the  opportunity  he 
desires.  Even  if  the  deer  dashes  away 
before  he  is  discovered,  he  will  seldom 
run  farther  than  the  next  ridge  or  promi¬ 
nent  knoll,  where  he  stops  for  a  second 
look  to  see  if  he  is  pursued. 

This  is  the  hunter’s  opportunity  for  a 
follow-up.  He  knows  the  location  of  the 
deer  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  deer  at  least  as  soon  as  the  deer  can 
see  him;  any  deer  is  bound  to  wait  just 
a  little  bit  longer  than  that,  which  is  his 
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undoing.  This  is  the  chance  the  still- 
hunter  has  labored  probably  hours  to  se¬ 
cure,  and  the  rest  depends  on  his  aim.  If 
he  goes  to  camp  empty-handed  he  can  only 
offer  lame  excuses.  He  will  never  have  a 
third  opportunity. 

It  is  a  law  as  inexorable  as  destiny  that 
no  deer  will  stand  for  more  than  a  second 
inspection.  After  that  he  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  and  henceforth  is  only  concerned 
for  his  safety.  As  against  the  still-hunter, 
the  deer  will  always  make  good  when  the 
contest  gets  down  to  that  simple  basis. 

In  still-hunting  the  huntf  must  start 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  climb 
upwards,  or  else  make  a  careful  survey  of 
the  proposed  hunting  ground  and  then 
work  around  from  ridge  to  ridge,  being 
careful  to  drop  just  below  the  series  of 
prominent  knolls.  Around  these  the  deer 
love  to  hover,  and  here  they  will  fly  as 
soon  as  disturbed.  And  on  these  look¬ 
outs  they  will  ever  pause — and  unwittingly 
invite  their  doom. 

No  matter  how 
skilled  is  the 
hunter  in  marks¬ 
manship,  there  are 
certain  to  be  times 
when  his  best  ef¬ 
fort  will  result 
only  in  wounding 
the  game,  and  then 
follows  what  may 
be  a  heart-break¬ 
ing  pursuit  that 
tests  to  the  limit 
the  hunter’s  skill 
and  his  experience 
as  a  trailer.  Each 
succeeding  canyon 
or  ridge  is  a  field 
for  strategy  —  the 
natural  instinct 
for  self  -  preserva¬ 
tion  pitted  against 
the  keenest  wit  of 
the  hunter.  No 
matter  how  much 
one  may  regret  the 
loss  of  a  fine  buck, 
the  true  hunter 
cannot  contem¬ 
plate  with  equa¬ 
nimity  the  loss  of 
a  wounded  deer. 

There  is  something  sacred  about  his  life 
and  it  amounts  almost  to  sacrilege  to  have 
it  wasted  The  wounded  deer  is  the  great 
problem  with  the  still-hunter,  and  yet  even 
it  fails  in  nothing  of  the  all  consuming  in¬ 
terest.  Every  moment  is  one  of  tenseness 
and  apprehension. 

| 

HERE  is  much  misunderstanding 
about  wounded  wild  animals.  When 
that  little  white  bead  rests  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  your  game  and  your  finger  presses 
the  trigger  there  is  a  riot  of  noise ;  and 
if  your  game  does  not  go  down  with  the 
crack  of  the  gun  there  is  also .  a  riot  of 
action.  The  uninitiated  who  sees  his 
wounded  game  tear  away  in  headlong 
flight,  spurred  on  by  a  frenzy  of  fear, 
thinks  that  half  a  mile  will  hardly  abate 
the  speed  and  that  nothing  but  death  or 
utter  exhaustion  can  terminate  the  race. 
The  fact  is  quite  different.  It  matters  not 
how  desperately  wounded  or  how  slightly, 


nor  does  it  matter  with  what  burst  of  speed 
he  makes  his  get-away,  the  deer  will  sel¬ 
dom  run  far  before  he  will  stop  as  ab¬ 
ruptly  as  he  started  and  immediately  lie 
down.  This  calls  for  the  strategy  of  pursuit. 

IF  you  rush  on,  it  will  certainly  avail 
you  nothing.  Bear  this  in  mind :  in 
front  of  you,  quite  probably  under 
the  first  shelter,  is  your  deer.  Next: 
that  deer  expects  instant  pursuit  and 
is  alert  to  anticipate  it.  The  longer  he 
lies,  the  more  absorbed  he  becomes  in 
the  pain.  Moral :  take  your  time.  Wait 
for  a  time,  in  -perfect  silence.  Then 
begin  the  follow-up.  The  deer  will  see 
you  as  soon  as  you  see  him ;  and  you  must 
see  him  as  soon  as  he  sees  you.  Then, 
if  you  are  not  too  boisterous,  there  will 
ensue  a  moment  of  hesitation — just  time 
enough  for  a  shot.  Your  best  chance  is  in 
that  first  follow-up ;  so  be  careful.  It  pays 
to  measure  every  step  and  scan  every  foot 
rf  ground.  It  is  only  for  a  few  yards  and 


a  few  minutes,  yet  it  may  save  hours  of 
trailing  and  probably  ultimate  loss  of  game. 

If  by  mischance  you  lose  this  first  try, 
then  there  will  be  one  more.  From  the 
first  start,  a  wounded  deer  will  run 
farther.  The  distance,  of  course,  depends 
much  on  the  character  of  the  land;  but 
surely  he  will  accept  some  inviting  spot 
to  pause.  But  this  time  he  may  not  lie 
down.  That  means  that  your  second  fol¬ 
low-up  must  be  more  careful  than  the 
first  and  it  behooves  you  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  For  it  is  certainly  your  last  chance 
to  catch  your  game  waiting. 

Twice  a  deer  will  stop  after  being  woun- 
ed  and  twice  you  may  start  him  and  not 
get  him,  but  being  followed  to  a  second 
start  is  a'  warning  that  his  instinct  never 
fails  to  grasp.  He  no  longer  considers  it 
an  accidental  encounter,  that  he  warded  off 
by  that  first  escape.  His  instinct  divines 
the  relentless  calculating  pursuit — and  he 
knows  that  his  safety  is  in  flight. 


Then  come  all  the  tricks  of  deceit  that 
Nature  teaches  to  her  defenseless  brood. 
Limping  or  staggering  on — never  lying 
down,  no  matter  how  desperately  wounded 
— he  keeps  always  just  ahead  but  never 
in  sight.  You  trail  and  trail  and  trail.  At 
last  a  wide  canyon  looms  up  and  your 
hopes  are  high :  surely  he  cannot  clear  that 
and  make  opposite  side  without  being  seen. 
You  know  he  is  just  ahead.  You  have 
heard  him  perhaps,  and  now  are  carefully 
calculating  to  push  him  from  the  last  dense 
thicket  into  the  open  canyon,  or  onto  the 
sparse  shelter  of  the  opposite  slope.  But 
that  deer  has  been  calculating  too.  Al¬ 
ready  he  has  measured  the  width  of  the 
canyon  and  measured  your  distance  behind 
him,  and  he  plays  safe.  Painful  as  it  may 
be,  he  has  taken  that  canyon  at  high  speed 
and  is  now  panting  on  the  brow  of  the 
opposite  ridge. 

Slowly  you  follow,  track  by  track  and 
often  retracing  your  steps  to  correct  mis¬ 
takes  ;  always 
looking  for  that 
spot  of  blood  to 
verify  the  trail. 
All  the  while 
somewhere  on  the 
opposite  ridge  the 
deer  is  waiting. 
At  last  you  have 
made  your  way 
across  and  almost 
to  the  top ;  you 
will  not  see  any 
deer ;  he  has  hid¬ 
den  himself  in  the 
thickest  clump  of 
brush  he  can  find 
and  he  does  not 
wait  to  see  you. 
He  is  listening  for 
your  approach  and 
at  the  first  sound 
he  is  off.  You 
may  hear  him  and 
probably  will.  You 
dash  for  a  vantage 
point  to  watch  the 
next  canyon.  If 
you  are  lucky  you 
may  get  him  be¬ 
fore  he  clears  the 
next  ridge,  but  the 
odds  are  against  you.  If  to  go  directly 
across  means  dangerous  exposure,  he  will 
run  down  or  up  the  canyon  until  he  can 
make  a  safe  crossing.  But  from  this  time 
on  he  becomes  less  calculating. 

HE  becomes  more  listless  and  plods  on 
with  a  fatalist’s  indifference.  O'f 
course  when  you  come  suddenly  close 
he  will  dash  away  with  much  noise  and 
bluster,  but  he  will  make  only  a  short  run 
and  may  even  stop  in  an  exposed  position ; 
or  you  may  catch  him  standing  on  some 
sharp  rise  or  prominent  knoll,  carelessly 
watching  your  approach.  If  you  have  been 
able  to  follow  him  to  this  stage,  your 
chances  are  good ;  but  you  have  had  many 
an  uncertain  moment  on  the  trail  and  only 
the  greatest  skill  and  keen  sight  has 
brought  you  through  the  maze  of  hundreds 
of  other  tracks,  crossing  to  and  fro  or 
following  the  same  general  direction.  The 
(continued  on  page  493) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MEAT  DOG 

THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF  SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  DOG  TRAINING  THAT  WILL  ENABLE 
THE  EVERYDAY  SPORTSMAN  TO  DEVELOP  A  USEFUL  ASSISTANT  IN  FIELD  AND  COVERT 


HERE,  at  the  beginning  of  these  les¬ 
sons  in  dog  training,  we  wish  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  sportsman  who  is  un¬ 
dertaking  the  development  of  a  useful  bird 
dog  the  very  important  fact  that  no  bird 
dog  is  born  into  the  world  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  affairs.  He  inherits  from  his 
ancestors  certain  instincts  but  no  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  latter  must  all  be  acquired  by 
experience.  The  streets,  the  fields,  the  for¬ 
ests  and  the  streams  and  all  the  living 
creatures  are  to  him  strangers  to  be  sure. 
They  excite  his  curiosity  just  as  they  excite 
that  of  a  child ;  but  curiosity  is  not  knowl¬ 
edge.  Your  dog  can  learn  only  by  experi¬ 
ence,  at  first  he  may  be  either  bold  or 
timid,  reckless  or  cautious.  Take  him  with 
you  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  or  your  of¬ 
fice  so  that  he  can 
see  that  side  of 
life,  and  when  he 
is  four  or  five 
months  old  let  him 
follow  you  into 
the  fields.  Do  not 
expect  him  to 
know  about  things 
in  advance  and  do 
not  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  if  he  is  con- 
fused  and 
alarmed,  but  let 
him  learn  about 
things  by  explor¬ 
ing  them.  Re¬ 
member  also  that 
he  can  not  under¬ 
stand  a  flow  of 
words  and  if  you 
talk  too  much  you 
will  confuse  and 
alarm  him  when 
you  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  encourage 
him.  Do  not  dis- 
tract  his  mind 
from  problems  he 
will  solve  himself 
if  left  alone.  In  fact,  the  young  dog  should 
be  treated  like  a  young  child.  In  showing 
him  what  you  want  him  to  do  you  can  use 
words  and  signs  but  be  sure  they  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  not  repeated  too  often  or  too  loud¬ 
ly;  and  above  all  things,  do  not  forget  that 
a  six  months  old  puppy  has  a  very  simple, 
undeveloped  brain  and  it  is  absurd  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  a  six  months’  puppy  than  you 
would  of  a  six  year  old  child.  Time, 
patience,  repeated  opportunity  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  ever  be  the  basis  of  the  train¬ 
ers’  art. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  pupil  to  be 
about  six  months  old,  healthy,  happy,  and 
with  the  experience  we  have  mentioned ; 
further  than  that  he  does  not  know  any¬ 
thing.  His  first  lesson  should  be  given  in 
any  empty  barn,  loft  or  room,  where  he 
can  move  about.  Snap  a  light  cord  to  his 
collar,  let  him  go,  and  when  he  begins  to 


By  PIOUS  JEEMS 

play  say,  “Come  in !”  If  he  does  not  come 
at  once,  give  the  cord  a  twitch  and  pull  him 
in  to  you  firmly,  hand  over  hand,  then  pet 
him  until  he  has  entirely  recovered  from 
his  fright.  When  he  minds  instantly  you 
will  have  made  an  important  step  in  his 
training,  for  you  have  taught  him  to  rec¬ 
ognize  you  as  his  master  and  to  come  when 
he  is  called.  This  may  not  be  accomplished 
in  one  lesson  but  after  he  understands  and 
obeys  with  reasonable  promptness  you  can 
advance  to  the  second  lesson,  which  is  re¬ 
trieving.  This  accomplishment  is  sometimes 
taught  by  throwing  a  ball  for  the  dog  to 
run  after ;  it  works  well  in  some  cases,  but 
it  takes  more  time  than  the  method  now 
presented  and  in  the  end  is  not  so  effective. 


With  the  throwing  the  ball  method,  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  inclination  of  the  pupil ;  if 
so  disposed  he  will  go  after  and  bring  it, 
but  there  is  no  way  of  compelling  him  to 
do  so,  and  in  this  (as  in  everything  else) 
the  dog  should  perform  an  action  because 
ordered  to  do  so ;  in  other  words,  expect 
his  will  to  be  subservient  to  your  own,  so 
that  he  will  do  as  directed  without  consult¬ 
ing  his  own  convenience  or  inclination. 
With  the  ball  it  is  mere  play,  but  by  this 
method  it  is  real  work ;  and  though  it  has 
its  rewards  and  may  be  made  a  pleasure,  it 
still  has  a  tendency  to  teach  the  animal  that 
he  is  under  control  and  that  it  is  not  op¬ 
tional  whether  he  will  retrive  or  not. 

The  first  thing  the  dog  should  be  taught 
is  to  sit  up  and  deliver  into  hand,  and  to 
hold  an  article  until  taken  from  him.  To 
inculcate  this  lesson,  call  the  dog  in  front 
of  you;  say,  “Sit  up!”  If,  as  is  probable, 


he  does  not  understand,  take  him  by  the 
collar  under  the  throat  with  one  hand  so 
as  to  hold  his  head  up,  and  passing  the 
other  arm  round  his  hind  legs  above  the 
hocks,  force  him  to  a  sitting  position,  but 
be  careful  to  do  this  quietly  and  gently  so 
that  he  will  not  be  frightened.  When  he 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  position  and  will 
take  it  readily  at  the  word,  take  a  news¬ 
paper  and  fold  it  into  a  flat,  tight  fold  of 
about  four  inches  long,  then  with  the  dog 
in  position  before  you,  open  his  mouth  by 
pressing  the  fingers  against  the  back  part  of 
the  jaw  so  as  to  force  them  between  his 
teeth.  Place  the  paper  in  his  mouth,  clos¬ 
ing  the  jaws,  and  saying  “Pick  up!”  Re¬ 
tain  it  by  holding  one  hand  under  his  chin 

for  a  few  seconds, 
then  take  it  out 
and  by  petting  the 
dog  let  him  see 
that  you  are 
pleased  with  him. 

Should  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  the 
paper,  or  to  open 
and  shut  his  jaws 
upon  it,  check  him 
at  once  by  a  light 
tap  under  the  jaw 
and  the  word 
“Careful !”  The 
folded  paper  is 
preferred  to  any 
other  object  be¬ 
cause  the  dog  is 
less  likely  to  bite 
or  turn  it,  and 
from  becoming 
accustomed  t  o 
holding  it  quietly 
and  steadily  he 
will  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  turn  out  a 
tender  -  mouthed 
retriever.  When 
the  dog  holds  up 
well,  take  a  few 
steps,  allowing 
him  to  follow  you  with  the  paper 
in  his  mouth,  and,  if  he  attempts  to 
drop  it,  place  your  hand  under  his 
jaw  as  you  walk,  and  at  every  attempt 
to  eject  the  paper  lift  his  head  quickly,  with 
a  sharp  “Careful !”  He  will  soon  learn  to 
follow  you  and  carry  the  paper,  which  will 
confirm  him  in  holding  it,  and  teach  him 
also  to  carry  well,  a  thing  which  many  dogs 
will  not  do,  even  though  they  may  fetch. 

The  second  part  in  the  retrieving  lessons 
is  to  teach  him  to  pick  up  from  the  ground. 
You  want  now  something  that  will  attract 
the  dog’s  attention  as  it  lies  on  the  ground. 
The  best  thing  is  a  cleanly-scraped  bone. 
First  let  the  dog  smell  of  it  as  he  sits  in 
front  of  you,  take  him  by  the  jaw  so  as  to 
hold  his  head  up,  and  drop  the  bone  at 
your  fjpet ;  naturally  he  will  try  to  stoop 
for  it;  restrain  him  for  an  instant,  then  let 
(continued  on  page  506) 
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MY  “FOUL  HOOKED”  MUSKIE  EXPERIENCE 

IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  DESCRIBE  THE  SHOCK  I  FELT  TO  FIND 
MY  LURE  HOOKED  FOUL  NEAR  THE  TAIL  OF  A  34  LB.  MUSKIE 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


AS  the  trout  season  wanes,  and  bass 
fishing  is  sluggish  till  the  advent  of 
colder  weather,  we  aspire  for  might¬ 
ier  game — either  to  the  Lake  regions  or 
Canada,  where  it  is  cool  and  far  from  the 
haunts  of  man,  where  we  hope  to  meet  and 
fight  a  fish  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
fresh  water  fish  that  swims. 

The  muscalonge  is  nowhere  abundant, 
like  the  trout  and  bass,  but  plenty  of  rea¬ 
sonably  good  angling  is  to  be  had  all  over 
the  Great  Lake  region,  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  many  parts 
of  lower  Canada,  and  especially  are  they 
gamey  in  Chautauqua  Lake  in  northern  New 
York  where  the  muskie  here  described  was 
caught.  It  fs  the  largest  member  of 
the  pike  family,  and  its  popular 
name  in  the  “States”  is  “muskie” 
and  in  Canada  is  known  as  the 
“Lunge.”  Its  habit  is  to  lie  alone, 
solitary  and  still,  among  the  lily 
pads  and  water  weeds,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  dart  out  like  an  arrow 
shot  from  a  bow,  should  any  wan¬ 
dering  fish  be  so  unlucky  as  to  pass 
its  abode.  A  fierce  and  voracious 
tyrant,  by  nature  ugly  and  evil  tem¬ 
pered,  it  will  seize  with  a  sudden 
rush  any  living  thing,  be  it  fish,  bird 
or  beast.  Dace,  chub,  carp,  suckers, 
the  smaller  members  of  its  own  spe¬ 
cies,  frogs,  mice,  chipmunks,  musk¬ 
rats,  small  aquatic  birds  and  young 
ducks,  all  find  their  way  into  its 
capacious  maw.  Nothing  escapes  it, 
for  its  jaws  are  furnished  with  a 
double  row  of  razor-like  teeth,  to¬ 
gether  will  snap  a  fish  in  two  like 
the  blades  of  giant  shears.  Built  for 
speed,  with  long,  sharp  nose  and 
broqd  flanged  tail,  from  eye  to  tail 
fork  a  mass  of  muscle,  with  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  a  wolf,  the.  cunning  and 
capacity  of  a  tiger,  with  slyness,  pa¬ 
tience  and  unbounded  courage  it  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  finned 
things  in  the  waters  of  the  earth.  It 
will  allow  no  other  fish  to  remain 
in  sight,  even  those  of  its  own  kind. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  local  anglers 
of  Chautauqua  Lake  caught  a  muscalonge 
of  50  pounds.  In  the  stomach  was  found 
another  muscalonge  partly  digested,  which 
weighed  4 pounds.  The  big  one  was  a 
female  and  her  victim  was  a  male.  I  have 
often  seen  floating  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  remnants  and  parts  of  fish,  some¬ 
times  fish  of  a  fair  size,  in  a  dying  con¬ 
dition  with  great  pieces  cut  from  their 
bodies,  showing  plainly  the  devastating 
work  of  this  fresh  water  wolf. 


experiments  to  expel  the  hook  from  their 
jaws,  they  are  never  tired,  fighting  as  long 
as  they  have  breath.  In  the  best  of  places, 
muskies  are  not  caught  like  a  string  of 
pickerel.  One,  or  two,  perhaps  three, 
landed  after  half  a  dozen  strikes,  may  be 
considered  an  excellent  day’s  sport.  On 
ordinary  occasions  when  rightly  hooked  in 
the  jaws,  its  actions  at  once  indicate  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle.  With  its  long  snake¬ 
like  body  it  is  surprising  what  remarkable 
twists  and  contortions  it  can  indulge  in, 
from  the  time  the  barb  strikes  home,  till 
the  gaff  enters  its  side. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  shock  I  felt 
to  find  my  lure  hooked  foul  near  the  tail 
of  a  34  pound  muskie.  The  large  curved 


barb  entered  and  securely  fastened  deep  in 
the  tough  skin  of  the  back  and  part  of  the 
dorsal  fin  bones.  On  this  occasion  I  was 
alone  in  a  light  boat  early  in  the  day. 
’Twas  but  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  the 
artificial  minnow  playing  nicely  60  feet 
from  the  boat  when  I  saw  a  great  swirl  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  as  if  made  by  a 
motor  launch,  and  my  reel  fairly  whistled, 
though  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
stopped;  the  monster  .had  missed  its  aim, 
and  on  turning,  in  some  mysterious  man¬ 
ner,  hooked  itself  by  the  tail. 


TO  capture  a  big  muscalonge  by  fair 
methods  (with  rod  and  line)  requires 
considerable  skill  and  adroitness.  They 
are  extremely  tricky  and  resort  to  endless 


Fortunately  the  rod  was  stout,  my  reel 
was  heavy  with  a  good  stiff  click.  I  did 
not  then  know  what  was  in  store  for  me. 
Twenty  or  thirty  seconds  elapsed  before 


the  fish  knew  it  was  hooked.  When  it  did 
there  began  the  most  devilish  monkeying 
with  rod  and  line  I  ever  experienced.  It  first 
rose  half  out  of  the  water.  I  saw  its  great 
wide  open  jaws  and  golden  shoulders,  but 
did  not  see  the  big  minnow  in  its  mouth, 
but  down  below  and  along  it  went  at  such 
a  ripping  pace  that  even  with  a  quick  run¬ 
ning  reel  it  was  hardly  possible  to  keep 
the  rod  upright. 

TWO  hundred  feet  away  it  tore  along 
in  an  exact  circle  round  the  boat, 
when  suddenly  its  entire  body  shot 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  For  the 
first  time  I  realized  what  was  the  matter 
to  find  this  heavy  fish  foully  hooked  on 
the  tail.  Getting  control  of  the  reel 
with,  over  one  hundred  feet  of  line 
to  spare,  I  had  hopes  of  capture, 
even  under  such  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  It  again  leaped,  rolled  over 
and  over,  then  doubling  upon  the 
surface.  With  grim  determination 
I  held  the  line  tight  to  make  the  fish 
turn  towards  the  boat,  which  it  soon 
did,  though  swimming  low  down  in 
the  water,  till  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  boait  it  came  up  suddenly  to  rise 
above  the  surface  leaping  forward 
in  a  long,  straight  line,  its  beautiful 
green  mottled  sides  and  golden  back 
made  me  envious  to  master  it. 

I  was  getting  the  best  of  the  game, 
slowly  but  surely  drawing  it  nearer, 
I  could  feel  the  lashing  tail  beating 
hard  from  side  to  side  of  the  line. 
Any  moment,  I  feared,  but  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  fierce  lunge  for  which 
this  fish  is  so  famed.  But  it  did  not 
mature.  My  reel  was  fortunately  of 
good  size,  and  there  was  the  fish  at 
last  alongside  within  reach  of  my 
gaff,  a  naughty  instrument  with  a 
handle  four  feet  long,  which  I  held 
ready,  and  at  once  plunged  it  with 
all  the  force  I  could,  driving  it 
straight  in  at  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

THEN  it  was  I  realized  the  difficulty  of 
having  the  hook  fixed  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  fish.  With  terrific  force 
it  lashed  its  tail  and  shot  forward  like  a 
thunderbolt.  My  left  thumb  was  useless 
on  the  reel  and  my  right  hand  was  power¬ 
less  to  hold  the  gaff.  Away  it  sailed  at 
a  clipping  pace  with  my  gaff  holding  fast 
to  its  side.  With  many  misgivings  that  the 
fish  would  escape,  I  had  to  again  go  over 
the  same  work  of  hard  reeling-in,  only  it 
had  to  be  done  with  more  care.  After  in¬ 
finite  pains,  all  tired  out  and  wellnigh 
beaten,  with  the  rod  tip  deep  in  the  water, 
the  fish  pulled  less  and  less,  and  soon  it 
was  again  alongside  with  the  gaff  hanging 
down,  turning  sideways  showed  the  white 
(continued  on  page  509) 
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CLOSE  OBSERVATION  USUALLY  PAYS 

THE  MAN  WHO  IS  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THE  GUNNING  GAME,  AS  WELL  AS  OTHER 
UNDERTAKINGS  OF  LIFE,  IS  USUALLY  A  CLOSE  OBSERVER  OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 


AS  a  rule  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  results,  the 
close  observer  of  cause  and  effect,  is 
the  one  who  wins  success  in  the  under¬ 
takings  of  life. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
gunning  game,  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  at 


the  traps  where  distance  does  not  have  to 
be  estimated  and  the  gun  is  held  at  the 
ready,  as  in  the  field  where  unexpected 
things  are  continually  happening,  but 
nevertheless  a  fact  as  to  both. 

• 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  what¬ 
ever  success  came  to  me  in  waterfowl  and 
upland  shooting  resulted  from  my  custom, 
dating  back  to  my  kid  days,  of  carefully 
examining  my  kill,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  any  long  or  unusual  shot,  and  noting 
where  and  how  the  bird  was  hit,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pellets  and  also  their  penetration. 
To  do  this  in  a  reliable  manner  it  was 
necessary  to  mark  by  cutting  off  a  toe, 
splitting  the  bill  or  other  like  way,  certain 
individual  birds  when  such  pains  seemed 
desirable.  Trouble?  Well,  yes,  a  little, 
but  nothing  compared  to  the  knowledge 
gained  in  this  way. 

Even  this  last  winter  after  having  been 
an  expert  at  the  shooting  game  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  I  learned.  Observation 
paid.  It  is  the  person  who  is  too  old — or 
too  wise  (in  his  own  conceit)  to  learn — 
that  is  hopeless.  One  who  has  shot  the 
same  loads  of  the  same  make  of  powder 
out  of  the  same  gun  for  many  years,  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  know  how  the  gun  should 
be  held  to  get  game.  Yet  the  first  few 
times  out  I  did  rotten  work.  “Why?”  I 
asked  myself.  There  seemed  no  failure  of 
eyesight  or  lack  of  steadiness  in  aim.  The 
gun  was  aimed  the  same  as  ever,  but  ducks 
that  should  have  dropped  at  the  report — 
close  easy  shots,  kept  on,  untouched.  Those 
killed  were  long  shots,  so  very  long  that 
my  blind-mate  didn’t  even  make  an  effort 
to  reach  them.  Toward  sunset  of  the  day 


By  EDWARD  T.  MARTIN 

I  found  myself,  a  “can”  sneaked  by  from 
behind  going  at  the  rate  of  about  146  feet 
a  second.  By  intuition  I  fired,  a  snap  shot, 
but  even  as  the  trigger  was  pulled,  I  felt 
I  had  not  led  the  bird  by  a  foot  and  a 
half.  Yet  it  doubled  and  dropped  dead. 

Here  was  a  case  for  a  postmortem.  The 
duck  was  marked  and  with  another  of  his 
kind  taken  home.  Each  was  shot  through 
head  and  neck,  neither  having  a  shot  mark 
in  the  body,  and  the  one  I  was  so  sure  I 
was  a  foot  and  a  half  behind,  had  two  shots 
through  the  head  and  through  the  neck. 
The  answer  to  the  “why”  came  instantly. 
It  was  a  clear  case.  The  powder  in  my 
shells  though  supposedly  the  same  as  that 
used  for  years,  was  at  least  a  foot  quicker 
at  30  yards.  Hence  the  missing  of  close 
shots  and  the  hitting  of  those  killed, 
through  the  head.  Hardly  seems  possible, 
yet  it  is  so,  and  of  about  50  ducks  killed 
during  the  winter,  fully  35  were  shot  in 
the  head  or  neck  and  a  large  portion  not 
body  marked  at  all. 

Shooting  a  little  too  far  ahead  is  a  good 
fault  for  reason  that  as  the  distance  in¬ 
creases,  so  does  the  spread  of  the  shot  and 
a  single  pellet,  even  an  outside  one,  in  the 
head  or  long  neck  of  a  duck,  is  worth  more 
than  half  a  dozen  abaft  the  main  beam,  so 
except  on  slow  fliers  over  the  decoys  I 
made  no  attempt  to  correct  my  lead ;  but 
observation  told  me  what  the  matter  was 
and  there  was  a  heap  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  the  reason. 

It  is  noting  the  effect  of  a  small  size  shot 
on  picked  birds,  that  makes  nearly  every 
careful  gunner  an  advocate  of  their  use. 
As  a  rule,  of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
the  more  observing  a  gunner  and  the  more 
experience  he  has,  the  more  he  insists  that 
for  all  waterfowl  sixes  are  plenty  large,  and 
sevens  or  eights  to  be  preferred  on  the 
smaller  varieties  such  as  teal  and  spoonies 
— yes,  even  on  “cans”  and  mallards  when 
they  are  working  well.  It  was  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence  in  picking  ducks  for 
shipment  to  find  one  of  the  larger  varieties 
shot  through  and  through  from  stern  to 
bow  with  number  sevens  and  on  a  side  shot 
a  gun  wasn’t  thought  to  be  worth  much 
that  wouldn’t  drive  shot  of  the  same  size 
in  one  side  of  the  bird  and  out  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  gun,  observation 
says  that  beyond  a  doubt,  sevens  are  better 
than  fours  or  fives  for  any  bird  that  flies, 
not  even  excepting  swan. 

Although  arguing  in  favor  of  small  shot 
as  against  the  larger  sizes  seems  much  like 
pui-ting  grain  that  has  once  been  winnowed 
through  a  threshing  machine  a  second  time, 
my  defense  is  thq  frequent  inquiries  that 
come :  “You  have  had  much  experience,  tell 
us  the  .reasons  why  you  are  so  strong  an 
advocate  of  sixes  and  sevens  as  against  twos 
and  fours?”  These  letters  and  many  per¬ 
sonal  requests  for  information  form  my 
alibi  for  again  threshing  out  the  wheat. 

I  suppose  up  to  the  time  the  law  stepped 


in  and  said,  “No,”  to  indiscriminate  slaugh¬ 
ter,  more  geese,  honkers,  speckle-breasts, 
white-fronted,  cacklers,  all  kinds,  all  sizes, 
were  killed  in  the  grain  raising  districts  of 
California  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  geese  were  a  nuisance  at  planting  time 
and  ranch  owners  were  very  willing  to  give 
certain  gunners — men  whom  they  knew  to 
be  careful  and  not  likely  to  mistake  a  brin- 
dle  bull  for  a  Mexican  brant — the  right  to 
dig  goose  pits  and  shoot  on  their  land.  To 
such  an  extent  did  the  gunners  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  privilege  that  I  have  been  told 
their  books  showed  often  a  yearly  kill  of 
eight  to  ten  thousand  geese  per  gun.  These 
professionals  must  have  been  skilled  at 
their  business  and  to  a  man  they  used  noth¬ 
ing  larger  than  sixes.  Personally  I  once 
killed  89,  besides  several  sent  sailing,  with 
a  hundred  shells  loaded  with  sevens,  all  sin¬ 
gle  birds,  score  being  kept  on  the  bottom 
of  a  card  board  box  as  if  shooting  a  pigeon 
match.  Really  counting  as  killed,  the  birds 
“dead  out  of  bounds”  and  the  half  dozen 
at  which  both  barrels  were  shot,  the  tally 
should  have  been  about  94  out  of  95,  con¬ 
sequently  it  makes  me  only  smile  to  read 
the  stories  of  self-called  crackerjacks  who 
rush  to  tell  how  they  killed  two  geese  or 
perhaps  even  three  with  ones  or  B.  B’s, 
buckshot  or  maybe  scrap  iron. 

Why,  a  rifle  bullet  will  often  fail  to  stop 
a  goose  if  it  hits  abaft  the  center  of  the 
body.  Yes,  and  also  a  grouse.  I  know  of 
a  honker,  shot  through  and  through  with 
a  soft  nose  bullet  from  a  big  bore  Spring- 
field  rifle  that  flew  nearly  a  mile  before 
dropping.  I  saw  in  the  Olympics  a  blue 
grouse  with  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  cut 
completely  away  by  a  30-30  soft  nose,  fly  so 
far  that  the  shooter  didn’t  even  go  to  look 
for  it.  I  myself  once  centered  a  ruffed 
grouse  with  a  bullet  from  a  heavy  Colt’s 


revolver  and  had  it  fly  to  such  a  distance 
that  it  was  only  by  chance  I  found  it,  yet 
a  load  of  sevens  properly  aimed  would  have 
stopped  instantly  any  bird  of  the  lot. 
Don’t  talk  to  me  about  B.  B’s,  nor  even 
twos.  If  rifle  bullets  won’t  kill  feathered 
game  except  by  the  accident  of  hitting  the 
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JUMPING  THE  LONG- 
BILLS  IN  MISSOURI 

(continued  on  page  461) 

Down  he  went  again  at  the  snarl  of  the 
nitro.  So  sure  was  I  that  he  was  dead,  that 
I  took  my  time  in  getting  to  him.  But  to 
my  great  surprise  that  beastly  jack  got  up 
again  with  the  shrillest,  healthiest  “scaip !” 
that  the  marshes  had  even  been  forced  to 
listen  to.  I  let  him  have  the  second  barrel, 
but  he  continued  on  to  my  left,  dropping 
apparently  for  another  rest  over  in  a  cot¬ 
ton  row. 

If  anything  puzzled  me  it  was  the  be¬ 
havior  of  that  jack.  Surely  I  could  not 
miss  him  again,  even  though  he  was  bear¬ 
ing  an  invisible  plate  of  Harveyized  steel 
around  his  body ! 

Then  I  discovered  that  I  had  only  two 
shells — both  in  my  vest  pocket  and  they 
were  loaded  with  number  6  shot.  I  had 
taken  them  in  case  I  saw  some  mallards  or 
redheads  at  the  ponds.  My  feelings  were 
akin  to  those  of  vengeance.  I  put  those 
shells  in  the  breech,  and  contemplated  the 
utter  annihilation  of  that  jack. 

The  bird  flushed  wild  this  time.  I  drew 
feathers  with  both  barrels,  but  he  pursued 
his  flight  back  to  the  marsh,  alighting  where 
I  had  first  flushed  him.  Without  another 
shell  for  my  gun  in  the  spirit  of  sheer 
curiosity  I  determined  to  flush  that  jack 
once  more,  and  observe  his  antics.  This 
time  he  permitted  exceedingly  close  ap¬ 
proach,  flushed,  however,  into  a  slow  zig¬ 
zag  flight,  promptly  towered  to  a  height  of 
fifty  yards,  and  there  collapsing,  he  dropped 
to  the  water  dead. 

I  met  Mac  at  the  place  we  had  agreed 
upon.  He  was  holding  his  jack  out  at  arms 
length  for  my  cynosure,  and  complimentary 
reference  to  his  ability  for  marking  birds. 
“I  found  him  easily,  but  he  was  sure  some 
tough  bird !” 

“And  here’s  another,”  I  added  smilingly, 
as  I  threw  to  him  my  much  shot  up  jack- 
snipe. 


Communicated 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Edwin  T.  Whiffen’s  reply  to  E.  W. 
Hahn’s  inquiry  concerning  “smellage  or 
smilage,”  in  the  September  number  of  For¬ 
est  and  Stream,  recalls  to  memory  the  time 
when,  as  a  boy,  I  used  to  go  fishing  with 
an  “old  fellow”  named  George  Garner. 

George  had  been  on  several  “whaling 
voyages,”  and  everything  had  to  be  in  ship¬ 
shape  with  him.  He  was  very  fussy  with 
his  tackle,  and  he  never  wasted  his  time 
fishing  unless  the  “signs”  were  right. 

Whenever  he  used  worms  for  bait,  he 
always  put  some  leaves  in  the  box  with 
them.  The  leaves  were  picked  from  a 
plant  which  grew  near  his  door.  The  plant 
was  lovage.  We  felt  that  we  had  the  best 
luck  when  our  bait  was  permeated  with  its 
aromatic  odor.  Can  it  be  that  lovage  and 
“smellage”  are  one  and  the  same  plant? 

Fred  W.  Lumis. 

Mass. 
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LOOK  ON  THE  TOP  WAD  FOR  “INFALLIBLE”  OR  “E.C.” 


HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


When  you  buy  loaded  shotgun  shells 
you  buy  by  name.  You  ask  for  your 
favorite  make  and  see  to  it  that  you 
get  it. 

But  if  this  is  all  you  do  you  omit  an 
important  detail.  You  overlook  the 
matter  of  powder. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  obtain  a  powder 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  a  powder 
in  which  you  have  full  confidence, 
as  it  is  to  obtain  your  favorite  make 
of  shell.  You  ask  for  the  powder  by 
name  just  as  you  ask  for  the  shell. 
Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Pow¬ 
ders,  Infallible  and  “E.  C/’,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  standard  makes  of 
shells  given  at  the  left.  The  shell  you 
shoot  is  among  them.  You  can  obtain 
a  Hercules  powder  in  that  shell  by 
asking  tor  it  when  you  buy. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  arid 
on  the  side  of  the  box  in  which  the 
shells  are  sold,  is  printed  the  name  of 
the  powder  with  which  the  shell  is 
loaded.  Look  for  the  name  when 
buying.  See  that  it  is  either  Infal¬ 
lible  or  “E.C.”. 

These  powders  are  of  high  quality  and 
uniform  quality.  They  give  light  recoil, 
even  patterns,  and  high  velocity.  Write  for 
a  free  booklet  which  describes 
them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO- 
1061  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


For  a  limited  time  we  will  give  one  of  these  knives  without  additional  cost  to 
anyone  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  subscribing  for  Forest  and  Stream  at  the  regular 
yearly  rate  of  $1.50. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW— SAVE  MONEY  AND 
GET  A  BULLY  GOOD  KNIFE. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM,  9  E.  40th  St ,  N.  Y.  City 


This  Indian  Trapper  Brass 
Lined  Knife  (exact  size  of 
cut)  is  famous  amongst  the 
hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
Northwest. 
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Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat, 
and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  gen¬ 
erally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies, 
yr  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog. 
calf,  cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin 
tanned  with  the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft 
light,  odorless,  moth  proof  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
gloves,  caps,  men's  and  women’s  garments  when  so 
ordered. 

Get  our  Illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tan¬ 
ning,  taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of 
fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Log  Cabins 
and  Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  explana¬ 
tions  how  to  build  cabins  of  all 
sizes  with  directions  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Everything  from  a 
shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adi¬ 
rondack  structure,  is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fireplaces; 
how  to  build  chimneys;  rustic  stair¬ 
ways,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 
Publishing  Company 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


GHOST-GOAT  OF  HOODOO  CANYON 

By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

(continued  from  page  459) 


At  first  Billy  laughed  until  I  hoped  he 
would  bust  a  lung,  then  he  scoffed ;  in  the 
end  he  got  mad  and  dove  into  his  blankets 
in  disgust.  “You  can  hoot  all  you  want 
to,”  says  I,  “but  my  ghost-goat  theory  is 
better’n  any  you’ve  got.  If  there  are  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  lady  ghosts,  why  shouldn’t 
there  be  ghost-goats?  How  else  can  you 
account  for  that  goat  disappearin’  ?  I’m 


While  Billy  nugged  the  cleft  I  held  the 
rifle  on  the  big  fellow’s  chest  and  pulled 

ready  to  believe  anything  in  this  durned 
Hoodoo  Canyon.  Wot  we  saw  today  was 
prob’ly  the  ghost  of  the  goat  that  bumped 
that  poor  guy  off  the  mountain.  Don’t 
that  sound  reasonable?” 

Billy’s  only  answer  to  my  argument  was 
a  32  h.p.,  snore.  Then  I  also  bunked  up. 

Next  morning  when  we  crawled  out  of 
the  teepee,  the  high-up  spur  was  bare — 
there  was  no  goat  on  it.  “He’s  gone  down 
to  timberline  to  browse,”  says  Billy. 
“Browse !”  sneers  I ;  “you  British  Col¬ 
umbia  nut ! — a  ghost-goat  don’t  browse  !” 
“I  s’pose,”  snickers  Billy,  “a  ghost-goat 
browses  on  the  soopernacheral !”  Then  we 
both  mixed  it  again  on  ghosts  and  spirit¬ 
ualism.  After  returning  from  a  trip  down 
the  Canyon  for  some  trout  to  add  to  the 
breakfast  menu  we  got  another  surprise : 

There  was  the  same  old  goat  back  on  the 
spur ! 

“By  cripes,”  cusses  Billy,  “we’ll  git  that 
goat  this  time,  or  bust!”  I  confess  I  didn’t 
have  much  stomach  for  that  climb  a  second 
time,  but  I  wasn’t  gonna  quit,  so  after 
breakfast  we  started.  I  will  spare  the  do¬ 
cile  reader  a  painful  repetition  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  details  of  -the  ascent.  Suffice  to  say 


when  we  again  wormed  our  way  over  the 
rim  at  the  head  of  the  draw  the  goat  was 
still  in  statu  quo.  But  after  our  perilous 
crawl  along  the  rock-shelf  and  our  arrival 
at  the  bulge  in  the  wall  where  we  would 
be  within  range — there  was  no  goat  in 
sight !  Billy  was  grim  and  peevish.  “Push 
on,”  was  his  only  remark.  “Yeh,”  says 
I,  “push  on,  but  no  push-off  stuff ! — don’t 
crowd  me !” 

As  I  expected,  we  found  the  spur  and 
the  widening  shelf  empty.  “Now  wot  do 
you  say?”  I  asks  triumphantly;  “is  it  a 
goat,  or  a  ghost,  hey?”  Billy  didn’t  an¬ 
swer.  After  a  rest  he  began  to  examine 
our  little  perch  foot  by  foot,  part  of  the 
time  on  his  hands  and  knees.  I  sat  back 
pulling  on  my  pipe  and  watching  him. 
“Ha !”  he  suddenly  exclaimed  straightening 
and  examining  a  fissure  in  the  wall  at  the 
base  of  the  shelf.  “Wot?”  says  I.  “Hairs,” 
says  Billy,  “and  hoof-scratches  on  the 
rocks!”  “You  don’t  mean  he  dim  up  that 
crack?”  says  I  rubbering.  “No,”  says 
Billy,  “I  don’t  mean  it,  but  he  must  of 
done  it.  I’ll  soon  find  out.” 

With  that  he  squeezed  himself  into  the 
cleft  and  began  to  climb.  It  was  hard 
work  for  Billy — how  in  heaven’s  name 
could  a  goat  do  it !  Rocks  dislodged  by 
Billy  came  clattering  down  and  bounced 
off  the  shelf  into  space.  Billy  had  scram¬ 
bled  up  perhaps  10  feet.  Suddenly  about  20 
feet  above  him  over  the  edge  of  what  must 
have  been  a  pocket  in  the  wall  was  thrust 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  monstrous 
goat ! 

Pushed  to  his  last  niche  he  showed  him¬ 
self  and  was  facing  the  music!  There 
was  battle  in  his  blazing  eyes.  He  was 
harkening  to  the  steady  ascent  of  Billy 
who  could  not  see  him. 

“I  see  ’im !”  I  says  softly  to  Billy; 
“I’m  gonna  shoot !  Hold  fast !”  At  the 
sound  of  my  voice  the  old  bewhiskered  pa¬ 
triarch  transferred  his  baleful  glare  to  me 
and  stamped  viciously  with  a  black  hoof  on 
the  edge  of  his  perch.  Let  ’im  have  it!” 


Heavy  dotted  line  shows  course  followed 
by  wounded  goat  on  his  first  bounce 


says  Billy  snuggling  close  in  his  hole.  Lin¬ 
ing  the  sights  full  on  his  chest,  I  pulled ! 

Some  goats  with  good  heads  are  accom¬ 
modating — when  they  are  plugged  in  a  vital 
spot  they  curl  up  and  expire  quietly,  even 
tho  there  is  little  more  than  room  enough 
to  do  it.  Instead  of  slumping  decently  back 
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into  his  retreat  this  giant  goat  of  the 
Hoodoo  had  to  skid ! 

His  front  feet  slid  off  the  edge  of  his 
nest  and  down  he  came ! 

“Look  out !”  I  yelps,  flattening  myself 
against  the  wall  and  shutting  my  eyes. 
There  was  a  thud  behind  me !  I  turned 
my  head  in  time  to  see  that  goat  bounce 
off  the  shelf  and  go  gyrating,  heels  over 
head  out  of  sight  into  space  below ! 

Billy  slid  down  quickly  and  side  by  side 
we  lay  belly-flat  and  peered  over  the  edge 
of  our  perch.  The  plummeting  goat  had 
passed  beyond  our  sight.  Presently  there 
came  up  to  our  ears  from  far  below  a  faint 
smack — followed  by  a  clattering  of  rocks. 

“Falls  ruther  heavy  for  a  ghost,  don’t 
he?”  grins  Billy. 

“Yeh,”  says  I  hopelessly,  “and  I  reckon 
that  fall  would  bust  the  horns  and  hide  of 
even  a  ghost-goat.” 

“I  reckon  it  would,”  says  Billy. 

Then  we  started  in  sadness  on  our  de¬ 
scent  to  the  teepee. 


HUNTING  PROSPECTS  GOOD 

The  crack  of  the  hunter’s  rifle  will  soon 
be  heard  once  more.  The  hunting  season, 
for  deer,  moose  and  caribou  opens  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  on  September  ist,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  counties  of  Ottawa,  Pontiac, 
Labelle  and  Temiskamingue,  where  the 
open  season  begins  October  ist.  Sport  will 
be  excellent  this  year  are  the  reports  from 
Grand  Trunk  headquarters  in  Montreal. 

Many  sportsmen  are  planning  trips  to  the 
new  moose  country  in  the  Abitibi  district 
of  Northern  Quebec,  reached  through 
Cochrane,  the  junction  of  the  Temiskaming 
&  Northern  Ontario  Railway  and  the 
Transcontinental  Line.  In  the  hunting  re¬ 
serves  there,  moose  are  reported  more 
prevalent  this  year  than  ever  before.  This, 
it  is  believed,  is  due  to  the  natural  increase 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  moose  are  steadily 
moving  into  this  new  region  from  the 
more  southerly  areas.  One  party  just  re¬ 
turned  from  this  section  sighted  in  four 
days  more  than  forty  moose.  Some  won¬ 
derful  moving  pictures  of  moose  have  just 
been  taken  there.  In  this  Abitibi  district 
there  is  also  considerable  bear  with  some 
deer  and  a  few  caribou. 

In  Ontario  the  hunting  season  opens  No¬ 
vember  ist,  but  an  order  in  council  has 
just  been  promulgated  allowing  moose 
hunting  in  that  portion  of  Ontario  lying 
north  of  the  Transcontinental  Line  to  be¬ 
gin  October  loth,  and  extend  to  November 
30th,  making  the  season  considerably 
longer  than  in  former  years. 

The  transportation  authorities  are  co¬ 
operating  in  every  way  in  the  work  and 
stand  ready  to  give  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  intending  visitor. 


Communicated 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  E.  W.  Hahn 
as  to  “smellage”  or  “smilage,”  my  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  a  Vermonter  and  who 
died  in  1884  at  the  age  of  100  years  and 
26  days,  always  called  celery  “smellage” 
and  insisted  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
plant  so  named  that  grew  wild  in  certain 
portions  of  New  England. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton. 

New  York. 


Smith  Guns  are  American  guns,  made  by  high-grade  Ameri¬ 
can  mechanics,  with  American  machinery,  under  an  American 
system — and  that’s  how  they  get  their  perfect  shooting  qualities. 

Proved  by  33  years  of  shooting  under  all  conditions,  Smith  Guns  5 
have  become  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  American  sportsmanship. 

They  are  priced  from  $32.50  to  5 
$1,000.  Fulton  Guns,  by  the  same  3 
makers,  cost  from  $22.50  to  $27.50.  S 
All  guaranteed.  Send  for  the  illus-  5 
trated  catalogue  of  g 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.  = 

31-51  Hubbard  St.  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  80  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Nessmuk’s  Old  Hunting  Grounds 
FOR  SALE 


About  1,300  acres.  Trout  streams  emptying 
into  river.  Boating  and  bathing.  Speckled 
trout  and  black  bass  plentiful.  Good  bird 
shooting.  Plenty  of  deer,  bear,  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Wild  gorge  surrounded  by  tall  moun¬ 
tains.  Modern  bungalow  cheaply  enlarged  into 
mountain  hotel.  Hay  fever  cured  here.  Well 
timbered  with  commercial  second  growth.  Rare 
medicinal  spring.  Good  place  for  city  club. 
No  poisonous  snakes.  At  Stone  Station,  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  Tioga  County,  Penn.  Taxes 
under  $50  per  year.  Surrounded  by  state  land. 
Altitude  high.  Communicate  with 


Forest  and  Stream 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


lo  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  known  it  Tor 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  RU  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale. 

Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 
OORANG  KENNELS 

Dept.  H,  La  Rue,  Ohio 
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WEIGHT 
50  POUNDS 


Moulded  from  one  piece  of  waterproof  birch  veneer.  No  joints  under  water  except  at  ends.  Will  not  split,  check, 
warp,  swell  or  shrink.  Will  run  faster,  easier,  stand  harder  usage  and  last  longer  than  any  other  canoe.  Beautifully 
finished  in  natural  birch. 

Length  16  Feet.  Beam  32  inches.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

HASKELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Ludington,  Michigan 


PRICE 

50  DOLLARS 


The  “V”neer  Canoe 


GUNS 

Fall  and  Winter  Sporting  Goods 
Home  Defence  Outfitters 

Catalogue  No.  75  now  ready  for .  mailing 

Sch overling  Daly  &  Gate$ 

302-304  Broadway  •  NEW  YORK 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  '89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish  in 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making,  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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A.  L.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. : 

What  is  the  reason  that  double  barrel 

4 

shot  guns  with  hammers  are  cheaper  than 
the  hammerless  ones? 

Ans. — They  are  easier  to  make  and  do 
not  have  to  be  fitted  so  carefully;  and  as 
they  have  been  on  the  market  longer  than 
the  hammerless  guns,  the  factories  making 
them  have  long  ago  charged  off  the  special 
tools  used  in  their  manufacture. 


L.  T.,  Methuen,  Mass. : 

If  I  join  the  United  States  Revolver  As¬ 
sociation  can  I  get  discounts  on  different 
makes  of  revolvers? 

Ans. — You  can.  A  letter  to  Secretary- 
Treasurer  J.  B.  Crabtree,  Yalesville,  Conn., 
will  bring  particulars. 


K.  K.,  Greenwich,  Conn. : 

I  am  going  to  Washington  soon  and 
would  like  to  know  the  club  house  address 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Ans. — Their  office  address — they  have  no 
club  house — is  1108  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  If  you  want  advice  or 
information  I  am  sure  they  would  be  glad 
to  help  you. 


K.  M.  C.,  Greenville,  Maine : 

Why  does  my  double  barrel  shotgun  gum 
up  and  work  hard? 

Ans.-— If  you  have  trouble  of  this  kind 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  are  using  poor 
oil.  If  you  use  the  right  kind  of  oil  you 
will  have  no  trouble  from  gumming. 


B.  B.,  Adirondack,  N.  Y. : 

How  can  I  tell  if  my  rifle  is  metal 
fouled? 

Ans. — Wipe  the  barrel  out  with  a  rag 
soaked  in  strong  ammonia.  If  the  rag 
comes  out  deep  blue  in  color  continue  wip¬ 
ing  with  ammonia  until  the  rag  comes  out 
clear. 


C.  P.  H.,  Portland,  Ore. : 

Is  it  permitted  to  use  a  repeating  rifle 
in  the  rapid  fire  stage  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  Outdoor  Small  Bore 
League?  If  one  is  used,  is  there  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  allowance? 

Ans. — Although  the  repeating  rifle  is 
quite  an  advantage  for  the  rapid  fire  stage, 
they  are  permitted  in  the  National  Rifle 
Association  Outdoor  Small  Bore  League 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  single 
shot  rifles. 


C.  M.,  Trenton,  N.  J. : 

What  is  the  object  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  how  much  does  it  cost  to 
join  it? 

Ans. — The  object  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  is  to  promote  the  sport  of  rifle 


shooting  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
governing  body  for  the  sport  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  you  should  give  it  your  support  by 
joining.  The  dues  are  two  dollars  a  year. 


M.  B.  C.,  Mayfield,  Ga. : 

The  stock  on  my  shotgun  seems  to  be 
too  straight.  How  can  I  remedy  this? 

Ans. — Shave  down  the  comb  a  little  so 
that  your  cheek  will  go  down  a  little 
further  when  you  throw  the  gun  to  your 
shoulder.  Be  very  careful  not  to  take  off 
too  much.  Take  off  only  a  little  wood  at 
a  time  and  try  the  gun  to  your  shoulder 
frequently.  If  you  object  to  the  unfinished 
look,  you  might  sandpaper  the  whole  stock 
to  remove  all  varnish  and  then  rub  it  well 
with  linseed  oil. 


J.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. : 

I  find  .22  caliber  shot  cartridges  listed  in 
the  catalogues.  What  kind  of  game  can 
you  hunt  with  them  and  what  is  their 
range  ? 

Ans. — Collectors  who  are  getting  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  museums  often  use  the  small 
caliber  shot  cartridges.  The  advantage  in 
using  them  is  that  they  do  not  damage  the 
skin  of  the  animal ;  but  their  effective  range 
is  limited  to  about  seven  yards  and  then 
only  for  very  small  birds  and  animals. 


J.  H„  Utica,  N.  Y.: 

In  learning  to  use  a  revolver  is  it  better 
to  cock  the  hammer  with  the  thumb  or  just 
to  pull  back  on  the  trigger? 

Ans. — You  are  asking  if  it  is  better  to 
use  a  revolver  single  action  or  double  ac¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  that  practise  enables 
you  to  cock  the  hammer  very  rapidly  with 
the  thumb.  I  recommend  this  method, 
which  is  used  by  the  best  revolver  shots 
because  it  gives  greater  accuracy. 


I.  W.,  Bayport,  L.  I. : 

What  size  of  shot  do  you  consider  best 
for  shooting  ducks? 

Ans. — The  most  popular  sizes  are  4  and 
6.  For  the  occasional  shot  at  long  range 
larger  sizes  are  sometimes  used.  Some  of 
the  best  duck  shots  in  the  country  use  sev¬ 
ens.  There  is  a  comprehensive  article  on 
this  subject  in  this  issue. 


D.  L.,  Wernersville,  Pa.: 

How  can  I  check  the  trigger  of  my  rifle 
when  it  is  so  hard  it  can  not  be  filed  ? 

Ans. — If  the  trigger  is  case-hardened  or 
made  of  tempered  steel  it  will  resist  filing. 
Heat  the  finger  end  of  the  trigger  red  hot, 
taking  care  to  keep  cool  the  end  which  en¬ 
gages  the  hammer.  This  softens  the  steel 
so  that  can  be  easily  filed. 


$15  per  ACRE  and  UP 

Close  to  large  Eastern  Markets.  Excellent 
church,  school  and  social  advantages.  Abundant 
rainfall,  short,  mild  winters,  <dieap  land  and  labor 
and  excellent  shipping  facilities.  You  can  buy  a. 
Complete  Little  Farm  for  $500  with  neat  3  room 
cottage  and  25  acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and 
Write  for  latest  issue  of  our  illustrated 
Homeseekers  Magazine  list  of 
farms  and  excursion  rates 
F.  H.  La  Baume,  Ag’l  Agt 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Roem  <  -.1.  Roanoke,  Va. 


poultry. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed.  I  am  in  the  best  big  game 
country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am  where 
the  game  is.  Have  hunted  the  territory  for  years. 
Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and  Elk  in  season. 
Have  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world.  Have  no 
other  business  but  hunting  and  guiding  and  will 
furnish  best  of  references  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  out  with  me. 
%}u’d)  better  come. 

Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide,  Bynum,  Mont. 


YOU  CAN  TRAMP  ALL  DAY 

You  can  do  the 
j&utest  work  or  play 
without  strain,  chaf¬ 
ing  or  pinching  if 
you  wear  a  Separate 
Sack  Suspensory. 

The  S.S'.S.  has  no 
irritating  leg  straps,  no  oppres¬ 
sive  band  on  the  sack,  no 
scratching  metal  slides.  It  is 
made  just  as  nature  intended. 

(Note  ilustration) 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always 
have  a  clean  suspensory  every  morning.  Each 
outfit  has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to 
the  supporting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is 
cleaned. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  receipt 
of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

52  Park  Place  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  converting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x12  inches;  weight, 
4  lbs.  Price  $18.00. 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians, 
Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof. 


ATHOL  MFG.  CO.,  Athol,  Mass. 
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Daylight  at  Night  With  This 

Electric  Lantern 


with  a  1000  Uses 

Comes  beautifully  finished  and  lasts 
for  years.  Has  high  bail  handle  that  fits 
over  your  arm  and  handles  that  fit  your 
hand.  Stand  714  inches  high.  Great  for 
Sportsmen,  Campers,  etc.  Has  1000  outdoor 
and  indoor  uses. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Order 
Direct  From  This  Ad 

See  the  Delta  Electric  Lantern  at  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
$3  25  and  lantern,  complete  with  batteries, 
will  be  sent  you  postpaid.  Send  today  ! 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Address  Dept  22  MARION.  IND. 

Branch  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Winnipeg,  Toronto 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  Night  Lights 


NOT  a  flash  light  but  a  continuous,  steady  burn¬ 
ing,  electric  lantern  that  throws  a  big  flood  of 
silvery,  white  light  in  all  directions  and  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  500  ft.  Uses  two  No.  6  dry  batteries  that  burn 
by  the  hour  and  last  for  months  at  one-fifth  the  cost  of 
ordinary  flasher  batteries. 


—  a  Genuine 


THESE  MAGNIFICENT  ART  SUBJECTS 


REPRODUCED  IN  COLORS 


Mounted  on  n  x  14  art  mats  without  lettering  other  than  the  artist’s  name 

50  cents  Each  Both  for  75  cents 


Mailed  to  any  address — anywhere 


Both  Pictures  FREE  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

AT  THE  PRESENT  YEARLY  RATE  OF  $1.5# 
FOREST  and  STREAM,  9  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 
TOLLING  DUCK  DOG 

(continued  from  page  463) 
once  be  arrested,  and  after  looking  crit¬ 
ically  at  them,  you  may  remark — as  hun¬ 
dreds  have  done  before — what  kind  of 
dogs  are  those,  Chesapeake  Bays,  or  what? 
If  time  is  no  object,  the  answer  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  that  they  are  Tolling  dogs,  and 
when  the  explanation  is  forthcoming  that 
they  are  used  to  toll  ducks  within  range  of 
the  gun,  your  questions  will  come  thick 
and  fast,  such  as:  Do  they  go  in  the  water? 
— How  far  will  ducks  come  to  the  dogs? — 
Do  the  dogs  know  they  attract  the  birds  ? 
— Will  they  retrieve  the  birds  you  shoot? — 
But  if  time  is  limited,  you  would  likely  get 
the  answer :  Oh,  they  are  duck  dogs,  or 
just  dog,  I  guess. 

We  will  suppose  you  are  a  duck  shooter 
and  are  also  skeptical,  and  came  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  want  to  be  shown,  and  it  is 
finally  agreed  that  we  repair  to  where  we 
know  ducks  congregate.  It  is  not  yet  day¬ 
light  when  we  reach  our  “blind”  on  the 
edge  of  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay.  This 
blind  is  one  I  have  tolled  many  a  fine  shot 
from,  and  is  composed  of  three  or  four 
old  lobster  pots,  which  have  been  cast 
ashore  in  the  surf,  and  a  few  old  roots  of 
trees — the  whole  covered  with  dead  sea¬ 
weed,  and  just  large  enough  to  conven¬ 
iently  hide  us  and  the  dog.  Making  our¬ 
selves  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  pull¬ 
ing  our  coat  collars  up  and  our  wool  caps 
well  down  (for  the  month  is  December 
and  terribly  cold,  the  lakes  are  frozen  and 
the  ducks  are  now  in  their  winter  feeding 
grounds),  you  turn  your  head  and  see  the 
yellow  flicker  of  a  lamp  through  the  kitchen 
window  in  the  farmhouse  across  the  great 
salt  marsh  behind  us,  where  we  enjoyed 
the  warmth  from  the  big  wood  stove  an 
hour  ago,  as  our  breakfast  of  fresh  eggs 
and  biscuit,  washed  down  with  steaming 
tea,  was  eaten,  and  you  half  wish  yourself 
back  there  again.  It  is  “star  calm,”  not  a 
breath  of  air  and  very  frosty.  Our  dog  is 
curled  up  tight,  his  nose  covered  by  his 
fox-like  tail,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  us 
three  who  is  comfortably  warm.  But  just 
listen  to  those  blackducks  as  their  trem¬ 
bling  quack  reaches  us  from  out  there  in 
the  bay !  Buff  hears  them,  too,  and  quick 
as  lightning  his  ears  prick  as  he  raises  his 
head.  If  you  touch  him  now  you  will  feel 
him  trembling,  but  not  with  cold,  only  sup¬ 
pressed  excitement.  And  now  the  east 
begins  to  pale,  and  presently  objects 
are  dimly  discernible.  Those  old  stake 
butts  out  there  stuck  up  through  the  sand 
look  like  a  flock  of  geese,  while  in  the  1 
gray  light  the  bridge  spanning  the  North 
Creek  looms  up  like  a  church  spire.  We 
hear  the  winnow  of  wings  as  ducks  fly 
from  the  salt  creeks  where  they  have  spent 
the  night,  and  as  they  join  their  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  bay  in  front  of  us  they  create 
quite  a  commotion  among  them. 

Presently  we  see  a  black  line  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  water,  which  slowly 
develops  into  a  flock  of  twenty  birds  or 
more.  The  tide  is  almost  up  to  our  blind 
this  morning,  and  everything  seems  to 
favor  us.  The  ducks  are  now  in  plain 
sight — foxy  old  beggars.  Some  of  them 
know  the  danger  zone  of  this  shore  from 
years  of  constant  persecution.  About  two 
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hundred  yards  away  they  flap  their  wings 
and  preen  their'  feathers  as  the  rising  sun 
begins  to  warm  them,  and  now  I  guess  we 
will  “show  the  dog.”  Reaching  into  the 
back  pocket  of  my  hunting  coat,  I  pull  out 
a  hard  rubber  ball.  Just  look  at  Buff,  who 
has  been  watching  my  every  movement; 
see  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilate  as  he  spies 
the  ball !  Did  you  ever  see  such  concen¬ 
tration  as  he  watches  that  sphere  of  rub¬ 
ber!  Next  to  his  master  it  is  the  dearest 
thing  on  earth  to  him.  One  bounce  of  it 
upon  the  kitchen  floor  will  lure  him  from 
the  finest  dish  of  roast  beef  scraps  and 
gravy  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

I  can  divine  your  thoughts  without  much 
study  now.  You  are  thinking  “what  a 
shame  to  scare  those  ducks”  and  that  per¬ 
haps  they  may  come  on  shore  again  as  the 
tide  begins  to  fall,  and  you  cannot  help 
feeling  certain  that  every  duck  will  “jump” 
as  soon  as  he  sees  the  dog.  But  wait,  you 
watch  the  ducks,  and  whatever  you  do, 
■don’t  shoot  until  I  give  the  word,  for  it 
is  the  sure  ruination  of  a  Tolling  dog  to 
shoot  over  him  while  he  is  outside  the 
blind.  If  you  do  so,  your  dog  will  soon 
want  the  first  shot  himself,  and  when  the 
birds  come  close,  he  is  likely  to  plunge  in 
after  them  without  waiting  for  the  gun. 

PATCHES  of  sand  stretch  out  upon 
each  side  of  us  and  afford  a  footing 
for  the  dog,  and  we  can  play  him  from 
either  side  of  the  blind.  I  toss  the  ball 
and  away  goes  Buff;  picking  it  up,  he  can¬ 
ters  back  and  drops  it  in  my  hand.  Out 
again  go  ball  and  dog.  I  watch  your  face 
and  it  is  a  study,  as  through  the  “peek- 
hole”  in  the  seaweed  you  anxiously  watch 
the  birds  and  this  is  what  you  see :  With 
stretched  necks  and  wondering  eyes,  every 
•duck  looks  intently  at  the  dog,  and- as  the 
ball  falls  in  among  some  dead  seaweed, 
causing  him  to  use  his  nose  to  find  it,  his 
bushy  red  tail  works  and  wiggles  above  the 
beach  grass,  and  a  dozen  birds  turn  and 
swim  for  shore,  their  necks  a  second  ago 
stretched  so  long  now  folded  in,  and  with 
soft  meamp-amp,  meamp  they  swim  rap¬ 
idly  toward  us  with  just  a  gentle  breath 
of  wind  behind  them.  Buff  plays  beauti¬ 
fully,  returning  with  the  ball  even  faster 
than  he  romps  after  it.  How  round  the 
birds  look  with  their  necks  drawn  in,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  stupid  appearance,*  and  the  sun¬ 
light  shimmering  from  the  yellow  bills  of 
the  drakes.  Now  as  the  dog  comes  near 
os  again,  the  hot  scent  of  duck  strikes  his 
sensitive  nostrils ;  and  stopping  with  up¬ 
raised  paw,  he  looks  toward  them,  but  a 
chirp  brings  him  back  to  us.  Not  for 
worlds  would  he  refuse  to  “play.”  See 
him  tremble  as  we  push  up  the  safeties  of 
•our  guns.  Here  are  the  birds  right  against 
us,  though  not  well  bunched,  being  strung 
•out  across  our  front.  They  are  only  thirty- 
five  yards  or  so  away  when  Buff  drops  the 
ball  into  my  open  palm  for  the  last  time, 
and  I  whisper  “Down.”  Now  there  is  one 
of  two  things  to  do,  we  may  either  rise  up 
and  shoot,  picking  out  our  birds  and  try¬ 
ing  to  stop  one  with  each  barrel,  or  remain 
•quiet  until  the  ducks  begin  to  get  uneasy, 
and  not  seeing  the  dog,  start  to  swim  away, 
when  they  will  invariably  bunch. 

If  you  can  forget  the  freezing  nights  and 
blustery  days  when  you  have  almost  per¬ 
ished  waiting  for  a  shot,  or  perhaps  the 
long  crawls  through  slush  or  mud  when 
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trj'ing  to  stalk  these  wariest  of  all  their 
kind,  then  let  us  each  try  and  make  a 
double  and  be  satisfied.  But  if  you  have 
only  occasionally  had  a  flock  shot  and 
would  like  one  now,  let  us  hold  our  fire, 
which  we  decide  to  do.  See  that  old  drake 
stretch  his  neck  and  swim  up  and  down, 
looking  with  the  keenest  of  all  eyes,  and 
turning  slowly  from  us ;  the  birds  swim 
together,  their  heads  turned  sideways,  look¬ 
ing  over  their  shoulders  at  the  blind.  I 
nod,  and  the  two  pairs  of  12-bore  barrels 
poke  out  above  the  fringe  of  seaweed  of 
the  blind.  As  we  raise  to  shoot,  Buff  peers 
over  the  blind  beside  me.  With  a  whimper 
and  stiffened  sinews  he  awaits  the  report. 
Both  shots  snap  out  as  one,  and  into  the 
air  seven  terrified  birds  spring  straight  up. 
three  of  their  number  falling  to  our  sec¬ 
ond  barrels.  There  are  two  cripples,  one 
of  which  swims  about  in  little  circles,  shot 
through  the  head  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and 
wading  off  as  far  as  hip  boots  will  allow, 
we  each  kill  our  bird. 

Buff  by  this  time  has  almost  reached  the 
nearest  drifting  victims.  Watch  him  swim! 
There  is  only  one  breed  of  dog  could  catch 
him  now,  and  that  the  Tolling  dog.  No 
need  to  tell  him  to  retrieve.  Dropping 
his  bird  on  the  sand  he  plunges  in  again 
and  again  until  the  eighth  and  last  duck  is 
safely  recovered.  Buff  takes  a  roll  in  the 
sand  and  a  shake,  and  trotting  up  to  me, 
rubs  against  my  leg,  and  while  he  looks  up 
into  my  face,  I  stroke  his  wet  hair — wet 
only  on  the  outside,  for  no  water  ever  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  skin  through  that  otter  coat 
— and  if  he  and  I  were  alone  I  would  take 
his  honest  head  between  my  hands  and 
whisper  in  his  ear,  “Good  boy,”  while  with 
a  funny  little  growl  in  his  throat  he  would 
say  in  his  own  way,  “We  did  the  trick.” 
He  always  looks  for  this  following  a  suc¬ 
cessful  toll. 

AS  a  surf  dog  the  Toller  has  no  equal 
and  will  persevere  until  at  last  he 
stems  the  undertow.  One  winter 
I  feared  I  had  lost  Buff  on  two  occasions. 
Shooting  from  the  same  blind,  I  wing-broke 
a  blackduck,  and  giving  chase,  the  dog 
swam  after  his  bird  right  out  to  sea  be¬ 
yond  my  anxious  sight.  The  tide  had 
turned  and  I  ran  along  the  shore  with 
frantic  haste  trying  to  locate  a  boat,  past 
Read  Head,  two  miles  below,  until  at  last 
I  gave  it  up  and  sorrowfully  returned  to 
fetch  my  gun,  which  I  had  left  behind  in 
the  blind.  My  dog’s  few  little  imperfec¬ 
tions  were  all  forgotten  and  every  cross 
word  spoken  to  him  regretted ;  but  to  my 
utter  surprise  and  joy,  upon  reaching  the 
blind  there  lay  the  game  little  dog  with  the 
duck  beside  him.  The  distance  he  swam 
through  the  ice-cold  water  by  conservative 
estimation  must  have  exceeded  three  miles, 
and  he  seemed  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Upon  the  other  occasion,  while  flight 
shooting  by  moonlight  up  a  wide  creek  be¬ 
yond  the  bridge,  a  wing-tipped  duck  fell 
among  the  floating,  grinding  ice-cakes, 
rushing  together  with  the  force  of  the 
heavy  incoming  tide.  Away  went  Buff 
right  into  the  worst  of  it,  both  dog  and 
bird  disappearing  under  the  floe.  It 
seemed  ages  until  his  head  at  last  appeared 
in  the  moon  blaze,  with  the  bird  safely  held 
between  his  jaws. 

It  is  well  known  that  ducks  will  not  toll 
to  windward.  They  will  come  to  the  dog 
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across  wind,  from  the  windward,  and  also 
when  there  is  no  wind.  Blackducks  toll 
with  their  heads  drawn  down,  bluebills 
with  their  heads  up  and  necks  stuck  out, 
butterballs  on  their  tails  almost,  and  all 
the  mergansers  with  heads  erect  and  necks 
straight  up.  Perhaps  the  Tolling  dog  is 
most  deadly  when  shooting  ducks  before 
they  leave  the  lakes  in  the  fall,  and  when 
the  birds  are  young.  I  have  seen  young 
blackducks  swim  so  near  the  blind  that 
their  pads  could  be  distinctly  seen  beneath 
the  water.  Bluebills  are  said  to  be  the 
easiest  of  all  birds  to  toll,  but  although  I 
have  had  many  fine  shots  at  them  in  this 
manner,  my  personal  experience  teaches 
me  that  the  blackduck  tolls  the  best,  and  I 
have  seen  wary  old  birds  in  the  month  of 
January  act  like  perfect  fools  at  sight  of  a 
well-played  dog.  They  seem  to  be  hyp¬ 
notized,  and  when  once  their  gaze  has  be¬ 
come  centered  upon  the  dog,  will  scarcely 
notice  moving  objects. 

It  is  as  natural  for  a  Tolling  dog  to  retrieve 
and  play  with  a  stick  or  other  object  thrown 
as  it  is  for  a  setter  to  point,  or  a  coach 
dog  to  follow  a  team.  Most  duck  shoot¬ 
ers  use  a  stick  to  toll  their  dogs  with,  and 
some  a  lot  of  sticks,  but  the  properly 
trained  dog  needs  but  one  object  to  work 
upon. 

The  history  of  the  Tolling  dog,  from  all 
that  I  can  gather,  is  as  follows :  In  the 
late  sixties,  James  Allen,  of  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  secured  from  the  captain  of 
a  corn-laden  schooner  a  female  flat-coated 
English  retriever ;  color,  dark  red ;  weight, 
about  forty  pounds.  Mr.  Allen  had  her 
lined  with  a  Labrador  dog  which  was  a 
fine  retriever.  The  first  litter  of  pups 
made  very  large  dogs,  even  larger  than 
their  parents,  and  these  were  splendid  duck 
dogs.  Several  of  these  bitches  were  bred 
to  a  brown  cocker  spaniel,  imported  into 
this  province  from  Massachusetts.  These 
dogs  had  been  bred  throughout  Yarmouth 
County,  particularly  at  Little  River  and 
Comeau’s  Hill,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  a  reddish-brown  color.  Later  on  a 
cross  of  the  Irish  setter  was  introduced. 
Occasionally  a  black  pup  appears,  and 
while  he  makes  just  as  good  a  retriever 
and  water  dog  as  his  red  brothers,  he  is 
not  so  valuable,  because  he  cannot  be  used 
as  a  toller.  Let  us  hope  that  the  breed  is 
given  the  recognition  it  deserves,  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  companion  or  a  more  intelligent  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  wild  fowler  does  not  live. 


RIFLE  HINTS  FOR  WING  SHOTS 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  a  deer 
starts  is  to  remember  that  you  have  a  rifle 
in  your  hand  and  not  a  shotgun.  The 
number  that  can  be  missed,  even  inside  of 
25  yards,  with  a  rifle  fired  as  a  shotgun, 
by  good  shots  on  quail  or  woodcock,  is 
perfectly  amazing.  A  deer  in  market  or  in 
a  picture  looks  quite  large,  but  in  reality 
they  are  a  very  small  mark.  Then  there  is 
around  them  an  immense  amount  of  va¬ 
cancy,  and  the  tendency  of  a  bullet  to  find 
it  is  marvellous.  —Van  Dyke. 
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YOUR  SKILL  AGAINST 
HIS  CUNNING 

(continued  from  page  473) 

blood  trail  may  disappear  almost  entirely, 
as  blood  congeals  quickly  under  the  kindly 
ministrations  of  Mother  Nature;  she  has 
already  begun  first-aid  treatment  to  her 
afflicted.  You  will  be  lucky  if  at  a  gulch 
crossing  or  on  the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  fallen 
tree  you  find  the  tell-tale  stain  that  gives 
you  the  much  needed  assurance  that  you 
are  still  on  the  right  track. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  of  a 
wounded  deer  that  help  betray  his  track  to 
the  experienced  trailer,  but  they  are  not 
always  in  evidence.  For  instance,  a  wound¬ 
ed  deer  will  almost  invariably  run  down 
hill,  while  the  natural  impulse  of  the  well 
deer  is  to  climb  higher.  When  confront¬ 
ed  with  an  obstacle,  even  a  slight  one,  a 
wounded  deer  will  always  turn  down, 
while  a  well  one  will  clear  it  with  a  bound 
or  turn  upwards  to  avoid  it.  From  a 
beaten  trail  a  wounded  deer  will  frequently 
turn  at  right  angles  to  go  straight  down 
and  then  take  up  a  path  below.  The  one 
exception  to  the  downward  tendency  is 
the  supreme  effort  to  baffle  pursuit  when 
a  wounded  buck  realizes  that  his  strength 
is  rapidly  failing.  Seeming  to  gather  all 
the  nerve  and  muscle  strength  of  his  re¬ 
maining  vitality,  he  chooses  some  steep 
hill,  and  disregarding  all  trails,  heads  up 
through  the  thickest  brush,  directly  for  the 
top.  It  is  a  desperate  effort,  that  records 
as  plain  as  day  the  last  chapter  of  his  de¬ 
fense.  On  top  of  the  hill  you  will  find  him 
exhausted,  almost  helpless ;  and  only  a 
bungling  approach  can  force  him  to  re¬ 
newed  flight. 

To  some,  especially  the  uninitiated,  all 
this  may  seem  to  lack  the  dash  and  noise 
and  thrill  that  is  the  soul  of  a  hunting 
lure.  But  the  nimrod  who  pits  his  skill 
against  a  wary  trout’s,  to  tempt  him  from 
the  bottom  of  some  deep  pool,  will  not 
reckon  the  half-hour  spent  if  at  last  the 
speckled  beauty  comes  fluttering  to  his 
hand.  That  catch  will  be  counted  his  day’s 
achievement  and  prized  above  the  score  of 
others  taken  with  easier  casts.  And  every 
moment  of  his  time  is  so  tense  and  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  that  no  thought  of  health  or  home 
or  office  can  ever  shadow  the  spirits  of 
a  hunter  who,  unaided,  pits  his  skill  against 
wary  eame  in  its  native  haunts.’ 


MOST  men  use  their  revolvers  but  sel¬ 
dom.  Yet  they  hold  pronounced 
opinions  about  their  ammunition — due  to 
the  force  of  example! 

That  is  Remington  UMC  opinion.  You 
see  your  guide  with  a  belt  full  of  Remington 
UMC.  You  find  your  dealer  handing  you 
Remington  UMC  as  a  matter  of  course. 
You  hear  the  men  at  the  Pistol  and  Rifle 
Club  insisting  on  Remington  UMC  as 
strongly  in  .22  caliber  shorts  as  in  the  .45 
automatics. 


There’s  a  thought  here  for  every  man  who 
is  shooting  any  kind  or  make  of  pistol  or 
revolver.  Remington  UMC  Revolver  and 
Pistol  Cartridges  are  produced  for  every 
standard  make  and  caliber  of  arm. 


Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  your  Town 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  IVorld 
Woolworth  Building  Remington  UMC  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

New  York  Windsor,  Ontario 


FOREST  &  STREAM  COVER  PICTURE 

Reproduction  of  World-Famous  Sporting  Pictures 
in  colors  mounted  on  11  x  14  art  card  without 
lettering  other  than  artist’s  signature  —  all  ready 
for  framing  30  cents  each  —  two  for  75  cents. 

FOREST  &  STREAM,  9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Improve  Your  Shooting 


FORGET  September’s  sultry  days!  Banish  dull 
care!  Get  out  in  the  open  and  get  some  real  fun. 
Match  your  gunskill  against  the  frisky  clay  targets 
thrown  from  a 


Hand  Trap 


Improve  your  marksmanship.  Learn  how  to  handle 
and  use  a  gun.  Every  man  and  every  woman  should 
know  how  to  shoot  and  hit  what  they  shoot  at. 


Here  is  a  Special  Offer 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


For  the  time  being  the  Du  Pont  Hand  Trap  and  100  clay 

pigeons  (packed  in  a  small  keg)  are  being 
offered  complete  for  $5.00 — a  real  joy  pack¬ 
age.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  the 
complete  outfit.  Go  to  your  nearest 
dealer  and  get  one.  If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  we’ll  send  it  to  you  direct  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Order  today  and  zvrite  for  book¬ 
let,  The  Sport  Alluring  No.  z, 


E.I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 


“NESSMUK”  HUNTING  KNIFE 
WITH  LEATHER  SHEATH 


Together  with  Full  Years  Subscription  to 

Forest  and  Stream 
$2.00 

Supply  Limited  ::  No  Extra  Charge  for  Canadian  Orders 


The^  White  Perch 
As  a  Game  Fish 

By  LEONARD  HULIT 

IN  reviewing  salt  water  game  fishes  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  pass  by 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  While  many 
there  are  who  have  always  looked  upon  it 
as  a  fresh  water  species,  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  it  does  not  belong  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  fresh  water  fishes.  While  it  will 
live  and  thrive  in  fresh  water  lakes  and 
ponds  its  true  home  is  in  salt  water  bays, 
estuaries  and  rivers.  Besides  it  spends 
considerable  of  its  time  in  the  open  ocean, 
and  is  a  congener  of  the  Herring  passing 
most  of  the  early  Spring  months  with-  that 
prolific  species.  Just  why  it  should  select 
the  Herring  as  an  intimate  associate  is  not 
easily  accounted  for  as  their  habits  in  the 
main  are  entirely  dissimilar  save  that  of 
very  early  Spring  movements  along  the 
coast.  That  their  association  is  most  inti¬ 
mate  is  shown  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
taken  together  in  nets  in  prodigious  num¬ 
bers  in  many  of  our  bays  and  rivers,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  they  are  continually 
together  at  the  headwaters  of  all  streams 
where  they  perform  their  functions  of  re¬ 
production  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Herr¬ 
ing  always  seek  fresh  water  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  at  such  times  that  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Perch  can  best  be  studied. 

I  have  stood  at  the  head  waters  of 
streams,  and  seen  myriads  of  Herring  pass 
over  the  shallows  and  on  to  the  deep  pools 
and  with  them  invariably  went  the  White 
Perch.  As  they  have  the  well  authenti¬ 
cated  habit  of  feeding  on  the  deposited 
spawn  of  other  fish  it  may  be  that  their 
affiliation  with  the  Herring  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  season  may  be  for  selfish  reasons. 
Be  that  as  it  may;  they  are  always  with 
them  in  their  early  coastwise  runs,  but 
they  do  not  pass  back  with  them  to  the 
sea,  preferring  rather  to  pass  their  time 
at  the  heads  of  the  streams  until  late  in 
Autumn,  as  I  have  taken  them  well  into 
November.  They  apparently  remain  in 
such  localities  to  secure  the  food  which  is 
suitable  for  their  sustenance,  and  may  be 
found  hovering  around  old  spiles  or  bridge 
abutments  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lily  pads, 
always  active  and  ready  to  take  the  hook 
if  properly  presented.  The  Perch  family 
is  as  old  as  man’s  records;  and  indeed, 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  which  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  that  long  before  civiliza¬ 
tion  began  this  fish  was  a  part  of  the 
fauna  of  the  universe. 

While  there  are  several  varieties  of 
Perch  known  in  Europe,  this  member  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  authorities  appears  to 
be  entirely  unknown  there  and  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  As  this  fish  is  easily  trans¬ 
planted  it  would  seem  that  western  Europe 
might  profit  from  the  endeavor,  as  it  is  a 
most  important  food  fish  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
lightful  angler’s  quest.  Their  method  of 
spawning  is  of  a  markedly  peculiar  na¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  a  gelatinous  mass,  de¬ 
posited  on  a  root  or  other  firm  substance 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  which 
breaks  up  or  dissolves  as  the  eggs  ripen. 
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This  theory  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  of  this 
substance  later  on  in  the  season  at  the 
points  where  it  was  abundant  earlier  in  the 
season.  These  masses  arc  frequently  as 
large  as  a  quart  measure,  almost  trans¬ 
parent  in  appearance  and  hold  in  suspen¬ 
sion  thousands  of  eggs.  That  they  are  so 
wonderfully  prolific  is  the  only  reason  why 
they  have  survived  the  ruthless  netting  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  ages  out 
of  mind.  In  reporting  to  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  some  years  since 
on  the  effects  of  ice  fishing  on  our  food 
fishes,  I  had  the  head  waters  of  Barnegat 
bay  placed  under  surveillance  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time,  and  learned  that 
from  one  haul  of  a  single  seine  after  sort¬ 
ing  out  all  marketable  size  fish  more  than 
thirty  thousand  of  the  immature  ones  were 
left  on  the  ice  to  waste.  This  testimony 
was  given  by  three  men  of  unimpeachable 
character  who  took  the  trouble  to  count 
out  the  lots  in  piles  of  one  hundred  each. 
And  there  were  many  of  these  nets  work¬ 
ing  each  day  when  the  weather  was  all 
suitable  and  each  one  contributing  a  cor¬ 
responding  waste. 

WHEN  transplanted  to  fresh  waters  the 
White  Perch  thrives  well  but  does 
not  reach  the  size  of  those  met  with 
in  their  natural  habitat.  Perch  of  two  and 
even  two  and  one-half  pounds  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  taken;  still  that  size  is  rare 
and  one  weighing  one  pound  is  regarded  as 
a  “good  one”  and  is  welcome  to  the  rod  of 
the  man  who  practices  the  right  art. 

The  range  of  the  White  Perch  extends 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  about  South  Carolina. 
Statements  some  years  since  that  they  had 
been  found  in  the  inland  waters  of  Flor¬ 
ida  were  found  on  investigation  to  be  er¬ 
rors  of  identification,  as  the  specimens 
proved  to  be  a  species  of  Bream,  a  variety 
of  a  very  numerous  family  in  those  waters. 
The  Perch  seems  to  be  in  greatest  abund¬ 
ance  in  the  Cheseapeake  where  at  times 
the  waters  teem  with  them.  As  a  table 
fish  however  they  are  preferable  when 
taken  from  more  northern  waters.  As  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  this  fish  thrives  so  well 
in  fresh  waters  it  would  seem  that  their 
transplanting  to  such  localities  would  be 
more  generally  adopted  by  the  Fish  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  different  states,  as  they 
are  the  peer  in  every  respect  of  the  Yellow 
Perch  or  Pike  Perch  besides  being  much 
more  prolific  than  either. 

In  the  Delaware,  they  are  also  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  and  are  continuous¬ 
ly  sought  by  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  but 
like  so  many  of  our  smaller  fishes  they 
are  usually  taken  on  tackle  so  heavy  as  to 
preclude  all  the  delights  of  angling.  They 
may  be  taken  on  a  great  variety  of  baits 
such  as  worms,  minnows,  bits  of  clam  and 
shedder  crabs,  but  the  best  possible  bait  is 
the  shrimp.  These  are  never  refused  by 
them  when  feeding.  As  this  bait  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition  particu¬ 
larly  if  allowed  to  remain  at  all  wet  they 
soon  die  and  become  worthless.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  of  value  to  the  angler  is,  procure 
a  box  of  very  fine  sawdust  and  as  soon 
as  the  shrimps  are  taken  from  the  water 
cover  them  over  with  the  sawdust.  They 
need  not  be  deeply  covered,  just  enough 
to  keep  them  separated  somewhat,  occa¬ 
sionally  shaking  the  box  to  keep  them  dust- 


Maine  Duck 
Hunting  Boot 

Lightest  wading  boot 
made  (66  ounces).  Comes 
almost  to  the  waist  and 
when  rolled  will  go  In 
the  coat  pocket. 

Made  of  very  best  gum 
rubber,  same  as  used  In 
our  famous  Maine  Hunt¬ 
ing  Shoe.  All  widths 
from  A  to  EE.  Arched 
Inner  sole*  and  repair  out¬ 
fit  free. 

Price,  Men’*,  $7.85, 
Ladle*.  $5.85,  delivered 
free  on  approval.  Send 
for  olroultr,  guarantee 
tag  and  sample  of  rubber. 

L.  L.  BEAN 

Freeport  Maine 


§5%  P 


Henry  Pendergast 

the  only  man  who 
ever  won  the 
Championship  of 
New  York  State 
three  times  and 
James  H.  Staples, 
the  only  man  who 
ever  won  the 
Championship  of 
South  Carolina 
three  times,  both 
shoot 

ITHACAS 

Either  of  these 
three  time  Cham- 
l  pions  will  tell 
you  why  they 
shoot 
Ithacas 
because 


any  man 
can  shoot 
an  Ithaca  bet¬ 
ter.  The  Ithaca 
lightning  lock  is 
the  fastest  lock 
ever  invented. 
Catalog  FREE ; 
double  hammer¬ 
less  guns,  $84.00 
up ;  single  barrel 
trap  guru,  $85.00 
up. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO. 

Box  25 

Ithaca,  Hew  York 


Reload  Your  Shells 

It  is  easy,  good  sport  and  cuts  your 
ammunition  bill  way  down. 

Use 

Ideal  Reloading  Tools 

They  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
You  should  know  all  about  this. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  get 

The  Ideal 
Hand  Book 

It  tells  you  about 
powders,  bullets, 
primers,  tools, 
methods  of  loading  and  reloading  shot¬ 
gun,  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition — 
How  to  cast  bullets,  measure  powder 
accurately,  gives  tables  of  velocity, 
penetration  and  energy — How  to  find 
twist  in  rifle  barrel,  tables  reducing 
grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun  or 
smooth  bore  gauges.  160  pages  of 
information  every  shooter  needs.  This 
splendid  book  free  for  6  cts.  postage. 

Send  for  It 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
270  Meadow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


In  th  e  field,  on  the 
stream,  or  in  the  home 

Homou 

is  a  necessity.  Five  ounces  of  good 
oil  that  lubricates  and  prevents 
rust.  For  guns,  tackle,  bicycles, 
automobiles,  phonographs,  type¬ 
writers,  etc.  Put  up  in  the  can  with 
the  patented  spout;  can’t  leak  or 
break ;  always  ready. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  his  supply  of  HOMOL,  send 
us  his  name  and  a  quarter,  and  we 
will  put  a  can  in  your  handc 
promptly,  carriage  prepaid. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN,  Inc. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances:  Simple.  Accurate.  Durable 

Indispensible  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  begasue  of  value  in 
determining  distances;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 

I  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  AH  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUMPKIN 

BASS  and  PIKE  are  fighting  MAD 

FOR  LOUIS  RHEAD’S  NEW  HAND-TIED 
TERROR  MINNOW,  made  in  either  SILVER, 

GOLD,  or  PURE  WHITE,  the  latter  good  for  Florida. 

CAST  LIKE  A  FLY,  REELED  IN  LIKE  A  MINNOW  -  Price  75c  each 
LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  Ocean  Avenue  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Light  weight  silk  and  linen  lines  are  made  to  meet 
Tournament  Bait  Casting  requirements. 

ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO. 

ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 

93  Years  of  Continuous  Service. 


ASHAWAY  LINES 


are  record  lines  because  records  are  being  made  on  them. 
For  Tournament  Casting  the  Surfman’s  Line  has  proven 


Us  meri‘. 


VENOm 


CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 


Insurance  against  soot,  crocking  and 
rain  or  perspira’ion  wilting.  The  ap¬ 
pearance,  fit  and  flexibility  of  your  ‘’linen” 
collai — with  not  starch  but  water-proof 
stiffening.  Ever  white.  Dult]linen  finish. 

30  cents.  Order  a  half  dozen  from 
your  dealer  or  send  direct.  State  your 
style  and  (half)  size.  Booklet  cn  request. 


E.  I.'du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

The  Arlington  Works  /vrfj  nniFts 


725  Broadway,  New  York 


OU  know  “Dowagiac” 
means  fishing  tackle — 
just  as  you  know 
“Kodak”  means 
camera  But  don’t  for¬ 
get  there’s  only  one  maker 
of  genuine  “Dowagiac”  Rods, 
Reels  and  Minnows — and  that 
is  Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons,  at 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  the  Bait- 
Casting  Capital  of  the 
United  States. 

Write  for  the  new 
Heddon  Catalog.  It’s  a 
beauty  and  it’s  free 


ji-/  ▼  T  U  lUvl 

(PoasjIReels-Minnoyy^M 


A  NEW  EDITION  OE 

Nessmuks  “Woodcraft’ 

Will  be  published  about  October  1st. 

TEN  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL 
SOUND  WOOD-SENSE  EVER  WRITTEN. 
Nessmuk’s  “Woodcraft”  is  the  classic  of  the 
outdoor  World. 

CLOTH  BOUND— PRICE  $1.00 

Order  your  copy  now  and  order 
one  or  more  for  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents. 


FOREST  and  STREAM  ( Book  Dept.) 

i  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


Brook  Trout 


of  all  ages  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Brook 


trout  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Warranted  de¬ 
livered  anywhere  in  fine  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO. 


Plymouth,  Mass. 


ed  well.  I  have  kept  them  in  the  best  of 
condition  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
in  this  manner. 

If  fishing  in  running  or  tidal  streams 
the  best  place  is  near  old  piles  or  bulk¬ 
heads,  if  such  can  be  found,  or  around 
grassy  points;  or,  again,  just  where  the 
water  goes  tumbling  over  some  shallows  to 
debouch  into  deeper  places.  All  these 
points  may  be  selected  as  promising  spots 
to  be  tried  out.  If  fishing  from  a  boat  row 
quietly,  just  keeping  the  boat  in  motion, 
occasionally  throwing  cut  bits  of  bait, 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  for  a  swirl  in  the 
water  which  will  denote  the  presence  of 
the  fish.  When  located  lower  the  anchor 
very  gently  and  maintain  as  absolute  quiet 
as  possible  in  the  boat.  These  fish  have  the 
habit,  if  quiet  is  maintained  when  a  school 
is  located,  of  continuing  to  bite  until  the 
major  part  of  the  school  may  be  taken. 
They  rarely  nibble,  usually  taking  the  bait 
with  a  quick  striking  motion  and  immedi¬ 
ately  rush  away  as  if  to  avoid  their  fel¬ 
lows  and  enjoy  their  feast  in  seclusion. 

The  tackle  used  in  this  sport  should  be 
of  the  lightest  possible, — a  fairly  stout  trout 
rod  being  admirable,  with  a  small  free 
running  reel  equipped  with  line  of  the 
lightest  caliber.  A  quill  float  may  be  used; 
as  unless  the  stream  be  a  rapid  one,  a  split 
shot  will  be  all  the  lead  necessary  to  take 
the  bait  down  to  near  the  bottom  where 
ordinarily  Perch  feed.  Secured  in  this 
manner  the  Perch  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  most  conservative  angler.  If  fishing 
in  pond  or  lake,  seek  out  some  point  where 
drain  outlet  or  ravine  washing  has  created 
sand  or  gravel  points  along  shore,  then 
cast  so  the  bait  will  just  reach  the  deep¬ 
ening  water  from  off  such  points.  Just 
why  these  points  hold  such  an  attraction 
for  the  fish  is  hard  to  understand,  but  of 
course  there  is  “fish  logic”  for  it. 

A  strongly  marked  habit  of  this  species 
is  their  assembling  in  schools  of  uniform 
size,  it  being  most  rare  to  find  them  differ¬ 
ently  associated.  It  is  easy  to  determine 
when  one  is  taken  at  a  given  point  what 
the  size  of  the  remainder  will  be,  so  if  the 
first  specimen  taken  should  be  of  small 
size  the  angler  would  better  search  new 
territory  where  more  desirable  size .  fish 
are  likely  to  be  found. 

As  a  game  fish  on  light  tackle  the  Perch 
is  prime,  not  as  spectacular  in  its  plunges 
as  the  Black  Bass  nor  yet  as  determined  in 
resistance ;  hut  it  is  at  all  times  a  free 
biter  and  puts  up  a  superb  fight,  furnish¬ 
ing  sport  to  thousands  of  people  to  whom 
access  to  Black  Bass  and  Trout  are  denied 
by  reason  of  distance  or  expense. 

He  is  at  his  best  during  the  early  Spring 
and  Autumn  months,  being  much  more 
active  than  during  the  mid-summer  season. 
There  are  many  men  of  leisure  who  will 
drop  away  from  beach  fishing  when  it  is  dt 
its  best,  finding  restfulness  in  the  quiet 
game,  beside  the  stream  bordered  by  grassy 
banks  or  in  the  sylvan  shade  at  headwaters 
of  some  inland  lake,  and  all  such  are  pro¬ 
fuse  in  their  praise  of  the  delights  to  be 
had  in  pursuit  of  the  pastime  which  may  be 
very  properly  termed  the  “contemplative 
man’s  recreation.” 
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WILD  LIFE  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

(continued  from  page  465) 
was  interwoven  with  and  largely  dependent 
upon  that  of  the  wild  life  about  him.  To 
study  the  ways  of  the  beasts  and  qualify 
himself  for  their  capture  was  his  chief 
safeguard  against  starvation.  A  vague 
feeling  of  fellowship  led  primitive  man  to 
endow  wild  animals  with  mysterious  pow¬ 
ers  and  out  of  his  relation  with  them  grew 
up  his  mythology,  traces  of  which  still  sur¬ 
vive  in  our  folk  tales.  But  the  day  of  the 
hunter  has  in  large  degree  passed  and  we 
are  now  developing  a  deeper  and  kindlier 
sympathy  with  these  habitants  of  the  wolds 
and  welcome  their  presence  as  the  living 
f  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  wilderness. 
This  sympathetic  pleasure  in  the  presence 
of  wild  animals  in  the  forest  is  shared 
alike  by  men,  women  and  children,  by  those 
who  hunt  with  the  gun  or  camera  and 
equally  by  a  multitude  of  others,  who  find 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  joys  of  life  in 
the  forest  and  in  the  study  of  its  shy  habi¬ 
tants. 


BAY  BIRD  BLINDS 

A  box  sunk  in  the  sand  is  the  most  kill¬ 
ing  device.  The  box  should  be  long  enough 
to  allow  the  gunner  to  lie  in  it  comfortably, 
and  its  width  should  be  several  inches  in 
excess  of  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders. 
From  10  to  15  inches  will  be  of  sufficient 
depth.  It  should  be  made  of  34-inch  stuff, 
calked  and  pitched  on  the  outside  and  in. 
thus  making  it  thoroughly  water-tight.  At 
one  end,  near  the  top,  an  iron  staple  should 
be  clinched,  to  which  a  14-inch  rope  about 
7  feet  in  length  should  be  fastened.  This 
will  be  found  useful  in  towing  the  box  be¬ 
hind  a  skiff,  or  for  dragging  it  over  the 
sand.  Other  blinds  are  easily  constructed 
out  of  cedar  boughs,  cut  about  four  feet 
in  length,  stuck  in  the  sand  or  mud.  They 
can  also  be  made,  when  the  wind  is  not 
blowing  too  hard,  out  of  long  reeds  cut  on 
the  marsh.  Painted  canvas  screens,  hinged 
so  as  to  fold  up,  have  been  used,  and  one 
of  Long  Island’s  famous  gunners  once 
used  an  umbrella  painted  green.  The  fact 
is,  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  place, 
and,  moreover,  on  the  conditions  of  wind 
and  weather  where  to  stool.  While  a  vast 
number  of  birds  in  their  autumnal  flight 
follow  the  irregularities  of  the  coast,  there 
are  countless  numbers  who  make  their  mi¬ 
gration  far  to  sea,  or  take  short  cuts  over 
the  mainland.  Those  passing  to  sea  only 
touch  at  the  projecting  points,  and  are 
consequently  tame,  while  those  who  have 
run  the  gauntlet  of  an  even  shore  or  beach 
are  wild,  and  less  likely  to  stool.  All 
these  things  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  wilder  the  birds  the  better  you 
must  be  hid.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient  to  construct  a  box  such  as  de¬ 
scribed,  or  find  suitable  stuff  to  build  a 
blind ;  then  a  rubber  blanket  can  be  spread 
on  the  marsh,  and  a  few  sedge  bushes  or 
heaps  of  seaweed  placed  around  you. 


R.  W.,  Portland,  Maine : 

Please  advise  me  where  I  can  get  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  United  States  Revolver  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ans. — Write  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Crabtree,  Yales- 
ville,  Conn. 


FOODFISH 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Hatcheries,  PLYMPTON,  MASS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT  FARM,  Inc. 

BROOK  TROUT 

FINGERLINGS  EGGS 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

T^rdc?raided’  T°1  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk. 
Ayf  1  ,ronffst  Lme,  of  its  size  in  the  World. 
by  De,ckerT,  ln  contest  with  Mr. 

lo “  Sp.ouTl.251'  Li"'  Wa™«d- 

Trout  Flies 


18c. 

30c. 

60c. 

65c. 

75c. 

2.00 


for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 


For  Trial,  Send  Us 
Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quailty  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wing 
English 


assorted 
price, 
assorted 
price. . 
assorted 
price. . 
assorted 
price. . 
assorted 
price.. . 
assorted 
price. .. 


doz. 
.  .24c. 

doz. 
. .  60c. 

doz. 
.  .  84c. 
doz. 
•  96c. 
doz. 
$1.00 
doz. 
$3.50 
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This  magnificent  picture  re¬ 
produced  in  colors  (without 
lettering),  together  with  a  copy 
of  “Maud  Earl’s”  “Pointer” 
picture,  as  shown  on  the  cover 
of  this  magazine,  will  be 
mailed  free  of  additional  cost  to 
anyone  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 
subscribing  now  to  Forest  & 
Stream,  at  the  present  yearly 
rate  of  $1.50. 

Aside  from  the  opportunity 
to  procure  two  splendid  sport¬ 
ing  pictures,  this  offer  represents 
a  big  saving — -the  single  copy 
price  of  Forest  &  Stream  is 
twenty  cents  and  the  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  rate  of  $1.50  will  short¬ 
ly  be  advanced  to  $2.00. 

Send  us  $1.50  and  we’ll  enter 
your  subscription  to  Forest  & 
Stream  for  one  full  year  and 
mail  you  both  pictures  (mounted 
on  n  x  14  art  card)  ready  for 
framing — without  extra  cost. 

Pictures  can  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  subscribing  at  50  cents  each 
or  both  for  75  cents.  No  extra 
charge  for  Canadian  orders. 

FOREST  &  STREAM 

9  EAST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


-  an  r=p — .  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9J4  feet . $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5 1/2,  6 1/2  or  8  feet .  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4J4,  5  or  6  feet .  1.50 

54 IX  BODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip.  2.00 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and 

Tip  .  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings.  3.50 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 

The  H.  HOOFFE  CO., 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don't  you 
experiment?  It's  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 

Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THOMAS' - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 
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Y ou  Can  Pack 


the 


STOPPLE 

KOOK-KIT 

in  Your  Coat  Pocket 


Here’s  the  last  word  in  lightness  and 
compactness  for  you  “go-light’  cranks! 

A  complete  cooking  outfit  no  bigger  than  your  kodak! 

Yes,  really,  you  can  slip  it  into  your  side  coat  pocket  and 
clean  forget  about  it  until  “hungry-time”  comes  along. 
Then — out  she  comes — and  in  five  seconds  you  are  ready 
to  cook  whatever  good  fortune,  aided  by  rod  or  gun  (or 
your  pardner’s  grub  bag)  brings  to  pot. 

THE  STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 

consists  of  a  folder  broiler  rack 
with  legs  which  thrust  into  the 
ground  ;  a  pair  of  frying  pans  with 
detachable  handles  (pans  fit  to¬ 
gether  and  form  an  airtight  roast¬ 
ing  or  baking  vessel)  ;  a  kettle  for  boiling  and  stewing  and  two 
drinking  cups  with  detachable  handles.  All  of  these  utensils  fold 
and  nest  together  so  that  they  fit  inside  of  the  kettle  and  still  leave 
room  enough  inside  to  carry  knives,  forks,  spoons,  salt,  pepper, 
coffee,  tea  and  sugar.  Made  in  the  very  best  manner  of  high-grade 
material  and  weighs  altogether  only  31  ounces,  less  than  two 
pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  sportsmen  everywhere  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  STOPPLE  KIT? 

Special  Stopple  Kook-Kit  Offer 


THE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  WILL  BE  ADVANCED  TO  $2.00  IN 
THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  SEND  $4.00  NOW  AND 
WE’LL  ENTER  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  TWO 
FULL  YEARS  AND  SEND  YOU  THIS  GREAT 
LITTLE  WONDER,  THE  STOPPLE  KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

9  EAST  40th  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NOVA  SCOTIA  GUIDES 
PRIZE  STORY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  466) 

Uncle  always  slept,  and  thinking  it  was 
he  fast  asleep  I  put  out  my  hand  to  wake 
him.  Instead  of  my  Uncle  my  hand  pushed 
against  the  hairy  paunch  of  a  hairy  mon¬ 
ster!  Fear  again  seized  me,  and  catching 
up  my  little  gun  and  with  my  bear  still  on 
my  back  I  ran  out  and  headed  straight 
through  the  woods  for  Dish  Lake  Camp. 

All  the  time  I  ran  I  was  thinking  about 
Googwes,  for  I  believed  it  was  he  I  had 
felt  by  the  fire,  and  that  he  had  killed  and 
eaten  my  Uncle  and  then  laid  down  to  rest. 
Remember  I  was  only  a  boy,  and  this  was 
my  first  bear  hunt.  Well,  I  covered  that 
five  miles  from  the  home  camp  to  Dish 
Lake  in  the  dark  somehow.  Striking  the 
ice  of  Dish  Lake  I  still  ran  on.  When  I 
had  nearly  reached  our  trail  which  ran 
from  the  lake  to  camp  my  heels  flew  out 
in  front  of  me  and  falling  on  the  back  of 
my  head  I  knew  no  more.  When  I  woke 
up  I  was  looking  at  what  I  thought  was 
the  morning  star,  but  I  could  not  get  up ! 
My  long  hair  was  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  it 
had  turned  very  cold,  but  I  did  not  feel 
the  frost  because  my  little  bear  was  under 
my  back  and  had  kept  me  from  freezing. 

Twisting  and  turning  I  at  last  tore  my 
hair  loose  and  stood  up.  Staring  at  the 
bright  spot  above  the  woods  I  saw  it  was 
the  camp  fire  showing  above  the  smoke 
hole!  I  was  soon  there,  and  hanging  my 
bear  up  outside  the  camp,  stepped  in. 
“Hello,  Johnny,”  said  my  Uncle.  “Where 
have  you  been  all  night?  Did  you  see 
Googwes?”  I  said  nothing,  but  pulling  off 
my  moose  shanks  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
while  I  turned  my  head  from  side  to  side 
towards  the  fire  thawing  out  the  icicles 
from  my  hair,  I  said,  “Uncle,  I  got  a  bear.” 
The  old  man  grunted  and  handed  me  a 
piece  of  beaver  tail  he  had  cooked  the 
night  before.  How  good  it  tasted ! 

“Did  you  skin  my  big  bear  I  left  in  the 
other  camp?”  he  inquired,  “or  did  he  scare 
you  ?”  I  saw  I  could  not  deceive  my  Uncle, 
so  I  said,  “No,  Uncle,  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  to  skin  him,  and  I  thought  he  was 
Googwes  and  he  had  killed  you  and  eaten 
you  up.”  The  old  man  began  to  laugh,  but 
when  I  asked  him  what  the  bright  light  was 
I  saw  back  by  the  lake  he  did  not  laugh 
any  more,  but  threw  another  log  on  the 
fire. 


BAY  BIRD  WEATHER 

The  most  favorable  wind  for  bay  snipe 
shooting  in  the  summer  and  autumn  is  one 
that  blows  steadily  from  the  southwest. 
The  birds  that  are  coming  from  the  north, 
and  flying  against  it,  lower  their  flight  and 
skirt  the  bars  and  meadows,  and  see  the 
stools  more  plainly  and  decoys  much  better 
than  when  traveling  with  the  wind  in  the 
clouds.  A  wet  summer  is  also  found  to 
produce  the  best  shooting,  as  the  meadows 
afford  plenty  of  feed,  and  should  the  birds 
arrive  early  in  the  season,  they  stop  and 
make  the  large  marshes  their  home,  fly¬ 
ing  north  in  the  morning  and  returning 
south  toward  evening.  This  flight  baymen 
call  “a  trade.” 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Nessmuk’s  “Woodcraft” 

Will  be  published  about  October  1st. 

TEN  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL 
SOUND  WOOD-SENSE  EVER  WRITTEN. 

Nessmuk’s  “Woodcraft”  is  the  classic  of  the 
outdoor  World. 

CLOTH  BOUND — PRICE  $1.00 

Order  your  copy  now  and  order 
one  or  more  for  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents. 


FOREST  and  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9  East  40th  Street.  New  York  City 


TO  PROTECT  NORTH-  i 
ERN  MAMMALS 
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(continued  from  page  467) 

with  man  or  with  firearms,  and  therefore 
unsuspicious  and  very  easily  rounded  up 
and  killed.  If  a  tax  such  as  this  recom¬ 
mended  were  put  on  musk-ox  skins  and 
heads,  the  destruction  would  be  greatly 
lessened.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  killing 
of  musk-ox  on  Victoria,  Banks  and  Mel¬ 
ville  islands  were  absolutely  forbidden, 
these  refuges  would  act  as  centers  from 
which  they  might  restock  other  areas. 


Hello  Brother, 

If  You  Like 

HUNTING 

FISHING 

TRAPPING 

and  stories  and  pictures  of  out¬ 
door  life  and  adventure,  the  ac¬ 
tual  experiences  of  red-blooded 
sportsmen.  don't  miss  this 
month’s  issue  of  the  National 
Sportsman  Magazine.  it’s 
crammed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  the  sort  of  stuff  you  will 
sit  up  all  night  to  read,  be¬ 
sides  a  lot  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  rifles  re¬ 
volvers,  fishing  tackle,  camp¬ 
ing  and  trapping  outfits  and 
the  best  places  to  go  for 
good  sport. 


THE  great  demand  for  furs  is  reduc¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  the  white  or  Arc¬ 
tic  fox,  and  they  are  seriously  de¬ 
creasing.  The  species  is  not  protected  by 
the  Northwest  game  act. 

Dr.  Hewitt  declares  that  the  Eskimo— 
according  to  the  experiences  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police— carefully  ob¬ 
serves  close  seasons.  “He  will  take  a  cal¬ 
endar  and  mark  on  it  the  close  seasons  for 
different  animals ;  and  he  will  know  very 
well  the  day  when  the  close  season  begins 
or  ends.”  This  statement  is  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  responsibility  and  self-con¬ 
trol  of  the  Eskimos,  a  people  who  have 
always  been  found  by  explorers  to  be  law- 
abiding  and  worthy. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number 
of  game  wardens  in  this  northern  coun¬ 
try,  who  are  chiefly  members  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  mounted  police.  These  men 
have  done  excellent  work,  but  they  have  to 
perform  a  multitude  of  duties,  and  there 
are  times  of  course  when  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  look  over  the  whole  game  field. 
Dr.  Hewitt  feels  that  there  should  be  spe¬ 
cial  game  wardens  in  addition  to  the  police. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  game  of  Alaska, 
toward  the  preservation  of  which  efforts 
have  recently  been  made,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Denali  (Mt.  McKinley) 
national  park,  this  northern  region  still 
contains  great  tracts  of  country  that  are 
well  stocked  with  game.  These  regions, 
if  taken  in  time,  and  prohibitions  against 
killing  enforced  by  a  few  examples,  can 
readily  be  protected,  and  if  protected  the 
species  native  there  will  last  forever.  Dr. 
Hewitt’s  recommendations  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  once. 


stamps  or  coil 
and  we  wil 
mail  you,  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  £ 
copy  of  this 
month’s  N  a  ■ 
tional  Sports- 
man  Magazine 
together  with  one 
of  our  handsome 
Ormulo  Gold  Watch 
Fobs.  When  you  weal 
this  fob  you  will  get 
the  glad  hand  of  good 
fellowship  from  brothei 

sportsmen  wherever  you  go. 

Send  your  order  right  now — today. 

,,„NA7IONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE 

220  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston.  Mas*. 


Special  Offer 


SOLDIERS  WANT  BEAR  CUB 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream'. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  hopes  that  I  may 
receive  some  information  regarding  the 
purchase  of  a  cub  bear,  as  I  have  read  your 
■magazine  over  and  over  but  have  not  seen 
anything  regarding  such. 

Our  intention  is  to  have  this  cub  bear 
as  a  mascot  for  our  company  which  is  to 
embark  for  France  in  the  near  future. 

Hoping  you  will  furnish  us  with  the  in¬ 
formation  requested  as  soon  as  possible, 

I  remain 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Corporal  John  Troff, 

83d  Company,  6th  Regiment, 

"U.  S.  Marines,”  Quantico,  Va. 


THROWING  RIFLE  AHEAD 

It  is  not  necessary  to  throw  your  rifle 
ahead  of  the  game  when  you  first  raise  it. 
But  it  is  always  expedient  to  do  so.  If  you 
raise  it  directly  on  the  mark  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  pull  is  often  too  strong  to  resist. 


Here’s  Joy  for  Dog-Lovers 

This  picture  is  in  sepia  brown  printed  on  canvas  by  a  special  process  and 
mounted  on  a  stretcher  similar  to  that  used  for  mounting  a  real  painting. 
It  will  make  an  attractive  decoration  for  any  sportsman’s  home  or  office. 

With  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  for  $2.00. 

The  supply  is  limited,  so  send  along  your  order  without  delay. 

FOREST  &  STREAM 

Nine  East  Fortieth  Street 
New  York  City 
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1  GO  AFTER  THEM  IN  AH 
1  MULLINS  STEEL  DUCK  BOAT  f 


STEEL  BOATS  CANT  SINK 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an 
^  Electric  Launch.  Buy  a 
Jewel  Detachable  Row  Boat 
Motor  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  No  odor  or 
dangerous 
Simple, 

powerful.  Attaches  to  any 
Row  Boat  and  runs  on  two 
six  volt  Batteries.  This 
is  our  5th  successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  pat¬ 
ented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  am 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  new  automo 
bile  starting  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money. 
6-60  Special  $8.50. 


Motorcycle  Electric  Lighting  System 
The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and 
complete  lighting  system  is  in  great  demand. 

Aieett  wanted.  Write  for  prises  and  Catalog  MB. 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


WE  CHARGE  NO  COMMISSION 
Highest  prices  paid— prompt  returns,  correct 
grading— 45  years  of  fair  dealing  means  more 
money  foryou.  Before  shipping  any  one  get  our 
reliable  prices,  supply  catalog  and  shipping  tags. 
SIMON  SUMMERFIELD  &  CO.  ST. LOUIS, MO.  U  S.A. 
Dept.  363'*One  Reliable  Fur  House”  ->  Write  Todiy 


Attract  the  Wild  Ducks 


I  Wild  ducks  seek  the  natural  feeding  ground*  and  will 

fly  hundreds  of  miles  to  find  them. 

You  can  propagate  wild  ducks  and  other  game  successfully 
t.y  planting  TERRELLS  Wild  Celery  6eed.  Wild  Rice 
Seed  and  other  natural  foods  In  lakes,  ponds,  rivers  and 
similar  haunts.  TERRELL’S  Seeds  are  best. 

Write  for  proof  and  full  Information. 

CLYOE  B.  TERRELL.  Naturalist  Pepta,  H,  Oehkoeh.  WU. 


_  America’s  Finest  Canoe  - 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  highest  degree.  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  the  many  distinctive  features  of  the 
RacineWis. 

Racine  Boat  Company,  Dept.  T,  Racine,  Wls. 


“THE  AIRDALE.” 

An  instructive  and  interesting  book, 
the  latest  and  best  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  $i.oo  postpaid.  Forest  and 
Stream  Book  Dept.,  9  East  40th  st., 
New  York  City. 


ENJOY 

WHEN 


YOUR  NIGHTS 

CAMPING  OUT 


“Perfection''  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature; 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
biUst.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

184  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Gun  experts  say  that  no  other 
equals  Marble’s  Nitro  Solvent  Oilfor 
cleaning,  lubricating,,  polishing.  It 
keeps  guns  and  rifles  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition — lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Dis¬ 
solves  the  residue  of  all  black  and 
smokeless  powders,  i  ncluding  Cordite. 
Acts  instantly — stops  corrosive  ac¬ 
tion — positively  removes  and  pre¬ 
vents  rust  and  cuts  off  dirt  and  gum. 

It’s  an  absolute  necessity  to  every 

gun  owner.  2-oz.  bottle  25c;  6-oz.  can  50c. 
Postage  10c  extra.  Direct  by  mail  if  your 
dealer  hasn’tit.  Writetoday  forfreetrial  bot¬ 
tle.  Mention  your  dealer’s  name.  Ask  for 
catalog.  Marble's  60  Specialties  f  or  Sportsmen. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Minnows,  Eels,  Mink, 
Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
A  A. kj ■*.».*>  numbers,  with  the  new 
folding,  galvanized,  Steel  Wire  Net.  It  catches 
them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all 
sizes.  Write  for  Price  List,  and  Free  Booklet  on 
best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  kindg 


offish.  J.  F.  GREGORY,  K-245.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


i 


CanadianSubscriptions 

to  Forest  and  Stream  are  accepted 
without  extra  charge  for  postage. 

ONE  PRICE  TO  ALL 
$1.50  YEARLY 


Wy  PRINCIPLES  OF 
fcf  RIFLE  SHOOTING 

If  there  is  any  one  sport  on  earth  that 
requires  as  the  first  step  towards  its  mas¬ 
tery  a  fixed  determination  to  succeed,  it  is 
the  sport  of  rifle  shooting.  An  envious 
wish  will  not  help  you,  nor  a  half-hearted 
desire  to  emulate  someone  else  and  not 
even  a  childish  delight  in  hearing  a  gun 
say  “bang.”  The  person  who  wishes  to 
become  a  good  shot  must  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  is  going  to  become  a  good  shot  be¬ 
cause  every  shot  he  shoots  will  give  him 
experience  which  he  can  use  in  perfect¬ 
ing  the  next  shot. 

The  novice  at  shooting  will  always  find 
a  “glad  hand”  extended  to  him  by  the 
neighboring  rifle  club,  and  this  he  should 
join  before  he  even  owns  a  shooting  outfit. 
He  will  find  the  members  willing  to  give 
him  hours  and  volumes  of  their  varied  ex¬ 
periences  and  from  these  talks  he  will  gain 
knowledge  gratis  which  might  have  cost 
him  many  shekels  at  the  nearest  gun  store. 
Too  often  the  gun  an  embryo  marksman 
buys  is  not  the  one  best  suited  to  his  needs 
and  the  salesman  is  not  always  able  to  set 
him  right.  Another  caution — after  buying 
your  rifle  don’t  expend  your  surplus  bank 
account  on  cartridges  and  shoot  them  all 
off  in  one  night.  Enthusiasm  is  a  great 
asset  in  any  sport,  in  fact,  it  is  a  necessity, 
but  in  rifle  shooting  it  should  be  carefully 
conserved  so  that  you  will  have  some  left 
over  for  the  next  shooting.  Good  rifle 
shooting  depends  upon  good  brain  work; 
if  you  miss  the  bull’s-eye  don’t  be  too 
anxious  for  the  next  shot ;  take  the  time  to 
figure  out  then  and  there  just  why  you 
missed  the  last.  This  is  the  surest  way  to 
become  a  marksman.  You  can  get  more 
solid  experience  out  of  one  poor  shot  care¬ 
fully  studied  for  errors  than  from  a  dozen 
shots  fired  “for  practise.” 

Snapping  practise,  although  unexciting, 
is  extremely  important.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  determine  whether  your  trigger 
finger  is  continually  pulling  your  rifle  out 
of  line,  and  unless  you  are  sure  that  the 
gun  stays  true  as  you  have  sighted  it  while 
the  trigger  is  pressed  you  can  never  make 
bets  on  your  shooting.  This  fault  is  much 
more  common  than  one  would  suppose. 

And  when  you  come  home  after  an 
hour’s  practise  with  your  rifle,  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  if  there  is  anything  Seneca  would 
rather  do  than  shoot  his  own  gun,  it  is  to 
endeavor  to  answer  some  other  fellow’s 
question  about  shooting  his. 


THE  TRIGGER  PULL 

For  running  shots  a  set  trigger  is  an 
abomination;  equally  so  is  the  3-pound 
pull.  It  should  be  so  that  a  moderate  jerk 
will  fire  it  without  disturbing  your  sight, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  beginning  a 
moderate  pressure  as  you  would  with  a 
hard  trigger  at  a  target.  About  x/i  to  \V\ 
pounds  is  about  right,  though  for  a  heavy 
rifle  2  pounds  would  be  easy  enough. 


B.  M.,  New  York: 

Is  a  “swivel  gun”  or  “punt  gun”  per¬ 
mitted  in  this  state? 

Ans. — The  New  York  state  law  permits 
only  “guns  fired  at  arm’s  length,  without 
rest.” 
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COOLNESS  IN  RIFLE  SHOOTING 

Remember  that  coolness  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  and  that  haste  will  do  you  no 
good.  Let  quickness  come  with  time,  and 
practise  slowly  and  carefully.  Do  not  be 
beguiled  into  fast  shooting  at  that  Creed- 
moor  target;  make  it  your  first  point  to 
hit,  and  don’t  shoot  at  first  more  than  once 
on  one  run,  unless  you  have  a  double-bar¬ 
reled  rifle.  Let  others  try  to  see  how  big 
a  hail  storm  of  bullets  they  can  get  up  in 
a  given  time  if  they  like  it,  and  don’t  be  at 
all  bothered  if  by  so  doing  they  happen  to 
make  more  points  than  you.  You  will  in 
the  end  do  by  far  the  best  work  on  game 
if  you  take  it  easy  and  make  accuracy  the 
first  point.  —Van  Dyke. 


HUNTING  RIFLE  SIGHTS 

The  sights  should  be  moderately  coarse, 
and  the  front  one  of.  ivory,  except  for 
hunting  on  snow,  where  brass  or  gold  is 
the  best.  File  off  the  “buckhorn”  sides  of 
the  back  sight,  so  that  you  can  get  a  clear 
view  of  your  game  when  holding  ahead  of 
it.  The  “buckhorns”  are  really  of  no  use 
but  to  prevent  reflection  of  light  from  the 
corners  of  the  notch,  and  this  you  can  do 
as  well  by  rusting  them  with  iodine  or 
acid.  I  go  so  far  as  to  cut  down  the  sides 
until  the  notch  stands  in  a  little  cupola  in 
the  middle,  affording  a  perfect  view  all 
around  it.  I  find  such  a  one  worth  a  cart¬ 
load  of  buckhorn  sights,  though  it  takes 
a  little  practise  to  get  used  to  it,  when  it  is 
caught  just  as  quickly  by  the  eye  as  any 
other.  —Van  Dyke. 


REMARKABLE  TARGET  PRACTICE 


The  accompanying  target  was  25  shots 
at  50  yards  rapid  fire  by  L.  P.  Castaldini 
with  a  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver.  This 
target  was  made  during  practise.  The  score 
is  highqr  than  the  record,  but  as  it  was 
made  with  hand-loaded  ammunition  is  not 
in  accord  with  U.  S.  R.  A.  rules. 


CONTINENTAL  PUPPY  STAKES 

The  Continental  Field  Trial  Club  have 
practically  decided  to  run  a  Puppy  Stake 
in  1918  open  to  pups  born  on  or  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1  of  this  year.  There  are  some 
unique  features  in  a  stake  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  idea  would  be  a  good  one  to 
develop.  P.  R.  Bolton,  Clinton,  Conn.,  is 
President  of  the  Club  and  can  be  addressed 
for  additional  information  on  the  subject. 


THE  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland ,  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  uoon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  Gtoneral  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


The  Place  to  Rest  and  Rusticate 


Hunky 

Dory 

Farm 

Open  Tilt 
Christmas 


Home  of  the  big,  gamey  black 
bass.  Sixteen  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Thirty  fine  fishing 
lakes.  Clean  sandy  bathing 
beach,  tennis  court,  plenty  of 
boats.  Nice,  clean,  cozy,  com¬ 
fortable  cottages.  Plenty  of 
fresh  farm  produce,  home 
cooked  food.  Write  for 
rates.  No  liquors.  Address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wilcox, 
R.  1,  Balsam  Lake,  Wis. 
Polk  Co. 


Marshall’s  Creek,  Pa. 

MARSHALLS  FALLS  HOUSE  ibSS 

Lake.  Garage  free.  N.  Huffman,  E.  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


West  Virginia 

ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAIN  TOP. 

“BROOKSIDE  INN 

AND  COTTAGES” 

West  Virginia,  10  Miles  from  Oakland.  Md.  on 
the  B.  &  O.  N0W  OPEN. 

For  booklet  and  terms,  E.  J.  KIRKPATRICK, 
Brookside  Inn  P.  O.,  Oakland,  Md. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  COTTAGES, 

4th  Lake.  No  frills.  A  get-together  all-one-family 
place.  Booklets.  C.  D.  PETRIE,  Old  Forge. 
N.  Y. 


HOTEL  MONPONSETT 

SPEND  your  holidays  at  the  coolest  and  most 
delightful  spot  in  Plymouth  County,  between  2 
large  lakes,  excellent  fishing,  bathing,  tennis,  etc. ; 
among  23  acres  of  pine;  modern  hotel,  accommo¬ 
dates  100,  electric  lights,  cool,,  airy  rooms,  excel¬ 
lent  cuisine,  $10  wk.  up;  special  family  rates; 
booklet.  MONPONSETT,  Mass.  * 


^PHRTQMAN  If  it’s  Big  Game  you’re  look- 
*  wiviHll  jng  for  try  my  Country  this 
season.  I  have  Comfortable,  Clean '  Camps  with 
suitable  accommodations  for  ladies. 

Write  for  Rates,  Etc., 

Add.  RAINSFORD  ALLEN, 

Stone  Ridge.  York  Co., 

N.  B.  Canada. 


Maryland 

LOCH  LYNN  HOTEL 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MD.  Now  open. 
Special  Rates  to  families  for  the  entire  season. 
Write  for  booklet.  L.  B.  C.  LIST,  Proprietor 


LAKE  PARLIN  HOUSE  CAMPS 

In  heart  of  Maine  woods  on  beautiful  lake. 
Henry  P.  McKenney,  Jackman  Station,  Me. 


PINE  CONE  CAMP 

On  the  Mantrap — Sand  Lake  Chain. 

Excellent  fishing  and  hunting.  Rustic  cabins, 
boats,  camping  outfits.  Excellent  table  board. 
Rates  reasonable.  Write  for  booklet.  Managed  by 

THOMAS  BROTHERS 

DORSET  MINN. 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  woodlands  of  pine 
and  white  birch.  Hunting,  fishing,  swimming, 
canoeing,  tennis.  Tramps  to  surrounding  mt. 
peaks,  Lake  George,  and  Lake  Champlain.  Danc¬ 
ing  in  the  Lodge.  Excellent  meals.  Spring  water. 
Cabins  and  tents,  $12  up.  Priyate  parties  en¬ 
tirely  isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
E.  D.  ROBINSON,  Clemons,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  17) 


RIVULET  HOUSE 

HADDAM,  Middlesex  County,  Conn. — Excellent 
accommodations  for  10;  house  on  Connecticut 
River;  boating,  bathing,  fishing;  fresh  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  poultry  from  farm;  all  home  comforts; 
magnificent  views  country;  reached  by  boat  to 
East  Haddam  or  train  to  Arnold’s  station;  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season;  rates  $8  up. 

E.  R.  SHAILER,  Proprietor 


Camp  Dewey  Boarding  House 

Situated  six  and  one-half  miles  from  Farmington 
Maine  Central  Railroad  Station  on  the  shore  of 
North  Pond.  Large  airy  rooms  well  screened. 
An  ideal  quiet  place  for  your  summer  vacation. 
The  best  of  food  guaranteed.  Salmon  fishing  jn 
September.  Small  game  partridges,  rabbits,  squir¬ 
rels,  etc.,  in  Season.  For  terms  write. 

MRS.  H.  E.  FARMER 

Franklin  County  TEMPLE,  MAINE 


WYOMING— Trapper  Lodge 

Sixteen-bar-one  (16-1)  Stock  Ranch,  the 
beautiful  Big  Horn  Mountains.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  home  for  rest  and  recreation.  Superior 
table.  Perfect  water.  Rate,  including 
saddle  horse,  $30  per  week.  Trout  fishing, 
etc.  W.  H.  Wyman,  Shell  P.  O.,  Wyoming. 


BAY  VIEW  CAMP  PEKH 

Excellent  Fishing,  Tennis  and  Deer  Hunting 

0.  C.  TUTTLE  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 

The  Arrowhead  *«— — ■ 

f  Short  Beach,  Connecticut 

Ideally  located  near  New  Haven; 
running  water  in  every  room ;  sleep¬ 
ing  and  dining  porches.  Booklets. 

$14  up- _ 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
You  may  have  coins  worth 
many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

MONEY 

WANTED 


HOTEL  GULER 

J.  E.  REYNOLDS,  Proprietor 
In  the  Picturesque  Trout  Lake  Valley 

Side  trips  by  auto  or  horseback  to  Lava  and  Ice 
Caves,  Indian  Race  Track,  Steamboat  Lake,  etc. 
Mt.  Adams  auto  road  to  Morrison  Valley,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Good  trout  fishing,  tennis 
and  croquet  grounds  and  swimming  pool  in  con¬ 
nection. 

Rates:  Room  and  Board,  $2  per  day;  $10  per  week. 
Address:  GULER,  WASHINGTON 
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EL  PORVENIR,  NEW  MEXICO 


The  Big  Game  Hunters’  Paradise 

Located  in  the  Pecos  National  Forest  Reserve  at  the  foot  of 
Hermit’s  Peak  in  the  very  heart  of 

THE  SOUTHERN  ROCKIES 

Reached  via  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Scenic  Sky  Drive. 

Noted  for  its  Bear,  Deer,  Lion  and  Wild  Turkey  hunting,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Scenery,  Mild  Climate  and  good  Trout  Fishing. 

We  furnish  horses,  pack  buros,  guides,  guns,  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment  at  reasonable  rates. 


First  Class  Hotel  accommodations,  also  furnished  and  unfurnished 
mountain  cabins  for  rent  by  day,  week  or  season. 

Free  telephone  connection  with  Las  Vegas — -Post  Office  in  Hotel 
and  tri-weekly  mail  delivery. 

Address  0.  L.  Williams,  Proprietor,  PORVENIR ,  New  Mexico 


Two  Resorts  That  Have  Stood  the  Test  of  Time 

THE  COZY  HARBOR  HOUSE.  West  Southport.  Maine, 
and  THE  NEWAGEN  HOUSE,  Newagen,  Maine  (both 
under  the  same  management)  afford  vacationists  ideal 
surroundings  for  rest  and  pleasure;  boating,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing;  exceptionally  good  table;  rates  $2  a  day  up.  Write 
either  hotel  for  booklet. 


MERRICONEAG  HOUSE,  Casco  Bay 

So.  Harpswell,  Maine. 

Open  June  25  to  Sept.  15th. 

Under  New  Management. 

Where  your  friends  go. 

S.  T.  Bennett,  Mgr. 


THE  ROYAL 

Grise  Bros,  Props. 

Honey  Harbor,  Georgian  Bay 
CANADA 

The  home  of  the  Black  Bass.  Millions  of  finny 
tribe  waiting  to  be  caught.  Get  booklet  describing 
locality  and  all  Information  of  Royal  Hotel, 
Honey  Harbor,  Ont-  Grise  Bros.,  Prop. 


safest  point  JE)ouse 

Broad  piazza,  overlooking  Saco  Bay.  Modern 
plumbing.  Steam  heat. 

Own  garden  and  cows.  Fireproof  garage. 
Bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishing.  Good  roads 
for  automobiling.  R.  R.  JORDAN,  Prop. 


MYERS  FARM  HOUSE 

SOUTH  CAIRO,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  FRANK  MYERS 

Location  unsurpassed.  Table 
supplied  with  farm  products. 
Bathing,  Fishing,  Hunting  in  Sea¬ 
son.  Auto  service.  Write  for 
further  particulars. 

$8  UP  PER  WEEK 


COME  TO  MONTANA 

For  grizzly,  black  and  brown  bear.  Big 
game  in  season.  Book  early  for  real 
good  fishing  and  camping  trips  in  the 
Rockies.  References  given. 

J.  K.  ST  ADLER,  Guide 

OVANDO  ::  ::  ::  MONTANA  j 


THE  HUNTED  FOILS 
THE  HUNTER 

By  GEORGE  L.  KIRK 

THE  names  Frank  Plumley  and  bear 
hunter  are  synonymous  in  central 
Vermont.  Judge  Plumley,  for  he  sat 
on  the  county  court  bench  several  times 
in  addition  to  representing  his  town  in  the 
state  legislature,  is  primarily  a  lumberman 
and  40  or  more  years  in  the  woods  has 
given  him  a  knowledge  of  big  game  which 
few  men  whose  days  have  been  passed  in 
New  England  possess.  Bear  hunting  has 
been  his  chief  pastime  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  shoulder  a  rifle  and  the  number 
of  skins  which  he  has  brought  home  could 
not  be  counted  on  all  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  of  six  men.  Endowed  with  the  Yan¬ 
kee  gift  of  story  telling,  his  tales  of  ex¬ 
periences  while  following  a  pair  of  bear 
hounds,  tracking  the  animals  alone  in  the 
snow,  or  outwitting  some  crafty  old  fellow 
with  a  trap  would  furnish  material  for  a 
season’s  entertainment  course  for  a  sports¬ 
men’s  club. 

The  fur  of  bears  remains  prime  in  the 
northern  states  longer  than  that  of  other 
animals  and  so  it  was  that  Judge  Plumley 
was  driving  towards  Saltash  mountain  in 
Plymouth  one  day  late  in  May.  Arrived  at 
a  spot  where  he  had  set  a  trap  the  most 
pathetic  scene  which  he  ever  witnessed  in  a 
long  life  among  wild  things  met  his  gaze. 
The  gruff  lumberman  is  not  much  given  to 
sentiment  but  his  heart  melted  when  he 
saw  a  tiny  cub  suckling  at  the  breast  of  a 
large  female  bear  which  lay  with  one  foot 
in  a  Newhouse  No.  5.  The  price  of  a  bear 
skin  is  equal  to  a  good  day’s  pay  and,  be¬ 
sides,  the  state  of  Vermont  places  a  sub¬ 
stantial  bounty  on  the  head  of  every  bear 
slain,  and  so  the  mother  bear  was  killed  as 
humanely  as  possible. 

The  cub  refused  to  leave  even  after  the 
older  bear  was  dispatched,  returning  and 
endeavoring  to  obtain  nourishment  from 
the  dead  animal  when  the  hunter  retired  a 
few  paces  from  the  trap.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  capture  the  orphan  without  harm¬ 
ing  it  and,  in  a  burlap  bag,  the  little  animal 
had  its  first  ride  in  a  wheeled  vehicle. 

The  women  folks  at  home  kept  aloof  at 
first  from  the  strange  little  creature  which 
was  emptied  out  of  the  wriggling  mass  of 
burlap,  and  the  tails  of  the  cats,  awakened 
from  their  sleep  under  the  stove,  suddenly 
grew  to  twice  their  normal  thickness  as  the 
felines  beheld  the  animal  that  was  neither 
cat  nor  dog.  But  the  gentleness  of  the  shy 
little  animal  soon  attracted  the  women  and 
ere  long  cubby  was  taking  milk  from  a 
baby’s  nursing  bottle  which  was  used  to 
feed  a  tender  lamb ;  bruin’s  appetite  being 
many  times  larger  than  that  of  the  young 
sheep.  He  soon  learned  to  hold  the  bottle 
in  his  paws  and  presented  a  comical  ap¬ 
pearance  as  he  lay  on  his  back  drinking. 

The  weeks  went  by  and  the  cub  thrived. 
He  was  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  yard 
but  always  came  to  the  house  at  meal-time, 
having  graduated  from  the  nursing  bottle 
to  a  large  bowl  which  he  frequently  emptied 
of  its  contents  of  bread  and  milk. 

In  a  fence-corner  near  the  house  was  a 
thicket  of  choke  cherry  trees  and  cubby 
was  fond  of  climbing  them.  The  fruit 
grew  ripe  and  he  became  fond  of  it.  One 
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day  he  was  found  dead  not  far  from  his 
food  dish;  a  distended  abdomen  explained 
the  reason.  The  bear  instinct  had  told  the 
creature  that  those  cherries  were  good  to 
eat  but  it  had  not  taught  him  that  choke 
cherries  and  cow’s  milk  do  not  mix  well  in 
the  stomach  of  a  cub  any  more  than  they 
do  in  that  of  a  child  and  he  paid  the  price 
of  his  ignorance  with  his  life. 


FROM  A  VETERAN  CANOEIST 

Editor  Forest  and,  Stream : 

Seme  time  ago  an  outdoor  magazine 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  a  1,500 
mile  canoe  trip  in  the  Carribean  Sea.  I 
read  them  with  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest.  I  first  noted  the  writer’s  canoe  and 
management  of  it  under  sail.  He  says  he 
sailed  it  by  steering  by  the  sail.  Now  I 
thought  that  was  going  some.  I  ran¬ 
sacked  several  public  libraries  and  wrote 
to  publishers  but  could  find  no  light  on 
canoe  sailing  until  you  had  this  series  of 
articles  on  “How  to  Sail  the  Open  Canoe,” 
by  Jule  Marshall,  in  the  magazine.  I  think 
I  have  mastered  it  now,  and  have  looked 
anxiously  for  the  last  of  the  series.  I 
have  used  your  writer’s  formula  and  find 
it  correct  so  far.  I  use  a  wooden  canoe 
called  the  “Kayak,”  and  believe  me  it  is 
a  peach.  I  never  see  any  puffs  for  them, 
but  here  is  one  free.  They  are  a  boat 
that  will  stand  any  amount  of  abuse.  The 
makers  expressed  this  canoe — the  “Wan¬ 
derlust” — to  Greenville  Jet.,  Maine,  and  I 
took  it  from  the  car  and  put  it  into 
Moosehead  Lake,  loaded  with  dunnage  and 
grub  to  about  300  pounds  weight,  and 
started  up  the  lake.  Never  stopped  to  see 
if  she  would  leak  any.  I  made  five  miles 
before  I  camped.  Cruised  five  and  a  half 
weeks  on  this  lake  and  at  one  time  was 
out  four  and  one-half  hours  when  it  was 
so  rough  that  no  motor  boats  would  go, 
and  still  the  canoe  was  a  top-notcher.  I 
rigged  it  with  double  lee  boards  and  a 
lateen  sail  of  about  49  square  feet.  While 
she  sailed  well,  I  had  an  idea  it  could  be 
improved. 

After  reading  your  articles  on  canoe 
sailing,  following  directions  for  size  of 
lee  board,  balancing  for  the  center,  etc., 
then  measuring  for  placing  the  bar  for 
the  lee  board  to  swing  on,  I  took  it  out 
on  a  pond  near  Adams,  and  it  would  sail 
any  old  way.  I’ll  admit  this  much,  that 
I  had  not  got  the  lee  board  quite  correctly 
placed,  but  so  near  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  sit  and  see  her  spin.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  about  every  type  of  boat 
from  a  skiff  up  to  the  X  class  of  Racing 
Sailing  Dories,  and  at  one  time  monkeyed 
with  single  sculls. 

If  you  look  over  your  subscription  lists 
around  1880  or  ’81,  you  will  see  my  name. 
Have  subscribed  ever  since,  and  your  dog 
registrations  in  one  of  those  years  will 
show  that  I  purchased  from  N.  Elmore, 
of  Granby,  Conn.,  a  black  and  white  beagle 
bitch  with  tan  markings  which  I  named 
Lulu.  She  proved  the  undoing  of  many 
fox-rabbit  hounds  in  the  heavy  down- 
east  snows.  She  could  and  did  work  the 
party  when  the  others  could  not. 

I  am  very  close  to  my  sixty-second  mile¬ 
stone,  but  the  “call  for  the  Wild”  seems 
to  grow  stronger.  W.  A.  Howland. 

Mass. 


Near  ail  lilf  famous 
Shops  and  Theatres 


Room,  «<•  aa  Room  $>» 
Use  of  Bath  l»vU  with  Bath  1 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
one  or  two  <£a  jja 
persons 

Add  to  the  above  rates,  50c  for  each 
additional  person. 

All  surface  cars  and  Fifth  K 
Ave.  Busses  pass  the  door. 

Subway  and  “L”  stati 
minutes. 

Beautiful  Central  Park- 


1  block. 

'  OUR  RESTAURANT 
is  noted  for  its  excellent  food  and 
moderate  prices 

P.  V.  LAND  -  Manager 


SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


Hillcrest  Hall 


Highland  Mills 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Ten  miles  back  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  from  West  Point. 

Within  view  (7  miles)  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman’s  manor  house  “Arden”  on 
her  60,000  acre  forest  park. 

A  few  miles  from  “Tuxedo,”  the  millionaires’  reservation  of  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains. 

Beautiful  Sunset  Lake,  adjoining  our  250  acre  estate  and  1,200  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Fifty  miles  from  New  York,  via  Erie.  Wonderful  motor  trip  in  100  minutes 
from  New  York  over  finest  roads  in  the  state.  Nine  hole  golf  course.  Ten¬ 
nis  courts.  Carefully  selected  clientele.  Bungalows  and  cottages  for  rent. 
Free  booklet. 

E.  H.  CARLISLE,  Manager. 


For  Salmon  Lake  and  Brook  Trout 
Fishing  Spend  Your  Vacation  At 

“THE  TAVERN” 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  New  London.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Concord  and  seven 
miles  west  of  Potter  Place  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  The  village  occupies  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
1531  feet  above  sea  level,  In  the  charming  Sunapee 
Lake  region,  two  miles  from  the  Lakeside  wharf.  The 
excellence  of  the  roads  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  town  Is  on  the  “Ideal  Tour”  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Fish  and  game  are  found  here,  the  salmon  and 
trout  of  Sunapee  and  Pleasant  Lake,  making  this  the 
angler’s  paradise.  Rates  $4.00  a  day  up,  $17.50 
weekly  up;  boats  or  canoes  50  cents  a  day:  guides 
$4.00  to  $5. Of)  a  day.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet. 
The  Tavern,  New  London,  N.  H. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
tight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  fn  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  r.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 
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|  Manhattan  Square  Hotel  ( 

50  to  58  West  77th  Street,  New  York 
|  300  Rooms,  225  with  bath  and  shower  | 

Opposite  Museum  of  Natural  History 

=  Surrounded  by  parks,  half  a  block  of  entrance  to  | 
Central  Park.  Convenient  to  everything. 

I  Room  with  use  of  bath . $1.50  per  day  § 

|  Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  with  shower 

=  for  one  or  two  persons . $3.00  per  day  | 

=  Tarlor,  two  bedrooms  and  bath, 

|  shower,  three  or  four  persons 

|  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  day  § 

Excellent  Restaurant,  Moderate  Prices 
Club  Breakfast,  30  cents 

1  H.  FROHMANN.  Pres.  GEO.  H.  O'HARE,  Mgr.  | 

nmuiiiiiiiiiiimimtiiifiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiimiiiiitiimimiiiiiimiitiiiiimiiiiimiiitMimiiiimimtHitmiiiiiiiiii.- 


MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  Plundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
hunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Ridge,  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address:  East  Florenceville,  N.  B. 
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SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


Under  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of 

LEON  D.  BROOKS 
Proprietor 


Your  patronage  Is 
not  only  sought,  but 
your  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  after  your 
arrival,  is  the  main 
object  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  Wire,  phone 
or  write,  your  Inquiry 
will  be  given  every 
consideration. 


Rooms  With  or  With¬ 
out  Private  Bath* 


American  Plan 


Open  wood  fire¬ 
place  In  the  library, 
which  Is  furnished 
With  large  easy  chairs 
and  every  convenience 
of  the  home. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN,  Ptw 

Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Pine  Belt  of  Jersey. 
Easy  walking  distance  of  the  ocean,  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Manasquan  River,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  Jersey  Coast 


GOLF  on  our  own 
private  9-hole 
course. 

TENNIS:  Three  of 
the  f)  n  e  s  t  tennis 
o  o  u  r  t  s  In  New 

CANOEING  and 
SAILING  on  the 
beautiful  Manas¬ 
quan  River. 

BATHING:  One  of 
the  best  bathing 
beaches  along  the 
•oast. 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  folders  telling  more  about  it 


FISHING  and 
CRABBING. 

MOTORING:  The 

roads  for  miles  In 
all  directions  are 
unsurpassed.  Eight 
miles  from  Asbury 
Park.  Hotel  Ga¬ 
rage. 

BARNEGAT  BAY, 
the  mecca  of  Ash¬ 
ing  grounds,  one 
mile  from  the 
hotel. 


THE  BREAKERS 


Atlantic  City’sNewest  and 
Finest  Fireproof  Hotel. 

On  the  ocean  front.  A  house  of 
charming  features  with  a  capa¬ 
city  for  1200  guests.  Hot  and  cold 
sea  water  in  all  baths.  Private 
dressing  rooms  in  hotel  for  surf 
bathers. 

American  and  European 
Plans. 

Terrace  Restaurant  and  Roof 
Garden  overlooking  the  sea; 
French  service.  Orchestra. 


Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H  and  Eighteenth  Sts  ,  N.W. 


Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfor  t 
and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.  European  Plan. 

Rooms,  detached  bath,  $1.50  and  up 

Rooms,  private  bath,  $2.50  and  up 

Write  Jot  Souvenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN,  Manager. 


Altitude — Eighteen  Hundred  Feet 

TOO  HIGH  FOR  ANY  ONE  WITH 
PULMONARY  TROUBLE  — Ea  gle. 

EAGLE  BAY  HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES 

The  largest  and  best  hotel  on  the  Adlrondack- 
Fulton  chain  of  lakes.  Under  entire  new  manage¬ 
ment.  Twenty-two  rooms  with  electric  lights,  pri¬ 
vate  baths,  hot  and  cold  water  In  first  floor  rooms. 
Tennis,  dancing.  New  casino.  Paid  band  five 
nights  a  week.  Strictly  first  class.  Genteel  pat¬ 
ronage.  Salmon,  speckled  trout,  white  fish  and 
bass;  rates  $3.00  to  $4.00  dally,  $16.00  to  $35.00 
weekly.  Guides.  $4.00  per  day.  Boats  or  canoes, 
$4.50  per  week.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  D. 
B.  Sperry.  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 


I  nt  WUNUtKLANU  Ui  IHt  WUUDS. 

berry  Lake,  right  In  the  heart  of  the  incomnarab 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS.  Here  nature  holds  st 
preme  and  contributes  to  the  joys  of  real  outdoor  life. 

Cranberry  Lake  Is  the  largest  lake  In  the  world-famm 
Adirondack  Mountains,  covering  164  miles  of  shore  lin 
and  Is  a  fisherman’s  paradise.  Guides,  $3.00;  boats  < 
canoes,  $3.00  per  week,  or  25  cents  per  hour. 

The  Sunset  Inn  furnish  the  best  of  home  cooking  an 
nature  does  the  rest. 


Leave  New  York  or  Buffalo  at  night  and  take  breakfast 
at  the  Sunset.  Write  now  for  1917  reservations  Rates 
$2.00  daily,  $12  00  weekly.  BEEBE  &  ASHTON.  Sunset 
Inn,  Cranberry  Lake,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  forms  of  recreation  is 
“camera  hunting.”  This  is  a  blood¬ 
less  sport  that  meets  universal  approval. 
There  is  no  law  against  it,  no  closed  sea¬ 
son,  and  every  animal  is  “game”  to  the 
camera  or  kodak. 

While  it  is  readily  understood  that  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  moving  animals  is  a  branch 
of  photography  that  requires  the  best  of 
lenses  and  the  most  skilled  artist,  it  would 
seem  at  first  thought  that  a  resting  animal 
would  be  just  as  easily  “caught”  as  any 
form  of  still  life,  or  people.  The  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  the  liability  to  move.  Seldom 
do  we  get  a  chance  at  a  wild  animal  in  re¬ 
pose,  and  if  we  do,  and  it  moves  at  the 
wrong  time,  away  goes  our  calculation — 
unless  we  have  counted  on  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  and  prepared  for  it. 
These  pictures  of  the  wilds  are  a  vastly 
different  proposition  from  indoor  work, 
and  they  usually  are  as  much  more  desir¬ 
able  as  they  are  harder  to  get.  We  all 
recognize  the  superiority  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious,  natural  view  over  the  “pose,”  and 
the  former  is  what  the  camera  hunter  al¬ 
ways  gets. 

You  can  take  a  kodak  or  “most  any  old 
camera”  and  go  out  and  get  more  or  less 
satisfactory  views  of  still  life,  scenery,  etc., 
but  if  you  want  the  very  finest  animal  pic¬ 
tures,  “natural”  ones — a  running  deer,  a 
flying  hawk,  a  climbing  squirrel  or  a  jump¬ 
ing  fish — you  must  have  a  high-class  in¬ 
strument.  Get  a  3A  Graflex,  the  “fastest” 
you  can,  and  have  your  lens  large  enough 
to  cover  a  plate  one  size  larger  than  the 
plates  you  intend  to  use,  so  that  you  will 
have  ample  length  of  focus.  Otherwise, 
short  range  pictures  of  moving  objects 
may  prove  failures. 

The  best  size  for  a  camera  that  is  to  be 
carried  so  much  is  4  by  5.  You  must  de¬ 
pend  on  making  enlargements  later.  Or- 
thochromatic  plates  are  best  for  your  pur¬ 
pose.  A  focussing  cloth  is  of  particular 
value  in  this  outdoor  work,  enabling  you 
to  protect  the  plate  from  light  when  for 
any  reason  you  must  leave  the  camera  in 
position  while  you  “disappear,”  or  attend 
to  something  else.  Also,  be  prepared  with 
some  rubber  tubing,  so  that  you  can  re¬ 
lease  the  shutter  from  a  distance,  when 
necessary ;  all  kinds  of  odd  conditions  de¬ 
velop  in  this  work.  A  small  plate  glass 
mirror  is  another  essential ;  if  you  intend 
to  photograph  such  things  as  bird-nests 
this  will  light  the  scene  by  reflection.  You 
will  find  it  handy  in  several  ways. 

Your  pack  on  such  expeditions  must  be 
as  light  as  possible  without  leaving  out 
necessary  articles.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
out  only  two  or  three  days,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  load  yourself  down  with  plates.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  anything  like  the  num¬ 
ber  of  opportunities  that  he  who  seeks 
views  finds.  It  may  take  you  several  days 
to  use  a  dozen  plates — but  if  you  get  two 
or  three,  or  even  one,  real  live  picture  out 
of  them,  you  will  be  well  repaid. 

There  is  a  world  of  art  in  stalking  ani¬ 
mals,  and  you  will  find  every  wile  of  the 
big  game  hunter  of  use.  Most  animals  are 
alert,  suspicious  and  swift,  and  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  the  photographer  must  sharpen 
every  faculty.  Sudden  noise  is  more  apt 
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to  give  alarm  than  their  seeing  you.  Stay 
on  the  leeward,  if  practicable.  Have  as 
quiet  a  shutter  as  you  can  get,  and  be  very 
careful  about  dropping  anything,  or  step¬ 
ping  on  a  brash  twig  or  into  dry  leaves. 
Have  everything  ready  before  you  start  the 
final  advance,  so  that  you  will  have  to  make 
just  as  few  movements  as  possible.  If  you 
are  moving  when  the  animal  first  sees  you, 
do  not  stop  suddenly.  Be  as  steady,  de¬ 
liberate  and  rhythmical  as  you  can,  and 
when  you  stop  do  so  by  “slowing  down.” 
Let  well  enough  alone;  when  you  are  near 
enough,  don’t  take  any  further  chances,  but 
“shoot.” 

Lastly,  don’t  be  selfish  with  the  products 
of  your  labors;  this  magazine  would  like 
to  see  some  of  them. 


Skunk  Farming 

WHAT  the  Biological  Survey  consid¬ 
ers  “a  very  good  skunk  pen”  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chapter  VI  of  “Skunk 
Culture  for  Profit,”  an  unusual  little  book 
by  F.  M.  Holbrook,  a  Chicago  skunk 
breeder.  This  masked  praise — for  when 
the  Biological  Survey  singles  out  a  private 
individual’s  accomplishments  in  its  own 
field  and  calls  it  “very  good,”  you  can  rest 
assured  it  is  very  good — might  be  applied 
to  the  whole  contents  of  the  book.  For  it 
is  an  accurate  and  concise  though  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  skunk  culture, 
whether  the  “profit”  suggested  be  pecuniary 
or  recreational. 

The  breeding  pens  described  in  the  book 
are  6  feet  square  and  two  feet  high.  “They 
should  be  framed  from  2-inch  by  2-inch 
undressed  sticks  and  covered  on  sides,  top 
and  bottom  with  ij^-inch  No.  17-gauge  net¬ 
ting. 

Not  the  least  important  or  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  “disarm¬ 
ing,”  as  the  author  picturesquely  calls  de¬ 
priving  the  skunk  of  his  scent  sacs.  De¬ 
tailed  and  illustrated  description  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  process  for  performing  this  minia¬ 
ture  surgical  operation  without  injury  to 
the  patient  or  “inconvenience”  to  the  op¬ 
erator  constitutes  the  chapter. 

The  operation  was  devised  by  the  author 
and  “was  entirely  successful  in  connection 
with  the  first  live  subject,”  he  declares  in 
a  report  he  made  to  the  Biological  Survey 
early  in  1915,  which  is  embodied  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  volume.  “In  all,  seven 
or  eight  skunks  were  made  ‘scentless’  by 
the  writer  during  that  summer.  He  had 
not  then  heard  of  the  experiment  of  War¬ 
ren  or  those  of  Merriam  later;  and  there¬ 
fore  his  work  was  original  although  the 
results  were  antedated.” 

The  removal  of  the  scent  sacs  does  not 
appear  to  interfere  with  the  fertility  of 
the  skunk,  nor  with  its  comfort  or  happi¬ 
ness  nor  with  the  quality  of  the  fur  coat 
produced,  concludes  Mr.  Holbrook,  who 
explains  that  his  interest  in  developing  the 
industry  through  his  Skunk  Development 
Bureau  was  roused  chiefly  by  the  decreas¬ 
ing  natural  supply  of  fur.  In  connection 
with  his  distribution  of  fine  breeding  stock 
all  over  the  world,  he  has  practically  estab¬ 
lished  a  standard  breeders’  classification  of 
skunk  furs,  now  in  general  use  alongside 
the  zoological  and  fur  buyers’  classifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  based,  like  the  buyers’  stand¬ 
ard,  on  the  color  of  the  fur. 


SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


A  Place  for  Solid  Comfort  and  a  Good  Time 

The  Best  Features  of  a  Camp,  a  Hotel  and  a  Summer  Resort. 

Excellent  board,  comfortable  rooms  with  modem  Improve¬ 
ments.  A  central  dining  hall  surrounded  by  cottages, 
rooms  and  tents. 

Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  excursions,  tennis,  wonderful 
ocean  views,  picturesque  scenery ;  thorough  instruction  in 
Art,  Music  or  French.  Best  and  recreation  among  cultured 
men  and  women.  You  can  dress  in  your  most  comfortable 
clothes  and  hide  yourself  in  a  shack  under  our  spruces. 

A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  Colony,  Mt 
Pisgah,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 


“THE  SACHEM”  oc"21<j“,T 

Ogunquit  is  one  of  Maine’s  most  popular  resorts,  em¬ 
braces  a  rare  combination  of  mountain  and  seashore 
scenery.  The  Sachem,  modem  in  every  respect,  including 
perfect  sanitary  equipment.  Table  bountifully  supplied. 
Kates  $2.50  to  $4  per  day.  $10  to  $18  by  the  week.  Illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  request. 


FAMOUS  SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Hillside  River  View.  A  summer  resort  located  In  the  midst 
of  Nature’s  splendor. 

The  Hillside  River  View,  Roscoe,  Sullivan  Co.,  New 
York,  aeords  its  guests  the  best  of  surroundings  with  aU 
modem  accommodations;  fishing,  tennis,  hikes,  drives  and 
auto  rides;  $2  to  $3  per  day,  $12  to  $18  by  the  week.  Get 
our  booklet  now. 


MINIGRET  HOUSE  4g“£*Sy 

Conducted  on  the  American  plan  under  owner's  direct 
management;  ideal  as  to  accommodations,  table  and  com¬ 
fort;  overlooks  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  entire  southern 
entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound.  Write  for  rates  and  illus¬ 
trated  booklet. 

CRESCENT  BEACH,  CONNECTICUT. 

Frank  W.  Burden,  Prop. 


FOLLOW  THE  BLAZED  TRAIL 

To  the  Bald  Mountain  House,  Croghan  (Lewis  Co.),  N.  Y. 

Trout  fishing,  hiking,  virgin  woods,  hunting  and  nature 
at  its  best  combine  to  make  this  the  one  joy  spot  for 
rest  and  recreation.  Write  for  particulars  on  how  and 
when  to  come.  $2  per  day.  $12  weekly  up. 

OSWEGATCHIE  PARK  CO.,  Grogan  (Lewis  Co.),  N.  Y 


HOTEL  AYERS  Invites  You  to  LAKE  DUANE 

For  your  1917  vacation.  Come  prepared  to  enjoy  the  best 
of  everything  the  Adirondack  region  affords,  fishing 
hunting,  boating,  hiking,  riding  or  driving;  $12  to  $17 
weekly;  a  modem  hotel  in  the  midst  of  500  acres  for 
comfort. 

HOTEL  AYERS,  Ayers  (Franklin  Co.),  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  AN  IDEAL  VACATION 

And  satisfy  your  desires  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
auto  riding  by  spending  one  week  or  longer  at 

THE  WAQUOIT, 

R.  F.  D.  6.  Belfast,  Maine. 

Electric  light,  baths,  telephone,  fresh  eggs,  and  other  farm 
products.  Write  now  for  reservations.  THE  WAQUOIT, 
Belfast,  Maine.  Route  6.  Mention  Forest  and  Stream. 


All  the  attractions  of  Mountains,  Lakes  and  Seashore 

Are  to  he  found  at  Mount  Desert  (Southwest  Harbor). 
Maine.  Try  the  real  recreative  life  in  the  one  spot  where 
nature  is  at  its  best.  Send  for  illustrated  folder. 

THE  STANLEY  HOUSE, 

(Southwest  Harbor),  P.  0.  Manset,  Maine. 


COME  TO  OLD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  MOOSILAUKEE  INN  offers  everything  the  nature 

loving  vacationist  desires.  Big  and  little  game  for  the 
hunter;  fishing  in  abundance  for  the  fisherman.  Terms 
moderate. 

J.  W.  ARNOLD,  Breezy  Point,  New  Hampshire. 


“CHUCK  A  BUG"  for  the  LEAPING  SALMON 

And  you’ll  realize  the  real  joy  of  fishing.  Spend  a  day 
or  a  month  at  GRAND  LAKE  STREAM,  Maine’s  live 
fishing  waters,  which  together  with  its  adjacent  foam- 
flicked  slides  and  ponds  has  yielded  more  land-locked 
salmon  than  any  other  stream  on  this  continent.  "Fly- 
Fishing  only”  is  the  law.  Write  now  for  booklet  and 
prepare  to  enjoy  the  greatest  fishing  season  ever.  Terms, 
$3  to  $4  a  day.  Guides  with  canoe,  $4  a  day  for  two. 
Address 

BALL’S  CAMPS,  ,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Maine. 


WARREN'S  IN  -  THE  -  ADIRONDACKS 

FORMERLY  BAILY  POND  INN 

2,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the  real  spot  for  rest  and  rec¬ 
reative  life;  accommodates  50;  open  all  the  year;  tennis 
and  croquet;  mountain  driving  or  climbing;  boats  and 
boating  free;  situated  on  500  acre  homestead;  two  bung¬ 
alows.  Terms,  $10  to  $15  weekly.  Address 
A.  E.  WARREN.  •  Loch  Muller,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

The  best  hunting  and  trout  fishing  in  the  Adirondacks; 
2,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Too  high  for  anyone  with  lung 
trouble;  truly  an  Ideal,  healthful,  restful  spot;  tennis  and 
croquet;  guides,  boats  and  canoes. 

Write  for  booklet. 

DARWIN  J.  DAY,  Proprietor, 

Gilo  (Franklin  County),  N.  Y. 


MOOSILAUKEE  INN,  "MM? 

BREEZY  POINT  WARREN,  N.  H. 

Twenty  miles  above  the  gateway  of  the  White  Mountains; 
unsurpassable  for  scenic  splendor;  500  acres,  including 
croquet  gounds,  tennis  courts,  golf  links  and  extensive 
shady  walks;  $3  to  $5  per  day.  Reasonable  by  the  week 
or  season.  Write  for  booklet. 


If  you  enjoy  trout  or  togue 
fishing — deer,  bear  or  part¬ 
ridge  hunting  and  would  like 
to  satisfy  your  desires  to  live 
close  to  Nature  for  once — ar¬ 
range  to  spend  one  or  more 
weeks  at  Libby’s  Camps  right 
in  the  Aroostook  headwaters 
wilderness.  Will  T.  Libby, 
Oxbow,  Maine. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AT 

BALL’S  CAMPS 

Where  you  will  get  the  best  salmon  fishing 
in  the  state.  Private  log-camps  with  bath  and 
open  fireplaces. 

Every  comfort  and  good  sport. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Frank  H.  Ball,  Grand  Lake-Stream,  He. 


THE  LEE  HOUSE 


Prout’s  Neck,  Maine, 
Near  Portland 


ACCOMMODATES  65.  RATES  $15  UP. 

Ideally  situated  between  the  broad  Atlantic 
and  Casco  Bay;  large  rooms;  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
etc. ;  excellent  food ;  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
golfing,  tennis,  bowling,  music,  dancing. 

AUTO  TRADE  SOLICITED.  BOOKLETS. 

MARGARET  M.  LEE,  Proprietor. 


CENTRAL  HOUSE 

New  addition,  rooms  en  suite,  with  bath;  bungalows; 
excellent  table;  moderate  rates;  a  most  home-like  hotel 
situated  in  a  charming  lake  region.  Send  for  booklet 


THE  LAND  OF  BALSAM  AND  PINE,  Fulton,  Lakes 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CHAIN  OF  LAKES  IN 
AMERICA.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  region,  lt» 
accessibility  ana  health  giving  atmospnere,  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Write  for  booklet 

AttUAPINE  HOTEL, 

Fourth  Lake,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y.  Rates,  $3  per  day  up, 

by  the  week  $15  up. 


COME  TO  THE  LAND 

of  Honey  and  Sunshine.  In  the  heart  of  the  CatsklR 
Mountains.  Home  comforts;  extensive  shady  grounds; 
electric  lights;  table  products  from  our  own  farm.  Rates, 
$2  per  day  and  $9  up  by  the  week.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


WHITc.  IVITb, 


Few  Boarders  at 


White  Horse  Villa  Farm,  a  clean,  pleasant  place 
for  your  vacation;  milk,  vegetables  from  the 
farm;  bathing,  boating,  fishing  and  tennis  court; 
piano,  piazza,  large  grounds.  Terms  May  &  June 
$7;  July  &  Aug.  $8  to  $10;  Sept.  &  Oct.  $7  wk. 
Mrs.  Perry  Smith,  No.  Conway,  N.  H. 


RIVERSIDE  HOTEL,  cree1Ua"srbor 

Special  Attention  for  Automobillsts.  Thirty-six  miles 
from  Boston  by  rail  or  State  roads.  Boating,  fishing, 
bathing,  hunting,  bowling.  Finest  beach  in  New  England; 
all  vegetables,  cream,  eggs  and  poultry  from  our  own 
farm.  W.  H.  MAHONEY,  Prop.  Tel.  Marshfield  3052. 


O’HAnA’^  LEXINGTON  (Green  Co.) 
rmiv/i  P  NEW  YORK 

The  place  to  rest,  the  place  to  fish,  the  place  to  hunt; 
plenty  of  little  or  big  game;  an  ideal  place  for  rest  or 
recreation.  Terms:  $2.50  to  $4  per  day.  $9  to  $15  weekly. 
Write  EDGA  O’HARA.  SR.,  for  booklet. 


KING  AND  BARTLETT  LAKES 

Maine’s  ideal  flsblng,  hunting  and  vacation  resort;  an 
angler's  paradise;  pure  spring  water;  plenty  of  big  fish; 
home  of  game.  Rates,  $3  a  day.  Special  by  the  week. 
Write  for  booklet. 

KING  AND  BARTLETT  CAMPS,  Spencer,  Maine. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

If  we  knew  of  a  better  place  for  vacation  joy  we  would 
have  located  there.  Come  to  Cranberry  Lake  this  sesaon 
and  you’ll  return  in  1918.  Terms  moderate. 


SPRING  LAKE  CAMPS 

Spring  Lake  (Somerset  Co.),  Me.  Location  ideal;  thirteen 
newly  erected  cabins;  plenty  of  salmon;  lake  and  brook 
trout;  small  and  big  game  in  abundance.  Dining  cabin 
with  high  class  table.  Rates  for  board  and  cabin,  $3  per 
day.  Parties  stopping  two  weeks  or  longer.  $17.50  weekly 
each.  Hlustrated  booklet  on  request. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MEAT  DOG 

(continued  from  page  474) 


NORTH  TRURO— CAPE  COD 

WHITMAN  HOUSE,  seashore  and 
country,  bathing,  tennis;  booklet;  moder¬ 
ate  rates.  BURTON  S.  HART,  Manager 


1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y.  £ 

A  modern  hotel  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  1,000  Islands 

18-hole  golf  course,  20  clay  tennis  courts, 
canoeing,  fishing  for  bass,  muscalonge  and 
pickerel,  excellent  motoring  roads,  polo 
tournaments  and  motor  boat  races  in  July 
and  August.  American  and  European  plan. 

0.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  Booklets,  and  personal  interview — 
Address  W.  H.  WARBTJRTON 
Prince  George  .Hotel,  New  York 


C&N  YOU  BEAT  IT! 

Salmon,  bass,  white  perch,  pickerel,  lake  trout  and 
togue,  all  within  reach  of  the  Hotel  Earley. 

Plan  your  vacation  where  land  and  water  joys  are 
plenty.  This  popular,  modest  priced  retreat  affords  all 
the  vacationist  seeks. 

W.  L.  EARLEY,  Wlllimantlc,  Maine. 


SUMMER  TOURISTS  OR  VACATIONISTS 

Seeking  absolute  comfort  within  sight  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains  should  visit  Burlington, 
Vt.,  "The  City  Beautiful."  Gorgeous  sunsets,  magnificent 
scenery,  bathing,  boating  and  every  other  form  of  attrac¬ 
tion  that  contributes  to  an  ideal  summer  outing.  Rates. 
$2.50  per  day  up. 

THE  NEW  SHERWOOD, 

Burlington,  Vermont. 


COME  TO  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 
FOR  BIG  GAME 

Come  take  a  hunt  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies.  The  101 
Ranch  is  in  the  heart  of  the  big  game  country.  Have 
plenty  of  good  saddle  horses,  camps  and  every  convenience 
to  give  the  tourist  hunter  the  time  of  his  life.  Have 
hunted  in  these  grand  old  mountains  14  years.  The  record 
Elk  head  was  killed  by  me  last  fall,  horns  measuring  a 
spread  of  68  Inches.  COME  and  you  will  not  go  home 
with  that  hard  luck  story.  Moose.  Elk,  Mountain  Sheep, 
Bear  and  Deer  in  abundance.  Trout  fishing  the  very  best. 
For  further  information  write 

A.  H.  GRANDY, 

101  Ranch,  Dubois,  Wyo. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 

WHERE  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

In  the  realm  of  pine-spruce  and  balsam. 
Fish — Hunt  or  Canoe  and  live  the  real  vaca¬ 
tion  life  on  Eagle  Lake,  Maine’s  coolest  region. 
Enjoy  the  true  camping  life  of  our  six  day 
Ladies’  canoe  and  tenting  trip  on  the  Fish 
River  circuit,  or;  make  the  famous  Red  River 
Canoe  Trip  which  for  late  summer  fishing  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  in  New  England.  Rates  $2.50 
day — $15.00  to  $25.00  weekly.  Special  rates 
for  children.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  W.  COOPER. 
Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


Ideal  for  Hunting  and  Fishing 

THE  KAKSAKEE 

Ideal  location  for  people  who  appreciate  the 
comforta  of  refined  surroundings  and  the  benefits 
of  country  air,  food,  river  and  mountain  scenery, 
combined  with  all  the  conveniences  of  the  city. 
Large  porch  facing  Hudson  River;  all  rooms  large 
and  airy,  each  bedroom  having  a  large  clothes 
closet  and  nicely  furnished  with  every  comfort; 
bath;  electricity  throughout  Ihe  house;  piano;  tele¬ 
phone;  best  meals  and  service — all  home  cooking 
and  baking;  milk,  eggs,  chickens  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables;  absolute  cleanliness  and  personal  attention 
to  every  detail;  boating,  hunting  and  fishing.;  near 
all  churches;  bus  direct  from  West  Shore  trains 
to  house;  1$  minutes’  walk  from  trains  or  day  or 
night  boats;  adults,  $8  to  $10,  no  children;  auto¬ 
mobile  parties  accommodated. 

MRS.  B.  P.  WILSON,  Coxsackie,  N.Y. 


ROUND  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  CAMPS 

la  the  North  Woods  of  Maine.  This  real  mountain  re¬ 
treat  offers  rest  and  recreation.  Twenty-two  log  camps; 
open  fireplaces;  fully  furnished;  meals  served  In  general 
dining  room;  fishing  and  Fall  hunting;  $3  per  day,  $15 
up  by  the  week.  Address 

DION  0.  BLACKWELL  (Prop.)  Round  Mountain,  Me. 


go  and  say  “Pick  up!”  If  he  minds  you, 
all  right ;  if  not,  take  the  bone  in  your 
hand,  and  give  it  to  him  as  you  did  the 
paper,  repeating  the  command.  After  giv¬ 
ing  the  bone  once  or  twice  at  the  usual  ele¬ 
vation,  drop  your  hand  toward  the  floor, 
and  tell  him  to  “Pick  up!”;  if  he  refuses, 
push  his  head  down,  open  his  jaws  as  at 
first,  and  make  him  take  the  bone  and  hold 
it  up.  Continue  in  this  way  till  he  will 
take  from  your  hand  anywhere,  or  pick  up 
the  bone  from  the  floor.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  picks  it  up  at  the  first  order,  do 
not  let  him  run  away  but  order  him  at  once 
to  “Sit  up !”  and  take  the  bone  from  him. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  cracker  or  bit  of 
something  he  especially  likes  to  reward  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  bone.  Never  give  him 
the  bone  but  confer  some  more  choice  re¬ 
ward,  so  that  he  will  learn  that  there  is  a 
greater  pleasure  in  the  surrender  than  in 
the  keeping.  After  working  him  close  to 
you  until  perfect,  throw  the  bone  farther 
and  increase  this  till  he  will  bring  from 
any  distance,  either  in  the  room  or  yard. 
Work  him  now  on  all  kinds  of  light  things 
— a  bunch  of  keys,  a  knife,  or  a  small  bot¬ 
tle;  but  be  sure  not  to  give  him  anything 
heavy,  if  you  desire  a  tender-mouthed  dog. 

Never  permit  your  dog  to  refuse  to  pick 
up  anything  you  order,  even  though  you  are 
compelled  to  spend  hours  in  forcing  him  to 
obey.  Be  thorough  in  the  first  lessons,  and 
you  will  have  less  trouble  farther  on.  Re¬ 
member,  however,  that  the  only  way  to 
make  a  reliable  retriever  is  to  teach  him 
that  your  will  is  his  law;  but  do  not  order 
your  dog  to  pick  up  things  which  can  in 
any  way  hurt  his  mouth  or  attempt  to  show 
him  off  to  your  friends  by  commanding  him 
to  do  unnecessary  things. 

It  is  now  time  to  teach  your  pupil  to 
drop  at  command  and  remain  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  until  ordered  up.  Call  your  pupil  to 
you,  say  “Down !”  and  then  by  gently  press¬ 
ing  on  his  back  proceed  to  force  him  to 
the  ground  in  a  easy  position  with  fore  legs 
extended,  but  at  first  do  not  insist  upon  his 
nose  being  between  his  paws.  Keep  him 
down  a  short  time  and  then  after  saying 
“Up !”  let  him  rise  to  his  feet. 

A  fault  some  trainers  make  is  to  allow 
the  dog  to  face  you  when  down ;  be  sure 
that  he  is  perfect  in  dropping  in  other  posi¬ 
tions,  otherwise  he  may  acquire  the  habit 
of  turning  toward  you  before  dropping. 
This  you  will  find  a  difficult  matter  to  cor¬ 
rect,  therefore  always  teach  a  dog  to  drop 
first  by  your  side,  consequently  facing  away 
from  you. 

Practice  this,  working  until  your  dog  will 
drop  readily,  then  walk  a  few  steps  and  say 
“Down!”  If  he  does  not  drop,  press  him 
down  as  before,  and  work  him  till  he  will 


The  Camp  of  No  Regrets 

If  you  want  a  real  joyful  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing  trip,  come  to  Katahdin  Lake,  the 
one  spot  in  Maine  where  the  pleasure 
of  hunting  or  fishing  are  realized. 

Address  for  terms. 

JOHN  CUSHMAN  Sherman,  Maine 


obey  perfectly  at  a  distance  as  well  as  when 
near  to  you.  Now  make  him  drop  facing 
you,  and  saying  “Close !”  put  his  nose  down 
between  his  paws  and  keep  it  there.  Work 
him  till  he  will  drop  at  “Down !”  and  at 
“Close !”  put  his  nose  down.  Be  sure  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  must  not  lift 
his  nose  till  the  word  “Up!”  is  given.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  in  the  field  ordinarily 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  dog  to  put 
his  nose  down ;  and  in  hot  weather  it  is 
uncomfortable  for  him  to  do  so  as  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  his  panting;  but  in  case  you 
wish  to  crawl  for  a  flock  of  ducks  the 
“Close !”  is  very  useful,  as  the  birds  might 
take  alarm  at  an  uplifted  head.  In  teaching 
the  “close”  make  the  dog  drop  facing  you, 
so  that  you  can  watch  his  eye  and  detect 
an  inclination  to  raise  his  head,  and  check 


him  before  he  gets  his  head  up.  Years 
ago  in  the  days  of  muzzle  loaders  the 
final  point  in  dropping  was  to  shoot  a  gun 
with  light  loads,  and  teach  him  to  “down” 
until  he  would  drop  at  the  report  without 
waiting  for  the  word.  This  is  no  longer 
considered  necessary. 

Work  your  dog  frequently  on  dropping 
until  he  appreciates  the  importance  of 
obeying  promptly.  If  your  dog  has  a 
habit  of  turning  toward  you  before  drop¬ 
ping,  quietly  take  him  by  the  collar  and 
place  him  in  the  proper  position,  and  after 
keeping  him  there  a  few  moments  let  him 
arise,  repeat  this  lesson  every  day  until  he 
ceases  to  commit  the  fault. 

If  these  lessons  have  been  carefully 
taught  your  pupil  now  is  ready  to  be  taken 
into  the  fields  where  you  next  will  teach 
him  to  come  to  heel.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  attach  a  cord  to  his  collar  and 
lead  him  along  with  your  hand  held  behind 
your  back,  carry  a  light  switch  in  the  other 
hand,  and  as  you  walk  along  tap  the  dog 
lightly  on  the  nose  whenever  he  attempts 
to  forge  ahead,  and  say  “Heel !”  Repeat 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


UNREDEEMED  GUNS  AND  RIFLES— All  in 

perfect  condition,  at  bargain  prices.  401  Calibre 
Winchester  self-loading  Rifle,  $25.00.  12  Gauge 

Double  Barrel  L.  C.  Smith,  trap  grade,  $50.00. 
22  Calibre  Winchester  Auto,  model  1903,  $17.50. 
Always  a  large  stock  on  hand.  Write  us  today 
for  Bargain  Bulletin.  DAVID  STERN  COM¬ 
PANY,  1047  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

( ltc) 


FOR  SALE — Sauer  double  gun,  12  gauge,  32 — 
14/4 — 1/4 — 1A.  Ejector  Silver’s  pad.  Pistol 
grip  Perfect  condition.  A  bargain  at  $135. 
R.  F.  Davies,  Central  Union  Depot,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  (1 1) 


SELL— Colt  and  other  revolvers.  Old  style 
and  modern.  Also  shotguns  and  rifles,  Lyman 
and  Marble  sights.  Taylor’s  Camp,  Camden, 
N'  Y' _ (lfl 

FOR  SALE — Winchester  rifle  30-30  model  1894. 
Extra  sights.  Leather  case.  Two  boxes  of  170 
grain  soft  point  ammunition.  Gun  is  as  good  as 
new,  has  not  been  shot  thirty  times.  Price  $20.00. 
E.  P.  Finn,  9  Perin©  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  (1 1) 

6  LEFEVER  DOUBLE  BARREL — Sample  guns 
12  gauge,  30  inch  and  10  gauge,  30  inch  at  $25.00 
and  up.  Write  for  description  and  price.  H.  L. 
Green,  Lake  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  3  1 12-17 


FOR  SALE— Baker  Single  Trap  Gun,  Stirling 
8  bis.  14  x  154  x  2.  Silvers  Pad,  Lyman  Sights. 
Gun  in  good  condition.  Will  sell  for  $50.00  or 
consider  exchange  for  Winchester  1912  model. 

E.  B.  Evans,  Evans  City,  Pa.  (1 1) 

TARGET  RIFLES,  38  Smith  Weson  spl.  6 J4 
30  Springfield  cartridges.  Want  carbine,  shotgun, 
pistols.  “Adams,”  North  Canton,  Connecticut. 

(It) 


BEAUTIFUL  MAUNLICHER  SCHOENAUER 

sporting  6)4  millimeter  checked  pistol  grip.  Cheek 
rest  set  trigger.  Shot  only  5  loads.  Perfect 
condition.  Price  $200.00.  J.  N.  Stouffer,  161 
Summit  Ave.,  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  OR  TRADE— 10  gauge 
Ithaca  No.  2  grade,  Infallible  single  trigger, 
weight  10)4  lbs.  automatic  ejector,  full  choke, 
fine  condition.  E.  M.  Congdon,  Higgins,  Texas. 
_ _  (It) 

FOR  SALE — Marchand  Day  and  Night  Field 
Glass  in  good  condition,  or  will  trade  for  Colt’s 
22  calibre  target  revolver.  Harry  Jensen,  Pax¬ 
ton,  Ill.  (lt) 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 1  Marlin  12  ga. 
30  in.  Full  New.  1  L.  C.  Smith,  Field  Grade 
82  inch  Full  auto,  ejector,  fine  condition.  1 
Syracuse  Double  Hammerless,  high  grade  gun  in 
every  way.  Auto.  Ejector.  1  Winchester  1897 
model  30  inch  full  fine  condition.  1  Colts  Double 
Hammerless  10  ga.  two  stes  Bbls.  Built  to  order 
for  water  fowl  shooting,  cost  $215.00;  will  6ell 
at  a  sacrafice.  1  Cycle  Poco  Camera  No.  3  with 
film  pack  attachments,  tripod,  etc.  English  Set¬ 
ter  Pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  a  choice  lot  of 
Wild  Mallard  decoys.  C.  M.  Atwood,  Dundee, 
Minn.  (1  t) 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— Fine 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matchlocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  to  know  something  about 
your  guns,  ammunition,  sights,  etc.,  or  want  spe¬ 
cial  information  on  matters  of  firearms  or  shoot¬ 
ing,  you  will  save  time  and  expense  by  writing 
to  me.  Tell  me  of  what  you  want  to  know,  en¬ 
close  check,  currency  or  postage  at  rate  of  15c 
per  question,  and  I  will  give  you  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  covering  YOUR  case.  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms 
and  Ammunition  Expert,  P.  O.  Box  964,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Michigan.  (T.  F.) 


MARLIN  38-55  TAKE  DOWN,  OCTAGON 

special,  smokeless  steel  barrel,  pistol  grip,  check¬ 
ered  Lyman  .21-31  sights,  condition  FINE,  $13. 
Colt  rifle  .44-40  fair  condition,  $5.  Ithaca  ham¬ 
merless,  Standard,  field  grade,  16  gauge,  6  lbs., 
first  class  shape  inside  and  out.  Good  canvass 
case,  $15.  Herdic  Packard,  Alba,  Pa.  (Nov.  17) 


TARGETS — When  you  shoot,  you  should  know 
HOW  you  are  shooting.  PIERCES  PERFECT 
TARGETS,.  Standard  targets  for  all  ranges  and 
all  arms — right  kind  of  paper  at  low  prices,  from 
your  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  or  send  4c  Postage 
for  samples,  etc.,  to  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms  and 
Ammunition  Expert,  3002  5th  Ave.,  Rock  Island, 
Ill.  (Dec.  17) 


HATCHERY  EXPERT  WANTED 

WANTED— TROUT  HATCHERY  EXPERT 
who  is  in  position  to  put  up  a  plant  on  my 
streams,  3  miles  from  Saratoga.  A  mile  of  ponds, 
formed  by  springs,  on  premises  and  another  mile 
of  creek.  A  splendid  location.  Address 
HATCHERY  EXPERT,  Box  101,  Forest  and 
Stream,  9  East  40th  St„  N.  Y,  C. _ (ltc) 

BACK  NUMBERS  F.  &  S.  WANTED 

WANTED— The  April,  1916,  issue  of  Forest 
and  Stream  to  complete  a  library  file.  Address 

Fred  E.  Pond,  1400  Broadway,  New  York. 

(It  COM) 


.MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiMMiiiiniiniiiiiiiij; 
=  ijiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHHinmmniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiimiiiiiiuiiiG  = 

II  IS  THERE  A  MARKET  FOR  || 

“ Muzzle  Loaders?” 

READ  THIS: 

Lackawaxen,  Pa., 

Aug.  16,  1917.  || 

||  Forest  and  Stream: 

Just  a  line  to  say  that  I  have  |f 

||  sold  the  guns  that  I  advertised  || 

II  in  your  magazine,  so  I  do  not  H 

||  wish  to  have  the  ad.  put  in  again.  || 

||  I  sold  that  muzzle  loader  to  a  || 

|l  fellow  in  Cresbard,  S.  Dakota,  If 

||  thanking  you  very  much  and  if  fl 

||  I  wish  to  advertise  any  more,  If 

||  will  send  it  to  you.  Yours  truly,  II 

=  !  D.  Davis.  II 


Every  month  thousands  of  || 
||  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 
||  towns,  some  on  the  farms  and  || 
||  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  |l 
|i  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  |l 
||  STREAM.  They  are  men-  after  || 
||  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  |l 
||  things  you  like,  and  most  of  II 
||  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  || 
||  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  || 
||  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  II 
II  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  PLACE”  of  II 
ff  FOREST  AND  STREAM  is  of  |f 
||  real  service  to  its  readers.  The  || 
||  items,  of  things  to  sell  or  trade,  || 
||  are  just  as  interesting  as  news  || 
||  notes  and  are  read  as  carefully.  |i 
A  nominal  charge  of  four  (4)  || 

||  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  || 
If  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  ff 
Look  over  your  outfit,  if  you  II 
||  have  anything  to  sell  or  trade,  |j 
||  or  if  there  is  something  you  || 
||  want,  don’t  forget  that  FOR-  II 
||  EST  AND  STREAM  will  help  f[ 

if  you.  1 1 

=  mmimHiiiuMuiiiiimiimiiiT  | 

iiiimimrmHiiifiiiiiiimifi)ttiiiiiitiiiiiuitiiiiiittmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiftiiiii? 


KENNEL  MART 


FOR  SALE — An  orange  and  white  setter;  good 
size  and  very  clever,  reason  for  selling  cannot 
use  him  this  Fall.  Has  been  hunted  two  years 
and  has  the  best  nose  I  ever  saw  on  a  bird  dog. 
He  comes  from  the  Whitestone  strain  of  setters 
and  is  registered  as  Captain  Whitestone  2nd,  and 
is  I  think  one  of  the  snappiest  and  handsomest 
setters  in  this  country  and  would  make  a  good 
bench  dog.  He  took  the  prize  at  the  Virginia 
Valley  Fair  one  year  ago.  He  is  worth  $200.00, 
but  will  take  $150.00  for  quick  sale.  Ivers  P. 
Sherwin,  West  Townsend,  Mass.  (ltc) 


OUR  SALES  LIST  for  this  month.  West 
Highland  white  female,  sire  a  champion.  Price 
$15.  Airedale  of  the  highest  breeding,  $15  to 
$50,  according  to  age,  type  and  sex.  Brood 
bitches  for  $25,  with  free  service  to  a  son  of  Ch. 
Rockley  Oorang,  Ch.  King  Oorang  or  Ch.  Soudan 
Snivillier.  English  Toy  Spaniel  puppies;  also 
Pekingese  show  specimens.  Bull  terrier  dog  $20, 
Bitch  $15.  Sinch  allfare  alive.  All  regsitered 
or  eligible.  Ca-ton  Hill  Kennels,  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.  (ltc)’ 


GREAT  DANE,  golden  brindle,  three  years 
old;  handsome  specimen;  fine  pedigree.  W.  B. 
OGDEN,  55  John  St.,  New  York.  (1 1) 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  male  and  female, 
$5;  call  soon.  SMITH,  309  Barrow  St.,  Jersey 
City. _  (1  t) 

FOX  TERRIER,  beautifully  marked;  children’s 
pet;  housebroken;  help  to  good  home.  315  Bar- 
row  St.,  Jersey  City.  (l  t) 


FOR  SALE — English  Setter  puppies.  Sire  and 
Dam  are  excellent  bird  dogs  with  the  best  of 
breeding.  Ct.  Gladstone,  Mohawk,  Jessie  Red- 
field,  Ct.  Gladstone,  Ct.  Whitestone,  etc.  L. 

Bowker,  205  Edgewood  Ave.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

(It) 


FOR  SALE — Quality  Pointer  puppies  whelped 
April  24,  1917.  Prices  and  photos  on  request. 
G.  C.  Henry,  Porterville,  Calif.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — Foxhounds,  beagles,  rabbit,  coon 
and  skunk  hounds.  Hillside  Kennels,  Box  56, 
Toughkenamon,  Pa.  (1 1) 


AIREDALE  PUPS,  finest  pedigreed  stock,  males 
815;  females  $10.  GEO.  HOHENSTEIN,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  (4t  1-18) 


HAIR  BRIDLE — flat  cheek  pieces,  beautiful  col¬ 
ors,  diamond  design.  Cost  $55,  take  $35.  Avery, 
Williamsbridge,  New  York.  (1 1) 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  registered  parentage. 

T.  J.  LINDORFF,  140  Barclay  St.,  Flushing, 

I-  _ (1 1) 

FOR  SALE — Young  setter  bitch,  eligible,  rea¬ 
sonable,  grouse  prospect.  Best  training  collar 
on  the  market,  $1.50.  20  ga.  Winchester.  R, 

KIRK,  Ridgway,  Pa.  (1 1) 


QUALITY  AIREDALE  FEMALES— 4  months 

old.  Only  a  few  but  very  classy.  Champion  bred 
and  imported  strains.  $12.00.  Rev,  Wm.  J, 
Macauley,  Trempealeau,  Wis.  (2  1 11-17) 


FOR  SALE — Well  broken  Setter  trained  on 
Partride,  Pheasants,  Grouse  and  Woodcock.  Re¬ 
trievers.  Price  $40.00.  Thoroughly  broken  Coon 
and  Oppossum  Hound,  fine  hunter  and  trailer; 
price  $30.00.  Pair  of  Beagles,  well  broken  on 
rabbits:  fine  hunters  and  trailers.  Price  $25.00. 
J.  B.  Jordan,  Ashburn,  Virginia.  (2 1-11-17) 


$25.00  EACH — 2  good  bird  dogs  and  one  good 
bull  dog.  J.  D.  Derr,  Dallas,  Tex.  (1  t) 


AD.,  FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  pups  at  all  times.  Stamps 
for  photos  and  reply.  Ferrets  at  $4.00  each. 
H.  C.  Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  0.  (3 1 12-170 


FOR  SALE — One  litter  of  pure  bred  Llewellin 
Setters,  whelped  July,  ’17,  now  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  Price  $25.00  each.  The  kind  that  have 
real  bird  sense.  Sire  Lance  Benstone,  dam  Julia 
Money.  All  are  registered  in  the  F.  D.  S.  B. 
J.  R.  Killredge,  Rockland,  Maine.  (It) 


FOR  SALE — Gordon  Setter,  male,  19  months, 
white  and  black  ticked.  Worked  on  quail  and 
grouse  last  fall,  very  obedient.  Price,  $25.  No. 
2  Ithaca  double,  .12-28,  used,  but  good  condition; 
no  better  hunting  gun.  Right  cylinder  left  modi¬ 
fied.  Price,  $20.  H.  L.  Gilbert,  494  Pen  Argyl, 
Pa.  (l  t) 


MOMONEY  II— No.  33340  F.  D.  S.  B.  Pure 
Llewellin  at  Stud,  fee  $20.00.  By  the  great 
MOMONEY— dam  by  CHAMPION  MOHAWK 
II  and  a  COUNT  WHITESTONE  bitch.  Pup¬ 
pies  out  of  choicely  bred  bitches  priced  reason¬ 
able.  On  approval.  J.  V.  Miehalek,  Victor, 
Iowa.  (5t-2-18) 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKI  male  pups  for  sale. 
Grandsires  Teddy  and  R  and  Blacho  Champions. 
357  76th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Black  Pointer, 
3  years  old.,  broken,  eligible;  .351  Winchester 
Automatic  Rifles;  hand  trap  and  stationary  expert 
trap;  all  in  fine  condition.  Fred  Boomer,  Box 
343,.  Camden,  N.  Y.  (It) 


IS  THIS  WORTH  THE  PRICE?— A  field  dog 
control  that  will  stop  breaking  to  shot  or  wing. 
Teach  your  dog  what  whoa  means,  and  break 
your  puppy  in  ten  days’  time.  Works  automatic¬ 
ally.  Can  be  carried  in  pocket  and  snapped  in 
dog’s  collar.  Will  bring  the  wild  ones  down  to 
single  bird  work,  and  real  meat  dogs  on  Grouse 
and  Woodcock.  .  Sent  with  full  training  instruc¬ 
tions.  Testimonials  from  those  who  have  used 
it  and  prepaid  for  $2.00.  Not  cruel.  Works  on 
principle  South  American  Bolas.  Maple  Road 
Kennels,  New  Preston,  Conn.  ltc 
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HAVE  WELL  BROKEN  seven  year  old  Gordon 
Setter,  great  bird  finder.  Very  staunch.  Will 
sell  cheap.  Robert  Espy,  Brookville,  Pa. 


ROCKAWAY  BEAGLES— Royally  bred.  Tell 
us  what  you  want.  Rockaway  Beagles,  White- 
house,  N.  J.  (1 1) 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  eight  months  old. 
Bitches  in  whelp  and  trained  hounds.  Best  of 
breeding.  Best  of  hunters.  Burrow  Ridge 
Beagles,  Mansfield,  Mass.  (1 1) 


OORANG  AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  20th 
Century  All-Round  Dogs.  Choice  Stock  for  sale 
by  the  largest  breeders  of  Airedale  Terriers  in 
the  world.  '  OORANG  KENNELS,  Dept.  H,  La 
Rue,  Ohio.  (1  tc) 


WANTED — To  lease  from  October  1st  to  No¬ 
vember  15th,  Pointer  dog  broken  on  grouse  and 
woodcock.  References  and  guarantee  furnished. 
All  charges  paid.  Will  purchase  if  satisfactory. 
Address  M.  R.  Bingham,  1001  N.  George  St., 
Rome,  N.  Y.  (1  tc) 


HAVE  A  FINE  LITTER  OF  FOX  HOUND 

pups  by  Lee  II  and  Bright-Bo.  Bright-bo  is  by 
Huyler’s  Cable,  Jr.  and  Echo.  Has  been  hunted 
steadily  and  doing  splendid  work.  Am  not  a 
dealer  and  will  sell  at  reasonable  prices.  Pups 
are  being  farm  raised.  Certified  pedigrees  with 
each.  J.  H.  Finch,  93  East  Elm  St.,  Gretnwich, 
Conn.  (Oct.  17) 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  rabbit  hounds,  fox¬ 
hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk  dogs,,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs, 
fancy  pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill 
Kennels,  Hanover,  Pa.  (Aug.  18) 


FOR  SALE — Four  registered  English  Setter 
pups,  by  Champion  Lamberton’s  Mac.  All  papers 
furnished.  Write  Wm.  M.  Singler,  Oakmont, 
Pa.  (Nov.  17) 


MANGE 


Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured 
or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  describing  the  trouble. 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

tf 

HOUNDS — All  kinds,  big  catalogue  ten  cents. 
Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  (9-17) 


FOR  SALE — Foxhounds  trained  and  untrained. 
All  trained  dogs  on  thirty  days’  trial.  L.  E. 
Essex,  Edinburg,  Ind.  (12-17) 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox 
Hounds.  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel, 
Bear,  Deer  Hounds.  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet  and 
Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets.  Catalogue  10c.  List 
Free.  Browns  Kennels,  York,  Pa.,  No.  2. 

(Aug.  18) 


FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  all  ages.  Prices 
reasonable.  Trained  where  game  is  abundant.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Sanzey,  N.  H.  "  (12-17) 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES  WINNERS— $3.50  and 
$4.50  each.  Broken  Dogs  cheap.  Week’s  trial. 
M.  Bamblitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  (1 1) 


POINTER  PUPPIES  three  months  old,  beauti¬ 
fully  marked.  Jingo  2,  Rush  blood.  Photos, 
Pedigree.  W.  O.  Gilbert,  Wiltan  Conn.  (1  t  com) 


TAXIDERMY 


DEERHEADS  OUR  SPECIALTY— Finest  work 
at  most  reasonable  prices.  H.  J.  Lesser  &  Son, 
Taxidermists,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. _ (2t-ll-17) 

45  and  47  Inch  Elk.  40  inch  Moose.  10  point 
Buck  heads.  A-l  specimens  cheap.  Write  your 
wants.  C.  W.  ERB,  Pottsville,  Pa.  (3t  com) 


TAXIDERM  Y — Prof.  Stainsky,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  Originator  of  Plastic  art  in 
Taxidermy.  Best  system  of  preserving  your 
trophies  absolutely  true  to  life.  Mounting  large 
game  head  life  size  animals,  birds,  fish.  Medals 
awarded  World  Fair,  Paris,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Established  1874.  (1  t) 


AMATEUR  TAXIDERMIST  wishes  to  get  les¬ 
sons  and  points  at  reasonable  charge,  from  a 
taxidermist  in  or  near  New  York  City.  Address 
“Taxidermist.”  care  Box  48,  Forest  and  Stream, 
9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE 


CLOSING  OUT — Power,  Sail,  Row  Boats  and 
Canoes.  10  Per  cent  discount.  Thomas  Fleming 
Day,  Inc.,  414  8th  Av.,  near  31st  St.,  New  York. 

(ltc) 


this  command  whenever  he  attempts  to 
pass  you.  Make  him  stay  in  his  place 
till  you  say  “Go  on !”  Do  not  allow 
him  to  stop  on  the  road,  or  to  play  with 
other  dogs,  but  teach  him  to  follow  closely 
and  promptly. 

For  the  different  lessons  only  verbal 
commands  have  been  given,  and  in  fact 
they  are  all  that  is  necessary.  They  can  if 
desired  be  combined  with  motions  accom¬ 
panying  each  order  so  that  the  dog  will 
learn  them  and  render  words  unnecessary. 
For  those  who  desire  to  go  to  this  trouble, 
the  following  motions  are  used :  With  the 
“Come  in!”  beckon  as  if  to  a  person;  to 
go  forward  swing  the  hand  forward,  the 
arm  hanging  at  full  length;  to  heel  would 
be  the  reverse  of  go  on;  “Drop”  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  downward  wave  of  the 
hand,  and  “Close”  with  the  finger  pointing 
toward  the  ground.  When  your  dog  does 
not  quarter  his  ground  well,  or  you  wish 
to  send  him  across  a  stream  or  into  a 
thicket,  whistle  to  attract  his  attention  and 
then  wave  the  right  or  left  hand,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  direction  you  wish  him  to  take. 
Work  him  thoroughly  on  these  orders  and 
signals,  and  never  give  a  command  with¬ 
out  its  corresponding  motion,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  dog  will  obey  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  voice.  This  constitutes  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  dog  training,  as  it  practically  pre¬ 
cludes  the  necessity  for  verbal  orders, 
avoids  alarming  wild  game,  and  is  a  great 
improvement  on  calling  at  the  top  of  your 
lungs  to  a  dog  on  the  further  side  of  a 
field. 

Having  taught  these  lessons  until  your 
dog  understands  them  perfectly  and  obeys 
the  various  commands  promptly  and  will¬ 
ingly,  we  may  consider  his  yard  breaking 
accomplished,  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  he  is  ready  to  enter  upon  regular 
field  work  with  the  gun.  You  must  not 
forget  that  when  he  first  goes  afield  all  will 
be  new  to  him,  therefore  do  not  be  hasty 
or  prone  to  consider  the  mistakes  he  will 
make  deliberate  wrongs  deserving  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  Remember  also  that  while  being 
yard  broken  he  had  no  excitement  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  other  than  that  common  to  high 


courage  and  youthful  spirits,  but  now 
everything  is  different.  If  he  is  slow  about 
learning,  be  patient.  If  he  enters  into 
his  work  with  so  much  zest  as  to  be  un¬ 
mindful  of  your  orders  again  be  patient. 

Whenever  you  go  out  with  a  young  dog 
carry  your  check  cord,  and  if  he  is  inclined 
to  be  wild,  for  the  first  few  times  take 
an  iron  pin  about  12  inches  long,  the  upper 
end  bent  into  a  ring  to  which  you  can 
fasten  the  cord.  Watch  your  dog  closely 
as  you  go  along  and  if  you  see  him  about 
to  commit  a  fault,  try  to  anticipate  it  and 
check  him.  Be  cool  and  quiet  with  him. 
Take  plenty  of  time  and  go  to  some  place 
where  you  are  sure  to  find  birds.  As  soon 
as  your  pupil  strikes  their  scent,  get  to 
him,  and  in  a  low,  soothing  voice  say 
“Steady!”  Above  all,  act  yourself  as  if 
you  were  cautious  about  advancing;  this 
will  impress  him  more  than  words.  The 
dog  is  so  imitative  that,  seeing  his  master 
careful,  he  becomes  so  himself.  Should 
the  scent  excite  him  so  that  he  will  not 
obey  you  and  he  threatens  to  spring  on 
the  birds,  fasten  the  cord  to  his  collar  and 
compel  him  to  heed  your  voice  by  a  few 
sharp  yerks.  If  you  can  get  him  to  stand 
his  first  bird  a  long  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  will  have  been  made. 

Encourage  him  to  work  out  every  trail  no 
matter  how  faint,  rather  than  leave  it  too 
quickly,  and  when  at  least  he  comes  to  a 
point,  get  to  him,  snap  the  cord  to  his  col¬ 
lar,  and  now  is  your  opportunity  to  make 
your  dog  staunch.  His  future  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  how  you  handle  him 
now;  stroke  him  gently  from  head  to  foot 
and  make  him  stand  as  long  as  possible 
without  tiring ;  then  push  your  iron  pin  into 
the  ground,  or  take  a  turn  of  the  cord  round 
a  small  tree  to  prevent  the  dog  getting 
away  from  you  if  he  breaks  shot.  Start 
the  bird  yourself,  and  be  sure  to  kill  it; 
better  miss  a  dozen  birds  later  than  the 
first  one  your  dog  points.  Should  the  ex¬ 
citement  prove  too  much  for  the  dog  and 
he  attempts  to  rush  in  upon  the  fallen 
bird,  the  cord  will  bring  him  up,  and  just 
at  the  instant  it  tightens  on  him  you  should 
cry  “Down!”  The  jerk  and  the  command 
will  probably  bring  him  to  his  senses  and 
he  will  drop  at  once;  but  in  either  case 
promptly  drag  him  back  to  the  place  where 
he  should  have  stood  and  make  him  drop 
there  for  a  few  moments,  whether  he  has 
broken  shot  or  not,  it  will  serve  to  make 
him  steady  under  fire ;  then  advance  with 
him  to  the  bird  and  make  him  point  it. 

Pick  up  the  first  bird  you  kill  over  a 
young  dog,  even  though  he  is  a  good  re¬ 
triever  ;  let  him  smell  it  in  your  hand  for 
a  few  seconds,  patting  him  and  showing 
him  that  you  are  pleased;  then  throw  the 
bird  a  few  paces  and  encourage  the  dog 
to  advance  and  bring  it  at  once.  This  is 
almost  sure  to  make  a  dog  eager  to  bring, 
but  should  he  dislike  to  take  the  bird  in 
his  mouth,  open  his  jaws,  put  the  bird  in, 
and  holding  his  mouth  shut  lead  him  gent¬ 
ly  back  to  where  you  stood,  then  make  him 
sit  up  and  deliver  it,  rewarding  him  with 
pleasant  words  and  caresses.  Proceed  in 
this  way  till  the  dog  understands  this  part 
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FOB.  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Exceedingly  staunch  hunting  cabin 
motor  boat  25  x  9,  15  horse  enine,  full  equipment; 
ideal  for  fishing  or  trade  for  good  automobile. 
Edwd.  Booth,  Howard  Beach,  L.  I. 


SELL  OR  TRADE — High  grade  silver  and  gold 
plated  carnet,  with  case.  New  condition.  Cost 
$76.00.  Sell  $45.00.  Curtis  Winn,  McVeystown, 
Pa-  ■ _ _ _ (It) 

500  MALLARDS  for  breeding  or  live  decoy 
purposes.  Orders  booked  now.  For  particulars 
address  Tamarack  Farms,  917  Chestnut  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  (1 1  c) 


$120.00  RTJSHTON  SARANAC  LAKE  BOAT. 
Oars  and  paddles  little  used,  finest  made  $80.00. 
Winchester  1912  Trap  Gun;  30  inch  Trap  barrel, 
raised  rib,  and  short  brush  barrel  with  leather 
case  $42.60.  Gun  used  a  few  times,  $10.00.  Ger¬ 
man  Silver  Reel,  160  yd,  $2.50;  $3.00  Williams 
Safety  Razor,  $1.50;  Bekeart  22  new,  $16.50. 
IT.  S.  G.  Peifer,  Watsontown,  Pa.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — A  few  light  colored,  speckled, 
fallow  bucks,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age,  at 
reasonable  prices.  C.  E.  Thomas,  Prattville, 
Ala.  (1  ti  c) 


CATBOAT  FOR  SALE — Length  20  feet,  fully 
equipped.  Write  or  ’phone  J.  MANGIN,  Doug- 
laston,  L.  I.  (1 1) 


FUR  FARM  FOR  SALE — Located  in  fine  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  trapping  country,  equipped  and 
stocked.  Also  mink,  skunk,  coons,  ferrets,  pheas¬ 
ants,  etc.,  for  sale.  B.  Tippman,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  (1 1) 


GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE— 1,000  acres  at 
$5.00  per  acre,  in  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Ex 
cellent  Grouse  Shooting.  Also  deer  and  bear. 
Address  E.  B.  Brewster,  204  Green  St.,  N.  Y. 
City.  (1 1) 

CAMERAS  from  75c  to  $175.00  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  EASTMAN  kodaks,  films  and  sup¬ 
plies  20%  discount  off  catalogue  prices.  Mail 
orders  promptly  filled.  CITY  CAMERA  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  138  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

(Nov.  17) 


BROTHER  HUNTER  AND  CANOEIST— Did 
you  ever  wish  you  had  a  sharp  hunting-knife,  one 
that  will  stay  sharp?  We  make  them.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices.  Old  File  Cutlery  Co.,  Havana, 
Ill.  (1  t) 


INDIAN  BASKETS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RE¬ 
TAIL — Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs, 
Cal.  1-18 


PRIVATE  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  CLUB— 

On  the  5,000  acre  preserve  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Kean  in  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey.  Deer  and  small  game  abundant.  Two 
trout  streams  and  lake  heavily  stocked.  Easily 
accessible  over  good  roads.  Scrupulously  clean 
and  comfortable  rooms.  Cuisine  unexcelled.  For 
membership,  which  is  limited,  address  Charles  T. 
Champion,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE— NEWLY  Mounted  ELK,  deer, 
Berrenland  and  woodland  caribou.  Brown  and 
white  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat  Heads. 
Also  sets  of  mounted  and  unmounted  horns. 
Duty  free.  Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Mode¬ 
rate  prices.  EDWIN  DIXON,  Canada’s  Lead¬ 
ing  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE  READY  TO  MOUNT  MOOSE,  ELK, 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Caribou  and  Deer  Heads,; 
also  scalps  to  mount  the  Horns  you  now  have. 
Trade  prices  to  all.  Duty  Free,  crated  or  baled 
to  go  cheaply  by  express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

EDWIN  DIXON,  Dealer  in  Game  Heads,  Union¬ 
ville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Extra  Large  newly  mounted 
WINTER  KILLED  BULL  MOOSE  Heads, 
spread  of  Horns  56  and  59  $4  inches  and  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect.  Quick  sale  price.  Duty  Free,  ex¬ 
press'  prepaid  on  approval.  Don’t  delay  if  in¬ 
terested  in  this  rare  specimen.  EDWIN  DIXON, 
Canada’s  Leading  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  On¬ 
tario. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 


of  the  work  and  does  it  well ;  then  all  he 
will  need  will  be  experience  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  land  retriever. 


MY  “FOUL  HOOKED” 
MUSK1E  EXPERIENCE 

(continued  from  page  475) 

underside  of  its  body.  Just  at  that  time 
a  native  angler  was  within  calling  distance, 
and  at  my  request  came  to  my  assistance. 
He  suggested  I  should  work  the  fish  to¬ 
wards  his  boat,  and  no  sooner  had  I  fol¬ 
lowed  his  advice  than  he  reached  over  with 
a  quick  movement  placed  his  thumb  and 
finger  in  the  monster’s  eye-sockets,  lifting 
the  fish  bodily  from  the  water.  It  took  but 
little  time  to  rescue  the  gaff  and  dispatch 
the  fish.  Its  length  was  sixty-one  inches, 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  banded  species, 
“Lucius  Ohiensis.” 


THE  STARLING,  A  QUESTIONABLE 
VISITOR  TO  AUSTRALIA  NOW 

Introduced  into  Australia  from  Britain 
for  no  particular  reason  along  with  other 
varieties  of  birds,  the  starling  has  flour¬ 
ished  and  multiplied  exceedingly.  Speaking 
for  my  own  state  of  Victoria,  it  began  by 
being  a  benefactor,  and  is  likely  to  end  by 
being  a  curse. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  almost  every 
alternate  summer  brought  its  plague  of 
grasshoppers,  that  devoured  every  green 
thing  and  were  the  despair  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  agriculturist;  today  the  song  of 
the  grasshopper  is  a  small,  sad  noise  in  the 
land.  The  starling  has  eaten  him,  and 
continues  to  eat  him  in  such  few  places  in 
which  he  still  periodically  shows  up.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  wet  months  starlings  live  mainly  on 
insects  and  cause  little  trouble,  but  when 
the  sun  has  baked  the  ground  to  almost 
the  hardness  of  stone  the  hungry  bird  turns 
to  the  ripening  fruit  and  plays  Hades  with 
it.  This  is  increasingly  a  fruit-growing 
country,  and  the  starling  must  be  dealt  with 
if  the  grower  is  to  make  the  money  he  is 
entitled  to  make. — J.  M.  Allan,  in  The 
American  Shooter. 
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HUNTING  CAMP  TO  RENT— MOOSE  HUNT¬ 
ING — Will  lease  from  the  opening  of  the  season 
September  15th  to  October  10th,  or  from  that 
date  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  by  hunting 
camp  near  Riley  Brook  on  the  Tobigue  River, 
New  Brunswick.  Camp  fully  equipped  in  house 
filled  tract  of  ten  square  miles  with  numerous 
lakes,  good  trout  fishing,  game  abundant.  For 
full  particulars  apply  to  Arthur  D.  Weekes,  52 
William  Street,  New  York.  (ltc) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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r  arlan  touring  car  costing  $3,450  and  a  40-h.p.  5 
passenger  closed,  inside  drive  Cadillac  Sedan  cost¬ 
ing  $3,200,  both  cars  in  perfect  running  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  for  a  good,  sound  50x12x3.6  off- 
shore  cruiser  having  accommodations  for  four 
persons.  A  boat  wanted  on  which  I  and  family 
may  live  continuously.  No  junk  considered.  Geo, 
H.  Bellinger,  Georgian  Terrace,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

_ 0£ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Thousands  men— 
women,  18  or  over,  for  U.  S.  Government  Jobs. 
War  means  many  vacancies.  $100  month.  Steady 
work.  Life  appointment.  Write  for  list  posi¬ 
tions,  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  G  59,  Rochester 
Y-  _ (3  t-12-17) 

.  UNITED  PROFIT  SHARING  COUPONS  taken 
in  exchange  for  Guns,  Pistols,  Knives,  Indian 
Relics,  Coins,  Stamps  and  Den  Decorations. 
Booklet  for  stamp.  Coin  Exchange,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y,  (j 

PATENTS,  Trade-Marks,  Copyrights.  Beale  & 
Park,  Successors  to  J.  F.  Beale.  Established 
1890,  1416  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (It) 


50,000  COINS,  medals,  paper  money,  daggers, 
curios,  pistols,  guns,  antiques.  List  4c.  Curios¬ 
ity  Shop,  33a  South  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
_ _  (It) 

GINSENG  1916 — Seeds  35c  per  thousand.  Write 
for  prices  on  large  quantities  of  Seeds  and 
Roots  for  planting.  F.  Gent,  Rockford,  Minn. 

(ltc) 


SITUATION  WANTED— If  you  want  a  Thor¬ 
ough  Man  read  this,  a  practical  and  reliable  Man¬ 
ager,  Handler  and  trainer  of  field  trail  and  high 
class  shooting  dogs  widely  experienced  here  and 
abroad,  breeding,  rearing  and  developing  puppies. 
A  capable  man  to  show  sport,  excellent  trapper 
of  vermin;  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  all  around 
Manager;  understands  all  Southern  Crops.  J.  H. 
Wise,  Oonstantia,  New  York.  (itc) 


INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  RELICS— Catalogue 
free.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cal.  1-18 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  for  sale.  Free  trial. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardisse,  Route  5,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas.  12-17 


t  RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US — We  pay  you 

big  prices  and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More 
profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  hundred.  Contract,  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  price  lists  10  cents.  Animals  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Horne’s  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (5-18) 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS— No*  limit; 
$12.00  hundred,  $1.50  dozen.  F«gH»h  Caller  egn 

$3.00  dozen.  Mail  draft.  F.  Breman  Co.,  Den- 


ville,  Ill. 


9-17 


OIL-PAINTING  enlarged  from  a  photo  of  your 
dog,  horse  or  camp-site.  Write  for  particulars. 
R.  L.  Huggins,  48  Ashley  St.,  Dayton"  O.  ((It) 


.  EOX  HORNS — Easy  blowers,  all  styles,  one- 
piece,  two-piece,  plain  or  reed.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  Karl  W.  Kahmann,  Chicago’- 
foremost  taxidermist  and  Horn-Specialist,  2516 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  n  t) 

WILL  EXCHANGE  32  Winchester  Special  Car¬ 
bine  new  condition  with  75  cartridges  for  best 
Kodak  offered.  R.  M.  Aldrich,  Crookston,  Minn. 
_ _  (It) 


TROUT,  native,  German  brown  and  rainbow, 
all  sizes  for  stocking.  Write  for  prices.  Willow- 
moc  Creek  Hatchery,  De  Bruce,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y,,  R.  E.  Hayford,  Supt.  (12-17) 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Fine  lot  of  piegons, 
Carneaux,  Maltese  and  Crosses,  guaranteed  mated 
and  working.  Wanted  12-gauge  Remington  or 
Winchester  Auto,  or  what.  E.  Metz,  East  New 
Market,  Md.  (1 1) 


TWELVE  VOLUMES,  cost  $57,  like  new,  law 
course  Lincoln-Jefferson  University,  with  lectures, 
to  trade  for  camera,  rifle,  or  what?  Ralph 
Briggs,  Owego,  N.  Y.  (1 1) 


17  VARIETIES  HAYTI  STAMPS  20c.  List 
of  7,000  varieties,  low  priced  stamps  free.  Cham¬ 
bers  Stamp  Co.,  111C,  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City.  3  t  12-17  C-A 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING.  Brook  Trout  for 
stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  (9-17) 


WANTED — Small  mouthed  Black  Bass  of  any 
size  for  planting  in  private  pond.  Address 
George  Clark,  Mumford,  N.  Y.  (9-17) 


BOOKS  WANTED 


SUBSCRIBER  WANTS  to  purchase  copy  of 
“My  Life  Among  the  Blackfeet.”  Address,  stat¬ 
ing  condition  and  price,  C.  W.  L.  Room  74, 
Cotton  Exchange,  New  York.  (3  1 12-17c) 
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FEEDING  THE  HUNTING  DOG 


THE^MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


WANTED — To  lease  my  country  home  place 
to  a  club  for  period  of  5  years;  $500.00  per  *ea- 
son.  Pay  you  to  investigate  this.  Can  furnish 
all  lands  necessary  for  hunting  privileges.  E. 
E.  Stallings,  Enfield,  N.  C.  (3  t  c  12-7) 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET — Elkins,  N.  H.  Two 
beautiful  cottages  8  and  10  rooms.  Situated  on 
Pleasant  Lake,  N.  H.  All  modern,  conveniences; 
fine  trout,  salmon  and  bass  fishing.  Address  Cot¬ 
tage,  Box  76,  Forest  and  Stream.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — Camps  situated  on  theToad  from 
Phillips  to  Salem  about  one  mile  fr  Salem 
village,  good  fishing  and  hunting,  and  good  spring 
water.  Will  sell  land  to  go  with  the  camps  if 
wanted.  Apply  to  George  G.  Batchelder,  Phil¬ 
lips,  Me.  (1  t) 

TO  LET — Small  furnished  camp  on  Long  Pond. 
H.  E.  Parker,  Rangeley,  Maine.  (1 1) 


GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL,  Eustis,  Florida,  doing 
profitable  year-round  business;  successful  tourist 
season  just  ended;  building  centrally  located,  has 
spacious  verandas,  87  sleeping  rooms,  42  with 
connecting  bath,  48  newly  furnished.  Eustis, 
largest  town  in  Lake  county,  is  tourist  and  com¬ 
mercial  center;  fishing,  golf,  motoring,  tennis; 
many  miles  hard  surface  roads;  good  train  service. 
For  particulars  address  J.  F.  Mayer,  Owner, 
Eustis,  Florida. 


ORANGE,  grapefruit  and  avocado  groves,  vege¬ 
tables,  rich  lands,  lots,  bungalows;  big  profits; 
fine  winter  climate.  Buy  a  farm,  grove,  lot  or 
home;  also  fishermen’s  and  hunter’s  paradise. 

C.  C.  Ausherman  &  Co.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


TO  LOVERS  OF  DUCK  SHOOTING — Splendid 
clubhouse  and  grounds,  and  all  equipment,  boats, 
etc.,  ready  for  hunting  on  Back  Bay,  Virginia. 
Ex-President’s  favorite  hunting  grounds.  Price 
for  the  outfit  $4,000.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Powell  Trust  Co.,  Real  Estate  Agents, 
Newport  News,  Va.  (R) 

1,200  CASH  buys  Summer  Home,  furnished, 
sleeping-porches,  inside  toilet,  acetylene  gas,  well 
water,  boat-house,  barn.  Fishing,  hunting,  boat¬ 
ing,  bathing.  Cost  $3,000.  Box  214,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.  W 

TENT,  CABIN  AND  COTTAGE  SITES  ON 

Bois  Blanc  Island,  Straits  of  Mackinac,  Michigan. 
Also  new  cottages  very  cheap.  A  paradise  for 
sportsmen.  A.  D.  J.  Schinmel,  Pontiac,  Mioh. 


CHEAP  HUNTING  LODGE— Horse  pasture 
next  cattle  range,  fine  new  fences.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  water  plant,  two  lakes.  Three  million  feet 
great  timber;  seven  hundred  acres.  Sold  be¬ 
cause  moving  East.  PECKHAM,  Bull  River, 
British  Columbia.  (R) 


FLORIDA  COTTAGE  LOTS,  $28 — Miami 
Suburb.  Quail,  duck,  bass,  kingfish,  barracuda, 
tarpon,  sea  trout.  Motor  down  on  hard  roads. 
Live  in  your  own  cottage.  Avoid  the  cold  win¬ 
ter.  Wm.  Barber  Haynes,  152  N.  Union  Street, 
Akron,  Ohio.  (R) 

15.000  ACRES  rich  corn  land  in  Southern  Mis¬ 
souri  drainage  district.  Very  easy  terms.  Rich¬ 
ard  Boyden,  Neelyville,  Missouri.  (R) 


FOR  SALE — At  Train  Island,  located  in  Lake 
Superior  between  Marquette  and  Munising,  and 
only  one  mile  from  mainland.  This  island  con¬ 
tains  over  106  acres  and  is  an  ideal  site  for  J 
Summer  resort,  fishing  club  or  fox  ranch.  This 
island  is  timbered  and  a  bargain  at  my  price. 
$4  ,000,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  terms.  W.  W. 
Smith,  Au-Train,  Mich.  (R) 

CALIFORNIA,  little  farms  near  Los  Angeles 
for  sale,  easy  payments.  Write  E.  R.  Waite, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma.  (R) 

BELGIAN  HARES— Best  on  the  market.  Well 
bred.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  Ralph  Pilking- 
ton,  617  Ellicott  Suare,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (R) 


GRIFFON 

Pure  blooded  dog  about  2  years  old.  Sire 
Is  the  famous  “Kob  de  Merlimont,”  Dam 
“Margot,”  she  sold  for  $600.00.  Registered 
name  “Jacque.”  Will  be  sold  cheap  for 
such  a  dog. 

John  P.  Reynolds, 

30  State  St.,  Boston. 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

a  flue  litter  of  Gordon  setters  of  pure  breeding.  Their 
sirs,  Stylish  Ben,  Is  Imported  and  registered.  Their  dam, 
Katy  Kay.  Is  a  prise  winner.  These  puppies  should  de¬ 
velop  Into  fine  specimens  of  a  breed  that  Is  compara¬ 
tively  rare  and  make  good  ruffed  grouse  and  woodcock 
dogs;  prices  reasonable. 

J.  M.  COOK.  Hamilton.  Pa. 


TOO  many  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
requirements  of  a  string  of  dogs  are 
the  same  as  for  a  single  animal,  and 
this  is  right  where  so  many  beginners  go 
astray.  They  think  because  they  have 
handled  one  dog  and  have  brought  it  up  to 
a  high  state  of  working  condition  on  a 
certain  food,  a  number  of  dogs  should 
thrive  under  the  same  treatment. 

Probably  more  ills  in  the  kennel  come 
from  improper  feeding  and  poor  food  than 
from  anything  else.  One  man  can  use  a 
food,  and  have  dogs  keep  in  condition  on 
it,  another  will  venture  in  the  same  path 
and  meet  with  failure.  The  one  has  studied 
the  use  of  this  feed  almost  as  an  art  that 
required  the  closest  attention,  while  the 
other  feels  that  he  has  done  all  that  is 
necessary  by  giving  the  dogs  all  they  eat. 

Ordinary  foods  such  as  table  scraps, 
when  not  allowed  to  sour,  can  be  fed  safely. 


But  it  is  usually  a  very  hard  proposition 
for  a  family  of  moderate  size  to  accumulate 
sufficient  scraps  except  for  a  very  modest 
number  of  dogs.  Hotel  scraps  have  been 
used  by  some,  but  they  have  many  faults, 
and  unless  one  can  see  them  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  leave  the  table  to  the  time  they 
are  gathered  for  the  dogs,  it  is  best  that 
they  should  be  left  alone. 

A  staple  food,  that  can  be  blamed  for 
most  troubles  peculiar  to, kenneled  dogs,  is 
corn  meal.  Corn  meal  itself  is  a  fair  food, 
abundant  in  carbohydrates,  but  it  requires 
some  other  food  rich  in  protein  to  balance 
it  properly.  Meat  of  some  kind  is  used 
for  this  purpose — principally  beef  or  pork 
cracklins.  Cracklins  that  are  to  be  had 
in  the  cities  lack  much  of  being  a  suitable 
article  for  dog  food.  They  are  low  in  pro¬ 
tein,  and  are  frequently  the  by-product  of 
packing  house  carrion.  And,  furthermore, 
to  rid  them  of  the  grease,  chemicals  are 
used,  and  they  will  ultimately  reap  its  toll 
Gn  your  string.  Meal  well  baked,  and  fed 
to  dogs  after  being  treated  to  a  soaking  in 
a  stew  of  clean  meat  scraps,  is  very  good. 
But  where  meal  has  failed,  and  carried  in 
its  wake  many  evils,  is  when  fed  in  the 
form  of  mush,  or  to  a  bunch  of  dogs  to¬ 
gether.  Usually  mush  is  only  half-cooked 
— for  it  takes  a  long  time  to  cook  it  prop¬ 
erly — and  when  poured  out  in  a  trough  it 


is  bolted  down  by  the  dogs  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  animals  all  want  to  have  a 
trifle  more  than  their  companions.  Then 
the  food  is  not  digested,  and  its  effect  is 
shown  in  the  form  of  skin  diseases. 

Over  half  of  the  skin  diseases  resembling 
mange  come  from  heating  and  badly  di¬ 
gested  foods,  and  working  the  dogs  on 
sloppy  diets.  Corn  meal  is  heating  at  the 
best,  and  should  be  well  baked — and  served 
in  connection  with  clean  boiled  beef  or 
mutton  to  bring  good  results.  When  baked, 
dogs  are  not  so  prone  to  bolt  it,  and  it  is 
also  an  assurance  that  every  particle  of  the 
meal  has  been  well  cooked. 

Of  late  commercial  preparations  of  dog 
foods  have  made  great  headway,  and  they 
have  achieved  a  noticeable  advance  in 
canine  food  products.  The  best  of  these  is 
Spratts  Dog  Cakes.  They  are  carefully 
prepared,  and  handy  in  the  kennel  and  field 


upon  all  occasions ;  but  to  get  the  best  out 
of  them,  they  should  be  supplemented  with 
other  foods  of  which  vegetables  compose 
a  great  part  of  the  ingredients.  In  this 
manner  they  are  digested  more  easily,  and 
are  eaten  more  avidly.  They  have  been  a 
wonderful  boon  to  trainers  away  from 
available  foods  of  a  bulky  nature. 

As  a  food  for  dogs  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  rice,  but  not  as  much  as  it 
deserves,  and  the  experience  of  many  in¬ 
duces  them  to  believe  that,  when  fed  in 
conjunction  with  other  foods,  it  has  no  su¬ 
perior,  and  perhaps  not  an  equal.  Alone 
commercial,  clean  rice  does  not  rank  so 
highly  as  a  food,  but  a  food  made  from 
boiling  the  rice  well  with  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  meat,  and  when  this  is  cool  poured 
on  clean  stale  wheat  bread,  there  is  no 
food  that  equals  it.  The  dogs  digest  every 
particle  of  it,  and  can  stand  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  They  will  also  stay  in 
nice,  hard  flesh  when  this  is  their  diet. 
Another  feature,  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  is  that  dogs  seldom  tire  of  it. 

With  this  as  with  other  foods  it  must 
be  fed  cool.  Hot  foods  will  cause  diges¬ 
tion  troubles  no  matter  how  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.  Stale  wheat  bread  must  be  clean 
and  free  from  any  indications  of  mold. 
It  effects  no  heating  of  the  blood,  and  can 
be  had  from  the  city  bakeries  at  a  price  of 
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to  2  cents  a  loaf  delivered  within  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  receipt  it  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  to  prevent  its  greatest  enemy, 
mold,  from  attacking  it. 

Bones  or  hard  dog  cakes  should  be  fed 
regularly.  They  are  the  dogs’  tooth  brushes  ; 
and,  as  with  man,  that  part  can  not  endure 
neglect.  With  a  kennel  cooking  plant  many 
variations  of  food  can  be  prepared  on  short 
notice ;  and  vegetables  should  be  fed  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  seasons  that  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Notwithstanding  the  clamor  against 
potatoes  do  not  be  afraid  to  add  a  few 
occasionally  to  the  meal.  They  won’t  hurt. 

About  the  most  efficient  worm  preventa¬ 
tive  around  the  kennel  yard  is  buttermilk. 
Dogs  should  have  it  every  day,  if  possible. 
Some  kennels  have  found  it  a  paying  prop¬ 
osition  to  keep  it  standing  around  the  yard 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  The 
sourer  it  becomes,  its  potency  increases  in 
proportion.  It  is  a  wonderful  stomach 
tonic,  and  no  doubt  prevents  the  inroads 
of  intestinal  parasites  to  a  marked  degree. 


HANDLING  LOADED  GUNS 

The  fundamental  rule  in  the  handling  of 
loaded  firearms,  which,  if  observed  by  all, 
would  prevent  hundreds  of  casualties 
every  year  is  simply:  Don’t  point  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  the  firearm  toward  another  person, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  gun  is  loaded 
or  empty.  In  other  words,  don’t  do  it. 
Get  this  well  fixed  in  your  own  mind  and 
impress  it  upon  the  mind  of  every  boy  and 
man  with  whom  you  associate. 

Today  guns  of  American  manufacture 
are  well  built;  not  one  gun  in  a  million 
will  burst  with  the  standard  factory  charge 
except  from  carelessness  in  allowing  the 
muzzle  to  become  clogged  with  mud,  or 
when  used  in  a  double-barrel  gun,  the  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  discharge  of  the  first  load 
may  loosen  the  wad  in  the  other  barrel, 
which  may  lodge  in  the  choke  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Don’t  buy  cheap  ammunition,  and 
don’t  experiment  with  modern  powders — 
the  loading  companies  will  do  that  for  you, 
it  is  their  business  to  do  so. 

The  man  who  shoots  at  an  object  with¬ 
out  being  absolutely  sure  of  the  character 
of  that  object  should  be  declared  “ non  com¬ 
pos  mentis.”  He  is  a  menace  to  public 
safety  and  needs  a  guardian. 

Before  entering  the  house  or  camp  and 
before  climbing  into  a  vehicle,  remove  the 
shells  from  your  gun.  In  crossing  over  a 
fence,  if  you  don’t  remove  the  shells  first, 
lay  the  gun  on  the  ground  lengthwise  to 
the  post.  In  this  way  the  gun  is  never 
pointed  toward  you  in  laying  it  down  or 
picking  it  up. 

If  you  sit  down  to  rest  or  for  lunch, 
don’t  stand  a  loaded  gun  against  a  tree  or 
a  vehicle.  Take  the  loads  out  of  the  cham¬ 
bers. 

Keep  an  eye  on  your  companion.  If  he 
is  careless  and  takes  umbrage  at  your  fears, 
shun  him  as  you  would  a  plague  and  get  a 
new  shooting  companion. 


MAGAZINES  RIFLES  ON  GAME 

Fire  every  shot  from  a  magazine  rifle 
with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were  your  last 
ball.  Fast  “pumping”  never  succeeds  so 
well  as  careful  aiming,  and  it  tends  to 
carelessness. 


THE  KENNEL  MART 


BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO,  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner— 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  tln 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 

List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that.  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  .  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  all  age*.  Price* 
reasonable.  Trained  where  game  i*  abundant.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Svransey,  N.  H.  (12-17) 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his 
eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed, 
urine  high  colored  and  frequently 
passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time 
you  look  at  him — eating  grass  won’t 
help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  for¬ 
mula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make 
a  dead  dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for 
dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and 
those  that  are  recovering  from 
distemper  or  are  affected  with 
mange,  eczema,  or  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  him,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  opinion  without  charge. 
Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for  post¬ 
age — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s 
Doggy  Hints,  a  32-page  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  training  of  dogs, 
160  pages  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. ;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


WHITE  HAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFONS 

One  litter  whelped  May  10,  1917,  by  Marquis 
de  Merlimont  Homere’s  Trap.  As  field  dogs 
the  Sire  and  Dam  of  this  litter  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Griffons  in  the  U.  S.  today,  they 
both  possessing  more  than  ordinary  type.  Mar¬ 
quis  having  taken  winners  at  both  Boston  and 
New  York  winning  with  ease  over  Champions 
slated  for  honors.  Homere’s  Trap  is  recognized 
by  sportsmen  as  the  leading  Grouse  dog  in  this 
Country.  These  puppies  will  be  sold  only  to 
men  who  will  develop  them  as  field  dogs,  price 
$100,  up.  Two  choice  bitches  one  22  Months 
old  Sired  by  Crappau  $200,  and  one  Sired  by 
Frock  Huttenherg  $150,  Homere’s  Trap  is  the 
Dam  of  both. 

Massachusetts  Griffon  Kennels 

Registered  Field  Dog  Stud  Book 
VINTON  W.  MASON,  Proprietor 
12  Davenport  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

well  bred  and  broke,  alto  hound  pups  from  the 
be*t  of  blood.  Buy  your  dogs  now  and  be  ac¬ 
quainted  when  the  season  opens.  Stamp  for 

Shotos  and  reply.  H.  C.  LYTLE,  Frederioks- 
urg,  0. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Vb®. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 
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FOR  POPPIES  THERE  IS  NOTHING  TO  EQUAL 

SPRATT’S 
PUPPY 
BISCUITS 


(The  Standard  Puppy  Food) 

We  manufacture  specially  pre¬ 
pared  foods  that  will  keep  the  dog 
in  perfect  health  from  puppyhood 
to  old  age. 


Write  for  samples  and  send  stamp 
for  Catalogue  on  Dog  Feeding. 


SPRATT 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


“USE  PERFECTION  DOG 
FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE" 

Since  we  began  making  this  offer  our  busi¬ 
ness  shows  an  increase  of  over  10,000  pounds 
a  month — a  10,000  pounds  a  month  increase 
in  about  four  months;  in  other  words,  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  new  customers  there  was 
but  one  that  owned  dogs  that  would  not  eat 
our  food,  which  you  know  as  a  breeder,  is 
"going  some.”  Dogs,  like  people,  do  not  all 
like  the  same  food  and  when  you  can  buy  a 
food  with  an  average  equal  to  the  above,  you 
better  stock  up.  Our  offer  Is:  first  order- 
use  25%,  and  if  not  absolutely  satisfied, 
send  it  back— we  will  refund  your  money  In 
full  and  pay  the  return  freight.  We  have 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  in  all  parts 
of  America. 

PRODUCTS  AND  PRICES  : 

Perfection  Ready-to-u*#  Dog  Food,  $5.00  per 
100  lbs.  $4.75  in  500  lb.  lots. 

This  product  is  made  principally  of  wheat 
and  corn  cereals,  from  the  big  cereal  mills 
here  the  best  meat  we  can  buy,  nothing  but 
what  is  pure  and  wholesome,  all  prepared, 
cooked  and  ready  to  feed,  moistened  or  dry. 

A  perfectly  balanced  ration,  good  for  all 
breeds,  young  or  old.  They  will  like  it  and 
thrive  on  it. 

("Looks  and  smells  good  enough  to  eat, 
our  customers  say.) 

Perfection  “All  Meat’’  Dog  Food,  $8.00  per 
100  lbs.  $7.75  in  500  lb.  lots. 

Cooked  clean,  and  over  75%  protein,  a 
bone  and  muscle  builder,  good  to  have  as  a 

change. 

Perfection  Ready-to-u»e  Puppy  Food,  $6.00 
per  100  lbs.  Order  Today  or  Write  for 
Catalog. 

PERFECTION^FOODS  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Perfection  Dog  Food  Co. 

30  Perfection  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Factory,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Gregmore  Farm  Kennels 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TRY  OUT 
YOUR  FIELD  TRIAL  PROSPECTS 

or  thoroughly  train  your  shooting  dogs. 
We  have  the  birds  to  work  on  and  the 
country  to  train  over.  Send  us  your 
dogs  and  we  will  convince  you  that  you 
and  your  dog  have  received  honest 
treatment.  KNEEDLER  &  UTER- 
MANN,  Hutton  Valley,  Mo. 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

M1DDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 
offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  box.  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds;  also  Airedale  Terriers.  _  AH 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


Hounds,  Hounds,  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  coon,  fox  or 
rabbit  hound  broke  to  gun  and  field.  Fox, 
coon  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  from  the  best  of 
blood  and  broke  stock,  $5.00  each.  Buy  your 
dog  now  and  know  him  when  the  season 
opens.  Stamp  for  reply  and  photos.  H.  C. 
Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  O. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


The  Moose 
Dog 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  the  August  number  of  Forest  and 
Stream  I  notice  an  article  by  Sydney  G. 
Fisher  called  “Passing  of  the  Florida  Catch 
Dog.’’  This  article  reminds  me  of  the 
moose  dogs  that  were  kept  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Nova  Scotia  some  years  ago. 
These  moose  dogs  were  a  cross  of  mastiff 
and  bull  dog,  and  were  used  for  “crusting” 
moose. 

I  think  it  was  forty  years  ago  that  during 
the  month  of  March  250  moose  carcasses 
(mostly  cows)  were  hauled  across  the  ice 
on  Lake  Jolly,  in  this  County,  and  out 
through  the  tiny  village  of  Morganville. 
All  of  these  moose  were  killed  by  crusting. 
Men  who  owned  these  dogs  would  wait 
until  the  early  spring  sun  melted  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  snow  and  the  sharp  frost  of 
night  formed  a  heavy  cutting  crust.  Over 
this  crust  the  men  with  their  snow  shoes 
would  approach  a  moose  yard  from  the  lee¬ 
ward,  and  when  the  dogs  got  scent  of  the 
game  the  hunters  would  slip  them  and  the 
race  was  on.  Very  often  as  many  as  a 
dozen  dogs  would  be  hunted  together  as  a 
pack  and  moose  after  moose  caught  and 
held  until  the  hunters  came  up.  The  first 
man  to  put  a  ball  out  of  his  old  smooth 
bore  into  the  game  was  given  tne  shanks  of 
the  animal  as  a  token  of  his  prowess  as  a 
mighty  hunter.  The  dogs  in  many  cases 
would  “anchor”  the  moose  before  they  ever 
left  the  yard.  Sometimes  two  men  would 
hunt  in  company  with  a  pair  of  dogs  which 
had  been  trained  to  catch  and  hold  the 
moose  by  the  muffle  and  gambrel.  A  pair 
of  dogs  so  taught  would  stop  and  hold  the 
biggest  bull  that  ever  roamed  the  Nova 
Scotia  forests. 

I  well  remember  one  old-time  hunter  with 
whom  I  talked  about  crusting  many  times. 
His  eyes  would  flash  and  blood  veins  stand 
out  upon  his  forehead  while  he  narrated 
his  hunting  experiences.  “Yes  sir,”  he 
once  said  to  me,  “it  was  the  greatest  sport 
in  the  world,  and  many  a  morning  I  have 
jumped  out  of  bed  before  daylight  and 
run  out  of  doors  to  try  the  crust  with 
my  bare  heel  to  see  if  it  was  stiff  enough 
to  hold  the  dogs.”  Replying  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  his  marksmanship,  he  replied, 
“Mister,  I  never  pulled  a  trigger  without 
raising  a  blood  blister.”  These  moose  dogs 
were  also  used  to  catch  and  hold  cattle, 
and  would  run  under  the  animal  between 
its  legs  and  seizing  by  the  nose  would  im¬ 
mediately  back  up  with  a  sideways  wrench. 
The  result  was  the  beast  would  turn  a 
somersault. 

As  a  rule  these  dogs  were  kept  muzzled 
as  they  were  vicious  brutes.  They  nearly 
exterminated  the  moose  in  this  Province; 
however,  just  in  time  wise  laws  were  en¬ 
acted  and  the  passing  of  the  moose  dog  was 
the  result,  which  in  this  case  was  a  blessed 
thing.  At  the  present  time  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  “moose  dog”  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  I 
trust  there  will  never  be  one,  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  “Holds  on  like  Beecher  Millberry’s 
old  moose  dog”  is  still  occasionally  heard 
in  Digby  County.  H.  A.  P.  Smith. 

Nova  Scotia. 


What  some 
users  tell 
us  of  our 
Tatelec: 

Your  process 
keeps  out  the  rain 
under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the 
special  advan¬ 
tages  I  noticed 
was  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  seems  not 
to  be  affected  by 
either  heat  or 
cold.  The  cloth  is 
equally  flexible 
and  impervious  to 
moisture.  Does 
not  become  stiff 
or  crack. 


Remember  those 
wet  nights  in  camp? 

Everything  soaking  wet 

The  remedy  is  now  yours 

From  your  dealer  get  a  TATELEC  rain¬ 
proof  tent — proved  by  service  and 
laboratory  tests 


*  * 


a  bone 


A  12x12  tent  with 
9  ft.  peak  was 
set  up  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  on  August  15th, 
1916,  and  remained 
until  April  1st,  1917, 
with  the  fly  removed 
during  the  last  four 
months.  Not  a  drop  of 
water  came  through 
despite meltingsnow  and 
heavy  rains.  At  no  time 
was  the  inside  of  the  can¬ 
vas  at  all  wet,  nor  could 
the  water  be  rubbed 
through, yet  free  passage 
of  air  was  always  main¬ 
tained.  Not  a  speck  of 
mildew  has  formed. 


taTELEc 


TRADE  MARK 


The  Art  and  Science  of  Waterproofing  Textile  Fabrics 


List  of  Dealers  in  Tatelec  Goods: 


Little  Rock  Tent  &  Awning  Com¬ 
pany,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

W.  A.  Plummer  Mfg.  Co.,  Front 
St.  cor.  Pine,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Colorado  Tent  &  Awning  Com¬ 
pany,  1642  Lawrence  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  Out  West  Tent  &  Awning 
Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

W.  W.  Bottomley  Company,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Atlanta  Tent  &  Awning  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wilson-Biggs,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

R.  H.  Armbruster  Mfg.  Co., 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  440  Wells 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Johnson  Company  1231 
Macedonia  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  M.  Kerr  Mfg.  Co.,  1007  W. 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Peoria  Tent  &  Awning  Company, 
110  S.  Washington  St.,  Peoria, 

Indianapolis  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
447  E.  Washington  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Eberhard  Mfg.  Co.,  122  Capitol 
Avenue  So.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Economy  Glove  Company,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Geo.  H.  Holzbog  &  Bro.,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Ind. 

Des  Moines  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Sioux  City  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Sioux  City,  la. 

Arthur  Duvic,  130  Charters  St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

L.  M.  Meyer  &  Co.,  7  Worthing¬ 
ton  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Wilson  &  Silsby,  Inc.,  Rowe’s 
Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

Farlin  Mfg.  Co.,  115  Upton  Ave., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

J.  C.  Goss  Company,  Woodbridge 
and  Bates  Sts.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dafoe  Eustice  Co.,  340  Jefferson 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Duluth  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  1608 
Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Zittlosen  Mfg.  Co.,  Park  and  Dal- 
man  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baker,  Lockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Carnie-Goudie  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Dougherty  Bros.  Tent  &  Awning 
Co.,  116  So.  Fourth  St.,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Nebraska  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Omaha.  Neb. 

Scott  Omaha  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Abercrombie’s  Camp,  17  Warren 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Columbus  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  830 
Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Shea,  76  Division  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  F.  Smith,  79  Beekman  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stark  Mfg.  Company,  897  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Astrup  Company,  2937  W.  25th 
St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Canton  Tent  &  Awning  Company, 
Canton,  O. 


Spokane  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
212  Riverside  Ave.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Wausau  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Wausau,  Wis. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Co., 
Racine,  Wis. 

A.  Smith  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wagner  Mfg.  Company,  6519  Eu¬ 
clid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

R.  A.  Humphrey’s  Sons,  1021  Cal- 
lowhill  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Reach  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Wheeling  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


TATELEC  is  a  new  treatment  by  means  of  which  the 
cells  of  the  fibres,  through  an  electro-chemical  re¬ 
action,  are  impregnated  with  hydroxide  of  aluminum. 
It  renders  any  fabric  to  which  it  is  applied  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  and  hence  waterproof.  It  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  fabrics  for  tents,  flys,  duffle  bags,  buckets, 
blankets,  canoe  covers,  clothes,  sweaters,  hats,  leggings 
and  any  kind  of  camp  equipment  or  clothing  made  of 
duck  or  wool.  Fabrics  so  treated  retain  all  their 
breathing  and  ventilating  qualities,  their  pores  are  not 
filled  up,  their  weight  not  appreciably  increased.  They 
are  not  stiffened,  nor  are  their  color  or  strength  affec¬ 
ted  and  they  icill  not  mildew. 

The  life  of  the  treatment  is  the  life  of  the  fabric. 

If  you  experience  any  delay  in  getting  your  order 
filled  or  desire  further  information,  write  to  us. 

Dealers  and  manufacturers  are  solicited  to  write  us. 

Tate  Electro  Waterproofing 
Corporation 

318  West  39th  Street  New  York  City 


A  good  dog — and  the  right  gun 


WHEN  you  take  to  the  woods  and  fields 
this  Fall,  remember  that  your  sport 
depends  on  your  own  skill,  your  dog  s  train¬ 
ing  and  the  gun  you  use. 

Play  as  safe  as  you  can.  Take  along  a 
dog  that’s  trustworthy  and  a  gun  you  re 
sure  of.  Take  a  Winchester  repeating  shot¬ 
gun — the  choice  of  those  who  know.  Make 
sure  that  as  far  as  the  gun  goes,  your  sport 
is  assured. 


comes 


right, 


Everyone  of  these  guns  is  fired  over  50 
times  in  actual  firing  tests  for  strength, 
smooth  action  and  accuracy  before  it  leaves 
the  factory.  Thus  we  make  sure  that  this 
master  shotgun  can  always  be  depended 
on  to  do  its  work. 

Made  in  the  standard  1  2  and  1  6  gauges 
and  the  lighter  20  gauge,  Model  12.  For 
those  who  prefer  a  hammer  gun  there  is 
the  Model  97,  practically  the  same  gun  as 
the  Model  12,  but  with  hammer  action. 
See  these  models  at  your  dealer’s,  or  for 
detailed  description  send  for  the  new  1917 
Winchester  catalog. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting 
work  covers  the  history,  breeding 
and  training  of  these  useful  dogs. 
It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject. 


Those  who  desire  to  train 
their  dogs  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  either  as  compan¬ 
ions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of 
general  training,  retrieving, 
swimming  and  diving,  and  work 
on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges, 
etc. 

There  are  important  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  the  laws  of  breeding,  ken¬ 
nel  management,  preparation  for  and 
tutadliag  in  the  allow  ling,  diseases 
and  treatment  and  many  trims  and 
instructions  of  great  value  to  breed¬ 
ers  and  owners.  Price,  in  car¬ 
tridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  and  the  important  les¬ 
sons  are  illustrated  by  photographs  from 
life.  It  is  a  book  well  calculated  to 
enable  the  amateur  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  trainer  and  handler. 


There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of 
Training,  Setters  vs.  Pointers,  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen¬ 
clature,  Training  Implement,  Know  Thy¬ 
self,  First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking, 
Pointing  Instinct,  Backing  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and 
Vices,  Conditioning  Don’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Price,  cartridge  board 
cover,  $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 

By  Wm,  A.  Bruettc 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has 
been  covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting,  gun  fit¬ 
ting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision  and 
other  important  questions  have  been  treated 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert  or  the  amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting  with  a  gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide  upon  one 
that  does.  The  secret  of  success  in  trap  shooting  as  well  as  the  peculi¬ 
arities  in  flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe, 
the  woodcock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the 
duck  family  are  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
described  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shoot¬ 
ing.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 


FOUR  BULLY 
GOOD  BOOKS 

:  for ■ 

SPORTSMEN! 


Here’s  Something  Every  Breeder 
and  Dog  Owner  Needs 

Three  of  the  books  listed  on  this  page 
should  be  in  every  sportsman’s  library. 
“The  Modern  Kennel  Record”  really 
is  “just  what  every  breeder  or  dog 
owner  needs.” 

Price  of  Books  $1.00  each,  or  you  can 
have  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  four- 
together  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 
“ Forest  &  Stream,”  for  $2.00. 


“  Just  what  I  have  been  looking  for,”  says  every 
breeder  and  dog  owner  who  sees  “The  Modern 
Kennel  Record.”  Built  on  the  modern  loose- 
leaf  system,  handsomely  bound  in  Red  Morocco, 
compact  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  filled  with  carefully  prepared  blanks  that 
enable  the  owner  to  immediately  register  pedi¬ 
grees  and  record  stud  visits,  whelps,  sales, 
winnings,  and  all  minor  transactions.  Size, 
6 x  3  inches.  The  covers  will  last  a  lifetime. 
The  blanks  can  be  removed  or  renewed  at  will. 

Price,  in  Red  Morocco,  $1.00 


-  Address  All  Orders - - 

FOREST  &  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT. 

Nine  East  Fortieth  St.,  New  York 
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Books  for  Sportsmen 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  PRESENTS  A  CHOICE 
SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  AND  AUTHORITA¬ 
TIVE  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 


PRICES  ON  ALL  BOOKS  INCLUDES  DELIVERY  CHARGES 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 


EVERY  DOG  LOVER  should  have  one  or  all  of  these  authoritative  books  in  his  library 


THE  AMATEUR  DOG  BOOK 


An  indispensable  book  for  all  ama¬ 
teur  dog  owners. 

Price,  Cartridge  Board  Cover,  50  cts. 


THE  AIREDALE 


FETCH  &  CARRY 


This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the  subject. 
Price,  in  Cartridge  Board  Cover,  $1.00 

A  treatise  on  retrieving.  Both  the  force  and 
natural  methods  are  described  in  this  work. 
Price,  Cloth  Bound,  75  cents 


MODERN  BREAKING  Probably  the  most  practical  treatise  that  has  ever  been 

published  on  the  training  of  setters  and  pointers,  and 
their  work  in  the  field. 

Price,  in  Cartridge  Board  Cover,  $1.00 

NURSING  vs  DOSING  NOT  A  SCIENTIFIC  WORK,  but  the  result  of  more 

than  fifty  years  experience  in  taking  care  of  dogs  by 
humane  and  rational  treatment. 

Price,  Cloth  Bound,  $1.00 


FOREST  AND  STREAM,  Book  Dept., 


9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS. 

By  Chester  A.  Reed 

is  a  book  written  especially  for  sportsmen  as  a  concise  guide  to  the  identification 
of  game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Over  one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faithfully  depicted  by  the  colored 

pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their 
habits  and  tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  reproduced 
from  water-color  paintings  by  the  author,  whose  books  on 
birds  and  flowers  have  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever 
published  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best 
known  process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving  houses  in 
the  country  and  the  whole  typography  is  such  as  is  rarely 
seen  in  any  book. 

The  cover  is  a  very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of  a  boa  constric¬ 
tor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game  birds. 

PRICE  60  CENTS 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 

CDF PI  A I  AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS  WITH  A  YEAR’S  AA 
JlEUI/iL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FOREST  AND  STREAM 

SEND  ORDERS  TO 

FOREST  AND  STREAM,  Book  Dept.,  9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Your  Boy 
Should 
Know  How! 

Shooting  for  Boys 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins 

Author  of  “Manual  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy/'  etc. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  the  boy 
who  is  fascinated  with  guns  and 
their  mechanism — and  what  red- 
blooded  boy  is  not? — for  the  boy 
who  wants  to  be  a  dead  shot  like 
unto  Daniel  Boone  and  Buffalo  Bill! 
The  author  believes  that  every  boy 
ought  to  be  a  shooter  and  that  shoot¬ 
ing  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world. 
He  says  to  the  boys:  “If  you  will 
learn  to  shoot  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  book,  you  will  be 
so  prepared  that  should  you  ever  be 
called  upon  to  protect  your  life,  your 
home  or  your  flag  you  will  be  able  to 
give  a  pretty  good  account  of  your¬ 
self.” 

An  Illustrated  Hand  Book 

Shooting  for  Boys”  is  not  a  hunting  book, 
but  one  instructing  the  boy  how  to  attain 
good  markmanship.  An  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  various  old-time  weapons  is 
given  as  an  introduction  to  the  modern 
gun,  which  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
all  its  various  forms.  This  presentation 
of  the  guns  adapted  especially  to  the  boy’s 
use  is  supplemented  with  much  valuable 
and  detailed  instruction,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  shoot  correctly  and  accurately. 
Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  target  ranee  and  for  the  formation 
of  shooting  clubs  for  hoys.  D'r.  C.  Ward 
Crampton,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
New  York  Public  Schools,  says  of  it:  ‘‘It 
is  a  useful  and  readable  handbook.” 

12  mo.  Bound  in  cloth.  Sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  $1.50  net.  Postage  10  cents 
extra. 


SPECIAL 

Forest  &  Stream 

Book  Department 

will  fill  your  order  for  $1.50  postage  pre¬ 
paid. 
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I  “A  BOOK  DEAR  TO  ALL  RIFLE  SHOTS”  | 

■ — Butte  Daily  Post 


Just  Off  the  Press 

|  Practical  Exterior  Ballistics  | 
|  for  Hunters  <and  Riflemen  I 

VOLUME  1,  OF 

|  “The  Modern  Rifle”  f 

|  BY  g 

J.  R.  BEVIS,  Ph.  D. 

Formerly  with  Remington  U.  M.  C.  Co. 

AND 

1  JNO.  A.  DONOVAN,  M.  D.  | 

Member  of  the  1910-1911  N.  R.  A. 

Indoor  Championship  Team 

Volume  i  fills  the  long-felt  want  1 
|  of  every  HUNTER  and  RIFLE-  § 
MAN  for  a  simple,  practical  and  | 
complete  text  book  on  Exterior  g 
Ballistics  in  a  handy  pocket  size.  | 
Up  to  the  minute  ballistic  tables  | 
I  and  formulas  illustrated  with  a  | 

I  problem  of  practical  use  that  arises  | 

|  daily  in  the  experience  of  every  | 

|  hunter  and  marksman. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  g- 
are — The  Drop  of  the  Bullet;  Defi-  | 
nitions  of  Terms;  Recoil;  Velocity,  | 
Energy,  Time  of  Flight  and  Height  | 
of  Trajectory  at  Any  Point;  The  1 
Ballistic  Coefficient  and  Coefficient  j 
of  Form;  Shape  of  the  Ideal  Bullet;  J 
Comparative  Efficiency;  The  | 
Chronograph  and  Its  Use;  The  | 
Influence  of  Temperature,  Weight  g 
of  Powder,  Weight  of  Bullet  and  I 
Length  of  Barrel  Upon  Velocity;  § 
The  Danger  Zone  and  Point  Blank  | 
Range  (so-called) ;  The  Change  of  g 
Altitude,  Temperature  and  Hu-  § 
midity  on  Velocity  and  Energy;  | 
Winds  and  Rules  for  Correction;  | 
Drift;  Angle  of  Departure,  Jump,  | 
Graduation  of  Sight;  Cant  and  Its  | 
Importance;  Holding  Over  Game  § 
or  Target;  Tables  of  Ballistics  of  | 
Cartridges;  and  Ingalls’  Ballistics  | 
Tables  From  Artillery  Circular  M,  1 
which  is  now  out  of  print;  and  | 
Complete  Index.  § 

Capt.  G.  A.  Wildrick,  Army  War  | 
College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

“You  have  accomplished  what  no  j 
one  else  has  accomplished,  the  g 
rather  difficult  effort  of  interpreting  1 
the  subject  from  the  ‘highbrow’  | 
works  and  presenting  the  essentials  | 
in  a  clear,  concise,  simple,  and  g 
complete  working  f  orm.  Your  g 
book  accomplishes  the  very  vain-  | 
able  educational  service  of  bring-  | 
ing  the  subject  to  the  average  g 
man,  a.nd  fills  a  distinct  place  in  §f 
gunnery  literature.”  1 


200  pages,  illustrated;  cloth,  $1.25  postpaid.  § 
10  or  more  to  clubs,  $1.00  postpaid. 


BEVIS  &  DONOVAN 

507  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Butte,  Montana  j 


AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pure 
ornithology.” — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph  for 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  .  .  . 

with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  .  The  book  will  he 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.” — Sun  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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TRADE  MARK  REG. 


Give  Him  This  Wonderful  Gift 


These  five  “Bristol”  Rods  and  Meek  Reels  for  $172.00. 
What  a  truly  wonderful  gift  that  would  be! 


IF  you  would  really  like  to  know  how  fascinating  a  gift  this  is, 
wiite  for  the  illustrated  Meek  and  "Bristol”  Catalogues  and  study 
for  yourself  all  the  fine  points  of  each  of  these  prize  winners.  Then 
buy  them  of  your  sporting  goods  dealer.  If  the  above  particular 
selection  of  rods  should  not  be  exactly  what  you  want,  talk  it  over  with 
your  dealer  or  tell  us  where  the  "Lucky  Man  fishes  and  what  kinds 
of  fishing  he  likes  best.  We  will  he  most  happy  to  help  you  pick  out  an 
Individual  outfit  that,  will  surpass  his  fondest  dreams.  Each  rod  can  he 
chosen  for  its  precise  adaptability  to  his  requirements  and  for  varying 
extra  amounts,  can  be  specially  trimmed  to  please  his  personal  tastes. 

These  "to  order”  gift  rods  can  be  ordered  through  your  dealer  just 
the  same  as  regular  stock  rods.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Bristol 
rods  or  does  not  seem  interested  in  this  gift  idea,  you  can  purchase  by 
mail  direct  from  us  without  additional  cost. 

CAUTION:  It  takes  time  to  correspond,  select,  specially  trim  and 
deliver  special  work  of  this  kind.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  you 
act  at  once  if  you  are  interested. 

There  is  no  angler  living  who  would  not  be  overjoyed  with  this  Five- 
Rod,  Five-Reel  “Kit  De  Luxe. 


First  from  left— "Bristol”  De  Luxe  Fly  Rod,  silk  wound  waterproofed 
extra  tip  with  agate  guides;  in  washable  glove  leather  silk  lined  case# 
price  $25.  Meek  No.  2  Reel,  jeweled,  pivot  bearings;  price  $32. 

Second  from  left — The  famous  No.  8  "Bristol  10  ft.  Fly  Rod,  price 
$4.50  to  $6.25.  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  5  Reel,  the  most  powerful  multi¬ 
plier  gear;  balanced  handle,  click  and  drag;  very  reliable;  price  $15. 

Third  from  left— ‘ ‘Bristol”  De  Luxe  Bait  Casting  Rod,  silk  wound, 
waterproofed,  exquisitely  finished,  full  jeweled  agate  mountings;  extra  tip 
with  agate;  in  glove  leather  silk-lined  case;  price  $25.  Meek  No.  J 
Tournament  Reel,  full  jeweled  with  cork  wood  arbor;  price  $33. 

Fourth  from  left— “Bristol”  No.  II  Old  Standby  ‘all  purpose  Rod. 
known  all  over  the  world;  price  $12.  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  33  Reel; 
price  $7  50, 

Fifth  from  left — The  popular  "Bristol”  No.  33  light,  short.  Bait  Cast¬ 
ing  Rod;  price  $12.  Meek  Blue  Grass  "quick  demountable  No.  25 

1U  "Bristor’  $No.  5  Telescopic  Fly  Rod.  or  "Bristol”  No  3S  Adjustable 
Telescopic  Fly  Rod:  "Bristol”  No.  1  Telescopic  Bait  Rod  or  Bristol 
No.  36  Adjustable  Telescopic  Bait  Rod;  Bristol  No.  25  Bait  Casting 
Rod;  "Bristol”  No.  30  Pocket  Bait  Casting  Bod;  Bristol  No.  22  jointed 
Musoallonge  Rod  are  other  very  popular  rods  which  may  be  selected  for 
making  up  the  above  or  any  other  special  Gift  Outfit. 


WU,  i  1't  ‘u.ui  - - 

The  beautiful  “ Bristol ”  191S  Art  Calendar  is  ready— the  subject  this  year  is  especially  attractive.  Sent,  only  on  receipt  of  15c. 


THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

84  HORTON  STREET  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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MOOSE  HUNTING  IN  CANADA 


THERE  IS  MORE  REAL  COMFORT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  A  BIRCH  BARK  CAMP  THAN 
IN  THE  MOST  LUXURIOUSLY  FURNISHED  AND  CAREFULLY  APPOINTED  DWELLING 


By  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN 


MOOSE-HUNTING,  if  it  has  no  other 
advantages,  at  least  leads  a  man  to 
solitude  and  the  woods,  and  life  in 
the  woods  tends  to  develop  many  excellent 
qualities  which  are  not  invariably  produced 
by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  makes  a  man  patient  and  able  to 
bear  constant  dis¬ 
appointments  ;  it 
enables  him  to  en¬ 
dure  hardships 
with  indifference, 
and  it  produces  a 
feeling  of  self-re¬ 
liance  which  is 
both  pleasant  and  ser¬ 
viceable.  True  luxury, 
to  my  mind,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  such  a  life.  No 
man  who  has  not  experienced 
it  knows  what  an  exhilarat¬ 
ing  feeling  it  is  to  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  weather,  comparatively  indif¬ 
ferent  to  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  heat,  and 
to  feel  himself  capable,  not  only  of  sup¬ 
porting  existence,  but  of  enjoying  life 
thoroughly,  and  that  by  the  mere  exercise 
of  his  own  faculties. 

Happiness  consists  in  having  few  wants 
and  being  able  to  satisfy  them,  and  there 
is  more  real  comfort  to  be  found  in  a 
birch-bark  camp  than  in  the  most  luxu¬ 
riously  furnished  and  carefully  appointed 
dwelling.  Such  a  home  I  have  often 
helped  to  make.  It  does  not  belong  to  any 
recognized  order  of  architecture,  although 
it  may  fairly  claim  an  ancient  origin.  To 
erect  it  requires  no  great  exercise  of  skill, 
and  calls  for  no  training  in  art  schools. 
The  material  for  its  construction  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  Canadian  forests.  I 
will  briefly  describe  its  construction. 

A  BIRCH-BARK  camp  is  made  in 
many  ways.  The  best  plan  is  to 
build  it  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  that  you  propose  to  accom¬ 


modate.  Having  selected  a  suitable  level 
spot  and  cleared  away  the  shrubs  and  rub¬ 
bish,  you  proceed  ta  make  four  low  walls 
composed  of  two  or  three  small  suitable¬ 
sized  pine  logs  laid  one  on  the  other,  and 
on  these  little  low  walls  so  constructed  you 
raise  the  frame-work  of  the  camp.  This 
consists  of  light  thin  poles, 
the  lower  ends  being  stuck 
into  the  upper  surface  of  the 
pine  trees  which  form  the 
walls,  and  the  upper  ends 
leaning  against  and  support¬ 


ing  each  other.  The  next  operation  is  to 
strip  large  sheets  of  bark  off  the  birch 
trees,  and  thatch  these  poles  with  them  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top,  leaving  a 
sufficient  aperture  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 
Other  poles  are  then  laid  upon  the  sheets 
of  birch-bark  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
A  small  door-way  is  left  in  one  side,  and 


a  door  is  constructed  out  of  slabs  of  wood, 
or  out  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  The 
uppermost  log  is  hewn  through  with  an 
ax,  so  that  the  wall  shall  not  be  incon¬ 
veniently  high  to  step  over,  and  the  hut  is 
finished.  Such  a  camp  is  perfectly  imper¬ 
vious  to  wind  or  weather,  or,  rather,  can 
be  made  so  by  filling 
up  the  joints  and 
cracks  between  the 
sheets  of  birch-bark 
and  the  interstices  be¬ 
tween  the  pine  logs 
with  moss  and  dry 
leaves.  You  next  level 
off  the  ground  inside, 
and  on  the  three  sides 
of  the  square  strew  it 
thickly  with  the  small 
tops  of  the  sapin,  or  Can¬ 
ada  balsam  fir,  for  a  breadth  of 
about  four  feet ;  then  take  some  long 
pliant  ash  saplings  or  withy  rods  and  peg 
them  down  along  the  edge  of  the  pine  tops 
to  keep  your  bed  or  carpet  in  its  place, 
leaving  a  bare  space  in  the  center  of  the 
hut,  where  you  make  your  fire.  Two  or 
three  rough  slabs  of  pine,  to  act  as  shelves, 
must  then  be  fixed  into  the  wall,  a  couple 
of  portage-straps,  or  tump-lines  stretched 
across,  on  which  to  hang  your  clothes,  and 
the  habitation  is  complete. 

1  OUGHT,  perhaps,  to  explain  what  a 
portage-strap”  and  a  “portage”  are. 
Many  French  and  Spanish  words  have 
become  incorporated  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  America.  The  Western  cattle¬ 
man,  or  farmer,  speaks  of  his  farm  or 
house  as  his  “ranche,”  calls  the  inclosure 
into  which  he  drives  his  stock  a  “corral,” 
fastens  his  horse  with  a  “lariat,"  digs  an 
“acequia”  to  irrigate  his  land,  gets  lost  in 
the  “chapparal,”  instead  of  the  bush,  and 
uses  commonly  many  other  Spanish  words 
and  expressions.  No  hunter  or  trapper 
talks  of  hiding  anything;  he  “caches”  it, 
and  he  calls  the  place  where  he  has  stowed 
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away  a  little  store  of  powder,  flour,  or 
some  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  a 
“cache.”  The  French  word  “prairie,”  as 
everybody  knows,  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  English  language.  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  who  never  heard  French 
spoken  in  their  lives,  greet  each  other  at 
meeting  and  parting  with  the  salutation 
“bo-jour”  and  “adieu.”  And  so  the  word 
“portage”  has  come  to  be  generally  used 
to  denote  the  piece  of  dry  land  separating 
two  rivers  or  lakes  over  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  canoes  and  baggage  when 
traveling  through  the  country  in  summer. 
Sometimes  it  is  literally  translated  and 
called  a  “carry.” 

Another  French  word,  “traverse,”  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  canoeing,  to  signify  a  large 
unsheltered  piece  of  water  which  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  cross.  A  deeply  laden  birch- 
bark  canoe  will  not  stand  a  great  deal  of 
sea,  and  quite  a  heavy  sea  gets  up  very 


rapidly  on  large  fresh-water  lakes,  so  that 
a  long  “traverse”  is  a  somewhat  formidable 
matter.  You  may  want  to  cross  a  lake,  say 
five  or  six  miles  in  width,  but  of  such  a 
size  that  it  would  take  you  a  couple  of 
days  to  coast  all  round.  That  open  stretch 
of  water  would  be  called  a  “traverse.” 
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The  number  and  length  of  the  portages 
on  any  canoe  route,  and  the  kind  of  trail 
that  leads  over  them,  are  important  mat¬ 
ters  to  consider  in  canoe  traveling.  A 
man,  in  giving  information  about  any  jour¬ 
ney,  will  enter  into  most  minute  particu¬ 
lars  about  them.  He  will  say,  “you  go  up 
such-and-such  a  river,”  and  he  will  tell 
you  all  about  it, — where  there  are  strong 
rapids,  where  it  is  very  shallow,  where 
there  are  deep  still  reaches  in  which  the 
paddle  can  be  used,  and  where  you  must 
pole,  and  so  forth.  Then  he  will  tell  you 
how  you  come  to  some  violent  rapid  or 
fall  that  necessitates  a  “portage,”  and  ex¬ 
plain  exactly  how  to  strike  into  the  eddy, 
and  shove  your  canoe  into  the  bank  at  a 
certain  place,  and  take  her  out  there,  and 
how. long  the  “portage”  is;  whether  the 
trail  is  good  or  bad,  or  no  trail  at  all ;  and 
so  on  with  every  “portage"  on  the  route. 

Carrying  canoes  and  baggage  across  the 
“portage”  is  arduous  work.  A  birch-bark 
canoe  must  be  treated  delicately,  for  it  is 
a  very  fragile  creature.  You  allow  it  to 
ground  very  carefully,  step  out  into  the 
water,  take  out  all  the  bales,  boxes,  pots, 
pans,  bedding,  rifles,  etc.,  and  lift  up  the 
canoe  bodily,  and  turn  her  upside  down 
for  a  few  minutes  to  drain  the  water  out. 
The  Indian  then  turns  her  over,  grasps  the 
middle  thwart  with  both  hands,  and  with 
a  sudden  twist  of  the  wrists  heaves  her 
up  in  the  air,  and  deposits  her  upside  down 
on  his  shoulders,  and  walks  off  with  his 
burden.  An  ordinary-sized  Mic-Mac  or 
Melicite  canoe,  such  as  one  man  can  easily 
carry,  weighs  about  seventy  or  eighty 


six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  pounds. 

THE  impedimenta  are  carried  in  this 
manner :  A  blanket,  doubled  to  a  suit¬ 
able  size,  is  laid  upon  the  ground ; 
you  take  your  portage-strap,  or  tump-line, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  strips  of  webbing  or  some  such 
material,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  a 
length  of  about  two  feet  in  the  center  be¬ 
ing  made  of  a  piece  of  broad,  soft  leather; 
you  lay  your  line  on  the  blanket  so  that 
the  leather  part  projects  and  folds  the 
edges  of  the  blanket  over  either  portion 
of  the  strap.  You  then  pile  up  the  articles 
to  be  carried  in  the  center,  double  the 
blanket  over  them,  and  by  hauling  upon 
the  two  parts  of  the  strap  bring  the  blanket 
together  at  either  side,  so  that  nothing  can 
fall  out.  You  then  cut  a  skewer  of  wood, 
stick  it  through  the  blanket  in  the  center, 
securely  knot  the  strap  at  either  end,  and 
your  pack  is  made.  You  have  a  compact 
bundle,  with  the  leather  portion  of  the 
portage-strap  projecting  like  a  loop,  which 
is  passed  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
the  pack  is  carried  on  the  back  by  means 
of  the  loop  which  passes  across  the  chest. 
If  the  pack  is  very  heavy,  and  the  distance 
long,  it  is  usual  to  make  an  additional 
band  out  of  a  handkerchief  or  something 
of  that  kind,  to  attach  it  to  the  bundle,  and 
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pass  it  across  the  forehead,  so  as  to  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the  chest.  The 
regular  weight  of  a  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  package  is  eighty  pounds ;  but  any 
Indian  or  half-breed  will  carry  double  this 
weight  for  a  considerable  distance  without 
distress.  A  tump-line,  therefore,  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  voyageur’s  outfit  when 
traveling,  and  it  comes  in  handy,  also,  in 
camp  as  a  clothes-line  on  which  to  hang 
one’s  socks  and  moccasins  to  dry. 

A  camp  such  as  that  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  is  the  best  that  can  be  built. 
An  ordinary  camp  is  constructed  in  the 
same  way,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  in  the  form  of  a  square,  it 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  circle,  and  the  poles 
on  which  the  bark  is  laid  are  stuck  into 
the  ground  instead  of  into  low  walls. 
There  is  not  half  so  much  room  in  such 
a  camp  as  in  the  former,  although  the 
amount  of  material  employed  is  in  both 
cases  the  same.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  sleeping  arrangements  cannot  be  very 
luxurious  in  camp.  A  good  bed  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  a  better  bed  than  Nature  has 
provided  in  the  wilderness.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  Providence  had  specially  de¬ 
signed  the  Canada  balsam  fir  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  soft  couch  for  tired 
hunters.  It  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  of  the  coniferous  trees  of  North 
America  in  which  the  leaves  or  spiculae 
lie  perfectly  flat.  The' consequence  of  that 
excellent  arrangement  is,  that  a  bed  made 
of  the  short,  tender  tips  of  the  Canada 
balsam,  spread  evenly  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  foot,  is  one  of  the  softest,  most  elastic, 
snd  most  pleasant  couches  that  can  be  im¬ 
agined  ;  and  as  the  scent  of  the  sap  of  the 
Canada  balsam  is  absolutely  delicious,  it  is 
always  sweet  and  refreshing  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  somewhat  medicinal — which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  many  beds  of  civilization. 

HUNGER  is  a  good  sauce.  A  man 
coming  in  tired  and  hungry  will  find 
more  enjoyment  in  a  piece  of  moose 
meat  and  a  cup  of  tea  than  in  the  most 
luxurious  of  banquets.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  wild 


meats  of  North  America  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  in  flavor  and  delicacy;  nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  better  than  moose  or  cari¬ 
bou,  mountain  sheep  or  antelope.  The 
“moufle,”  or  nose  of  the  moose,  and  his 
marrow-bones  are  dainties  which  would 
be  highly  appreciated  by  accomplished  epi¬ 
cures.  The  meat  is  good,  and  no  better 
method  of  cooking  it  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  than  the  simple  one  of  roasting  it 
before  a  wood  fire  on  a  pointed  stick. 

Simplicity  is  a  great  source  of  comfort, 
and  makes  up  for  many  luxuries ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  comfortable,  than  life  in 
such  a  birch-bark  camp  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe.  In  summer-time,  and  in  the 
fall,  until  the  weather  begins  to  get  a  little 
cold,  a  tent  affords  all  the  shelter  that  the 
sportsman  or  the  tourist  can  require.  But 
when  the  leaves  are  all  fallen,  when  the 
lakes  begin  to  freeze  up,  and  snow  covers 
the  earth,  or  may  be  looked  for  at  any 
moment,  the  nights  become  too  cold  to 
render  dwelling  in  tents  any  longer  desir¬ 
able.  A  tent  can  be  used  in  winter,  and  I 
have  dwelt  in  one  in  extreme  cold,  when 
the  thermometer  went  down  as  low  as  32° 
below  zero.  It  was  rendered  habitable  by 
a  little  stove,  which  made  it  at  the  same 
time  exceedingly  disagreeable.  A  stove 
sufficiently  small  to  be  portable  contained 
only  wood  enough  to  burn  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  so ;  consequently,  some  one 
had  to  sit  up  all  night  to  replenish  it.  Now, 
nobody  could  keep  awake,  and  the  result 
was  that  we  had  to  pass  through  the  un¬ 
pleasant  ordeal  of  alternately  freezing  and 
roasting  during  the  whole  night.  The 
stove  was  of  necessity  composed  of  very 
thin  sheet-iron,  as  lightness  was  an  im¬ 
portant  object,  and  consequently,  when  it 
was  filled  with  good  birch-wood  and  well 
tinder  way,  it  became  red-hot,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  atmosphere  in  the  tent  insup¬ 
portable.  In  about  half  an  hour  or  so  it 
would  cool  down  a  little,  and  one  would 
drop  off  to  sleep,  only  to  wake  in  about 
an  hour’s  time  shivering,  to  find  everything 
frozen  solid  in  the  tent,  and  the  fire  nearly 
out.  Such  a  method  of  passing  the  night 
is  little  calculated  to  insure  sound  sleep. 


In  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  warm  a  tent  from  the  ontside, 
however  large  the  fire  may  be.  It  must  be 
built  at  such  a  distance  that  the  canvas 
cannot  possibly  catch  fire,  and  hence  all 
heat  is  dispersed  long  before  it  can  reach 
and  warm  the  interior  of  the  tent.  It  is 
far  better  to  make  a  “lean-to”  of  the  can¬ 
vas,  build  a  large  fire,  and  sleep  out  in 
the  open.  A  “lean-to”  is  easily  made  and 
scarcely  needs  description.  The  name  ex¬ 
plains  itself.  You  strike  two  poles,  having 
a  fork  at  the  upper  end,  into  the  ground, 
slanting  back  slightly ;  lay  another  fir  pole 
horizontally  between  the  two,  and  resting 
in  the  crotch ;  then  place  numerous  poles 
and  branches  leaning  against  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pole,  and  thus  form  a  frame-work 
which  you  cover  in  as  well  as  you  can  with 
birch-bark,  pine  boughs,  pieces  of  canvas, 
skins,  or  whatever  material  is  most  handy. 
You  build  an  enormous  fire  in  the  front, 
and  the  camp  is  complete.  A  “lean-to” 
must  always  be  constructed  with  reference 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  it  serves  to 
keep  off  the  wind  and  a  certain  amount  of 
snow  and  rain.  In  other  respects  it  is,  as 
the  Irishman  said  of  the  sedan-chair  with 
the  bottom  out,  more  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  thing  than  anything  else.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  you  are  decidedly 
living  an  out-of-doors  life. 

Although  the  scenery  of  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  Canada  cannot  justly  be 
described  as  grand  or  magnificent, 
yet  there  is  a  weird,  melancholy,  desolate 
beauty  about  her  barrens,  a  soft  loveliness 
in  her  lakes  and  forest  glades  in  summer, 
a  gorgeousness  of  color  in  her  autumn 
woods,  and  a  stern,  sad  stateliness  when 
winter  has  draped  them  all  with  snow,  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  land.  I  re¬ 
member,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  left  it 
but  yesterday,  the  beauty  of  the  camp  from 
which  I  made  my  first  successful  expedi¬ 
tion  after  moose  last  calling  season.  I 
had  been  out  several  times  unsuccessfully, 
sometimes  getting  no  answer  at  all;  at 
others,  calling  a  bull  close  up,  but  failing 
to  induce  him  to  show  himself ;  sometimes 
failing  on  account  of  a  breeze  springing 
up,  or  of  the  night  becoming  too  much 
overcast  and  cloudy  to  enable  me  to  see 
him.  My  companions  had  been  equally  un¬ 
fortunate.  We  had  spent  the  best  fortnight 
of  the  season  in  this  way,  and  had  shifted 
our  ground  and  tried  everything  in  vain. 
At  last,  we  decided  on  one  more  attempt, 
broke  camp,  loaded  our  canoes,  and  started. 

We  made  a  journey  of  two  days,  tra¬ 
versing  many  lovely  lakes,  carrying  over 
several  portages,  and  arrived  at  our  des¬ 
tination  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  We  drew  up  our  canoes  at  one  of 
the  prettiest  spots  for  a  camp  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  lay  beside  a  little  sheltered,  se¬ 
cluded  bay  at  the  head  of  a  lovely  lake, 
some  three  or  four  miles  in  length.  The 
shores  near  us  were  clothed  with  a  som¬ 
ber,  dark  mass  of  firs  and  spruce.  Above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  forest  rose  at  in¬ 
tervals  the  ragged,  gaunt  form  of  some 
ancient  and  gigantic  pine  that  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  lumberman  or  had  proved 
unworthy  of  his  ax.  In  front  of  us,  and 
to  the  right,  acting  as  a  breakwater  to  our 
harbor,  lay  a  small  island  covered  with 
hemlock  and  tamarack  trees,  the  latter 
leaning  over  in  various  and  most  graceful 
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angles,  overhanging  the  water  to  such  an 
extent  as  sometimes  to  be  almost  horizon¬ 
tal  with  it.  Slightly  to  the  left  was  a 
shallow  spot  in  the  lake  marked  by  a 
growth  of  rushes,  vividly  green  at  the  top, 
while  the  lower  halves  were  of  a  most 
brilliant  scarlet,  affording  the  precise 
amount  of  warmth  and  bright  coloring 
that  the  picture  required.  It  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  how  everything  seems  to  turn  to 
brilliant  colors  in  the  autumn  in  these 
northern  latitudes.  The  evening  was  per¬ 
fectly  still ;  the  surface  of  the  lake,  un¬ 
broken  by  the  smallest  ripple,  shone  like  a 
mirror  and  reflected  the  coast-line  and 
trees  so  accurately,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  where  water  ended  and  land  began. 

The  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  sport 
are  the  passions  that  lead  men  into  such 
scenes  as  these.  The  lumberman,  the 
salmon-fisher,  and  the  hunter  in  pursuit 
of  large  game,  monopolize  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  these  Canadian  wilds.  The 
moose  (Cervus  Alces)  and  caribou  (Cer- 
vus  rangifer)  are  the  principal  large  game 
to  be  found  in  Canada.  The  moose  is  by 
far  the  biggest  of  all  existing  deer.  He 
attains  a  height  of  quite  eighteen  hands, 
and  weighs  about  twelve  hundred  pounds 
or  more.  The  moose  of  American  is  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  the  elk 
of  Europe,  but  it  attains  a  greater  size. 
The  horns  especially  are  much  finer  than 
those  to  be  found  on  the  elk  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries. 


THE  moose  has  many  advantages  over 
other  deer,  but  it  suffers  also  from 
some  terrible  disadvantages,  which 
make  it  an  easy  prey  to  its  great  and  prin¬ 
cipal  destroyer,  man.  Whereas  among 
most,  if  not  all,  the  members  of  the  deer 
tribe,  the  female  has  but  one  fawn  at  a 
birth,  the  cow-moose  generally  drops  two 
calves — which  is  much  in  favor  of  the  race 
The  moose  is  blessed  with  an  intensely 
acute  sense  of  smell,  with  an  almost  equally 
acute  sense  of  hearing,  and  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  wary  and  difficult  of  approach.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  but  little  fitted  to 
move  in  deep  snow,  owing  to  its  great 
weight.  Unlike  the  caribou,  which  has 
hoofs  specially  adapted  for  deep  snow,  the 
moose’s  feet  are  small,  compared  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  animal.  If,  therefore,  it 
is  once  found  and  started  when  the  snow 
lies  deep  upon  the  ground,  its  destruction 
is  a  matter  of  certainty;  it  breaks  through 
the  snow  to  solid  earth  at  every  step,  be¬ 
comes  speedily  exhausted,  and  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  men  and  dogs. 

Again,  a  large  tract  of  land  is  necessary 
to  supply  food  for  even  one  moose.  In 
summer,  it  feeds  a  good  deal  upon  the 
stems  and  roots  of  water-lilies,  but  its 
staple  food  consists  of  the  tender  shoots 
of  the  moose-wood,  ground-maple,  alder, 
birch,  poplar,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 
It  is  fond  of  ground-hemlock,  and  will 
also  occasionally  browse  upon  the  sapin, 
or  Canada  balsam  fir,  and  even  upon 


spruce,  though  that  is  very  rare,  and 
I  have  known  them  when  hard  pressed  to 
gnaw  bark  off  the  trees. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are 
nearly  “settled  up.”  More  and  more  land 
is  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation 
every  day;  more  and  more  forest  cut  down 
year  by  year ;  and  the  moose-supporting 
portion  of  the  country  is  becoming  very 
limited  in  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moose  is  an  animal  which  could  easily  be 
preserved  if  only  reasonable  laws  could  be 
enforced.  It  adapts  itself  wonderfully  to 
civilization.  A  young  moose  will  become 
as  tame  as  a  domestic  cow  in  a  short  time. 

Moose  become  accustomed  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  noises  of  a  settled  country  with  such 
facility  that  they  may  sometimes  be  found 
feeding  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a 
road.  A  railway  does  not  appear  to  dis¬ 
turb  them  at  all.  I  have  shot  moose  within 
sound  of  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the 
cackling  of  geese  of  a  farm-house,  in 
places  where  the  animals  must  have  been 
constantly  hearing  men  shouting,  dogs 
barking,  and  all  the  noises  of  a  settlement. 
Their  sense  of  hearing  is  developed  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  and  they  appear  to  be 
possessed  of  some  marvelous  power  of 
discriminating  between  innocent  sounds 
and  noises  which  indicate  danger.  On  a 
windy  day,  when  the  forest  is  full  of 
noises — trees  cracking,  branches  snapping, 
and  twigs  breaking, — the  moose  will  take 
(continued  on  page  568) 
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When  I  got  that  wallop  I  dropped  the 
wood  and  prepared  to  face  the  bear. 


might  object  to  us  following  his  bear. 


We  crossed  mountains  which  were  so 
steep  I  couldn’t  go  up  ’em  in  high  gear. 


“NEWT”  GOING  LIGHT  ON  A  BEAR  TRAIL 

NEWTON  NEWKIRK  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCES  ON  A  BEAR 
TRAIL  WITH  A  DISCIPLE  OF  NESSMUK.  A  GO-LIGHT  SPECIALIST 


A  CRISP  November  evening  found 
.  me  sitting  on  a  log  with  my  chin  in 
my  hands  gazing  longingly  out 
across  the  hazy  expanse  of  Lonesome 
Lake  whose  chill  waters  were  gently  lap¬ 
ping  the  rocks  at  my  feet.  On  one  side  of 
me  rested  my  duffel-bag  and  on  the  other 
my  rifle  in  its  case. 

The  log  on  which  I  sat  was  hardwood, 
but  it  felt  pretty  good  to  me  after  my  five- 
mile  hike  over  the  tote-road  from  the 
railroad  junction.  The  duffel-bag  weighed 
only  about  25  pounds  when  I  started,  but 
when  I  finished  that  tramp  it  didn’t  weigh 
an  ounce  less  than  75 !  Besides  there  was 
my  rifle  whose  weight  had  increased  from 
eight  pounds  to  18!  Presently  the  sun  gave 
me  a  pleasant  goodnight  smile  and  bowed 
himself  down  behind  the  skyline  of  rugged 
mountains  across  the  lake.  Then  a  faint 
sundown  breeze  began  to  rattle  the  skele¬ 
ton  leaves  of  the  scrub-oaks  behind  me. 
Already  the  farther  shore  was  lost  in 
shadow.  Fishing  the  note  from  my  pocket 
I  re-read  it  for  the  steenth  time: 

“Dear  Newt — If  you  want  to  bag  a  big 
old  he  black  bear  come  at  once.  It’s  a 
sure  thing — they’re  thicker  than  bees  here 
this  fall.  Leave  the  train  at  Pine  River 
Junction  and  follow  straight  tote-road 
through  to  Lonesome  Lake.  Write  a  few 
days  ahead  and  I’ll  meet  you  with  a  canoe 
at  the  end  of  the  tote  road.  Don’t  fail. 

“Your  old  pal, 

“Hen.” 

“Yeh,  you  durned  ole  peliqan,”  says  I, 
addressin’  Hen  who  wasn’t  present,  “I’m 
here,  but  where  are  you  and  the  canoe?” 
Then  I  nearly  sprained  by  eyesight  rub¬ 
berin’  out  across  the  lake  which  was 
growin’  darker  and  dustier  every  minute. 
The  idea  of  having  to  spend  the  night 
there  on  the  shore  didn’t  appeal  to  me  in 
the  least.  All  the  supper  I  had  was  a  five- 
cent  bar  of  chocolate  I  had  bought  on  the 
train.  I  reflected  that  with  my  hunting- 
knife  I  could  rig  up  a  lean-to  that  would 
at  least  shed  the  dew  and  reflect  the  heat 
of  a  fire.  The  first  thing  then  was  a 
blaze,  so  I  got  busy.  There  is  nothing 
quite  so  cheerful  when  a  poor  guy  is  alone 
in  the  woods  as  a  camp-fire.  Besides  some 
shivery  old  bear  might  wish  to  sit  down 
beside  it  and  warm  his  shins. 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

With  some  birch-bark  kindlings  I  soon 
had  a  smudge  going  and  was  rustling 
some,  bigger  dry  stuff  to  pile  on  it  when 
something  hit  me  an  insulting  wallop 
on  the  back!  It  felt  exactly  like  a 
bear !  Pale  with  anger  I  whirled  in 
my  tracks  to  deal  the  impudent  brute 
a  jolt  on  the  jaw — and  there  stood  Hen 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear !  “Sorry  I’m 
late,  ole  scout,”  says  he,  grippin’  my  hand 
and  shakin’  it  until  my  teeth  rattled,  “but 
I’ve  been  trailin’  a  fool  moose  all  after¬ 
noon  and  got  a  late  start  from  camp. 
Wot’s  wrong  with  you,  Newt? — you  look 
pale?”  “I  always  look  pale  when  I’m 
mad,”  says  I,  “and  it’s  a  durn  good  thing 
for  the  bear  you  didn’t  happen  to  be  that 
you  wasn’t  him,  that’s  all !” 

With  two  paddles  we  pried  our  way 
cross  Lonesome  in  less  than  no  time  and 
were  sitting  down  in  Hen’s  comfy  log 
shack  to  as  swell  a  feast  as  ever  uphol¬ 
stered  a  hungry  man’s  department  of  the 
interior.  I’m  ashamed  to  tell  you  how 
many  helpings  of  deer-steak,  baked-beans, 
biscuits  and  tea  I  got  on  the  outside  of ! 
After  we  had  filled  our  briars  we  lounged 
before  a  cheerful  log  fire  and  talked  bear. 
“Honest,  Newt,”  says  Hen,  “the  woods  is 
full  of  em !  One  farmer  near  the  Junc¬ 
tion  has  lost  18  sheep  by  bears  and  an¬ 
other  on  Pine  River  11.  Pete  Laroux, 
a  trapper  whose  line  is  eight  miles  north, 
has  trapped  seven  bears  so  far  and  he  lost 
an  ole  golwholloper  that  Pete  says  will 
weigh  five  hundred !”  “Will  you  kindly 
tell  me,”  says  I  very  sceptical,  “how  our 
friend  Pete  managed  to  weigh  this  particu¬ 
lar  bear  which  got  away?” 

((  A  W,  there  you  go !”  says  Hen  in 
disgust.  “Lissen  !  this  ole  booster 
that  got  out  of  Pete’s  trap,  left 
two  claws  and  toes  from  his  right  fore¬ 
foot.  Well,  Pete  could  judge  from  them 
claws  and  toes,  couldn’t  he?  Besides,  he 
saw  his  tracks.  Why,  Newt,  hardly  a 
night  passes  I  don’t  hear  bears  pokin’ 
around  the  camp.”  “Huh !”  huhs  I,  glanc¬ 
ing  around  to  see  if  the  door  was  locked; 
“Well,  Hen,  how  many  dozens  of  bears 
have  YOU  killed?”  “Lemme  see?”  says 
Hen,  squintin’  into  the  fire  and  shuttin’  one 
eye  like  a  man  who  is  countin’.  Then  he 


decided  not  to  lie:  “To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Newt,  I  have  only  killed — that  is  to  say  1 
haven’t  just  exactly  what  you  might  call 
killed  any  bears.  You  see  I  haven’t  hunted 
for  ’em  much,  but  I’m  tellin’  you,  ole  man, 
that  black  bears  are  nothin’  but  the  com¬ 
monest  kind  of  vermin  around  here.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  “it  wouldn’t  make  me 
sore  to  find  out  that  black  bears  are  only 
half  so  thick  as  you  say  they  are.  In  fact 
I  wouldn’t  want  ’em  so  numerous  that  I’d 
have  to  step  over  ’em  or  kick  ’em  out  of 
the  way  whenever  I  took  a  stroll  through 
the  woods.  I’m  no  black  bear  hog — all  I 
want  is  one  full  grown  specimen  wearing  a 
well  furred  pelt.”  “Aw,  that’s  easy,”  says 
Hen ;  “you  leave  it  to  me.”  Then  we  cud¬ 
dled  up  in  the  blankets. 

NEXT  morning  there  was  on  the  ground 
what  Hen  and  I  had  prayed  for — 
SNOW!  About  three  inches  of  the 
stuff  had  fallen  during  the  night.  “Great !” 
yelps  Hen;  “now,  Newt,  we  can  foller  their 
feet-writin’  on  the  ground  and  if  we  don’t 
git  enuff  bears  for  a  mess  before  night 
I’ll  never  guess  again.”  With  enough 
breakfast  for  four  ordinary  men  under 
our  belts  we  shouldered  our  rifles  and 
started  with  Hen  in  the  lead.  It  had 
stopped  snowing  and  the  sun  was  breaking 
through,  but  the  air  was  a  sharp  as  a 
razor.  Half  a  mile  from  camp  two  deer 
(apparently  a  buck  and  a  doe)  had  crossed 
the  old  tote-road,  but  we  were  after  bear. 
Woodmice  and  squirrels  had  left  a  record 
of  their  wanderings  on  Nature’s  white 
carpet  while  now  and  then  we  came  upon 
the  delicate  embroidery  woven  by  the  feet 
of  a  grouse  wandering  through  the  birches. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  left  the  tote- 
road  and  started  up  the  south  side  of 
Moose  Mountain  that  Hen,  who  was  a 
few  rods  in  advance,  brought  up  with  a 
jerk  and  began  to  study  something  at  his 
feet.  I  hustled  up  and  found  him  bent 
over  the  tracks  of  a  monster  bear !  They 
stood  out  clear-cut  in  the  snow  crossing 
our  tracks  at  right  angles.  “S-h-h !” 
shush’d  Hen ;  “if  we’d  got  here  an  hour 
sooner  we’d  connected  with  this  gentle¬ 
man!  Not  only  that,  but  I  know  this 
bear.”  “Personal  friend  of  yours?”  I 
whispers.  “Look !”  says  Hen ;  “see  this 
track  of  his  right  forefoot?  Well,  don’t 
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I  don’t  like  to  be  talked  to  as  Hen  talked 
to  me  when  I  am  far  from  home. 


I  wouldn’t  feed  parched-corn  to  a  hen 
unless  I  had  a  grudge  against  her. 


Lifelike  hand-tooled  engraving  of  a 
night  watchman  watching  for  daylight. 


you  see  two  toes  are  missin’?  Newt,  we’ve 
struck  it  rich  ! — this  is  the  bear  that  busted 
out  of  Pete  Laroux’s  trap !” 

With  that  we  began  to  pussy-foot  it 
along  on  the  bear’s  trail.  Fortunately  the 
wind  was  in  our  faces.  The  foxy  old  fel¬ 
low  apparently  didn’t  know  where  he  was 
goin’  and  didn’t  care  how  long  it  took  him 
to  get  there — his  tracks  zig-zagged  up  the 
mountain,  then  down  again ;  once  they 
looped  and  crossed  themselves;  at  another 
point  they  disappeared  under  a  windfall— 
but  came  out  on  the  other  side.  “Wot’s 
he  tryin’  to  do,”  whispers  I  over  Hen’s 
shoulder,  “play  tag  with  himself?”  “Shut 
up,”  hissed  Hen,  “we  may  be  right  on  top 
of  him !”  Then  I  looked  down  to  see  what 
I  was  standin’  on !  Presently  we  came  to 
a  point  where  the  bear  had  burrowed 
under  the  root  of  a  big  spruce— he  had 
made  quite  an  excavation,  then  had  gone 
forward  in  his  zig-zag  way. 

ELL,  that  tells  the  story,”  says 

Hen  sitting  down  on  a  root.  “Not 

to  me,  it  don’t,”  says  I.  “That 
bear,”  says  Hen,  “is  gonna  hibernate.” 
“Well,”  says  I,  “will  that  spoil  his  pelt?” 
“Spoil  his  pelt,  you  durn  fool !”  snaps 
Hen ;  “I  mean  he’s  gonna  den  up — hole 
down  for  the  winter.  That’s  why  he  dug 
this  hole,  but  it  didn’t  suit  him  for  some 
reason — now  he’s  somewhere  ahead  lookin’ 
up  another  snoozin’  nest.  Newt,  that  bear 
is  our  meat!”  “Well,”  says  I,  shouldering 
mv  rifle,  “come  ahead  then  and  let’s  kill 
’im,  so  we  can  git  back  to  camp  in  time 
for  lunch.”  “Naw,  naw,  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand,”  says  Hen  with  a  sigh ;  “we’ll  go 
back  to  camp  right  now,  pack  some  grub, 
lug  along  a  blanket  apiece  and  we’ll  foller 
that  bear  to  the  finish.  Chances  are  we’ll 
find  him  denned  up  and  the  rest  will  be 
easy.  Sometimes,  though,  a  bear  travels  a 
long  ways  before  he  goes  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  but  we’ll  be  prepared  for  that  because 
we’ll  go  light— very  light.”  All  the  way 
back  to  camp  Hen  preached  a  sermon  from 
the  text,  “Going  Light.”  He  said  it  al¬ 
ways  gave  him  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  see 
a  tenderfoot  hunter  luggin’  a  lot  of  sur¬ 
plus  junk  on  a  forced  march  and  that  a 
man  was  no  sport  unless  he  could  give  up 
luxuries  and  live  on  emergency  rations  like 
our  forefathers  and  the  Injuns  used  to  do 
when  they  wfent  in  quest  of  game.  Just 
because  Hen '  had  such  decided  opinions 
about  “Going  Light”  I  said  never  a  word, 
but  I  did  a  lot  of  heavy  thinkin’.  I  ached 
to  make  some  helpful  suggestions  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  take  along,  specially  in 
the  way  of  “eats,”  but  held  my  tongue. 
Hen  took  all  the  responsibility  of  packing 
— in  fact  I  didn’t  see  what  was  in  the  little 
pack-sack  with  shoulder  straps  which  he 


told  me  contained  my  outfit.  This  with  my 
rifle  was  all  I  had  to  carry.  His  equipment 
was  the  same  as  mine. 

AFTER  a  hasty  lunch  we  hit  the  trail 
again  and  in  an  hour’s  fast  hiking 
found  ourselves  at  the  point  where 
Mister  Bear  had  burrowed.  I  yearned  to 
sit  down  and  have  a  chat,  but  when  Hen 
asked  me  if  I  was  tired  I  told  him  I  was 
fresh  as  a  daisy.  It  may  be  sinful  to  lie 
when  you’re  tired,  but  it  sounds  better  than 
the  truth  on  the  trail.  Hen  struck  out  at 
a  hotter  pace  than  ever.  I  tried  to  delay 
him  by  asking  the  names  of  various  trees, 
but  he  told  me  he  was  no  botanist  and  sug¬ 
gested  I  ought  to  save  my  breath  for  the 
mountain  ahead.  When  we  got  to  the  top 
of  it  the  wind  nearly  cut  me  in  two.  Go¬ 
ing  down  the  other  side  was  a  lot  easier — 
it  was  very  steep  and  I  went  down  most  of 
the  way  sitting !  At  the  foot  of  this  grade 
the  bear’s  tracks  entered  a  cedar  swamp — 
and  so  did  ours.  Before  we  emerged  on  the 
other  side  of  that  swamp  I  had  called  that 
bear  names  I  wouldn’t  call  a  rabbit — unless 
I  expected  it  to  fight !  There  was  snow 
down  my  neck  as  far  as  my  shoes — my 
back  was  broken  in  two  places  and  my 
clothes  were  torn  through  to  my  skin ! 
Then  we  started  up  another  mountain ! 

Uf  OOK  here,  Hen,”  gasps  I,  “don’t 
I  j  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
not  to  go  so  fast?  If  we  don’t 
slow  up  we’ll  pass  that  bear  so  fast  we 
won’t  see  im  at  all  and  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  we  can’t  track  ’im  unless 
he’s  ahead  of  us !”  “Aw,  come  on  and 
don’t  be  a  quitter !”  snaps  Hen,  tearing  up 
the  grade — and  I  tore  after  him  as  fast  as 
I  could  tear,  but  I  didn’t  bust  any  speed 
records.  I’m  not  gonna  dwell  on  the  three 
hours  which  followed — it’s  too  painful  and 
wears  me  all  out  to  think  of  it.  Suffice  to 
say  it  was  4  P.  M.  when  we  halted  on  the 
bear’s  track  and  Hen  with  his  belt-axe  be¬ 
gan  to  chop  some  wood.  “You  needn’t 
build  any  fire  for  me,  Hen,”  says  I ;  “I’m 
not  cold — in  fact  I’m  suffused  with  perspi¬ 
ration.”  Hen  paid  no  attention  whatever. 
“Besides,”  I  goes  on,  “I  think  we’d  better 
gobble  a  bite  of  lunch  and  beat  it  back  for 
camp  if  we  expect  to  get  there  before 
it  gets  too  dark  to  find  it.” 

Hen  looked  at  me  with  sagging  jaw — an 
armful  of  wood  slipped  from  his  arms 
and  fell  on  his  feet.  “H — mi**** 

D — !!??***?!?!”  he  yells,  then  goes  on  in 
language  not  fit  to  print :  “Camp  before 
dark!  Well,  I’ll  be  jigger’d!  Right  here 
is  where  we’re  gonna  camp,  y’understand  ! 
Wot  do  you  s’pose  we  brought  blankets 
for  ? — and  grub  enough  for  a  week  ?”  “All- 
right,  allright,”  says  I  meekly,  “it’s  my  mis¬ 


take.  Don’t  get  sore  and  please  take  your 
nose  out  of  my  eye  and  stop  shakin’  your 
fists  behind  my  back !”  Hen  went  on  with 
his  fire  making  while  I  sank  down  on  a 
log.  I  was  so  tired  I  had  to  lean  over  to 
spit !  I  could  tell  I  was  sitting  in  three 
inches  of  snow,  but  I  was  too  tired  to 
move.  Hen  knocked  up  a  rude  lean-to 
facing  the  fire  and  bedded  the  space  under 
it  with  boughs.  By  this  time  the  tea  was 
boiling.  “You’ll  find  your  grub  in  your 
sack,”  says  Hen  beginning  to  open  his. 
With  watering  mouth  I  began  to  haul  out 
the  contents : — first  a  woolen  blanket,  a 
waterproof  match-safe  and  a  cloth  bag 
of  what  felt  to  me  like  unground  coffee. 

“I  guess,”  says  I,  “you  must  put  my  grub 
in  your  bag — there  ain’t  none  here.” 
“Guess  again,”  says  Hen;  “you’re  holdin’ 
your  grub  supply  right  in  your  hands.”  I 
undid  the  string  and  waddye  s’pose  was  in 
that  bag? 

ABOUT  FIVE  POUNDS  OF 
PARCHED  CORN— AND  THAT  WAS 
ALL! 

“Good  Lord,  man,”  I  gasps,  “this  is 
horse-feed !”  “Newt,”  says  Hen  wearily, 
“there  is  more  nutritive  value  in  one  pound 
of  parched  corn  than  in  three  pounds  of 
steak.  Wot  did  Dan’l  Boone  live  on  when 
he  was  in  the  woods  for  weeks  at  a  time? 
Parched  corn!  Wot  did  the  Injuns  live 
on  the  year  round?  Parched  corn!  On 
a  trip  like  this  there  is  nothin’  sticks  to 
a  man’s  ribs  like  parched  corn.  It’s  not 
only  nourishing,  but  delicious.”  “Aw,  hen- 
feed  !”  snarls  I  in  disgust.  “I  hope  Dan 
Boone  and  the  Injuns  choked  on  it!  I 
wouldn’t  give  a  two-inch-thick,  juicy  steak 
right  now  for  a  carload  of  parched  corn !” 
“That’s  up  to  you,”  says  Hen,  eating  his 
parched  corn  out  of  the  hollow  of  his 
hand ;  “if  you  can  find  any  steaks  and 
mushrooms  here,  you’re  welcome  to  ’em.” 

WELL,  what  else  was  there  to  do? 
Nothing!  So  I  made  my  supper  on 
about  a  pound  of  parched  corn  with 
a  pint  of  tea  for  a  chaser.  Then  I  lighted 
my  pipe  and  spent  a  gloomy  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  camp  fire.  About  7  P.  M.  Hen 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket  under  the  lean-to 
and  began  to  snore.  I  followed  suit,  but 
nix  on  the  snore,  or  sleep  either.  That 
was  the  best  ventilated  little  lean-to  I  ever 
slept  in.  It  had  a  southern  exposure  and 
an  icy  northwest  breeze ! — also  other  mod-  • 
ern  accommodations  such  as  running  water 
— the  snow  from  the  roof-branches,  melted 
by  the  fire,  ran  into  my  eyes  and  ears !  I 
shook  so  from  the  cold  that  I  couldn’t 
keep  the  blanket  wrapped  around  me ! 
After  I  figured  that  both  feet  were  frozen 
stiff  up  as  far  as  my  shoulder-blades,  I 
(continued  on  page  550) 
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TIMELY  ADVICE  ON  STOPPING  THE  GAMEST  PROPOSITION  A  DOG 
EVER  POINTED,  TWENTY  GAUGE  GUNS,  POINTER  VS.  SETTER,  ETC. 

BY  JAY  RIPLEY 


<  6 '  I  'HAT  is  really  a  good  looking 
pointer/’  bluntly  asserted  my  in¬ 
evitable  shooting  companion,  Mac. 
But  immediately  this  statement  was  modi¬ 
fied.  “If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
looking  pointer !” 

“Well,  you  are  pretty  well  versed  in  my 
opinion  on  setters !”  I  laughed.  The 
grudging  admission  from  Mac  was  proof 
that  something  in  the  makeup  of  the  new 
pointer  dog  had  caught  his  eye.  The  temp¬ 
tation  for  retort  was  uncontrollable  on 
my  part.  I  felt  it  incumbent  to  be  as  un¬ 
sparing  of  remarks  on  setters  whenever  an 
opportunity  presented  itself.  “Mac,  I’ve 
got  to  admit  something  in  behalf  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  setter;  though  that  big  dog  of  yours 
has  never  shown  himself  as  a  wonder  on 
birds,  for  size  he  wins  the  cup!  If  you 
ever  get  tired  in  the  field,  he  would  be  an 
ideal  mount  to  ride  home.” 

At  once  my  sturdy  companion’s  sneers 
at  pointers  subsided.  He  could  discern  all 
kinds  of  faults  in  the  short  haired  dogs, 
but  when  one  merely  suggested  the  lack 
of  some  potential  in  his  monstrous  tri¬ 
colored  setter,  Jocko,  purple-red  spots 
came  into  his  fat  cheeks.  He  swelled  all 
over  with  indignation,  then  poured  forth 
all  the  venom  he  had  stored  against  point¬ 
ers  on  the  head  of  the  luckless  offender. 

Remembering  all  this  in  no  manner  de¬ 
terred  me  from  annually  inviting  Mac  to 
open  the  quail  season  with  me.  It  would 
have  been  against  my  custom,  family  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  a  host  of  other  things  to  have 
neglected  it — and  had  I  been  so  remiss 
Mac  would  have  been  the  first  to  have  re¬ 
sented  it.  He  would  have  come  anyway. 
Though  for  some  inexplicable  reason  we 
were  always  quarreling  about  dogs,  for 
both  the  season  would  have  been  sadly  de¬ 
ficient  in  something  without  the  company 
of  each  other.  Our  likes  in  guns  were 
similar,  our  shooting  did  not  vary  much, 
and  we  mutually  agreed  that  quails  were 
the  greatest  of  upland  game  birds  and  the 
gamest  proposition  a  dog  ever  pointed. 

FOR  the  time  of  the  year,  the 
first  day  of  November,  in 
the  middle  states,  it  was  a 
very  cold  day.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  on  rag  weed,  sedge, 
and  brier  fields,  but  the  ground 
underfoot  remained  frozen. 

“Gee,  but  this  is  the  best 
opening  day  we  ever  had !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mac,  stamping  his  feet 
and  blowing  his  breath  into  his 
cupped  hands.  “It  has  always 
been  too  warm  for  bird  work.” 

“You  are  sure  right,  old 
tramp,”  I  joined  in  gleefully. 

Master,  the  new,  racy-look- 
ing  black  and  white  pointer, 
cleared  the  rail  fence  in  front 
of  us  apparently  in  a  single 
bound,  and  shot  down  with  all 
speed  for  the  first  swale.  Mac’s 


big  setter,  jocko,  followed.  We  walked 
west,  as  Jocko,  swinging  his  big  bulk  in 
lumbering,  weaving  pace,  cast  out  wide  to 
the  right  across  a  rag  weed  field. 

“Jay,  that  black  and  white  is  pointing 
a  field  sparrow  or  false  pointing  down 
near  the  branch !”  Mac  called  my  atten¬ 
tion.  It  would  never  have  done  for  Mac 
to  admit  that  Master  had  found  the  first 
covey.  That  must  come  later.  His  dog 
was  far  across  the  right  hill. 

“Anyway,”  I  said,  blinking  in  an  effort 
to  restrain  a  smile,  “we’ll  go  to  him !”  I 
was  positive  Mac  was  just  as  anxious  as 
I  to  pull  on  the  first  birds  of  the  year. 

We  stepped  briskly  down  into  the  swale, 
knee-high  with  sedge  and  seed-laden  fox¬ 
tail.  The  black  and  white  was  pointing, 
head  high,  against  windfall  a-quiver.  We 
shoved  our  loads  of  54  ounce  of  8  shot 
and  2^4  drams  of  bulk  smokeless  powder 
into  the  little  twenties. 

“You  ought  to  cure  him  of  false  point¬ 
ing  sparrows,”  remarked  Mac  querulously. 
It  was  his  last,  mild  protest  against  the 
possibility  of  my  dog  pointing  first. 

“No — not  this  time,  Mac.  Do  you  see 
those  vibrant,  distended  nostrils,  and  that 
semi-hypnotic  glare  to  those  eyes?  That’s 
birds — you  can’t  fool  me !” 

WITHOUT  indulging  in  more  words 
we  strode  a  pace  in  advance  of 
Master.  A  big  covey  of  quails 
roared  into  flight.  Mac  made  a  pretty 
double.  I  missed  with  the  first  barrel,  and 
barely  managed  to  knock  down  a  bird  at 
long  range  with  the  left.  Master  found 
my  cripple,  and  later  assisted  Mac  in  re¬ 
trieving  his  lost  birds. 

“Those  birds  took  over  the  ridge  where 
Jocko  is.  We  will  find  him  false  point¬ 
ing  this  time !”  I  said. 

Mac  refused  to  recognize  the  jibe. 

From  the  top  of  the  rise  we  perceived 
Jocko’s  head  above  the  billowing  sedge. 
He  was  seated  on  his  haunches.  He  had 
been  pointing  so  long,  he  had  decided  to 
perform  in  a  facile  way.  He  was  certain 


that  in  this  way  the  birds  would  lay  well 
for  he  was  an  experienced  workman. 

Master  came  up  with  a  rush  and  backed 
instantly,  but  got  just  a  wee  bit  jealous, 
and  crowded  the  old  dog  too  closely,  put¬ 
ting  up  the  birds  just  a  little  bit  before 
we  were  in  range. 

“False  pointing,  nothing!”  Mac  splut¬ 
tered,  fairly  angry  at  Master’s  over¬ 
anxiety.  “If  a  pointer  could  ever  be  made 
to  do  anything  right,  I  never  saw  it!” 

I  had  to  laugh  just  then  as  Mac  began  to 
break  into  a  tirade  on  the  pointer  tribe. 
Master,  vffio  had  never  swerved  from  his 
steadiness  after  the  birds  had  flushed,  sud¬ 
denly  jumped  forward  in  the  sedge,  and 
walked  high-stepping  with  pride  over  to 
Mac  with  a  crippled  bird  in  his  mouth, 
and  dropped  it  at  Mac’s  feet.  My  shooting 
companion  only  grimaced,  but  it  signified : 
“Who  would  have  thought  it  in  a  pointer?” 

BOTH  dogs  worked  splendidly.  The 
next  covey  they  pointed  was  in  an 
abandoned  orchard,  and  Mac  and  I 
missed.  This  was  a  source  of  much 
amusement,  for  when  the  dogs  again 
pointed  them  in  a  dense  thicket  of  sumac, 
where  the  shooting  at  singles  was  actually 
difficult,  we  accomplished  respectable  runs. 
After  this  the  dogs  took  out  in  a  hot  race 
through  a  pasture  of  considerable  acreage, 
here  and  there  studded  with  brief  patches 
of  rag  weed,  but  most  of  it  destitute  of 
cover.  Jocko  widened  his  cast,  then 
roaded,  high-headed.  Presently  a  covey 
flushed  ahead  of  him,  hurtling  to  the  tim¬ 
ber.  Owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
ground  it  was  a  pardonable  flush.  He  con¬ 
tinued  on,  much  rattled  at  his  failure  to 
hold  the  birds. 

Mac  saw  the  old  rascal’s  state  and  bel¬ 
lowed  madly  at  him:  “Steady  boy. 
S-t-e-a-d-y  boy.  Steady!” 

But  the  setter  was  temperamental  just 
then,  and  succumbed  to  his  bad  spell.  He 
galloped  wildly  to  a  small  rise,  again 
pointed,  and  the  birds  as  before  would  not 
lay.  Once  more  Jocko  was  inordinately 
restless,  exhibiting  the  one 
weak  part  in  his  work — inability 
to  hold  birds  in  sparse  cover. 

Then  that  black  and  white 
came  up  at  full  steam;  without 
seeing  the  setter,  he  froze  on 
the  birds.  Again  they  ran.  He 
was  ahead  of  Jocko.  The  setter 
saw,  and  momentarily  settled, 
but  started  again  roading  the 
birds  as  they  continued  to  run. 
The  pointer  immediately  grasped 
the  situation.  He  worked  brisk¬ 
ly  to  the  right  into  a  wide  cir¬ 
cle,  and  just  as  he  had  it  half 
completed,  he  nailed  the  birds 
in  a  crouching  point. 

Jocko,  utterly  bewildered  at 
these  tactics,  ran  around  a  few 
times,  but  finally  backed  the 
youngster  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
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Both  dogs  were  fairly  steady  to  shot. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  some  praise 
from  Mac.  But  he  withheld  any  that 
might  have  struggled  for  expression.  It 
was  too  much  to  believe  that  it  had  so 
occurred,  that  a  pointer  for  once  had  out- 
birded  a  veteran  setter  on  his  own  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  after  his  favorite  bird! 

SO  bare  had  the  balance  of  the  pasture 
become  that  we  turned  south  into 
stubble  and  carelessly  tended  fields. 
On  approaching  the  fence  dividing  it  from 
the  pasture  land,  a  single  flushed  wild 
from  between  both  dogs.  It  was  about  as 
spectacular  kill  of  an  incomer  as  I  had 
ever  the  good  fortune  to  witness.  Mac 
hit  it  within  the  thirty  yard  line,  but  the 
momentum  was  so  great  that  the  bird  was 
carried  at  least  ten  yards  over  his  head 
with  astonishing  velocity. 

“That  was 
a  great  shot, 

M  a  c,”  I 
praised.  “How 
did  you  do 
it  ?  I  simply 
can’t  hit  those 
fast  incom¬ 
ing  birds.” 

“You  mean 
it?”  he  asked 
quickly,  h  i  s 
round  face 
flushing  with 
pleasure  at 
the  achieve¬ 
ment. 

“I  don’t 

usually  ask 
advice  on 
hunting  mat¬ 
ters  unless  I 
want  it,  do 
I?”  I  said 
•peevishly. 

“Oh!  Well, 
get  right  on 
your  bird, 
and  slowly — • 
just  slowly — 
elevate  the 
gun,  and  the 
minute  you 
lose  sight  of 
the  bird  press 
the  trigger. 

It  gets  them 
deader’n  a  door  nail  every  time.  You 
ought  to  try  it  on  ducks — why  you  simply 
can’t  miss  them  that  way !” 

How  much  to  the  point  my  companions 
instructions  were  can  be  judged  when 
later  in  the  day  an  incomer  buzzed  in  at 
me  as  I  was  about  to  cross  a  fence.  I 
held  just  as  the  setter  fancier  had  advised. 

I  must  have  permitted  that  bird  to  get  too 
close.  All  I  beheld  after  the  report  of  the 
gun  was  a  minute  cloud  of  feathers.  The 
search  of  the  ground  revealed  only  a  wing 
and  a  leg,  large  enough  pieces  of  the  bird 
to  prove  that  they  once  were  a  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  a  quail. 

OUT  of  sheer  jealousy  the  setter’s 
work  became  abominable.  Always  in 
fear  that  the  young  dog  would  get 
the  point,  he  crowded  birds  carelessly,  put¬ 
ting  up  many,  which,  had  the  dog  evinced 
no  hesitancy,  would  have  layed  well.  All 


the  time  Master  improved.  After  work¬ 
ing  out  his  wire  edge,  he  maintained  a  fast 
gait  in  the  open,  only  slowing  down  as 
cover  or  the  exigencies  of  scattered  birds 
necessitated.  By  noon  the  pointer  was 
getting  all  the  finds,  and  the  old  dog  was 
indicating  a  disposition  to  chase  rabbits  or 
any  live  thing  he  came  in  contact  with. 

Jocko’s  unseemly  behavior  did  not  please 
Mac — and  his  shooting  certainly  suffered. 
It  was  first  a  verbal  abuse  of  the  old  dog, 
a  reflection  on  the  presence  of  a  pointer 
in  the  field,  blaming  the  shells  and  gun — 
an  old  trick — and  at  last  attributing  his 
poor  shooting  to  a  recent  and  inexplicable 
affliction  of  the  eye. 

None  of  these  explanations  fitted  the 
man  or  the  dog.  Jocko’s  extraordinary 
conduct  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  two 
years  he  had  not  been  hunting  in  company 
of  other  dogs,  and  was  showing  his  jeal¬ 


ous  side;  and  Mac,  giving  all  his  attention 
to  his  setter,  failed  to  center  his  birds  as 
he  had  formerly  done. 

“Mac,  do  you  know,”  I  began  after  some 
of  his  anger  at  his  old  reliable  had  sub¬ 
sided — Mac  stood  nicely  for  my  rebukes, 
especially  when  eating,  and  now  he  was 
attacking  a  great  ham  sandwich,  as  the 
dogs  crunched  contentedly  their  hard  bis¬ 
cuits — “Jocko  is  a  great  deal  like  myself. 
He’s  jealous  of  the  new  dog.  The  pointer 
is  an  extremely  classy  individual,  you  will 
admit.  Jocko  feels  that  you  and  I  are 
slighting  him.  A  dog  with  companions 
daily  in  the  field  seldom  senses  this,  but 
once  I  felt  the  same  way.” 

“Proceed,  Mr.  Philosophical  Quail  Hunt¬ 
er,”  Mac  interjected,  placing  a  very  warm, 
lingering  hand  on  my  shoulder,  “I’ll  stand 
for  anything  now.” 

“Well,  it  was  this  way:  I  formed  quite 
an  affection  for  a  certain  city  friend  of 


mine.  And  though  he  was  a  city  man  I 
think  the  affection  was  reciprocated.  In 
my  wilderness  life  I  continually  pondered 
over  that  friend — what  we  would  do  dur¬ 
ing  our  fall  hunt,  and  many  other  things. 
When  the  shooting  season  came  around 
he  brought  some  friends  with  him.  To 
show  them  the  customary  amenities  of 
sportsmanship  he  had  to  neglect  me.  And, 
though  he  never  became  aware  of  it,  I  had 
a  mighty  huge  case  of  the  sulks,  like  Jocko 
had  this  morning.  I  could  not  behave  up 
to  my  usual  form  !” 

APPARENTLY  oblivious  of  the  end¬ 
ing  of  my  brief  narrative  Mac  fin¬ 
ished  his  lunch.  “Come  here,  Jocko,” 
he  called  in  a  kindly  tone. 

The  ponderous  creature  waving  his 
broad  flag,  came  to  his  master.  He  laid 
his  big  head  in  Mac’s  lap,  where  big  hands 

played  caress¬ 
ingly  with  it. 

“Jocko,  old 
boy,  you  are 
a  trump !”  he 
said.  “Go 
ahead  this 
afternoon  and 
do  your  best.” 
H  is  eyes 
roved  abrupt- 
1  y  to  the 
pointer,  no 
doubt  visual- 
i  z  i  n,  g  his 
m  o  r  n  i  n  g’s 
perform- 
ance.  “For  I 
like  you,  old 
boy,  even  if 
that  brown¬ 
eyed,  black 
and  white, 
short  haired 
fellow’s  got 
you  o  u  t- 
classed.” 

Only  Mac 
will  ever  know 
how  much  it 
hurt  him  to 
say  this.  But 
Jocko  wagged 
his  tail,  look¬ 
ing  askance 
at  the  eager 

.  .  pointer ;  he 

joined  him  the  instant  we  started  for  a 
field  of  corn  that  was  contiguous  to  a  big 
piece  of  brushy  timber  on  our  right. 

‘Of  course  the  pointer’s  got  them 
again !”  announced  Jocko’s  boss. 

^  es;  I  retorted,  “but  see  how  nice  old 
Jocko  is  backing  this  time.” 

Jocko  was  backing  the  young  dog’s  point 
staunchly.  The  birds  flushed,  each  gun 
dropped  one.  The  instant  of  their  flush¬ 
ing  another  covey  flushed  about  thirty 
yards  beyond  them.  The  setter  retrieved 
two  birds,  and  then  dashed  out  to  where 
the  other  birds  had  risen,  pointed,  broke 
in,  and  came  back  to  us  with  a  quail  in  his 
mouth.  The  bird  was  not  quite  dead. 

There  s  only  one  way  to  explain  this 
kill,”  said  my  companion  as  he  offered  me 
the  bird.  “When  you  fired  one  of  the  far 
covey  got  in  line,  and  stopped  a  few  of  the 
number  8  pellets.” 

(continued  on  page  561) 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  GAME  BIRD 

A  MASTER  OF  TURKEY  HUNTING  IN  A  FLORIDA  SWAMP.  WHERE  HUNTERS 
TRAIL  WITH  DOGS  AND  OCCASIONALLY  A  BUNCH  OF  LITTLE  PIGS 

By  OSCEOLA 


THIS  will  be  a  yarn  of  Turkeys  with 
perhaps  some  other  matters  inter¬ 
spersed,  for  it  is  not  often  one  gets 
out  into  our  river  swamps  a-hunting  with¬ 
out  noting  something  of  interest  if  it  be 
only  a  mighty  old  Cypress  tree  or  a  con¬ 
cert  of  melodious  Swamp  Owls. 

The  three  of  us  had  a  half  holiday,  and 
Turkeys  always  seem  to  come  first  in  our 
minds  under  such  conditions.  Fannie  was 
rearing  a  small  family,  but  they  were  now 
old  enough  for  her  to  leave  for  awhile  and 
we  had  her  along.  She  found  us  a  small 
bunch  of  Quail  as  we  went  out  towards 
Boggy  Branch,  but  as  our  time  would  be 
rather  limited  we  did  not  follow  them  up 
very  closely  and  took  only  small  toll. 

The  ground  had  dried  up  considerably 
during  the  preceding  week ;  and  while  the 
branches  were  still  running  a  good  deal  of 
water,  the  open 
woods  were  com¬ 
paratively  dry 
and  traveling  in 
the  wooded  river 
swamp  was  for 
the  most  part 
good,  and  no  dry 
leaves  to  rattle. 

The  continued 
mild  weather  had 
brought  out  the 
buds  on  a  few 
Soft  Maples  in 
sheltered  places 
and  we  found 
blossoms  dropped 
from  some  Pines 
showing  that 
springtime  was 
approaching  even 
though  it  was 

not  yet  quite 
midwinter.  Car¬ 
dinals  chipped 
sharply  from  the 
thicker  cover 
and  up  the 

Branch  high 
overhead  we 
could  hear  the  clear  bold  call  of  a 
“Chicken  Hawk” — Florida  Red-shouldered 
— as  he  circled  about  in  search  of  some 
dainty  for  a  lunch.  These  Hawks  are 

quite  numerous  throughout  our  section, 
their  common  name  a  misnomer  for  the 
most  part,  as  their  food  consists  largely  of 
mice,  rats,  snakes  and  grasshoppers. 

WE  walked  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  by  the  road  and  then  enter¬ 
ing  the  river  swamp  let  Fannie 

range  for  trail  of  the  birds.  We  found 
no  fresh  sign  and  went  on  across  the  open 
road  and  finally  crossed  the  Big  Branch 
and  entered  the  Upper  Swamp  which  had 
been  our  anticipated  goal.  Here  we  had 
for  the  most  part  rather  open  woods,  heavy 
Pine  and  considerable  Live  Oak  and  Sweet 
Gum — Liquid-ambar — back  from  the  river 


with  many  Cabbage  Palmettos  interspersed. 

Now  we  began  to  see  a  few  places  where 
the  birds  had  been  scratching,  but  none 
real  fresh.  We  had  not  spread  out  much 
since  crossing  the  muddy  flat  bordering  the 
Branch  ;  Tom  had  the  center,  Frank  to  his 
left  and  I  was  on  the  right.  Suddenly  we 
saw  Fannie  stop  about  30  yards  in  advance, 
but  she  did  not  come  to  a  stiff  point  and 
I  think  we  all  took  it  for  granted  there  v 
was  probably  a  rabbit  crouched  somewhere 
near.  No  doubt  the  dog  had  not  fairly 
scented  the  game,  and  we  walked  on  not 
thinking  of  a  shot.  The  woods  were  quite 
open  except  for  a  small  bunch  of  some 
grassy  tuff's  and  perhaps  a  clump  of  bushes. 

ALL  of  a  sudden  Tom  tossed  up  his 
gun  and  glancing  ahead  I  saw  a 
Turkey  run  two  or  three  steps  and 


take  wing.  Tom  fired  at  pretty  close 
range ;  I  followed  a  second  or  two  later 
and  Frank  ended  the  volley,  albeit  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  that  one  of  the  other 
twain  fired  two  shots  but  neither  would 
ever  admit  this  to  be  true. 

The  bird  swung  off  to  the  right  through 
the  tree-tops  while  Fannie  rushed  off  and 
then  returned,  not  understanding  the  per¬ 
formance  and  no  doubt  much  disgusted 
with  the  result.  Frank  declared  his  was  a 
long  shot;  Tom  made  out  the  bird  went 
behind  a  tree  as  he  shot  and  if  it  had  only 
stayed  on  the  ground  “a  minute  longer”  he 
would  have  had  it.  He  is  an  awful  pot¬ 
hunter  anyhow  and  we  never  tire  of  de¬ 
riding  him  for  such  unsportsmanlike  acts. 
The  other  member  of  the  missing  trio  tried 
to  think  quickly  of  some  good  excuse,  but 
failing  in  that  declared  all  were  equally 


guilty  and  didn’t  deserve  any  more  shots 
that  day;  the  facts,  of  course,  were  that 
none  thought  of  game  in  such  a  place  so 
close  at  hand  and  in  the  startled  confu¬ 
sion  the  shooting  was  too  hurried  and 
careless.  We  did  not  even  follow  after 
that  bird  and  try  to  find  her  in  a  tree ; 
we  felt  we  had  seen  enough  of  her  and 
that  she  could  go  her  way  without  further 
molestation  for  that  day  at  any  rate. 

Just  why  she  had  tried  to  hide  instead 
of  running  off  we  could  not  determine  to 
our  satisfaction ;  possibly  the  dog  had  in¬ 
tercepted  her  intended  line  of  retreat  and 
we  followed  so  closely  that  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  escape  by  concealment.  Tom 
said  he  saw  only  her  head  and  neck  up 
out  of  the  grass  until  she  sprung  clear 
too  quickly  for  his  sure  (pot)  shot. 

RANK  now 
took  the 
dog  and 
went  up  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  low 
river  bottom 
while  Tom  and 
I  kept  farther 
back  hoping 
Fannie  would 
flush  and  give  us 
a  chance.  We 
saw  nothing 
more  of  Frank 
and  the  dog  un¬ 
til  we  finally 
reached  home 
In  the  course 
of  an  hour  or 
more  we  hunted 
the  higher  parts 
of  the  woods, 
seeing  much 
sign,  a  little  of 
which  was  fresh, 
but  found  no 
birds.  Finally 
getting  over  to- 
wards  the 
Branch  we  set¬ 
tled  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  old  Pine 
and  here  Tom  decided  to  call. 

He  did  not  fancy  the  tone  of  the  bone 
he  first  tried  and  I  passed  him  one 
that  I  carried  “for  luck,”  I  told  him, 
but  he  said  it  was  worse  than  his ; 
both  were  from  the  wings  of  old  gobblers 
and  rather  coarse.  At  intervals  he  sent 
forth  his  most  beseeching  notes,  but  they 
were  in  vain;  it  was  not  his  day. 

The  wind  was  blowing  quite  a  gale  and 
we  knew  the  chances  were  poor  for  any¬ 
thing  hearing  or  coming  our  way.  We 
had  made  no  blind,  but  backed  up  to  the 
bole  of  the  old  tree  with  open  woods  all 
about  us.  Overhead  the  tree-tops  met  in 
close  shade ;  Pine,  Oak,  Palmetto.  Sweet 
Gum,  Ash  and  Persimmon,  with  Cypress 
just  below  us  towards  the  Branch.  Over 
that  way  a  pair  of  big  “Logcock” — Pileated 
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Woodpeckers — were  rolling  their  long 
drawn  out  love  notes,  many  Robins  were 
busily  at  work  in  the  Palmettos  devouring 
the  abundant  crop  of  berries,  while  a 
Phoebe  chipped  plaintively  from  a  bush 
but  a  few  feet  distant. 

I  had  been  keeping  an  exceedingly  close 
watch  all  around  my  quarter  of  the  view, 
the  big  tree-trunk  cutting  off  all  towards 
the  Branch  from  upstream  way,  and 
we  had  concluded  we  might  as  well  be 
moving  soon  when  I  glanced  well  around 
back  of  me  and  about  ioo  yards  off  and 
headed  directly  our  way  came  a  fine  big 
bird.  I  presume  he  saw  me  as  soon  as  or 
before  I  saw  him  as  I  was  entirely  in  the 
open  from  his  viewpoint. 

He  was  a  grand  old  gobbler;  I  could 
see  his  long,  stiff,  bristly  “beard”  pendant 
on  his  breast  swaying  as  he  ran ;  a  fiery 
red  head  and  throat  fairly  gleamed  in  the 
dull  woods  light.  He  veered  as  I  caught 
sight  of  him,  doubtless  having  seen  me 
move,  and  he  started  at  a  good  gait  quar¬ 
tering  us.  I  whispered  to  Tom  as  the  old 
fellow  went  along  and  he  said,  “Shoot, 
shoot  him,”  and  I  let  drive  at  about  80 
yards  as  nearly  as  we  could  step  it  after¬ 
wards.  The  old  fellow  never  wavered, 
and  running  a  few  steps  farther,  he  arose 
from  the  ground  among  some  thicker  un¬ 
derbrush  out  of  shot  and  almost  out  of 
sight  amongst  the  lower  younger  growth 


of  smaller  timber,  and  then  on  up  into  the 
tops  of  the  larger  trees  and  away  off.  The 
last  we  saw  of  him  his  wings  were  set  as 
if  possibly  thinking  of  taking  to  a  perch 
in  one  of  the  big  pines  down  the  Branch 
or  getting  out  of  the  country. 

IT  seemed  to  me  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  up  off  the  ground  and  was 
rather  slow  in  flight  and  I  wondered 
a  good  deal  if  I  had  hit  him  pretty  hard 
in  the  body,  but  I  made  no  claim  of  a  hit, 
knowing  full  well  that  Tom  would  chaff 
me — as  he  did  anyhow  for  the  miss — and 
then  the  bird  was  gone  and  not  even  a 
feather  to  prove  my  marksmanship. 

I  had  felt  pretty  sure  of  my  aim'  when 
I  touched  the  trigger,  but  the  light  was 
dim  under  the  heavy  timber  on  a  cloudy 
day  and  then  sixty  years  or  so  does  make 
a  difference  ! — perhaps — hence  I  kept  quiet 
and  we  followed  along  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Gobbler,  treading  softly  and  hunting  each 
big  pine  and  thick  magnolia  hoping  for 
another  shot.  Up  and  down  the  Branch 
we  searched,  but  finally  had  to  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job.  Then  finding  some  young 
pigs  of  Tom’s  we  followed  them  up  for 
an  hour  or  more,  feeding  them  some  corn 
he  always  carries  on  such  occasions  to 
make  these  wild  foragers  more  gentle  for 
the  final  round-up.  I  made  occasional  side 
trips  for  further  search  after  that  big 


turkey,  for  somehow  I  could  not  quite  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  got  off  whole  and  sound. 

The  growing  dusk  seemed  to  get  darker 
and  we  feared  a  heavy  shower,  so  we  has¬ 
tened  to  get  clear  of  the  timber  before  it 
was  fully  dark.  We  were  now  considerably 
down  the  Branch  from  where  I  had  shot 
at  the  bird,  below  where  we  had  last 
seen  him  and  were  having  some  trouble  to 
cross  the  muddy  bottom  approaching  the 
stream  when  right  out  across  the  bog  and 
stream,  on  a  higher  knoll,  that  old  gobbler 
arose  and  attempted  tq  take  wing. 

Tom  was  leading  but  had  his  gun  up  on 
his  shoulder.  I  was  a  few  yards  behind 
him  and  just  about  to  cross  a  very  treach¬ 
erous  looking  mud  hole  on  the  curving 
root  of  a  Bay  tree.  I  could  never  quite 
decide  whether  I  slipped  off  the  root  or 
never  touched  it,  but  I  shot  as  the  bird 
went  out  of  sight  among  some  bushes  and 
cedar  brush  and  then  found  myself  knee 
deep  in  mire  from  which  I  had  trouble 
enough  to  escape.  Tom  meanwhile  had 
splashed  through  the  creek  and  before  I 
could  cross  had  the  bird  on  high  and  was 
coming  back  with  the  prize. 

I  had  got  that  first  crack  into  him  well 
up  under  the  wing  and  while  not  quite 
done  for  he  could  scarcely  have  survived, 
and  the  wildcats  would  have  found  good 
pickings  before  morning  had  we  not  found 
and  followed  Tom’s  bunch  of  little  pigs. 


THE  STORY  OF  CURLY,  THE  “PATRIDGE”  DOG 

A  TALE  OF  HENRY’S  INTELLIGENT  DOG,  WHOSE  UNUSUAL  METHOD  OF 
HYPNOTIZING  THE  BIRDS  GIVES  TWO  NOVICES  AN  ENLIGHTENING  DAY 

By  JACK  EDWARDS 


WHEN  I  hear  a  person  mention  the 
term  “bird  dog,”  sometimes  I  pic¬ 
ture  to  myself  a  trim-looking 
pointer  or  a  shaggy-coated  setter ;  but  more 
often  I  visualize  a  large  woolly  canine 
quadruped  named  Curly. 

No  doubt  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pointer  and  setter,  which  are  generally 
considered  the  natural  bird  dogs,  are  the 
game  finders  with  which  I  am  the  more 
familiar;  while  Curly,  and  my  day’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  shooting  over  him,  were  unique 
to  me.  Exceptions  to  any  rule  usually 
stand  out  above  those  things  holding  true 
to  formula,  so  this  is  the  reason  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  this  dog  more  often  than  of  any 
other  upon  hearing  the  phrase  “bird  dog.” 

A  few  years  ago  I  gained  my  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  phase  of  partridge  hunting, 
and  coincidentally  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Curly,  a  partridge  specialist.  To  be 
sure,  Curly  wouldn’t  have  had  much  luck 
with  quail  or  chickens  or  some  of  the  other 
birds  that  the  natural  dog  is  employed  to 
find ;  but  when  it  came  to  hypnotizing  par¬ 
tridges,  that  big  curly  dog  resembling  both 
shepherd  and  collie  was  in  his  element. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  a  day  during 
the  second  week  of  our  outing  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Pine  River,  Minnesota,  that  a 
resident  of  the  district,  accompanied  by  his 
dog,  paid  us  a  visit.  Our  camp  at  that  time 
was  located  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Lizzie.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  big  flight  of  ducks  hadn’t  started 


down  yet,  and  the  bass  and  pike  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lakes  weren’t  particularly  inclined  to 
attack  our  lures.  Two  members  of  our 
party  of  four  had  made  plans  to  fish  Lake 
Lizzie  the  following  day;  and  Nifty  and  I 


had  been  debating  the  advisability  of  squan¬ 
dering  another  day  in  the  vain  endeavor  of 
jumping  blue-bills  in  the  nearby  rice-beds, 
or  of  working  the  waters  of  Lake  Horse¬ 
shoe  in  the  equally  futile  attempt  at  killing 
bass.  We  had  just  about  decided  to  re¬ 
ject  both  propositions,  and  to  remain  in 
camp  and  play  several  hours  of  fan-tan, 
when  our  visitor  casually  asked  us  if  we 
had  ever  hunted  “patridges/" 

NIFTY  and  I  both  admitted  that  we 
had  tried  our  hands  at  hunting  par¬ 
tridges  a  few  days  before.  We 
had  a  very  lurid  remembrance  of  the  tramp 
through  the  brush  between  Lake  Lizzie 
and  Jail  Lake,  and  of  the  animated  feath¬ 
ered  projectiles  that  are  so  well  versed  in 
the  science  of  placing  trees  between  them¬ 
selves  and  shooters.  I  have  been  the  active 
owner  of  a  set  of  shotguns  for  several 
years,  and  Nifty  has  interrupted  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  many  a  game  bird  and  clay  target, 
too ;  but  after  a  day’s  pursuit  of  the  par¬ 
tridge,  we  were  ready  to  admit  that  the 
little  bolts  of  winged  lightning  were  too 
sharp  for  us.  We  had  returned  to  camp 
in  the  evening  of  that  enlightening  day 
with  three  partridges,  two  extremely  light 
shell  vests,  and  a  feeling  of  defeat.  Yes, 
we  had  hunted  partridges. 

However,  when  our  guest — let’s  call  him 
Henry — explained  that  his  dog  was  a  “pat- 
ridge  animal,”  and  added  that  he  was 
(continued  on  page  554) 
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MY  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  DUCK  SHOOTING 

SPORTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD  STAND  OUT  IN  BOLD  RELIEF  IN  THE 
PANORAMA  OF  THE  ACTIVE  LIFE  OF  A  VETERAN  DISCIPLE  OF  NIMROD 

By  WIDGEON 


IT  is  a  wild,  tem¬ 
pestuous  win¬ 
ter’s  night,  the 
rain  and  sleet  beat 
furiously  against 
the  windows, 
while  the  house 
quivers  under  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

As  I  sit  in  my 
comfortable  Mor¬ 
ris  chair,  with  the 
reading  lamp  at 
my  elbow,  and  the 
glowing  hickory 
logs  at  my  feet,  T 
think  with  pity  of 
the  sailors  at  sea, 
an.d  the  life 
guards  struggling 
in  the  darkness 
through  the  whirl¬ 
ing  sand  and  spin¬ 
drift  along  the 
Jersey  coast.  This 
thought  of  the 
coast,  what  a 
host  of  pleasant  recollections  it  recalls. 

What  a  blessed  thing  is  memory!  Of  all 
the  many  gifts  of  an  all  wise  and  benefi¬ 
cent  Creator,  the  gift  of  memory  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  most  precious.  One  may 
lose  health,  wealth  and  position ;  be  de¬ 
prived  of  sight  or  the  use  of  limbs ;  the 
infirmities  of  age  may  shut  you  in,  but 
once  having  seen,  once  having  enjoyed, 
the  memory  will  remain  while  life  and 
intellect  lasts  and  can  be  recalled  at  will. 

LOSING  my  eyes,  the  full  panorama  of 
an  active  life  passes  before  my  vision. 
These  pictures  are  indelibly  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the'  film  of  my  mind,  and  as 
I  have  been  a  devoted  disciple  of  Nimrod 
all  my  life,  those  pertaining  to  sports  by 
flood  and  field,  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
As  the  reel  unwinds,  I  see  thrown  upon 
the  screen,  in  all  the  vivid  colors  of  real¬ 
ity,  my  first  trip  to  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Barnegat,  as  a  boy,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  I  see  the  myriads  of  wild  fowl,  the 
dancing  sunlight  on  the  waters,  the  silvery 
whitecaps,  the  decoying  birds  on  curved 
wings  and  the  gorgeous  sunsets.  The  pic¬ 
ture  fades  and  another  appears.  I  see  the 
startled  rabbit  burst  from  the  thicket, 
trailed  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  hounds,  dear 
Mike  and  Pat,  my  pride  and  joy  for  many 
youthful  years.  I  can  hear  their  bell-like 
blended  voices,  bass  and  treble — happy  in¬ 
deed  the  country  boy  who  owns  such  dogs 
as  these.  Again  another  picture,  a  liver 
colored  pointer,  rigid  as  a  statue  cast  in 
bronze,  “Jay”  of  royal  lineage.  I  hear  the 
whirr  of  the  quail,  the  crack  of  the  gun, 
I  see  the  puff  of  feathers  and  the  fault¬ 
less  action  of  the  dog,  as  the  bird  is  re¬ 
trieved  and  placed  in  my  waiting  hand. 
Again  it  is  the  stately  hills  and  broad  val¬ 
leys  of  southern  New  York,  glowing  in  all 


the  gorgeous,  changing  colors  of  autumn. 
I  hear  the  thunderous  roar  of  the  rising 
grouse,  the  twitter  of  the  woodcock,  and 
admire  their  beautifully  colored  plumage 
as  they  come  to  bag.  Again  in  later  years, 
the  broad  rolling  prairies  of  central  Kan¬ 
sas,  where  the  paths  of  the  lately  departed 
buffalo  are  still  plainly  to  be  seen,  with 
the  sun  flowers  growing  ten  feet  high  in 
their  deserted  wallows,  the  vast  flocks  of 
geese  feeding  on  the  wheat  fields,  look¬ 
ing  in  the  distance  like  great  flocks  of 
sheep,  with  the  ever  present  Prairie 
Chicken  to  complete  the  picture.  Again  it 
is  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  I  see  the 
tall  shaft  of  “Hog  Island”  light,  with  the 
little  village  of  Broadwater  clustered  at  its 
foot,  the  fine  grove  of  pines  north  of  it, 
the  cosy  cottage  in  their  shadow,  the  smil¬ 
ing  countenance  of  Captain  Bill  Doughty, 
and  his  good  wife,  the  dining  table  cov¬ 
ered  with  delicious  southern  dishes  that 
shq  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare,  the 
cedar  blinds  on  the  shoals,  the  wonderful 
flocks  of  brant  that  rose  in  clouds  to 
darken  the  sun,  and  I  hear  the  roar  of 
their  wings,  that  sounded  at  a  distance  like 
a  tornado,  or  an  express  train,  all  these 
I  see  and  many  more.  Oh !  glorious  days 
of  long  ago,  gone  never  to  return  except 
in  memories  that  are  fondly  cherished. 

1COME  of  a  family  devoted  to  field 
sports  for  many  generations.  My 
great  grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the 
Continental  Army,  and  a  noted  deer  slayer 
in  his  day,  his  honored  dust  lies  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  at  Warwick,  New 
York.  My  grandfather  was  a  noted  fox 
hunter,  a  friend  of  the  gifted  “Frank  For¬ 
rester”  and  mentioned  by  him  in  his  fox 
hunt  in  “Warwick  Woodlands.”  He  moved 


from  Warwick  to 
New  Jersey  in 
1832  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  large 
farm  near  the 
shore  of  Raritan 
Bay.  He  made 
h  i  s  first  duck 
shooting  trip  to 
Barnegat  Bay 
about  the  year 
1840,  doing  his 
shooting  near 
where  the  grow¬ 
ing  town  of  Bay 
Head  now  stands ; 
this  district  was 
then  known  as 
the  “Ditches,”  and 
many  of  the  older 
people  still  use 
the  name.  At  that 
date,  and  for 
many  years  after, 
there  were  but 
three  houses  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of 
the  bay  and  the  present  town  of  Seaside 
Park,  about  fifteen  miles.  They  were  “Uncle 
Jakey  Herberts”  (now  Mantoloking), 
“Captain  Bill  Chadwicks”  and  “Mammy 
Ortleys,”  truly  a  wild,  lonely  and  desolate 
region,  treasured  by  those  in  the  “know,” 
for  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  isolation 
meant  good  shooting.  The  only  way  of 
reaching  the  shooting  grounds  was  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  old  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad 
to  Toms  River  and  thence  by  sail  boat,  or 
by  driving  overland  through  the  pines  and 
sand  to  the  beach.  The  new  percussion 
gun  had  at  this  time  come  into  general 
use  (superseding  the  flint  lock),  and  won¬ 
derful  bags  of  wild  fowl  were  secured 
under  favorable  conditions. 

My  grandfather  had  three  sons,  two  of 
these,  my  Uncle  William  and  my  father, 
developed  the  family  traits;  they  were  stal¬ 
wart,  resourceful,  adventurous  men,  typical 
Americans  of  their  day.  Uncle  William 
stood  six  feet  six  inches  in  his  stockings 
and  my  father  six  feet  one  inch.  They 
were  crack  shots  and  inseparable  compan¬ 
ions.  In  the  year  1851  and  again  in  1856, 
they  made  a  trip  to  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
enjoyed  the  shooting  there  and  brought 
back  each  time  a  drove  of  horses,  combin¬ 
ing  business  and  pleasure.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  wonderful  feat,  in  those  days 
most  of  the  journey  being  made  on  horse 
back,  through  a  wild  and  thinly  settled 
country,  requiring  both  courage  and  en¬ 
durance.  I  still  have  my  father’s  buckskin 
body  belt,  in  which  he  carried  his  gold  on 
these  memorable  and  dangerous  trips  into 
the  sparsely  settled  western  country. 

About  the  year  1850  these  two  brothers 
chose  Bill  Chadwicks  as  their  shooting 
ground,  and  from  that  date  to  1863  made 
two  trips  each  year,  in  November  and 
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March.  They  had  wonderful  shooting 
during  these  years;  they  killed,  among 
other  large  bags,  on  “Northwest  Point”  in 
one  day’s  shooting,  251  head,  principally 
red  heads  and  broad  bills.  About  the  year 
i860,  Chadwicks  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory  as  a  shooting  resort.  Many  wealthy 
men  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
made  it  their  headquarters  and  the  rivalry 
to  secure  the  best  shooting  points  was  very 
keen.  My  father  and  uncle  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  conditions,  and  in  1863  moved 
their  outfit  to  Ortleys,  where  they  contin¬ 
ued  their  shooting  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  removed  them  from  the  field. 

There  were  many  noted  market  shoot¬ 
ers  in  those  days,  some  of  the  names  I 
still  recall,  the  Lovelands,  the  Hulses, 
John  Ortley,  the  Claytons,  the  Applegates, 
the  Bryants,  the  Wilberts,  and  last  but  not 
least  Bill  Miller,  who  was  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  best  shot  of  them  all.  I 
remember  him  killing  eighteen  black  ducks 
in  twenty  shots  at  singles  and  pairs,  and 
an  entire  flock  of  eight  geese,  with  one 
shot  from  a  single  barrel  four  bore,  this, 
of  course,  being  a  sitting  shot. 

first  duck  shooting  trip  was  made 
in  November,  1865,  as  a  boy  of  thir¬ 
teen  years.  I  had  been  trained  and 
prepared  for  this  trip,  by  my  father,  and 
I  believe  showed  promise  of  being  a  “chip 
from  the  old  block.”  Mrs.  Achsa  or 
“Mammy  Ortley,”  was  the  widow  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Ortley,  who  owned  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  beach  and  meadow  land, 
reaching  from  Chadwicks  on  the  north,  to 
the  old  Cranbury  Inlet  on  the  south.  In  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reopen  this  Inlet, 
Mr.  Ortley  lost  a  comfortable  fortune  for 
his  day  and  generation,  and  left  his  family 
land  poor.  Their  house  had  been  built  in 
Colonial  times  and  must  have  been  at  one 
time  quite  an  attractive  home.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  grove  of  very  large  willow 
trees  and  two  large  silver  maples,  these 
being  the  only  trees  on  “Squan”  beach. 
This  grove  was  a  noted  landmark,  many 
of  the  captains  of  coasting  schooners  in 
•early  days  using  them  in  their  reckoning; 
the  grove  is  gone  now,  except  for  a  gnarled 
stump  or  two  and  the  house  is  in  ruins. 
The  Ortley  family,  when  I  made  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  1865,  consisted  of  Mrs.  Ort¬ 
ley,  then  over  seventy  years  of  age,  one 
daughter,  Lydia,  a  cripple,  and  two  sons, 
Jacob  and  Michael;  one  son,  John,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Josie  Clayton,  had  left 
home,  and  another  daughter  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  Captain  Bill  Miller,  and  their  family, 
occupied  the  south  end  of  the  house. 

These  people  were  very  poor,  but  hos¬ 
pitable.  Everything  in  their  power  was 
ffone  to  make 
us  comfort- 
able,  and  this 
trip  was  the 
beginning  of  a 
friendship,  that 
endured  during 
the  life  of  the 
family. 

The  long 
stretch  of  Ort¬ 
ley  beach  had 
many  noted 
shooting  points 
on  the  bay,  the 
side  points  be- 
“West  Point,” 


“Stooling  Point,”  “Mike’s  Island,”  “Jones’s 
Point”  (now  Wilds  Island),  and  “Pelican 
Point’;  in  stormy  and  windy  weather, 
there  were  many  desirable  inshore  points, 
the  Crab  Pond,  Muskrat  Creek,  “Gabes 
Point,”  Broad  Thoroughfare  and  Pelican 
Thoroughfare. 

West  Point”  in  1865  was  a  very  noted 
shooting  point;  there  were  no  buildings 
where  the  town  of  Lavelette  now  stands, 
and  the  cove  that  comes  to  their  present 
dock  was  known  in  those  days  as  “Nigger 
House  Cove.”  In  heavy  easterly  or  west¬ 
erly  weather,  the  fowl  would  work  up  in 
the  cove  almost  to  the  shore,  and  under 
such  conditions  made  excellent  shooting 
on  West  Point,  and  in  the  “Crab  Pond,” 
but  with  the  building  of  Lavelette,  the 
glory  of  West  Point  departed. 

We  found  the  shooting  conditions  en¬ 
tirely  different  at  Ortleys  from  what  they 
were  at  Chadwicks,  from  Bay  Head  to 
Chadwicks  the  water  is  quite  deep  on  the 
average,  this  seems  to  be  the  natural  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  diving  ducks,  the  can¬ 
vas  backs,  red  heads,  broad  bills,  etc. ; 
from  Chadwicks  to  “Stooling  Point,”  in 
the  center  of  the  bay,  is  a  long  stretch  of 
shoals,  commonly  called  the  “Dry  Flats,” 
this  is  the  home  of  the  geese,  mallards, 
black  ducks,  “smees”  or  pin  tails,  wid¬ 
geons,  etc.  By  changing  our  outfit  of  de¬ 
coys,  we  soon  adapted  ourselves  to  the  new 
conditions,  and  so  passed  many  contented 
years.  In  some  seasons  we  would  have 
glorious  shooting,  in  others  not  so  good, 
depending  on  the  weather  conditions. 

By  changing,  our  base  from  Chadwicks 
to  Ortleys,/  we  secured  the  entire  right  to 
shoot  from  their  points  during  our  stay; 
this  gave  us  plenty  of  shooting  room,  so 
we  added  to  our  party  from  time  to  time, 
until  there  were  eight  of  us,  all  boon  com¬ 
panions,  who  agreed  well  together,  and  all 
fairly  good  shots.  Many  happy  hours  were 
spent  on  the  points,  and  before  the  roaring 
fire,  in  the  open  fireplace,  piled  high  with 
driftwood.  A  member  of  our  party  for 
many  years  was  Mr.  Henry  Wilds  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  a  genial  Scotsman,  whose  breech 
loader  was  the  first  ever  shot  at  Ortleys. 

WITH  the  coming  of  the  breech  loader 
the  shooting  gradually  fell  off,  but 
we  still  made  good  bags,  and  then 
after  a  few  years  came  absolute  disaster, 
in  the  building  of  the  railroad  down  the 
beach.  Mrs.  Ortley  having  died  some 
years  before,  the  property  had  been  di¬ 
vided  under  her  will;  most  of  the  heirs 
now  sold  their  holdings  to  real  estate  pro¬ 
moters.  My  friend  Michael,  who  had  been 


bequeathed  the  homestead  and  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  estate,  held  his  portion  a  few 
years  longer  and  then  sold  for  a  large  sum, 
and  moved  to  Toms  River,  where  lie  died 
a  few  years  later.  In  1881  a  few  of  our 
party,  seeing  our  control  of  the  shooting 
points  about  to  pass  from  us,  bought 
“Stooling  Point”  and  “Mike’s  Island.” 

After  Michael  Ortley’s  departure,  the 
house  was  run  for  a  few  years  by  Jim 
Bryant  and  his  wife,  and  then  came 
that  prince  of  good  fellows,  Peter 
Johnson  and  his  good  wife  Matilda, 
with  their  six  children.  The  coming  of 
the  Johnsons  caused  great  rejoicing  in  our 
party.  Once  more  the  “Clan”  gathered 
around  the  festive  board,  for  be  it  known, 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  once  more  were  happy  days.  To  be 
sure  the  shooting  was  poorer  than  before, 
but  we  were  housed  well,  and  fed  well, 
and  so  for  over  thirty  years,  these  excel¬ 
lent  people  catered  to  our  wants,  until  in¬ 
creasing  years  compelled  them  to  retire  to 
their  little  farm  near  Toms  River. 

One  by  one  the  members  of  our  happy 
company  have  been  cut  down  by  the  “Grim 
Reaper”  until  at  this  writing  in  1917,  of 
the  original  eight,  I  alone  am  left  behind. 

THE  advent  of  the  railroad  brought  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  shooters 
to  the  bay,  until  after  a  few  years 
they  overran  the  country  like  the  locusts  in 
Egypt.  They  dropped  off  the  train  at  every 
station.  They  had  house  boats  in  every 
cove.  The  local  people  called  them 
“Meadow  Gunners”  and  their  decoys  were 
put  out  from  every  sod  bunch;  they  shot 
in  season  and  out,  from  dark  till  daylight, 
until  they  drove  the  ducks  from  all  their 
inshore  feeding  grounds,  to  the  “Dry 
Flats,”  there  alone  they  were  safe,  and 
there  they  stay  to  this  day,  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated.  The  shooting  became  so  poor,  that 
we  came  down  from  habit  and  merely  for 
the  outing,  seldom,  excepting  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals,  getting  any  shooting  worthwhile. 

These  conditions  continued  until  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law,  this  causing  the  abolishment  of  spring 
shooting,  with  the  better  enforcement  of 
the  law,  has  worked  wonders  in  a  very 
few  years.  The  summer  of  1916  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pairs  of  ducks  nesting  in  the 
marshes  of  Barnegat  Bay.  The  past  sea¬ 
son’s  shooting  has  been  the  best  I  have 
enjoyed  in  thirty  years,  and  I  believe  there 
were  more  wild  fowl  in  the  bay,  when  the 
season  closed,  than  there  has  been  at  one 
time  since  the  railroad  has  been  built. 

With  a  loud  snap  the  blazing  logs  at  my 

feet  fall  apart, 


*> 


f* 


and  my  rev¬ 
erie  is  rude¬ 
ly  interrupted. 
As  I  take  the 
tongs  to  place 
them  together 
again,  a  famil¬ 
iar  voice  from 
the  stair  head 
calls,  “Are  you 
going  to  sit 
up  all  night? 
Don’t  you 
know  it  is 
after  eleven 
o’clock  ?” 
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WARNINGS  OF  THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA 

WINDS  AND  TIDES,  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING,  AND 
THE  SUPERSTITION  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  MYSTERIOUS  DEEP 

By  LEONARD  HUL1T,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


THAT  old  timers  by  the  sea  were  ob¬ 
servant  of  all  conditions  of  tides  and 
weather,  and  that  close  watch  was 
kept  on  the  results  of  their  endeavors 
under  the  varying  conditions  is  a  matter  of 
certainty;  for  there  is  a  marked  principle 
of  truth  in  their  old  lyrics  and  doggerels. 
Many  years  spent  in  close  association  with 
the  hardy  toilers  of  the  sea  have  taught 
many  lessons  which  have  been  of  practical 
usefulness,  although  much  superstition 
runs  through  all  their  quaint  sayings  and 
beliefs.  To  many  of  them  even  among 
the  younger  generation  the  “Mermaid”  is 
an  actuality,  always  placed  in  their  minds 
among  distant  islands  where  their  plain¬ 
tive  cries  can  be  heard  and  where  “Mer¬ 
maid”  habits  can  be  observed  on  occasion 
and  under  certain  weather  conditions. 

Certain  it  is  that  “deep  water”  sailors 
delight  in  drawing  the  “long  bow”  when 
relating  incidents  in  their  lives,  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  such  stories  should  find 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  men  and  youths  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  quest  of  its  finny  inhabitants 
Neither  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  unlearn 
such;  as  they  revel  in  the  uncanny  and 
“gran’ther’s”  lore  is  to  them  a  most  pre¬ 
cious  heritage.  Despite  much  which  is  of 
the  most  absurd  character  in  their  beliefs, 
there  is  an  education  which  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  hard  school  of  experi¬ 
ence  which  is  their  lot,  that  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  question  or  ridicule.  “Grey  water 
will  not  give  us  fish”  is  an  old  saying  and 
it  has  been  proven  true  on  so  many  oc¬ 
casions ‘that  it  no  longer  is  regarded  as  a 
myth.  Just  what  causes  this  condition  in 
the  water  is  not  known,  but  every  student 
of  conditions  which  surround  him  knows 
there  are  days  when  all  tidal  waters  run 
“grey.”  This  condition  usually  obtains  at 
very  high  tides,  and  may  be  caused  by 
minute  particles  of  sandy  deposit  held  in 
suspension  by  the  strong  tide  sweep,  thus 
in  some  unknown  manner  causing  the  fish 
to  suspend  their  usual  activities. 

THAT  this  theory  is  strongly  probable 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  con¬ 
dition  rarely  lasts  more  than  two 
tides  and  sometimes  dies  away  on  the  last 
of  the  ebb  of  a  single  tide.  The  “Harvest 
Moon”  tides,  however,  sometimes  give  us 
this  condition  during  their  whole  period. 
This  is  the  full  moon  tides  of  August  and 
if  accompanied  by  easterly  winds  will  give 
the  strongest  of  tides  during  the  full  moon 
phase  and  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  ply 
the  fisherman’s  art  during  that  time. 
“Breeding  water”  is  another  season  of  dis¬ 


»ben  tfje  toinb  is  in  tfje  nortf) 
Jfisfjrrmen  toill  not  go  fortt). 

JUtjen  tlje  toinb  is  from  ttie  cast 
Jfisfjes  tf)cn  toill  bite  tlje  least. 

®Bf)en  tlje  toinb  is  from  tfje  Soutlj. 

3lt  blotos  tfje  bait  in  f isfjes  moutf). 

I8ut  totjen  it  stoings  into  ttjc  toest 
®ben  it  ts  tfjep  bite  tfje  best. 


content  among  the  oldtime  deepwater  fish¬ 
ermen,  and  it  is  not  idle  complaint,  for  at 
this  time  but  little  success  crowns  his  en¬ 
deavors.  This  condition  cannot  be  seen 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  except  when  it 
is  quite  still  and  but  little  wind  blowing. 

Just  why  this  term  should  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  there  is  no  knowing,  neither  is 
there  any  record  of  its  origin;  like  so 
many  other  subjects  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  each 
in  their  turn  making  their  own  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  “phenomena,”  but  in  the  main 
hSlding  sacred  the  sayings  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  “Breeding  water”  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  breaking  up  to  the  surface  of 
a  continuous  stream  of  minute  bubbles, 
myriads  of  them  in  each  cubic  foot  of 
water,  resembling  closely  water  just  at  its 
boiling  stage.  That  these  bubbles  are  gase¬ 
ous  in  character  there  is  no  question,  as 
they  apparently  burst  on  contact  with  the 
air,  and  that  they  are  the  result  of  fer¬ 
mentation  of  vegetable  substances  would 
be  but  reasonable  to  assume,  as  they  are 
generally  to  be  observed  over  muddy  bot¬ 
toms  of  rivers  and  bays,  and  doubtless  the 
same  condition  obtains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  when  the  “phenomenon”  is  ob¬ 
served  there  at  the  surface.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  fish  will  not  feed  during 
these  periods  or  at  least  where  these  con¬ 
ditions  prevail.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
it  many  miles  at  sea  and  the  result  has 
always  been  “no  fish.” 

The  influence  of  tides,  too,  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  fish  activity;  as  is  well 
known,  they  always  lay  or  work  against 
the  current.  In  this  they  have  a  double 
purpose;  one  doubtless  being  that  they  arc 
more  comfortable  in  that  position  as  they 
can  more  readily  retain  their  equilibrium. 
The  other  being  that  their  food  drifting 
with  the  current  is  so*  much  more  readily 
secured.  So,  in  bay  or  river  or  on  the 
beach  front,  the  flood  or  incoming  tide  is 
regarded  as  the  most  opportune. 

S'OMETIMES,  however,  fine  catches 
are  made  during  the  ebb  tide,  which 
may  be  owing  to  some  peculiar  eddy 
which  sets  in  around  a  bar  or  point  of 
flat  and  is  not  in  action  during  the  flood, 
and  so  the  small  crustaceans  and  other 
fish  food  are  brought  to  view  only  at  these 
times,  but  it  can  never  be  accepted  as  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  to  work  by.  Tides  al¬ 
ways  make  from  the  bottom  and  are  surg¬ 
ing  around  the  bars  long  before  the  water 
stops  running  ebb  at  the  surface.  To  the 
“not  closely  observant  man”  fish  will  fre¬ 
quently  begin  striking  while  the  tide  is 
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still  running  ebb  and  at  its  very  lowest 
stage.  This  in  reality  is  not  so,  as  the 
young  tide  at  the  bottom  is  working  out 
food  which  attracts  the  fish,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bottom  waters  are  not  observ¬ 
able  at  the  surface. 

While  it  is  tru<^  that  good  catches  of 
roving  fish  such  as  the  Bluefish  are 
sometimes  made  at  low  water,  still  it  is 
not  the  rule,  as  such  fish  frequently  strike 
their  prey  well  at  sea  and  in  the  pursuit 
rush  them  to  the  beach  no  matter  what 
the  stage  of  the  tide  may  be.  Should  it 
be  low  water  then  the  fisherman  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  hand  will  get  his  fish,  but 
in  no  sense  can  it  be  an  argument  that 
low  water  conduces  to  the  best  result. 

To  fish  from  the  young  of  the  flood, 
through  to  high  water,  and  one  quarter  of 
the  ebb,  then  quit,  is  a  safe  rule  whether  it 
be  on  tidal  streams  or  on  the  beach  front. 
And  he  who  follows  it  through  the  sea¬ 
sons  will  get  the  best  to  be  had. 


That  the  moon  exerts  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  tidal  waters  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  and  that  a  light  moon 
is  always  favorable  to  the  sport  is  ac¬ 
knowledged.  But  a  precept  rife  among 
the  wise  ones  says:  Never  permit  your 
catch  to  be  exposed  directly  to  the  moon’s 
rays  for  any  considerable  time.  That  fish 
will  deteriorate  rapidly  is  well  known’ 
owing  doubtless  to  the  phosphorus  in  the 
flesh  which  takes  on  some  chemical  action 
induced  by  the  strong  rays  of  light.  If 
fishing  from  a  boat  a  locker  should  al¬ 
ways  be  provided  for  the  catch.  If  on  the 
beach  some  covering  should  be  improvised. 

IN  studying  tides  for  inland  fishing  much 
allowance  must  be  made  from  the  tables 
as  printed  in  the  daily  papers.  These 
are  based  on  the  stage  of  the  water  at  the 
bar  in  the  ocean.  While  they  are  accurate 
for  that  point,  still  the  water  will  continue 
to  run  flood  for  at  least  two  hours  after 


high  water  on  the  bar  and  will  run  ebb  at 
least  three  hours  after  low  water  mark. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  close  cal¬ 
culation  of  tidal  streams  along  the  middle 
Atlantic  seaboard,  during  normal  tides. 
Winds,  too,  work  their  influence  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  sea.  Usually  all  surface 
fish,  or,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  free 
swimming  fish,  work  their  way  against  the 
wind ;  that  is,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
the  west,  their  movements  are  toward  the 
west.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious :  As 
the  small  fry  fin  their  way  along  at  the 
surface  influenced  by  the  wind  and  as¬ 
sisted  somewhat  by  it,  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  fish  meet  them  in  their  travels, 
thus,  as  it  were,  having  the  food  blown 
into  their  mouths,  to  their  great  conven¬ 
ience.  Winds  exert  some  unknown  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  bottom  feeding  varieties  also, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  a  southeast  wind 
is  always  productive  of  slim  catches,  and 
(continued  on  page  558) 


A  BASS  BAIT  FOR  LATE  SEASON  FISHING 

THE  CRICKET’S  SHINY  BLACK  COLOR  AND  DUMPY 
BODY  IS  EASILY  SEEN  IN  CLEAR,  DEEP  WATER 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


FALL  lishing  in  Lake  George  is  peculiar. 
It  has  the  distinction  of  being  entirely 
different  from  most  places,  because 
both  bass  and  lake  trout  lie  low  in  very 
deep  water,  to  be  sure,  very  clear,  but  they 
are  not  captured  unless  you  take  them  near 
the  bottom.  This  lake  also  differs  in  that 
certain  bottom  beds  are  void,  while  nearby 
places  are  thick  with  fish. 

1  was  told  by  experts  who  had  tried  it, 
“that  to  make  a  success  while  on  a  short 
trip  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  hire  a  local 
guide  at  four  dollars  a  day.  You  may 
dicker  him  down  to  three,  and  you  may 
not,  but  you  certainly  have  to  buy  his  live 
baits.”  When  I  suggested  artificial  baits 
the  guide  looked  up  into  the  sky  with  a 
sort  of  disdainful,  far-away  sneer.  “Why,” 


says  he,  “I  never  heard  tell — after  thirty 
years’  fishing,  of  a  single  fish  being  caught 
out  of  this  lake  with  your  wooden  plugs 
or  any  other  fish  fraud.  Our  fish  wants 
meat,  the  real  thing,  they  are  smellers, 
they  are.” 

From  these  remarks,  I  concluded  arti¬ 
ficial  imitations  are  not  welcomed  by  guides 
or  fish  and  this  chilly  reception — at  first — 
cooled  my  ardor.  When  I  learned  his  little 
black  frogs  and  half-dead  crawfish  sold  at 
eight  cents  each,  I  could  quite  well  see  the 
stand  he  made  concerning  artificial  baits. 
However,  being  determined  to  make  trials, 
I  declined  his  services  as  guide,  also  his 
baits,  and  set  to  work  finding  out  for  my¬ 
self  the  best  places  to  fish.  They  were 
silent  regarding  any  help  or  assistance  for 
me  to  get  sport. 

The  first  day  or  so,  my  efforts  with  flies, 
minnows  and  other  surface  baits  were  of 


no  avail,  but  I  was  somewhat  consoled  to 
see  they  also  got  no  fish  on  live  bait.  Then 
I  changed  the  method  and  tried  bottom 
fishing,  both  still  and  troll,  and  was  amazed 
to  find  best  luck  in  40  to  60  feet  of  water. 
The  first  bass  (over  two  pounds)  was  cap¬ 
tured  on  an  artificial  helgramite — a  natural 
bait  rarely  used  on  Lake  George.  The  fish 
struck  it  and  missed,  then  followed  on  25 
feet  and  took  it  again  in  grand  style, 
hooked  itself,  and  instantly  rose  above  the 
surface.  Other  fish  were  caught  later  in 
the  day  on  the  artificial  crawfish,  but  the 
best  sport  occurred  in  using  the  cricket. 

THE  cricket  is  a  land  insect,  unused  to 
water,  though  it  swims  at  the  surface 
with  remarkable  ease.  After  being 
impaled  on  the  hook  and  immersed  a  little 
while  it  hangs  limp  on  the  hook.  Just  so 
does  the  grasshopper,  another  land  insect. 
But  the  helgramite,  a  true  water  insect, 
after  being  hooked  and  put  back  in  its  ele¬ 
ment,  kicks  about  and  seems  to  enjoy  life 
all  the  time  you  play  him  till  devoured  by 
the  fish.  Unless  bass  take  the  cricket  right 
away,  you  soon  have  to  replace  it  with  a 
fresh  one,  and  it  is  strange  how  deftly,  and 
often  they  nip  off  the  cricket  from  the 
hook.  I  carefully  made  an  imitation  with 
the  sneck  hook  placed  right  under  the  body 
so  that  if  fish  did  touch  the  bait  they  had 
to  take  the  hook.  I  captured  numerous 
bass  on  it,  both  in  Lake  George  and  the 
quick  running  water  of  the  upper  Dela¬ 
ware.  In  many  respects  I  prefer  the 
cricket  as  a  late  fall  bait  to  the  grasshop¬ 
per — perhaps  because  its  deep  black  color 
and  dumpy  body  is  seen  by  the  fish  more 
easily  in  clear  deep  water  and  shallow  col¬ 
ored  water. 

A  dealer  told  me,  “he  fished  with  crickets 
a  good  deal  and  considered  it  by  far  the 
best  live  bait  for  bass.  The  trouble  is,”  he 
continued,  “that  live  crickets  are  so  small 
till  very  late  fishing,  as  to  be  useless  in  late- 
summer  and  early  fall,  and  no  artificial,  so 
far,  would  induce  fish  to  take  them.”  With 


that  most  anglers  will  agree,  concerning 
the  rubber  fright  now  sold  in  the  shops. 

The  artificial  here  pictured  alongside 
with  an  exact  watercolor  copy  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  living  insect,  will  show 
how  true  the  imitation  is.  The  body  is 
solid  cork,  painted  by  hand  in  black  and 
varnished.  The  hind  legs  are  quills  of 
small  feathers,  legs  of  peacock’s  herl, 
horns  and  tail  wisks  are  pliable  yet  strong 
to  keep  their  place  after  any  rough  usage 
by  the  quarry. 

Attached  to  a  stout  leader  it  can  be 
manipulated  to  float,  skip  along  the  surface, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  weight, 
can  be  made  to  jump  around  any  depth  you 
choose.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arti¬ 
ficial  natural  cricket  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  fish  with  this  most  effective  insect: 
through  a  much  longer  period  than  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  natural  insect;  indeed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  though  not  yet  proved  so,  this  cricket 
will  be  a  perfect  all  round  season  bass  bait. 


I  AM  sure  when  anglers  once  get  expert 
_£  in  the  right  method  to  use  these  sane, 
nature  lures,  exact,  truthful  imitations 
of  natural  insects,  all  the  trials,  worries 
and  vexations  due  to  either  the  capture  or 
purchase  of  natural  insects,  and  keeping 
them  in  fit  condition  for  use,  will  vanish. 
Thus  provided,  the  angler,  along  with  his 
rod,  reel  and  line,  and  a  selection  of  live, 
though  inanimate  insects,  can  go  where  he 
pleases,  start  in  to  fish  without  loss  of  time, 
patience  or  expense. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AUDUBON  SOCIETIES,  FOUNDED  BY  FOREST  AND 
STREAM,  HAVE  SUCCEEDED  IN  PROTECTING  MANY  BIRDS  FROM  EXTERMINATION 

.  By  WALT  F.  McMAHQN 


WHEN  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  entered  the 
field  of  conservation  in  1901  the 
day  of  the  plume-hunter  was  doomed.  For 
years  a  great  army  of  men  had  been  strip¬ 
ping  our  country  of  its  bird-life  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  millinery  trade.  No 
species  was  safe  from  their  guns.  The 
graceful  gulls  and  terns,  the  dainty  hum¬ 
mingbirds  and  the  filthy  carrion-eating 
vultures  alike  were  slaughtered  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  stripped  of  their  feathers  to  be 
used  in  trimming  fashionable  hats. 

The  most  striking  case  of  all  was  the 
killing  of  the  egrets,  the  beautiful  snow 
white  herons  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs.  Two  species  of  these  birds 
were  sought  by  the  hunters.  The  larger, 
at  that  time  called  the  American  Egret, 
stands  about  three  feet  in  height  and  bears 
about  fifty  straight  plumes  about  a  foot  in 
length.  The  Snowy  Egret  is  a  much 
smaller  bird  with  short  fine  plumes  that 
are  slightly  recurved  at  the  tips.  These 
are  known  to  the  millinery  trade  as  “cross 
aigrettes,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
“long  whites.” 

The  plumes,  or  “aigrettes,”  grow  from 
the  backs  of  the  adult  birds  and  are  worn 
only  during  the  breeding  season.  At  this 
time,  when  the  female  is  incubating  the 
eggs  or  brooding  her  young,  her  plumes 
are  in  their  finest  condition.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  each  bunch  of  aigrettes  worn  on  a 
woman's  hat  probably  means  that  a  mother 
egret  has  been  murdered  and  her  three  or 
four  baby  herons  have  been  left  to  starve 
to  death  in  the  nest.  The  aigrettes  which 
were  at  one  time  worn  extensively  have  well 
been  named  “The  White  Badge  of  Cruelty.” 


THE  destruction  of  these  splendid  birds 
was  at¬ 
tended  by 
the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  cruelty 
and  caused 
much  horrible 
misery  and  suf- 
f  e  r  i  n  g.  The 
plume  -  hunters 
visited  the 
nesting  -  colo¬ 
nies,  or  “ropk- 
eries,”  and  shot 
the  birds  as 
they  flew  to 
and  from  their 
feeding- 
grounds,  bring¬ 
ing  food  for 
their  young. 

The  patch  of 
skin  producing 
the  long  plumes 
was  stripped 
from  the  bird’s 
back  entire  and 
after  being 


cured  and  the  bloodstains  washed  off  the 
“scalp”  was  ready  for  shipment.  Of 
course,  the  class  of  men  and  boys  engaged 


ters  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  again 
routed  and  put  out  of  business  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Anti-plumage  Law,  also  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Audubon  Societies.  By  co¬ 
operating  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  and  with  various 
State  societies  similar  regulations  have 
been  fought  to  a  successful  finish  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Louisiana,  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington. 


BY  continually  fighting,  the  greater  part 
of  this  traffic  has  been  stamped  out. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  problem 
is  solved,  however.  It  is  only  the  Audu¬ 
bon  warden,  living  alone  in  the  steaming 
swamps  and  faithfully  guarding  the  few 
remaining  birds  left  under  his  care,  that 
prevents  a  score  of  poachers  from  sneak¬ 
ing  in  and  “shooting  out  the  rookery.”  It 
is  only  by  his  loyal  vigilance  that  the 
egrets  are  able  to  survive  a  single  breed¬ 
ing  season.  The  lure  of  the  prices  offered 
for  the  feathers  of  the  unfortunate  birds 
is  too  attractive  to  be  given  up  easily.  A 
single  scalp  containing  about  fifty  plumes 
sells  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  raid  on  a  breeding  colony  probably 
would  net  the  poachers  a  profit  of  about 
five  thousand  dollars.  With  such  a  re¬ 
ward  in  sight  they  were  willing  to  take 
their  chances  in  breaking  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  for  the  protection  of  the  egrets. 
Their  defiance  of  law  and  order  has 
reached  a  much  more  serious  degree — 
two  Audubon  wardens  have  been  killed  by 
the  poachers  while  defending  their  reser¬ 
vations  ;  others  have  been  wounded,  and 
hardly  a  summer  passes  without  a  revival 
of  the  feud  in  some  of  the  colonies. 

Realizing  the  great  danger  of  losing 

what  few  birds 
remained,  the 
Association  has 
secured  control 
of  about  thirty 
nesting  -  sites 
for  the  purpose 
of  establishing 
reserva- 
tions.  Twenty 
wardens  have 
been  posted  to 
patrol  these 
colonies  —  all 
keen,  able  men 
who  know 
their  business 
thoroughly  and 
who  take  pride 
in  their  work. 
As  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the 
amount  of  time 
and  labor  and 
energy  put  into 
this  branch  of 
conservation  we 


in  such  cold-blooded  slaughter  could  not 
be  expected  to  show  much  mercy  or  pity 
for  their  victims.  They  have  been  known 
to  prop  up  wounded  birds  on  the  marsh  to 
decoy  their  companions  to  a  similar  fate. 

Such  were  the  sickening  conditions  to 
be  faced  in  fighting  this  brutal  business. 
In  1910  the  Audubon  Societies  drove  the 
feather-dealers  out  of  New  York.  Whole¬ 
sale  milliners  then  moved  their  headquar¬ 
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can  now  mention,  with  considerable  satis¬ 
faction,  that  thexe  are  now  breeding  colo¬ 
nies  of  egrets  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Geor¬ 
gia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
one  small  group  in  Missouri.  At  present 
the  Audubon  office  is  guarding  every  breed¬ 
ing  colony  of  egrets  of  which  it  knows, 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  on  Avery 
Island,  Louisiana,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Mcllhenny,  a  member  of  the 
Association,  whose  pioneer  efforts  in  the 
cause  can  not  be  appreciated  too  highly. 

THE  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  appreciating  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  birds  and 
the  need  of  their  more  adequate 
protection,  has  established  a  large 
number  of  National  Bird  Reser¬ 
vations, — “for  the  use  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  a  pre¬ 
serve  and  breeding-ground  for 
native  birds.”  The  first  of  these 
was  Pelican  Island,  on  Indian 
River,  Florida.  This  famous  col¬ 
ony  of  brown  pelicans  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  irresponsible  tourists  and 
local  feather-hunters  who  shot 
enormous  numbers  of  the  great 
birds.  This  island  was  set  aside 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  March, 

1903.  Other  reservations  have 
followed  in  quick  succession,  se¬ 
curing  the  safety  of  millions  of 
birds  on  their  nesting-grounds 
during  the  breeding-season.  These 
preserves  protect  not  only  the 
birds  of  our  colonies  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  but 
reach  also  to  the  extensive  breed¬ 
ing-grounds  of  the  ducks  and 
geese  in  the  great  north-west. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  the  Klamath 
Lake  Reservation,  on  the  border 


of  Oregon  and  California.  This  is  a 
stretch  of  marsh  and  swamp-land  about 
fifteen  miles  long.  The  shallow  lake  and 
the  extensive  growth  of  tides  offer  an  ideal 
breeding-ground  for  ducks,  geese,  grebes, 
pelicans,  cormorants,  gulls,  terns,  herons, 
and  many  species  of  shore-birds.  The 
names  of  William  L.  Finley,  Field  Agent 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  and  his  associate,  Herman  T. 
Bohlman,  will  ever  be  connected  with  this 
reservation  as  it  is  one  of  the  many  monu¬ 


ments  to  their  ability  and  en¬ 
ergy.  They  not  only  worked  to 
save  this  area  as  a  breeding- 
ground  for  water-fowl  but  they 
were  equally  active  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  national  reser¬ 
vations  at  Lake  Malheur  in 
Oregon,  Clear  Lake  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  several  other  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  places  in  the 
north-west.  The  three  refuges 
mentioned  are  all  great  breed¬ 
ing  places  for  many  kinds  of 
ducks  and  geese,  as  well  as 
other  species  of  water-fowl  and 
waders.  Mr.  Finley  reported 
the  following  after  visiting  the 
Lake  Malheur  region  in  1908, 
just  before  the  reservation  was 
established 

“.  .  .  This  region,  beyond 

question,  is  the  most  promising 
of  the  known  fields  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  preservation  of 
water-fowl  and  several  other 
birds,  that  exist  in  the  United 
States.  The  water  surface  in 
the  proposed  reservation  covers 
an  area  of  about  120  square 
miles.  Many  thousands  of 
water-  and  shore-birds  breed 
annually,  and  countless  other 
thousands,  including  swans,  use 
the  lakes  as  resting-  and  feed¬ 
ing-places  during  the  spring 
and  fall  migrations.  Among  the  breeding 
birds  are  Canada  geese,  of  which  over  a 
thousand  young  birds  were  counted  within 
the  distance  of  one  mile  along  the  shore, 
many  species  of  ducks,  ring-billed,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  other  gulls,  white  pelicans, 
Farallone  cormorants,  Caspian,  black  and 
Forster’s  terns,  eared  grebe,  white-faced 
glossy  ibis,  great  blue  and  night  herons, 
coot,  and  many  smaller  shore  birds.  Many 
large  colonies  of  the  species  named  were 
(continued  on  page  560) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 

WILL  BE  TO  STUDIOUSLY  PROMOTE  A  HEALTHFUL  IN- 
TEREST  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION,  AND  TO  CULTIVATE 
A  REFINED  TASTE  FOR  NATURAL  OBJECTS.  Aug.  14,  1873 


WHY  NOT  EAT  MORE  FISH 

T  is  important  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  country  be  aroused  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a 
war  not  to  be  lightly  taken,  for  it  will  require  all  of 
our  energy  and  many  sacrifices  to  bring  it  to  a  success¬ 
ful  end.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  bear  arms,  but  the  man 
in  the  field  should  know  that  those  in  the  homes  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  conserve  our  resources,  without 
which  the  fight  cannot  be  carried  on. 

The  world-wide  food  crisis  is  at  this  Nation’s  door. 
The  harvest  of  the  stockman  and  the  farmer  must  al¬ 
ways  be  remote ;  they  require  time  and  care  and  effort. 
The  harvest  of  the  sea  is  ready  at  the  hand  of  man.  All 
it  needs  is  to  be  taken.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  20  pounds  per  head  is  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion.  In  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  consumption 
is  nearly  four  times  greater.'  Why  not  here? 

Eat  more  fish,  urge  others  to  do  so,  and  impress  your 
representative  in  your  legislature  and  at  YVashington 
with  the  importance  of  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
fish  and  game  commissions  to  increase  the  supply. 

RAIDING  THE  RIVERS 

HE  special  correspondent  of  the  United  Press  of 
America,  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  relates  how  the 
Germans,  before  evacuating  those  portions  of 
France  from  which  they  were  recently  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat,  made  a  systematic  raid  on  the  fish  of  the  canals 
and  rivers.  It  shows  clearly  the  value  attached  by  them 
to  fresh  water  fish. 

“Whilst  this  latest  barbarity  might  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  critical  food  situation  of  the  Germans,  there 
is  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  sole  motive.  The  task 
of  leaving  the  French  rivers  and  canals  fishless  is  being 
pursued  with  the  same  systematic  thoroughness  and  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  which  characterized  the  efforts  of  the 
Germans  preceding  their  retreat  last  March  to  leave 
behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness,  in  which  the  French 
might  not  find  either  a  mouthful  of  food  or  an  ounce  of 
material  that  would  be  of  service  to  them. 
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“The  discovery  that  the  numerous  rivers  and  canals 
of  the  district  evacuated  by  the  Germans  had  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  the  ground  was  only  made  when  the 
French  recently  undertook  the  task  of  rendering  these 
waterways  navigable  after  the  German  destruction  of 
bridges,  locks,  embankments,  and  barges.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  draining  dry  many  of  the  canals  and  portions  of 
river  beds  rendered  unusuable  by  the  Germans  has 
brought  to  light  numerous  fish  traps,  seines,  barriers, 
and  other  appliances  used  by  the  Germans  in  order  to 
catch  absolutely  every  fish. 

“Frequently  the  canals  and  rivers  were  divided  up 
into  sections,  with  barriers  across  each  end  in  order  to 
render  impossible  the  escape  of  a  single  fish.  Evidence 
has  also  been  found  of  the  use  of  explosive  for  stunning 
the  fish  and  bringing  them  to  the  surface,  where  they 
were  raked  in  with  hand-nets.” 

Mr.  Wood  adds  that  before  the  German  invasion 
the  canals,  rivers,  and  waterways  had  been  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  fish  productiveness  by  stocking  and 
preservation. 

The  Germans  having  evidently  aimed  at  securing  for 
their  immediate  use  all  the  fish  food  available,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendering  it  certain  that  it  would  be  some 
time  before  the  waters  would  recover. 


FARMER  AND  SPORTSMAN 

HE  pamphlet  published  quarterly  by  the  Board  of 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  of  California, 
contains  much  interesting  material,  and  should 
have  a  wide  circulation  outside  the  state.  The  articles 
deal  chiefly  with  local  topics,  but  some  of  them  have 
a  broader  interest. 

In  a  recent  number  two  quotations  are  given  setting 
forth  the  case  of  the  sportsman  and  the  case  of  the 
farmer.  One  writer  tells  how  the  sportsman  works 
hard  to  save  the  game  and  how  much  good  he  has  done, 
and  the  other  writer  shows  how  hard  the  farmer  works 
in  trying  to  get  a  little  shooting,  and  how  the  sports¬ 
man  really  gets  it  all.  The  two  accounts  are  printed  no 
doubt  to  show  how  narrow  and  how  prejudiced  some 
farmers  and  some  sportsmen  are. 

Efforts  to  set  against  one  another  the  land  owner  and 
those  persons  who  wish  to  pass  over  his  land  in  search 
of  game  and  fish,  are  unfortunate  and  quite  unreason¬ 
able.  These  are  not  two  classes  of  society  and  there  is 
no  antagonism  between  them.  To  talk  of  their  inter¬ 
ests  as  being  opposed  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  talk 
of  the  opposing  interests  of  smokers  and  automobilists. 
Many  farmers  are  sportsmen,  and  many  sportsmen 
farmers,  and  these  do  more  or  less  shooting  and  fishing 
over  lands  belonging  to  others.  The  interest  of  land 
owner  and  sportsman  alike  is  to  conserve  and  increase 
the  stock  of  game. 

While  the  real  sportsman  as  a  rule  is  a  fine  fellow, 
who  tries  to  deal  fairly  and  even  liberally  by  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  there  are  some  people  fond  of  shooting — who  carry 
rods  or  guns  about  with  them  and  call  themselves 
sportsmen — who  are  extraordinarily  selfish  and  seem 
absolutely  regardless  of  the  wishes  and  even  the  rights 
of  others.  People  of  this  kind  who  trespass  on  the 
farmer’s  land  are  likely  to  pull  down  his  fences,  leave 
his  gates  open  and  even  shoot  his  livestock,  and  by 
doing  all  this  make  the  word  sportsman  a  by-word  and 
a  hissing  in  certain  communities.  These  men  should 
be  reached  and  should  be  educated,  but  unfortunatelv 
a  large  proportion  of  them  never  read. 

There  are  some  people  also  who  make  a  hunting  or 
fishing  excursion  a  mere  excuse  for  riotous,  not  to  say 
lawless,  activities,  and  devote  a  gunning  trip  to  getting 
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diunk  and  do  not  shoot  at  all.  These  also  bring  the 
terms  gunner  and  angler  into  disrepute. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  farmers  have,  first  or  last, 
met  with  quiet,  civil,  decent  people,  carrying  guns  or 
rods,,  who,  before  they  adventure  on  the  land  asked 
permission  to  fish  or  shoot,  and  after  receiving  it, 
sometimes  left  two  or  three  fish  or  a  pair  of  birds  at 
the  house,  as  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  this  per¬ 
mission,  or  at  least  spoke  a  pleasant  word  of  thanks 
as  they  passed. 

Human  nature  is  frail  enough,  and  we  are  many  of 
us  likely  to  think  first  of  what  it  is  that  we  want,  rath¬ 
er  than  what  other  people  may  wish.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  push  others  out  of  our  way  and  to  elbow  our¬ 
selves  to  the  front.  The  true  sportsman  will  try  to 
think  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself;  he  will  have 
sufficient  self-control  to  be  willing  to  go  out  of  his 
way  a  little  to  be  civil  to  his  neighbors,  and  he  is  likely 
to  ask  permission  of  the  owner  when  he  desires  to 
shoot  or  fish  on  a  stranger’s  land.  He  knows  that  he 
is  receiving  a  favor,  and  his  self-respect  demands  that 
he  acknowledge  this,  if  the  opportunity  occurs. 

There  will  be  no  conflict  between  sportsman  and  land 
owner  if  each  treats  the  other  as  he  himself  would  wish 
to  be  treated.. 


GOPHER  CLUB  PHEASANTS 

HE  big  event  of  the  seventh  annual  outing  of  the 
Gopher  Campfire  club,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
entertaining  the  Minnesota  Game  Protective 
league  as  guests,  was  the  releasing  of  one  hundred  ring- 
neck  Chinese  pheasants  which  were  sent  to  Belle  lake 
by  State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  Carlos  Avery. 
These  birds  were  hatched  with  2,000  others  at  the  state 
game  farm  on  Big  Island,  Lake  Minnetonka.  It  is 
hoped  these  birds  will  find  homes  and  nesting  places  in 
the  woodlands  about  Belle  lake. 


CALIFORNIA  ANTELOPE 

WENTY  years  ago,  antelope  were  quite  abundant 
in  certain  places  in  Northern  California,  one  of 
these  being  in  the  northern  part  of  Lassen 
County.  For  several  years,  however,  none  have  been 
seen  there,  though  there  are  a  few  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cady  saw  an  antelope  at  Coon  Camp  Flat  and  saw  also 
the  tracks  of  two  others. 

The  antelope,  unique  among  living  mammals,  seems 
fated  to  disappear.  Efforts  made  at  protection  in  cer¬ 
tain  reservations  and  on  private  property  may  delay  the 
extinction  of  the  species  a  little,  but  unless  hunters  gen¬ 
erally  can  be  induced  to  unite  for  its  protection,  and 
unless  the  various  states  which  have  enacted  protective 
measures  shall  energetically  do  their  part  to  enforce  the 
law,  there  is  slight  hope  of  saving  the  species. 

SHOOTING  PERMITTED  IN  FRANCE 

HOOTING  game  in  France  has  not  been  permitted 
since  the  war  started,  the  idea  of  men  enjoying 
themselves  with  sport  whilst  others  were  fighting 
having  an  unpleasant  flavor.  Licences  for  shooting  will, 
however,  be  issued  this  year  after  the  crops  have  been 
gathered,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  having  been  in¬ 
fluenced  to  take  this  step  on  pressure  from  the  farmers, 
who  have  complained  that,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of 
shooting,  their  crops  have  been  devoured  by  game  and 
vermin.  According  to  the  new  regulations  there  will 
be  a  longer  open  season  for  the  game  that  is  particular¬ 
ly  destructive  to  crops.  Soldiers  who  have  possession 
of  passes  may  shoot  without  game  licences. 


SPARE  THE  DOES 

HE  open  season  for  deer  is  now  at  hand  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  15  States  the  law 
allows  both  bucks  and  does  to  be  killed.  In  the 
other  States  does  are  protected  at  all  seasons.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly 
urges  that  these  15  States  should  make  1917  a  close 
season  on  does.  It  points  out  that  about  10,000,000 
pounds  of  venison  arq  produced  in  a  year. 

Since  the  does  as  a  rule  average  less  in  weight  than 
bucks  of  the  same  age,  killing  a  doe  instead  of  a  buck 
usually  means  considerably  less  meat.  Furthermore, 
the  department  points  out  that  the  supply  of  deer  will 
not  increase  if  the  breeding  stock  is  killed  off.  The 
rapidity  with  which  deer  increase  when  does  are  pro¬ 
tected  is  shown  by  the  experience  in  Vermont,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  other  States,  and  a  doe  spared  this  fall 
means  one  more  fawn  as  well  as  one  more  doe  next 
spring. 

Several  recommendations  are  made  by  the  department 
as  follows : 

Do  not  kill  a  spike  buck  or  doe  when  you  can  obtain 
a  full-grown  buck. 

Do  not  kill  deer  when  weather  conditions  or  difficul¬ 
ties  of  transportation  prevent  saving  the  meat. 

Save  every  pound  of  meat. 

Save  the  skin  and  the  head  also  if  the  antlers  are  in 
good  condition. 

Do  not  shoot  deer  at  night,  or  in  the  water,  or  unless 
you  can  clearly  see  that  the  animal  aimed  at  is  a  full- 
grown  buck.  Failure  to  observe  this  rule  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  a  violation  of  the  game  laws  and  often  in  the 
loss  of  human  life. 


BOY  SCOUT  PROTECTIONISTS 

N  certain  parts  of  Oregon  and  California,  as  in  other 
places  all  over  the  country,  the  Boy  Scouts  are  tak¬ 
ing  much  interest  in  game  protection.  They  are 
reporting  various  abuses  to  Game  Commissioners  and 
Game  V  ardens,  and  in  Oregon  a  plan  is  on  foot  to  ap¬ 
point  a  certain  number  of  them  as  Game  Wardens.  This 
is  an  excellent  plan,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  The 
boy  is  interested  in  everything  that  goes  on,  is  active, 
energetic  and  pushing.  If  he  can  be  made  to  see  that 
game  protection,  and  conservation  generally,  is  a  good 
thing,  he  will  become  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  will 
give  his  best  efforts  to  the  work.  So  after  a  time  he 
may  accomplish  great  things.  Moreover,  a  boy  started 
in  the  right  direction  is  likely,  as  he  grows  older,  to 
recognize  more  and  more  clearly  the  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  protection  of  birds,  animals  and  plants. 
He  will  study  these  forms  of  life,  learn  about  them,  and 
may  become  for  his  whole  life  a  sturdy  worker  in  be¬ 
half  of  these  good  objects.  Boys  so  trained  will  not 
only  do  excellent  work  for  the  present,  but  they  will 
learn  to  be  all  through  their  lives  good  sportsmen  and 
useful  members  of  the  community. 


MR.  MARSTON  ON  DYNAMITERS 

HE  Fishing  Gazette  received  this  query  from  a 
reader:  “Please  advise  me  how  to  dynamite  a 
stream.”  The  distinguished  editor,  Mr.  Marston, 
is  said  to  have  sent  the  following  advice:  “Four  sticks 
of  dynamite  are  sufficient.  Tie  them  securely  around 
your  neck,  attach  fuse,  light  it,  and  run  as  fast  as  you 
can  away  from  the  water  to  avoid  injuring  the  other 
snakes  and  reptiles.” 
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MOUNTING  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  TROPHIES 


SUCCESS  IN  PRESERVING  INTACT  THE  DELICATE  COLOR  PATTERNS  OF 
BIRD  SKINS  IS  A  MATTER  OF  PATIENCE,  PERSEVERANCE,  AND  PRACTICE 

By  ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 
Taxidermist  for  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.  C.)  Museum 


THE  sportsman  or  amateur  naturalist 
who  wishes  to  preserve  or  mount  his 
game  birds  or  other  specimens  is  the 
type  of  hunter  who  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged,  and  it  is  with  this  intention  in  mind 
that  the  following  article  is  written. 

The  author  believes  that  few  hunters 
will  readily  admit  that  they  go  gunning 
just  for  the  amount  of  meat  obtained  in 
the  day’s  bag,  nor  will  they  openly  confess 
to  be  so  bloodthirsty  that  they  love  to  see 
the  birds  drop  before  their  guns  just  for 
the  sake  of  killing.  It  seems  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  admiration 
for  the  game  itself,  and  if  it  is  not 
the  exterior  view  it  is  surely  not  the 
interior  carcass  that  delights  the  eye. 

When  one  picks  up  a  dead  quail 
and  examines  its  beautiful  markings, 
a  color  pattern  which  nature  has 
taken  ages  to  perfect,  does  it  not 
seem  a  pity  that  this  garment  of 
rich  brown  and  sombre  gray  should 
be  ruthlessly  plucked  off  and  cast 
aside  as  a  thing  not  even  worthy  of 
momentary  observation  ? 

Without  a  sense  of  appreciation  of 
the  handiwork  of  nature  the  mount¬ 
ing  or  preserving  of  any  bird  would 
be  a  hopeless  task,  but  fortunately 
quite  a  number  of  sportsmen  love 
birds  not  for  the  meat  that  they  rep¬ 
resent,  but  for  the  beautiful  plumage 
which  adorns  their  bodies. 

THE  mechanical  operations  in¬ 
volved  in  preserving  a  bird 
skin  are  easily  acquired.  Using 
a  little  patience,  perseverance  and 
practice  success  is  sure  to  come,  and 
the  sportsman  will  find  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  pastime  with  the  added  at¬ 
traction  of  furnishing  lasting  me¬ 
mentoes  of  the  days  afield. 

With  a  particular  specimen  in 
mind,  say  the  Bob  White,  we  will  as¬ 
sume  that  it  has  just  been  shot  or 
is  perhaps  only  a  few  hours  dead.  The  only 
material  required  is  a  slim-bladed,  keen- 
edged  physician’s  pocket  knife,  excelsior, 
cotton,  cornmeal,  needles  and  thread,  ar¬ 
senic  and  a  pair  of  surgeon’s  tweezers. 

Begin  by  stuffing  a  small  wad  of  cotton 
into  the  mouth  in  order  to  keep  the  blood 
from  running  out  and  soiling  the  plumage. 
Make  an  incision  on  the  belly  about  three 
inches  long,  extending  from  the  front  edge 
of  the  breast  bone  to  the  vent.  A  shallow 
cut  is  better  than  a  deep  one  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  outer  skin. 

Proceed  by  lifting  up  the  skin  and  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  the  body.  In  most  birds  it 


will  separate  readily  if  the  flesh  is  pushed 
away  from  the  skin  with  the  fingers  or 
blunt  side  of  the  knife. 

The  joint  on  the  leg  forming  what  is 
commonly  called  the  knee,  or  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  second  joint  on  the  chicken,  is 
severed  inside  the  skin. 

CARE  must  be  exercised  here  not  to 
cut  through  the  delicate  skin.  This 
error  may  be  avoided  by  holding  the 
fingers  under  the  feathers,  thus  acting  as  a 
guide  to  indicate  the  proper  depth  to  which 
the  cutting  of  muscle  may  proceed. 


finger  tips  forward  along  the  back,  thus 
releasing  the  tender  tissue  which  holds  the 
hide  to  the  body. 

It  is  better  to  dispense  with  the  knife  at 
this  point,  as  the  fingers  are  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  pushing  the  skin  forward  over  the 
wing  joints  than  any  instrument. 

Sever  the  wing  bones  close  to  the  body 
and  gradually  push,  rather  than  pull,  the 
skin  over  the  skull  until  the  base  of  the  ears 
are  exposed.  These  may  be  released  from 
their  cavity  by  gripping  them  tightly  be¬ 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb  and  pulling 
them  out  of  the  sockets. 


During  the  whole  operation  of  skinning 
a  bird,  corn  meal  should  be  constantly  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  used  mainly  to  keep  the  feath¬ 
ers  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  blood 
or  flesh  of  the  body  and  answers  the  ad¬ 
ditional  purpose  of  giving  the  operator’s 
fingers  a  more  secure  grip  on  the  specimen. 

The  tail  is  now  held  firmly  between  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
thumb,  thus  exposing  the  tail  vertebrae, 
which  may  be  severed  at  any  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  joints. 

After  the  tail  is  disjointed  and  the  mus¬ 
cles  which  held  it  fixed  to  the  body  sev¬ 
ered,  proceed  to  push  the  skin  with  the 


EXT,  and  very  important,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  eyelids 
are  skinned.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  well  to  cut  the  tissue 
under  the  eyelids  from  one-half  to 
one  inch  further  in  the  rear  of  the 
eyeball  than  your  judgment  dictates. 
You  will  then  evade  one  of  the  pit- 
falls  common  to  all  beginners  by  not 
destroying  the  contour  of  the  eyelid. 

The  rest  of  the  skinning  from  the 
eye  on  to  the  base  of  the  bill  is 
easily  accomplished,  but  it  is  well  to 
be  sure  that  all  parts  are  thoroughly 
skinned,  the  brain  removed  and  all 
muscular  tissue  which  clings  around 
the  skull  scraped  away.  The  neck 
is  severed  close  to  the  skull. 

There  still  remains  a  certain 
amount  of  meat  and  muscle  clinging 
to  the  wing  and  leg  bones.  This,  of 
course,  must  be  removed  by  using 
the  knife  first  to  release  the  skin 
where  it  adheres  tightly  to  the  mus¬ 
cles,  and  afterwards  to  dig  and 
scrape  away  the  flesh  lying  directly 
behind  the  large  secondary  feathers. 
The  small  remaining  muscles  which 
extend  into  the  extremity  of  the 
wing  bones  can  best  be  removed  by 
making  openings  on  the  outside  along 
the  portion  of  the  wing  which  lies 
closest  to  the  bird’s  body  when  the  wings 
are  folded.  The  “drumsticks”  are  now 
skinned  as  far  down  as  the  feathers  grow; 
all  the  meat  should  be  cleaned  off  these  also. 

LAST  but  not  least  in  the  scraping 
process.  The  tail  needs  attention.  The 
meat  all  around  it,  including  the  oil 
sacks,  must  be  removed,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cut  any  of  the  large  quills 
which  protrude  through  the  skin. 

If  the  specimen  in  hand  exhibits  any 
grease  or  oil  on  the  skin,  it  is  best  to  pick 
and  scrape  this  away.  The  bird  is  now  in 
condition  to  make  up  into  a  skin. 
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After  the  specimen  has  been  turned  in¬ 
side  out  it  should  be  liberally  dusted  with 
powdered  arsenic,  the  eye  sockets  filled 
with  cotton,  and  the  skin  reversed  to  its 
former  natural  position. 

Cotton  is  now  wound  around  the  wing 
and  leg  bones  to  approximately  the  size  of 
the  muscles  which  formerly  adhered  to 
them.  They  are  then  adjusted  to  their  nat¬ 
ural  position.  The  wing  bones  are  fastened 
together  with  a  thread  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  knotted  cord  or  thread  limits  them 
from  spreading  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  possible  when  attached  to  the  body. 

A  round  stick  is  now  cut  to  conform 
with  the  length  of  the  neck  and  body  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  skin.  This 
stick  should  be  a  trifle  smaller  in  thickness 
than  the  neck,  and  should  taper  towards 
one  end  in  order  that  it  may  fit  snugly  into 
the  brain  cavity  and  support  the  body. 

Cotton  in  thin  sheets  can  now  be  wound 
around  this  stick  or  core  until  it  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  body  and  neck  of  the  bird. 
This  soft  artificial  core  or  body  is  usually 
made  of  cotton,  excelsior,  or  any  soft  ma¬ 
terial  except  paper. 

WE  will  now  proceed  to  insert  the  ar¬ 
tificial  body  with  the  neck  into  the 
skin.  The  tapered  end  is  pushed 
up  into  the  brain  cavity,  thus  making  the 
skin  very  rigid  by  extension. 

It  is  now  only  necessary  to  smooth  down 
the  feathers,  adjust  the  wings,  sew  up  the 
opening  cut,  nnd  the  difficult  part  of  the 
operation  is  over. 

If  the  specimen  is  intended  to  remain  as 
a  skin  for  any  great  length  of  time  the 
bill  should  be  sewn  shut  with  a  thread  and 
the  whole  bird  dropped  head  first  into  a 
close  fitting  cornucopia  in  order  to  keep 
the  wings  together  and  make  the  feathers 
lie  more  smoothly. 


In  the  next  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream 
Mr.  Rockwell’s  article  will  contain 
special  instructions  for  mounting  quail , 
illustrated  with  several  diagrams.  We 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  offer  on 
page  562  of  this  issue ,  whereby  our 
readers  may  obtain  a  physician’s  knife 
with  a  blade  of  razor  steel,  suitable  for 
the  amateur  taxidermist. 


A  FEATHERED  BEAUTY 

The  quezal  of  Guatamala  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful  bird  in  the  world.  Its 
plumage  vies  with  the  rainbow  and  shines 
with  a  metallic  luster.  Until  within  the 
last  few  years  it  was  unknown  to  science, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  her¬ 
mit  among  the  feathered  creatures,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  silence  of  high  altitudes. 
It  dwells  on  mountain  heights  above  7,000 
feet  in  elevation.  The  quezal  was  the 
royal  bird  of  the  Aztecs,  and  its  plumes 
were  used  to  decorate  the  headdresses  and 
cloaks  of  the  kings  of  that  land.  Its  breast 
is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  while  its  green  tail 
attains  a  length  of  three  feet.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  the  common  pigeon.  It  nests  in 
holes  in  rotten  trees,  which  it  enlarges 
with  its  bill,  so  as  to  make  a  roomy  and 
comfortable  residence.  The  young  are 
hatched  totally  devoid  of  feathers. 


HOW  I  GOT  THE  “MOVIE” 
OF  MRS.  QUAIL  AT  HOME 

By  GUY  W.  VON  SCHRILTZ 


BY  the  merest  chance  I  came  upon 
the  mother  quail  on  her  nest  con¬ 
cealed  among  the  grass.  Quick¬ 
ly  focusing  my  camera,  I  made  an 
exposure,  then  changed  my  distance 


to  six  feet,  approaching  a  few  inches 
at  a  step,  and  pressed  the  bulb  again. 
To  insure  against  accidents,  I 
snapped  an  extra  one. 

The  quail  did  not  seem  to  be 
greatly  frightened.  Her  head  drawn 
in  and  turned  slightly  to  one  side, 
she  gazed  with  perfect  calmness 
upon  us  human  intruders  in  her 
sanctum.  Encouraged  by  her  indif¬ 
ference,  I  advanced  inch  by  inch  to 


within  four  feet  of  the  nest  and 
secured  a  close-up  of  the  mother 
bird  at  home. 

We  wondered  at  the  quail’s  ab¬ 
sence  of  fear. — I  have  several  times 


come  upon  the  nest  of  a  quail,  but 
have,  never  seen  the  equal  of  this 
one  for  indifference  to  intruders. 
For  she  seemed  much  less  disturbed 
than  the  average  setting  hen  would. 

As  we  were  standing  there  watch¬ 
ing  her,  Bill  picked  up  a  stick  and, 
thrusting  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
quail,  found  that  she  would  not 
leave  the  nest  even  when  the  stick 
touched  her.  So  pushing  her  back 
gently  with  the  stick,  he  was  able  to 
raise  her  partly  from  the  nest  while 
I  made  another  exposure. — The  fin¬ 
ished  picture  discloses  one  of  the 
eggs. 

Just  as  Bill  removed  the  stick,  a 
grass-hopper  sprang  from  the  grass 


that  formed  her  nest  and  alighted 
upon  the  quail’s  head.  The  photo¬ 
graph  which  I  eagerly  took  is  per¬ 
haps  unlike  any  other  in  existence. 

After  several  minutes  of  such  mo¬ 
lestation  from  Bill  and  myself — we 
had  used  all  of  our  films  save  one — 
the  old  bird  calmly  arose  from  the 
nest  and  .dignifiedly  walked  away, 
while  I  made  a  last  exposure  of  her 
vacated  nest  and  eggs. 
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CULTIVATING  SILKWORM  GUT  AT  HOME 

THE  ANGLER  CAN  GET  GOOD  TROUT  LEADERS  SIX  TO  NINE  FEET  LONG  FROM  THE 
CECROPIA,  THE  RUSTY  RED  MOTHS  THAT  HANG  FROM  THE  BUSHES  AROUND  HOME 

By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFEN 


After  a  little  experience,  every  angler 
with  the  fly,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
studying  the  problems  that  con¬ 
stantly  confront  him,  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  concealing  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  line  and  the  lure.  Such  a  con¬ 
nection  is  established  by  means  of  the 
leader,  consisting  usually  of  Spanish  gut. 
Now  the  desirable  qualities  in  a  leader  are 
strength,  fineness,  and  unobtrusiveness. 
The  last  essential  depends  upon  color,  ab¬ 
sence  of  luster,  and  of  any  small  peculiar¬ 
ities  which  serve  to  call  attention  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  leader.  In  its  ordi¬ 
nary  state,  the  Spanish  gut  offends  against 
all  three  just  -  mentioned  qualities;  its 
color  is  obtrusive,  it  possesses  a  shine  that 


makes  it  a  target  for  every  eye,  and  the 
frequent  knots  mean  just  so  many  points  to 
distract  the  fish’s  attention  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  angler’s  special  interest — the 
artificial  fl)'.  The  shine  may  be  removed 
by  the  process  of  “drawing,”  that  is,  taking 
off  the  outer  layer  of  the  gut  by  means  of 
sandpaper ;  but  this  unduly  weakens  the 
product.  The  leader  may  be  colored,  usual¬ 
ly  a  weakening  process  also.  The  knots, 
like  the  poor,  we  have  with  us  always. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  o^  these  con¬ 
ditions,  I  became  convinced,  years  ago, 
that  a  substitute  for  the  Spanish  gut  leader 
was  a  matter  of  desire  for  the  angler. 

As  the  Spanish  gut  is  the  product  of  the 
Asiatic  silkworm,  the  idea  naturally  pre¬ 
sented  itself  of  endeavoring  to  substitute  a 
caterpillar,  larger  and  with  larger  silk  sacs, 
for  the  insect  from  which  the  Spanish  gut 
is  derived.  This  substitute  was  sought  for 


in  the  various  American  silkworms.  Of 
all  our  American  varieties,  the  caterpillar 
spinning  the  largest  cocoon  is  the  cecropia. 


An  article  on  the  Cecropia  by  Mr. 
Whiff en,  published  last  winter  in 
Forest  and  Stream,  was  so  favor¬ 
ably  received  that  we  immediately  re¬ 
quested  him  to  treat  the  subject  at 
length.  This  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  articles  that  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  cultivation  of  American 
gut-producing  caterpillars.  It  opens 
a  wide  field  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  our  readers  and  will  be 
continued  next  month. 


The  general  color  of  this  moth  is  a  rusty 
red.  This  is  the  color  of  the  head  and 
foreparts.  It  has  a  distinctive  white  col¬ 
lar.  The  abdomen  is  reddish,  and  has 
bands  of  black  and  white.  The  wings  are 
grayish ;  bands  of  red  and  white  extend 
across  them.  A  characteristic  is  the  trans¬ 
parent  membrane,  or  eye-spot,  which  is 
found  on  the  fore  wing.  A  whitish  cres¬ 
cent  marks  the  rear  wings,  and  the  whole 
wing  has  a  clayish-brown  edge.  The  an¬ 
tennae,  or  “horns,”  are  broad  and  feathery, 
those  of  the  male  being  much  more  so 
than  those  of  the  female,  and  furnishing 
an  easy  means  of  distinguishing  the  sexes. 

THE  full  grown  cecropia  caterpillar, 
when  very  large,  may  measure  nearly 
five  inches  in  length,  is  moderately 
stout,  and  of  an  apple-green  color.  On  the 
various  segments  of  the  body  are  tuber¬ 
cles,  or  shot-like  appendages,  mounted  on 
the  ends  of  little  stalks.  O'n  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  segments  these  tubercles 
are  of  a  coral  color.  On  other  segments, 
the  tubercles  may  be  blue  or  black.  The 
head  is  green  with  black  markings.  These 
characterize  the  full-grown  worm. 

Next  in  size  as  a  spinner  of  cocoons  is 
the  polyphemus.  The  moths  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  cecropia.  They  vary  in 
color  somewhat  more  than  the  latter  moth. 
The  general  impression  is  a  reddish  or  yel¬ 
low  furry  brown,  with  black  scales  pepper¬ 
ing  the  wings,  on  which  are  cross-bands 
of  red,  or  pink,  white,  and  gray.  On  each 
wing  is  the  typical  eye-spot,  and  a  trans¬ 
parency  surrounded  first  by  a  lightish 
brown  circle,  and  a  black  ring  outside  of 
this.  Like  the  cecropia,  the  sexes  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  difference  in  breadth  of 
the  antennae.  The  color  of  the  bodies  is 
a  dark  or  light  tan,  and  the  fore  part  has 
a  gray  band.  The  cocoon  is  ovoid  in  shape, 
when  first  spun  looking  as  if  dusted  over 
with  lime;  later  the  color  is  brown.  The 
caterpillar  spins  on  practically  the  same 
kinds  of  bushes  or  trees  as  the  cecropia. 
In  the*spinning  process,  the  worm  does  not 
break  the  thread  to  form  a  means  of  egress 
at  the  front,  as  the  cecropia  does.  Hence 
the  long  thread  may  be  reeled  off,  and 
might  furnish  a  valuable  fibre.  The  film, 
when  unwound  from  the  cocoon,  has  a 
beautiful  silver  tint,  and  is  surprisingly 
strong  for  its  size. 

The  caterpillar  reaches  an  extreme  length 
of  three  inches,  occasionally  more.  It  is 
plumper  for  its  length  than  the  cecropia. 


The.  general  color  is  blue-green  on  the 
back  and  yellow-green  on  the  sides.  Yel¬ 
low  tubercles  are  found  on  the  back  and 
sides,  arranged  in  lines. 

A  caterpillar  much  resembling  polyphe¬ 
mus  is  luna.  The  line  on  the  anal  plate  is 
yellow,  instead  of  brown.  The  worm  is  of 
a  different  shade  of  green,  and  thus  may 
be  readily  distinguished.  It  spins  a  thinner 
cocoon,  and  probably  has  little  value  as  a 
gut-producer. 

Among  the'  smallest  of  this  class  of  the 
moths  is  the  promethea,  whose  method  of 
attaching  its  cocoon  distinguishes  this 
phase  of  its  existence  from  the  preceding 
varieties.  A  handle,  like  an  umbrella’s, 
securely  holds  the  cocoon  to  the  twig  or 
leaf-stem.  This  is  a  pretty  little  moth; 
but  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  it 
go  to  show  that  as  a  producer  of  gut  it 
is  a  failure,  the  strand  being  small,  short, 
and  weak. 


Polyphemus  Moth — One-quarter  Life 
Size 


An  imported  variety,  from  China,  is  the 
cynthia,  or  ailantus,  silkworm.  Its  cocoon 
and  method  of  attachment  resemble  those 
of  promethea.  It  produces  a  slightly 
longer  and  larger  length  of  gut. 

AS  a  fact,  none  of  the  American  silk¬ 
worms  are  worth  bothering  with  as 
gut-producers  in  comparison  with  ce¬ 
cropia.  I  have  secured  fairly  good,  stout 
strands  of  gut,  four  or  five  feet  long,  from 
polyphemus.  But  my  experience  has  been 
that  a  small  cecropia  caterpillar  produces 
as  much  gut,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than 
a  large  polyphemus;  while  a  big  cecropia 
is  unapproachable  in  this  respect,  yielding 
a  strand  of  gut  from  six  to  nine  feet  long, 
round,  smooth,  of  a  suitable  color,  luster- 


Cecropia  Caterpillar 


less,  and  knotless.  Polyphemus  is  not 
worth  raising,  if  cecropia  can  be  obtained. 
By  hunting,  available  material  for  the 
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cultivation  of  these  worms  may  be  obtained 
in  the  shape  of  moths,  cocoons,  eggs  and 
caterpillars,  the  cocoon  state  being,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory.  In  length, 
the  cecropia  cocoons  vary  from  somewhat 
over  an  inch  (very  small)  to  three  inches 
(very  large).  Some  are  slender  and  com¬ 
pactly  spun,  others  are  loosely  spun  and 
baggy.  They  vary  in  color,  when  fresh 
being  brownish,  and  when  weathered  some¬ 
what  silvery.  They  are  more  pointed  at 
one  end  than  the  other.  Careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  pointed  end  shows  that  the 
threads  were  broken  and  then  puckered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  process  of  spinning.  The 


Cecropia  Cocoon — Showing  Details 

cocoon  is  usually  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  twig,  branch,  tree-trunk,  or  stalk,  on 
which  the  caterpillar  has  chosen  to  spin. 
The  caterpillar  may  elect  to  spin  on  its 
food-plant,  or  it  may  wander  away  and 
spin  on  almost  any  suitable  stalk  or  twig. 
Its  cocoon  has  been  found  on  maple,  wil¬ 
low,  woodbine,  oak,  plum,  elder,  wild 
cherry,  spicewood,  apple,  pear,  nettle,  wild 
hemlock,  sumach,  ailanthus,  and  other  va¬ 
rieties  “too  numerous  to  mention.” 


Promethea  Cocoons,  at  Left;  Showing 
Method  of  Attachment 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  almost  any¬ 
where  in  a  locality  in  which  the  cocoons 
are  being  found.  Usually  there  is  more 


or  less  of  a  little  colony  discoverable 
where  a  single  cocoon  has  been  discovered. 
You  may  pick  a  cocoon  plastered  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  at  its  very  root,  or  at¬ 
tached  to  a  shoot  but  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground.  As  you  glance  up,  you  notice 
the  brown  baggy  bunch,  thirty  feet  in  the 
air,  spun  alongside  the  tip  of  a  twig.  No 
place  is  too  unusual  or  insignificant  to  be 
overlooked,  though  one  soon  develops  a 
special  sense  in  searching. 

YOUR  equipment  for  cocoon-hunting 
need  not  be  elaborate.  There  are 
some  things  that  are  helpful,  if  not 
really  necessary.  You  can  put  the  cocoons 
you  find  in  your  pocket,  if  you  wish,  al¬ 
though  there  is  danger  of  crushing  them. 
An  empty  bag,  or  a  box  of  some  kind  is  a 
better  method.  If  you  are  abroad  in  the 
spring,  when  the  moth  is  laying  its  eggs, 
some  little  paper  or  tin  boxes  will  make 
good  receptacles  for  your  “finds.”  In  the 
same  season,  you  will  need  larger  boxes,  in 
which  to  put  any  moths  you  may  capture, 
and  a  net  will  be  necessary  for  taking  the 
specimens  you  may  find.  In  summer,  or 
early  fall,  the  caterpillar  season,  some 
boxes  large  enough  to  hold  your  captures, 
without  crushing  them,  will  be  advisable. 
As  for  clothing,  wear  the  oldest  and  tough¬ 
est  you  have.  It  is  not  specially  conducive 
to  the  beauty  of  head-,  foot-,  or  body-gear 
to  go  crushing  through  bushes,  briers,  and 
shrubs,  over  bogs  and  swamps,  or  to 
swarm  up  trees  and  into  those  places,  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access,  in  which  some  caterpillars 
seem  to  have  taken  a  fiendish  delight  to 
spin.  An  umbrella,  with  a  crook  for  a 
handle,  is  helpful  in  pulling  down  branches 
or  twigs,  just  out  of  one’s  reach,  where 
frequently  fat  cocoons  are  attached.  A 
fishline,  with  a  weight  on  the  end,  is  serv¬ 
iceable  for  bringing  down  within  reach 
those  branches  a  little  too  high  for  the 
umbrella.  If  you  are  working  among  trees 
of  any  size,  a  long  pole,  with  a  triangle 
hook  attached,  will  enable  you  to  reach 
cocoons  spun  by  worms  of  the  most  aspir¬ 
ing  spirit.  The  most  valuable  item  in  your 
equipment  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  with 
you  at  first,  as  it  is  supplied  only  by  ex¬ 
perience — a  general  ability  to  distinguish 
good  territory  from  bad  and  to  “smell  out” 
every  specimen  in  the  locality. 

Let  us  suppose  it  is  fall,  or  early  winter, 
and  you  are  hunting  cecropia  and  polvphe- 


A  Hard  One — in  a  Berry  Patch 

mus.  You  should  follow  along  the  road 
or  street,  studying  carefully  the  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Luckily  enough  for  the  hunter, 


cotoons  as  a  rule  are  not  found  in  high, 
dense  vegetation,  or  inside  of  groves  or 
woods.  Circle  around  the  outside  of  such 
places,  studying  carefully  every  tree  and 
shrub,  low  or  high.  Examine  any  tuft  of 
leaves  or  protuberance  on  twig  or  trunk. 
Pass  over  nothing  that  at  all  suggests  what 
you  are  in  search  of.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  study  a  clump  of  bushes  or 
a  tree  from  one  direction,  and  then  slowly 
circle  it  so  that  the  light  will  be  thrown  on 
the  leaves  and  limbs  from  various  angles. 

If  you  are  in  the  street,  you  may  collect 
a  small  crowd  anxious  to  see  “what  the 
gink  is  rubberin’  at.”  A  true  explorer 
never  pays  any  attention  to  little  things 
like  that.  A  vacant  city  lot,  which  has 


Promethea — Half-grown  Worm,  Adult, 
and  New  Cocoon,  On  the  Same  Bush 

many  or  few  bushes,  stumps  with  sprouts 
springing  from  them,  little,  weazened  trees, 
that  almost  apologize  for  living,  sometimes 
yield  surprising  finds.  A  lane  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  with  trees  and  bushes  on  either  side, 
furnishes  good  hunting-ground.  If  there 
is  a  wall  on  either  side,  with  a  vine  of  some 
sort  growing  upon  it,  you  may  find  that 
careful  search  will  reveal  brown,  baggy 
bunches  that  prove  to  be  cecropia  cocoons. 
Patches  of  scrub  white  birch  or  spice-bush 


Cecropia  Cocoons,  Showing  Differences 
in  Size  and  Shape 

should  always  be  carefully  examined,  as 
such  places  often  harbor  many  cocoons. 
(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  OPEN  LOG  CAMP 

IN  THE  MINDS  OF  MANY  NO  BUILDING  MATERIAL  EQUALS  THE  LOG,  AND  NO 
OTHER  DWELLING  FITS  SO  PICTURESQUELY  INTO  NATURAL  SURROUNDINGS 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Log  Cabins  that  Forest  and  Stream  has  secured  from  architects  and  outdoors  men.  Their  plans  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  prints  and  drawings  and  will  interest  those  who  desire  to  build  a  woodland  home  of  a  type  that  has  a  particular  charm  for  all  Americans. 


T 


HE  modern  representative  of  city  life 
must  not  dream  of  going  to  the 
woods  and  living  like  a  savage  “in 
caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.”  As  man  has 
brought  with  him  from  bar¬ 
barism  to  civilization  traces  T 
of  his  original  condition,  so 
he  must  take  back  to  the 
“forest  primeval”  some 
traces  of  his  civilization. 

And  the  more  he  can  ap¬ 
proximate  the  comfort  of 
civilization  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  past  ages,  in 
proportion  will  he  gain  what 
he  is  seeking — change,  re¬ 
cuperation,  pleasure,  health. 

Health  is  imperative,  and 
demands  a  dwelling  in  the 
woods  in  many  points  re¬ 
sembling  a  civilized  one. 

Although  the  choice  of 
material  for  a  camp  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste,  to 
the  minds  of  many  no  ma¬ 
terial  equals  the  log,  and  no 
camp  or  cabin  looks  so  well 
and  fits  so  picturesquely 
into  the  surroundings  as 
one  built  of  logs.  One  es¬ 
sential  of  a  log  camp  and  its  furniture  is, 
that  as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  made 
on  the  spot  and  with  the  material  at  hand. 

The  location  of  a  camp  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  considerations  of  health,  taste, 
pleasure  and  convenience.  Health  is 
paramount,  and  no  one  need  be  told 
to  keep  away  from  swampy  ground 
and  to  locate  near  pure  water,  such 
as  a  spring  or  a  small,  swift-running 
brook.  Be  sure  that  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  your  camp  you  have 
straight  timber  suitable  for  building 
purposes.  Should  your  location  be 
on  a  lake  shore  or  river  bank,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to 
float  your  logs  from  a  distance.  Be 
careful  how  you  cut  down  trees  near 
\our  camping  ground.  A  tree  once 
cut  can  not  be  replaced,  however 
much  you  may  desire  its  ornamental 
appearance  or  refreshing  shade. 

The  logs  best  suited  for  building 
should  be  straight,  sound  and  uni¬ 
form  in  size;  they  may  vary  from 
six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Spruce, 
pine,  hemlock,  tamarack  and  balsam 
ai.e  the  best.  The  hard  woods  are 
very  heavy  to  handle,  especially  when 
green.  Before  starting  to  build  it  is 
\\  ell  to  make  a  list  of  logs  needed 
and  have  them  at  hand,  cut  in  proper 
lengths  for  their  intended  positions. 

A  large  and  very  pretentious 
structure  may  be  made  of  logs 
with  the  help  of  architects  and  car¬ 


penters  ;  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  build 
his  own  camp,  working  with  the  ordinary 
carpenter  tools  will  find  it  very  easy  and 
economical  to  build  a  log  shelter  such  as 


shown  by  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  shelter  is  an  open  camp  facing  south, 
provided  with  wide  double  mill  doors  to 
close  up  entirely  when  the  shelter  is  not 
in  use  or  to  close  the  lower  half  if  de¬ 


sired  at  night,  or  the  upper  half  in  driv¬ 
ing  storms.  The  doors  when  fully  swung 
out,  open  the  entire  front  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  letting  in  the  sunlight  and  air. 

Sleeping  in  such  a  shelter 
is  like  camping  in  the  open, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  out¬ 
ing,  by  closing  and  locking 
the  doors  and  securing  the 
window  at  the  rear,  all  be- 
|  longings  may  be  safely 

closed  in. 

Such  a  camp  is  suitable 
for  the  wilderness,  estate, 
farm  or  seaside.  It  is  as 
comfortable  and  health-giv¬ 
ing  as  the  best  hospital 
shacks,  making  the  best 
kind  of  open  air  habitation. 

The  design  is  provided 
with  simple  timber  frames 
made  of  hewn  square  or 
round  logs,  about  which  the 
structure  is  built.  The  posts 
of  the  frames  should  ex¬ 
tend  about  three  and  one- 
half  feet  into  the  ground 
for  stiffening,  or  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  posts 
may  be  framed  into  log 
“sleepers,”  lying  on  the  ground.  Over 
the  plates  of  the  frames,  log  rafters  are 
notched  and  placed  about  3'-o"  on  centers. 

The  rafters  project  about  five  feet  in 

front,  and  one  foot  to  the  rear  of  the 
shelter;  they  are  inclined  from  front 
to  rear  so  that  the  sun  may  shine 
well  into  the  shelter,  to  give  views 
of  the  distant  hills  and  stars,  and 
to  cause  the  rain  or  melting  snow 
to  run  to  the  rear. 
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HE  floor  may  be  of  graded  and 
packed  earth  covered  with 
leaves  or  fir  needles.  It  may 
be  paved  of  flat  stone,  or  laid  with 
flattened  logs  fitted  close  together, 
or  of  the  usual  floor  boards  on  log 
sleepers. 

The  roofing  may  be  of  bark  placed 
on  saplings;  the  saplings  running 
crossways  of,  and  fitted  to  the  raf¬ 
ters  are  placed  about  one  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  or  of  roof  board 
slats  crossing  the  rafters,  on  which 
may  be  placed  bark  or  waterproof 
paper  roofing. 

The  ends  and  backs  of  the  camp 
are  made  of  chinked  logs  or  of 
round  posts  or  studs  crossed  with 
slats  and  shingled  or  covered  with 
bark  as  desired. 

There  will  need  to  be  a  little  filling 
between  the  rafters  over  the  frames 
and  logs  to  make  the  shelter  squirrel 
proof  and  weather  tight. 

(continued  on  page  562) 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RIFLE  SHOOTING 


A  CLEAN  RIFLE  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ACCURATE  SHOOTING  AND  THE 
LITTLE  TWENTY-TWO  IS  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  OF  ALL  TO  KEEP  CLEAN 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 


ONE  June  afternoon,  25  years  ago, 
I  sought  out  a  veteran  rifleman 
and  asked  him  what  was  required 
to  properly  clean  a  .22  caliber  fifle.  The 
old  man  cut  off  a  fresh  bit  of  Navy  plug 
and  replied  in  five  words:  “Patience,  study 
and  elbow  grease.”  Later  he  enlarged  on 
the  subject  and  gave  me  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  his  methods,  but  to  this  day 
I  have  never  been  able  to  improve  upon 
this  basic  formula,  and  have  applied  it  to 
many  guns  under  widely  varying  condi¬ 
tions,  from  the  three  pound  “22”  single 
shot  to  the  .60  caliber  Cordite  “Express,” 
from  muzzle  loading  derringers  to  punt 
guns,  with  results  that  were  uniformly 
satisfactory.  “Patience,  study  and  elbow 
grease”  will  keep  any  breed  of  shootin’ 
iron  in  perfect  condition  for  a  life  time, 
just  as  sure  as  “Indifference,  carelessness 
and  neglect”  will  ruin  it  in  a  few  days. 

Every  time  I  see  some  new  cleaning 
“dope”  advertised  I  invest  “two  bits”  in  a 
sample,  read  the  circular  very  carefully 
and  try  the  stuff  out.  All  of  it  proved  to 
be  good,  only  some  was  better.  My  private 
arsenal  is  both  varied  and  active  so  I  have 
ample  opportunity  to  verify  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturer  and  as  a  result  have  ac¬ 
quired  much  valuable  information  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time,  cash  and  labor.  Also 
I  have  kept  my  weapons  in  “gun  crank 
condition”  and  learned  some  practical 
chemistry,  an  absolute  necessity  in  these 
days  of  smokeless  powders  and  excessive 
barrel  pressures. 

B.ECAUSE  of  the  smallness  of  the  bore 
the  “22”  is  unquestionably  the  worst 
gun  of  all  to  clean  and  keep  clean,  so 
it  is  well  to  start  with  this  much  abused 
and  useful  little  weapon. 

In  the  old  black  powder  days,  my  cus¬ 
tom  was  to  adjourn  to  the  well  curb  with  a 
pan  of  boiling  hot  water,  place  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  in  the  pan,  moisten  a  patch,  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  breech  with  the  cleaning  rod 
and  pump  a  column  of  hot  water  up  and 
down  the  barrel,  thereby  scrubbing  out  the 
bore  with  great  thoroughness ;  being  very 
careful  not  to  get  any  of  the  water  into 
the  action.  I  still  use  this  method  and  for 
removing  free  carbon,  powder  residue  and 
surface  rust  it  can  not  be  improved  upon. 

The  next  operation  is  to  dry  the  barrel 
thoroughly,  this  must  be  done  with  care 
and  dispatch,  otherwise  a  bad  case  of  rust¬ 
ing  will  result.  Then  I  would  oil  up  the 
barrel  and  action.  So  long  as  I  used  black 
powder  this  was  all  that  was  required  to 
keep  the  bore  of  my  pet  squirrel  rifle  in 
perfect  condition. 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  al¬ 
ways  clean  a  gun  from  the  breech.  If  you 
own  a  rifle  that  must  be  cleaned  from  the 
muzzle,  “take  it  back  and  change  it  for  a 
boy.”  Sooner  or  later  you  will  either  wear 
or  injure  the  muzzle,  ruining  the  accuracy 
of  the  barrel,  and  an  inaccurate  rifle  is 
worse  than  no  gun  at  all,  it  is  simply  a 
waster  of  time,  ammunition  and  energy. 


Owing  to  the  order  suspending  the 
free  issue  of  rides  and  ammunition  to 
civilian  clubs,  the  National  Ride  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  permitting  their  members  to 
shoot  for  the  government  qualidcations 
of  Marksman,  Sharpshooter  and  Ex¬ 
pert  with  .22  caliber  rides.  The  man 
who  can  make  creditable  scores  with 
the  long  ride  cartridge  has  grasped  the 
true  values  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  game  and  is  a  rideman  of  no  mean 
ability.  Further  data  concerning  mili¬ 
tary  instruction  with  small-bore  rides 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. — Editor. 


Also  it  upsets  one’s  shooting  confidence,  a 
rifleman’s  chief  asset. 

Should  the  fouling  in  the  barrel  be  ex¬ 
cessive,  from  firing  blank  cartridges  or 
from  neglect,  make  a  funnel  of  oiled  paper, 
insert  the  small  end  in  the  chamber,  com¬ 
mandeer  the  family  tea  kettle  and  send  a 
stream  of  boiling  water  down  the  barrel. 
Then  proceed  with  the  pumping  operation 
as  described,  using  a  very  small  patch  to 
avoid  getting  the  rag  stuck  in  the  barrel. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  patch  too 
large,  find  the  proper  size  and  never  ex¬ 
ceed  it,  otherwise  the  chances  are  you  will 
get  into  serious  difficulties  requiring  the 
services  of  an  expert  gunsmith.  The  size 
of  the  patch  will  vary  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  cloth  used  and  the  size 
of  the  cleaning  rod ;  a  “doll’s  head”  tip 
will  need  a  smaller  patch  than  a  “slotted” 
tip.  The  first  tip  is  designed  for  cleaning 
and  polishing,  the  second  is  best  for  dop¬ 
ing  the  bore  with  nitro  solvent  and  rust 
preventive  both  are  highly  important. 

WHEN  the  smokeless  .22  cartridges 
came  out  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
call  for  the  lurid  advertising  matter. 
I  bought  a  thousand  rounds,  packed  up  my 
pet  rifle  and  went  off  on  a  squirrel  hunt. 
Brother  Jinx  went  along  and  I  soon  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  smokeless  .22  ammu¬ 
nition  was  invented  by  the  Boss  Jinx  him¬ 
self  to  try  men’s  souls  and  ruin  good  rifles. 
The  ammunition  was  made  to  sell,  not  to 
shoot.  It  claimed  to  be  smokeless  and 
clean ;  it  was  both,  but  its  virtues  ended 
right  there.  After  several  unaccountable 
misses  I  improvised  a  rest  and  some  tar¬ 
gets  and  got  busy,  whereat  the  truth  be¬ 
came  known.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet 
was  lower  than  that  given  by  black  pow¬ 
der,  also  the  results  were  not  uniform. 
Wild  shots  soon  became  frequent  and  I 
discovered  a  nicely  leaded  barrel.  I 
cleaned  and  cleaned  and  cleaned,  but  to  no 
purpose,  rust  and  leading  pursued  me  like 
a  nemesis.  Finally  I  gave  up  in  disgust, 
came  home  and  sought  out  my  gunsmith. 
When  I  had  exhausted  my  supply  of  cuss 
words  the  old  chap  who  for  so  many  years 
has  been  god-father  and  physician  to  my 
pets,  took  a  long  look  at  the  rag  he  had 
just  pushed  through  the  rifle’s  bore  and  re¬ 


marked,  “Veil,  dot  is  pad,  leds  see  vot  iss 
der  matter  yet.”  Then  we  adjourned  to 
his  testing  range  and  went  into  executive 
session.  Any  time  you  are  looking  for  ex¬ 
citement,  just  drop  into  the  shop  kept  by 
that  transplanted  Teuton  and  ask  for 
“smokeless  twenty-twos.”  The  old  boy  be¬ 
comes  positively  violent.  I  know  the 
shooting  galleries  use  ’em,  Oscar,  that’s 
why  they  can  safely  offer  cigars  for  3 
“bells”  out  of  5  shots. 

In  shotguns  and  heavy  rifles  smokeless 
powder  is  an  unqualified  success,  but  when 
buying  .22  ammunition  get  anything  except 
smokeless.  Recently  the  well  meaning,  but 
misguided  Treasurer  of  the  Verona  Rifle 
Club  supplied  us  with  2,000  rounds  of  this 
ammunition  and  I,  like  an  idiot,  permitted 
the  men  to  use  it,  but  how  I  did  pay  for 
my  folly.  Thanks  to  a  liberal  supply  of 
an  excellent  nitro  solvent,  certain  recent 
improvements  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  cartridges,  and  many  hours  of 
hard  labor,  we  managed  to  save  our  be¬ 
loved  muskets  from  utter  destruction.  But 
“every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,”  the  ex¬ 
perience  taught  all  concerned  the  vicious 
habits  of  this  particular  breed  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  The  lesson  struck  home  and  the 
unanimous  verdict  was  “Never  again!” 
One  night  I  used  “Pop”  Youhg’s  steel 
cleaning  rod  and  when  I  was  putting  in 
the  mercuric  ointment,  he  ran  a  swab 
through  his  venerable  Ballard,  Eliza  Anne, 
on  “general  principles”  although  the  old 
girl  had  not  been  fired.  Some  of  the  acid 
from  the  smokeless  twenty-twos  fired  in 
our  Winchester  Muskets  adhered  to  the 
rod,  infected  Eliza  Anne  and  brought  on 
an  attack  of  rust  requiring  a  dose  of  “rot¬ 
ten  stone.”  “Pop”  was  peeved  and  justly 
so.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  any  directions 
for  cleaning  a  .22  after  using  smokeless 
powder;  if  you  insist  upon  feeding  your 
pet  this  inferior  and  ruinous  stuff,  your 
sins  be  on  your  own  head.  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  whole  matter. 

Any  standard  make  of  .22  ammunition 
loaded  with  either  “Lesmoke’  ’  or  “Semi- 
Smokeless”  powder  is  “good  medicine.” 
These  powders  give  you  a  clean,  accurate 
cartridge  and  render  cleaning  reasonably 
easy.  Also  the  ammunition  comes  so  close 
to  being  “smokeless”  the  human  eye  can 
not  detect  the  difference. 

» 

T  TNDER  no  circumstances  permit  a  gun 

J  to  remain  dirty  over  night.  This 
gives  the  powder  acids  time  to  eat 
into  the  bore  and  permits  pits  and  rust 
spots  to  get  nicely  started.  The  result  is 
an  injured  barrel  and  to  repeat  the  of¬ 
fence,  even  a  few  times,  will  ruin  the 
bore,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  weapon. 

If  the  cleaning  is  done  at  home  where 
hot  water  is  available,  first  wash  out  the 
bore  and  dry  the  piece  as  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article.  Then  run  a  rag 
through  the  barrel  saturated  with  some 
good  nitro  solvent,  and  wipe  out  with  dry 
patches  until  the  rag  comes  out  clean.  Then 
(continued  on  page  564) 
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SPORTSMEN,  campers,  hikers;  tell  me 
truly:  what  noise  of  the  woods  inva¬ 
riably  startles  you,  though  maybe  for 
only  a  moment?  Think  carefully!  Is  it 
not  the  thundering  rise  of  the  ruffed 
grouse  from  the  thicket  close  at  hand?  Do 
not  be  ashamed ;  it  startles  even  the  birds 
of  prey.  Frequently  the  king  of  game¬ 
birds  is  enabled  to  escape  an  untimely 
death  from  goshawk  or  Cooper’s  hawk  by 
his  feathered  explosion. 

I  need  not  praise  his  qualities  as  a  game 
bird ;  we  know  that  he  stands  pre-eminent. 
Rather  would  I  bring  you  in  touch  with 
the  more  intimate  side  of  his  life — a  side 
often  forgotten  in  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  sportsman’s  pursuit  of  game. 

From  the  time  he  is  a  ball  of  down 
Scarcely  largei  than  your  thumb,  he  may 
Fe  found  close  to  the  beaten  path,  and  one 
sight  of  the  woodland  which  seldom  fails 
to  touch  an  answering  chord  in  our 
thoughts,  is  that  of  a  proud  little  brown 
mother  crossing  the  old  road,  followed 
closely  by  her  baker’s  dozen  of  scrambling 
and  peeping  chicks.  How  quickly  they 
vanish  at  her  low  warning  signal  as  you 
step  forward,  while  she  uses  all  her  nu- 
meroqs  tricks  to  divert  your  attention  to 
her  seeming  helplessness.  If  you  follow  in 
the  hope  of  taking  her  she  leads  you  a 
merry  chase,  always  just  under  your  hand, 
yet  never  in  it,  then  darts  away  on  swift 
and  silent  wing  to  guide  the  little  ones  to 
safety  long  before  your  clumsy  feet  can 
retrace  their  steps. 

They  are  precocious  youngsters — these 
tiny  fledglings — and  in  a  short  while  are 
as  expert  on  the  wing  as  they  are  skilled 
in  hiding.  This  is  well,  because  of  their 
danger  from  the  four-footed  enemies 
which  constantly  pursue  them.  Once  in  a 
while  they  have  the  advantage  of  their 
father’s  wisdom  as  well  as  their  mother's 
cunning  to  guide  them  through  the  first 
season  of  their  stormy  lives,  but  even  then 
the  return  of  spring  often  finds  the  brood 
diminished  to  one-third  its  original  num¬ 
ber.  Many  times  when  following  the  trout 
stream  through  a  clearing  I  have  been  sur¬ 


prised  by  a  bunch  of  half-grown  grouse 
bursting  from  the  long  grass  at  my  very 
feet,  where  I  had  surprised  them  as  they 
were  busily  collecting  grasshoppers — for 
they  are  entomologists  as  enthusiastic  in 
their  way  as  I  am  in  mine. 

Try  hunting  the  grouse  without  a  gun  in 
the  summer  and  see  for  yourself  how 
much  of  their  life  may  be  revealed  to  you. 
At  this  season  insect  life  is  most  abundant, 
berries  are  plentiful,  and  if  a  wet  June  has 
not  lowered  the  young  ones’  vitality  and 
sadly  decimated  their  numbers,  the  grouse 
will  be  met  with  frequently  by  roadsides, 
near  bypaths,  and  in  clearings  where  there 
is  always  food  to  spare.  They  are  always 
somewhat  afraid  of  man,  but  perfect  still¬ 
ness  is  usually  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the 
old  bird  leading  her  family  hither  and 
thither,  teaching  them  what  to  take  and 
what  to  shun ;  by  the  music  of  her  low  call 
as  she  unearths  an  especially  choice  grub, 
or  by  the  sharp  “quit-quit”  warning  them 
to  fly  when  some  stray  dog  comes  rambling 
through  the  brush. 

B\  autumn  the  chicks  are  well  grown, 
and  some,  more  headstrong  than  the 
rest,  fall  to  the  sportsman’s  gun  when 
they  fail  to  follow  their  mother’s  advice. 
Not  but  what  many  older  and  wiser  birds 
are  bagged,  however,  for,  after  all,  the 
contest  between  birds  and  man  will  always 
be  somewhat  unequal.  Need  I  speak  of  the 
spell  flung  over  us  by  the  autumn  woods 
these  crisp  October  days?  Their  subtle 
magic  is  overpowering;  there  is  intoxica¬ 
tion  in  the  very  air.  Even  the  grouse  yield 
to  the  charm,  and  the  cocks,  filled  with 
the  joy  of  living,  mount  some  convenient 
log  and  with  rapid  wing  strokes  send  their 
rolling  drum  beat  far  and  wide. 

By  this  time  they  are  varying  the  bill  of 
fare  with  seeds,  but  when  the  snows  of 
winter  come,  their  diet  is  more  restricted. 
The  woods  are  bare,  so  they  turn  to  the 
buds,  which,  with  what  seeds  and  fruit  they 
may  garner  from  leafless  bushes,  carry 
them  through  until  the  south  wind  re¬ 
awakens  the  woodland  life. 


NATURE  has  partly  made  up  to  them 
for  the  meagerness  of  this  winter  diet 
by  providing  their  toes  with  horny 
side  growths  as  snowshoe  creepers,  that 
they  may  not  sink  into  the  snow,-  or  slip 
upon  a  sleety  surface.  Then,  too,  leafless 
trees  make  it  easy  to  see  their  enemies 
from  afar,  so  they  get  along  pretty  well. 
If  the  nights  are  cold  they  made  use  of 
Jack  Frost’s  feather  beds — the  snowdrifts 
— and  so  pass  the  nights  in  comfort.  Of 
course  they  may  be  imprisoned  by  a  sleet 
storm,  but  that  is  a  chance  that  must  be 
taken  along  with  the  danger  of  discovery 
and  capture  by  fox  or  wildcat.  Several 
times  I  have  come  upon  the  record  of  such 
a  tragedy  written  in  crimson  letters  upon 
the  trampled  snow,  and  punctuated  with 
feathers.  Escaping  this  fate,  the  night’s 
sleep  may  end  in  comedy.  A  friend  and  I 
were  out  with  our  guns  one  bright  Febru¬ 
ary  morning,  on  our  way  to  the  haunts 
of  the  varying  hare.  We  were  plowing 
through  the  drifts;  he  felt  something 
squirm  beneath  his  feet  and  he  gave  a  wild 
yell.  Before  he  could  utter  another  word 
a  feathered  bomb  exploded  under  him, 
sprinkling  him  with  snow,  and  whirred  off 
through  the  woods,  while  he  stared  in 
open-mouthed  amazement. 

But  at  last  the  winter  passes,  the  song 
birds  begin  to  flock  north,  and  by  the  time 
the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  the  handsome  bird 
which  a  year  ago  was  but  a  bunch  of  fluff 
has  proudly  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
parenthood. _ 

HINTS  ON  GROUSE  SHOOTING 

These  woodland  birds  are  difficult  to 
shoot  upon  the  wing,  and  the  man  who 
can  do  so  need  never  fear  holding  his 
own  in  any  company.  Bob  White,  when 
flushed  in  the  forest,  flies  for  an  opening 
in  the  trees.  The  ruffed  grouse,  on  the 
contrary,  plunges  into  the  deepest  cover. 
Its  first  object  is  to  place  a  tree  between 
itself  and  the  shooter.  It  leaves  the 
ground  with  a  rush  and  roar  that  upsets  the 
nerves  of  all  but  the  best  schooled  sports¬ 
man,  and  is  usually  out  of  sight  before  the 
novice  has  comprehended  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Fire,  no  matter  how  faint  the 
glimpse  you  may  catch  of  his  disappearing 

form,  and  then  swing  the  gun  along  the 

direction  of  the  flight  and  fire  again.  If 

you  miss,  never  mind,  for  misses  do  not 

count  in  ruffed  grouse  shooting. 
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A  MODERN  TRY-GUN 


FREE  SERVICE 


Gun  Fitting  and  Gun  Inspection 

For 

FOREST  &  STREAM  READERS 

The  management  of  Forest  and  Stream  desire  to  announce  that  their  GUN  EXPERT  will  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  advising  readers  on  all  questions  relating  to  shot  guns,  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  render  them 
personal  service  in  purchasing  fire  arms. 

This  personal  service  means  not  only  advice  on  questions  relating  to  defects  in  vision  and  the  proper 
form  and  dimensions  of  stocks  to  overcome  these  defects,  or  neutralize  peculiarities  or  idiosyncracies 
but  that  new  guns  will  be  examined  for  defects  in  workmanship,  trigger  pulls  tested  and  properly  ad¬ 
justed  and  all  guns  irrespective  of  the  price  will  be  actually  fired  at  the  target  for  regularity  of  pat¬ 
tern,  penetration  and  the  determination  of  the  particular  load  necessary  to  develop  their  highest  effi¬ 
ciency. 

This  service  does  not  undertake  to  recommend  any  particular  make  of  fire  arm  but  will  inspect  any  shot 
gun,  rifle  or  pistol  for  possible  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

This  is  a  personal  service  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  absolutely  free  and  does  not  add  to  the  expense  of 
the  purchase  in  any  respect.  Forest  and  Stream  simply  desires  to  be  of  service  to  those  of  its  readers 
who  desire  advice  or  are  unable  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  weapons  that  they  desire  to  purchase. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

“GUN  EXPERT” 

FOREST  &  STREAM 
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A  Practical  Trail  Measurer 

I  have  a  hunting  companion  whose  idea 
of  a  mile  is  about  three  times  my  own ;  so 
in  order  to  convince  him  that  I  knew  a 
mile  when  I  walked  one,  I  rigged  up  a 
trail  measurer  like  this :  I  took  the  front 
wheel  of  a  bicycle  with  forks  and  the  tire 
on,  and  on  the  end  of  the  forks  I  fastened 
a  piece  of  wood  two  feet  long  for  a  handle. 


Then  I  purchased  a  cyclometer  for  about 
seventy-five  cents  and  fastened  it  to  the 
forks.  Now  when  I  want  to  measure  a 
trail  I  push  this  wheel  ahead  of  me  and 
the  thing  is  done.  It  is  more  practical  and 
much  cheaper  and  quicker  than  having  a 
surveyor  measure  the  distance. 

Nevill  K.  Morris,  Long  Island. 

To  Tauten  Sagging  Tent  Corners 

Being  troubled  with  sagging  tent  cor¬ 
ners  which  looked  untidy  and  also  leaked, 
I  studied  out  a  way  to  keep  them  taut. 
Through  the  grommet  at  the  corner  run  a 
single  rope  and  fasten  with  a  knot  under¬ 
neath.  Lead  this  rope  through  a  hole  in 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  as  illustrated, 
then  over  a  stake  about  18  inches  high — it 


should  have  a  smooth  notch  in  the  top — 
pass  the  rope  around  a  shorter  stake  and 
back  through  the  hole  in  the  other  end  of 
the  small  piece  of  wood.  Tauten  the  tent 
rope  and  brace  the  small  piece  of  wood 
against  the  long  stake.  It  will  remain  in 
position  and  can  be  adjusted  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  canvas  warrants. 

William  Graham,  Vermont. 


Traveler’s  Box-shape  Knapsack 

The  knapsack  for  the  traveler  should  be 
made  small,  as  one  is  apt  to  overload  him¬ 
self  with  a  large  knapsack.  It  should  be 
made  box-shape,  as  a  small  bag-shape 
knapsack  is  very  hard  to  pack.  I  make 
mine  as  illustrated  from  a  square  of  light 
weight,  waterproof  material,  21  by  23  inches. 
Cut  a  five  inch  square  from  each  corner 
and  make  eyelet  holes  as  illustrated.  Crease 
the  material  on  the  dotted  lines  so  it  will 
fold  easily  when  laced  together. 

The  packing  is  begun  by  laying  the 
folded  blanket  on  the  bottom,  then  the 
other  things  of  your  outfit;  over  all  is 
stretched  the  poncho.  Then  the  double 
diamond  hitch  is  thrown,  which  laces  the 


2\"  BY  23" 
13"  HIGH  . 

5“  DEEP. 
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knapsack  together.  You  may  think  this 
sounds  like  “packing  a  mule”  and  the  idea 
is  somewhat  similar,  for  a  man  will  object 
as  much  as  a  mule  if  through  careless  pack¬ 
ing  the  axe-head,  knife-handle  or  same 
other  unyielding  thing  works  around  into 
his  ribs  or  backbone.  If  you  cannot 
throw  a  diamond  hitch,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  master  it  just  for  this  knapsack.  A 
little  ingenuity  will  teach  you  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  close  the  flaps  by  means 
of  a  six-foot  cord  and  the  eyelets. 

Straps  are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
knapsack  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements.  They  may  be  made 
of  strips  of  the  material  doubled  and 
stitched  on  one  side.  These  do  not  cut  into 
the  shoulders  like  leather  straps. 


Sewing  Buttons  on  a  Sweater 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  button  hold  for  any 
length  of  time  on  a  knitted  garment  that 
is  in  constant  use.  Buttons  pull  through 
and  cause  the  garment  to  ravel  out.  I 
found  a  simple  way  to  overcome  this  an¬ 
noying  tendency  which  may  be  of  use  to 
other  readers.  I  thread  a  darning  needle 
with  cord  and  wax  the  two  ends  together 
with  beeswax,  which  is  always  in  my  ditty- 


SHOWING  METHOD  OF  SECURELY 
FASTENING  CORD  TO  HOLD  BUTTONS. 

bag.  Then  I  cut  a  piece  of  leather  about 
the  size  of  the  button,  rawhide  is  good, 
and  punch  four  holes  to  correspond  with 
the  holes  in  the  button.  Place  this  leather 
disc  on  the  inside  of  the  sweater,  oppo¬ 
site  from  the  button.  Run  the  needle 
through  each  hole— once  is  enough  if  heavy 
doubled  cord  is  used — then  pull  taut  and  tie 
on  the  inside  with  a  square  knot. 


Wire  Candle  Holder  for  Overhead  Light 

If  you  have  ever  pitched  tent  near  others 
you  know  how  telltale  shadows  are  often 
cast  by  lights  placed  on  tables— to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  these  lights  being  in 
the  way.  An  overhead 
light  casts  no  shadows  on 
the  tent  walls  and  can  be 
quickly  made  with  the  aid 
of  the  contents  of  the  ditty- 
bag.  I  suppose  every  ex¬ 
perienced  camper  carries  a 
ditty-bag  and  can  make  any 
article  in  it  take  the  place 
of  two  or  three  carried  by 
those  who  are  not  used  to 
makeshifts.  From  the  old 
“buckskin  pouch”  take  a 
strand  of  wire  about  3J/2 
feet  long — brass  or  copper, 
either  one  will  do.  Make  a 
little  hook  at  each  end 
and  shape  it  around  the 
candle  as  shown  in  the  dia-  v ^ 
gram.  Suspend  this  from 
the  ridgepole  at  a  convenient  height  by 
tying  a  cord  of  sufficient  length  to  the 
wire  loop. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 
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Swinging  Axe  Scabbard 

If  the  belt  axe  is  suspended  in  a  swing¬ 
ing  scabbard  it  is  never  in  the  way  when 
-  sitting  down.  I  have  made  a  very  good 
scabbard  like  the  diagram,  cut  from  sole 
leather,  either  with  or  without  flap  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  piece  of  leather.  If  no 
flap  is  cut  the  top  of  the  scabbard  should 
be  closed  with  a  thong  run  through  two 
grommets,  which  can  be  taken  from  an  old 


shoe.  A  loop  should  be  cut  from  the  leather 
and  riveted  to  the  back  of  the  scabbard, 
and  the  belt  passed  through  it.  I  made 
one  like  this  several  years  ago  and  it  is 
still  doing  duty.  The  cost  is  very  small 
and  it  looks  as  well  as  an  expensive  “store 
made”  article.  F.  V.  W.,  Nejv  York. 

A  Many-purpose  Garment 

This  combination  rain  coat  and  sleeping 
bag  should  be  made  of  waterproof  material. 
A  strip  eight  feet  long  of  yard-wide  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  sufficient  unless  you  are  very 


tall.  Shape  as  indicated,  cutting  about 
twenty  inches  wide  at  the  top  where  the 
fold  comes.  Sew  up  the  sides,  leaving  a 
slit  on  each  side,  twelve  inches  long,  for 
the  arms.  Protect  slits  with  flaps  four 
inches  wide,  and  insert  pockets.  Slit  the 
fold  eight  and  one-half  inches  in  the  center 
for  a  neck  space,  and  put  on  a  collar  with 
a  puckering  string.  Cut  down  from  the 
center  of  the  neck  space  ten  inches,  and 


A  NAVIGABLE  BOAT  RAFT 

AN  EXTRA  BOAT  FOR  USE  AROUND  CAMP 
WHICH  COSTS  NOTHING  BUT  THE  LABOR 


IF  HORSESHOES  ARE  NOT  OBTAINABLE 
SHORT  PIECES  OF  BOARD  MAY  BE 


There  are  times  in  camp  when  another 
boat  would  be  a  blessing;  not  necessarily  a 
good  boat  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty 
and  grace,  but  one  which  can  be  moved 
along  in  the  water  in  the  direction  one 
wishes  it  to  go.  Perhaps  you  wish  to  go  in 
sedgy  water  where  your  motor  boat  cannot 
go ;  or  other  members  of  the  party  refuse  to 
take  fair  turns  with  the  boats.  Here  is  where 
a  little  knowledge  of  constructing  such  a 
boat  raft  as  pictured  will  come  in  very 
acceptably,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moments 
when  from  some  accident  you  find  ydurself 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  sheet  of  water  and 
with  no  way  to  cross  it.  Cut  three  logs 
of  equal  size  of  the  length  which  you  de¬ 
sire  your  boat  to  be.  Remember  that  the 
longer  the  heavier,  so  seven  or  eight  feet 
is  a  good  length.  Nail  the  logs  together  by 
a  board  across  either  end.  In  emergency 
these  can  be  split  from  a  cedar  tree,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  camp  auger  and  axe, 


the  whole  constructed  without  a  nail.  At 
either  side  near  the  ends  of  the  logs  nail 
two  short  boards.  These  are  to  hold  up 
the  long  planks  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  “boat.”  In  the  middle  of  each  plank 
nail  an  old  horseshoe  so  that  the  ends  will 
protrude  beyond  the  plank,  forming  a  very 
good  rowlock.  If  you  cannot  find  horse¬ 
shoes,  short  pieces  of  board  may  be  nailed 
to  the  plank  instead,  but  you  will  generally 
be  able  to  pick  up  horseshoes  even  in  the 
deep  woods  near  lumber  camps,  and  along 
the  old  “tote”  roads. 

A  boat  of  this  kind  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  one’s  life  in  some  of  the  exigencies 
of  camp  and  trail,  and  a  few  moments’ 
study  of  the  diagram  and  description  will 
be  time  well  spent.  To  build  the  boat  is  a 
matter  of  some  few  hours’  work,  accord¬ 
ing  whether  the  material  is  all  near  at 
hand  or  has  to  be  hunted  for  and  brought 
from  a  distance.  “Lone  Scout." 


put  on  a  lap  as  indicated.  Material  for 
collar,  flaps  and  lap  will  be  left  when  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  sides,  also  for  sleeves,  if  de¬ 
sired,  but  pocket  slits  and  flaps  are  better 
and  easier  to  make.  When  a  rain  coat  is 
wanted  the  user  gets  in  the  garment  head 
first,  like  putting  on  a  shirt.  When  a 
sleeping-bag  is  needed,  draw  up  the  collar 
puckering  string  and  get  in  feet  first.  To 
get  a  comfortable  night’s  rest,  a  blanket 
bag  of  wool  open  at  the  ends  like  Ness- 
muk’s  should  be  tried  in  connection.  If 
the  shoulders  get  chilly,  cover  with  a  coat 
or  sweater.  J.  F.,  New  York. 


WE  are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of 
our  old  correspondent 
Nessmuk  to  make  this 
department  worthy  of  his  name. 
No  man  knew  the  woods  better 
than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of  them 
with  quainter  charm.  Many  of 
his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Smithsonian  Institution; 
and  we  hope  that  all  good  woods¬ 
men  will  contribute  their  Hints 
and  Kinks  and  trail-tested  con¬ 
trivances.  A  Nessmuk  knife  will 
be  given  for  the  best  idea  sent 
in  next  month.  Jim  Ferguson 
wins  the  knife  this  month. 


A  Lodging  for  the  Night 

If  caught  away  from  camp  over  night, 
the  quickest  and  easiest  made  shelter  can 
be  constructed  in  a  few  minutes  with  an 
axe.  A  thickly  branched  evergreen  fur¬ 
nishes  all  the  material.  Select  one  with 
branches  very  heavy  at  the  roots.  Chop 
nearly  through  about  four  feet  from  the 


ground,  so  that  when  the  tree  falls  it  will 
still  rest  on  the  stump.  Cut  away  the 
under  branches,  and  use  for  a  bed.  Other 
branches  may  be  used  to  thatch  the  shelter 
until  it  becomes  nearly  rainproof.  There 
is  room  for  several  people  under  this  shel¬ 
ter.  M.,  Southampton,  L.  I. 


The  Nessmuk  knife  given  last  month  for 
the  best  hint  was  awarded  to  Alfred  Bo- 
rarius,  who  sent  in  his  contribution  with¬ 
out  his  address.  If  he  will  send  it  at  once 
to  this  department,  the  knife  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  him. 
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OPEN  SEASONS  FOR  GAME 

- - - IN - - 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  1917 

[Compiled  by  George  A.  Lawyer,  W.  F.  Bancroft,  and  Frank  L.  Earnshaw.] 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

THE  OPEN  SEASONS  HERE  SHOWN  ARE  INCLUSIVE  OF  BOTH  DATES.  When  the  season  is  closed  for  a  fixed 
period  the  date  terminating  the  closed  season  is  given.  .  . 

The  county  seasons  of  North  Carolina  will  be  given  on  a  special  poster  and  local  exceptions  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia  will  be 

published  in  “Game  Laws  for  igi7-”  •  „  .  ,  „  , 

The  term  rabbit  includes  “hare;’’  quail,  the  bird  known  as  “partridge”  in  the  South;  grouse  includes  Canada  grouse,  sharp  tailed 
grouse,  ruffed  grouse  (known  as  “partridge”  in  the  North  and  “pheasant”  in  the  South  ,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
family  except  prairie  chickens,  ptarmigan,  and  sage  hens;  introduced  pheasant  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World  pheasants. 
PERSONS  ARE  ADVISED  to  secure  from  State  game  commissioners  full  text  of  game  laws  in  States  where  hunting  is  con¬ 
templated,  as  provisions  of  minor  importance  are  omitted  from  this  poster.  Special  poster,  “Game  Laws  for  1917/’  and 
directory  of  game  officials  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Under  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  the  season  is  closed  until  September  1,  1918,  on  swans, 
wood  duck,  cranes,  curlew,  godwits,  upland  plover  and  all  the  smaller  shore  birds,  and  band-tailed  pigeon  in  the  United  States. 
Under  proposed  amendments  of  the  Federal  regulations,  if  approved  by  the  President  on  or  after  October  15,  1917,  the  season 
on  waterfowl,  coot,  and  gallinules  will  be  extended  to  December  31  in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  and  will  be  closed  on  December  31 
in  Nevada  Pennsylvania,  and  in  eastern  Oregon.  Under  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the 
Migratory’  Bird  Treaty,  all  open  seasons  on  migratory  game  birds  in  Canada  will  be  limited  by  regulation  to  not  exceeding 

t'A  months  between  September  1  and  March  10.  _ 

J  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  AND  EXCEPTIONS. 


Alaska.— Moo se  (male),  caribou,  sheep, 
north  Lat.  62°,  Aug.  i-Dec.  10.  Moose, 
south  Lynn  Canal,  caribou  on  Kenai  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  sheep  on  Kenai  Peninsula  east  of 
Long.  150°,  1918.  Ewes  and  lambs  on 
Kenai  Peninsula  and  that  part  of  Alaska 
north  of  Lat.  6o°  and  west  of  Long.  T4lQ. 
T9 19.  Goat,  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  on 
Kenai  Peninsula,  1918.  Large  brown  bear, 
south  Lat.  62°,  Oct.  i-July  1  :  north,  un¬ 
protected.  Deer  on  Duke,  Gravina,  Kodipk. 
Kruzof,  Long,  San  Juan,  Suemez,  and  Za- 
rembo  Islands,  1918;  on  Hinckinbrock  and 
Montague  Islands,  i9T9- 

Alabama. — Squirrel,  also  May  15- June 
IS* 

Arkansas.  —  Gobblers,  additional  open 
season  Mar.  15-Apr.  30. 

Arizona. — Bobwhite  quad,  no  open  sea¬ 
son.  , 

California. — Deer  (male,  except  spike 
buck),  in  Districts  2  and  3,  Aug.  i-Sept. 
14;  in  District  4,  Sept.  i-Sept.  30;  in  Dis¬ 
tricts  1,  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  Aug.  15-Oct.  14. 
Mountain  quail,  in  Districts  t,  23,  24,  25, 
and  26,  Sept.  i-Nov.  30.  Bobwhite  quad, 
in  State,  no  open  season.  Sage  hen,  in 
District  4,  no  open  season.  Dove,  in  Dis¬ 
trict  r,  Aug.  i-Oct.  31.  For  counties  in 
each  game  district  see  “Game  Laws  for 

1917.” 

Connecticut. — Deer,  if  reported  to  Com¬ 
missioner  within  24  hours,  may  be  killed 
by  use  of  shotgun  on  person’s  own  land. 

Delaware.— Dove,  Newcastle  county,  no 
open  season. 

District  of  Columbia. — Hunting  permit¬ 
ted  only  on  marshes  of  Eastern  Branch 
north  of  Anacostia  bridge  and  on  Virginia 
shore  of  Potomac. 

Georgia. — Fox  squirrel,  Jan.  1,  1918. 

Doves,  also  Aug.  i-Aug.  30. 

Idaho.  — Deer  in  Boundary,  Bonner, 
Benewah,  Clearwater,  Kootenai,  Latah, 
Lewis,  Nez  Perce,  and  Shoshone  Counties, 
Oct.  16-Dec.  31  ;  in  Fremont  County,  no 
open  season.  Elk,  in  Idaho  County,  Nov. 


i-Nov.  30.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Ada,  Can¬ 
yon,  Gem,  Gooding,  and  Nez  Perce  Coun¬ 
ties,  Nov.  i-Nov.  10. 

Kansas. — Fox  squirrel,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31 ; 
other  squirrels,  no  open  season. 

Louisiana. — Deer,  south  of  Vernon, 
Rapides,  Avoyelles,  and  Concordia  Par¬ 
ishes  and  Mississippi  State  Line,  Oct.  1- 
Jan.  20  (deer  season  fixed  by  commis¬ 
sion).  Florida  duck  ( black  duck),  Nov. 
r-Fcb.  15. 

Maine. — Deer,  in  Androscoggin,  Cumber¬ 
land.  Kennebec,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Sagadahoc, 
Waldo,  and  York  Counties,  Nov.  i-Nov. 
32.  Commission  may  make  local  regula¬ 
tions. 

Maryland. — Squirrels,  in  Allegany,  Sept. 
15-Dec.  24;  in  Cecil  County,  Aug.  25-Oct. 
25;  in  Frederick,  Aug.  25-Dec.  24;  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert,  Charles,  Dorchester, 
Prince  George,  and  Talbot,  Nov.  10-Dec. 
24;  in  St.  Mary,  unprotected;  rest  of  State, 
also  Nov.  10-Dec.  24.  Quail,  in  Frederick 
County,  Nov.  io,  1921.  Pheasant,  grouse, 
in  Harford  and  Wicomico,  and  wild  tur¬ 
key,  in  Harford  County,  no  open  season. 
Doves,  in  Talbot  County  only,  Aug.  15- 
Dec.  24. 

Massachusetts. — Flare  or  white  rabbit,  in 
Bristol  and  Norfolk  Counties,  1920;  Euro¬ 
pean  hares,  in  Berkshire  County,  unpro¬ 
tected.  Quail,  in  Hampden  and  Middlesex 
Counties,  July  1,  19 22;  in  Essex  County, 
1919.  Pheasants,  in  Barnstable,  Berkshire, 
Essex,  Hampden,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and 
Worcester  Counties  only.  Woodcock,  in 
Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Counties,  Oct.  20-Nov.  30. 

Michigan. — Deer,  in  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Genesee,  Ingham,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo, 
Oakland,  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Nov.  10, 
1920;  Bois  Blanc  Island,  Nov.  10,  1918 

Minnesota. — Ruffed  grouse,  Oct.  15, 
1920;  zvhite-breasted  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  Sept.  16-30.  Plover,  Sept.  16,  1920; 
ycllowlegs,  Sept.  16-30. 


Montana. — Deer,  in  Custer,  Dawson, 
Richland,  Rosebud,  and  Yellowstone,  Oct. 
1,  1922.  Elk,  in  Flathead,  Lincoln,  Phillips, 
Teton,  and  parts  of  Missoula  and  Powell 
Counties,  Oct.  i-Nov.  30;  in  Carbon,  Gal¬ 
latin,  Madison,  Park,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet 
Grass  Counties,  Oct.  i-Dec.  14;  balance  of 
State,  no  open  season. 

Nebraska. — Plover,  no  open  season; 
yellowlcgs,  Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 

Nevada. — Valley  quail  and  doves,  sea¬ 
sons  fixed  by  county  commissioners. 

New  Hampshire. — Deer,  Coos  County. 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15;  Carroll  and  Grafton  Coun¬ 
ties,  Nov.  i-Dec.  15;  rest  of  State,  Dec. 
i-iS* 

New  Mexico.— Deer  and  wild  turkey 
seasons  apply  north  of  Lat.  350 ;  south, 
Oct.  25-Nov.  25. 

New  York. — Deer  (male),  in  Adiron- 
dacks,  Oct.  i-Nov.  15;  in  Ulster  County, 
nine  towns  in  Sullivan  County,  and  in  Deer 
Park,  Orange  County,  Nov.  1-15 ;  on  own 
land  in  Columbia,  Dutchess,  and  Rensse¬ 
laer,  with  shotguns  only,  O'ct.  I-Nov.  15 
Introduced  pheasant,  protected  by  order  of 
commissioner  in  several  counties.  When 
date  of  open  or  close  season  falls  on  Sun¬ 
day,  season  opens  or  closes  on  preceding 
Saturday. 

North  Carolina. — See  Special  Poster  for 

local  laws. 

North  Dakota.  —  White-breasted  and 
sharp-tailed  grouse,  Sept.  16-Oct.  16 ;  ruffed 
grouse,  in  Bottineau,  Cavalier,  Pembina, 
and  Roulette  Counties  only,  Oct.  1-10. 

Oklahoma. — Bear,  in  Blaine,  Caddo,  Co¬ 
manche,  Kiowa,  and  Major  Counties,  no 
open  season ;  rest  of  State  unprotected. 

Oregon.  —  East  of  Cascades:  Deer 
(males),  in  Harney  and  Malheur  Coun¬ 
ties,  Aug.  15-Oct.  15.  Quail,  in  Klamath 
County,  Oct.  i-Oct.  10.  Prairie  chicken,  in 
Sherman,  Union,  and  Wasco  Counties,  Oct. 
i-Oct.  15.  Chinese  pheasant  (.male),  in 
Union  County,  Oct.  i-Oct.  10.  Sage  hen, 
in  Harney  and  Malheur  Counties,  Aug.  1- 
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BIG  GAME. 


UPLAND  GAMEZ. 


Deer. 


Alabama . I  Nov.  1-Jan.  l<f  . 

AIa«ka« .  Aug.  15-Oct  31  £ 

Arizona . I  Oct.  1-Nov.  1  <f  . . . 

Arkansas . !  Nov.  1 1-Jan.  10  <f  . 

California . ,  Aug.  1-Sept.  14  J 

Colorado . 1  Oct.  1, 1918 . 

Connecticut . i  (a) 

Delaware . 

Diet.  Columbia  a 


Moose. 

Rabbit. 

. J.. . . . 

Aug.  20- Dec.  31  d* 

Nov.  15-Jan.  31. . . 

Oct.  8-Jan.  31}. . . 
Nov.  1&-Dec.  31 .  . 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1 . . . . 

Georgia* . j  Oct.  1-Nov.  30. .. . 

Idaho .  Sept.  16-Nov. 30®. 

Illinois .  June  23, 1925... 

Indiana . 1  No  open  season 

. j  No  open  season 

Kansas . !  Mar.  24, 1921.  .. 

Kentucky . |  Nov.  1'5, 1921 

Louisiana... 

j  Maine® . 

j  Maryland.... 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . 


No  open  season. 


Squirrel. 


Quail. 


Aug.  1-Jan.  1  ®...  Nov.  1-Mar.  1.... 
o‘ct 

. !  Nov. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  3 It.. I  Nov. 

j  Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

'  Nov. 

!  Nov. 


!  Sept.  1-Jan.  31... 
Apr.  1-Jan.  10. . . 


Nov.  15-Dec.  31. . 


!  New  Mexico. . 

|  New  York . 

i  Long  Island _ 

I  North  Carolina  }a . 
I  North  Dakota. .. . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon  IS18*"- 
°  (West. . . 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51  i  Wyoming. . 


South  Carolina. . . 
South  Dakota. . . . 
Tennessee  fa . 

Texas . 

Utah . . . 

Vermont./. . 

Virginia . 

Washington^- 

West  Virginia. . .  .j 
Wisconsin. 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 


I 


Alberta . 

Br.  Columbia . 

Manitoba . 

New  Brunswick*. 
Northwest  Ter*  .. 

Nova  Scotia . 

Ontario  * . 

Pr.  Edward  I  si _ 

Quebec . 

Saskatchewan. . . . 

Yukon  * . 

Newfoundland  . 


Feb.  24,  1922  .... 
Sept.  1-Oct.  3 Id1  a 
Aug.  15-Oct.  15cf . 
Dec.  1-Dec.  15  S  -- 
No  open  season. . . 


Sept.  1-Jan.  1  ®  . 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30. 

Oct.  1, 1919 . 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31  £ 

Oct.  15, 1920 . 

Nov.  10-Nov.  20  cf 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1  ® 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15  ®  .. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  1  ® 
Oct.  15-Dec.  1  £  . 
Nov.  21-Nov.  30  ® 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15  ®  . 


Nov.  1,1919 . |  Oct.  1-Mar.  31.. 


No  open  season. . .  Nov.  1-Feb.  28®. 

No  open  season. . .!  Oct.  1-Feb.  1 _ 

Nov.  10-Nov.  30  £ . 


Sept.  15- Jan.  5*® 

Oct.  1-Dec.  15  ®  . 

June  1, 1922 . . |  Nov.  10-Dec.  24. . 

Dec.  3-Dec.  8 . . . . 

Nov.  10-Nov.  30®. 

Nov.  10-Nov.  30. . 

Nov.  15-Mar.  l<f .. 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31  £  . 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30  ®  . . 

No  open  season _ 

Oct.  15-Nov.  15. . . 

Oct.  15-Dec.  15  ®  . 

Oct.  17,  24,  31,  No*.  7  £ 

Oct.  16-Nov.  5  $  ®. 

Oct.  1-Nov.  15  cf®. 

No  open  season _ 

Local  laws . 

Nov.  10, 1920 . 


No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 


Oct.  1-Fob.  28. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15. 


No  open  season. . . 1  Oct.  1-Jan.  31 .  . 
. (  Nov.  1-Dec.  31 . 


No  open  season. 


•  |  Nov.  15-Jan.  1. . . 


No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. 


Nov.  1-Dec.  15. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 . 


Nov.  1-Dec.  14  £  . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15®. . 
Nov.  20-Dec.  10  £ 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30  ® 
Dec.  1-Apr.  1  ®  ... 
Oct.  21-Oct.  31  £o 
Nov.  1-Nov.  15.  . . 


No  opeu  season ...  Sept.  15-Feb.  28 . . 

.  Nov.  1-Feb.  1 .  . . . 

Oct  1, 1925 . | . 

Oct.  1,1925 . . 

. I  Oct.  15-Dec.  31... 

No  open  season. . Sept.  7-Feb.  1 1  •  - 
1919 . . 


Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 
Sept.  1-Oct.  15.  . . 

Nov.  1-Feb.  1 _ 

Nov.  20-Mar.  1 . . 

Oct.  1-Feb.  28}® . 

Aug.  1-Jan.  31 _ 

Aug.  1-Dec.  1 . 

Sept.  1-Jan.  1 . 

Sept  1-Dec.  31}®. 

July  1-Dec.  15 _ 

Oct.  1-Feb.  15. . 
Oct  1-Oct.  31... 
Aug.  26-Oct.  1  a 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30. 

1920 . 

Oct.  15-Feb.  28. 


15-Dec.  31*® 
20-Feb.  28. 
15-Jan.  31  ® 

1. 1924 . 

8-Nov.  23... 
15-Dec.  31. 
1-Mar.  15... 
20-Mar.  1 


June  1-Dec.  31. . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30.. . 


Oct.  1.1919 . 

Nov.  10-Dec.  15. 

June  1-Nov.  30}. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15.. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . 
Local  laws . 


Sept  15-Oct.  20 . 


No  open  season. . 
Sept  l-Oct.  31}. 
Oct.  20-No v.  30.. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . 

(-> 

June  2-Dec.  31. . 


Sept  15-Nov.  30. 

Local  laws . 

N  o  open  season . . 
No  open  season. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  15-Jan.  1  ® .. 


,  Nov.  20-Feb.  28. 

Nov.  1, 1920 . 

i  Nov.  11 -Dec  9. . 

!  Nov.  10-Dec.  20. 

|  Nov.  1, 1922 . 

|  Mar.  17,1918.  ... 
j  Nov.  15-Jan.  1 ,. . 
Nov.  15-Mar.  1.. 


I 


Nov.  10-Dec.  24.  . 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30® . 

Oct.  15, 1920 . 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30.  .  . 

Nov.  1-Mar.  1 . 

•Nov.  10-Dec.  31.  . 
.No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  1, 1922}®.... 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30.. .. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15.  . 

Oct.  25-Dec.  31} . . 

Oct.  1, 1918 . 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31.  . . 

Nov.  1-Mar.  1 . 

No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31.  .  . 
N o  open  season  ® . . 
N o  opeu  season  ® . . 
Oct  20-No v.  30. . . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.  . . 

Nov.  15-Mar.  15®. 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  16-Dec.  31}® 

Dec.  1-Jan.  31 _ 

No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30.. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1®. . . 
N o  open  season  ® . . 
Oct  1-Oct.  15 ®  ... 
Nov.  1-Dec.  1.  . .  . 
No  open  season. . . 
Aug  1, 1919 . ! 


Grouse. 


Nov.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1 .  . . 
No  open  season. . 

Jan.  1,1922 . 

Sept.  15-Oct.  14. 
Sept.  15-Oct.  1... 
Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  26... 
Nov.  20-Dec.  19. 


Prairie  Chicken. 


Introduced 

Pheasant. 


Wild  Turkey. 


Nov.  15-Dec  15.  .  j  Dec.  1-Apr.  1  £  . . .  Aug.  1-Mar.  1.... 


Jan.  1, 1922 . 


Sept.  15-Oct.  1.. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 


No  open  season. . 

Aug.  16-Oct.  31. .  J  No  open  season. 

July  1, 1920 .  Oof.  l-Hot  is 

Nov.  10-Dec.  20. 


Nov.  1-Dec.  15. . . 
No  open  season. . . 

Nov.  15, 1920 . 

Dec.  31,  1919  .  . . 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30 _ 

Nov.  10-Dec.  24. . 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30. . . 

Oct  1-Nov.  9 . 

Sept  16 -Sept  30}? 


Oct  1-Oct.  15.. 
Oct.  15-Nov.  1. 
Sept  1,1922... 
Mar.  17, 1918.  .. 


Dec.  31,1919.. 


No  open  season. . 

1920 . 

Sept  16-Sept.  30. 


No  open  season. . 
Sept.  15-Sept.  30. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 

Sept.  1, 1922 . 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30.. . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15.  . 

Sept.  16-Nov.  25.. 
Oct  1-Nov.  30. . . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 

Local  laws . . 

Sept.  16-Oct.  16}® 
Nov.  15-Dec.  4 


Aug.  15-Oct.  31... 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31®.. 
Oct.  20-No v.  30. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 


Sept.  7 -Oct  6. . . 
No  open  season. . 


No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Nov,  1-Feb.  1®.  .. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  15}®. 

Oct.  l-Oct.  15 . 

Oct.  15-Dec.  1 _ 

Oct.  1, 1919 . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  15. . . 


Nov.  1-Dec.  14  £ 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15  <f  ® 
Nov.  20-Dec.  10  d* 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30  cf 
Dec.  1-Apr.  1  ®  . . . 
Sept.16-Nov.30cf® 
Oct.  10-Nov.  30 cf® 


Sept.  1-Dec.  31®..  Sept.  1  -Dec.  31  £  ® 
Nov.15-Dec.14cf  “j  Nov. 15-Dec. 14  cf  ® 
Sept  1-Mar.  1  d*  - .  (  Sept  1-Mar.  1  cf 
. . '  No  open  season. 


Oct.  1-Apr.  30 _ 

Oct  15-Nov.  15  ® 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1.  .  . 
Oct.  15-Jan.  31 . . 


Sept  20-Jan.  1. 


No  open  season}  -  - 
Sept.  15, 1927 . 


Nov.  1-Nov.  15® 


j  Aug.  15-Nov.  30... 
Oct.  14,1918 . 


Oct.  1, 1918 . 

Sept.  15-Nov.  14® 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  1-Jan.  1 . 

Oct.  l-Oct.  31® ... 

Oct.  15,  1918 . 

Oct  15-Nov.  15... 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . . . 

Sept.  15. 1918 . 

Sept.  1-Mar  15. 
Sept.  20-Jan.  1 _ 


No  open  season. . 
Sept.  15-Sept.  30. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15. . . 


Nov.  10-Dec.  15. 
Mar.  18,1920 _ 


Sept.  16-Oct  16. . 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season  a 
No  open  season. 


No  open  season. . 

Jan.  1, 1922 . 

No  open  season. . 

Sept.  1, 1924 . 

Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 
No  open  season. . 

I  Nov.  20-Dec. -19  . 


No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season  ®  . 

Oct  l-Oct.  5  cf _ 

No  opeu  season. . . 

Oct.  1, 1922 . 

Mar.  17, 1918 . 

Nov.  15, 1920 . 

Dec.  31,1919 . 

No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  24.  . 


Oct  1-Nov.  1.. 
Nov.  11  Jan.  10  cf® 
No  open  season. . . 
N o  open  season . . . 


Nov.  1-Dec.  26. . . 
Nov.  20-Mar.  1 _ 

Nov.  20-Feb.  28  cf 


June  23, 1925 . 

No  open  season. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  15.  . 


Nov.  15, 1920 . 

Nov.  15-Mar.  1  cf . 


Oct.  12-Nov.  12  a, 

1920 . 

Oct  15, 1920 . 


No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . , 

Sept.  1, 1920 . 

No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15  cf 

No  open  season. . . 
Oft.  18,  25,  Nov.  3,  10  <f  o 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31  cf  . 


No  open  season. . 
Nov.  15-Dec.  4.  . . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season  ®  . 
No  open  season  ®  . 
Oct.  20-No v.  30. . . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 .  . . 


Sept.  7 -Oct.  6. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31.. . 
No  open  season. . 


No  open  season  ® 
No  open  season. . 


Sept.  7, 1919 . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  15.. 


Oct.  1. 1918.. 


No  open  season. 
Sept.  1-Jan.  1... 
Oct  15,1918.'..’. 


Sept.  15, 1918... 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 


No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.. . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 


Nov.  10-Dec.  24. 


1920 . 


Jan.  1-May  1  d*  -  - 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.  . 


No  open  season. 


Mar.  13, 1919 _ 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31  ®. 

Nov.  1-Mar.  1 _ 


July  15-Dec.  31.. 

Jan.  1, 1922 . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30®  . 
Aug.  15-Sept.  1. . 
N'q,open  season. . . 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31  ®. 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  20-Mar.  1 _ 

Nov.  20-Feb.  28®. 
Aug.  1-Sept.  30 .  -  -  ] 
Aug.  15- Aug.  31. . 
No  open  season. . . 
N o  open  season . . .  j 
No  open  season. . . ' 
Sept.  l-Oct.  15. . . 
Nov.  1-Feb.  15. .  J 
No  open  season. .  .| 
No  open  season  ®  J 

No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  16, 1920.... 

Aug.  1-Mar.  1 . 

I  Aug.  1-Nov.  10... 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 

M  <“>  . 

No  open  season. . 

No  open  season. . 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
Nov.  15-Nov.  30. 


Aug.  16-Sept.  30. 
N o  open  season . . 
No  open  season. . 

Nov.  1-Mar.  1 . 

No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 


No  open  season  ® 
Oct.  l-Oct.  15}®.. 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
Aug.  1,1919 . 


Oct  1, 1920 . 

No  open  season}. 
Sept.  15, 1927.... 


opei 
Oct  14,1918.. 

Sept.  1,  1920. 


State. 


Alabama . 

Alaska . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut.. . . 

Delaware . 

Dist.  Columbia. 
Florida . 


Georgia. . . 

Idaho . 

Illinois.... 
Indiana. .. 

Iowa . 

Kansas.  .  . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Maine . 


Nov.  15-Mar.  15  ®. 


Nov.  16-Dec.  31  ®. 
Dec  1-Mar.  31 _ 


Nov.  1-Feb.  1  ®. . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
Oct  15-Dec.  1 . . . 


Sept  l-Oct.  31 .  . . 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31 .  . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 

Aug.  15-Mar.  la.. 
No  open  season. . . 
Aug  16-Dec.  31... 
Sept.  1-Feb.  28... 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 


Nov.  1-Nov.  15. 


No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 


Sept.  15, 1927. 


No  open  season. . 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS.** 

(The  seasons  here  shown  are  the  times  when  migratory  game  birds  may  be  hunted  without  violating  either  the  Federal  regulations  or 

State  laws.) 


Ducks,  Geese, 
and  Brant. 


Nov.  Wan.  31.  . 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1... 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20 . 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15.. . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31.  . 


Maryland . I  Nov.  1- 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20  . 
Sept.  16-Dec  15  , 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 

_  Nov.  1-Jan.  31®. . 

....I  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

*  Jan.  31. . . 


Black-bellied 
and  Golden 
Plovers,  and 
Yellowleos. 


Massachusetts.. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 


Missouri. 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . 


New  Mexico.  . . 

New  York . 

LoDg  Island. . . . 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

P^pnsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. . . 
South  Dakota. . . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

WMhiagtonjw^t 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin . . 

Wyoming . 


Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Oct.  1-Jan.  15 _ 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15.... 

Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Oct.  1-Jan.  15 - 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  1. . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15  ®. . 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15.... 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15.... 

Nov.  1-JaD.  31.  . . 
Sept.  7-Dec.  20. . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31.... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Oct;  1-Dec.  31  ®.. 

Oct.  1-Jan.  15 - 1 

Oct.  1-Dec.  31.... 
Sept.  7-Dec.  10  ®  J 
Sept.  15-Dec.  16  ® 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31 .  . . 

Sept.  1-Mar.  1 _ 

Oct.  15-Dec.  15.  . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31. . 

Nov.  20-Jan.  31. . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20  . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15.  . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . . 
Sept  1-Dec.  15.. 
i  Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . . 

I  Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31 .  . . 
!  Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. ; 

Aug.  16-Nov.  39. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Sept.  30  a 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15.  . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  7-Dec.  2b  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15® 
Oct.  1-Dec.  15.  .. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. . 

Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-No.  30... 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Oct.  16.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Oct.  1-Dec.  15. . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  7-Oct. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  15 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 
No  open  sc 
Sept.  1-No 
Aug.  16-Nc 
Oct.  1-Dec 
Oct.  1-Dec 
Sept.  1-Dc< 

Sept.  7-Dec?„ 
Sept.  15-Dec" 


Wilson  Snipe 

OR  JACK8NIPE. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31 . . 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1... 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 .  . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30... 
Nov  1-Jan.  31 . . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31. 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Sept.  30. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  7-Dec.  20 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31 . . 

Oct.  16-Jan.  31 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 
Sept.  16-Oct. 
Sept.  16-Dec. 

Oct.  16-  ' 

Oct.  1-J, 

Oct.  1- 
Oct. 


Woodcock. 


Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 
Jan.  1,  1922.....’ 


Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . 

Nov.  1-Dec.  3J. . 


July  1,  1920 . 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30. .. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  24.. 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30  ®r 
Oct.  1-Nov.  9. 
Sept.  16,  1920. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 
No  open  season.. . 

No  open  season  . 


Rau 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 


Coot  and 
Gallinules. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 


Oct.  15-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  12-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  l-Oct*.  31  . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.  . 
Nov.  20-Nov.  30.. I 

I 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 

Sept.  1,  1920 . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  1.  . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
No  open  season  .. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov  30.  . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 


Oct.  16-Jan  31. . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31... 
Nov.  I -Jan.  31.  . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . 
Nov.  20-Jao.  31. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  7-Dec.  20.  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20  . 
Sept.  16-Dec  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov„  J-Jan.  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 


Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Sept.J6-Dec.  31.  25 


OTHER  GAME. 

(Season  closed  In  8tates  not  mentioned.) 


BIG  GAME. 


Antelope. 


Manitoba .  Nov.  20-Dec.  10  £ 


Bear. 

(Unprotected  in  other  States.) 


Oct.  1 — July  1  ® 
Nov.  11-Jan.  10. 
Nov.  1-Mar.  1. 

Nov.  1-Feb.  1. 

Oct.  15-Feb  28. 
Nov.,  15-Mar.  1. 

No  upon  season.® 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  1-May  1. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  1. 
Aug.  20-June  30. 

Minnesota . 

Pennsylvania . 

Caribou. 

GAME  BIRDS. 


Ptarmioa 


Alaska . 

Alberta . 

Br.  Columbia.  . .  .| 

Manitoba . 

^7ew  Brunswick  * 
iwest  Ter.*.  .1 


Aug.  20-Dec.  31.® 
Nov.  1-Dec.  14. 
Sept.l-Dec.15cf} 
Nov.  20-Dec. 10.  £ 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30  <f 
Dec.  1-Apr.  1.® 

-Oct.l5«f® 


Alaska . 

Washington . 

Manitoba . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Quebec . 

Yukon  * . 

Newfoundland  *. . 

Sept.  1-Mar.  1. 

Oct.  l-Oct.  15.® 
Oct.  l-Oct.  20. 

Aug.  15-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 
Sept.  20-Jan.  1. 

Reedbird. 

Delaware . 

Dist.  Columbia. . . 

Georgia'. . 

Maryland . 

New  Jersev . 

North  Carolina. . . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Carolina.  . . 
Virginia . 

Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 
8ept.  l-Oct.  31. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. 

Sage  Hen. 


Alberta . 

Br.  Columbia . 

Manitoba . 

New  Brunswick*} 
Northwest  Ter.*. . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Ontario* . 

Pr.  Edward  Iel _ 

Quebec . 

Saskatchewan .... 

Yukon  * . 

Newfoundland  *.. 


Sept.  1-Dec.  14.  .1  Sept.  1-Dec.  1 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15®. I  Sept.  1-Dec.  15 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30.1  Sept.  15-Nov. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  l«t-|  Aug.  15-Doc.  ag****#*^ 

Sept.  1-Jan.  15. . . . 

Aug.  15-Nov.  30®}  Aug.  15-Nov.  3' 

Sept.  1-Dec.  31®.  Sept.  1-Dec.  3 
Sept.  1-Jan.  la..  Aug.  1-Jan  1  a 
Sept.  1-Feb.  28  ..  Sept.  1-Jan.  3w 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31.  Sept.  15-Dec. 

Aug.  10-June  1 . 

Sept.  20-Jan.  1  ®. .  Sept.  20-Jan. 
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District  4,  no  open  season.  Dove,  in  Dis¬ 
trict  i,  Ang.  i-Oct.  31.  For  counties  in 
each  game  district  see  “Game  Laws  for 
I9I7-” 

Connecticut. — Deer,  if  reported  to  Com¬ 
missioner  within  24  hours,  may  be  killed 
by  use  of  shotgun  on  person’s  own  land. 

Delaware. — Dove,  Newcastle  county,  no 
open  season. 

District  of  Columbia. — Hunting  permit¬ 
ted  only  on  marshes  of  Eastern  Branch 
north  of  Anacostia  bridge  and  on  Virginia 
shore  of  Potomac. 

Georgia. — Fox  squirrel,  Jan.  i,  1918. 
Doves,  also  Aug.  i-Aug.  30. 

Idaho.  — Deer  in  Boundary,  Bonner, 
Benewah,  Clearwater,  Kootenai,  Latah, 
Lewis,  Nez  Perce,  and  Shoshone  Counties, 
Oct.  16-Dec.  31  ;  in  Fremont  County,  no 
open  season.  Elk,  in  Idaho  County,  Nov. 


0“o-V> 

in  Harford  and 
key,  in  Harford 
Doves,  in  Talbot  CountT 
Dec.  24. 

Massachusetts. — Hare  or  white 

Bristol  and  Norfolk  Counties,  1920;  _ _ 

pran  hares,  in  Berkshire  County,  unp^ 
tected.  Quail,  in  Hampden  and  Middlese 
Counties,  July  1,  19 22;  in  Essex  County, 
1919.  Pheasants,  in  Barnstable,  Berkshire, 
Essex,  Hampden,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and 
Worcester  Counties  only.  Woodcock,  in 
Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Counties,  Oct.  20-Nov.  30. 

Michigan. — Deer,  in  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Genesee,  Ingham,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo, 
Oakland,  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Nov.  10, 
1920;  Bois  Blanc  Island,  Nov.  10,  1918 

Minnesota. — Ruffed  grouse,  Oct.  15, 
1920;  zvhite-breasted  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  Sept.  16-30.  PLver,  Sept.  16,  1920; 
ycllowlegs,  Sept.  16-30. 


NEW  YORK 
60-62  Warren  Street 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

NEW  ORLEANS 
321  Magazine  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
585-587  Howard  Street 


The  Brand  of  Quality 


NO  MATTER  where  you  use  Peters  Shells, 
in  the  field  or  at  the  traps,  you  always’ 
will  find  them  absolutely  dependable.  An  unparalleled 
record  of  victories  that  stretch  from  1917  far  back  through 
the  years,  strongly  appeal  to  the  shooters  who  demand  su¬ 
perior  quality. 

Peters  Shells  operate  perfectly  in  all  kind  of  standard  arms, 
single  or  double  barrel,  repeating  or  automatic. 

Peters  Shells  are  reinforced  with  steel  inside  the  brass  cup, 
a  feature  that  protects  the  shooter,  original  with  Peters. 

You  can  insure  the  success  of  your  own  hunting  trip 
by  insisting  on  the  ®  brand — the  ammunition  that  never- 
fails-in-a-pinch. 

The  A.  B.  Richardson  Memorial  Trophy 

presented  by  the  Sportsmen  of  Delaware  to  the  Sportsmen  of  America, 
and  competed  for  the  first  time  at  the  South  Shore  Club,  Cnicago,  August 
19,  1917,  was  won  with  Peters  Shells  by  Mr.  R.  A.  King  of  Delta,  Colo. 
Score,  99  ex  100  and  24  ex  25  in  the  shoot-off.  This  event  called  for  20 
targets  each  from  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20  yards. 

At  the  Westy  Hogan  Tournament 

at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  11-15,  Mr.  Woolfolk  Henderson  using 
the  ®  brand  made  the  highest  score  among  the  nearly  300  contestants, 
breaking  458  ex  470;  he  was  also  high  at  the  Canadian  Nat’ 1  Exhibition 
Tournament,  Toronto,  August  28  to  September  1, 493  ex  500. 

You  can  get  the  (P)  brand  at  all  up-to-date  dealers. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO. 


GAME  LAWS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  546) 

Sept.  15;  in  rest  of  District,  Aug.  1-31. 
Dove,  in  Harney  and  Malheur,  Aug.  1- 
Sept.  30.  Waterfowl,  coot,  and  Wilson 
snipe,  in  Grant,  Harney,  Lake,  and  Mal¬ 
heur  Counties,  Oct.  i-Dec.  31. 

West  of  Cascades :  Quail,  in  Coos,  Curry, 
Jackson,  and  Josephine  Counties,  Oct.  1-31. 
Grouse,  in  Jackson  County,  Oct.  1-10;  in 
Coos,  Curry,  and  Josephine  Counties,  no 
open  season.  Chinese  pheasant  (male),  in 
Jackson  County,  Oct.  1-10;  in  Coos,  Curry, 
and  Josephine  Counties,  no  open  season; 
balance  of  District,  Oct.  1-31. 

South  Carolina. — Deer,  in  Barnwell,  Dil¬ 
lon,  Florence,  and  Marion  Counties,  Aug. 
i-Jan.  1 ;  in  Berkeley,  Clarendon,  and  Dor¬ 
chester,  Aug.  i-Feb.  1 ;  in  Colleton,  Sept.  1- 
Feb.  1;  in  Georgetown,  Oct.  i-Jan.  15;  in 
Jasper  and  Hampton,  Aug.  15-Jan.  15;  in 
Richland,  1921.  Squirrels,  in  Chesterfield 
and  York,  Oct.  i-Jan.  i._  Quail,  in  Abbe¬ 
ville  and  Chesterfield,  Nov.  15-Mar.  1 ;  in 
Charleston,  Nov.  20-Feb.  15;  in  Cherokee, 
no  open  season ;  in  Chester,  Lancaster,  and 
York,  Dec.  i-Feb.  1 ;  in  Fairfield  and 
Union,  Dec.  i-Mar.  1 ;  in  Greenwood,  Nov. 
15-Jan.  15;  in  Marlboro,  Nov.  15-Feb.  15. 
Turkey,  in  Abbeville,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
and  York,  Dec.  i-Feb.  1;  in  Fairfield,  Dec. 
i-Mar.  1.  Doves,  in  Kershaw,  Aug.  15- 
Mar.  15. 

Tennessee. — Gobblers,  also  April  2-24. 
(See  “Game  Laws,  1917,”  for  local  sea¬ 
sons). 

Virginia. — Deer,  in  Brunswick  and 
Greenesville,  O'ct.  i-Feb.  1 ;  in  Chesterfield, 
Mecklenburg,  Prince  George,  and  Surry 
Counties,  Oct.  i-Jan.  1 ;  in  Augusta  and 
Cumberland,  Sept.  1,  1919;  in  Bath,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  Highland,  Nov.  1,  1921 ;  in 
Shenandoah,  1920.  Quail,  grouse,  zvild  tur¬ 
key,  west  of  Blue  Ridge,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31. 
(For  other  local  exceptions  see  “Game 
Laws,  1917.”) 

Washington. — East  of  Cascades:  Deer, 
in  Kittitas  County,  Oct.  15-Dec.  1.  Goat, 
no  open  season.  Ruffed  grouse,  in  Kittitas 
and  Yakima  Counties,  no  open  season.  Blue 
and  ruffed  grouse,  in  Asotin  (except  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Clarkstbn,  South  Clarkston,  and 
West  Clarkston),  Garfield,  and  Walla 
Walla  Counties,  Aug.  15-Oct.  1.  Blue 
grouse,  in  Spokane  County,  Oct.  1,  1919. 
Quail,  in  Asotin  (except  in  Clarkston, 
South  Clarkston,  and  West  Clarkston)  and 
Garfield  Counties,  Oct.  1-10.  Bobwhite 
quail,  in  Spokane  County,  Oct.  i-Nov.  1. 
Prairie  chicken,  in  Stevens  County,  Sept. 
15-Oct.  1.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Benton, 
Stevens,  and  Yakima  Counties,  Oct.  1-15 ; 
Chinese  or  English  pheasant  (males),  in 
Kittitas  County,  Oct.  1-10.  Ptarmigan,  no 
open  season.  Waterfowl,  no  open  season 
-  Columbia  or  Snake  Rivers,  or  within 
a  fourth  mile  of  the  shores  in  counties 
Benton,  Columbia,  Douglas,  I-  ranklin, 
Afield,  Grant,  Kittitas,  Klickitat,  Walla 
Alla,  Whitman,  and  Yakima. 

West  of  Cascades:  Deer,  in  Island  and 
un  Juan  Counties,  Jan.  1,  1921;  does,  in 
<  agit,  Snohomish,  and  Whatcom  Coun¬ 
ts,  no  open  season.  Goat,  Oct.  i-Nov.  1. 
tail,  in  Clallam,  Clarke,  Jefferson,  San 
an,  Skagit,  Skamania,  Snohomish,  and 
(continued  on  page  551 ) 
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The  Pen  that  Leaves 

You  Free  to  Think 


1X7HETHER  your  writing  be  a  social 
v  v  duty  or  a  business  necessity, 
you  can  convert  it  into  a  pleasure  with 
Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 

Every  Waterman’s  Ideal  is  the  acme  of 
convenience  and  dependability.  It  is  strong 
and  sturdy,  to  be  carried  always  and  used 
anywhere.  It  is  the  pen  of  instant  re¬ 
sponse  to  every  touch  —  the  pen  of  life¬ 
long  service  to  millions. 

There  is  a  Waterman’s  Ideal  for  every 
preference:  Self-Filler,  Safety,  Regular, 
and  Pocket  Types;  large  and  small,  with 
points  of  every  degree.  Each  has  the 
quality,  finish  and  workmanship  which  for 
two  generations  have  made  Waterman’s 
Ideal  the  world’s  standard  fountain  pen. 

$2.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $150. 

At  Best  Stores  In  Every  Community 


Avoid  Substitutes 


Illustrated  Folder  on  Request 


L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  Broadway,  New  York 


24  School  Street,  Boston 
17  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 
Kingsway,  London 


115  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
107  Notre  Dame  St.,  W.  Montreal 
Avenida  de  Mayo  1364,  Buenos  Aires 
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Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat, 
and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  gen¬ 
erally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies, 
or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog, 
calf,  cow,  horse  or  any  ether  kind  of  hide  or  skin 
tanned  with  the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft, 
light,  odorless,  moth  proof  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
gloves,  caps,  men’s  and  women’s  garments  when  so 
ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of 
tanning,  taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Log  Cabins 
and  Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  explana¬ 
tions  how  to  build  cabins  of  all 
sizes  with  directions  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Everything  from  a 
shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adi¬ 
rondack  structure,  is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fireplaces; 
how  to  build  chimneys;  rustic  stair¬ 
ways,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Publishing  Company  . 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


GOING  LIGHT  ON  A  BEAR  TRAIL 

NEWT’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  GO  LIGHT  SPECIALIST 

By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

(continued  from  page  523) 


crawled  out,  threw  some  wood  on  the  fire, 
wrapped  my  blanket  around  my  remains 
and  sat  down  with  my  feet  in  the  fire  and 
my  back  to  a  tree.  Every  now  and  then 
I’d  doze  off — then  the  tree  would  slip  out 
from  behind  me  and  I’d  fall  over  in  the 
snow !  Thus  I  spent  the  night.  Hen 
crawled  out  about  daylight. 

“How’d  you  sleep?”  says  I.  “Like  a 
log,”  says  he ;  “how’d  you  ?”  “Like  a  dog,” 
says  I.  Then  we  had  breakfast — parched 
corn  and  tea !  Shouldering  our  packs  and 
rifles  we  again  took  up  the  bear  track. 
The  sun  came  out  bright  and  warm  and 
the  snow  began  to  drip  from  the  trees — 
every  time  I  staggered  against  a  sapling  I 
got  a  shower-bath !  Hen  was  setting  a 
swifter  pace  than  at  any  time  we  started. 
When  I  tried  to  reason  with  him  he  point¬ 
ed  that  unless  we  came  up  to  that  bear 
before  the  snow  melted  we  would  never 
come  up  to  him,  because  no  snow,  no  track. 
So  I  wearily  dragged  myself  along.  By  io 
A.  M.  I  was  stepping  all  over  my  own 
feet  and  when  we  sat  down  beside  a  brook 
at  noon  to  dine  sumptuously  on  parched 
corn  and  cold  water  I  felt  it  would  take 
a  derrick  to  get  me  on  my  feet. 

ANOTHER  hour’s  going  and  bruin’s 
trail  wound  up  the  north  side  of  a 
mountain  and  started  down  the  south 
side  where  the  sun  got  in  its  warm  work. 
In  spots  there  was  no  snow  at  all — here 
we  lost  the  track — there  we’d  pick  ’em  up 
again — at  last  we  lost  ’em  for  good  and  all 
— the  snow  had  vanished — the  ground  was 
bare — the  jig  was  up.  After  that  it  became 
a  needle-in-the-hay-stack  proposition. 


That  bear  was  afraid  to  come  out  of  the 
alders  until  I  had  passed  by. 


“That’s  wot  I  call  tough  luck,”  says  Hen 
sitting  down  on  a  log.  “I’d  call  it  good 
luck,”  says  I ;  “if  that  snow  had  stuck  you 
and  I  would  have  left  somewhere  in  this 
gawdforsaken  waste  a  couple  of  perfectly 
good  skeletons,  that’s  all ! — I  can  feel  my 
poor  stummick  growin’  fast  to  my  back¬ 
bone  right  this  minute  and  I’m  so  durned 
hungry  I’d  eat  an  owl.  with  the  feathers 
on !”  After  a  pipeful  apiece  we  pulled 
our  belts  a  notch  tighter  and  started  for 
camp.  Hen  said  the  shortest  cut  was 
across  country  in  a  straight  line  instead  of 
along  our  back  track.  Accordingly  we 
started  angling  up  toward  another  part  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  There  was 
a  clump  of  alders  in  our  path.  These  we 
straddled,  Hen  going  above,  I  below  them. 


Suddenly  with  a  “W-h-o-o-s-h !”  that 
lifted  my  hat  into  the  air  a  great  big 
giant  of  a  bear  busted  out  of  the  alders  on 
the  lower  side  just  behind  me  and  dashed 
down  the  mountain  !  When  that  happened 
I  wasn’t  thinking  of  bears — I  was  thinking 
of  something  to  eat.  That  bear  went  so 
close  to  me  the  suction  of  air  in  his  wake 
jerked  the  rifle  out  of  my  hands!  By  the 
time  I  got  hold  of  it  the  bear  had  hit  the 
last  high  place  and  disappeared !  Hen 
came  running  down  around  the  clump  with 
his  gun  at  the  ready  and  his  eyes  stickin’ 
out  like  a  beetle’s ! 

“Where’d’e  go?”  he  gasps.  “The  last  I 
saw  of  ’im,”  says  I,  “he  was  headin’ 
to’rds  Canady.”  “Why  didn’t  you  shoot?” 
says  Hen.  “Hen,”  says  I  reprovingly,  “I 
had  the  sights  of  my  rifle  right  fair  on 
that  bear’s  heart  and  my  finger  was  pressin’ 
the  trigger,  when  I  happen’d  to  think  that 
you  might  be  right  in  line !  Then  I  low¬ 
ered  the  gun  and  let  him  go.  Wot,  Hen, 
is  the  biggest  bear  that  ever  was  compared 
with  the  life  of  a  friend?”  I  saw  Hen 
lookin’  intently  at  something  on  the  ground 
beside  me  and  I  also  took  a  look.  There 
in  the  shade  of  the  alders  was  a  patch  of 
remaining  snow  and  on  it  the  impression 
of  my  rifle !  I  met  Hen’s  eyes — he  gazed 
at  me  steadily  for  a  moment,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing.  It  was  very  embarrassing  and  I  was 
glad  when  he  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
with  a  sigh  started  on. 

Hen  said  we  would  surely  reach  camp 
that  night,  but  we  didn’t.  When  darkness 
caught  11s  camp  wasn’t  in  sight  and  for 
an  hour  previously  I  had  noticed  that  Hen 
had  been  doing  considerable  side-stepping, 
back-tracking  and  rubbering.  Finally  I 
says,  “Hen,  if  you’re  lost  why  don’t  you 
come  right  out  and  admit  it  like  a  man?” 
“I’m  not  just  to  say  lost,”  says  Hen  blush¬ 
ing  ;  “  I  know  where  I  am  allright — it’s 
the  gorrammed  camp  that’s  lost,  but  it’s 
around  here  somewhere.”  By  this  time  the 
woods  were  as  black  as  a  pocket.  Hen  told 
me  to  stand  still  and  he’d  find  the  camp 
or  bust.  With  that  he  sarted  off  in  the 
darkness.  He  didn’.t  find  the  camp,  but  I 
think  lie  nearly  kept  his  promise  to  bust — 
I  heard  him  stumble  and  fall  with  a  dull 
sickening  thud — then  he  said  words  that 
have  no  place  in  this  story. 

BYE  and  bye  he  hollered  and  I  an¬ 
swered.  By  degrees  he  worked  his 
way  back  to  me  and  struck  a  match. 
Near  us  was  a  windfall  that  offered  scanty 
shelter.  “We’ll  have  to  sleep  under  that,” 
says  Hen ;  “it’s  too  dark  to  get  a  fire  and 
build  a  lean-to.”  “Hi-hum,”  says  I  begin¬ 
ning  to  dig  out  my  blanket;  “another  glo¬ 
rious  November  night  in  the  open!”  I 
didn’t  sleep  any  at  all  the  first  night.  Well, 
I  slept  less  than  that  the  second!  I  spent 
the  night  praying  for  dawn  and  was  the 
first  to  poke  my  head  above  the  brush  in 
the  chill  and  misty  morning. 

There,  not  more  than  50  yards  away 
through  the  trees  was  our  camp ! 

I  dragged  Hen  to  his  feet  and  pointed 
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We  had  passed  a  miserable  night  within 
a  stone-throw  of  shelter. 


to  it.  “Whaddye  say,  ole  scout,”  says  I,  “to 
a  breakfast  of  deer-steak,  French-fried 
spuds,  flap-jacks  in  syrup  and — and — 
and — ?”  I  couldn’t  say  “coffee”  because 
my  mouth  was  waterin’  so  ! 

“You’re  on!”  yelps  Hen  and  we  tore  out 
of  that  windfall  like  a  couple  of  starved 
wolves. 


GAME  LAWS 

(continued  from  page  548) 

Whatcom  Counties,  Oct.  i,  1919-  Chinese 
pheasant,  in  Clallam,  Kitsap,  and  Skamania 
Counties,  no  open  season.  Ptarmigan,  Oct. 

'  1-15. 

%  Wisconsin.— Deer,  in  Pierce,  Barron, 
Trempeleau,  Jackson,  Wood,  Marathon, 
Shawano,  Oconto,  and  all  countries  north 
thereof,  Nov.  21-30;  rest  of  State,  no  open 
season.  Squirrels,  in  Dodge,  Kenosha, 
Milwaukee,  Ozaukie,  Racine,  Washington, 
and  Waukesha,  no  open  season.  Ducks, 
Sept.  “-Dec.  10;  geese  and  brant,  Sept.  7- 
Dec.  20. 

Wyoming. — Deer,  in  Campbell,  Crook, 
Johnson,  Niobrara,  Sheridan,  and  Weston 
Counties,  Oct.  15-31.  Elk  and  sheep,  in 
Lincoln,  Park,  and  Fremont  (except  in 
Bridger  National  Forest  and  north  of  Big 
Wind  River  and  south  of  Sweetwater 
River,  no  open  season),  Sept.  i-Nov.  15; 
in  rest  of  State,  no  open  season.  Big  game 
in  Lincoln  county  on  Fall  River  Rim  or 
Crest  in  Cattle  Districts  1,  3,  and  5,  in 
Wyoming  National  Forest,  Oct.  5-Nov.  30. 
Waterfowl  and  coot  in  Carbon  County, 
Sept.  7-Dec.  16. 

CANADA.  (See  also  supra  “**.”) 

British  Columbia. — -Deer,  East  of  Cas¬ 
cades,  Sept.  i-Dec.  15;  West  of  Cascades 
(except  Queen  Charlotte  Islands),  Sept.  15- 
Dec.  15.  Moose  (males),  in  Atlin,  Cariboo, 
Columbia,  Fort  George,  and  O'mineca  Elec- 
torial  Districts  only.  Geese,  ducks,  plover, 
snipe,  rail,  coot,  East  of  Cascades  and  in 
Chilliwack  Electoral  District,  Sept.  i-Dec. 
15;  in  Islands  Electoral  District  and  on 
Vancouver  Island,  Oct.  15-Feb.  28;  in  rest 
of  Province,  Sept.  15-Jan.  31.  Brant,  in 
Province,  Dec.  i-Mar.  10.  Blue  and  ruffed 
grouse,  season  applies  west  of  Cascades ; 
ruffed  grouse  in  Electoral  Districts  of  Chil¬ 
liwack,  Delta,  Dewdney,  Richmond,  South 
Vancouver,  and  District  Municipality  of 
North  Vancouver,  Oct.  15-Nov.  14.  No 
hunting  permitted  on  Kaien  Island,  Colony 
Farm,  and  in  portions  of  Burnaby  Munici¬ 
pality. 

New  Brunswick.— Deer,  on  Grand 
Manan  Islands,  no  open  season.  Geese, 
brant,  teal,  wood  duck,  black  duck,  only, 
Sept.  i-Dec.  1.  Shore,  marsh,  or  beach 
birds,  on  beaches,  islands,  and  lagoons  bor- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  555) 


THE  SMITH  GUN 


Left  Barrel  modified 
choke  56  killing  pellets 
in  body,  not  wings. 


Speaks  for  itself 

A  fair  shot— no  expert  made 
these  patterns  with  a  Field  grade 
12  gauge  Smith  at  30  yards — 
Life  size  ducks  30  inch  circles. 

It’s  the  Dead  Duck 
That  Counts 

Catalogue  on  request 


cylinder  23 
killing  pellets  in  body, 
not  wings. 


THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc., 


31-51  Hubbard  St. 
FULTON,  N.  Y. 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


Rifle  ,  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.75 


Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Nessmuk’s  Old  Hunting  Grounds 
FOR  SALE 


About  1,300  acres.  Trout  streams  emptying 
into  river.  Boating  and  bathing.  Speckled 
trout  and  black  bass  plentiful.  Good  bird 
shooting.  Plenty  of  deer,  bear,  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Wild  gorge  surrounded  by  tall  moun¬ 
tains.  Modern  bungalow  cheaply  enlarged  into 
mountain  hotel.  Hay  fever  cured  here.  Well 
timbered  with  commercial  second  growth.  Rare 
medicinal  spring.  Good  place  for  city  club. 
No  poisonous  snakes.  At  Stone  Station,  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  Tioga  County,  Penn.  Taxes 
under  $50  per  year.  Surrounded  by  state  land. 
Altitude  high.  Communicate  with 


Forest  and  Stream 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


lo  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  Have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25o.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  8>'rew  tip)  con¬ 
taining  3*4  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NTE,  New  BeJfori,  Mass. 


Attract  the  Wild  Ducks 


I  Wild  ducks  seek  the  natural  feeding  grounds  end  will 

fly  hundreds  of  miles  to  And  them. 

You  can  propagate  wild  ducks  and  other  game  successfully 
by  planting  TERRELLS  Wild  Celery  Seed.  Wild  Rice 
Seed  and  other  natural  foods  in  lakes,  ponds,  riven  and 
similar  haunts.  TERRELL'S  Seeds  are  beet. 

Write  for  proof  and  full  Information. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL.  Naturalist,  Deptk,  H»  OsAtoek.  Wte. 
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PRICE 

50  DOLLARS 


The  “V”neer  Canoe 


WEIGHT 
50  POUNDS 


Moulded  from  one  piece  of  waterproof  birch  veneer.  No  joints  under  water  except  at  ends.  Will  not  split,  check, 
warp,  swell  or  shrink.  Will  run  faster,  easier,  stand  harder  usage  and  last  longer  than  any  other  canoe.  Beautifully 
finished  in  natural  birch. 

Length  16  Feet.  Beam  32  inches.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

HASKELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Ludington,  Michigan 


PUNS 

Fall  and  Winter  Sporting  Goods 
Home  Defence  Outfitters 

Catalogue  No.  75  now  ready  for  mailing 

Sch  overling  Daly  &  Oak# 

302-304  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 


MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 


Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish,  in 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making.  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 


28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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G.  B.,  Meriden,  Conn. : 

Where  can  I  get  a  .22  repeating  rifle 
with  a  Swiss  butt  plate? 

Ans. — You  will  have  to  order  it  spe¬ 
cially  as  there  is  no  .22  calibre  repeating 
rifle  regularly  furnished  with  such  a  butt 
plate.  You  will  find  it  a  great  handicap  on 
quick  shots,  and  I  would  advise  against  it. 

M.  L.,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine : 

What  is  the  best  size  of  shot  to  use  for 
rabbits? 

Ans. — Try  No.  7J4.  It  will  give  excel¬ 
lent  results.  You  can  get  them  loaded  in 
any  of  the  standard  trap  loads. 


C.  A.  J.,  Springfield,  Ill. : 

Why  cannot  game  of  approximately  the 
same  size  be  killed  with  the  same  size  shot? 

Ans. — The  size  of  shot  necessary  to  kill 
an  animal  cleanly  is  determined  by  the 
toughness  of  the  animal  and  the  strength 
of  its  protective  coating.  For  example,  a 
crow  requires  a  much  larger  shot  than  a 
quail,  for  the  black  robber  has  a  heavy 
coat  of  coarse  feathers. 


D.  W.  V.,  Virginia : 

Is  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridge  powerful 
enough  for  squirrels?  (2)  What  part  of 
a  squirrel  should  a  man  shoot  at  ?  I  have 
heard  it  is  not  considered  sportsmanlike 
to  shoot  at  any  part  except  the  head. 

Ans. — There  may  be  cartridges  better 
adapted  to  squirrel  shooting  than  the  .22 
long,  but  they  are  more  expensive  and  are 
not  so  good  for  target  practice.  Consider¬ 
ing  all  things,  the  .22  long  is  the  best,  as  it 
is  accurate  and  powerful  enough  when 
loaded  with  the  hollow  point  bullet. 
(2)  If  you  are  a  good  marksman  and  can 
shoot  a  squirrel  in  the  head,  do  so  by  all 
means  as  none  of  the  meat  will  be  spoiled. 
But  conditions  are  sometimes  so  that  a 
head  shot  is  impossible.  If  you  cannot 
see  the  head  because  of  branches,  etc.,  you 
must  of  necessity  shoot  at  what  you  see. 


C.  P.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Would  an  accident  happen  if  you  care¬ 
lessly  put  a  cartridge  in  the  magazine  of 
a  .22  repeater  with  the  bullet  towards  the 
rear  instead  of  towards  the  muzzle? 

Ans. — A  jam  would  certainly  happen, 
and  possibly  an  explosion  in  the  action. 
Such  carelessness  should  be  guarded 
against,  as  I  know  of  no  .22  rifle  that  is 
so  constructed  that  it  will  handle  car¬ 
tridges  regardless  of  the  way  they  are  put 
in  the  magazine. 


V.  D.,  Huntington,  Ind. : 

Are  there  any  rules  governing  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  clay  pigeons  from  a  trap  in  a  trap 
shooting  contest?  Some  gun  clubs  have 
the  traps  set  so  that  they  throw  traps  in 
almost  every  direction. 


Ans. — Rules  for  throwing  clay  targets 
with  regard  to  height,  distance,  and  angle 
are  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  governs  trap  shooting  in  this 
country.  Any  gun  club  should  throw  its 
targets  within  these  prescribed  limits  so 
that  the  members  will  become  accustomed 
to  standard  conditions ;  for  though  wild 
targets  may  make  good  practice  for  game 
shooting,  they  do  not  help  toward  good 
scores  in  standard  trap  shooting  contests 

B.  B.  B.,  Miami,  Fla. : 

Which  guns  and  rifles  are  considered 
more  durable,  those  made  with  flat  or 
coiled  springs? 

Ans. — In  the  flat  spring  the  tension  of 
compression  comes  at  one  point,  while  in 
the  coiled  spring  it  is  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  spring,  which  makes  the 
coiled  spring  more  durable. 


C.  P.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. : 

Will  an  automatic  pistol  keep  on  shoot¬ 
ing  as  long  as  you  hold  the  trigger,  or 
do  you  have  to  pull  it  for  every  shot  ? 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  the  term  “automatic” 
applied  to  a  pistol.  Automatic  pistols  are 
not  automatic  in  the  dictionary  sense  of 
the  word  ;  they  are  self-loading.  In  them 
all  is  a  device  which  either  locks  or  dis¬ 
connects  the  trigger  during  the  reloading 
operation  and  permits  another  shot  only 
when  the  shooter  fully  releases  the  trig¬ 
ger.  It  would  be  possible  to  change  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  action  so  that  the  weapon 
would  fire  the  full  magazine  if  the  trigger 
were  held  back,  but  the  result  would  be 
very  disastrous.  The  recoil  throws  the 
weapon  up  and  back,  and  a  continuous 
series  of  shots  would  tear  the  weapon  from 
the  shooter’s  hand,  or  perhaps  twist  his 
wrist  backward  so  that  he  would  shoot 
himself  or  someone  in  back  or  at  one  side 
of  him. 


C.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. : 

Does  it  make  any  difference  in  accuracy 
if  a  revolver  has  a  right-band  twist  to  the 
rifling  or  a  left-hand  twist? 

Ans. — There  is  not  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence  in  accuracy.  One  prominent  revolver 
manufactory  makes  its  barrels  with  a  right- 
hand  twist  while  another  uses  the  left-hand 
twist.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
top,  which  spins  well  if  thrown  accurately 
no  matter  which  way  the  cord  is  wound. 
If  the  twist  given  to  the  bullet  has  the 
right  rotating  speed,  it  will  have  the  proper 
accuracy. 


P.  X.,  Nottingham,  N.  H. : 

How  is  the  sling  strap  used  to  steady 
the  rifle  in  the  various  shooting  positions? 

Ans. — In  the  off-hand  position  the  sling 
is  of  little  assistance,  though  some  shoot¬ 


ers  find  that  it  helps  them.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion,  the  arm  should  be  passed  through  the 
sling  from  the  left  side,  and  the  left  hand 
should  pass  around  under  the  strap  and 
back  to  the  stock  just  back  of  the  hand 
swivel.  In  the  kneeling  and  prone  posi¬ 
tions,  the  arm  should  be  put  through  the 
loop  of  the  sling  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sling  passes  back  on  the  left  side  of  the 
right  wrist.  The  loop  should  be  as  near 
the  shoulder  as  possible. 


L.  L.,  Deep  River,  Minn. : 

Do  you  consider  the  aperture  front  sight 
good  for  hunting?  It  is  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised. 

Ans. — If  you  get  an  aperture  front  sight 
especially  constructed  for  hunting,  with  a 
large  opening,  you  will  find  it  good  for  the 
work.  _ _ _ 

H.  H.  O.,  Erie,  Pa.: 

Will  you  please  give  me  instructions  for 
building  a  practical  duck  blind  that  will 
last  through  a  season  ? 

Ans. — In  building  a  duck  blind  first  be 
sure  of  your  location ;  consider  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  the  currents  of  water  and 
the  usual  flight  of  ducks,  as  well  as  its  re¬ 
lation  to  other  blinds. 

Where  trees  can  be  had  to  fit  lattice  on 
use  the  trees,  but  when  you  cannot  find  any 
trees  do  as  follows :  Set  in  three  posts,  the 
size  all  depending  on  the  size  you  wish  the 
blind  to  be.  These  posts  need  only  be  small 
and  driven  in  the  lake  bottom  far  enough 
to  withstand  all  winds.  They  should  ex¬ 
tend  four  feet  above  ground.  Then  get  six 
laths  (of  thin  material  so  as  to  be  limber), 
each  one  long  enough  to  reach  the  three 
posts.  Then  nail  three  laths  on  posts,  put¬ 
ting  them  about  a  foot  and  four  inches 
apart. 

Now  get  a  good  stock  of  bulrushes, 
commonly  called  cat-tails,  cutting  them  off 
near  the  root  so  as  to  make  them  all  the 
longer.  Carrying  them  to  the  frame  of  the 
blind  stand  them  up  (one  deep)  all  along 
the  laths,  but  have  them  just  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  you  can  possibly  get  them. 

After  you  have  enough  bulrushes  have 
them  all  placed  as  described,  seeing  that  the 
butt  of  each  one  rests  solidly,  then  take 
the  other  three  laths  and  nail  bulrushes  to 
frame  solidly. 

Have  the  latter  laths  over  laths  before 
described  and  remember  to  nail  only  on 
posts,  as  if  you  should  try  to  nail  the  laths 
together  they,  having  no  support,  would  be 
likely  to  break. 

Use  good  sound  cord  to  tie  laths  to¬ 
gether  where  not  supported  by  posts,  so 
the  bulrushes  will  be  there  good  and  solid. 
Then  cut  several  holes  about  three  inches 
square  in  bulrushes  to  push  barrel  of  gun 
through,  instead  of  shooting  over  the  top. 
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Become  a 
Game  Farmer 


W  rite  for  these 
two  hooks  which 
tell  all  about  this 
interesting  and  profitable 
work.  “Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure”  is 
sent  free  on  request.  It 
treats  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole;  describes  the  many 
game  birds,  tells  of  their 
food  and  habits,  etc. 
“American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting”  is 
sent  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
stamps.  It  is  a  complete 
Ag  manual  on  the  subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO„ 
1061  Market  Street 

t f  KL  Wilmington  Delaware 


WI/H  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 


The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  coverting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x12  inches;  weight, 
4  lbs.  Price  $13.00. 


Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians, 
Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof. 


ATHOL  MFG.  CO.,  Athol,  Mass. 


CURLY  THE  “PATRIDGE”  DOG 

A  STORY  OF  HYPNOTIZING  THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 

By  JACK  EDWARDS 

(continued  from  page  527) 


going  after  partridges  the  next  day  and 
wouldn’t  mind  having  us  go  along,  we 
sidetracked  all  thoughts  of  blue-bills  and 
bass  and  fan-tan  and  leaped  at  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  accompany  him. 

Anybody  that  has  shot  partridges  over  a 
dog  trained  in  a  certain  method  of  par¬ 
tridge  hunting  knows  what  Nifty  and  I 
learned  the  following  day.  It’s  something 
to  laugh  at  when  one  knows  how  it’s  done. 
But  Nifty  and  I  were  new  at  the  game; 
and  our  humorous  guide  wasn’t  slow  to 
discover  the  fact,  and  let  us  blunder  along 
for  a  while  on  our  own  responsibility. 

BEFORE  we  had  tramped  very  far  I 
began  to  think  that  Henry’s  “patridge 
animal”  was  a  fearful  mistake.  He 
acted  about  as  much  like  any  trained  bird 
dog  that  I  had  ever  observed  as  an  un¬ 
broken  puppy  behaves  like  a  finished  hunt¬ 
er.  I  decided  that  Henry  was  the  owner  of 
a  dog  that  I  wouldn’t  let  loaf  round  the 
premises.  And  a  half  hour  or  so  later  my 
convictions  in  this  regard  became  stronger. 

Naturally,  when  we  had  approached  the 
poplar-tree  feeding  grounds,  we  had  taken 
up  our  positions  some  forty  yards  apart 
and  in  line  with  each  other.  Henry,  of 
course,  was  in  the  center  with  his  dog. 
Nifty  was  to  his  left,  and  I  to  his  right.  As 
I  said,  before  we  had  gone  very  far  I  be¬ 
gan  to  collect  some  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Henry’s  dog.  Curly  kept  running  ahead 
and  from  side  to  side  through  the  brush, 
making  more  noise  than  an  army,  and 
otherwise  acting  as  though  he  were  on  a 
grand  romp  instead  of  engaged  in  the  seri¬ 
ous  sport  of  hunting.  But  I  became  all 
the  more  disgusted  with  him  a  half  hour 
or  so  later,  as  I  remarked.  I  had  been 
keeping  pretty  close  to  the  edge  of  an  open 
strip  for  some  time.  Gradually  this  little 
cleared  tract  bore  more  and  more  to  the 
right,  and  in  skirting  it  I  kept  getting  far¬ 
ther  away  from  Henry.  Although,  of 
course,  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  members 
of  a  hunting  comb  to  get  very  far  apart 
when  shooting  in  the  brush,  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  approximate  location  of  the 
other  fellows,  and  was  anxious  to  flush  a 
partridge  out  where  I’d  have  some  chance 
of  stopping  it.  When  I  had  reached  a 
point  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  from  Henry, 
I  noticed  one  of  these  birds  strutting  about 
near  the  far  edge  of  the  cleared  strip  feome 
eighty  yards  ahead.  I  approached  it  care¬ 
fully,  hoping  to  get  within,  say,  forty  yards 
before  it  should  take  wing.  However,  I 
had  taken  but  a  few  steps  in  its  direction 
when  Henry’s  “patridge  animal”  tore 
thunderingly  through  the  brush  ahead  and 
charged  across  the  open  space  directly  at 
the  partridge,  barking  louder  than  a  .spieler 
in  front  of  a  side  show.  The  bird  whirred 
through  the  pine  and  poplar  trees  and  was 
lost  to  sight ;  but  Curly  went  noisily  after 
it,  and  he  continued  to  fill  the  woods  with 
his  barks  long  after  I  had  turned  sickly 
back  toward  the  other  fellows. 


AFTER  I  had  observed  that  exhibition 
of  canine  insanity,  I  took  care  to  stay 
just  as  far  away  from  Henry’s  dog  as 
I  could  without  hurting  his  owner’s  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and  when  we  stopped  to  eat  our 
lunch  at  Norway  Brook  about  noon  I  had 
bagged  three  of  the  birds  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count.  Nifty  had  succeeded  in  pulling 
down  an  equal  number.  But  Henry — and 
in  spite,  as  I  thought,  of  following  that 
“patridge  animal”  of  his — had  killed  seven 
of  the  birds. 

I  found  the  opportunity  to  tell  Nifty 
about  the  way  in  which  our  friend’s  dog 
had  flushed  that  partridge  earlier  in  the 
morning..  Nifty  wasn’t  at  all  surprised,  as 
I  thought  he’d  be,  but  told  me  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  same  sort  of  act  twice,  and 
then  had  decided  to  play  the  game  alone. 
We  were  both  positive  that  we  should  have 
done  better  had  Henry  left  his  dog  behind, 
and  were  anxious  to  see  what  our  friend 
would  say  and  do  if  he  were  to  see  Curly 
repeat  the  action. 

We  were  soon  given  the  opportunity  for 
which  we  longed. 

ALL  three  of  us  were  just  starting  on 
the  second  stage  of  our  hunt  when 
Curly  spied  a  partridge  on  the  ground 
ahead  and  sprang  barkingly  toward  it.  The 
bird  went  into  the  air  and  through  the 
trees,  but  Curly  continued  the  chase  just 
as  noisily  as  ever.  A  minute  or  two  later 
the  dog’s  barking  assumed  a  monotonous 
tone  and  seemed  to  be  proceeding  from  a 
fixed  point.  Nifty  and  I  regarded  Henry 
with  an  I’ve-seen-this-blunder-before  air. 
We  expected  to  see  anger  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  upon  his  face.  But  instead  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  satisfied  smile,  fit  preliminary  to 
our  first  lesson  in  one  phase  of  partridge 
hunting. 

Curly  continued  to  bark  in  that  same  mo¬ 
notonous  tone.  When  we  got  quite  close 
to  his  position,  Henry  cautioned  us  to  be 
more  quiet  and  to  approach  the  tree  near 
which  the  dog  squatted  from  the  opposite 
side.  When  yet  several  yards  from  the 
tree  in  question  we  beheld  the  object  of  the 
dog’s  attention.  On  a  stubby  limb  of  the 
tree,  several  feet  from  the  ground,  as  rigid 
as  a  stuffed  specimen  and  regarding  the 
barking  dog  in  a  hypnotized  way,  was  the 
partridge.  At  a  word  from  Henry,  Nifty 
and  I  got  ready  to  shoot.  A  small  dead 
limb  thrown  by  our  guide  put  the  bird 
into  full  flight,  and  Nifty  had  four  par¬ 
tridges  to  his  credit. 

THEN  Henry  explained  this  fashion  of 
hunting  partridges.  The  partridge 
dog  is  trained  to  charge  the  birds, 
which  usually  fly  but  a  short  distance  and 
then  light  in  trees  on  limbs  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground.  While  the  dog  is  attracting 
their  attention  from  the  front,  the  hunter 
approaches  from  the  rear,  usually  with  a 
rifle.  If  several  of  the  birds  are  sitting  in 
one  tree,  sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get 
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all  of  them  with  a  small-caliber  rifle.  This 
is  done  by  shooting  the  one  on  the  lowest 
limb  first,  and  then  working  upward. 

At  the  end  of  our  friend’s  little  talk, 
Nifty  and  I  began  to  have  more  respect 
for  Curly,  and  when  we  got  back  to  camp 
a  little  before  sundown  that  respect  had 
developed  into  something  mighty  near  to 
genuine  affection,  for  we  did  much  better 
in  the  afternoon  than  we  had  done  in  the 
morning. 

No  doubt  this  manner  of  hunting  par¬ 
tridges  is  quite  commonplace  to  many,  and 
such  bird  dogs  as  Curly  quite  the  usual 
thing  to  skilled  partridge  hunters ;  but 
Curly  and  that  day’s  hunt  were  unique  to 
me,  a,nd  so  I  am  usually  reminded  of  our 
good  friend  Henry’s  big  wooly  “patridge 
animal”  when  I  hear  some  person  mention 
the  words  “bird  dog.” 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Recently  I  have  taken  a  fishing  trip  up 
Warm  Springs  Creek,  near  Ketchum, 
Idaho.  The  fishing  up  there  I  found  to 
be  decidedly  mediocre.  As  this  steam  is 
well  known  around  here  many  fishermen 
go  there  and  it  seemed  to  be  fished  out. 
While  there  our  party  took  several  trout 
weighing  over  a  pound  each,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  small. 

'\s  a  camping  country  this  place  is  ideal, 
with  cold,  pure  water,  and  mountains  cov¬ 
ered  with  pines  from  which  one  can  se¬ 
cure  boughs  enough  for  beds. 

Grouse  in  this  locality  seem  to  be  few 
and  far  between.  If  one  wants  them  bad 
enough  he  can  get  them  by  taking  a  horse 
and  going  up  the  various  canyons. 

“CoYpTF..” 


GAME  LAWS 

(continued  from  page  551) 
dering  tidal  waters  of  Northumberland 
Strait,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Bay 
Chaleur,  Aug.  15-Dec.  31. 

Northwest  Territory.  —  Additional  sea¬ 
son  on  big  game,  July  15-Oct.  1.  Governor 
General  in  Council  may,  by  regulation,  alter 
seasons. 

.Nova  Scotia. — Big  game,  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  no  open  season.  Caribou  (male), 
in  Inverness  and  Victoria  Counties  only. 
Ruffed  grouse  (birch  partridge),  Oct.  1- 
Oct.  31;  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Aug.  15-Nov. 
30;  Canada  grouse  (spruce  partridge),  no 
open  season.  Black,  harlequin,  golden  eye, 
and  scaup  ducks,  Sept.  15-Feb.  28. 

Ontario.  —  Moose,  reindeer,  caribou 
(males),  south  of  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  from  Mattawa  to  Port  Arthur,  Nov. 
i-Nov.  15;  north  of  railroad,  Oct.  10-Nov. 
30.  Hares,  also  Dec.  23-Jan.  1.  Squirrels, 
in  Oxford,  York,  Waterloo,  Wentworth, 
and  Elgin  Counties,  no  open  season.  Geese, 
Sept.  15-April  30. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Ducks,  Sept.  1- 
Jan.  1  ;  geese,  Sept.  15-May  10;  brant,  April 
20- Jan.  1.  Shore  birds,  along  beaches, 
shores,  and  marshes  bordering  tidal  waters, 
Aug.  20-Jan.  1. 

Quebec. — Deer,  bull  moose,  in  Labelle, 
Ottawa,  Pontiac,  and  Temiscaming,  Oct.  1- 
Nov.  30. 

Saskatchewan. — Deer,  elk,  moose,  cari¬ 
bou  (males  only),  north  of  township  34, 
Nov.  15-Dec.  14;  south  of  township  35,  no 
open  season. 

Newfoundland. — Caribou,  also  Aug.  1- 
Sept.  30.  Geese,  unprotected. 


Daylight  at  Night  With  This 

Electric  Lantern 


NOT  a  flash  light  but  a  continuous,  steady  burn¬ 
ing,  electric  lantern  that  throws  a  big  flood  of 
silvery,  white  light  in  all  directions  and  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  500  ft.  Uses  two  No.  6  dry  batteries  that  burn 
by  the  hour  and  last  for  months  at  one-fifth  the  cost  of 
ordinary  flasher  batteries. 


a  Genuine 


with  a  1000  Uses 


Comes  beautifully  finished  and  lasts 
for  years.  Has  high  bail  handle  that  fits 
over  your  arm  and  handles  that  fit  your 
hand.  Stand  7}^  inches  high.  Great  for 
Sportsmen,  Campers,  etc.  Has  1000  outdoor 
and  indoor  uses. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Order 
Direct  From  This  Ad 


See  the  Delta  Electric  Lantern  at  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
$3  25  and  lantern,  complete  with  batteries, 
will  be  sent  you  postpaid.  Send  today  ! 


DELTA  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Address  Dept  32  MARION,  IND. 

Branch  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Winnipeg,  Toronto 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  Night  Lights 
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Send  for  Free  Catalog  o^Tooo 

illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewel¬ 
ry,  etc.  Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent, 
all  shipping  charges  prepaid.  You  see 
and  examine  the  article  right  in  your  own 
hands.  If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly.  Our 
Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches  —  16, 

17,  19,  21,  23  Jewels,  adjusted,  open  face  and 
hunting  case.  Guaranteed  by  the  factory  and' 
further  guaranteed  by  us.  Watches  that  will 
pass  railroad  inspection  as  low  as  $2.50  a  month. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  your  Christmas  buying, 
Will®  before  the  rush  is  on.  Send  for  our  Catalog, 
make  your  selections,  and  have  all  charged  in  one  account. 

Loftis  Solitaire  Diamond 
Cluster  Rings 

14  Karat  solid  gold; 

Diamonds  set 
in  Platinum 


96-SI  OO 

Looks  like  a 
94— $75N\  $300  single 
Looks  like'®;  stone.  $20 
$250singlet\Down,$10 
stone. $15  |j  Month  A 

Down,  M  _ tv  The  Loftis  7 

$7.60  a  Diamond  Clus- 

Mon  (.er  was  designed  especial¬ 
ly  for  those  who  desire  a 
large  showy  ring  for  the  least  money, 
as  it  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
Solitaire  that  would  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much. 

National  Credit  Jewelers  I  Stores  in 
Dept.  E  It#  108  N.  State  St.  I  Leading 

BR0S&CQ.!»l  CHICAGO,  ILL.  I  Cities 


Our  Akron  Sponge 
Rubber  Pad(patented)brings 
instant  relief  and  produces  thous 
sands  of  cures.  It  is  sanitary,  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable,  cannot  slip, 
allows  free  blood  circulation,  and 
continually  massages  and 
strengthens  the  muscleB. 

SCROTAL  f  AD  NEEDS  NO  LEG  STRAP 


39  STYLES  OF  TRUSSES 
23  DIFFERENT  PADS 


Our  New  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Scrotal  Pad  holds 
8  out  of  10  cases  of  scrotal  hernia  perfectly  without 
strap  between  the  legs. 

FREE  Sample  Pad  and  Consultation 

A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Pad  will  be  Bent  absolutely 
FREE  to  every  ruptured  person.  Advice  and  recommendation 
of  our  experienced  Fitting  Experts  also  FREE.  Letters  and 
printed  matter  mailed  in  plain  envelopes. 

Absolute  $500  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Every  Akron  Truss  sold  under  above  guarantee.  Your  money 
back  if  wanted  anytime  within  30  davs.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  NOW  for  Sample  Pad,  copy  of  $500  Money-Back  Guar¬ 
antee  and  booklet  “Relief  to  Truss  Users”  absolutely  FREE. 

The  Akron  Truss  Co.ssu  truss  bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


Target  Shooting 
At  y.o  The.  Cost 


You  can  actually  make  thi9  great  saving  in  target 
practice  with  your  favorite  big  game  rifle  by  using 
22 ,  .25  or  .32  pistol  cartridges  in  connection  with 


MARBLE'S  Auxiliary  Cartridges 

instead  of  the  regularrifle  ammunition. 

Each  cartridge  more  than  pays  for  it¬ 
self  by  the  saving  on  100  rounds  i 
target  practice.  Used  by  National 
Guard  and  thousands  of  sports¬ 
men.  For  most  allsporting 
rifles.  Loaded  in  maga¬ 
zine  or  breech.  Bullet 
is  set  into  rifling. 

Without  harm  the 
firing  pin  of  the  gun 
strikes  firingpin  in  aux¬ 
iliary, exploding  cartridge. 

Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co.  526Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


(153) 


Does  not 
harm  rifle 
firing  pin  nor 
lead  the  barrel 
Price  75c. 

£W  Ask  Your  DeoUr. 
r  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Sixty  Out¬ 
ing  Specialties  for 
sportsmen. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  for  Forest  and  Stream.  Present  yearly 
rate  $1.50.  Will  shortly  be  increased  to  $2.00.  No  extra 
charge  to  Canadian  dealers. 
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RESTOCKING  WITH  QUAIL 

HOW  MEXICAN  QUAIL  ARE  BEING  TRAPPED  BY  THOU¬ 
SANDS  AND  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  LONG  DISTANCES 

By  DR.  FRANK  KENT 


HERE’S  THE  BOOK 
YOU  WANT! 

This  is  the  one  book  you  need  if  you  are 
going  camping  or  like  to  read  of  camp  life. 

Written  by  experts,  “The  Camper’s  Own 
Book”  treats  the  camping  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  practical  manner. 

NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 

The  Benefits  of  Recreation.  The  Camp-Fire. 
“Horse  Sense”  In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in 
Camp.  Outfits  (Suggestions  for  Hunting 
Outfits).  Grub-Lists.  Canoes  and  Canoe¬ 
ing.  Animal  Packing.  What  to  Do  If 
Lost.  The  Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways. 
About  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout. 
Pointers  for  Anglers.  The  Rifle  in  the 
Woods. 

PRICE  DELIVERED 
PAPER  COVER  50  CENTS 
CLOTH  COVER  $1.00 

FOREST  and  STREAM  ( Book  Dept.) 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


IN  former  years,  the  trapping  and  sale 
of  quail  for  restocking  purposes  was 
permitted  in  several  states  where  they 
were  plentiful,  but  as  the  supply  diminished 
laws  were  enacted  all  over  the  United 
States  which  now  make  it  impossible  to  so 
do.  As  a  result  no  American  bred  quail 
have  been  available  for  restocking  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  consequently  sportsmen  and 
game  conservationists  in  less  favored  sec¬ 
tions  who  desired  to  restock  their  grounds 
have  been  forced  to  go  abroad  for  birds. 

The  success  of  the  introduction  of  ex¬ 
otics  hung  in  the  balance  for  several  years, 
but  it  is  now  being  done  satisfactorily  and 
last  year  35,000  quail  were  imported  from 
Mexico  with  good  results.  The  conditions 
there  are  ideal ;  there  is  no  hunting  by  the 
natives  and  the  only  trapping  is  for  expor¬ 
tation.  The  climate  is  favorable  and  there 
is  plenty  of  food  and  water.  1  have  heard 
the  Bob  White  whistle  from  Tampico,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Manzanillo  and 
Guaymas  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  approximate  their 
numbers.  On  one  large  farm,  or  hacienda, 
I  personally  know  that  over  25,000  quail 
have  been  trapped  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  it  has  not  affected  their  num¬ 
bers  to  a  visible  extent. 

The  method  of  trapping,  which  is  done 
entirely  by  natives,  is  simply  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  2x4  trap,  made  of  sticks  or  corn¬ 
stalks,  tied  together,  and  set  with  the  figure 
4.  Each  trapper  has  six  or  eight  traps  that 
he  inspects  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
trappers  use  onion  crates,  which  are  easily 
disinfected,  to  hold  the  birds  until  they  can 
deliver  them  to  my  agents,  who  are  supplied 
with  the  regulation  crates.  The  agents  are 
also  furnished  with  sand,  gravel  and  feed, 
and  through  practical  experience  know  just 
the  care  and  attention  that  is  necessary. 
Trips  in  an  auto  truck  are  made  daily 
to  gather  up  the  birds  fresh  and  get 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant  natives.  Attention  to  little  details 
like  these  spell  SUCCESS  or  FAIL¬ 
URE  in  quail  transporting. 


epidemics  of  a  like  nature  when  conditions 
are  unsanitary. 

Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  who  issues  the  permits,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  conducts 
the  daily  inspection  and  ten-day  quarantine, 
the  importers  are  now  able  to  go  thru 
the  season  with  perfectly  healthy  birds. 
Briefly,  the  rules  require  importers  to  build 
holding  quarters  for  the  birds  adequate  for 
their  care  during  quarantine,  and  specify 
the  grounds  must  be  a  certain  distance 
from  chickens,  and  where  chickens  have  not 
been  kept  the  preceding  year,  as  they  are 
a  source  of  danger.  The  crates,  or  holding 
pens,  are  of  specified  size,  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding,  and  after  quarantine  is  over,  the 
birds  must  be  moved,  placed  in  new  crates, 
and  the  old  ones  disinfected. 

While  the  quail  are  held  pending  ship¬ 
ment,  they  are  given  the  very  best  of  care 
and  attention.  The  crates  are  made  of 


Zane  Grey  has  written  many  fine  books, 
but  here  is  the  best  of  them  all.  He  has 
written  of  wonderful  horses  before,  but 
Wildfire  outruns  them  all.  He  has  written 
often  of  men  and  women  who  loved  ad¬ 
venture  and  had  their  fill  of  it,  but  here  in 
this  story  of  a  Centaur  community  the  ad¬ 
ventures  and  passions  of  his  characters  are 
as  natural  in  the  wild  country  in  which  they 
lived  as  the  adventures  and  passions  told 
of  primitive  peoples  in  fabled  Greece. 

Published  by 

HARPER&  BROTHERS 
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DURING  the  height  of  the  trapping 
season,  December  and  January,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  thousand  birds 
per  day,  if  the  weather  remains  perfect; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the 
“jitney”  rolling  in  looking  like  an  express 
wagon,  groaning  under  its  load  of  crates. 

The  importation  of  quail  is  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
their  rules  and  regulations  covering  every 
step  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
season.  The  occasional  appearance  of 
“quail  disease”  among  trapped  birds,  when 
held  in  detention  under  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  makes  this  control  imperative. 

Quail  disease  is  understood  to  be  a  con¬ 
tagious,  infectious  disease  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  tract,  affecting  the  small  intestine,  caus¬ 
ing  a  diarrhoea  with  other  symptoms,  which 
is  fatal.  The  disease  is  caused  by  filthy 
surroundings,  which  infect  their  food  and 
water.  Poultry  and  turkeys  are  subject  to 


inch  material,  well  ventilated  with  i  inch 
holes  in  ends,  and  i  inch  space  at  bottom  to 
facilitate  cleaning.  Sand  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  or  more  is  placed  in  the  crates 
daily,  and  as  they  often  flush  badly  at 
night,  a  bumper  of  burlap  is  added  at  the 
top  to  prevent  scalping. 

BOB  WHITE  is  an  early  riser,  and  a 
glutton ;  when  he  gets  enough,  he 
sits  down,  and  it  never  occurs  to 
him  that  “women  and  children  come  first.” 
He  is  also  a  game  little  scrapper  which  can 
bill,  hold  on,  and  shuffle  like  a  game  cock, 
and  during  the  mating  season  it  is  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  they  are  fed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  small  grains  of  cane  seed,  milo 
maize,  kaffir  corn,  feterita,  wheat,  and  chops 
from  corn.  Gravel  is  mixed  freely  with  the 
grain,  as  it  is  a  very  important  aid  to  di- 
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gestion.  Quail  use  very  little  water  and 
it  is  best  given  as  water-soaked  lettuce  and 
cabbage ;  this  also  supplies  them  with  green 
stuff.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  peeled  and 
sliced  prickly  pear  of  the  spineless  variety. 
The  birds  arc  very  fond  of  fruits,  grapes, 
apples,  and  tomatoes. 

Under  the  above  conditions  I  have  been 
able  to  hold  thousands  of  birds  for  several 
weeks  without  the  loss  of  a  single  bird, 
and  have  made  repeated  shipments  from 
the  Border  to  the  states  of  Washington 
and  New  York,  and  even  to  Canada,  where 
birds  were  in  transit  from  five  to  eight 
days,  with  no  losses.  The  N.  Y.  Field  Trial 
Association,  of  Middletown,  held  their 
birds  from  the  first  week  of  January  to 
the  last  week  of  April  without  the  loss  of  a 
bird.  This  is  remarkable. 

bor  the  sake  of  experiment,  in  March  I 
brought  home  with  me  a  pair  each  of  Bob 
Whites  and  the  Blue  or  Scaled  Quail,  also 
a  hybrid,  that  I  kept  in  a  box  in  my  bed¬ 
room  window.  When  they  showed  signs 
of  mating,  I  paired  them.  They  were 
very  tardy  in  laying  eggs,  so  I  liberated 
the  pair  of  Blue  and  the  male  Bob  White, 
retaining  the  female  Bob  White  as  com¬ 
pany  for  the  hybrid.  In  due  time  they 
mated,  and  I  have  seven  or  eight  eggs  now 
setting  under  a  bantam  hen.  These  birds 
mated  so  readily,  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  do  not  meet  more  hybrids  in  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  Texas,  and  Mexico.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  seen  cnly  three 
hybrids  out  of  nearly  50,000  trapped  quail. 
The  Bob  White  and  Blue,  or  Scaled  Quail, 
mingle  freely  too. 

My  experiments  prove  that  quail  can  be 
kept  indefinitely  if  properly  cared  for.  that 
they  will  mate  readily  in  captivity,  also 
mate  and  produce  hybrids,  and  that  water 
is  unnecessary.  That  the  hybrid  has  a  se¬ 
ries  of  call  notes  is  also  interesting.  He 
calls  “Bob  White”  as  clearly  as  if  he  were 
pure  bred;  he  has  the  “Toast  On”  of  the 
Scaled  Quail,  and  a  call  all  his  own.  He 
gives  the  alarm  note  peculiar  to  the  Blue 
Quail  whenever  you  pass  near  his  box. 


A  REAL  SPORTSMAN’S  CALENDAR 

To  the  average  sportsman,  the  year  be¬ 
gins  in  September.  Then,  Nature  starts  to 
paint  the  forest  leaves  a  brighter  tint,  the 
nuts  are  nipped  with  the  first  frost,  the 
Autumn  haze  clothes  the  hills,  and — the 
game  seasons  open. 

A  sportsman  whose  heart  responds  to  the 
September  call  of  the  hunt  suggested  to  the 
Remington  UMC  people  that  a  calendar 
for  the  tribe  of  Nimrod  should  be  issued 
with  this  month  of  charm  leading  all  the 
rest.  So  the  Remington  calendar  comes 
to  us  this  year  bearing  leaves  for  all  the 
months  from  September,  1917,  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1918,  inclusive. 

In  another  respect  this  calendar  is  a 
precedent  breaker.  The  full  color  sketch 
which  adorns  it  is  in  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt’s 
best  style — in  fact  good  judges  say  that 
Mr.  Hunt  never  did  a  better  thing.  Have 
you  had  a  covey  of  quail  whir-r-r  up  right 
under  your  feet?  If  you  have  had  this 
experience,  you  will  get  a  much  better 
view  of  the  birds  and  in  just  as  true  color 
when  you  see  this  splendid  calendar. 

Sportsmen  the  world  over  will  treasure 
this  calendar — those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  one — and  when  its  sixteen 
leaves  have  gone,  will  frame  it  “for  keeps.” 


Beautilul  Creeks  Connect  the  Ponds  of  St.  Vincent’s 


AN  IDEAL  GAME  PRESERVE 


FOR  SALE  (  °  ANEESTATELOSE) 


ST.  VINCENT’S  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 

The  only  perfect  and  complete  hunting  and  fishing  preserve  left  in 
this  country.  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eight  miles  from  Apalach¬ 
icola,  Fla.  Contains  11,290  acres.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  and  four  miles 
wide,  about  one-half  covered  with  original  forest,  grand  pines  and  pal¬ 
metto.  There  are  five  large  fresh  water  lakes,  connected  by  deep  creek, 
which  flows  by  manor  house  to  sea.  A  dozen  other  ponds  afford  fresh 
water  for  deer,  wild  boar,  wild  cattle,  turkey,  Wilson  Jack  snipe,  great 
numbers  of  all  species  of  duck,  and  some  alligators,  as  well  as  great 
quantity  of  large  and  small  fish.  Contains  at  a  low  estimate  1,000  deer, 
400  head  of  cattle  (wild),  perhaps  a  thousand  wild  pigs.  There  are  a 
half  dozen  bungalows,  a  yacht,  vehicles,  mules,  milch  cows  and  decoy  live 
duck  go  with  the  place.  Address  V.  M.  Pierce,  663  Main  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
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For  Officers,  Soldiers,  Aviators,  and  for  Sportsmen  II 
Prestige  WALTHAM  MOVEMENT  Accuracy  || 

A  Safety  Test 

from  actual  photographs 


The 


Nitro-Cellulose  The  “Khaki”  Glass, 

Watch  Glass  Non-Explosive  and  Unbreakable 

The  “Khaki”  Glass  will  not  catch  fire.  Other  unbreakable  watch 
crystals  of  nitro-eellulose  products  are  highly  inflammable.  Our 
“Khaki”  Glass  is  NON-EXPLOSIVE  and  UNBREAKABLE;  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  both  watch  and  wearer.  This  Glass  cannot  drop  out  or 
become  loose  because  held  securely  in  place  by  our  patented  DOUBLE- 
CLINCHED  Bezel.  Dust  proof  and  not  affected  by  climatic  changes. 
(Bezel  Patented,  Sept.  11,  1917) 

The  Khaki  Watch  is  fitted  with  Waltham  Movement  known  the 
world  over  for  its  precision  and  durability  under  conditions  exposing 
a  watch  to  hard  usage.  All  features  of  the  “D-D”  Khaki  Watch 
are  the  result  of  special  study  to  meet  the  military  requirements 
in  a  wrist  watch. 

“No  Fuss”  Strap 

Clasp  Patented 

.No  Buckle,  No  Eyelets  RAUTTTTVI  FUAT 
Slips  over  hand  as  a  loop  KAmuM  D1AL 

Sold  by  leading  Watch  Dealers.  Write 

,,  ,  JACQUES  DEPOLLIER  &  SON 

|i  strike  again!  ; 

t.  „  ,,  ,  ,  Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Specialties  for 

It  cant  crack!  15  Maiden  Lane 

!;";!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! . . . . ' . . . . . """" . . . . . . III! . . . 1 . iinminm . . . minimi . . I . . 11 . mum . . . .  = 

. . milium . minim. I . uinmnnnnm . . . mini . mill . . . . . . . Ill . . . ml . . . . . . 


'©•avenette. 

ijSt 

Olive  Drab  Webbing 

m 

Moisture  Proof 

Stronger  than  Leather 

for  full  description 

Ms 

&  SON 

'v$\ 

•  Waltham  Watches 

■  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

V 

The  “D-D”  KHAKI  WATCH  II 
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Improve  Your  Shooting 


FORGET  September’s  sultry  days!  Banish  dull 
care!  Get  out  in  the  open  and  get  some  real  fun. 
Match  your  gunskill  against  the  frisky  clay  targets 
thrown  from  a 


(Supoiit) 

Hand  Trap 


Improve  your  marksmanship.  Learn  how  to  handle 
and  use  a  gun.  Every  man  and  every  woman  should 
know  how  to  shoot  and  hit  what  they  shoot  at. 


Here  is  a  Special  Offer 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


For  the  time  being  the  Du  Pont  Hand  Trap  and  ioo  clay 

pigeons  (packed  in  a  small  keg)  are  being 
offered  complete  for  $5.00 — a  real  joy  pack¬ 
age.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  the 
complete  outfit.  Go  to  your  nearest 
dealer  and  get  one.  If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  we’ll  send  it  to  you  direct  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Order  today  and  zvrite  for  book¬ 
let,  The  Sport  Alluring  No.  3 


Maine  Duck 
Hunting  Boot 

Lightest  wading  boot 
made  (68  ounces).  Comes 
almost  to  the  waist  and 
when  rolled  will  go  in 
the  coat  pocket. 

Made  of  very  best  gum 
rubber,  same  as  used  in 
our  famous  Maine  Hunt¬ 
ing  Shoe.  All  widths 
from  A  to  EE.  Arched 
innersoles  and  repair  out¬ 
fit  free. 

Price,  Men’s,  $7.85. 
Ladies,  $5.85,  delivered 
free  on  approval.  Send 
for  circular,  guarantee 
tag  and  sample  of  rubber. 

L.  L.  BEAN 

Freeport  Maine 


Get  a  Copy  of 

GAME  LAWS 
IN  BRIEF 

Revised  to  January,  1917. 

A  book  which  every  sportsman  should 
have. 

Price,  Postpaid  ...  25  Cents 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York 


WARNINGS  OF  THE 
OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA 

(continued  from  page  531) 

the  angler  of  experience  will  prefer  to 
remain  away  from  his  favorite  haunts  dur¬ 
ing  such  periods.  While  it  is  known  that 
the  Striped  Bass  will  at  times  take  the 
hook  freely  during  a  strong  easterly  gale, 
still  it  is  after  such  a  blow,  with  the  wind 
veering  suddenly  to  the  west  breaking 
against  the  incoming  seas,  that  this  sport 
is  at  its  best.  Like  every  other  subject 
given  rules  sometimes  do  not  hold,  but  in 
all  salt  water  fishing  when  the  wind  is  in 
any  of  the  westerly  quarters  success  is 
more  certainly  assured. 

VOLUMES  could  easily  be  compiled 
from  legends  of  seafolk,  and  tales 
as  weird  as  “S-indbad”  are  ever  rife 
among  the  present  generation,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  where  the  marvelous  came  to 
the  actors  on  the  scenes  of  long  ago,  and 
like  Banquo’s  ghost,  they  will  not  down. 

That  there  is  a  language  of  the  sea  I 
personally  will  admit;  I  have  heard  it  and 
am  entirely  unable  to  account  for  its 
origin,  but  right  well  I  learned  its  meaning 
many  years  since.  I  was  fishing  several 
miles  at  sea  with  as  proficient  a  surfman 
as  ever  launched  a  boat.  The  day  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  fish  were  biting 
good,  when  quite  unexpectedly  my  boat¬ 
man  dropped  his  tackle  and  covered  one 
ear  with  his  hand  while  he  used  the  other 
like  a  cup  to  the  other  ear.  Standing  in 
absolute  silence  for  several  minutes,  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  not  exactly  en¬ 
couraging,  he  queried,  “Hear  that?  The 
‘old  man  of  the  sea’  is  about.”  I  had 
heard  nothing  unusual  and  was  mys¬ 
tified;  as  I  had  never  judged  him  to  be  in 
the  least  superstitious,  having  roamed  the 
sea  with  him  for  many  years  and  nothing 
of  that  nature  had  ever  before  been  heard 
by  me.  In  answer  to  my  question  as  to 
what  he  meant,  as  it  was  easy  to  see 
by  his  expression  the  matter  was  no  joke 
so  far  as  his  idea  was  concerned,  “Listen 
a  moment,”  was  all  he  said;  when,  sure 
enough,  from  somewhere  in  the  universe, 
from  the  air  around  about  us  or  from  the 
waters  beneath,  came  the  most  gruesome, 
indefinable  something — whether  a  moan,  or 
wail,  or  combination  of  both  I  have  never 
been  able  to  characterize.  Certain  it  was 
quite  unlike  any  other  sound  which  had 
ever  greeted  my  ears,  uncanny  and  chilling 
to  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  last  degree. 

“We’ll  quit  right  now,  and  there’ll  be 
trouble  on  the  bar  long  before  we  can 
make  the  trip  in,”  was  my  mentor’s  re¬ 
mark  as  he  began  taking  in  anchor  line. 
“I  have  never  heard  the  old  fellow  talk 
as  plain  as  he  did  just  now  without  find¬ 
ing  trouble  abroad  for  water  folks.”  The 
moaning,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  was 
now  continuous,  and  the  sea  began  lump¬ 
ing  up ;  not  the  breaking  swells,  such  as 
are  seen  from  the  beach,  but  just  big  lumps 
of  water  coming  from  the  unseen  depths, 
and  rushing  here  and  there  to  finally  dis¬ 
solve  themselves  into  larger  ones  which 
fret  and  torture  the  surface  until  all  is  one 
mess  of  troubled  waters. 

True  to  his  prediction,  the  conditions  at 
the  bar  as  we  approached  were  appalling ; 
a  long  line  of  breaking  foam  dashing  high 
into  the  air  was  to  be  seen  and  tumult  was 
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everywhere.  What  had  caused  this  con¬ 
dition  on  a  perfectly  calm  day?  No  one 
can  answer  the  question.  Just  one  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  sea.  Perhaps  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  volcano  or  earth¬ 
quake  had  set  the  water  in  a  troubled 
frame,  and  we  were  pigmies  in  a  cockle¬ 
shell,  a  plaything  of  the  waves. 

THE  lifeguards  on  the  beach  had  no¬ 
ticed  our  predicament  and  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  give  us  assistance,  but  to 
launch  a  boat  from  the  beach  was  a  mad 
project  at  best,  if  indeed  it  was  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  At  this  point  the  fine  qualities  of 
this  trained  surfman  showed  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Running  our  boat  back  of  the 
bar  just  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  dash¬ 
ing  spray,  in  ever  narrowing  circles  with 
engine  at  full  speed,  his  eye  taking  in 
every  current  between  us  and  the  beach, 
he  was  a  statue  of  sublimity  if  not  of 
beauty.  He  posted  me  with  one  foot  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  his  injunction  be¬ 
ing,  When  1  say  go,  jump;  no  matter 
where  we  are,  or  what  you  may  think;  it 
may  be  that  luck  may  fail  us,  but  it  is  our 
only  chance,  as  the  boat  most  likely  will 
pitchpoll’  or  turn  over,  not  sideways,  but 
endways  between  the  bar  and  beach,  so 
when  wre  go  over  the  bar  hold  tight,  but 
when  I  holler,  jump,  do  it  quick.” 

I  will  always  remember  vividly  the  thrill 
as  the  whirring  engine  drove  the  craft  into 
that  maelstrom  of  waters  when  he  decided 
the  proper  moment  had  come  to  make  the 
endeavor.  There  was  a  blinding  smother 
of  foam.  A  dim  recollection  of  some¬ 
thing  under  my  feet  which  was  standing 
on  end  one  second,  the  next  rolling  on  its 
side  and  at  last  the  command,  “Go.”  There 
was  water  all  around  when  I  leaped,  but 
the  momentum  carried  me  away  forward. 

I  struck  firmly  on  the  sand.  The  next 
second  a  curling  wave  struck  me,  sending 
me  headlong  into  the  brawny  arms  of  a 
lifeguard.  My  companion  stuck  to  the 
boat  and  was  landed  high  and  dry,  although 
badly  shaken  up. 

Had  the  trip  ended  fatally  for  either  of 
us  the  fisherfolk  would  have  had  another 
legend  of  the  warning  of  the  “old  man  of 
the  sea”  which,  while  uncanny  and  not 
well  to  be  described,  is  of  course  a  result 
of  some  natural  cause  produced  by  action 
of  the  atmosphere  when  the  water  is  at  a 
pitch  of  excitement  not  yet  to  be  observed. 
But  it  apparently  comes  from  nowhere, 
and  yet  is  all  around  and  about  you  at  the 
same  instant. 

IF  something  of  the  unnatural  is  mixed 
up  in  their  ideas  of  deep  sea  affairs, 
not  so  with  their  views  of  wind  and 
weather,  for  the  seafarer  who  cannot  tell 
you  to  a  nicety  as  to  the  weather  to-mor¬ 
row  is  not  to  be  found.  Wind  directions 
and  weather  conditions  are  read  at  least 
twelve  hours  for  the  future  by  present 
signs.  To  them  “Mackerel  skies”  and 

“Mare’stail  clouds”  are  as  readable  as  a 
child’s  book,  in  relation  to  the  winds  of 
the  morrow ;  while  sunset  glows,  and  sun¬ 
rise  reflections,  harbinger  coming  dry  or 
wet  weather.  So  into  infinitude  might  be 
carried  the  lore  of  sea  folk,  much  of  it 
just  handed  down  from  time  to  time,  and 

much  of  it,  again,  smacking  of  the  most 

profound  accuracy  which  might  only  be 
learned  by  long  association  with  the 

mighty,  mysterious  deep. 


THE  ITHACA  WINS 

The  Grand  American  Handicap 


CHARLES  LARSON 

won  the  Grand  American  Handi¬ 
cap  with  an  ITHACA.  All  the 
other  leading  places,  except 
second,  were  won  by  ITHACA 
GUNS. 

First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh — no  other  gun  can  ever  ap¬ 
proach  this  record  against  all  comers. 
The  famous  Ithaca  lightning  lock  here, 
as  always,  easily  proves  its  superiority. 
Catalog  FREE 

ITHACA  DOUBLES  for  game, $24.00  up 
1THAGA  SINGLES  for  trap,  $85.00  up 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY 

BOX  25  ITHACA, N.Y. 


TURNS 
EASY 

A  rusty  or  sticky  cylinder 
responds  quickly  to 


Homol 


Get  this  sportsmen’s  oil— excellent  for  guns, 
reels,  traps  and  tools, 
and  for  every  use 
around  the  house. 

If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  with 
Homol,  we  will— just  send  us  his 
name  and  25  cents  for  a  5-ounce 
can — quick. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN,  Inc. 

200  Fifth  Ave. ,  New  York  City 


ENJOY  your  NIGHTS 

WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

“Perfection''  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature; 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage ;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touting  Automo- 
bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboa 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


RIFLES  AMMUNITION 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies 
Honest  Goods,  Bottom  Prices,  Square  De?i 

Send  three  stamps  for  Katalog 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

410  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETeI 

Re9Is*ers  Exact 
Distances,  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  ever 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  am 
especially  to  those  wh 
love  WALKING.  Instrut 
because  of  value  ii 
determining  distances,; 
necessary  adjunct  to  com 
pass  and  as  useful  ti 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishe 
the  _  true  solution  of  man’ 
a  disputed  question  of  hov 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  a! 
it  is  a  wonderfu 
health  promote- 
because  its  inter 
esting  notation1 
afford  real  ineen 
tive  for  WALK 
ING.  Whether  yoi 
walk  for  health 
business  or  plea- 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  jusl 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

YOU  CAN  TRAMP  ALL  DAY 

You  can  do-  the 
hardest  work  or  play 
without  strain,  chaf¬ 
ing  or  pinching  if 
you  wear  a  Separate 
Sack  Suspensory. 

The  S.S.S.  has  no 
irritating  leg  straps,  no  oppres 
sive  band  on  the  sack,  no 
scratching  metal  slides.  It  is 
made  just  as  nature  intended. 

(Note  illustration.) 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always 
have  a  clean  suspensory  every  morning.  Each 
outfit  has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to 
the  supporting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is 
cleaned. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  receipt 
of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  booklet 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO* 

52  Park  Place  WATERTOWN,  N.th 
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For  end  of  season  BASS  FISHING  you  cannot  get  live  or  dead  bait  so 

effective  as  LOUIS  RHEAD’S 

HAND-MADE  NATURE  LURES 

A  New  Black  Cricket — exactly  like  nature,  50c.  Improved  new  Helgramite,  75c. 

Improved  new  Grass  Hoppers — large,  75c. — medium,  50c. — small,  35c. 

Improved  new  Crawfish — small  hook,  75c. — large  or  small — sent  on  receipt  of  price. — 
If  not  satisfied  money  promptly  returned  when  sent  as  received. 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ASHAWAY  LINES 


are  record  lines  because  records  are  being  made  on  them. 
For  Tournament  Casting  the  Surfman’s  Line  has  proven 


Light  weight  silk  and  linen  lines  are  made  to  meet 
Tournament  Bait  Casting  requirements. 


its '  merit. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFG.  CO. 

ASHAWAY,  R.  I..  U.  S.  A. 

93  Years  of  Continuous  Service. 


VA  !■//-/■/,- 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 


Fine  for  hunters,  motorists  and  sports¬ 
men.  Just  like  ’  linen"  only  waterproof 
stiffened  instead  of  starched.  Ever  white 
— dull  finish — and  instantly  cleanable 
with  soaD  and  water. 


Positively  no-wilt 


A  $5  to  $  1 0  ant  lual  saving— and  real  com¬ 
fort.  All  accepted  styles,  half-sizes.  At 
your  dealers  or  samples  by  mail  25c  each 
Style  booklet  on  request. 


The  Arlington  Co.  /^rrrnrjTj^. 
725  Broadway,  New  York  TyJ  I  Urj_U 


2c 


Mu  ^  M°Ri 

game 

fish  are  hooked  on 
Dowagiac”  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.  In  fact  the 
standard  recipe  for  good 

fishing  is  “A  ‘Dowagiac’ 

Rod,  a  ‘Dowagiac’  Reel 
and  a  pinch  of 
‘Dowagiac’  Min¬ 
nows;  use  freely 
on  any  lake  or  ffl/fW  Send 
stream.  Catalog 

The  new  Heddoo  book  Is  a  dandy.  Write  fol 
copy — free.  Remember  the  Baby  Crab. 
James  Heddon’s  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an 
Electric  Launch.  Buy  a 
Jewel  Detachable  Row  Boat 
Motor  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  No  odor  or 
dangerous  gasoline. 

Simple,  noiseless  and 
powerful.  Attaches  to  any 
Boat  and  runs  on  two 
six  volt  Batteries.  This 
is  our  5th  successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  pat¬ 
ented  open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  and 
height  of  electrolite.  If  you  need  a  new  automo¬ 
bile  starting  battery  buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money. 

6-60  Special  $8.50. 

Motorcycle  Electric  Lighting  System 
Tlie  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and 
complete  lighting  system  is  in  great  demand. 


Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  Catalog  MB. 


JEWEL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  112  N  Filth  Ave.,  Chicago 


THOMAS - - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  HOD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


_  m  WT'* -.T-  Minnows,  Eels,  Mink, 

Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
A  numbers,  with  the  new 

folding,  galvanized,  Steel  Wire  Net.  It  catches 
them  Tike  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all 
sizes.  Write  for  Price  List,  and  Free  Booklet  on 
best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.  F.  GREGORY.  K-245,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AMERICA’S  BIRD  LIFE 

(continued  from  page  533) 

observed  by  us  resting  here  safely. 

“.  .  .  We  have  questioned  mail}'  old 

settlers  and  others  as  to  the  abundance  of 
water-fowl,  and  we  find  them  plentiful  yet. 
They  count  duck,  geese  and  swans  by 
acres  here,  not  by  numbers,  during  the 
migratory  period,  but  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  numbers  do  not  compare 
with  even  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The 
birds  are  going,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  must  have  a  good  big  re¬ 
serve  down  here.  It  will  make  the  most 
important  reserve  in  the  West,  and,  with 
Klamath  reserve,  will  equip  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  coast  to  preserve  water-fowl.” 

THE  Pacific  coast  has  many  other  pro¬ 
tected  areas  from  Alaska  to  southern 
California.  The  delta  of  the  Yukon 
River  is  the  largest,  covering  an  area 
greater  than  the  state  of  Connecticut.  This 
region  sends  out  myriads  of  ducks  and 
geese  every  year  and  is  interesting  also  as 
being  the  last  stand  of  that  rare  bird,  the 
emperor  goose.  A  reservation  has  been 
established  in  Porto  Rico.  The  birds  of 
many  of  the  western  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  group  are  protected  under 
United  States  regulations.  The  largest  of 
these,  Laysan  Island,  has  become  well 
known  through  a  famous  raid  on  its  alba¬ 
tross  colony  in  1909.  The  revenue  cutter 
Thetis  visited  the  island  and  captured 
twenty-three  Japanese  poachers.  The  rev¬ 
enue  officers  seized  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  thousand  pairs  of  wings,  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  haled  feathers,  and  several 
large  cases  and  boxes  of  stuffed  birds. 
Had  the  poachers  escaped  with  their  booty 
they  would  have  realized  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  their  plunder. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  work  is  told  in  “The  Bird 
Study  Book,”  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson.  This 
book  contains  a  very  interesting  chapter 
on  bird  reservations  and  another  on  mak¬ 
ing  private  sanctuaries.  It  is  noticeable 
that  all  this  work  of  protection  has  been 
accomplished  within  comparatively  few 
years.  Wardens  have  been  posted  in  al¬ 
most  all  these  refuges  to  guard  against 
raids  by  poachers.  In  regions  where 
travel  is  difficult  they  have  been  furnished 
row-boats,  launches,  motor-cycles,  etc.,  to 
enable  them  to  patrol  their  districts  more 
efficiently.  For  six  years  these  men  were 
paid  by  the  National  Association  of  Audu¬ 
bon  Societies.  The  government  has  been 
taking  over  the  expense  gradually  although 
several  Federal  Wardens  are  still  on  the 
Audubon  payroll. 

THE  work  is  not  yet  finished.  The 
friends  of  the  birds  must  continue 
their  support  and  must  fight  for 
proper  and  efficient  legislation.  Educa¬ 
tional  work  must  go  on  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  the 
great  need  of  unceasing  conservation.  The 
greatest  care  and  vigilance  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  reservations  from  being  raided. 
The  wardens  must  continue  to  patrol  their 
ground,  facing  fevers,  poisonous  snakes 
and  insects,  and — not  the  least  of  dangers 
— the  poacher  who  is  determined  to  get 
the  silky  white  plumes  at  the  price  of  blood 
and  suffering  and  misery. 
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THE  OPENING  DAY 
ON  BOB  WHITE 

(continued  from  page  525) 

R  could  as  easily  have  been  when  you 
fired,”  I  objected,  “that  your  pellets 
struck—” 

.  Gracefully  Mac  waived  all  claim  to  the 
bird,  and  forced  it  in  the  slit  in  the  back 
of  my  hunting  coat. 

WE  turned  into  the  woods.  Each  dog 
had  a  single.  Mac  missed  in  a 
very  annoying  tangle  of  hazel  and 
postoaks.  I  knocked  down  mine,  just  as 
it  was  topping  some  red  brush. 

“I  was  kind  enough  to  give  you  a  tip  on 
incomers,  how  about  this  brush  shooting? 
Give  me  a  few  tips.”  Mac  asked  so  good 
naturedly  that  I  listened  attentively.  His 
shooting  had  been  confined  to  open  coun- 
try,  and  the  brush  promised  to  puzzle  him. 

I  am  not  the  kind  so  skilled  that  my 
advice  is  worth  anything.  But  since  you 
favoied  me  in  that  line  on  the  snipe 
marshes,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  Do  just 
as  you  advised  me  on  jacks — snap  shoot 
them,  but  always  hold  high  on  the  bird  as 
it  is  invariably  rising.” 

At  once,  and  right  in  that  thicket  the 
setter  lover  improved,  stopping  five  fast 
fliers  consecutively,  while  I  missed  half  of 
my  shots. 

We  returned  to  open  country,  staring 
expectantly  at  the  black  ragweed  and  saf¬ 
fron  sedge  fields.  The  pointer  set  the 
pace.  The  land  sloped  nicely,  and  the 
farms  were  cut  up  into  small  fields  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  acres.  Between  two  stub¬ 
ble  fields,  that  had  almost  been  denuded  of 
cover  by  constant  pasturing,  was  one  of 
corn.  Between  rows  the  profuseness  of 
foxtail  was  noticeable.  The  fall  rains  had 
accelerated  the  growth  of  this  pest  almost 
to  gigantic  heights.  In  places  it  was  waist 
high,  and  some  of  the  stalks  were  so  heav¬ 
ily  seed  laden  with  its  yellow,  millet-like 
heads,  that  their  weight  bore  them  to  the 
ground.  For  a  long  time  we  had  no  sight 
of  the  dogs. 

You  take  up  one  row,  and  I  will  take  ' 
up  another,”  I  began,  “and  I  will  call  when 
whoa,  Jocko  Master !  Here  they  are, 
Mac,  stuck  tighter  than  glue  on  a  covey !” 


Hatcheries,  PLYMPTON,  MASS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT  FARM,  Inc. 

BROOK  TROUT 


FOODF1SH 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


FINGERLINCS  EGGS 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1917. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York, 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
t  aJ.e  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

J.  1.  Wood,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi- 
n®ss  Manager  of  the  Forest  and  Stream  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
agers  are: 

Publisher,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co 
9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Y. 


Editor,  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th  St., 
City. 


N. 


Managing  Editor,  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

_T  B*isi”e.ss  Manager,  J.  T.  Wood,  9  East  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


4.  mat  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y 
City;  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y 
City;  C  A  Reed,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City;' 
H.  C.  Mallory,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City; 
Norwood  Johnson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  288  E  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  Jay  Hall, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. ;  Fred  M.  Stephenson,  Menom¬ 
onee,  Wise. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.) 

None. 


GUN 

CABINETS 


$15  00  to  $100  00 


If  interested,  write  for  our  special 
illustrated  Gun  Cabinet  Sheet 

Send  us  your  address  for 
our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY 

523  Broadway,  New  York 


THOSE  two  dogs  presented  a  picture 
worthy  of  study.  Jocko  was  stand¬ 
ing  straight,  almost  glaring  into  the 
eyes  of  the  smaller  dog,  who  faced  him  in 
marble-like,  statuesque  pose.  Only  a  pace 
divided  them.  Evidently  the  two  had  come 
up  on  the  same  covey  unexpectedly  and 
simultaneously. 

Waiting  for  Mac  he  came  promptly  at 
my  announcement,  stepped  into  the  birds 
and  put  them  up.  When  one  covey  flushed, 
another  flushed,  and  then  another.  That 
field  thundered  with  the  wings  of  quails. 
It  had  been  a  veritable  gathering  place  of 
the  birds.  Every  bird  within  a  radius  of 
a  mile  must  have  deserted  scantier  feed-  I 
ing  and  have  flocked  there. 

“How  many,  Mac?” 

He  shook  his  head  appraisingly.  “Lord 
only  knows,  but  there’s  a  right  smart  lot 
of  them !” 

As  the  sun  dropped  back  of  its  curtain 
of  hardwoods  two  happy,  weary  hunters, 
with  pockets  distended  with  game  trudged 
homeward.  Footsore  Jocko  dragged  be 
hind  Mac.  The  irrepressible  pointer  con- 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  se¬ 
curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
ot  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has.  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  WOOD,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st 
day  of  October,  1917. 

[Seal.]  JEANNE  VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My  commission  expires  March  80,  1918.) 


FLORIDA  HOTEL  FOR  SALE 

On  river  near  Gulf.  Good  fishing  and 
shooting.  Splendid  clientele.  Solid  in¬ 
vestment  for  proper  party.  Being  sold 
account  death  of  owner.  Address  Invest¬ 
ment,  Box  ir,  Forest  and  Stream  o  E. 
40th  Si.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Instant  Bunion  Relief 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don’t  send  me  one  cent— just  let 
me  prove  It  to  you  as  I  have  done  for 
57,532  others  in  the  last  six  months. 
I  claim  to  have  the  most  successful 
remedy  for  bunions  ever  made  and  I 
want  you  to  let  me  send  you  a  treat¬ 
ment  Free,  entirely  at  my  expense.  I 
don’t  care  how  many  so-called  cures, 
or  shields  or  pads  yon  ever  tried  with¬ 
out  success— I  don’ t  care  ho  wdisgnsted 
you  are  with  them  ail— you  have  not 
tried  my  remedy  and  I  have  such 
absolute  confidence  in  it  that  I  am 
going  to  send  you  a  treatment  ab¬ 
solutely  FREE.  Itisa  wonderful  yet 
simple  home  remedy  which  relieves 
you  almost  instantly  of  the  pain;  it 
removes  the  cause  of  the  bunion  and 
thus  the  ugly  deformity  disappears— 
all  this  while  you  are  gearing  tighter 
shoes  than  ever.  Just  send  your  name 
and  address  and  treatment  will  be  sent 
you  promptly  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO.  3568  W.  26th  St.  Chloags 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  a 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrat 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
________  You  may  have  coins  worth 

many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97.  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  | 
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HERE’S  A  BIG 

MONEY  SAVING  OFFER 

A  Full  Year’s  Subscription  to 

FOREST  STREAM 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  MOST 
USEFUL  AND  SERVICEABLE 

POCKET  KNIFE 

$3.40  IN  VALUE 

BOTH  FOR  $1.75 

This  is  truly  a  big  money-saving  opportunity.  Forest  and  Stream  bigger 
and  better  than  ever,  now  retails  at  20  cents  per  copy.  The  Physician 
Ebony  Knife  shown  below  retails  at  $1.00.  Send  us  $1.75  and  we  will 
enter  your  subscription  for  twelve  monthly  numbers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
and  also  mail  you  your  selection  of  either  knives  illustrated  below. 


EBONY  “PHYSICIAN’S”  KNIFE 


Cut  is  exact  size 

Has  two  blades  (exact  size  of  cut),  handle  is  black  and  round,  with  German 
Silver  cap— blades  are  long,  thin  and  equal  to  any  surgical  instrument 
made.  They  will  go  into  the  smallest  vial. 


EBONY  “LIBRARY”  KNIFE 

Cut  is  exact  size 


tinued  in  his  work,  freezing  on  a  covey, 
just  as  the  last  pink  of  the  setting  sun 
gave  way  to  dusk. 

Mac  killed  the  only  bird  that  got  up,  be¬ 
fore  it  had  time  to  merge  with  the  dark 
background.  Master  retrieved  it. 

WE  proceeded  home,  silent,  happy  at 
the  very  thought  of  the  day’s  sport. 
Presently  Mac  stopped  and  for  a 
few  seconds  surveyed  Master,  who  was 
still  beating  out  the  field. 

“You  sure  have  got  a  real  bird  dog  now,” 
declared  Mac.  “Even,  if  he  is  a  short 
haired  fellow.  Why,  I’ll  bet  Captain  Ma¬ 
son  hasn’t  a  dog  in  his  toppy  field  trial 
string  of  winners  that  can  touch  that  fel¬ 
low  in  an  all  day’s  hunt.” 

“There’s  where  you  and  I  agree,”  I  gave 
over  to  uproarious  laughter,  "for  that’s  his 
champion  Masterpiece  Boy  whom  I  bor¬ 
rowed  yesterday  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  that  conceited  old  setter  of  yours 
a  good  old  fashioned  trimming.” 

Then  Mac,  according  old  Jocko  a  very 
affectionate  gaze,  laughed,  too. 


BUILDING  THE  OPEN 
LOG  CAMP 

(continued  from  page  540) 

When  the  folding  doors,  made  of 
matched  boards  battened  and  braced, 
hung  on  heavy  strap  hinges,  are  in  place 
the  shelter  is  practically  complete. 

A  DOUBLE  tripod  with  log  or  bar 
across  will  be  needed  for  the  open 
fire;  a  rustic  bench,  packing  box 
cupboards  for  dishes,  rustic  table,  bun^ 
and  chairs,  will  complete  the  furnishing. 

The  springs  of  the  bunks  should  be 
made  of  small  saplings  placed  close  to¬ 
gether  and  covered  deep  with  fir  boughs. 

Great  pleasure  will  be  obtained  in  the 
actual  work  of  construction  and  fitting 
out  such  a  camp;  each  owner  may  work 
out  new  ways  of  providing  ingenious  fit¬ 
tings.  The  owner,  in  personally  doing  the 
work,  will  find  the  comfort  of  resting 
very  great. 


IV e  have  received  from  Mr.  P.  P. 
Avery,  who  is  an  experienced 
woodsman  as  well  as  a  trained  en¬ 
gineer,  a  complete  set  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  most  practical 
and  attractive  all  the  year  round 
Log  Cabin.  The  details  of  construc¬ 
tion  are  clearly  illustrated  and  will 
be  easily  understood  by  any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject.  To  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  issue  of 
Forest  and  Stream. 


An  ideal  knife  for  business  or  professional  men — no  $2.00  razor  ever  had 
better  temper. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  EAST  40TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

FOR  THE  ENCLOSED  $1.75  enter  my  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  for 

year  commencing . number,  also  send  me............ . 

e  as  per  special  offer. 


gned 


COMMUNICATED 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

A  carrier  or  homing  pigeon  was  found 
on  my  place  this  afternoon  about  four 
o’clock  in  an  exhausted  condition.  I  am 
caring  for  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  On 
right  leg  is  an  aluminum  band  with 
“E  5062  an  ‘oV  aj  17.”  The  owners  may 
obtain  their  property  by  giving  me  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  bird  and  what  is 
on  its  left  leg. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Walter  Dowre, 


Norfolk,  Conn. 


Address 


September  18,  1917- 


November,  1917 
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SOME  COMMON 
GAME  BIRDS 

By  THOMAS  HUBERT  HUTTON 

IX.— FRANKLIN’S  GULL 

N  writing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  larus  frank- 
lini,  or  Franklin’s 
gull,  the  late  Prof. 
F.  E.  Beal,  assistant 
in  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  says :  “The  term 
‘gull’  usually  suggests 
a  vision  of  dashing 
spray  or  far-extend¬ 
ing  beaches,  with 
reedy  bays  and  out- 
reaching  points  of 
sand  or  islets  on 
which  the  birds  rest  to  preen  their  feathers 
after  their  long  flights,  and  where  they 
make  their  nests  and  rear  their  young. 

“The  species  under  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  spends  little  time  on  the  seacoast,  but 
is  an  inhabitant  of  far  inland  prairies  and 
broad  reaches  of  marsh  land,  where  it  lives 
and  breeds  during  the  warm  season.  In 
winter  it  retires  southward,  but  lingers  long 
enough  in  some  of  the  southern  states  to 
be  of  material  assistance  to  agriculture. 

“In  an  investigation  of  the  food  of 
Franklin’s  gull,  ninety-three  stomachs  were 
examined.  Nearly  all  were  taken  from 
ffieir  breeding  grounds,  and  in  the  breeding 


season.  Unfortunately  none  were  secured 
during  July,  which  is  probably  the  very 
height  of  the  reproductive  period.  Of  the 
whole  food,  94.46  percent  consisted  of  ani¬ 
mal  matter  and  5.54  percent  of  vegetable. 
Of  the  latter  nearly  all  was  of  no  signifi¬ 
cance,  probably  being  taken  accidentally, 
except  the  contents  of  two  stomachs  col¬ 
lected  during  May  in  North  Dakota.  About 
75  per  cent,  of  the  contents  of  each  of 
these  consisted  of  wheat,  probably  gathered 
from  newly  sown  fields.  This  was  the  only 
vegetable  food  found  in  any  stomach  that 
was  of  the  least  economic  value.” 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  sportsmen  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  the  slaughter  of  our  feathered 
friends.  Readers  who  wish  to  get  a  better 
idea  of  the  work  the  government  is  doing 
in  the  cause  of  game  preservation,  and  the 
preservation  of  all  animals  that  are  of  eco¬ 
nomic  value  to  man,  can  secure  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  particular  topic  in  which 
they  have  interest.  With  reference  to  the 
subject  discussed  in  this  paper,  it  may  be 
stated  that  Farmer’s  Bulletin  number  497 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  complete  state¬ 
ment  and  much  interesting  information, 
well  worth  reading.  Lack  of  space  pre¬ 
vents  treating  the  subject  here  fully. 


Hello  Broth  er, 

If  You  Like 

HUNTING 

FISHING 

TRAPPING 

and  stories  and  pictures  of  out¬ 
door  life  and  adventure,  the  ac¬ 
tual  experience  of  red-blooded 
sportsmen,  don’t  miss  this 
month’s  issue  of  the  National 
Sportsman  Magazine.  It’s 
crammed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  the  sort  of  stuff  you  will 
sit  up  all  night  to  read,  be¬ 
sides  a  lot  of  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  rifles,  re¬ 
volvers,  fishing  tackle,  camp¬ 
ing  and  trapping  outfits  and 
the  best  places  to  go  for 
good  sport. 


Send  us  25c  in 
stamps  or  coin 
and  we  will 
mail  you,  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  a 
copy  of  this 
month’s  N  a  - 
tional  .  Sports- 
m  a  n  Magazine 
together  with  one 
of  our  handsome 
Ormule  Gold  Watch 
Fobs.  When  you  wear 
this  fob  you  will  get 
the  glad  hand  of  good 
fellowship  from  brother 
sportsmen  wherever  you  go. 

Send  your  order  right  now — today. 


Special  Offer 


NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE 
220  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


T7ir  gixiict  f 

Farms 


$15  per  ACRE  and  l)P 

Close  to  large  Eastern  Markets.’  Exeellen* 
church,  school  and  social  advantages.  Abun¬ 
dant  rainfall,  short,  mild  winters,  cheap 
land  and  labor  and  excellent  shipping  facili¬ 
ties.  You  can  buy  a  Complete  Little  Farm 
for  $500  with  neat  3  room  cottage  and  25 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry.  Write 
for  latest  issue  of  our  illustrated  Home- 
seekers’  Magazine  list  of 
farms  and  excursion  rates. 

F.  H.  La  Baume,  Av’l  A?l. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Room  450,  Roanoke,  Va. 


DR.  FRANK  KENT 
Importer  Bob  White  Quail 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  Fall 
and  Spring  delivery.  Bank  references. 


Here’s  Joy  for  Dog-Lovers 

This  picture  is  in  sepia  brown  printed  on  canvas  by  a  special  process  and 
mounted  on  a  stretcher  similar  to  that  used  for  mounting  a  real  painting. 
It  will  make  an  attractive  decoration  for  any  sportsman’s  home  or  office. 

With  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  for  $2.00. 

The  supply  is  limited,  so  send  along  your  order  without  delay. 
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Nine  East  Fortieth  Street 
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BOOK  OF 
THE  BLACK 
BASS 

By 

JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 

THIS  new  edition  is  re¬ 
vised  to  date  and 
largely  re-written.  Con¬ 
tains  “Book  of  the  Black 
Bass”  and  “More  About  the 
Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and 
life  history,  together  with  a 
practical  treatise  on  Angling 
and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  tackle. 

Forest  and  Stream: 

Dr.  Henshall  has  given 
the  angler  a  book  which,  as 
the  oystermen  say,  is  “full 
measure  and  solid  meat.” 
The  angling  portion  of  the 
book  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  thing  ever  written  upon 
these  fishes.  It  is  clear,  and 
covers  the  whole  ground  of 
the  different  modes  of  fish¬ 
ing,  and  is  accompanied  by 
cuts  of  the  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  rod,  casting,  and 
diagrams  of  the  mode  of 
throwing  the  fly  so  that  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  merest 
tyro  could  soon  become  an 
expert  by  carefully  reading 
this  book  and  following  its 
instructions.  Not  only  is  it 
a  book  for  the  beginner,  but 
it  is  one  that  no  angler  can 
afford  to  do  without. 

140  Illustrations 
Net  $1.75 

The  Forest  &  Stream  Book 
Department  will  supply 
the  above  book  at  $1.75 
each,  delivery  charges  pre¬ 
paid. 

ADDRESS 

9  EAST  40th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


coat  the  barrel  a  second  time  with  nitro 
solvent  by  slowly  pushing  through  the  bore 
a  loose  fitting  patch,  and  put  the  rifle  away. 

Next  day  wipe  out  the  barrel  again  with 
a  dry  patch.  To  your  surprise  the  rag 
will  come  out  black  and  dirty.  This  shows 
that  the  nitro  solvent  has  done  its  work 
and  neutralized  the  powder  acids  clinging 
to  the  steel.  Keep  wiping  with  dry  patches 
until  the  rag  comes  out  clean  and  then 
coat  the  bore,  using  a  loose  fitting  patch, 
saturated  with  either  mercuric  ointment, 
“Corrol”  or  “Safetipaste.”  Do  not  use 
vaseline  or  heavy  automobile  oil  as  they 
are  liable  to  contain  sufficient  acid  to  pit 
the  bore.  For  lubricating  the  action, 
“Homol”  or  “Rem  Oil”  are  excellent. 

THIS  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  time  and 
labor  to  spend  on  a  little.  .22,  but  eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  preserv¬ 
ing  a  perfect  barrel,  and  only  perfect  bar¬ 
rels  can  make  perfect  scores. 

When  in  the  field  where  hot  water  is  not 
available,  first  push  out  the  powder  residue 
with  a  dry  patch ;  dope  with  nitro  solvent 
and  wipe  clean  several  times ;  then  coat 
the  bore  carefully  with  oil  to  prevent  rust 
as  already  suggested. 

Too  much  trouble,  you  say?  Very  well, 
it’s  your  rifle  that  will  be  ruined,  not  mine. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  gun  cleaning — it 
is  just  a  plain  case  of  “Patience,  study  and 
elbow  grease.” 

BULL  AND  BULL’S  EYES 

HEN  a  very  small  boy  I  used  to  hang 
around  the  wagon  house  on  rainy 
afternoons  and  listen  to  the  farm 
hands  deliver  glowing  accounts  of  their 
skill  with  various  kinds  of  shooting  irons. 
Hour  after  hour  I  would  sit  on  a  wagon 
tongue  and  drink  in  those  lurid  tales  of 
long  shots  and  wonderful  “kills”  made 
under  miraculous  circumstances.  Cards 
were  cut  at  a  hundred  yards  with  .22  rifles, 
pistol  bullets  plugged  quarters  with  mo¬ 
notonous  regularity  at  fifty  paces  and  cer¬ 
tain  shotguns  dropped  birds  dead  at  20  rods 
and  occasionally  at  25.  Finally  a  certain 
bowlegged  hostler  would  start  recounting 
the  performances  of  his  “44”  Winchester 
and  all  previous  records  would  fade  into 
utter  insignificance.  Thus  would  these 
mighty  hunters  hold  forth  until  the  weather 
cleared  up  or  supper  time  rolled  round. 

Next  day  I  would  tote  a  gun  over  to  the 
sandpit  lot  where  a  surveyor  had  pegged 
off  a  series  of  ranges  for  me  and  endeavor 
to  duplicate  some  of  these  performances. 
The  results  were  uniformly  disappointing, 
and  every  time  I  asked  one  of  those  wor¬ 
thy  gentlemen  to  give  a  demonstration,  he 
was  always  “too  busy  t’do  any  shootin’  jus’ 


then”  so  I  was  forced  to  pursue  my  labors 
without  expert  assistance. 

Finally  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bob 
Clark,  an  experienced  hunter  who  owned 
several  fine  rifles.  He  accepted  my  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  my  range  in  the  sandpit  lot 
and  proved  to  be  a  really  fine  shot.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  he  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  can  appreciate  a  boy’s 
point  of  view  and  enjoys  teaching  a  young¬ 
ster  the  fine  points  of  the  game.  This 
marked  an  epoch  in  my  shooting  career 
and  from  then  on  my  progress  was  rapid 
and  altogether  satisfactory. 

One  afternoon  it  rained,  so  I  urged  my 
new  friend  to  attend  a  session  of  the 
wagon  house  club.  He  consented,  but  to 
my  chagrin,  left  all  the  talking  to  the 
others;  not  once  did  he  recount  a  shooting 
experience,  although  his  instruction  on  the 
range  was  always  rich  with  incident  and 
anecdote.  After  supper  I  could  suppress 
my  curiosity  no  longer  and  asked  Bob  the 
reason  for  his  silence.  He  noted  my  earn¬ 
estness  and  answered  the  question  in  the 
spirit  it  was  put,  and  right  there  and  then 
my  former  idols  fell  from  their  pedestals 
and  crumbled  into  dust.  It  was  a  rude 
awakening,  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  it 
did  me  good,  and  the  wagon  house  club 
knew  me  no  more. 

On  the  following  Thanksgiving  I  attend¬ 
ed  my  first  turkey  shoot  and,  thanks  to 
Bob’s  careful  coaching,  won  a  bird  over 
the  forty-rod  course.  The  wagon  house 
club  ■yvere  also  there,  armed  with  a  varied 
assortment  of  illkept  guns,  and  they  all 
went  home  emptyhanded  firmly  convinced 
that  the  match  had  been  “fixed.”  Even  the 
bowlegged  hostler  with  his  famous  “44” 
failed  to  connect  and  when  I  showed  him 
my  turkey  he  growled  something  about 
“tenderfoot  luck.”  I  commented  upon  this 
fact  to  my  coach,  Bob  smiled  and  pointed  to 
the  back  of  his  buggy  which  was  alive  with 
birds.  “There,”  he  remarked,  “is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  bull  and  bull’s-eyes.” 

All  hunters  and  fishermen  love  to  spin  a 
good  yarn  and  even  the  most  conservative 
is  sure  to  embellish  the  tale  with  a  few 
tints  and  sidelights,  for  your  typical  sports¬ 
man  is  the  most  human  of  all  men ;  but 
when  recounting  feats  of  skill  with  firearms 
in  the  presence  of  some  interested  small 
boy,  I  beg  of  you  be  very  careful  about 
the  facts.  A  boy’s  confidence  is  a  precious 
and  wonderful  thing.  Some  of  the  finest 
friendships  in  my  life  started  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  master  and  pupil  on  the  rifle 
range.  In  fact,  the  best  recommendation 
a  man  can  possess  is  to  have  it  said  that 
boys  and  dogs  take  to  him  on  sight. 

The  American  boy  is  also  a  “show  me” 
artist,  and  sooner  or  later  creates  an  oppor- 

( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  561) 
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yearly  subscription  price  of  Forest  and 
Stream  from  $1.50  to  $2.00. 


we  will  accept  yearly  subscriptions  until 
November  30th  at  $1.50. 


WE  want  every  one  of  our  readers  to  enjoy  all  the  features  of  the  new  and  enlarged 
Forest  and  Stream  at  the  present  $1.50  yearly  rate  and  in  order  that  even  greater 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


EL  PORVENIR,  NEW  MEXICO 


The  Big  Game  Hunters’  Paradise 


Located  in  the  Pecos  National  Forest  Reserve  at  the  foot  of 
Hermit’s  Peak  in  the  very  heart  of 

THE  SOUTHERN  ROCKIES 

Reached  via  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Scenic  Sky  Drive. 

Noted  for  its  Bear,  Deer,  Lion  and  Wild  Turkey  hunting,  Beautiful 
Scenery,  Mild  Climate  and  good  Trout  Fishing. 

We  furnish  horses,  pack  burros,  guides,  guns,  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment  at  reasonable  rates. 


First  Class  Hotel  accommodations,  also  furnished  and  unfur¬ 
nished  mountain  cabins  for  rent  by  day,  week  or  season. 

Free  telephone  connection  with  Las  Vegas — Post  Office  in  Hotel  and 
tri-weekly  mail  delivery. 

Address  0.  L.  Williams,  Proprietor,  P ORVENIR,  New  Mexico 


Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H  and  Eighteenth  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.  European  Plan. 

Rooms,  detached  bath,  $1.50  and  up 
Rooms,  private  bath  $2.50  and  up 

Write  for  Souvenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN,  Manager 
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Cor.  11th  &  Market  Streets 


European 
Plan 


Philadelphia 


IS 
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Better  Than  Ever 
Thoroughly  Modernized 
Remodeled  and  Equipped 
NEW  MANAGEMENT 

CAFE  and  ROOF  GARDEN 

In  connection 
Special  Club  ^Breakfasts 
and  Luncheons 
Rates — Without  Bath,  $1.50 
With  Bath,  $2.00  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 
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tunity  for  you  to  display  your  skill.  If 
you  evade  the  issue  or  “fall  down”  the  boy 
feels  hurt  and  disappointed  in  you;  make 
good,  and  that  youngster  is  your  friend 
for  life.  There  is  no  character  builder 
quite  equal  to  good,  clean  sport,  and  teach¬ 
ing  a  boy  the  unchanging  doctrines  of  our 
craft  is  a  sacred  duty  to  be  performed 
with  care  and  discretion.  The  only  way  to 
make  a  riflleman  is  by  graphic  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  this  method  requires  many  bull’s- 
eyes  and  very  little  bull. 


KICKS  ABOUT  THE  KICK 


MY  first  long  range  shooting  was  done 
with  a  beautifully  sighted  .45  caliber 
Sharp’s  rifle  loaded  with  90  grains 
of  powder  and  a  500  grain  ball,  wrapped 
in  a  paper  patch.  This  old  gun  had  a  voice 
like  a  cannon,  smoked  like  a  bonfire  and 
kicked  like  a  mule.  Up  to  500  yards  she  „ 
was  absolutely  accurate,  made  many  a  fine 
score  at  800  and  a  1,000,  and  the  bullet 
struck  a  sledge  hammer  blow  that  gave  me 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  my  weapon.  My 
first  field  experience  with  the  piece  was  to 
dispatch  a  mad  bull  that  had  charged 
through  a  barbedwire  fence  and  was  terror¬ 
izing  the  countryside.  I  fired  just  one  shot 
at  about  150  yards  and  the  animal  went 
down  as  though  he  had  been  hit  by  a  bolt 
of  lightning.  The  old  girl  had  a  fearful 
trajectory  and  many  other  defects,  but  she 
possessed  a  latent  effectiveness  I  still  recall. 

Her  chief  fault  was  her  kick.  Either 
you  held  her  exactly  right  or  got  a  nasty 
bruise.  To  shoot  her  was  a  man’s  game 
and  she  gave  a  Spartan  course  of  training 
that  has  ever  since  enabled  me  to  blissfully 
ignore  the  recoil  of  all  subsequent  guns. 
She  gave  me  my  first  sore  shoulder,  which 
was  also  my  last. 

To  an  old  war  horse  like  the  writer, 
who  inventories  16  stone  as  he  steps  under 
the  shower  bath,  the  kick  of  the  Krag  or 
the  Springfield  is  simply  an  interesting 
and  pleasant  sensation,  and  I  often  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  require 
that  every  beginner  master  one  of  those 
old  rough-riding  “forty-fives.”  It  would 
develop  his  perspective  and  teach  him  a 
lot  of  things  that  would  prove  useful  later 
on,  and  as  a  mollycoddle  eradicator  the  old 
“45-70-405”  gaspipe  would  certainly  shine. 


SHOOT  THE  GUN  YOU  LIKE 

1HAVE  heard  several  criticisms  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  rule  which 
„  permits  the  use  of  “any  rifle,  any  sight” 
on  the  ground  that  when  a  man  practices 
with  his  pet  gun,  bored,  sighted  and  bal¬ 
anced  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  tastes,  the 
training  is  of  no  value  when  a  service  rifle 
equipped  with  military  sights  is  placed  in 
his  hands.  By  personal  experience  I  know 
that  this  criticism  is  unfounded,  mislead¬ 
ing  and  untrue. 

I  had  shot  for  many  years  before  I  ever 
fired  one  of  the  new  Springfields.  One  day 
while  watching  the  work  of  some  U.  S. 
regulars,  I  was  asked  to  try  their  rifle, 
and  borrowed  a  gun  from  the  Q.  M.  Sar- 
geant  who  explained  the  method  of  setting 
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the  sight  and  the  values  of  the  graduations. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  held  an  ’03 
Springfield  in  my  hands.  A  range  chanced 
to  be  unoccupied,  so  I  went  to  the  firing 
line,  assumed  a  sitting  position  and  set 
the  sight,  without  coaching  or  suggestions 
from  anyone,  and  fired  10  shots  on  the 
“A”  target  (8"  bull  and  26"  four  ring)  at 
300  yards.  The  score  was  46,  6  bulls  and 
4  fours,  no  sighting  shots,  and  the  entire 
group  well  inside  of  an  18-inch  circle. 

This  conclusively  proves  just  one  thing: 
What  a  beginner  requires  is  a  thorough 
training  in  the  basic  principles  of  marks¬ 
manship  and  once  he  has  grasped  the  true 
values  of  the  various  elements  of  the  game, 
he  can  shoot  effectively  with  any  rifle  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  reliable  degree  of  accuracy. 

This  can  be  learned  just  as  thoroughly 
by  shooting  a  “22,”  as  with  a  “30-40”  or 
a  “30-50.”  The  man  who  can  make  credit¬ 
able  scores  with  the  “long-rifle”  cartridge 
is  his  “22  musket”  is  a  rifleman  of  no  mean 
ability  and  will  soon  acquire  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  trajectory,  windage  and  the  other 
fine  points  of  the  game.  Hand  him  a  Krag 
or  a  Springfield  and  he  will  soon  make 
the  best  of  them  scratch  hard  to  beat  him. 
And  he  has  gained  this  vital  knowledge  by 
firing  a  cartridge  he  can  afford  to  buy  and 
one  that  with  ordinary  precautions  is  safe 
to  fire,  even  in  thickly  populated  districts. 


STOOLING  BAY  BIRDS 

Should  you  find  that  large  birds,  such  as 
curlew,  marlin  and  willet,  have  a  roosting 
place  on  one  of  the  bald  marshes,  the  box 
blind  should  be  used,  or,  if  thoroughfares 
dissect  the  marsh,  you  can  paddle  your 
skiff,  which  should  be  painted  green,  up 
one  of  the  drains  toward  the  spot  where 
the  birds  lower  their  flight,  or  circle  over 
before  alighting,  and  conceal  it  in  the  high¬ 
est  tuft  of  grass.  Curlew,  and  especially 
the  “jack,”  do  not  stool  well  where  a  blind 
has  been  erected.  They  are  wary  at  best 
and  wild  when  their  favorite  haunts  have 
an  unnatural  look.  Willet  almost  invari¬ 
ably  stool  well,  and  both  the  marlins  are 
unsuspecting.  The  large  and  small  yellow- 
legs,  dowitchers,  robin  snipe  and  lesser 
birds  are  readily  called  within  reach,  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  that  the  proper  place  has 
been  selected.  The  bars  and  shoals  are 
the  favorite  haunts  of  the  blackbreast 
plover,  the  willet  and  dowitchers,  while  the 
birds  are  traveling  with  the  wind,  or  as 
meadow  pond-holes  are  the  sure  places  to 
attract  the  yellowlegs,  especially  when  the 
birds  are  traveling  with  the  wind,  or  as 
baymen  call  it,  a  “free  wind.” 

There  are  various  kinds  of  stools  manu¬ 
factured,  such  as  both  solid  and  sectional 
wooden  ones,  hollowed  out,  flat  tin  stools, 
cut  out  of  sheet-tin,  and  several  years  ago 
a  patented  tin  stool  was  introduced  on  the 
market,  that  met  with  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
those  sportsmen  who  cared  little  for  ex¬ 
pense.  The  latter  are  of  very  ingenious 
make,  each  half  of  the  decoy  being  concave 
on  the  inside  and  convex  on  the  out,  thus 
representing  one-half  of  a  bird ;  the  two 
parts  are  hinged  together  on  the  back,  so 
that  when  shut  they  resemble  a  well-formed 
snipe,  and  when  open  can  be  packed  one 
in  another,  after  the  manner  of  a  nest  of 
boxes,  and  occupy  but  little  space.  All 
these  decoys  are  painted  to  resemble  the 
different  varieties  of  snipe,  and  are  stuck  up 
by  means  of  sticks — short  ones  on  dry  bars 
or  shoals  and  long  ones  for  deep  water. 
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Broadway  at  63rd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Room,  /|A  Room  g 
use  of  Bath  A.VU  with  Bath  !•« 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
one  or  two 
persons 

Add  to  the  above  rates,  50c  for  each 
additional  person. 

AH  surface  cars  and  Fifth  K 
Ave.  Busses  pass  the  door. 

Subway  and  “L”  stations — two  TTriTB 
minutes,  MImD 

Beautiful  Central  Park — 1  block,  nn  H  , 

OUR  RESTAURANT  Hi 

is  noted  for  its  excellent  food  and  UQ  fcj  j 
moderate  prices  n  H 

P.  V.  LAND  -  Manager  Tjfjb'" 


— 


THE  BREAKERS 


Atlantic  City’s  Newest  and 
Finest  Fireproof  Hotel. 

On  the  ocean  front.  A  house  of 
charming  features  with  a  capacity  for 
1200  guests.  Hot  and  cold  sea  water 
all  baths.  Private  dressing  rooms 


in 


in  hotel  for  surf  bathers. 

American  and  European 
Plans. 

Terrace  Restaurant  and  Roof  Garden 
overlooking  the  sea;  French  service. 
Orchestra. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 
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]  Manhattan  Square  Hotel 

50  to  58  West  77th  Street,  New  York 
|  300  Rooms,  225  with  bath  and  shower 

Opposite  Museum  of  Natural  History 

=  Surrounded  by  parks,  half  a  block  of  entrance  to 
:  Central  Park.  Convenient  to  everything. 

I  Room  with  use  of  bath . $1.50  per  day 

|  Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  with  shower 

1  for  one  or  two  persons . $3.00  per  day 

|  Parlor,  two  bedrooms  and  bath, 

|  shower,  three  or  four  persons 
=  $5.00  to  $S.OO  per  day 

Excellent  Restaurant,  Moderate  Prices 
|  Club  Breakfast,  30  cents 

1  H.  FROHMANN.  Pres.  GEO.  H.  O’HARE,  Mgr. 
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MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  famous  southwest 
Miramichi  river.  Hundred  mile  canoe  trip, 
with  no  carrys. 

Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear  and  partridge 
hunting;  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  and  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Murdock  Mackenzie,  registered  guide. 

MACKENZIE’S  CAMPS 
Biggar  Ridge,  N.  B.,  CANADA 
Telegraph  address:  East  Florenceville,  N.  B. 


SPORTSMAN 


If  it’s  Big  Game  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  try  my  Country  this 
season.  I  have  Comfortable,  Clean  Camps  with, 
suitable  accommodations  for  ladies. 

Write  for  Rates,  Etc. 

Add.  RAINSFORD  ALLEN, 

Stone  Ridge,  York  Co., 

N.  B.,  Canada. 
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Jr  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Carolina  Hotel  kelson  November  10th,  1917 

FORMAL  OPENING  NOVEMBER  20th 
GOLF  Three  eighteen-hole  courses  and  one  of  9  holes. 
TENNIS  The  clay  tennis  courts  at  Pinehurst  are  fa¬ 
mous  both  among  professionals  and  amateurs  for  their 
excellence.  Frequent  tournaments. 

HORSE  RACING  on  an  excellent  track,  weekly  running 
and  trotting  races  by  horses  from  private  stables. 
LIVERY  The  large  stable  of  saddle  and  driving  horses. 
TRAP  SHOOTING  Every  facility  provided  for  trap 
shooting,  one  of  the  largest  equipments  in  America 
being  located  here.  RIFLE  RANGE  under  direct 
charge  of  Annie  Oakley.  Lessons  given.  MOTORING 
Fine  new  roads  through  from  New  York — also  in  every 
direction  from  Pinehurst. 


Excellent  boarding  school  for  boys  near  the  village  of 
Pinehurst.  No  Consumptives  admitted. 


Through  Pullman  Service  from  New 
York  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Only  one  night  from  New  York,  Boston. 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Pinehurst  Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Or  Leonard  Tufts,  282  Congress  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Heads  guaranteed.  I  am  in  the  best  big  game 
country  in  the  Northwest.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  South  of  Glacier  Park.  I  am  where 
the  game  is.  Have  hunted  the  territory  for  years. 
Will  guarantee  bear  in  Spring  and  Elk  in  season. 
Have  finest  trout  fishing  in  Hie  world.  Have  no 
other  business  but  hunting  and  guiding  and  will 
furnish  best  of  references  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  out  with  me. 
You’d  better  come. 

Write  me 

CHICK  GRIMSLEY,  Guide,  Bynum,  Mont. 


COME  TO  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

FOR  BIG  GAME 

Come  take  a  hunt  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies.  The  101 
Ranch  Is  In  the  heart  of  the  big  game  country.  Have 
plenty  of  good  saddle  horses,  camps  and  every  convenience 
to  give  the  tourist  hunter  the  time  of  his  life.  Have 
hunted  in  these  grand  old  mountains  14  years.  The  record 
Elk  head  was  killed  by  me  last  fall,  horns  measuring  a 
spread  of  68  inches.  COME  and  you  will  not  go  home 
with  that  hard  luck  story.  Moose,  Elk,  Mountain  Sheep, 
Bear  and  Deer  In  abundance.  Trout  fishing  the  very  best. 
For  further  information  write 

A.  H.  GRANDY, 

101  Ranch.  Dubois,  Wyo. 


COME  TO  MONTANA 

For  grizzly,  black  and  brown  bear.  Big 
game  in  season.  Book  early  for  real 
good  fishing  and  camping  trips  in  the 
Rockies.  References  given. 

J.  K.  STADLER,  Guide 

OVANDO  ::  ::  ::  MONTANA 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  in  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references,  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 


WYOMING— Trapper  Lodge 

Sixteen-bar-one  (16-1)  Stock  Ranch,  the 
beautiful  Big  Horn  Mountains.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  home  for  rest  and  recreation.  Superior 
table.  Perfect  water.  Rate,  including 
saddle  horse,  $30  per  week.  Trout  fishing, 
etc.  W.  H.  Wyman,  Shell  P.  O.,  Wyoming. 


MOOSE  HUNTING  IN  CANADA 

By  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  521 ) 


no  notice  of  all  these  natural  sounds;  but 
if  a  man  breaks  a  twig,  or,  treading  on  a 
dry  stick,  snaps  it  on  the  ground,  the 
moose  will  distinguish  that  sound  from  the 
hundred  voices  of  the  storm,  and  be  up 
and  away  in  a  second. 

WHY  it  is  that  the  moose  has  devel¬ 
oped  no  peculiarity  with  regard  to 
his  feet,  adapting  him  especially  to 
the  country  in  which  he  dwells,  while  the 
caribou  that  shares  the  woods  and  barrens 
with  him  has  done  so  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  I  will  leave  philosophers  to  decide. 
In  the  caribou,  the  hoofs  are  very  broad 
and  round,  and  split  up  very  high,  so  that, 
when  the  animal  treads  upon  the  soft  sur¬ 
face  of  the  snow,  the  hoofs  spreading  out 
form  a  natural  kind  of  snow-shoe  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  sinking  deep.  The  frog  becomes 
absorbed  toward  winter,  so  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  animal  rests  upon  the  hoof, 
the  edges  of  which  are  as  sharp  as  a  knife, 
and  give  the  animals  so  secure  a  foothold 
that  they  can  run  without  fear  or  danger 
on  the  slippery  surface  of  smooth  glare 
ice.  Now  the  moose,  on  the  contrary,  is 
about  as  awkward  on  the  ice  as  a  shod 
horse,  and  will  not  venture  out  on  the 
frozen  surface  of  a  lake  if  he  can  help  it. 
His  feet  are  rather  small  and  pointed,  and 
allow  him  to  sink  and  flounder  helplessly 
in  the  deep  snows  of  midwinter  and  early 
spring. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
moose  is  hunted';  some  legitimate  and  some 
decidedly  illegitimate.  First  of  all  there  is 
moose-calling,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  woodland  sports. 
It  commences  about  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  lasts  for  about  six  weeks,  and 
consists  in  imitating  the  cry  of  the  female 
moose,  and  thereby  calling  up  the  male. 
This  may  sound  easy  enough  to  do,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  bull  at  this  season  of  the  year 
loses  all  his  caution,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it.  But  the  pastime  is  surrounded  by 
so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  really  the 
most  precarious  of  all  the  methods  of  pur¬ 
suing  or  endeavoring  to  outwit  the  moose; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  ex¬ 
citing.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the 
method  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
death  of  a  moose  in  New  Brunswick  woods 
last  year. 

T  was  early  in  October.  We  had  pitched 
our  tents — for  at  that  season  of  the  year 
the  hunter  dwells  in  tents — upon  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hard-wood  ridge,  bright  with  the 
painted  foliage  of  birch  and  maple.  The 
weather  had  been  bad  for  calling,  and  no 
one  had  gone  out,  though  we  knew  there 
were  moose  in  the  neighborhood.  We  had 
cut  a  great  store  of  firewood,  gathered 
bushels  of  cranberries,  dug  a  well  in  the 
swamp  close  by,  and  attended  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  little  comforts  that  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  one  to  provide  in  the  woods, 
and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  The 
day  was  intensely  warm  and  sultry,  and 
if  any  one  had  approached  the  camp  about 
noon  he  would  have  deemed  it  deserted. 
All  hands  had  hung  their  blankets  over  the 
tents,  by  way  of  protection  from  the  sun, 
and  had  gone  to  sleep.  About  one  o'clock 


I  woke  and  sauntered  out  of  the  tent  to 
stretch  my  limbs  and  take  a  look  at  the 
sky.  I  was  particularly  anxious  about  the 
weather,  for  I  was  tired  of  idleness,  and 
had  determined  to  go  out  if  the  evening 
offered  a  tolerably  fair  promise  of  a  fine 
night.  To  get  a  better  view  of  the  heavens, 
I  climbed  to  my  accustomed  look-out  in  a 
comfortable  fork  near  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  pine,  and  noted  with  disgust 
certain  little  black  shreds  of  cloud  rising 
slowly  above  the  horizon.  To  aid  my  in¬ 
decision  I  consulted  my  dear  old  friend, 
John  Williams,  the  Indian,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind,  stoutly  refused  to  give 
any  definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  All 
that  I  could  get  out  of  him  was  “Well, 
dunno ;  mebbe  fine,  mebbe  wind  get  up ; 
guess  pretty  calm,  perhaps,  in  morning 
Suppose  we  go  and  try  or,  p’r’aps  mebbe 
wait  till  tomorrow.”  Finally  I  decided  to 
go  out;  for  although,  if  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  wind,  it  is  impossible  to  call,  yet  any 
wise  and  prudent  man,  unless  there  are 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  storm  brewing, 
will  take  the  chance ;  for  the  calling  season 
is  short  and  soon  over. 

I  have  said  that  an  absolutely  calm  night 
is  required  for  calling,  and  for  this  reason : 
the  moose  is  so  wary,  that,  in  coming  up  to 
the  call,  he  will  invariably  make  a  circle 
down  wind  in  order  to  get  scent  of  the 
animal  which  is  calling  him.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  a  breath  of  wind  astir,  the  moose 
will  get  scent  of  the  man  before  the  man 
had  a  chance  of  seeing  the  moose.  A  calm 
night  is  the  first  thing  necessary.  Second¬ 
ly,  you  must  have  a  moonlight  night.  N® 
moose  will  come  up  in  the  daytime.  You 
can  begin  to  call  about  an  hour  before  sun¬ 
set,  and  moose  will  answer  up  to  say  two 
hours  after  sunrise.  There  is  very  little 
time,  therefore,  unless  there  is  bright 
moonlight.  In  the  third  place,  I  scarcely 
need  to  observe  that  to  call  moose  success¬ 
fully  you  must  find  a  place  near  camp 
where  there  are  moose  to  call,  and  where 
there  are  not  only  moose,  but  bull  moose ; 
not  only  bull-moose,  but  bulls  that  have 
not  already  provided  themselves  with  con¬ 
sorts  ;  for  if  a  real  cow  begins  calling,  the 
rough  imitation  in  the  shape  of  a  man  has 
a  very  poor  chance  of  success,  and  may 
as  well  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Fourthly, 
you  must  find  a  spot  that  is  convenient,  for 
calling,  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  dry 
ground,  for  no  human  being  can  lie  out  all 
night  in  the  wet,  particularly  in  the  month 
of  October,  when  it  freezes  hard  toward 
morning.  You  must  have  dry  ground,  well 
sheltered  with  trees  or  shrubs  of  some 
kind,  and  a  tolerably  open  space  around  it 
for  some  distance ;  open  enough  for  you 
to  see  the  bull  coming  up  when  he  is  yet  a 
little  distance,  but  not  a  large  extent  of 
open  ground,  for  no  moose  will  venture 
out  far  on  an  entirely  bare  exposed  plain. 
He  is  disinclined  to  leave  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  trees.  A  perfect  spot,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  easily  found.  Such  are  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  moose-call¬ 
ing  and  render  it  a  most  precarious 
pastime.  Four  conditions  are  necessary, 
(continued  on  page  570) 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


QUICK  snap,  this  winner.  Brand  new,  big 
profits.  Sells  on  sight.  Unlimited  field.  Free 
particulars.  Sunnyside  Co.,  Dept.  15,  614  Sun- 
nyside  St.,  Danville,  Ya.  (1 1) 


AGENTS  WANTED— Sell  Polishing  Cloths, 
Rust  Remover.  Food  Flavors,  etc.  130  house¬ 
hold  necessities,  guaranteed  line,  big  profits,  quick 
repeater,  permanent  business.  Stuart  &  Co.,  16 
Main  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y.  (1 1) 


WANTED — Men  for  the  real-estate  business 
who  stand  well  locally.  Send  references.  Cor¬ 
nell  Company,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass.  1 1 


SALESMEN — Sell  Concentrated  Food  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Those  with  automobile  preferred.  Vegetone 
Co.,  Baldwin,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It 


MODERN  FORESIGHT  tells  how  to:  Choose 
suitable  vocation;  Select  reliable  employees .  on 
sight.  Obtain  more  salary;  choose  harmonious 
partner  for  business,  or,  home  life;  lots  of  other 
new  things.  Illustrated,  $1.  Mellen,  Pubr.,  609 
Times  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1 1 


AUTOMOBILE  DEVICES 


VULCANIZE  YOUR  OWN  TIRES— Anywhere 
at  any  time.  Outfit  with  12  patches  $2.00.  Money 
returned  if  unsatisfactory.  Auto  Devices  Co., 
305  Parkway  Building,  Philadelphia.  (1 1) 


AVIATION 


MEN  LEARN  AVIATION— Government  or  ex¬ 
hibition.  Pilot  license  guaranteed.  Actual  flights. 
Ground  training  device  saves  time — money — lives. 
Ideal  training  camp.  A.  C.  Beech,  Chief  Instruc¬ 
tor.  Write  Moler  Aviation  Instructors,  Inc.,  105 
S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  1 1 


BOOKS 


SLNAM,  the  spirit  voice  of  the  Mysterious 
Hindoo  Mystic,  25c.  Sovereign  Pub.  Co.,  160 
Sycamore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$500.00  STARTS  you  in  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  ready  now  to  place  1918  agencies 
for  our  new  four-cylinder  racer  and  light  deliv¬ 
ery  car.  Money-making  proposition  for  hustlers. 
Exclusive  territory.  American  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 
Lafayette,  Ind.  1 1 


ERECT  chain  six-foot  Advertising  Thermom¬ 
eters  in  public  places.  Each  nets  you  $120  first 
year  $170  suceeding  years.  Valuable  “Oppor¬ 
tunity”  booklet  'telling  how,  sent  for  dime. 
Winslow  Cabot  Company,  10  Congress  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— A  splendid  furniture  and  stove 
business,  established  26  years;  splendidly  equipped 
and  located  on  the  most  prominent  street  in  city. 
A.  M.  Shepherd,  Roanoke,  Va.  1  t 


YOU  can  make  big  money  in  the  wall-cleaning 
business.  Let  us  start  you  in  this  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  today.  C.  Swanson  Sons,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


$500.00  EARNED  in  30  days,  by  Stewart  Bot- 
turn,  agent,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  selling  auto¬ 
matic  self-opening  and  closing  cuff  links.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  all  men.  Cuffs  may  be  raised  in¬ 
stantly  to  any  position  on  the  arm  without  un¬ 
buttoning.  Great  convenience  and  laundry  saver. 
Neat,  Durable  and  guaranteed.  Energetic  high 
grade  representatives  wanted  everywhere.  EX- 
PANDO  CUFF  LINKS,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

1 1 


BREEDING 


RAISE  skunks  in  city  or  country.  Odorless 
method.  Illustrated  circular  F  free.  Skunk  De¬ 
velopment  Bureau,  Chicago.  (1 1) 
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Every  month  thousands  if 
If  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  |f 
If  them  in  the  towns,  some  fl 
[I  on  the  farms  and  others  at  If 
If  the  end  of  “blazed  trails”  i! 
II  read  FOREST  AND  j| 
If  STREAM.  They  are  men  If 
||  after  your  own  heart,  they  ff 
!!  like  the  things  you  like,  j| 
ff  and  most  of  them  are  || 
ff  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or  || 
If  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  [| 
Ij  reels,  telescopes,  cameras  }j 
l|  and  other  things  that  jj 
ff  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  II 
11  PLACE”  of  FOREST  {[ 
(I  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  jf 
|  service  to  its  readers.  The  If 
J  items,  of  things  to  sell  or  If 
|  trade,  are  just  as  inter-  fl 
|  esting  as  news  notes  and  }} 

|  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  If 
j  five  (5)  cents  a  word  will  || 
f  carry  your  message  to  our  jf 
j  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  outfit,  if  fj 
||  you  have  anything  to  sell  j! 
If  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  [f 
If  something  you  want,  don’t  f| 
If  forget  that  FOREST  AND  If 
[J  STREAM  will  help  you. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


WORLD-ROMIC,  Languages  Masterkey,  66c. 
Languages  Publishing  Company,  143  W.  47th  St., 
New  York.  l  t 


ELECTRICAL  instruction  given  by  practical 
engineer.  Learn  this  wonderful  profession  at 
home  by  practical  instruction.  By  my  improved 
method  of  learning*  you  can  become  a  Certified 
Electrician  in  a  few  months.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Electrical  outfit  of  instruments,  tools  and 
materials  furnished  free  to  each  student.  Earn 
money  while  learning.  Write  me  for  Electrical 
book  and  full  particulars.  Everything  free  if  you 
answer  now.  Chief  Engineer,  Chicago  Engineer¬ 
ing  Works,  428  Cass  St.,  Chicago.  1 1 


STENOGRAPHY  OR  BOOKKEEPING,  25c. 

Self-instructive  Books,  100  different  subjects. 
Marr,  B285,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (1 1) 


EXCHANGE 


WANT  to  Swap?  Send  10  cents  for  “The 
Market  for  Exchange”  to  Pierre  Notley,  6  Oliver 
St.,  Boston,  Mass,  It  gives  a  long  list  of  those 
who  have  things  to  exchange  or  sell.  Send  list 
ef  things  you  have  to  trade  or  sell.  (1 1) 


21  JEWEL,  16  size  Rockford  watch,  will  pass 
railroad  inspection.  Want  1912  model  Winchester 
shot  gun.  12  gauge,  full  choke,  must  be  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Paul  D.  Kern,  Box  456,  Sher¬ 
man,  Texas.  1 1 


FERRETS 


FERRETS — $3.00,  $30.00  per  dozen.  Sacks, 

75c;  muzzle  35c.  Stamp  please.  Dalton,  Box 
47,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


2,000  FERRETS — Prices  and  book  free.  N.  A. 
Knapp,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE — Either  color,  size  or 
sex.  Catalog  free.  George  Schondel,  Marshall- 
ville,  Ohio.  Dept.  S.  1 1 


FERRETS — Both  colors.  Write  for  price  list. 
Hugh  Kephart,  Dowagiac,  Mich.  1 1 


TRAINED  FERRETS,  lowest  prices.  Putnam, 
490  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (It) 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE — Large  or  small  lots. 
Write  for  prices.  W.  H.  Campbell,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Ohio.  Route  2.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE 


INDIAN  curios,  baskets.  Engravings  and  auto¬ 
graph  letters,  bought  and  sold.  Heitmuller  Art 
Co.,  1307  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (It) 


SPECIAL  SALE — 500  Unguaranteed  Inner 
Tubes.  All  Sizes.  $1.60  each.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order.  Leo  McDaniel,  613  Ohio  St., 
Cairo,  Illinois.  1 1 


U.  S.  PATENT  NO.  1,183,484— Hovering  Flying 
Machine — $160,000.  E.  Page,  401  O’Conners  Al¬ 
ley,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  (1 1) 


DUCK,  GOOSE,  BRANT  SHOOTING— Have 
been  a  member  of  the  Bonnet  Club  for  21  years 
and  now  offer  my  membership  for  sale.  Club  Own¬ 
ers’  Islands,  Club  House,  Boat  House,  etc.,  etc. 
All  free  and  clear.  Have  no  debts  of  any  kind 
and  a  good  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  shooting 
excellent.  Apply  E.  Brazeau,  244  Washington 
St.,  New  York  City.  (It) 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dark  northern  ranch  raised 
mink,  scentless  skunks  trained  ferrets,  pheasants, 
racoons,  etc.  B.  Tippman,  La  X,  Wis.  (1 1  K) 


INDIAN  three-speed,  new  tires,  fine  condition, 
$135.  R.  M.  Hart,  Route  5,  Sterling,  HI.  (1 1) 


PROFESSIONAL  movie  camera  outfit,  cost  $500, 
sell  for  $225,  cash  or  payments.  R.  M.  Hart, 
Route  5,  Sterling,  Ill.  (1 1) 


3  H.  P.  GAS  Engine  and  2  K.  W.  compound 
generator.  Sell  $150.00.  Buffalo  Elec.  Co.,  555 
Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (It) 


35  NEW  and  used  Indian  motorcycles  at  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  to  close  estate.  Write  for  list,  Albert 
Hanson,  211  Shukert  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  1 1 


MOVING  Picture  Film,  most  any  subject,  $8 
reel.  Davis  Films,  Lee  Park  , Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  1 1 


WONDERFUL  Invention — If  you  want  to  get 
rich  in  a  short  time.  Investigate  my  patent  Sew¬ 
ing  Device.  It  is  the  greatest  Pocket  Sewing 
Machine  ever  invented.  I  will  sell  all  or  part  of 
my  foreign  Patents.  C.  A.  Myers,  6316  Uaver- 
sity,  Ave,,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  8.  A.  It 
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FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE  formulas,  Trade  Secrets  and 
money-making  plans.  Particulars  free.  Write 
now.  Three  “B”  Supply  Co.,  Perth  Amhoy, 
N.  J.  It 


FOR  SALE — 50  females,  20  males,  choice,  dark- 
furred,  Nova  Scotia  ranch-bred  mink.  I  raise 
them — teach  purchasers  how.  David  A,  McRae, 
West  Middle  River,  N.  S.,  Canada.  It 


FOR  SALE — 10-foot  Motor  Boat.  Practically 
new,  fast,  safe.  Late  model.  Cost,  $300.  Price, 
$100.  J.  H.  Blakley,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt,  1 1 


CALIFORNIA  gold,  quarter  size,  27c.;  half  dol¬ 
lar  size,  53c.;  dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  be¬ 
fore  1821,  Columbian  nickel  and  catalogue,  10c. 
Norman  Shultz,  King  City,  Mo.,  Dept.  D.  It 


I  BREED  thoroughbred  silver  homer  pigeons, 
suitable  for  squab  breeding  or  racing.  Every  pair 
guaranteed  mated  and  breeding,  $2.50  per  pair. 
Joe  C.  McKinney,  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  1  t 


PERFECTO  LETTER  COMPANY,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana.  Multigraphs  500  purple  letters  with  black 
letter  heads,  $2.15.  Samples  for  stamp. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Pheasants — young  and  also 
full  plumaged.  Also  some  pure  Mongolian  males. 
Member  of  The  Game  Guild.  C.  C.  Siegler, 
Bangor,  Wis.  1  t 


FOR  SALE — Potato  Harvester  fork  digger  and 
sacker.  Patent  pending.  J.  Jerome,  Battle 
River,  Minn.  1  t 


PHEASANTS— Ring  neck  yearling,  2  years  old 
and  1917  hatch  birds.  Also  gold  and  silver  1917 
hatch  and  matured  birds.  Can  make  immediate 
delivery.  F.  A.  W.  Shaw  Pheasantry  Marl¬ 
borough  N.  Y.  It 


FOXES 


REGISTERED  and  pedigreed  black  foxes.  Rug¬ 
ged  pups  born  in  natural  conditions  on  mountain 
ranch.  Guaranteed  to  breed.  Every  one  of  our 
eight  females  whelped  this  spring.  Write  for 
records.  Mountain  Fox  Ranch,  Onawa,  Maine. 

(1 1) 


FOR  SALE — At  wartime  prices.  Choice  unre¬ 
lated  real  Northern  Canada  Silver  Black  Foxes 
in  pairs.  Reid  Bros.,  Bothwel,  Ontario,  Canada. 

(5  x-3-18) 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


KENTUCKY  Squirrel  Rifle  for  sale.  Hubert 
Huttons,  Berry,  Ky.  (l  t) 


TO  SELL  OR  TRADE  for  smaller  calibre,  a 
twelve-gauge  Remington  repeating  shot-gun,  latest 
model.  S.  L.  Vanakin,  Sr.,  Lackawaxen,  Pike 
Co.,  Pa.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — 30-carbine  Winchester,  Lyman 
rear  sight,  $18.00;  32-40  Winchester  half  maga¬ 
zine,  26-inch  barrel,  $12.00.  Bargains.  Lewis 
Kelley,  Arlington,  Vt.  (l  t) 


FOR  SALE — 22  Savage  Hi  Power,  $17.00;  22 
Remington  12A  King  sporting  rear,  Sheard  Gold 
Bead  front,  $14.00;  22  Remington  12 A  Marble 
tang  peep  with  three  discs,  Sheard  Gold  Bead 
front,  $17.00;  22  Remington  12C  “Target”  24- 
inch  barrel,  pistol  grip,  Sheard  Gold  Bead  front, 
Lyman  tang  peep  with  disc,  $19.00;  22  L.  R. 
Stevens  target  rifle,  Lyman  tang  peep  and  aper¬ 
ture  front  sights,  $12.50:  all  are  selected  barrels 
and  excelent  shooters,  perfect  condition  guar¬ 
anteed.  Owner  in  military  service:  must  sacrifice. 
T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms  and  Ammunition  Expert, 
Ordnance  Detachment,  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
HI.  (T  t) 


WANTED — A  revolving  or  cylinder  rifle.  F.  J, 

Aldrich,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  l  t 


FINE  SHOT  GUN — 12  gauge  engraved  ham 
merless,  30-inch,  genuine  Krupp  fluid  _  steel  bar¬ 
rels  of  finest  quality,  ejectors,  single  trigger,  Ital¬ 
ian  walnut  stock,  recoil  pad;  cost,  $175;  sell 
for  $75.  D.  Trass,  Madison,  Ohio.  1 1 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  your  shotgun,  rifle, 
revolver  or  other  sporting  goods,  write  us,  giv¬ 
ing  condition  and  your  lowest  cash  price.  Carver 
Vulcanizing  Company,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Refer¬ 
ence.  First  National  Bank.  1  t 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE — Stevens  rifle  telescope,  two  sets  of 
mounts,  12  Oneida  Killum  traps.  J.  B.  Hartman, 
Royertown,  Pa.  1  t 


FOR  SALE — Two  guns,  one  is  an  A.  H.  Fox, 
$50  double-barrel  shotgun,  12  gauge.  The  other,  a 
$15  Marlin,  38  caliber,  14  shot  magazine  rifle. 
Good  as  new  and  will  be  sold  away  below  original 
prices.  H.  O.  Westinghouse,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

1  t 


FOR  SALE — No  trade.  1  12  gauge  Winchester 
model  1897,  take-down,  modified  choke,  new,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  case,  $28.00;  1  32-caliber  Winchester 
repeating  rifle,  mode  1873,  fancy  walnut  pistol 
grip,  stock  and  forearm  checked,  new,  including 
case,  $28.00  Wm,  F.  Pennrich,  304  Commercial 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1 1 


6  LEFEVER  DOUBLE  BARREL — Sample  guns 
12  gauge,  30  inch  and  10  gauge,  30  inch  at  $25.00 
and  up.  Write  for  description  and  price.  H.  L. 
Green,  Lake  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  3  1 12-17 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS— Fine 
and  rare  flintlocks,  matclocks, 
wheelocks,  crossbows  for  sale. 
No  duty.  Freight  paid.  Photos. 
No  catalog.  State  requirements. 
Allen,  The  Facade,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  to  know  something  about 
your  guns,  ammunition,  sights,  etc.,  or  want  spe¬ 
cial  information  on  matters  of  firearms  or  shoot¬ 
ing,  you  will  save  time  and  expense  by  writing 
to  me.  Tell  me  of  what  you  want  to  know,  en¬ 
close  check,  currency  or  postage  at  rate  of  15c 
per  question,  and  I  will  give  you  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  covering  YOUR  case.  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms 
and  Ammunition  Expert,  P.  O,  Box  964,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Michigan.  (T.  F.) 


MARLIN  38-55  TAKE  DOWN,  OCTAGON 

special,  smokeless  steel  barrel,  pistol  grip,  check¬ 
ered  Lyman  .21-31  sights,  condition  FINE,  $13. 
Colt  rifle  .44-40  fair  condition,  $6.  Ithaca  ham¬ 
merless,  Standard  field  grade,  16  gauge,  6  lbs., 
first  class  shape  inside  and  out.  Good  canvass 
case,  $15.  Herdic  Packard,  Alba,  Pa.  (Nov.  17) 


TARGETS — When  you  shoot,  you  should  know 
HOW  you  are  shooting.  PIERCES  PERFECT 
TARGETS, _  Standard  targets  for  all  ranges  and 
all  arms — right  kind  of  paper  at  low  prices,  from 
your  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  or  send  4c  Postage 
for  samples,  etc.,  to  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms  and 
Ammunition  Expert,  3002  5th  Ave.,  Rock  Island, 
Ill.  (Dec.  17) 


TRADE  .351  WINCHESTER  AUTOMATIC 

rifle,  Al  shape.  Lyman  rear.  King  triple  bead 
front  sight,  for  .30  U.  S.  Government  1903  or 
1906  model.  1895  Winchester  rifle  in  Al  shape. 
S.  L.  Trout,  Glendora,  Calif.  1 1 


WANTED — Shot-Gun,  Rifle,  Automatic  Re¬ 
volver.  Fink,  4153  Wyoming  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  i  t 


WANTED — A  revolving  or  cylinder  rifle.  F.  F. 
Aldrich,  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  1 1 


FOR  SALE — Tournament  grade  Winchester 
pump,  practically  new  $35..  Slightly  used  22 
calibre,  octagon  barrel  Remington  repeater  with 
Marble  peep  sight  $15.  Shepherd  Stove  Co., 
Roanoke,  Va.  1 1 


KENNEL  MART 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 
DOGS — A  vegetable  compound,  capsule  form; 
harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8  doses 
50c.;  18,  $1;  50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (3  1 1-18) 


HOUNDS — Coon,  rabbit  and  fox  hounds. 
Young  hounds,  all  high  bred.  Jas.  H.  Grisham, 
Wheeler,  Miss.  •  (l  t) 


TRAINED  PEDIGREED  BEAGLES,  started 

and  puppies,  also  rabbit  and  foxhound;  trial. 
Keystone  Kennels,  Columbia,  Pa.  (3  1 1-18) 


TRAINED  HUNTING  DOGS— State  kind  want- 
ed;  enclose  stamp.  Address.  E.  H.  Edmunds, 
Glenwood,  W.  Va.  .  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — Irish  water  spaniel  brood  bitch. 
Three  years  old.  Registered.  Price,  $35.00.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Hintz,  New  Ulm,  Minn,  (1 1) 


MOOSE  HUNTING  IN  CANADA 

(continued  from  page  568) 
and  all  four  must  be  combined  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  ensure  success. 

HAVING  once  determined  to  go  out, 
preparations  do  not  take  long.  You 
have  only  to  roll  up  a  blanket  and 
overcoat,  take  some  tea,  sugar,  salt  and  bis¬ 
cuit,  a  kettle,  two  tin  pannikins,  and  a  small 
ax,  with,  I  need  scarcely  say,  rifle  and 
ammunition.  The  oufit  is  simple,  but  the 
hunter  should  look  to  everything  himself, 
for  an  Indian  would  leave  his  head  behind 
if  it  were  loose.  A  good  thick  blanket  is 
very  necessary,  for  moose  calling  involves 
more  hardship  and  more  suffering  from 
cold  than  any  other  branch  of  the  noble 
science  of  hunting  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  true  that  the  weather  is- 
not  especially  cold  at  that  time  of  year, 
but  there  are  sharp  frosts  occasionally  at 
night,  and  the  moose  caller  cannot  make  a 
fire  by  which  to  warm  himself,  for  the 
smell  of  smoke  is  carried  a  long  way  by 
the  slightest  current  of  air.  Neither  dare 
he  run  about  to  warm  his  feet,  or  flap  his 
hands  against  his  sides,  or  keep  up  the  cir¬ 
culation  by  taking  exercise  of  any  kind, 
for  fear  of  making  a  noise.  He  is  sure  to 
have  got  wet  through  with  perspiration  on 
his  way  to  the  calling  place,  which  of 
course  makes  him  mo-re  sensitive  to  cold 
So  I  and  the  Indian  shouldered  oui 
packs,  and  started  for  the  barren,  follow¬ 
ing  an  old  logging  road.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  explain  a  little  what  is  meant  by  a  "log¬ 
ging  road”  and  a  “barren.”  A  logging 
road  is  a  path  cut  through  the  forest  in 
winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  groimd 
and  the  lakes  are  frozen,  along  which  the 
trunks  of  trees  or  logs  are  hauled  by  horse 
or  oxen  to  the  water.  A  logging  road  is  a 
most  pernicious  thing.  Never  follow  one 
if  you  are  lost  in  the  woods,  for  one  end 
is  sure  to  lead  to  a  lake  or  a  river,  which 
is  decidedly  inconvenient  until  the  ice  has 
formed ;  and  in  the  other  direction  it  will 
seduce  you  deep  into  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  forest,  and  then  come  to  a  sudden 
termination  at  some  moss-covered,  decayed 
pine  stump  which  is  discouraging.  A 
“barren,”  as  the  term  indicates,  is  a  piece 
of  waste  land ;  but,  as  all  hunting  grounds 
are  waste,  that  definition  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  to  describe  what  a  “barren”  is.  It 
means,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  an  open  marshy  space  in  the  forest, 
sometimes  so  soft  as  to  be  almost  impas¬ 
sable  ;  at  times  composed  of  good  solid  hard 
peat  or  again  rough  and  tussocky. 

IN  Newfoundland,  there  are  barrens  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  high,  and,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  dry  plateaus;  but  the 
barrens  in  the  provinces  I  am  speaking  of 
vary  from  a  little  open  space  of  a  few 
acres  to  a  plain  or  five  or  six  miles  in 
length  or  breadth.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
barrens.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  must 
have  been  originally  lakes,  which  have  be¬ 
come  dry  by  the  gradual  processes  by  which 
shallow  waters  become  choked  up  and  filled 
with  vegetable  debris.  They  have  all  the 
appearance  of  dry  lakes.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  the  numerous  sheets  of  water 
that  are  so  frequent  in  the  country.  The 
forest  surrounds  them  completely,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  it  does  a  lake,  following 
all  the  lines  and  curvatures  of  the  bays 
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and  indentations  of  its  shores ;  and  every 
elevated  spot  of  dry,  solid  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  trees  exactly  as  are  the  little 
islands  that  so  thickly  stud  the  surface  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  lakes.  Most  of  the  lakes 
in  the  country  are  shallow,  and  in  many 
of  them  the  process  by  which  they  become 
filled  up  can  be  seen  at  work.  The  ground 
rises  considerably  in  the  center  of  these 
barrens,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  case  with 
all  bogs  and  peat  mosses.  I  have  never 
measured  any  of  their  areas,  neither  have  I 
attempted  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
curvature  of  the  surface;  but  on  a  barren 
where  I  hunted  last  year,  of  about  two 
miles  across,  the  ground  rose  so  much  in 
the  center  that  when  standing  at  one  edge 
we  could  see  the  upper  half  of  the  pine 
trees  which  grew  at  the  other.  The  rise 
appeared  to  be  quite  gradual,  and  the  effect 
was  as  if  one  stood  on  an  exceedingly  small 
globe,  the  natural  curvature  of  which  hid 
the  trees  on  the  opposite  side. 

OW  to  return  to  our 
calling.  We  got  out 
upon  the  barren,  01, 
rather,  upon  a  deep 
bay  or  indentation 
of  a  large  barren 
about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and 
made  our  way  to  a 
little  wooded  island, 
which  afforded  us  shel¬ 
ter  and  dry  ground, 
and  which  was  within 
easy  shot  of  one  side  of  the  bay.  Then 
we  made  a  sort  of  lair  for  ourselves — 
a  little  bed.  You  pick  out  a  nice  shel¬ 
tered  soft  spot,  chop  down  a  few  sapin 
branches  with  your  knife,  gather  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  dry  grass  or  bracken,  and  make 
as  comfortable  a  bed  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  permit. 

Having  made  these  little  preparations,  I 
sat  down  and  smoked  my  pipe  while  the 
Indian  climbed  up  a  neighboring  pine-tree 
to  “call.”  The  only  object  of  ascending  a 
tree  is  that  the  sound  may  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  The 
instrument  wherewith  the  caller  endeavors 
to  imitate  the  cry  of  the  cow  consists  of 
a  cone-shaped  tube  made  out  of  a  sheet  of 
birchbark  rolled  up.  This  horn  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  three  or  four 
in  diameter  at  the  broadest  end,  the  narrow 
end  being  just  large  enough  to  fit  the 
mouth.  The  “caller”  uses  it  like  a  speaking 
trumpet,  groaning  and  roaring  through  it, 
imitating  as  well  as  he  can  the  cry  of  the 
cow-moose.  Few  white  men  can  call  really 
well,  but  some  Indians,  by  long  practise, 
can  imitate  the  animal  with  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess.  Fortunately,  however,  no  two  moose 
appear  to  have  precisely  the  same  voice, 
but  make  all  kinds  of  strange  and  dia¬ 
bolical  noises,  so  that  even  a  novice  in  the 
art  may  not  despair  of  himself  calling  up  a 
bull.  The  real  difficulty — the  time  when 
you  require  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  art — 
is  when  the  bull  is  close  by,  suspicious,  and 
listening  with  every  fibre  of  its  intensely 
accurate  ear  to  detect  any  sound  that  may 
reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  animal  he  is 
approaching.  The  smallest  hoarseness,  the 
slightest  wrong  vibration,  the  least  unnatu¬ 
ral  sound,  will  then  prove  fatal.  The  In¬ 
dian  will  kneel  on  the  ground,  'putting  the 
broad  end  of  the  horn  close  to  the  earth, 
so  as  to  deaden  the  sound,  and,  with  an 
agonized  expression  of  countenance,  will 
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COON  HOUND  pups,  best  blood  and  breeding, 
$5.00  up.  Trades  considered.  Alfred  T.  Enty, 
Kitanning,  Pa.  1 1 


ONE  CHOICE  MALE  PUPPY— Dam  by  Ch 

Lewis  C.  Morris;  sire,  by  Oconoc  Raphe  by  Man- 
tobia  Rap  and  Nellie  Mason.  No  better  puppy 
living.  Whelped,  April  12,  1917;  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  Country  raised,  $25.00.  Also  will  sell 
a  few  trained  dogs  at  a  bargain,  too  M.  G.  Yor- 
ton,  Newell,  N.  C.  (1 1) 


FOR  SALE — Trained  and  untrained  hounds. 
From  mountain  section  North  Arkansas.  Address. 
Noah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (2  1 12.17) 


BEAGLE  HOUNDS,  puppes.  broken  and  started 
dogs.  David  Bunn,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Star 
Route.  (l  t) 


FOR  SALE — Puppies  whelped  May  2nd.  half 
English  beagle,  sired  by  old-fashioned  black  and 
tan  foxhound.  23  in.  earage.  Photo  10c.  Stamp. 

C.  C.  Bregenzer,  Kankakee,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Full  blooded  coon  hound  pups, 
$3.00  and  $4.00.  Joseph  Keever,  Jr.,  Cambridge 
City,  Ind.,  R.  B.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE — Black  and  white  pointer  dog.  Irish 
setter  dog,  both  year  old.  Papers,  liver  and  white 
pointer  pups,  whelped  April  24th.  No  better  dogs 
can  be  bought.  All  point  and  retrieve;  have  field 
experience.  Photos.  G.  C.  Henry,  Porterville, 
Cal.  1 1 


FOR  SALE — High-class  fox.  rabbit  hound,  on 
trial.  Write  Stissing  Stock  Farm,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 

(2  t  12  17) 


SOME  VIGOROUS  Kentucky  bred  Airedale 
punnies.  Splendid  breeding  and  great  individuals. 

Will  be  shipped  on  approval  to  responsible  parties! 

W.  A.  Cornette,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  (1 1  C) 


MUST  SELL  my  trained  pointer,  4  years,  $30; 
new  $35  Knickerbocker  double,  $25.  A.  York, 
Saco,  Me.  1 1 


FOR  SALE — Two  female  setters,  ten  months 
old,  just  right  to  break);  papers  furnished.  F. 
Wright,  19  Monroe  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  It 


LEMON  AND  WHITE  POINTER  BITCH,  14 

months  old;  eligible:  nicely  started,  $10,  for  quick 
sale.  E.  D.  Barrett,  Polk,  Pa.  1 1 


AIREDALE  PUPS  for  sale.  Charles  Walton, 
Boneder,  Colo.  (2  1 12-17) 


BEAGLE  PUPS,  2  to  8  months  old,  broken  and 
partly  broken  dogs  and  bitches.  W.  F.  Kline- 
durst,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  1  t 


BARGAINS — Two  weeks’  trial,  all  kinds  of 
bunting  dogs.  Write  for  list.  H.  E.  Williams, 
Newport,  Pa.  It 


MOMONEY  II— No.  33340  F.  D.  S.  B.  Pure 
Llewellin  at  Stud  fee  $20.00.  By  the  great 
MOMONEY— dam  bv  CHAMPION  MOHAWK 
II  and  a  COUNT  WHITE^TONE  bitch.  Pup¬ 
pies  out  of  choicely  bred  bitches  priced  reason¬ 
able.  On  approval.  J.  V.  Michalek,  Victor, 
Iowa.  (5t-2-18) 


QUALITY  AIREDALE  FEMALES—  4  months 
old.  Only  a  few  but  very  classy.  Champion  bred 
and  imoorted  strains.  $12.00.  Rev.  Wm.  J. 
Macauley,  Trempealeau,  Wis.  (2  1 11-17) 


FOR  SALE — Well  broken  Setter  trained  on 
Partridge,  Pheasants.  Grouse  and  Woodcock.  Re¬ 
trievers.  Price  $40.00.  Thoroughly  broken  Coon 
and  Onpossum  Hound,  fine  hunter  and  trailer; 
price  $30.00.  Pair  of  Beagles,  well  broken  on 
rabbits;  fine  hunters  and  trailers.  Price  $25.00. 
J.  B,  Jordan,  Ashburn,  Virginia.  (2  t-11-17) 


AD.,  FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  puns  at  all  times.  Stamns 
for  photos  and  reply.  Ferrets  at  $4.00  each. 
H.  C.  Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  O.  3  1 12-17 


WASHOE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  are  bred 
from  working  parents  of  imported  blood.  We 
guarantee  them  to  deliver  the  goods.  Litters 
from  our  two  lead  bitches  now  for  sale.  Washoe 
Kennels,  Anaconda,  Montana. 


REGISTERED  GREYHOr'TT>  PUPPIES  for 

sale  from  the  FASTEST  ai  EST  strains 

in  America.  The  LARGE  T'  rkansas  Val¬ 
ley  Kennels,  Cimarron,  Ka  .  .s  (2  t  12-17) 


17  f*  ’y  F 1V/T  A  Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter, 
old  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 
sore  eyes,  rheumatism  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars 
and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Company, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (12  t  5-18) 


MANGE 


trouble. 

Ark. 


Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre, 
cured  or  no  charge.  Write  fot 
particulars  describing  the 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs, 

(12  t  16-18) 


ONE  FIRST  CLASS  FEMALE  FOX  HOUND 

trained  on  rabbits  $20.00,  or  trade  for  good  saddle. 
One  male  pup  started  on  rabbits  $5.00.  Makin 
Monson,  Box  145,  Dunbar,  Wise.  1  t 


BLUE  BELTON  SETTER— New  England  bred 
and  trained,  finished  on  southern  quail.  Staunch 
and  good  retriever,  about  three  years  old.  $175. 
Picture  on  request.  Address  J.  C.  Carr,  50  Con¬ 
gress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  1 1 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES  WINNERS— $3.50  and 
$4.50  each.  Broken  Dogs  cheap.  Week’s  .trial. 
M.  Bamblitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  (1 1) 


MAGAZINES  WANTED 


LIBRARIAN  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  wants  copy  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
June,  1916,  issue  (1  t-K) 


MUSIC 


HENNINGS’  Artist  Violins  Perfection  in  tone. 
Finest  workmanship.  Ten  days’  trial  free.  G. 
Henning,  Miami,  Fla.  1 1 


"MY  LOVE  IS  FOR  THEE,”  the  sweetest  song 
ever  written,  10c.  We  arrange  music  to  words. 
Sovereign  Publishing  Co.,  160  Sycamore,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  _ It 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Chemical 
Experts,  722-727  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


SAVE  CAMERA  MONEY.  Deal  with  special 
ists.  Everything  in  photography.  The  greatest 
camera  book  ever  issued,  free  on  request.  Write 
for  it  today.  Every  item  sold  under  our  liberal 
ten  days’  free  trial  offer.  No  camera  user  can 
afford  to  be  without  the  famous  Bass  Book  of 
1001  bargains.  Highest  quality  printing  and  de¬ 
veloping.  10c  a  roll.  We  prepay  all  charges  on 
printing  and  developing.  Special:  6X_  Turner 
Reich  Pirsm  Binoculars  in  leather  carrying  case, 
$35.00,  prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactonr. 
Write  today.  Bass  Camera  Company,  109  F. 
Dearborn  St.,  North,  Chicago,  Ill.  (It) 


POEMS  AND  LITERATURE 


"THE  CALL  ACROSS  THE  SEA,”  5c.  Agents 
wanted  big  money.  Sovereign  Publishing  Co,. 
160  Sycamore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Well  located  Wisconsin  cut-over 
land  for  nice  Iowa  farm.  Good  terms,  low  price. 
Write  owner,  Dr.  A.  A.  Lynn,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

(It) 


111 ACRE  FARM,  $175.00  per  acre;  will 
take  automobile.  J.  Coder,  Ames,  Iowa.  (1 1)  m 


$5,00  DOWN,  $5.00  monthly,  seven  acres,  fruit, 
poultry,  fur  farm,  river  frontage,  Ozarks,  $100.00. 
Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  Address  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  1  t 


ORANGE,  grapefruit  and  avocado  groves,  vege¬ 
tables,  rich  lands,  lots,  bunalows;  big  profits; 
fine  winter  climate.  Buy  a  farm,  grove,  lot  or 
home;  also  fishermen’s  and  hunter’s  paradise. 
C.  C,  Ausherman  &  Co.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA  little  farms  near  Los  Angeles 
for  sale  on  easy  payments.  Write  E.  R.  Waite, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma.  1  t 


FOR  SALE — Several  fine  improved  Southeast 
Missouri  farms,  also  unimproved  lands,  reason¬ 
able  prices,  good  terms.  Write  for  list.  Address 
Ira  S.  Rice,  Essex,  Stoddard  County,  Mo.  1  t 
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“TRY  US  FIRST” — Colorado  Stock  Ranches — 
Stock  ranches  of  all  sizes,  ranging  in  price  from 
ten  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
One  splendid  ranch  at  $185000.00  will  handle 
8,000  cattle;  480  acres  in  alfalfa;  abundance  of 
pasture.  Write  us  for  particulars.  Have  several 
first-class  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  REX  &  MC¬ 
GRATH,  5076  Youngerman  Bldg.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  1 1 


WRITE  US  for  any  thing  wanted  in  Southern 
farms  or  Stock  ranches.  Southland  Realty  Co., 
Corinth,  Miss.  1 1 


FLORIDA  ORANGE  GROVES,  6  to  60  acres. 
Three  Hundred  to  One  Thousand  Dollars  acre. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  to  owner.  E.  H. 
Mote,  Leesburg,  Florida.  1 1 


25  ACRE  GRAPEFRUIT  GROVE— Present 
Crop  should  pay  one-quarter  price  asked  for  prop- 
erty.  $20,000.  E,  H.  Mote,  Leesburg,  Florida. 

1 1 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  home  on  Mobile  Bay,  29 
Acres,  $5,000.  J.  Matson,  Point  Clear,  Ala.  1 1 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE — Game  preserve:  Mountain  farm, 
300  acres,  suitable  for  preserve,  in  the  deer  and 
bear  hunting  section  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
Pennsylvania;  fine  trout  and  bass  streams;  230 
acres  woodland;  80  acres  developed;  1200  fruit 
trees;  10-room  house,  barn,  etc.;  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  fine  spring  water  at  house  and  barn  by 
gravity;  an  ideal  club  proposition;  abundant  cot 
tage  sites;  near  stationi;  offered  at  low  price. 
C.  P.  Peters  and  Son,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia.  (lt) 


20,000  ACRES  Shanon  Co.,  Mo.,  on  beautiful 
Current  River,  a  solid  body,  big  pine  timber, 
but  fine  oak  and  young  pine;  5  miles  river  front; 
game  fishj  some  wild  turkey,  plenty  of  small 
game.  Price  $5  per  acre.  Easily  accessible  from 
St.  Louis.  Address  Frank  E.  Lott,  Finance 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1 1 


IDEAL  HUNTING  and  fishing  lodge  site;  forty 
acres,  twenty  cleared,  good  soil;  old  log  building; 
trout  stream  cuts  corner.  One  thousand  dollars. 
WILL  McGILLIVRAY,  Oscoda,  Mich.  It 


339  ACRES  small  river,  fine  fishing,  good  hunt¬ 
ing;  price  $2,600.  Arkansas  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  Leslie,  Arkansas.  1 1 


WANTED — To  lease  my  country  home  place 
to  a  club  for  period  of  5  years;  $500.00  per  sea¬ 
son.  Pay  you  to  investigate  this.  Can  furnish 
all  lands  necessary  for  hunting  privileges.  E. 
E.  Stallings,  Enfield,  N.  C.  (8  t  c  12-7) 


GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL,  Eustic,  Florida,  doing 
profitable  year-round  business;  successful  tourist 
season  just  ended;  building  centrally  located,  has 
spacious  verandas,  87  sleeping  rooms,  42  with 
connecting  bath,  48  newly  furnished.  Eustic, 
largest  town  in  Lake  county,  is  tourist  and  com¬ 
mercial  center;  fishing,  golf,  motoring,  tennis; 
many  miles  hard  surface  roads;  good  train  service. 
For  particulars  address  J.  F.  Mayer,  Owner, 
Eustic,  Florida. 


TO  LOVERS  OF  DUCK  SHOOTING— Splendid 
clubhouse  and  grounds,  and  all  equipment,  boats, 
etc.,  ready  for  hunting  on  Back  Bay,  Virginia. 
Ex-President’s  favorite  hunting  grounds.  Price 
for  the  outfit  $4,000.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Powell  Trust  Co.,  Real  Estate  Agents, 
Newport  News,  Va.  (R) 


FOR  SALELarge  and  small  tracts  of  timber 
land  along  the  Osage  and  Sac  rivers  in  St.  Clair 
County,  Missouri — which  are  very  suitable  for 
hunting  and  fishing — also  desirable  camping  sites; 
these  tracts  are  all  in  timber  and  unimproved; 
about  50  %  of  these  lands  are  suitable  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes  when  cleared  of  timber;  many  of 
them  have  fine  .  neverfailing  springs  with  river 
fronts,  and  choice  timber.  Price  from  $5  to 
$12.00  per  acre — in  tracts  from  10  to  600  acres. 
Write  for  detailed  information,  also  state  about 
what  you  are  interested  in.  C.  S.  Minks,  Os¬ 
ceola,  Missouri.  i  t 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 


101  DIFFERENT  postage  stamps  from  warring 
nations,  10c.  50  varieties  United  States,  10c. 

Borsch  &  Potter,  400  Widener  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  1 1 


TAXIDERMY 


PROF.  STAINSKY,  Originator  of  plastic  art 
in  taxidermy.  Best  system  of  preserving  your 
trophies,  absolutely  true  to  life.  Mounting  large 
game  heads,  animals  life  size,  a  specialty.  Send 
for  price  list.  Stainsky  Taxidermy  Co.,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo.  1 1 


imitate  with  such  marvelous  fidelity  the 
wailing  anxious,  supplicating  cry  of  the 
cow,  that  the  bull,  unable  to  resist,  rushes 
out  from  the  friendly  cover  of  the  trees, 
and  exposes  himself  to  death.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  most  accomplished  caller  fails 
to  induce  the  suspicious  animal  to  show 
himself;  the  more  ignoble  passion  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  must  then  be  aroused.  The  Indian 
will  grunt  like  an  enraged  bull,  break  dead 
branches  from  the  trees,  thrash  his  birch- 
bark  horn  against  the  bushes,  thus  making 
a  noise  exactly  like  a  moose  fighting  the 
bushes  with  his  antlers.  The  bull  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  a  rival,  and,  casting  his 
prudence  to  the  winds,  not  unfrequently 
falls  a  victim  to  jealousy  and  rage. 

HE  hunter  calls  through  his  horn,  first 
gently,  in  case  there  should  be  a  bull 
very  near.  He  then  waits  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so,  and  if,  he  gets  no  an¬ 
swer,  calls  a  little  louder,  waiting  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  hour — or  half  an  hour 
some  Indians  say  is  best — after  each  at¬ 
tempt.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  most 
successful  moose  callers  are  not  those  who 
use  the  horn  the  loudest  or  most  frequently. 

The  cry  of  the  cow  is  a  long-drawn-out 
melancholy  sound,  impossible  to  describe 
by  words.  The  answer  of  the  bull-moose, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  rather  short  guttural 
grunt,  and  resembles  at  a  great  distance  the 
sound  made  by  an  ax-chopping  wood,  or 
that  which  a  man  makes  when  pulling  hard 
at  a  refractory  clay  pipe.  You  continue 
calling  at  intervals  until  you  hear  an  an¬ 
swer,  when  your  tactics  depend  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  animal  acts.  Great  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  sense  of  hearing  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  bull  will  occasionally  come  up 
without  answering  at  all ;  and  the  first 
indication  of  his  presence  consists  of  the 
slight  noise  he  makes  in  advancing.  Some¬ 
times  a  bull  will  come  up  with  the  most 
extreme  caution ;  at  others,  he  will  come 
tearing  up  through  the  woods,  as  hard  as 
he  can  go,  making  a  noise  like  a  steam- 
engine,  and  rushing  through  the  forest  ap¬ 
parently  without  the  slightest  fear. 

On  the  particular  occasion  which  I  am 
recalling,  it  was  a  most  lovely  evening.  It 
wanted  but  about  half  an  hour  to  sun¬ 
down,  and  all  was  perfectly  still.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  sound  of  anything 
moving  in  the  forest,  except  that  of  the 
unfrequent  flight  of  a  moose-bird  close 
by.  And  so  I  sat  watching  that  most  glo¬ 
rious  transformation  scene — the  change  of 
day  into  night ;  saw  the  great  sun  sink 
slowly  down  behind  the  pine  trees ;  saw  the 
few  clouds  that  hovered  motionless  above 
me  blaze  into  the  color  of  bright  burnished 
gold ;  saw  the  whole  atmosphere  become 
glorious  with  a  soft  yellow  light,  gradually 
dying  out  as  the  night  crept  on,  till  only  in 
the  western  sky  there  lingered  a  faint 
glow,  fading  into  a  pale  cold  apple-green, 
against  which  the  pines  stood  out  as  black 
as  midnight,  and  as  sharply  defined  as 
though  cut  out  of  steel.  As  the  darkness 
deepened;  a  young  crescent  moon  shone  out 
pale  and  clear,  with  a  glittering  star  a  little 
below  the  lower  horn,  and  above  her  an¬ 
other  star  of  lesser  magnitude.  It  looked 
as  though  a  supernatural  jewel — a  heavenly 
pendant,  two  great-diamond  solitaires,  and 
a  diamond  crescent — were  hanging  in  the 
western  sky.  After  a  while,  the  moon,  too, 
sank  behind  the  trees,  and  darkness  fell 
upon  the  earth. 

(to  be  concluded  next  month) 


SPORTSMAN’S  FLORIDA  PARADISE,  200 

acres  most  beautiful  spot  between  Jacksonville  and 
Miami,  1J4  mile  Indian  River  frontage,  high 
ground.  Choicest  club  house,  sportsmen’s  park  or 
hotel  site  in  South.  Make  wonderful  resort  prop¬ 
erty.  Rapidly  enhancing  in  value.  Sell  at  bar¬ 
gain  to  settle  estate.  Address,  H.  A.  S.,  617 
Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  (i  t) 

FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain,  estate  of  200  acres, 
located  on  Skaneateles  Lake,  New  York.  Fine 
buildings,  lake  frontage,  hunting,  fishing,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  fine  air.  Suitable  for  country  home 
or  club  and  stock  farm.  Inquire,  R.  J.  Bur- 
ritt,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  it 

FOR  SALE — 164  acres  fine  hunting  ground, 
borders  large  lake;  lots  of  game  such  as  rabbits, 
squirrels,  pheasants,  quail,  etc.,  ever  running 
stream  through  centre,  good  fishing,  10  minutes’ 
walk  to  Elmer  Station,  Salem  County,  N.  J. ;  27 
miles  to  Philadelphia;  fine  train  service.  Price, 
$2600.  Address,  Wm,  M.  Wheatley,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

WATER  FRONT  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  no  bet¬ 
ter  sporting  lands  to  be  had.  Gunning,  fishing 
and  boating  to  your  heart’s  content.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Apply  Atwell  &  Cauffliel,  Real  Estate, 
Wilmington,  Del.  1 1 


RESORTS 


4,300  ACRES  on  Beautiful  White  River,  Stone 
Co.,  Mo.,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ozarks,  fine 
fishing,  hunting,  wonderful  scenery;  fine  climate; 
no  mosquitoes;  topography  rough.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  solid  body  with  one  mile  of  frontage 
on  the  river;  easy  access  to  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis,  fare  about  $10,  round  trip.  Price 
$4  .60  per  acre. 

1,000  ACRES  on  Roaring  River,  Barry  Co., 
Mo.,  water  40  degrees  temperature,  chemically 
pure;  rainbow  trout,  bass  and  game  fish;  acces¬ 
sible  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  magnificent 
scenery);  big  trees;  good  roads.  Price  $12.60 
per  acre. 


GOOD  GUIDES,  Camps,  complete.  Big  and 
small  game — terms  reasonable.  Herdic  Packard, 
Alba,  Pa.  (i  t) 

FLORIDA  GULF  COAST,  Calls  you,  Hunting, 
Fishing,  boating,  bathing,  in  this  land  of  sun¬ 
shine,  the  home  of  the  Magnolia  and  Palm. 
Ellis  Bartholomew,  Perry,  Fla.  1 1 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — In  Florida  on  Merritt 
Island.  Two  modern  bungalows — 4  and  8  rooms, 
bath,  running  water,  electric  lights,  sleeping 
porches,  all  completely  furnished,  new,  facing 
Indian  river.  Hunter’s  paradise,  duck,  quail, 
gamey  fish;  photos.  Blair,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  Box  32. 
_ It 

HUNTER’S  ACCOMMODATIONS.— Modern 
house,  all  conveniences,  excellent  table.  Address, 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Lava,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.  (Narrowsburg  Station).  1 1 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATION  WANTED — If  you  want  a  Thor¬ 
ough  Man  read  this,  a  practical  and  reliable  Man¬ 
ager,  Handler  and  trainer  of  field  trail  and  high 
class  shooting  _  dogs  widely  experienced  here  and 
abroad,  breeding,  rearing  and  developing  pup¬ 
pies.  A  capable  man  to  show  sport,  excellent 
trapper  of  vermin;  a  reliable  and  trustwortjiy  all 
around  Manager;  understands  all  Southern  Crops. 
J.  H.  Wise,  Constantia,  New  York.  (1 1  c) 

SONGS  OR  MUSIC 

“GO  MY  SON,  GOD  BLESS  YOU,”  the  song 
that  stir’d  the  nation.  Patriotic  success  15c. 
Sovereign  Pub.  Co.,  160  Sycamore,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

1 1 
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THE  HUNTED  FOILS 
THE  HUNTER 

By  GEORGE  L.  KIRK 

HE  hunter  does  not 
exist  who  has  not 
been  outwitted  time 
and  again  by  that 
noble  bird,  the  ruffed 
grouse.  How  many 
things  in  the  woods 
look  like  him  when 
he  is  at  rest ;  how 
much  like  a  stump 
he  can  make  his  mot¬ 
tled  brown  and  gray 
form  appear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  nature 
lover.  “Doesn’t  that  stick  over  there  (7 5 
feet  distant)  look  like  a  partridge  ?”  a 
squirrel  hunter  inquired  of  his  companion 
as  their  .22  rifles  were  leaned  against  a 
tree  and  the  gunners  reclined  to  rest  on  a 
warm  September  afternoon.  “Yes,  it  does, 
but  it’s  only  a  rotten  stump,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  The  matter  was  forgotten  as  the  light 
breeze  made  the  men  drowsy  and  when  they 
looked  in  the  direction  some  20  minutes 
later  the  “stick”  had  not  changed  its  posi¬ 
tion,  but,  as  hunters  arose  to  their  feet,  it 
suddenly  developed  motion  and  whirled 
away  with  the  well  known  heart-quickening 
whirr  of  a  grouse. 

This  recital  calls  to  mind  another  similar 
experience  encountered  by  the  same  hunt¬ 
ers  in  this  same  squirrel  grove  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  occasion.  The  morning  had  been  spent 
in  hunting  and  when  midday  came  and  the 
squirrels  were  not  in  evidence  the  usual 
siesta  was  taken.  After  an  hour’s  rest  the 
hunters  arose  to  proceed  and  at  the  same 
time  a  young  doe,  which  had  been  lying 
down,  100  feet  away,  slowly  assumed  a 
standing  posture  and  trotted  away 
Whether  it  was  there  all  the  time  or  ar¬ 
rive  during  the  snooze  is  not  known. 

The  writer  once  did  a  red  squirrel  a  good 
turn  unintentionally  in  laying  up  its  store 
of  winter  food.  A  fine  lot  of  butternuts 
were  discovered  during  a  Sunday  walk. 
No  receptacle  for  carrying  them  was  at 
hand  so  about  a  bushel  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  and  safely  hidden  near  the  foot  of 
the  tree  which  bore  them.  A  few  days 
later  the  nut  gatherers  returned  with  bags. 
The  ferns  which  hid  the  pile  had  not  been 
disturbed  but  not  a  butternut  was  in  sight. 
There  was  a  chatter  from  the  tree  top  and 
a  glance  upwards  showed  the  rascal  who 
was  responsible  for  the  thievery. 

But  all  this  is  a  matter  of  history  to  the 
man  who  has  tramped  the  woods  for  years. 
It  is  only  repeating  old  stories  to  tell  of 
the  ducks  that  always  flew  behind  the 
hunter  as  he  sat  on  a  muskrat  house  in  a 
marsh  and  could  not  turn  around,  of  the 
six  cottontails  which  played  under  his  feet 
down  in  the  swamp  that  day  he  had  no 
guns  or  of  the  grouse  which  flew  out  of 
the  brushpile  on  which  he  stood  after  he 
had  carefully  searched  every  neighboring 
thicket  for  it.  And  so  it  goes;  for  Nature 
arms  her  wards  of  the  woods  with  wiles 
that  Man,  with  his  “superior  intelligence,” 
must  often  strain  every ‘faculty  to  match. 

[This  chapter  concludes  the  series  of  in¬ 
cidents  contributed  by  George  L.  Kirk. 
Other  readers  who  have  had  similar  expe¬ 
riences  and  are  as  willing  to  confess  them, 
are  invited  to  send  them  in  for  publication.] 


THEATRICAL  GOODS 


SCENERY  supplied.  Anywhere.  Everywhere. 
Moderate  Rental.  Amelia  Grain,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  1 1 


TROUT  FINGERLINGS  FOR  SALE 


EASTERN  BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE— Fine 
Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings.  Long 
Island  Country  Club  Hatchery,  Eastport,  L.  I. 

(2  T  13-17) 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


PEARLS — Send  me  your  pearls  and  slugs.  I 
pay  fancy  prices  for  slugs.  M.  A.  Johnson,  402 
E.  State  St.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  1 1 


BOY  SCOUTS  desire  Belgian  Hares  for  Breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Want  to  communicate  with  dealers 
or  breeders.  C.  D.  Velie,  Deere  &  Webber  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  1 1 


WE  PAY  FROM  $2  to  $500  each  for  hundreds 
of  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old 
money  and  send  TEN  cents  for  our  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  Get  Posted, 
it  may  mean  your  Fortune.  Clarke  Coin  Co., 
Coin  Dealers,  Box  97,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


'  MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000  PER  CENT  PROFIT  making  and  selling 
“Goldine”  Sign  Letters.  Particulars  free.  F. 
Johnston  Co.,  Quincy,  Ills.  (1 1) 

SPECIAL  NOTICE!!  Special  Offer!!!  25 
word  advertisement  in  100  magazines  thrice  $2. 
Inch  display  thrice  $8.  Page  8x11  thrice  $266.00. 
Try  Syndicate,  Box  2,  Atlantic  City.  1 1 


WE  PRINT  ANYTHING.  Cuts  made  from 
photograph.  Samples.  Commercial  Press,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Ohio.  1 1 


GINSENG  planting  instructions  free.  Seeds 
$1.00  thousand.  Specialty  Farm,  Rockford, 
Minn.  Route  5.  it 


MAGAZINES!  PERIODICALS!  Rock  bottom 
prices.  Money-saving  clubs.  Subscription  prices 
rising  rapidly.  Order  NOW.  Catalog  free.  Hill 
Agency,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  (l  t) 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED— You  can  write 
them  and  make  extra  money.  We  show  you 
how.  Details  Free.  Rex  Publishers,  Box  175 
S,  Chicago,  Ill.  1 1  c 


PLASTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTIONS  teaches 
you  how  to  make  a  mould  of  Fish,  &c.,  then 
beautiful  reproductions  from  cement  or  plaster 
paris.  Price  $2.00.  P.  B.  Spahr,  York  Penna. 

1  t 


BELGIAN  HARES  WANTED 


WANTED  BELGIAN  HARES — One  male  and 
five  females.  J.  L.  Brubaker,  507  4th  Ave., 
Juniata  Station,  Altoona,  Pa.  1 1 


ANIMALS  AND  PET  STOCK 


PEAFOWL  FOR  SALE — Fine  Peacocks  and 
hens,  no  relation.  Send  25c  for  book  on  pea¬ 
fowl,  their  care  and  habits.  SHADY  BRANCH 
PLANTATION,  Monetta,  S.  C.  It 


HOUSEBOAT  WANTED 


WANTED — 40  x  12  x  3  ft.  sound  watertight, 
staunch  Hull  for  houseboat.  B.  F.  Thorne,  Rah- 
way,  N,  J,  1 1 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


FOR  SALE 

SELL  OR  TRADE — High  grade  silver  and  gold 
plated  cornet,  with  case.  New  condition.  Cost 
$75.00.  Sell  $45.00.  Curtis  Winn,  McVeystown, 
Pa.  _ (l  t) 

500  MALLARDS  for  breeding  or  live  decoy 
purposes.  Orders  booked  now.  For  particulars 
address  Tamarack  Farms,  917  Chestnut  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  (1  t  c) 

$120.00  RUSHTON  SARANAC  LAKE  BOAT. 

Oars  and  paddles  little  used,  finest  made  $80.00. 
Winchester  1912  Trap  Gun;  SO  inch  Trap  barrel, 
raised  rib,  and  short  brush  barrel  with  leather 
case  $42.50.  Gun  used  a  few  times,  $10.00.  Ger¬ 
man  Silver  Reel,  150  yd,  $2.50;  $3.00  Williams 
Safety  Razor,  $1.50.  Bekeart  22  new,  $16.60. 
U.  S.  G.  Peifer,  Watsontown,  Pa.  (1 1) 


CATBOAT  FOR  SALE — Length  20  feet,  fully 
equipped.  Write  or  ’phone  J.  MAN  GIN,  Doug- 
laston,  L.  I.  ( j 

.  PUR  FARM  FOR  SALE— Located  in  fine  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  trapping  country,  equipped  and 
stocked.  Also  mink,  skunk,  coons,  ferrets,  pheas¬ 
ants,  etc.,  for  sale.  B.  Tippman,  La  Crosse, 
Wla- _ (It) 

GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE— 1,000  acres  at 
$5.00  per  acre,  in  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Grouse  Shooting.  Also  deer  and  bear. 
Address  E.  B.  Brewster,  204  Green  St.,  N.  Y 
0it?- _  (it) 

BROTHER  HUNTER  AND  CANOEIST — Did 

you  ever  wish  you  had  a  sharp  hunting-knife,  one 
that  will  stay  sharp?  We  make  them.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices.  Old  File  CutleTy  Co.,  Havana, 
IU- _ (It) 

PRIVATE  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  CLUB — 

On  the  5,000  acre  preserve  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Kean  in  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey.  Deer  ^nd  small  game  abundant.  Two 
trout  streams  and  lake  heavily  stocked.  Easily 
accessible  over  good  roads.  Scrupulously  clean 
and  comfortable  rooms.  Cuisine  unexcelled.  For 
membership,  which  is  limited,  address  Charles  T. 
Champion,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J.  (1 t) 

FOR  SALE— NEWLY  Mounted  ELK,  deer, 
Barrenland  and  woodland  caribou,  Brown  and 
white  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat  Heads. 
Also  sets  of  mounted  and  unmounted  horns. 
Duty  free.  Express  prepaid  on  approval.  Mode¬ 
rate  prices.  EDWIN  DIXON,  Canada’s  Lead¬ 
ing  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE  READY  TO  MOUNT  MOOSE,  ELK, 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Caribou  and  Deer  Heads; 
also  scalps  to  mount  the  Horns  you  now  have. 
Trade  prices  to  all.  Duty  Free,  crated  or  baled 
to  go  cheaply  by  express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

EDWIN  DIXON,  Dealer  in  Game  Heads,  Union¬ 
ville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Extra  Large  newly  mounted 
WINTER  KILLED  BULL  MOOSE  Heads, 
spread  of  Horns  56  and  59 yi  inches  and  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect.  Quick  sale  price.  Duty  Free,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  on  approval.  Don’t  delay  if  in¬ 
terested  in  this  rare  specimen.  EDWIN  DIXON, 
Canada’s  Leading  Taxide-rmist,  Unionville,  On¬ 
tario. 


HUNTING  CAMP  TO  RENT — MOOSE  HUNT¬ 
ING — Will  lease  from  the  opening  of  the  season 
September  15th  to  October  10th,  or  from  that 
date  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  by  hunting 
camp  near  Riley  Brook  on  the  Tobigue  River, 
New  Brunswick.  Camp  fully  equipped  in  house 
filled  tract  of  ten  square  miles  with  numerous 
lakes,  good  trout  fishing,  game  abundant.  For 
full  particulars  apply  to  Arthur  D.  Weekes,  58 
William  Street,  New  York.  (ltc) 


WILL  EXCHANGE  a  90-h.p.  7-passenger  Mc- 
Farlan  touring  car  costing  $3,450  and  a  40-h.p.  5 
passenger  closed,  inside  drive  Cadillac  Sedan  cost¬ 
ing  $3,200,  both  cars  in  perfect  running  mechan¬ 
ical  condition,  for  a  good,  sound  50x12x8.6  off¬ 
shore  cruiser  having  accommodations  for  four 
persons.  A  boat  wanted  on  which  I  and  family 
may  live  continuously.  No  junk  considered.  Geo. 
H.  Bellinger,  Georgian  Terrace,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(It) 


THE  FINISHING  OF  FILMS  A 
SPECIALTY 

Price  List  of  Finishing  and  “Enlarging  from 
Small  Films”  on  Request. 

THE  PHOTO  SHOP 

PITTSFIELD,  MAINE 


FOR  SALE 

GORDON  SETTER  PUPPIES 

sired  by  Stylish  Ben.  These  pups  are 
eligible  to  registry,  as  the  sire  and  dam 
are  both  fine  registered  stock.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  for  particulars 

Jo  M.  COOK  HAMILTON,  PA. 
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1  Grover  Cleveland,  President,  Duck  Shooter  | 
and  Fisherman,  said: 

1  ‘'Always  instructive  and  entertaining-.”  | 
1  Joseph  Jefferson,  Actor  and  Fisherman,  said:  | 
|  “My  favorite  journal  for  many  years.”  | 

1  Emerson  Hough,  Author  and  Explorer,  said:  | 
|  ‘‘The  squarest  sportsman's  magazine  ever  | 
published, ” 

THEY  REFERRED  TO 

|  FOREST  and  STREAM  | 

A  Gentleman’s  Magazine 


NEVER  before  in  its  long  history  | 
has  Forest  and  Stream  held  so  | 
=  many  charmingly  written  stories  | 

|  of  travel,  exploration  and  outdoor  life.  1 


A  GIFT 


Send  in  your  sub¬ 
scription  now  al 
the  $1.50  yearlj 
rate  and  we’ll  give  you  FREE  of  additiona 
expense  a  copy  of  “THE  CAMPER’S  OWl> 

BOOK.” 


The 

Camper’s 

Own 

Book 

Written  by  ex¬ 
perts,  this 
B  •  o  k  treats 
the  camping 
subject  in  a 
thorough  and 
practical  man¬ 
ner. 


|  NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS! 

The  Benefits  of  Recreation.  The  Camp-Fire. 
“Horse  Sense”  In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in  Camp. 
Outfits  (Suggestions  for  Hunting  Outfits).  Grub- 
Lists.  Canoes  and  Canoeing.  Animal  Packing. 
What  to  Do  If  Lost.  The  Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways. 
About  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout.  Pointers  for 
Anglers.  The  Rifle  in  the  Woods. 

THIS  IS  A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  to 
save  money  as  commencing  with  the  De¬ 
cember  issue.  The  yearly  subscription  rate 
of  Forest  &  Stream  will  be  advanced  to  $2. 


This  offer  means  more  than  100%  saving.  I 
It  brings  to  you  monthly,  America’s  sports-  1 
man’s  authority  with  its  “Nessmuk’s  Camp-  1 
Fire,”  “Seneca’s  Answers,”  “Hints  and  I 
Kinks”  of  woodcraft,  fishing,  hunting,  trap-  | 
ping  and  canoeing,  in  addition  to  been-there  | 
stories  by  such  well  known  sportsmen,  i 
and  naturalists  as  GEORGE  BIRD  GRIN-  l 
NELL,  LEONARD  C.  HULIT,  JULE  I 
MARSHALL,  “NEWT”  NEWKIRK.  DR.  1 
JOHN  D,  QUAKENBOS,  LOUIS  RHEAD,  I 
GEORGE  SHIRAS  III,  “RUBE  WOOD”  | 
AND  MANY  OTHERS.  I 

PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS  can  send  $1.50  | 
and  their  subscription  will  be  extended  one  | 
year  beyond  the  present  prepaid  period. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  I 


Nine  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY  1 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MEAT  DOG 

TEACHING  A  DOG  TO  RETRIEVE,  BEING  PART 
OF  A  SERIES  OF  LESSONS  IN  DOG  TRAINING 

By  PIOUS  JEEMS 


THE  first  lfesson  in  teaching  a  dog  to 
retrieve  from  the  water  is  to  accus¬ 
tom  him  to  that  element.  Most  dogs 
take  to  it  naturally  and  those  that  are 
fearful  must  be  handled  carefully.  As 
good  a  way  as  any  is  to  cross  a  stream 
ten  or  twenty  yards  wide  in  a  boat,  leav¬ 
ing  the  dog  behind  you.  When  you  reach 
the  farther  shore  encourage  him  to  come 
to  you.  If  he  is  afraid  to  do  so,  walk 
away  from  the  bank  slowly  and  stop  every 
few  yards  to  call  him.  As  soon  as  he 
enters  the  water  cheer  him  in  his  passage, 
and  when  he  reaches  you  meet  him  at  the 
shore  and  show  your  approval  by  reward¬ 
ing  him  with  a  tid-bit.  Play  with  him  for 
a  time,  then  cross  back  and  again  call  him 
to  follow.  If  he  does  so,  keep  your  boat 
somewhat  in  advance  of  him  so  that  he 
will  have  no  chance  to  make  an  attempt 
to  crawl  into  it  or  be  frightened  by  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so.  It  only  requires  a  little  pa¬ 
tience  to  start  most  dogs  right.  A  high- 
couraged  fellow,  as  we  have  said  before, 
will  do  so  out  of  sheer  love  of  it,  but  if 
you  happen  to  have  a  dog  who  is  exces¬ 
sively  timid  and  you  cannot  induce  him 
to  follow,  lead  him  to  the  water  and  then 
wade  in  yourself.  Take  him  firmly  by  the 
collar,  your  hand  under  his.  throat  and 
go  steadily  ahead,  being  careful  not  to  al¬ 
low  his  head  to  get  under  water.  Sup¬ 
port  his  head  and  body  as  much  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  encourage  him  to  swim  along 
with  you.  When  you  reach  shallow  water 
so  that  he  can  touch  bottom,  let  him  walk 
to  shore  alone,  then  play  with  him  and 
raise  his  spirits.  After  an  interval  repeat 
this  trip ;  do  this  several  times  until  his 
fears  have  vanished.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  push  or  throw  a  dog  into  the 
water.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
ruin  a  good  dog.  A  refusal  to  enter  the 
water  should  not  be  followed  by  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not 
obstinacy  that  keeps  a  dog  from  doing 
what  you  want,  but  simply  fear,  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  overcome  he  will  obey  your 
commands  without  hesitation. 

After  your  dog  swims  well,  throw  sticks 
for  him  to  bring,  and  after  he  has  pro¬ 
gressed  far  enough  in  his  training  so  as 
to  bring  a  bird  readily  on  land  you  can 
then  proceed  to  teach  him  to  retrieve  the 
bird  from  the  water.  Another  very  use¬ 
ful  accomplishment  is  to  teach  your  dog 
to  dive  for  a  wounded  duck ;  this  lesson 
is  not  as  difficult  to  inculcate  as  it  may- 
appear.  The  way  to  go  about  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Take  a  common  laundry  flat  iron 
and  pass  one  end  of  a  long  string  through 
the  handle,  drop  the  iron  into  the  stream 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stand  with  the 
handle  upright.  Tie  a  dead  bird  to  one 
end  of  the  cord  and  retain  the  other  in 
your  hand.  Now  toss  in  the  bird  up  stream 
and  allow  it  to  float  down  until  it  is  a 
little  below  the  iron.  Call  your  dog  and 
send  him  for  the  bird.  As  he  attempts  to 
seize  it  pull  the  cord  so  that  the  bird  will 
go  under  the  water  a  few  inches.  Do  not 
pull  it  too  deeply  or  allow  it  to  remain 


under  too  long,  simply  for  a  few  seconds 
so  that  before  the  dog  has  awakened  from 
his  astonishment  at  seeing  it  disappear  he 
will  see  it  on  the  surface  again.  Encour¬ 
age  the  dog  to  do  this  repeatedly,  simply 
pulling  the  bird  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface  so  that  he  can  see  it  and  soon  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  grab  it  and  bring  it  to 
you.  Directly  he  takes  hold  of  the  bird, 
pay  out  the  line  so  that  when  he  starts  to 
shore  the  cord  will  not  jerk  it  out  of  his 
mouth.  Have  your  line  long  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  bird  and  again  return  it  to  its 
place  in  the  water.  Work  your  dog  on  this 


in  short  lessons  so  that  he  will  not  become 
tired,  but  practice  him  every  day,  grad¬ 
ually,  pulling  the  bird  deeper  and  deeper 
until  he  will  dive  to  the  bottom  for  it.  A 
stuffed  bird  is  better  than  a  real  one  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  buoyant  and  less  injured 
by  the  water.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  teaching  a  dog  to  handle  a  dead 
bird  that  a  bird  soon  becomes  tainted,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  much  in  the  water  and  some 
dogs  have  such  delicate  sensibilities  that 
they  dislike  extremely  to  pick  up  a  bad 
odored  bird  and  will  refuse  to  do  so. 

IN  starting  birds  some  breakers  teach 
their  dogs  to  start  their  birds  at  the 
word,  and  this  at  times  is  useful;  as, 
for  instance,  should  your  dog  cross  a  deep 
stream  or  raving  and  find  a  bird  on  the 
further  bank,  it  is  very  provoking  to  see 
him  stand  like  a  rock,  in  spite  of  your  or¬ 
ders  to  advance,  until  in  sheer  desperation 
you  fire  into  the  grass  ahead  of  him,  or 
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swim  the  stream  to  perform  yourself  what 
the  dog  should  do.  A  dog  is  not  well 
broken  unless  he  will  put  up  his  birds  at 
the  order ;  do  not,  however,  allow  a  young¬ 
ster  to  start  his  birds  until  the  second  sea¬ 
son.  The  first  year’s  training  should  be 
devoted  to  the  sole  idea  of  staunchness. 
The  sportsman  will  find  himself  well  re¬ 
paid  by  a  dog’s  behavior  on  birds  by  in¬ 
sisting  upon  it  alone  the  first  season. 

Throughout  these  lessons  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  whip,  not  because  it  is  not 
used,  but  rather  because  it  is  too  fre- 
quehtly  resorted  to  by  most  men.  The 
whip  is  a  dangerous  instrument  and  a  good 
breaker  uses  it  but  sparingly.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  amateur  breaker  should 
learn  is  that  the  worst  way  to  get  an  idea 
into  a  dog’s  head  is  to  try  and  whip  it  in. 

One  of  the  most  successful  breakers  I 
have  ever  known  said:  “Years  ago  I  was 
no  wiser  than  the  rest ;  but  fortunately 
both  for  myself  and  my  dogs  I  soon 
learned  that  the  whip  was  my  worst  en¬ 
emy.  While  I  used  it  I  never  had  a  well 
broken  dog,  and,  more  than  this,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  one  thus  trained 
which  was  not  either  cowed  in  spirit,  or 
made  a  sulky,  negligent  worker.  The  great 
secret  of  perfect  breaking  is  to  teach 
the  dog  that  you  are  his  master,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  so  stimualte  both  his  love 
for  sport  and  his  love  for  you  so  that 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  field  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  studying  your  wants,  and  finding 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  ministering  to  them. 
A  breaker  need  never  expect  to  bring  out 
a  dog’ s  full  capacity  for  good  work  if, 
instead  of  awakening  his  sympathy,  he  un¬ 
reasonably  and  unmercifully  thrashes  him 
for  every  trivial  fault,  upon  the  principle 
of  ‘showing  him  who  is  master.’  Yet  so 
tenacious  are  some  men  of  their  dignity 
that  they  assert  it  by  lashing  their  dogs, 
and  so  are  served,  if  served  at  all,  with  the 
heartless  work  of  a  slave,  rather  than  the 
cheerful  service  of  a  sympathizing  friend.” 

Colonel  Hutchinson,  in  his  able  treatise 
on  breaking,  strongly  recommends  the  use 
of  the  check  cord,  and  though  satisfied  that 
as  a  whole  his  system  is  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  it  need  be,  years  since  I 
learned  to  agree  with  him  fully  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  cord,  and  consider  it  now,  with 
its  different  methods  of  application,  by 
long  odds  more  convenient  and  effectual 
than  the  whip,  either  to  assert  or  maintain 
control  of  even  the  most  wilful  animal.  I 
have  already  explained  how  I  use  the  cord, 
and  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  show 
why  I  object  to  the  whip  generally  in 
breaking,  and  to  give  cases  when  I  deem 
it  necessary. 

I  object  to  the  whip  because  at  best  there 
are  few  men  cool  enough  to  use  it  prop¬ 
erly.  It  is  too  handy,  and  in  a  moment 
of  passion  the  pup  is  so  severely  punished 
that,  instead  of  understanding  that  he  has 
done  wrong,  he  becomes  frightened  by  the 
pain  and  the  violent  manner  of  his  master, 
attempts  to  escape,  and  if  successful  is 
often  ever  after  a  confirmed  runaway. 
Again,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  effects  noth¬ 
ing  which  the  cord  will  not  do  better  and 
without  any  danger.  I  have  seen  many 
naturally  fine  young  dogs  utterly  ruined 
by  a  single  injudicious  thrashing,  and  I 
have  yet  to  note  the  first  case  where  the 
cord  has  done  harm,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  clumsy  operator. 
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BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner — 2nd.  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Erank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  ....  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


BabDlebrook  Kennels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab- 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  all  ages.  Prices 
reasonable.  Trained  where  game  is  abundant.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.  (12-17) 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


WHITE  HAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFONS 

One  litter  whelped  May  10,  1917,  by  Marquis 
de  Merlimont  Homere’s  Trap.  As  field  dogs 
the  Sire  and  Dam  of  this  litter  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Griffons  in  the  U.  S.  today,  they 
both  possessing  more  than  ordinary  type.  Mar¬ 
quis  having  taken  winners  at  both  Boston  and 
New  York  winning  with  ease  over  Champions 
slated  for  honors.  Homere’s  Trap  is  recognized 
by  sportsmen  as  the  leading  Grouse  dog  in  this 
Country.  These  puppies  will  be  sold  only  to 
men  who  will  develop  them  as  field  dogs,  price 
$100,  up.  Two  choice  hitches  one  22  Months 
old  Sired  by  Crappau  $200,  and  one  Sired  by 
Frock  Huttenberg  $150,  Homere’s  Trap  is  the 
Dam  of  both. 

Massachusetts  Griffon  Kennels 

Registered  Field  Dog  Stud  Book 
VINTON  W.  MASON,  Proprietor 
12  Davenport  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

well  bred  and  broke,  also  hound  pups  from  the 
best  of  blood.  Buy  your  dogs  now  and  be  ac¬ 
quainted  when  the  season  opens.  Stamp  for 

photos  and  reply.  H.  C.  LYTLE,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  0. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America's 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 
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SPRATT’S 

TERRIER 

BISCUITS 


Are  specially  prepared  for  Terriers  and  other  active  dogs. 

These  cakes  make  bone  and  muscle— thus  insuring  the 
true  terrier  qualities  of  energy  and  action. 

Write  for  samples  of  our  various  Dog  Foods 
and  send  stamp  for  (<Dog  Culture** 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 


NEWARK,  N.  J.  ;  San  Francisco  ;  St.  Louis  ;  Cleveland  ;  Montreal 

Factory  also  in  London,  England 


“USE  PERFECTION  DOG 
FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE” 

Since  we  began  making  this  offer  our  busi¬ 
ness  shows  an  increase  of  over  10,000  pounds 

'  a  month — a  10.000  pounds  a  month  increase 
in  about  four  months;  in  other  words,  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  new  customers  there  was 
but  one  that  owned  dogs  that  would  not  eat 
our  food,  which  you  know  as  a  breeder,  is 
“going  some."  Dogs,  like  people,  do  not  all 
like  the  same  food  and  when  you  can  buy  a 
food  with  an  average  equal  to  the  above,  you 
better  stock  up.  Our  offer  is:  first  order — 
use  25%,  and  if  not  absolutely  satisfied, 
send  it  back — we  will  refund  your  money  in 
full  and  pay  the  return  freight.  We  have 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  in  all  parts 
of  America. 

PRODUCTS  AND  PRICES 

Perfection  Ready-to-use  Dog  Food,  $5.00  per  I 
100  lbs.  $4.75  in  500  lb,  lots. 

Tli is  product  is  made  principally  of  wheat 
and  corn  cereals,  from  the  big  cereal  mills 
here  the  best  meat  we  can  buy,  nothing  but 
what  is  pure  and  wholesome,  all  prepared, 
cooked  and  ready  to  feed,  moistened  or  dry. 

A  perfectly  balanced  ration,  good  for  all 
breeds,  young  or  old.  They  will  like  it  and 
■  thrive  on  it. 

(“Looks  and  smells  good  enough  to  eat.” 
our  customers  say.) 

Perfection  “All  Meat”  Dog  Food,  $8.00  per 
100  lbs.  $7.75  in  500  lb.  lots. 

Cooked  clean,  and  over  75%  protein,  a 
bone  and  muscle  builder-,  good  to  have  as  a 
change. 

Perfection  Ready-to-use  Puppy  Food,  $6.00 
per  100  lbs.  Order  Today  or  Write  for 
Catalog. 

PERFECTION  FOODS  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Perfection  Dog  Food  Co. 

31  Perfection  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Factory,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 

Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

OORANG  KENNELS 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
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AFTER  a  dog  has  been  thoroughly 
broken,  then  the  whip  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  certain  cases.  In  all 
instances  of  evidently  wilful  disobedience 
I  use  the  lash,  and  smartly  too  (since  one 
good  flogging  is  far  more  effectual  then, 
and  saves  a  dozen  slight  ones).  At  the 
same  time  I  watch  my  dog  critically,  and 
never  allow  castigation  to  go  beyond  the 
limit  of  reasonable  punishment,  lest  I 
awaken  an  angry,  obstinate  resistance  to 
my  will,  that  either  induces  sullenness  or 
develops  a  sly  cunning  by  which  the  dog 
tries  to  get  his  own  way  the  moment  he  is 
at  liberty.  Before  I  let  the  dog  go  I  talk 
to  him,  but  more  in  the  tone  of  warning 
than  reproof,  and  finally  send  him  off  with 
a  gravely  spoken  caution,  and  as  soon  as 
I  see  that  he  is  trying  to  make  up  for  his 
fault  by  good  work,  I  encourage  him  by  a 
pleasant,  cheerful  word  that  places  us 
again  on  a  sympathetic  basis. 

I  never  go  into  the  field  with  a  broken 
dog  without  having  my  whip  in  my  pocket, 
since,  as  I  have  said,  -  circumstances  may 
arise  where  it  is  really  needed,  but  I  fre¬ 
quently  avoid  its  use  for  an  entire  season 
by  what  I  deem  only  proper  vigilance.  By 
this  I  mean  watching  my  dog  carefully  at 
all  times,  never  taking  my  eye  off  him  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  By  such  watchfulness  I 
can  tell  the  moment  when  he  strikes  a 
trail,  and  if  he  appear  in  the  least  careless 
or  excited,  I  can  by  a  word  check  him  and 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  graver  fault 
deserving  the  lash.  This  gives  me  the 
most  perfect  control  over  my  dog,  since 
he  soon  learns  that  he  is  constantly  under 
my  eye,  and  that  the  slightest  fault  will 
be  instantly  detected ;  nor  is  such  super¬ 
vision  difficult,  as  by  practice  it  has  become 
so  habitual  as  to  be  almost  involuntary. 
Besides  the  advantage  it  gives  in  handling 
the  dog,  it  keeps  me  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  prevents  my  being  surprised  by 
a  wild  bird  rising  unexpectedly,  and  per¬ 
haps  escaping  unshot  at. 

I  HAVE  always  found  myself  well  repaid 
by  treating  my  dogs  like  reasoning  and 
reasonable  beings.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say  to  what  extent  their  perceptive  or  ap¬ 
preciative  faculties  go,  but  I  know  that 
with  animals  of  a  high  order  I  can  appeal 
to  them  by  exhibitions  of  feeling  far  more 
effectually  than  I  can  by  severity.  I  never 
punish  a  dog  for  a  blunder ;  the  best  will 
sometimes  commit  mistakes ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  broken  dog  that  does  not 
recognize  his  error  as  soon  as  I  do  myself. 
In  such  cases  I  simply  say  a  word  of 
warning  quietly,  yet  gravely,  as  I  would 
speak  to  a  person,  and  I  find  that  the  dog 
goes  off  with  an  air  of  mortification  which 
he  does  not  lose  till  by  careful  work  he 
finds  and  points  his  bird ;  then  as  he  brings 
it  dead  to  my  hand  his  manner  indicates 
clearly  that  he  expects  me  to  be  pleased 
with  him,  an  appeal  that  I  never  allow  to 
pass  ungratified  by  both  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  and  a  look  of  approval.  In  a 
short  time  the  dog  learns  to  study  my  face, 
and  respond  to  a  smile  or  a  frown  with  a 
joyous  or  dejected  air,  that  betrays  a  men¬ 
tal  condition  working  as  effectually  in  my 
interest  as  the  severest  application  of  the 
whip  reposing  idly  in  my  pocket. 

Finally  I  recommend  all  who  desire  per¬ 
fectly  broken  and  easily  controlled  dogs  to 
make  companions  of  them. 


YOU  CAN  OBTAIN  A  LARGE  (8%  x  9**) 
COLORED  REPRODUCTION  OF  THESE  TWO 
MINIATURE  PICTURES  FREE  BY  SUB¬ 
SCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  &  STREAM 
AT  THE  PRESENT  YEARLY  RATE  OF  $1.50 


Send  in  your  subscription  now  to  Forest  &  Stream  at  $1.50,  and  we’ll  mail  you  FREE  cf  additional 
expense  a  large  (8F2  x  9%)  colored  reproduction  of  the  above  miniatures,  mounted  on  (11  x  14)  art 
mat;  without  lettering,  all  ready  for  framing. 

THIS  IS  A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  to  obtain  two  colored  reproductions  of  famous 
sporting  pictures  and  at  the  same  time  save  money,  as  commencing  with  the  December  issue  the 
present  yearly  subscription  rate  of  Forest  &  Stream  will  be  advanced  to  $2. 

Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  It  means  more  than  10 0%  saving.  It  brings  as  a  monthly 
visitor,  America’s  recognized  sportsman’s  authority  with  its  “Nessmuk’s  Camp-Fire,”  “Seneca’s 
Answers”  and  many  other  departmental  features  embracing  “Hints  and  Kinks”  of  woodcraft,  fishing, 
hunting,  trapping  and  canoeing,  in  addition  to  stories  of  special  interest  written  by  such  well  known 
sportsmen,  naturalists  and  been-there  authors  as  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL,  LEONARD  C. 
HULIT,  JULE  MARSHALL,  “NEWT”  NEWKIRK,  Dr.  JOHN  D.  QUAKENBOS,  LOUIS 
RHEAD,  GEORGE  SHIRAS  III,  “RUBE  WOOD”  AND  MANY  OTHERS. 


PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer  by  sending  $1.50  and 
their  subscription  will  be  extended  one  year  beyond  the  present  prepaid  period. 

SPECIAL  A  mounted  colored  reproduction  of  this  month’s  Forest  &  Stream  cover  (without  lettering)  can  be  substituted 
■  for  either  of  above  pictures,  or  will  be  included  with  above  for  50  cents  additional. 
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Can  You  Afford  It? 

AN  you  afford  to  put  your  trust  in  an  inferior 
equipment?  On  your  next  hunting  trip  you 
may  have  only  one  chance  to  draw  a  bead  on 
your  quarry.  Your  whole  system  is  keyed  to  the  top 
notch  and  your  supreme  effort  is  needed  to  place  that 
one  shot  where  it  will  drop  the  animal. 

Isn’t  it  essential  that  you  have  the  most  reliable 
rifle  and  ammunition  manufactured?  Absolutely! 
Then  don’t  go  wrong.  Get  in  line  with  successful 
hunters  all  over  the  world  and  use 

WINCHESTER 

For  all-’round  big  game  hunting  we  especially 
recommend  the  Model  “  94”  Lever  Action  Repeating 
Rifle  with  Winchester  ammunition. 

The  cartridge  is  made  for  the  gun  and  the  gun 
for  the  cartridge  both  in  our  factory  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  This  rifle,  the  biggest  selling  large  game 
sporting  rifle  made,  handles  the  famous  .30  Winchester, 
also  the  25/35,  .32  Winchester  Special,  32/40  and 
3  8/5  5  cartridges. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


Winchester  Model  “94”  Rifle 


SAY,  MISTER 

HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 

IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  star¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him — - 

Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent’s  Condition  Pills  Will 

They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema, 
or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them. 

Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 
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Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing 

A  Practical  Book  on  the  Popular  Fresh  Water  Game 
Fish,  the  Tackle  Necessary  and  How  to  Use  It 

By  DIXIE  CARROLL 

Editor  of  ‘‘The  'National  Sportsman”  and  Fishing  Editor  of  ‘‘The  Chicago  Herald/’ 
President  of  ‘‘The  American  Anglers’  League” 

Net  $1.75.  Postage  Extra 

Detroit  Free  Press:  “Mr.  Carroll  describes  the  habits  and  ‘fads’  of  our  fresh 
water  came  fish;  tells  about  baits,  lures,  and  tackle;  adds  facts  that  cover  fishing 
conditions  in  different  seasons,  all  in  conversationally  breezy  and  informing 
fashion.”  * 

A  book  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  in  a  “pal”  to  “pal”  style  from  actual  fish¬ 
ing  experiences.  The  basses,  muskellonge,  pike,  pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike  and  trout 
treated  in  a  thorough  manner  as  to  habits  and  peculiarities.  Baits  and  lures  that 
attract  game  fish,  and  how  to  use  them.  Simple  and  expert  methods  of  bait  and 
fly  casting.  The  reason  for  each  piece  of  tackle  and  how  to  use  it.  The  fighting 
actions  of  game  fish  from  strike  to  landing  net.  Seasonable  facts  that  affect  the 
fishing  conditions.  Information  that  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  beginner  and 
the  experienced  angler. 


CAMP  FIRES 
IN  THE  YUKON 


Camp  Fires  in  the  Yukon 

By  HARRY  ANTON  AUER 

Net  $1.75 

In  this  book  the  author,  an  explorer,  a  hunter  of  big  game,  and  a 
lover  of  the  Great  Out-of-Doors,  takes  the  reader  from  the  shut-in 

life  of  the  cities  to  the  mighty  wil¬ 
derness  of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 

Hunters  of  big  game  will  revel  in 
this  journey  to  the  greatest  range  of 
big  game  on  the  continent;  lovers  of 
animal  life  will  find  keen  interest  in 
observing  and  studying  with  Mr. 
Auer  the  habits  of  the  wild  life  of 
the  far  North,  while  the  reader  who 
loves  the  Open  Places  of  God’s 
Great  Nature  will  be  dominated  by 
the  intimate  contact  with  the  Maj¬ 
esty,  Might  and  Beauty  of  the  Wil¬ 
derness  of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 

The  remarkable  and  numerous 
photographs  with  which  Mr.  Auer  il¬ 
lustrates  his  work  brings  us  very 
close  to  the  great  heart  of  the  far- 
off  Northern  Wilderness. 

Handsomely  bound,  many  full- 
page  illustrations  on  Cameo  paper 
and  a  three-color  cover  jacket. 


For  Contentment,  Happiness  and  Profit 

The  Gardenette 


Or  City  Back-yard  Gardening 
by  the  Sandwich  System. 

By  BENJ.  F.  ALBAUGH 


Arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  beginner  or  amateur,  especially 
those  who  have  limited  areas. 

New  York  Sun:  This  book  will 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  City 
agriculturist.  Much,  more  effective 
and  practical  than  any  “Back  to 
the  Farm”  sermon. 

32  Illustrations  and  full  illustrated 
cover  jacket,  showing  photographic 
examples  of  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ments. 

Net  $1.25 


Book  of  the  Black  Bass 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 

140  Illustrations.  Net  $1.75 

This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date  and  largely  re-written.  Contains 

“Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  “More 
About  the  Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history, 
together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and 
tackle. 

“The  angling  portion  of  the  book  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  thing  ever 
written  upon  these  fishes.  It  is  clear, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
different  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of 
holding  the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams 
of  the  mode  of  throwing  the  fly  so 
that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  merest 
tyro  could  soon  become  an  expert  by 
carefully  reading  this  book  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  instructions.  Not  only  is 
it  a  book  for  the  beginner,  but  it  is 
one  that  no  angler  can  afford  to  do 
without. — Forest  and  Stream. 


The  Yellowstone  National  Park 

By  GEN.  HIRAM  M.  CHITTENDEN 

Net  $1.75 

An  entirely  new  and  revised  edition  with  new  plates  and 
new  illustrations  of  this  remarkable  classic  of  The  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Ever  since  its  discovery,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
the  Yellowstone  Park  has  grown  in  popula'r  interest.  Its 

natural  wonders  surpass  any¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  like  com¬ 
pass  elsewhere  ;n  the  world. 

To  these  attractions  have  been 
added  others  in  the  form  of  won¬ 
derful  mountain  roads  built  by 
the  government,  and  a  system  of 
hotels  and  camping  facilities 
which  make  traveling  through 
the  Park  a  delight  quite  apart 
from  its  scenic  interest. 

Handsomely  illustrated  on 
Cameo  Paper,  and  three-color 
cover  jacket  showing  Yellow¬ 
stone  Falls  in  its  natural  beauty; 
also  an  elaborate  map.  Net,  $1.75- 
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FASCINATING  JUNGLE  STUDIES  OF  JUNGLE  LIFE 

Tropical  Wild  Life  In  British  Guiana 

Being  Zoological  Contributions  to  Science,  from 
the  Tropical  Research  Station  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  at  Kalacoon,  1916. 

By  WILLIAM  BEEBE,  G.  INNESS  HARTLEY  and  PAUL  G.  HOWES 

with  an  Introduction  by 

COLONEL  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Octavo,  Cloth,  gily  top  and  side  stamp,  504  pages, 

3  colored  plates  and  140  other  illustrations. 

.  This  remarkable  volume  sets  an  entirely  new  pace 
in  the  study  of  wild  life.  The  three  naturalist  authors 
went  to  a  South  American  jungle  that  was  teeming 
with  animal  life,  lived  there  under  most  advantageous 
conditions,  and  for  several  months  indulged  in  a  genu- 
me  orgy  of  observations  and  studies  of  tropical  wild 
life  as  that  life  was  lived  and  developed  from  day  to 
day.  The  keynote  was  the  evolution  and  development 
of  interesting  and  little  known  forms. 

The  studies  so  beautifully  revealed  in  this  fascinating 
\  olume  embraced  such  bird  species  as  the  wonderful 
tree-climbing  hoatzin,  various  toucans,  tinamou,  jacana, 
am  mghthawk,  flycatchers,  antcatchers,  seed  eaters,' 
and  many  others.  The  reptiles  were  the  giant  marine 
toad  and  alligator,  and  great  work  was  done  on  the 
wasps. 

It  tells  the  whole  story  of  the  Station,  its  work  and 
its  surroundings,  and  as  a  vivid  exposition  of  tropical 
life  in  a  rich  South  American  jungle,  it  is  unique  and 
unrivalled. 

The  wealth  of  skillfully  made  photographs  brings  the 
whole  of  the  subject  matter  into  the  reader’s  grasp. 

Only  500  copies  are  available  for  sale  outside  the  Society 

Price,  $3  00  net.  Average  of  postage,  15c.  extra 

Special  price  to  all  members  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  $2.00  net,  postage  8  cents 

Remit  to  H.  Raymond  Mitchell,  Chief  Clerk,  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  New  York  City 


Log  Cabins  and  Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the  subject  ever  written, 
r  un  explanations  how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes  with 
directions  and  numerous  illustrations.  Everything 
from  a  shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adirondack 
structure,  is  included. 

niCys7ruSt,ncds,Paffwayt  ®trceplaces;  "°'v  «°  build  <*im- 

PRICE,  $1.50 

Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  MOOSE  BOOK 


By  SAMUEL  MERRILL 

The  Only  Book  Yet  Published  on 
the  Chief  Game  Animal  of  America 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  Methods  of  Hunting, 
Record  Heads,  Arms  and.  Equipment,  Moose 
Meat  as  Food,  the  History  of  the  Moose  and 
Indian  Myths  Concerning  Him,  etc. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  sixty  reproductions 
of  photographs,  drawings,  and  the  masterly 
paintings  of  Carl  Rungius.  Price,  $3.50  net. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


HERE'S  THE  BOOK 
YOU  WANT! 


“Just  what  I  have  been  looking 
for,”  says  every  breeder  and  dog 
owner  who  sees  “The  Modern 
Kennel  Record.”  Built  on  the 
modern  loose-leaf  system,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  Red  Morocco, 
compact  enough  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  and  filled  with  carefully 
prepared  blanks  that  enable  the 
owner  to  immediately  register  pedi¬ 
grees  and  record  stud  visits, 
whelps,  sales,  winnings,  and  all 
minor  transactions.  Size  6Hx3  inches.  The 
covers  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  blanks  can  be 
removed  or  renewed  at  will. 

PRICE,  IN  RED  MOROCCO,  $1.00 
Address  All  Orders 

FOREST  &  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT. 

Nine  East  Fortieth  St.  New  York 


This  is  the  one  book  you  need  if  you  are 
going  camping  or  like  to  read  of  camp  life. 

Written  by  experts,  “The  Camper’s  Own 
Book”  treats  the  camping  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  practical  manner. 

NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 

The  Benefits  of  Recreation.  The  Camp-Fire. 
“Horse  Sense”  In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in 
Camp.  Outfits  (Suggestions  for  Hunting 
Outfits).  Grub-Lists.  Canoes  and  Canoe¬ 
ing.  Animal  Packing.  What  to  Do  If 
Lost.  The  Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways. 
About  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout. 
Pointers  for  Anglers.  The  Rifle  in  the 
Woods. 

PRICE  DELIVERED 
PAPER  COVER  50  CENTS 
CLOTH  COVER  $1.00 

FOREST  and  STREAM  (Book  Dept) 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  books  listed  herewith  c.rry  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Sportsman- for  the  tSSiSit ^ 

door  enthusiast,  nothing  will  give  more  pleasure  than  books  treating  on  the  subject  m  which  he  ^ 
ested.  Prices  quoted  in  every  case  include  delivery  charges.  Order  now  and  avoid  the  holiday  rush. 


FOREST  and  STREAM  and 

FOREST  and  STREAM  BOOKS 

i 

WILL  BRING 
THE 

FOREST--' STREAM 
TO  YOUR 
FIRESIDE 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY’S  LIST 

Title  Price  Author 


Birds  of  the  Plains.  Illus.  Cloth.  8vo. 

Jungle  Folk.  Cloth.  12mo . 

Insect  Wonderland,  Nature  Stories  for 

Children.  Illus.  Cloth.  12mo . 

The  Bathing  Man.  12mo.  Cloth . 

All  About  Dogs.  87  illus.  8vo . 

Land  and  Sea  Pieces.  Cloth.  12mo.. 
The  Tree  Book  Series.  Illus.  16mo.,  ea. 
A  Cruise  Across  Europe.  200  illus. 

Cloth.  Crown,  8vo . 

Adventures  with  a  Sketch  Book.  8vo. 

Cloth  . . . 

The  Forest  on  the  Hill.  Cloth.  12mo. 
Dainty  Dishes  for  Camp  and  Home. 

12mo.  Paper  .  .  .  .  . . 

Jungle  By-ways  in  India.  Illus.  Cloth. 

. . 

The  Goldfish.  Illus.  Cloth.  16mo... 
The  Compleat  Angler.  Bound  in  buck¬ 
ram.  4to . 

Some  Nature  Biographies.  Illus.  Cloth. 

. . 


4.00 

Douglas  Dewar 

2.50 

Douglas  Dewar 

1.25 

Constance  M.  Foot 

1.25 

Agnes  Gwynne- Vaughan 

2.50 

Charles  Henry  Lane 

1.00 

Arthur  E.  J.  Legge 

.25 

Sarah  W.  Maury 

3.00 

Donald  Maxwell 

3.00 

Donald  Maxwell 

1.30 

Eden  Phillpotts 

.50 

R.  Piazzani 

4.00 

E.  P.  Stebbing 

.50 

The  Goldfish 

6.00 

Izaak  Walton  &  Charles 
Cotton 

1.50 

John  J.  Ward 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY’S  LIST 


Alone  in  the  Caribbean.  Illus.  12mo. 

Glacier  National  Park'.  Illus . 

Salute  to  Adventurers.  12mo . 

The  Blue  Streak  and  Other  Dog 

Stories.  12mo . 

Silverheels.  12mo . 

Little  Woodcrafters’  Book.  12mo.  .  .  . 
The  Babyhood  of  Wild  Beasts.  Plus.  . 
Billy  Bunny  and  His  Friends.  Illus.. 
Rifles  and  Shotguns.  Illus.  8vo. .  ... . 
The  Boys’  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sail¬ 
ing.  Illus . 

Airedale  Setter  and  Hound.  Illus. 

. . 

The  Forest  Ring.  Illus.  in  color . 

My  Dog  Friends.  Ilus.  in  color . 

Farmyard  Puppies.  4to . 

The  White  Puppy  Book.  4to . •••• 

The  Mongrel  Puppy  Book.  4to . 

The  White  Kitten  Book.  4to . 

The  Black  Puppy  Book.  4to . 

The  Red  Puppy  Book.  4to . 


2.00 

Frederic  A.  Fenger 

2.00 

M.  E.  Holtz  &  K.  I.  Bemis 

1.35 

John  Buchan 

1.35 

Jack  FTines 

1.00 

Gabrielle  E.  Jackson 

1.25 

Lillian  E.  Roy 

2.00 

Georgia  M.  McNally 

1.50 

David  Cory 

2.00 

Warren  H.  Miller 

1.50 

Warren  H.  Miller 

1.50 

Warren  FI.  Miller 

2.00 

William  C.  DeMille 

2.00 

Maud  Earl 

.75 

Cecil  Aldin 

.75 

Cecil  Aldin 

.75 

Cecil  Aldin 

.75 

Cecil  Aldin 

.75 

Cecil  Aldin 

.75 

Cecil  Aldin 

The  Cockyolly  Bird.  8vo .  1-50 

The  Book  of  Baby  Dogs.  Large  4 to.-.  2.50 

The  Book  of  Baby  Birds.  4to .  2.00 

The  Book  of  Baby  Beasts .  2.00 

The  Book  of  Baby  Pets.  Large  4to...  2.50 

The  Sea  Children . 2.00 

The  Peek-A-Boos  Among  the  Bunnies.  1.00 


Mabel  Dearmer 
Edward  J.  Detmold 
Edward  J.  Detmold 
Edward  J.  Detmold 
Edward  J.  Detmold 
Walter  Russell 
Chloe  Preston 


Those  who  desire  to  train 
their  dogs  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  either  as  compan¬ 
ions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of 
general  training,  retrieving, 
swimming  and  diving,  and 
work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  par¬ 
tridges,  etc. 

There  are  Important  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  the  laws  of  breeding,  ken¬ 
nel  management,  preparation  for 
and  handling  in  the  show  ring,  dis¬ 
eases  and  treatment  and  many  hints 
and  instructions  of  great,  value  to 
breeders  and  owners.  Price,  in 
cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting 
work  covers  the  history,  breeding 
and  training  of  these  useful  dogs. 
It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject. 


Send  in  your  yearly  subscription  to  Forest  17  17 

and  Stream  at  the  $2.00  rate  and  well  £  J\J_j 
mail  you  this  book . 


S, 


The  yearly  subscription  price  to  Forest  and  Stream  is  now  $2.00.  For  $1.00  added  to  any  order  for 
books  listed  in  this  issue  we  will  enter  a  full  years  subscription  to  any  address  in  the  United  St.  , 
Possessions.  Canada  or  Mexico. 


iPECIAL 
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MORE  BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

Select  Your  Reading  and  Your  Christmas  Gifts 


GUNCRAFT 

By  Wm.  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has 
been  covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting,  gun  fit¬ 
ting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision  and 
other  important  questions  have  been  treated 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert  or  the  amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting  with  a  gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide  upon  one 
that  does.  The  secret  of  success  in  trap  shooting  as  well  as  the.peculi- 
a 1 1  ties  in  flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe, 
the  woodcock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the 
duck  family  are  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
described  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering-  the  art  of  wing  shoot¬ 
ing.  Cartridge  hoard  cover,  $1.00. 


Send  in  your  yearly  subscription  to  Forest 
and  Stream  at  the  $2.00  rate  and  we’ll  mail 
you  this  book . 


FREE 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  LIST 

r  (v  ,  TtHJt  Price  Author 

Log  of  North  Shore  Club,  40  illus .  $1.25  K.  B.  Alexander 

The  Hudson  River .  3  so 

The  Colorado  River .  350  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon 

The  S,.  Lawrence  Rive . I.";  Jg  £  Browm"^ 

The  Connecticut  River _ : .  3110  FHw.v,  lvr 

The  Ohio  River .  350  Edwin  Monroe  Bacon 

Narragansett  Bay  .  '  3'50  ^ert 

The  Niagara  River . | | 3' 5  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon 

The  Romance  of  the  Great  Lakes  3  50  T  O  r  u  bert, 

American  Inland  Waterway,.  L  T  | ! !  l  f„ 

The  Mohawk  V  alley .  q  sa  w  at  n-j 

The  Mississippi  River . 350  ReJd 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain..!:  LI  W^Max  P^d" 

The  Determined  Anger.  Illus..  .  1  00  r  RLJiL Li 

The. Way  of  the  Woods.  80  illus:.:.’:  1.75  E.  Brel 

I  axiaermist  s  Manual.  Plates .  i  05  rp  td 

The  Conquest  of  Mt  McKinley,  iilus.  3.00  B:  Browne 
The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Valley.  Illus.  1.25  B  Browne 

Thltvr-Arne”CanJ:F1?restS  &  Forestry..  2.00  E.  Bruncken 
The  Migration  of  Birds .  50  t  A  FCKen 

Rocks  and  Their  Origin .  ’  50  P,i'  r  r-  , 

The  Work  of  Rain  and  Rivers . .’  .50  F.  G  Bon'ney 

Submerged  Forests  . .  c  rLa  y 

Recreations  of  a  Physician .  2  00  A  S  M  rui^u  1 

Ranch  Verses.  Illus.  14th  Ed.  150  I  '  Thin  ?  h°lm 

Let’s  Be  Healthy .  .  ffS  s;ihlUe?-den  f 

How  to  swim,  nius . I:®?  d  >  u„Cocro  t 

Breaking  the  Wilderness.  Tllns  ?  sn  f"  c  n  11  1  1 

A  Canyon  Voyage.  Illus..  .  350  F  S  5e  enbau^ 

On  Board  a  Whaler .  ; '  ’ '  T  W  H* 

Life  in  the  Open.  92  illus . .  .  . .  .  .’  2.00  C  H  HoldT 

R&creations  of  a  Sportsman  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Illus .  o  on  r  t?  rr„i.i 

Sd^  1°  SJUdAy  B^dS-  5llus‘  I  50  John  Dryden  Kuser 

^°°k  American  Trees  and 

Shrubs.  Colored  illus .  2  50  f  c  vr-.i. 

Full  leather . 1_q0  f-  s-  Mathews 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Northeastern 

America.  2  vols.  in  one.  Illus -  2.50  C.  S.  Newhall 

The^  Vines  of  Northeastern  America. 

Leaf  Collector’s  Handbook.  Illus....  2.00  C.  I:  Newhall 


2.00 

1.25 


2.50 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT’S  WORKS 
Dakota  Edition.  16  Vols.  Crown,  8vo. 

c,bet,s  °n^. .  24.00 

standard  Library  Edition.  9  vols.,  8vo.  22.00 

miUntT?rw  ,Er‘ps  °*  a  Ranchman.  Illus.  2.50 
ihe  Wilderness  Plunter.  Illus.  .  .  2  50 

Naval  War  of  1912 .  2  50 

American  Ideals,  and  Other  Essays’.'.’.  2  50 

Popular  Edition  .  ^50 

Addi  esses  and  Presidential  Message^ 

1902-1904  . 

Popular  Edition  _ .' .’ .’ .  . 

■Winning  of  the  West.  4  vols...’.’.'...  10.00 
Vol.  I.  From  Alleghanies  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  1769-1776  . 

Vol.  II.  From  Alleghanies  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  1777-1783  .  2  50 

Vol  III.  Founding  of  the  Trans-Alle¬ 
ghany  Commonwealths,  1784-1790...  2.50 

Vol.  IV.  Louisiana  and  the  Northwest 

1791-1807  . ’ 

Hunting  Big  Game  with  Gun  and  Ko- 

dcik.  Illus .  2  00 

Trails  and  Tramps,  in  Alaska  and  New¬ 
foundland.  Illus .  2.00 

Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  New  Popu¬ 
lar  Edition.  2  vols.  Illus .  4.00 

The  Rockies  of  Canada.  Illus .  5.00 

Picturesque  Landscapes  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rockies.  Portfolio .  7.50 

The  Sporting  Rifle .  5.00 

The  Art  of  Reyolver  Shooting .  5. 00 

Automatic  Pistol  Shooting.  5th  Ed _  1  00 

Practical  Rifle  Shooting .  .'50 

Shooting  for  Ladies .  .50 

Animal  Sculpture  .  {75 


2.50 


W.  S.  Thomas 

W.  S.  Thomas 

O.  D.  Wheeler 
W.  D.  Wilcox 


W.  D.  Wilcox 
W.  Winans 
Winans 
Winans 
Winans 
Winans 
Winans 


W. 

W. 

IV. 

W. 

W. 
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1.00 

,1.00 


The  Tree  Book 

The  Bird  Book.  _ _ 

The  Fisherman’s  Handbook .  E00 

The  Sailing  Handbook  .  1,00 

The  Kennel  Handbook .  1.00 

The  Gun  Room .  1,00 

Indian  Birds.  Cloth.  12mo .  2.00 

Bombay  Ducks.  Cloth.  8vo.  Illus..  4.00 


Mary  Rowles  Jarvis 
A.  J.  R.  Roberts 
Edgar  S.  Shrubsole 
Clove  Hitch 
C.  J.  Davis 
Alexander  Shand 
Douglas  Dewar 
Douglas  Dewar 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  and  the  important 
lessons  are  illustrated  by  photographs 
from  life.  It  is  a  book  well  calculated 
to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trainer  and  handler. 


There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of 
Training,  Setters  vs.  Pointers,  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen¬ 
clature,  Training  Implements,  Know 
Thyself,  First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking, 
Pointing  Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and 
Vices,  Conditioning  Don’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Os- 
thaus  paintings.  Price,  cartridge  board 
cover,  $1,00. 


Send  in  your  yearly  subscription  to  Forest  F^FliF^F^ 
and  Stream  at  the  $2.00  rate  and  we’ll  mail  f  J\  f  f* 


you  this  book. 


NOTE  The ’Wgifla  Fvea^Iy  rTeT'&°  and  stream  at  practically  half-price. 
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I  “A  BOOK  DEAR  TO  ALL  RIFLE  SHOTS’ 

— Butle  Daily  Post 


Just  Off  the  Press 

Practical  Exterior  Ballistics 
for  Hunters  and  Riflemen 

VOLUME  1,  OF 

“The  Modern  Rifle” 

BY 

J.  R.  BEVIS,  Ph.  D. 

Formerly  voilh  Remington  U.  M.C.  Co. 

AND 

JNO.  A.  DONOVAN,  M.  D. 

Member  of  the  19 1 0-19 1 1  N.R.A. 

Indoor  Championship  Team 

Volume  i  fills  the  long-felt  want 
of  every  HUNTER  and  RIFLE¬ 
MAN  for  a  simple,  practical  and 
complete  text  book  on  Exterior 
Ballistics  in  a  handy  pocket  size. 
Up  to  the  minute  ballistic  tables 
I  and  formulas  illustrated  with  a 
I  problem  of  practical  use  that  arises 
I  daily  in  the  experience  of  every 
I  hunter  and  marksman. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed 
|  are — The  Drop  of  the  Bullet;  Defi- 
|  nitions  of  Terms;  Recoil;  Velocity, 

1  Energy,  Time  of  Flight  and  Height 
|  of  Trajectory  at  Any  Point;  The 
1  Ballistic  Coefficient  and  Coefficient 
|  of  Form;  Shape  of  the  Ideal  Bullet; 

|  Comparative  Efficiency;  The 
|  Chronograph  and  Its  Use;  The 
|  Influence  of  Temperature,  Weight 
|  of  Powder,  Weight  of  Bullet  and 
1  Length  of  Barrel  Upon  Velocity; 
1  The  Danger  Zone  and  Point  Blank 
|  Range  (so-called) ;  The  Change  of 
|  Altitude,  Temperature  and  Hu- 
|  midity  on  Velocity  and  Energy; 
|  Winds  and  Rules  for  Correction; 
|  Drift;  Angle  of  Departure,  Jump, 
|  Graduation  of  Sight;  Cant  and  Its 
|  Importance;  Holding  Over  Game 
1  or  Target;  Tables  of  Ballistics  of 
|  Cartridges;  and  Ingalls’  Ballistics 
1  Tables  From  Artillery  Circular  M, 
1  which  is  now  out  of  print;  and 
|  Complete  Index. 

j  Capt.  G.  A.  Wildrick,  Army  War 
College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

“You  have  accomplished  what  no 
j  one  else  has  accomplished,  the 
1  rather  difficult  effort  of  interpreting 
I  the  subject  from  the  ‘highbrow’ 
|  works  and  presenting  the  essentials 
I  in  a  clear,  concise,  simple,  and 
I  complete  working  f  orm.  Your 
|  book  accomplishes  the  very  valu- 
1  able  educational  service  of  bring- 
J  ing  the  subject  to  the  average 
I  man,  and  fills  a  distinct  place  in 
I  gunnery  literature.” 

I  200  pages,  illustrated;  cloth,  $1.25  postpaid. 

10  or  more  to  clubs,  $1.00  postpaid. 

BEVIS  &  DONOVAN 

|  507  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Butte,  Montana 


A  SELF-REVISING  ATLAS 

Bound  in  FLEXIBLE  MOROCCO  like  a  Bible.  Just  the  right 
size  to  hold  in  one  hand  or  to  fit  in  the  ordinary  bookshelf. 


A  USEFUL  GIFT 

A  Self-Revising  Atlas  is 
unusual.  It  is  not  a  “back 
number”  as  most  atlases  are 
to-day,  but  fully  revised  right 
up  to  NOW. 

This  is  the  newest  thing  in 
atlas  making,  providing  large 
scale  maps  in  a  volume  of 
handy  and  useful  size,  bound 
in  flexible  Morocco,  just  like 
a  Bible.  It  is  a  compact, 
convenient  volume,  and  not  a 
cumbersome,  unwieldy  old 
fashioned  affair  like  the  at¬ 
lases  you  know  about — it’s  not  the  kind 
of  a  “geography”  jmu  used  to  try  to 
hide  behind  in  your  younger  days  at 
school. 

A  good  atlas  is  the  most  necessary  of 
all  reference  books— in  the  home,  office 
or  library — and  now,  right  now,  more 
than  ever  before  you  need  a  good  atlas. 
The  daily  news  cannot  be  intelligently 
understood  without  a  handy  atlas  near¬ 
by,  with  up-to-date  and  large  scale  maps 
to  refer  to. 

Our  Self-Revising  Atlas  of  the  World 
overcomes  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  large,  flat  and  weighty  affairs  that 
are  either  inaccessible  or  always  in  the 
way.  You  have  to  go  where  they  are  to 
consult  them,  for  it  is  hard  to  lug  them 
around  or  make  them  come  to  you. 
Ours  is  a  handsome,  convenient,  flexible 
volume  that  is  an  ornament  to  any 
library  table  or  bookshelf — it  is  easy 
to  refer  to  and  as  companionable  as  an 
old  friend. 

THE  PUBLIC  HAS  LONG  BEEN 
WAITING  FOR  AN  ATLAS 
JUST  LIKE  THIS 

Special  new  large-scale  maps  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Frontiers  show  the  several  War  Zones 
with  comprehensive  accuracy. 

There  are  512  pages  in  this  handy, 


TIMELY  OFFER 

by  il4,  bound  in  flexible 
leather,  with  round  corners, 

stamped  in  gold.  It  contains 

beautifully  engraved  large- 
scale  maps  of  all  the  States, 
Canadian  Provinces,  Coun¬ 
tries  of  the  World,  etc., 
printed  in  four  colors,  show¬ 
ing  Cities,  Towns,  Counties, 
Railroads,  Lakes,  Rivers,  etc., 
all  thoroughly  revised  and 
up-to-date.  Each  map  occu¬ 
pies  2,  4,  6  or  8  pages,  as  re¬ 
quired,  thus  achieving  the 
long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  making,  of 

providing  easily  readable,  large-scale 

maps  in  a  compact  volume  of  handy  size. 

RECENT  CHANGES  NOTED 
New  Towns,  Post  Offices  and  Railroad  Sta¬ 
tions  are  being  continually  added  and  this  Self- 
Revising  Atlas  shows  them  all  to  date.  A 
Complete  Index  of  the  United  States  includes 
all  towns  of  100  population,  or  over,  and  lo¬ 
cates  them  instantly  on  the  State  Maps.  Copi¬ 
ous  statistical  matter  is  included,  relating  to 
every  Country  in  the  World.  What  you  want 
to  know  and  find  is  here. 

THE  SELF-REVISING  FEATURE 
The  Warring  Nations  of  the  World  are  mak¬ 
ing  History  and  New  Maps  Every  Day.  Soon 
all  existing  Atlases  will  be  obsolete,  except  this 
one  with  its  SELF-REVISING  GUARANTEE. 
Please  read  our  guarantee  carefully,  for  we 
have  made  it  as  strong  and  straightforward  as 
we  possibly  could.  The  frequent  use  of  an  up- 
to-date  Atlas  is  a  habit  that  will  yield  big  re¬ 
turns  in  an  intelligent  understanding  of  history 
and  events  in  your  own  Country  as  well  as 
throughout  the  World.  Every  member  of  the 
family  will  be  interested  in  this  beautiful  book, 

Self-Revising  Guarantee  I  ‘ffi’j!  u®e 
Your  copy  contains  a  cer-  ’  1  '■  frequent. 

tificate  entitling  you  to  a  | 
sixteen  page  supplement  of  I 
maps  showing  the  new1 

(boundaries  of  all  countriesl 
affected  as  determined  by  I 
the  Peace  Treaties,  to  be1 

I  mailed  free  within  sixtyl 
days  after  the  war  is  over.  I 
This  supplement  will  bring' 
the  atlas  up-to-date,  and] 
give  maps  showing  Europe| 

I  before  and  after  the  war  In. 
one  complete  book. 
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compact  volume,  actual  size  by  6)4 

A  SPECIAL  BARGAIN-FREE  APPROVAL  OFFER 

Real  bargains  sometimes  do  exist,  and  we  want  to  prove  that  this  is  one 
you.  Let  us  send  you  an  Atlas,  postpaid,  and  if  it  doesn't  please  you.  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  desire  to  keep  it  remit,  not  the  regular  price, 
which  is  $5.00,  but.  the  SPECIAL  LIMITED  PRICE  of  $2.95.  „ 

We  are  able  to  make  this  offer  for  reasons  we  cannot  now  explain,  but  .  u 

owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  that  now  so  generally  prevail,  we  O’ 
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GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of  forty 
plates,  measuring  gj/{  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by  J.  L. 
Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F.  Denton. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing,  and  make  most 
suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library,  den,  or  anv  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE,  $2.00 

Forest  and  Stream  Book  Dept.  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Every  Sportsman  in  America 


Will  sit  up  and  take  notice — just  as  these  Pelicans  are  doing — when 
he  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  a  new  work  now  in  press  after  years 
of  labor— on  the  part  of  America’s  greatest  naturalists,  ornithologists, 
field  men,  and  hunters.  It  is  called  the 

Nature  Lovers  Library 


SIX  LARGE  VOLUMES 


2,000  PAGES 


5,000  SUBJECTS 


It  is  like  no  other  work  you  ever  saw,  and  will  just  fill  that  gap  in  your  library.  It  is 
the  only  _  complete  and  final  record  of  our  birds  and  animals,  many  of  which  are  fast 
disappearing.  The  text  is  of  two  kinds — first,  an  exact,  scientific  description;  and,  second, 
a  live-wire  story  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  by  some  man  out  in  the  field.  And  the 
pictures  are  right  from  the  open,  too.  You  see  the  bear  charging — and  the  moose  turning 
with  angry  surprise. 


Birds  of  America 

Edited  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Audubon  Societies ; 
John  Burroughs  and  others. 

Upwards  of  1000  of  our  native  birds  are 
described.  The  text  is  „■  pplemented  by 
hundreds  of  drawings  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphs  of  living  birds.  There  are  over 
100  full  color  plates. 


Mammals  of  America 

Edited  by  H.  E.  Anthony,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
other  authorities. 

All  the  big  game  and  smaller  animals  of 
this  country  are  shown  in  a  vivid  way. 
Over  500  different  species  are  described, 
many  of  them  being  very  rare.  Exact 
measurements  and  range  are  shown. 


The  Latest  of  Nature  Books — And  the  Handsomest 

All  the  world  of  living  things  is  covered  in  text  and  picture.  The  pages  fairly  glow  with 
color  and  life.  Nothing  we  might  say  would  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  their  beauty  and 
interest.  We  want  you  to  SEE  these  books  for  yourself — decide  afterwards.  And  the  price 
at  which  this  FIRST  EDITION  is  being  offered — for  advertising  purposes — must  soon  go  up. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many  outdoors-men  who  have  been  waiting  for  a  full  and  up-to-date 
Natural  History — or  if  you  want  to  give  someone  else  the  best  Christmas  gift  ever — then  by 
all  means 

Send  for  the  Complete  Set — At  Our  Expense 
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NATURE  LOVERS  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

44  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: — As  per  your  Introductory  Offer  I  wish  to  inspect,  at  your  expense,  a  com- 
■  plete  set  of  your  new  NATURE  LOVERS  LIBRARY,  just  off  the  press.  If  the  books  are 
l  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  pay  you  $1.00  within  five  days,  and  $2.00  a  month  until  the  publica¬ 
tion  price  of  $29.50  is  paid  ( or  $28.00  cash).  If  for  any  reason  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
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AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 


This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think;  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pure 
ornithology.” — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph  for 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  . 
with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  .  The  book  will  be 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.” — Sun  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 
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Christmas  Tree  ? 

It  is  every  American's  desire  to  be  patriotic.  The 
most  practical  and  valuable  patriotism  is  to  keep 
vour  health  in  such  perfect  condition  that  you  can 
render  the  most  efficient  service  to  your  country, 
your  industry,  your  profession  and  your  family. 
The  surest  assurance  of  good  health  _iV  to 
become  so  absorbed  in  an  alluring  recreation 
that  you  will  forget  your  war  worries,  business 
troubles  and  family  losses.  To  this  end  we 
suggest  that  Santa  Claus  put  on  your  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  as  many  of  these  wonderful 
“Bristol”  Rods  and  Meek  Reels  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  while  away  the  rest  days  with  the 
maximum  of  pleasure.  Such  rest  and  rec¬ 
reation  are  absolute  necessities  to  most 
men.  They  have  been  under  such  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  strain  as  to  exhaust 
their  reserve  powers. 

Christmas  is  the  time  to  think  about  the 
kindly  things  of  life.  What  greater 
kindness  than  to  give  to  a  husband,- 
brother,  father,  sweetheart,  friend, 
business  acquaintance,  customer  or 
neighbor  a  return  of  good  health, 
and  happiness,  alid  joy  of  living. 

Give  him  a  “Bristol”  Rod  and  a 
Meek  Reel.  You  will  seek  faY  ' 
without  doing  as  well. 


Two  Catalogues  Free 


r>«e  describing  and  illustrating  “Bristol’" 
Rods  and  the  other  describing  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels.  Free  for 
the  asking.  Send  for  them  today.-  If  your 
dealer  does  not  seem  interested  in  getting 
the  outfit  you  want— if  he  hasn’t,  it  in 
the  store— we  will  supply  yon  by  mail  at 
no  eKtra  cost. 


The  Ml*'  Bristol"  Art  Calendar  ismuly 
The  .subject  is  full  rtf  the  "outdoor*'’, 
very  attractive,  and  trill  be  -sent 
<j a  receipt  of  ir,c.  ’ '  , 


THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO 


84*  Horton  Sr.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
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LOST  IN  THE  WASTES  OF  THE  EVERGLADES 

By  W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNED 


MAN  and  two  boys, 
sick,  discouraged, 
weakened  by  thirst  and  hunger,  and 
scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves  along 
the  soggy  hummocks,  came  suddenly 
upon  a  dead  wall  of  tangled  under¬ 
brush.  There  was  no  going  farther! 
The  sluggish  stream  they  had  followed, 
foul  and  grey-green  in  the  dim  light, 
disappeared  beneath  low-hanging  mass¬ 
es  of  fern  and  vine.  Somewhere,  in 
the  immense  and  mystic  silence  a  Cur¬ 
lew  cried  .  .  .  and  was  gone. 

The  Man  drew  apart  from  the 
young  members  of  his  party.  Half 
screened  by  foliage,  he  bowed  his 
head  and  his  lips  murmured  a  prayer. 

He  crumpled  his  wet  hat  in  ever- 


FOREWORD: 
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tightening,  nervous  fingers.  Some 
great,  supremely  high  Power  must 
rescue  them.  Their  own  efforts  had 
brought  them  nothing.  Death  seemed 
nearer  at  hand  than  ever  before ! 

For  weeks  and  weeks  these  three 
desperate  members  of  a  little  end- 
neering  party  had  fought  the  myster¬ 
ies  and  the  baffling  acreage  of  the 
Florida  Everglades.  And  on  the 
sixth  day  of  March,  poisoned  by 
tainted  waters  and  wasted  from  lack 
of  food,  their  last  lead  proved  another 
blind  alley.  That  impenetrable  barrier  of  swamp  thicket 
was  as  invincible  as  though  made  of  stone.  They  could 
only  retrace  their  steps — back,  back,  to  the  chain  of 
miserable  coastal  hummocks  and  muddy  streams  and 
barren,  angular  islands,  and  the  nauseous  sluices  filled 


UCH  has  been  written  about 
the  Everglades  and  many 
attempts  made  to  explore 
these  water  wastes,  but  they  re¬ 
main  today  practically  virgin  to 
the  explorer.  This  report  of  the 
King  expedition  that  Forest  and 
Stream  is  presenting  to  its  headers 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  biological  knowledge 
of  this  section.  It  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  sportsman  and  nat¬ 
uralist  as  Mr.  King  is  a  trained 
naturalist  and  zvoodsman  as  zvell 
as  a  civil  engineer.  His  diary, 
packed  to  the  brim  with  educa¬ 
tional  notes,  and  his  photographic 
records  indicate  a  mind  that  closely 
observes  all  the  quainter  phases  of 
Nature.  The  dramatic  interest  of 
the  report  of  the  expedition  that 
Mr.  Lamed  has  written  so  clearly 
is  due  to  its  being  founded  on- 
accurate  scientific  reports. — Editors. 


with  putrid  fish !  They  must  manu¬ 
facture  a  new  Hope  and  a  false 
strength.  That  or  disaster!  Could  they  do  it?  Was 
there  even  need  of  trying?  Would  it  be  best  to  form  a 
circle  in  the  dim  swamp  and,  with  linked  hands,  take 
from  Mr.  King’s  Medicine  Kit  that  which  would  bring 
an  unawakening  sleep  and  end  the  story  ? 

How  the  last  desperate  stand* was  made  .  .  how  the 
King  Paity  won  over  almost  unbelievable  hardships 
.  .  .  how  the  Everglades  were  mastered  and  the 

wonderful,  enchanted  trip  down  Shark 
River,  past  chattering  villages  of  Cur¬ 
lew,  negotiated,  on  the  last  leg  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions  of  our  times,  will  all  be  told 
and  illustrated  in  chapters  to  follow. 

The  narrative  is  not  fiction.  Every 
word  of  it  was  written  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Man  who  headed  the 
party.  While  the  entire  South  hung 
feverishly  in  the  balance,  and  search¬ 
ing  parties  were  scouring  the  swamps, 
and  aeroplanes  from  the  aviation 
Camp  at  Miami,  Mr.  King  and  his  lit¬ 
tle  party  were  as  completely  shut  off 
from  the  world  as  though  lodged  in 
Mars.  That  their  real  mission  was 
achieved  and  important  Government 
work  accomplished,  despite  the  most 
horrible  suffering,  was  due  to  the 
indomitable  perseverance  and  bravery 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  exploring  party. 

And  this  expedition  brought  back  to  civilization  a 
new  story  of  the  phantom  Everglades.  Parts  of  it,  never 
before  trod  by  human  feet,  were  staked  by  Mr.  King 
and  the  boys  and  invaluable  scientific  data  collected. 
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FLORIDA,  during  recent  years,  has 
been  far  more  progressive  than  ever 
before  in  its  interesting  history. 

This  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
happy  turn  of  a  number  of  unexpected 
events.  The  Great  War  has  sent  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  to  Florida.  The  restless 
tide  of  humanity  whose  privilege  it  is  to 


Cypress”  and  the  “Okoaloacoochee  Slough. 
These  tracts  have  never  been  habitable— 
never  known  the  plow.  The  Seminole  In¬ 
dian,  on  his  last  sad  trail  to  complete  ex¬ 
tinction,  has  lived  there  and  hunted  there 
and  trapped  the  idle  days  away.  But 
Florida  has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of 
really  fertile  farming  soil.  Plenty  of 


covered  with  water,  there  was  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  farmer  and  homesteader. 

And  then  came  the  drainage  scheme.  By 
drawing  off  the  water  from  not  only  the 
covered  area  but  the  great  inland  lakes, 
this  splendid  land  would  be  left  high  and 
dry  for  intensive  cultivation.  Government 
analysts  Were  frank  to  say  that  Florida 

could  raise  almost 


John  King 

sand — yes — but  workable  land — very  little! 

Even  the  most  cursory  investigation  of 
the  swamp  country  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  THIS  soil  was  composed  of  a  sort 
of  “Magic  Earth.”  Seed  propagated  in  a 
flash!  The  fresh,  brilliantly  green  garden 
truck  sprang  up  over  night!  For  cen¬ 
turies,  trees  had  fallen  and  wood  decayed 
and  leaves  rotted  and  vines  gone  back  to 
earth,  and  this  natural  composite  had 
spread  over  the  limestone  and  sand  foun¬ 
dation.  These  alluvial  deposits,  on  their 
coraline  base,  run  from  2  to  20  feet. 

But  as  these  lands,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tough  little  hummocks  and  an  occasional 
island  of  almost  primitive  character,  were 


anything  on  THAT 
soil !  It  was  merely 
a  question  of  time, 
patience,  money 
qnd  abiding  perse¬ 
verance. 

The  building  of 
the  canals  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  National  in¬ 
terest  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Great  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made 
and  much  money 
spent.  Already,  a 
skein  of  waterways 
is  threading  dowrn 
from  the  ghostly 
depths  of  old  Okee¬ 
chobee  —  St.  Lucie 
William  Catlow  Canal,  West  Palm 

Beach  Canal — Hills¬ 
borough,  North 
New  River,  Miami 
and  others,  now  be¬ 
ing  cut  from  the  limestone  heart  of  Florida^ 
The  experiment  is  a  success.-  Much  land 
is  being  reclaimed  and  is  even  under  culti¬ 
vation.  But  there  is  a  giant’s  job  ahead 
still.  Florida  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
her  new  lease  of  life.  She  must  “carry 
on”  with  the  coraline  waterways,  making 
them  ever  deeper  and  wider,  until  Big 
Cypress  and  the  Everglades  are  one  glori¬ 
ous  mass  of  cultivation— groves,  farms, 
truck  gardens,  pineapple  plantations! 

THE  State  of  Florida  voluntarily  turned 
over  to  Dade  County  certain  lands  in 
the  Everglades,  it  being  understood 
that  the  public  sale,  of  this  property  would 
bring  in  -handsome  funds  to  be  applied  to 
the  extension  of  the  Snapper  Creek  Drain¬ 
age  Canal  which  would  open  the  country. 

The  Snapper  Creek  operation  is  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  drainage  canals.  It  is  one  of 
a  number  of  comparatively  small  water¬ 
ways  which  are  rapidly  draining  this  sec¬ 
tion.  To  the  northward  lies  the  Tamiami 
Trail  Canal.  The  Snapper  Creek  cut  is 
headed  for  the  two  tracts  of  gift  land  and 
is  intended  to  turn  them  into  high-priced 
farming  acreage.  But  when  Mr.  King 
started  on  his  memorable  expedition,  the 
Snapper  Creek  division  was  in  its  early 
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be  forever  vaca¬ 
tioning,  now  runs 
down  the  sunny 
East  Coast,  into 
Jacksonville,  St. 

Augustine,  Day¬ 
tona,  Palm  Beach, 

Miami  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  fair 
cities  of  the  sunny 
citrus  fruit  State. 

This  golden 
stream  has  brought 
prosperity.  It  has 
assisted  in  State 
propaganda.  More 
and  more  people 
are.  being  awakened 
to  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  But  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  inter¬ 
ested  itself  in  the 
State  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Immense 

drainage  schemes  are  already  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  Land  is  being  reclaimed — vast 
acreages  of  it — and  fine  land,  fertile  land, 
land  of  milk  and  honey. 

Yesterday  Florida  was  content  to  raise 
citrus  fruit  and  not  very  much  of  anything 
else.  The  vagaries  of  the  weather  did  se¬ 
rious  damage,  especially  in  the  northern 
sections.  O'nly  a  season  ago,  tremendous 
groves  and  vital  areas  were  absolutely 
ruined  by  unprecedented  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Frost  is  the  Floridian’s  bogie.  He 
sits  up  in  bed  at  the  dead  of  night  when  he 
suspects  it.  There  is  something  at  once 
pathetic  and  prophetic  in  the  long  lines  of 
sombre  black  “fire  pots”  one  may  see  be¬ 
neath  the  orange  and  grape  fruit  trees. 
In  the  gray  dawn,  they  smoulder  and  vomit 
volumes  of  black  smoke  and  flare  up,  like 
ghostly  watch-torches,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  a  weird  and  impressive  sight. 

As  the  seasons  come  and  go,  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  agreed  that  the  climate  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  is  growing  more 
severe- — not  enough  to  strip  it  of  its  full 
tropic  charm,  but  quite  enough  to  make 
orange  growing  a  gamble. 

Southern  Florida  is  monopolized  at  its 
extremity  by  the  Everglades  and  an  impos¬ 
ing  watery,  swampy  area  known  as  “Big 
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stages  only  and  the  two  plots,  while 
“staked-off”  tentatively  on  the  map,  HAD 
NEVER  BEEN  TRAVERSED  BY 
HUMAN  BEINGS.  It  was  simply  known 
that  these  plots  did  exist  and  could  be 
reclaimed  with  the  putting  through  of  the 
Snapper  Creek  division. 

Captain  J.  F.  Jaudon,  working  with  the 
Miami  Commissioners,  and  a  group  of 
financiers  who  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  deal,  bought  in 
the  Tamiami  Trail  Lands  as  a  safe  and 
sure  investment.  As  soon  as  the  tracts 
could  be  scientifically  charted  and  staked 
and  put  in  shape  by  an  expert  engineer, 
the  public  sale  could  take  place.  Every¬ 
thing  was  propitious.  The  canals  were 
progressing  splendidly;  the  Government  it¬ 
self  was  interested,  Dade  County  had 
bonded  itself  to  put  through  a  fine  road 
when  conditions  permitted,  and  all  around, 
on  every  side,  the  call  for  highly 
productive  farming  land  was  urgent. 

Once  before,  Mr.  King  had  worked 
with  Captain  Jaudon  and  the  County 
Commissioners.  They  had  sent  him 
a  month  or  two  prior — in  December 
— to  examine  and  explore  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  land  lying  along  the  West 
Coast.  It  was  unknown  territory  and 
Mr.  King  grew  to  respect  and  fear 
the  perils  of  the  new  area.  -He  in¬ 
vestigated  375,000  acres  of  land 
through  a  territory  known  as  the 
Ten  Thousand  Islands.  It  reached 
from  Cape  Sable,  White  Water  Bay, 
to  Marco  along  the-  West  Coast. 

But  the  far  more  important  task 
was  to  put  the  specific  Tamiami  Trail 
tracts  on  a  “business  basis” — to  have 
them  charted  officially,  mile  for  mile, 
rather  than  by  guess-work — to  bring 
back  from  the  Great  Unknown  Realm 
an  engineer’s  opinion  of  the  project 
and  its  physical  possibilities.  He 
was  to  drive  stakes  and  to  create 
maps  and  gain  the  topography  of  the 
land.  That  first  approach,  from  the 
West  Coast,  had  been  merely  a 
“glance  around.”  Wildernesses  of 
water  and  swamp  undergrowth  had 
halted  extensive  operations.  This 
was  to  be  a  scientific  expedition. 

Captain  Jaudon  selected  Mr.  King 
cause  of  his  unbroken  record  of 
achievements  in  his  field.  King 


and  was  eager  to  have  a  fling  at  the  second 
attefnpt.  As  events  proved,  he  was  to  be 
invaluable,  both  for  his  complete  resource¬ 
fulness  and  his  unerring  sense  of  behavior 
under  stress  of  serious  circumstances. 

John  had  studied  the  methods  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  guide  who  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
King’s  party  on  the  Gulf  trip— Gail  Henry, 
an  all-round,  dependable  Everglades  man, 
and  his  father  knew  that  John,  far  from 
being  in  the  way,”  would  be  a  practical 
addition  to  the  scheme. 

John  King,  Jr.,  however,  had  spread 
the  news  of  his  past  adventures  and  his 
chum,  also  sixteen,  William  Catlow,  pleaded 
to  be  made  a  member  of  the  party.  At 
the  inception  of  the  undertaking  it  was  not 
thought  that  peril  would  play  so  important 
a  part,  and  Catlow’s  wish  was  granted. 

We  wish  to  emphasize,  at  this  point,  that 
Mr.  King,  while  not  for  a  moment  under¬ 


glade  work  in  mind.  Her  total  weight  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  and 
her  owners  gladly  contributed  her  to  the 
good  of  the  cause  in  which  she  went. 

A  glade  boat  must  possess  unusual  vir¬ 
tues,  as  you  will  see  a  little  later  on.  There 
are  days  of  dragging  over  rocks  and  lime¬ 
stone  formations — clumsy  portages  through 
thick  entanglements  of  swamp  growth  and 
the  eternal  wash  of  strange  waters,  in 
which  chemical  action  is  to  be  discovered. 

Since  engines  are  out  of  the  question  and 
sails  of  no  practical  value,  the  propelling 
foi  ce  consisted  of  two  light  oars — more 
properly  termed  “skiff  paddles”— and  a 
long  and  very  peculiar  pole,  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  shoe  to  extend  and  broaden  it.  This 
pole  is  a  device  much  used  by  the  Seminole 
Indians.  It  is  sixteen  feet  in  length,  made 
of  stout  pine,  and  proved  of  incalculable 
value  in  navigating  the  shallow  water. 
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much  more  than  a  surveyor  or  an  engineer. 
He  combined  every  essential  qualification. 
He  was  the  one  man  in  a  million  for  the 
ugly  assignment. 

As  outlined  by  the  Government,  the  two 
pieces  of  property  composed  about  thirty 
square  miles  and  were  situated  three  miles 
apart.  One  plot  was  three  miles  wide  by 
six  deep  and  the  other  two  miles  by  six. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  expedition  would 
consume  not  more  than  two  weeks. 

FROM  the  very  first,  Mr.  King  consented 
to  allow  his  son,  John,  to  accompany 
him.  The  boy  inherited  his  father’s 
love  of  the  work  and  was  experienced  in 
woodcraft,  hunting,  fishing  and  even  some 
of  the  elementary  branches  of  engineering 
work.  He  could  be  of  great  assistance  and 
material  help  in  many  ways. 

John  was  sixteen  years  of  age  and  a 
sturdy,  self-possessed  lad.  He  had  gone 
with  his  father  on  the  previous  expedition 


estimating  the  hazards  of  the  expedition, 
nevertheless  anticipated  no  lasting  priva¬ 
tions  and  was  sure  the  party  would  and  could 
return  safely  within  the  two-week  limit  set. 

The  King  Party  equipment  is  interesting 
in  its  simplicity.  Keep  in  mind  that  they 
did  not  expect  to  be  away  for  a  greater  pe¬ 
riod  than  two  weeks — three  at  the  outside, 
was  considered  time  for  the  exploration. 

Successful  negotiation  of  the  Everglades 
can  be  accomplished  only  with  a  boat. 
Walking  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  islands  and  hummocks  are  boggy  and 
intermittent.  Moreover,  any  craft  used 
must  be  light  enough  for  innumerable  port¬ 
ages  between  the  shallow  water-ways. 

The  King  boat  was  what  might  be  tech¬ 
nically  termed  a  “Glade  Skiff.”  Fastidious¬ 
ness  was  certainly  not  one  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations.  It  was  made  of  five-eighths 
inch  cypress,  very  flat  and  with  many  of 
the  unassuming  characteristics  of  a  row¬ 
boat.  Wide  at  center,  sharp-nosed  and  un¬ 
encumbered,  she  was  surprisingly  easy  to 
carry.  A  product  of  the  Huff  shipyard,  at 
Miami,  she  had  been  constructed  with 


RESS  suits  and  silk  shirts  are 
not  found  in  Big  Cypress. 
True,  the  Seminole  Chief  wears 
a  costume  that  can  be  favorably  com¬ 
pared  to  chorus  girl  regalia,  in  its 
brilliancy  of  color  and  novelty  of 
form,  but  the  King  party  went  into 
the  Wilderness  less  pretentiously  ap¬ 
pareled.  There  were  khaki  riding 
trousers,  army  shirts  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  type,  with  very  long  cuffs,  woolen 
caps,  wide-brimmed,  and  snug,  woolen 
puttees,  to  protect  against  snakes. 

The  Boy  Scout  shoes,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  ideally  fashioned, 
did  not  last  long.  The  Everglade 
Islands  and  hummocks  are  fringed 
with  peculiarly  sinister  rocks  and 
rough-edged  fragments  of  lime¬ 
stone  that  cut  like  knives.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  party  had  reached  its  des¬ 
tination,  their  shoes  were  ridden  with 
holes,  through  which  the  water  gur¬ 
gled,  and  when  rapid  progress  was 
necessary  snakes  or  no — footgear 
was  abandoned  because  of  the  im¬ 
pediment  of  soaked  leather  and 
water-logged  stockings.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party  went  through  with 
two  pairs  of  shoes  made  for  hard 
service  in  rapid  succession. 

To  be  always  “light  on  foot”  was  a  law 
of  the  expedition.  While  in  camp,  ordinary 
trousers  were  worn  for  “dryness”  while 
the  others  were  hung  upon  limbs  of  trees 
to  come  back  to  something  like  normal. 
Constant  kneeling,  both  in  the  boat,  while 
paddling,  and  along  the  hummocks,  soon 
took  the  knees  from  trousers  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  week,  the  wide 
cuffs  of  shirts  and  trousers  alike  were 
strapped  about  the  knees  for  protection. 
Resourcefulness  gradually  became  second 
nature  to  these  lonely  voyagers,  a  striking 
proof  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 

Referring  to  Mr.  King’s  list  (with 
abridged  interlining)  we  find  the  further 
equipment  as  follows: 

Two  mosquito  nets.  (One  for  both  boys.) 
Four  stakes  to  hold  nets.  ' 

(The  Everglades  mosquito  is  a  harmless 
but  persistent  wretch.  There  are  ticks  and 
red  bugs  by  the  legion.  Although  two  gal¬ 
lons-  of  precious  kerosene  were  taken  for 
the  lanterns,  almost  all  of  it  was  used  in 
a  desperate  fight  against  insects.  They 
literally  washed  their  bodies  in  it.) 
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Tent  with  fly— 18  ft.  by  7  ft.  (Bedding 
wrapped  in  fly.  Three  navy  blankets. 
Total  weight  of  all,  when  wrapped  in 
waterproof  fly — fifty  pounds.  They  slept 
in  dry  clothes.) 

Ammunition — One  double-barreled  shot¬ 
gun.  75  rounds  of  No.  4. 

Twenty-two  Winchester  automatic.  100 
rounds. 

Side-arms — for  boys — two  thirty-twos. 
(Mr.  King)  Thirty-two  King  Automatic 
75  rounds. 

A  curious  thing  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  ammunition.  It  will  ever  remain  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  trip.  The  shells 
were  aggravatingly  short  of  service.  The 
explorers  could  distinctly  hear  the  shot 
patter  against  the  glistening  wings  of  the 
curlews  when  not  more  than  fifty  feet  in 
air,  but  their  strength  was  spent  and  the 
birds  went  safely  on  their  aerial  way. 

Three  machetes.  (One  in  scabbard.; 
Two  with  short  18-inch  blades.  They  were 
fastened  with  a  strap  at  the  belt.  Two 
bush  hooks.  One  hand-ax. 

Regulation,  barn-lantern.  (Of  the  new 
type,  which  will  neither  corrode  nor  suc¬ 
cumb  to  a  passing  gale.) 

Emergency  medicine  kit.  Alkaloidal 
case,  Hypodermic,  Potassium — one  to  five 
hundred.  Snake-bite  antidote.  Strychnine, 
small  quantity  of  wood  alcohol.  Pint  of 
Chloroform,  etc.  Mr.  King  gave  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  this  kit  and  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  “physician”  in  hours  of  emergency. 
The  hour  came,  however,  when  the  one 
urgent  need  of  that  little  medicine  case 
failed  of  its  mission.  We  shall  speak  of 
that  later. 

FOODSTUFFS.  (Planned  for  two  and 
a  half  weeks  only.)  Coffee,  four  and  one- 
half  pounds,  pulverized.  (Much  of  the 
supplies, were  carried  in  aluminum  contain¬ 
ers,  as  being  moisture-proof,  and  for  light¬ 
ness.)  Sugar — 10  pounds.  Canned  milk 
(cream,  unsweetened).  Flour — 25  pounds. 

Salt  (soon  gave  out).  Bacon — five  boxes, 
sliced.  (It  mildewed.)  Four  cans  of  corn. 


Six  cans  tomato  soup.  Grape  Nuts — six. 
Potted  meats — five  cent  cans,  assorted. 
Three  cans  chipped  beef.  Crisco.  Six 
cakes  of  soap.  Pork  and  beans — three  cans. 
Pilot  biscuit — two  bags.  Grits — ten  pounds. 


Corn  meal — ten  pounds.  Tobacco — one-half 
pound.  Matches.  Onions— three  pounds. 
Doughnuts  (by  special  request  of  the  boys 
and  smuggled  in.) 

COOKING  UTENSILS.  One  ten-inch 
frying  pan.  (Standard,  iron.)  One  alu¬ 
minum  pot — capacity  two  quarts.  Veritas 
set,  with  solidified  alcohol.  Coffee  pot. 
Enamel  plates.  Steel  knives,  forks.  Three 
agate-ware  cups.  One  roasting-dish  — 
double.  One  iron  prong  for  spearing  fish. 


As  before  mentioned,  these  items  have 
been  taken  from  Mr.  King's  note-book,  with 
no  attempt  at  careful  and  consistent  tabu¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  party  set 
forth  on  what  they  believed  to  be  a  sort 
of  happy  frolic.  Their  diet  was  to  be 
highly  diversified  and  with  each  palate- 
whim  catered  to.  “We  considered  it  a  pic¬ 
nic,  outside  of  father’s  work,”  is  the  way 
young  King  described  it. 

Little  did  thev  realize  that  before  the 


month  was  ended,  they  wotild  be  scratch¬ 
ing  among  the  hummocks  for  skunk  cab¬ 
bage  and  trying  to  masticate  the  unpal¬ 
atable  flesh  of  the  hateful  garfish.  _ 

All  of  the  edibles  were  packed  in  air¬ 


tight  cases,  and  two-quart  glass  jars  made 
the  perishable  supplies  doubly  safe  from 
moisture.  Mr.  King  was  the  official 
“Camp  Cook.” 

SUNDRIES.  One  quadrant.  One  nau¬ 
tical  almanac.  One  large  Surveyor’s  com¬ 
pass  (six-inch  dial).  Two  watches.  Two 
folding  pocket-compasses.  Set  of  field- 
glasses.  Self-recording  kodak.  Note-book 
in  aluminum  case.  Maps  and  profiles  and 
other  data  of  Tamiami  Trail  section. 


THE  official  start  was  made  on  Sunday 
— at  10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  February,  1917. 

The  sturdy  glade  boat  was  packed,  after 
farewells  had  been  said,  and  a  truck  car¬ 
ried  the  outfit  from  the  shipyard  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tamiami  Trail  Canal. 
By  eleven  A.  M.  the  skiff  had  been  launched, 
and  the  Voyagers  of  Discovery  turned  their 
backs  on  the  active  city  which  was  soon  to 
sound  an  alarm  to  the  world  over  their 
strange  disappearance. 

A  puffy,  noisy  diminutive  contractor’s 
tug-tender  towed  them  seven  miles  up  the 
newly-opened  canal  until  the  Dredger  Camp 
was  reached,  and  here  Engineer  Hallows, 
in  charge  of  the  works,  gave  them  warm 
greeting.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  undertaking  and  having 
brushed  elbows  with  the  outer  hem  of  the 
Everglades,  was  as  sympathetic  as  the  hour 
and  occasion  demanded. 

You  will  find  nothing  picturesque  about 
one  of  these  Florida  canals.  There  is  open 
sky  and  low-lying  saw-grass  reaches,  and 
ALWAYS  the  piles  of  dirty  white  and 
gray  limestone,  thrown  up  in  weird  dis¬ 
order.  The  monster  dipper  of  the  almost- 
human  dredge  dips  deep  into  the  watery 
path  it  is  making  and  up  it  comes  again, 
dripping  with  sand,  loam  and  queer  de¬ 
posits.  A  liquid  roadway  is  being  silently 
formed  and  the  job  is  not  an  aesthetic  one. 

It  is  here — out  in  this  drab  Sahara  of 
water  and  waving  grass,  that  the  really 
vital  things  are  being  done — “Clam-shell” 
dippers  gnawing  continuously,  as  the  soggy 
soil  is  scooped  from  off  the  rock  founda¬ 
tion — the  Tamiami  Trail  “boulevard”  is  de¬ 
veloping,  in  its  most  primeval  state — the 
eye-wearying  stretches  of  landscape  of  the 
most  unvarying  type. 

Engineer  Hallows  entertained  the  party 


The  vast  wilderness  of  saw  grass  and  shallow  waterways  not  far  from  the  Tamiami 
Trail.  Note  the  picturesque  hummocks,  overgrown  with  low-lying  foliage  and  myrtle. 


Mr.  King  stands  knee-deep  in  the  muck  to  photograph  the  boys  as  they  pole  along 
one  of  the  tortuous  shallow  passages.  It  was  a  constant  fight  for  deep  water. 
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in  camp,  where  luncheon  was  served — and 
once  more  the  small  boat  headed  toward 
the  little  known  interior. 

In  less  than  thirty  days,  according  to  Hal¬ 
lows,  three-fourths  of  the  water  had  been 
drawn  off  the  canal,  and  beneath,  clearly 
discernible  through  the  transparent  flow, 
could  be  seen  the  floor  of  hard,  firm  rock 
and  limestone. 

Just  what  the  dredge’s  accomplishment 
meant  to  them,  was  soon  to  be  discovered 


by  the  expedition.  Three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  found  them  paddling  and  poling 
over  unusually  shallow  water.  They  had 
left  the  canal  by  a  portage  on  the  North 
side,  and  the  getting  of  the  boat  up  and 
across  the  canal  banks  required  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  every  muscle — and  expedient. 

And  for  two  hours  this  northerly  course 
was  pursued,  with  the  boat’s  bottom  grind¬ 
ing  and  complaining.  Mr.  King’s  supreme 
task,  at  this  time,  was  to  find  a  waterway 
into  the  desired  territory.  Much  of  the 
land  was  dry  and  other  portions  were 
merely  areas  of  muddy,  sticky  deposit.  Ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  no  difficulty,  the  King  party 
now  appreciated  that  a  trail  would  have  to 
be  found.  They  could  not  hope  to  go  in 
any  direction  at  will.  ✓ 

What  was  it  Engineer  Hallows  had  said? 
A  band  of  Seminoles,  en  route  to  Miami, 
had  told  him  that  only  at  one  point  on  the 
North  side  of  the  canal,  could  progress  be 
made.  There  was  an  open  trail,  but  they 
had  not  described  its  exact  location.  “Much 
dry — no  heap  water,”  the  Chief  had  said, 
“bad  going — hard  time  come  through.” 

And  the  party  had  not  taken  these  ad¬ 
vices  very  seriously — it  was  “Injun  talk.” 

More  and  more  it  appeared  that  the  Sem¬ 
inole  trail  MUST  be  located — the  clear  way 
from  Big  Cypress  to  the  Canal  district. 

The  afternoon  waned  rapidly  and  dark¬ 
ness  crept  in  over  the  myrtle  trees  and  the 
low  hummocks.  They  heard  the  “Good¬ 
night”  whistles  of  the  drainage  tugs  two 
miles  back,  and  could  even  mark  their  dim 
bulks  in  the  gathering  mist. 

Camp  must  be  struck — this  was  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  They  could  not  drift  in  the  saw 
grass  until  morning.  That  was  no  “picnic” ! 

Open  water  it  was,  on  ever}'  side — 
“sloughs”  in  countless  number,  connected 
at  intervals  by  passages  of  undefined  char¬ 


acter.  These  pockets  of  water  led  nowhere 
— were  boat-traps,  pure  and  simple.  We 
retract  the  “pure” — they  were  shallow  and 
ill-smelling  and  none  deeper  than  from  six 
to  eight  inches. 

Sundown  came  at  six  o’clock.  The 
weather,  thanks  be,  was  beautiful — a  yel¬ 
lowish  sky,  unmarred  by  clouds,  and  the 
air  invigorating.  Even  the  slightest  sounds 
could  be  heard  in  that  vast  loneliness.  The 
rippling  water  at  the  paddle-blades  seemed 


strangely  noisy  in  the  mysterious  silence. 

And  then  a  blest  myrtle  island  was 
sighted  to  their  left — a  tiny,  unassuming 
rise,  above  the  saw-grass.  Shelter  trees,  of 
stunted  shape  and  size  gave  form  to  the 
haven,  and  scattered  over  the  damp  bog 
was  the  myrtle-wood  wastage  of  years.  It 
was  not  a  likely  place,  but  to  the  tired  wan¬ 
derers  it  was  Heaven ! 

It  required  some  reconnoitering  to  gain 
the  island,  for  the  sloughs  balked  them  at 


first  to  spread  this  discomfiting  news,  after 
having  made  a  hasty  investigation. 

The  myrtle  wreckage  was  so  damp  it 
would  not  burn  and  the  island  was  not 
large  enough  to  preserve  wood  of  any  kind. 
Every  cove  squirmed  with  life — small  ’ga¬ 
tors,  snakes,  and  inquisitive  turtles.  Birds, 
accustomed  to  lodge  here,  cheeped  and  twit¬ 
tered  and  complained  at  the  intrusion.  The 
desolation  was  majestically  complete! 

“Chef”  King,  Sr.,  rooted  out  the  solidified 
alcohol  cooking  set  and  bacon  was  soon  fry-,, 
ing  in  the  pan.  The  perfume  of  it  was 
sweeter  than  “Mary  Garden.”  Catlow  and 
John,  perched  on  the  gunwales  of  the  boat, 
munched  doughnuts. 

There  is  very  little  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  myrtle  island  in  this  particular  lo¬ 
cality.  The  “going”  is  always  treacherous. 
Patches  of  what  seem  to  be  firm,  green 
soil,  are  literally  “man  traps.”  Down  you 
go  in  them,  up  to  your  knees — and  further. 
And  the  ooze  relentlessly  refuses  to  re¬ 
lease  its  captives.  These  boggy,  gurgling 
patches  are  kin  to  quicksands. 

As  for  the  verdure — it  is  all  that  the  ro¬ 
mantic  mind  might  conceive.  Gorgeous 
trellises  of  singularly  beautiful  vines; 
young  live  oaks,  sprinkled  over  with  poi- 
sonously  green  foliage;  thickets  of  bar¬ 
baric  fern  and  bayonet  and  saw-grass,  re¬ 
lieved,  here  and  there,  by  the  royal  purple 
of  a  cluster  of  splendid  flags.  And  there 
are  always  the  birds — hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  as  brilliant  in  their  hues 
as  any  sunset.  It  is  a  bird  paradise. 

But  darkness  makes  a  serious  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  ’Glades.  Ghostly  appa¬ 
ritions  appear.  Strange  forms,  spectral  in 
the  moonlight,  suddenly  seem  to  spring 
from  the  shadows.  The  spirit  of  many  a 
dead  Seminole  chief  stalks  forth,  beneath 
the  rustling  leaves.  There  was  something 
quite  incongruous  in  the  pale  glare  of  lan¬ 
tern  and  yellow  Veritas. 

,  Scarcely  begun,  the  Voyage  of  Explora¬ 
tion  had  taken  on  the  genuine  atmosphere 
of  Adventure.  They  could  smile,  now,  as 
they  sat  cross-legged  around  the  Veritas 


l 


Coupled  with  the  drainage  processes  of  the  Canal,  was  an  unexpected  drought  which 
left  the  waterways  almost  impassible.  Imagine  trying  to  get  a  boat  thru  this  muck! 


every  turn,  but  the  welcome  amber  glow 
of  the  lantern  was  soon  a-gleam  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  'the  tent  was  pitched  be¬ 
neath  the  largest  of  the  myrtles. 

“No  wood  for  fire!”  Catlow  was  the 


and  devoured  a  hearty  supper.  Had  they 
known  what  Fate  had  marked  out  for  them, 
that  first  meal  in  the  first  camp  on  Myrtle 
island  would  have  been  less  generous. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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View  of  table  land  of  the  Everglades,  western  half  of  the  eastern  section.  The  myrtle 
ridges  which  seem  so  inviting  in  the  distance  are  not  as  hospitable  as  they  look. 
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Taking  a  greenhorn  into  the  woods  entails 
such  a  lot  of  tiresome  explaining. 


Judging  from  his  picture  “Black  Jack” 
would  take  no  prizes  at  a  beauty  show. 


sat  in  plain  sight  of  the  little  doe  as 
she  browsed  past  me  unsuspecting. 


A  FUGITIVE— BUT  NOT  FROM  JUSTICE 


NEWTON  NEWKIRK  GETS  INTO  DIFFICULTIES  THROUGH  HIS  UNFORTUNATE  RESEMBLANCE  TO 
"BLACK  PETE”  FOR  WHOM — DEAD  OR  ALIVE — FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  REWARD  WAS  OFFERED 


IF  you  had  pressed  your  nose  against  the 
pane  and  peered  thru  the  window  of  a 
log  hunting  camp  which  nestles  in  Lost 
River  Valley  say  about  7  P.  M.  on  a  certain 
November  evening  three  years  ago,  you 
would  have  lamped  three  men  sitting  before 
a  blazing  log  fire,  each  man  pulling  on  an 
asthmatic  pipe  and  each  at  peace  with  all 
the  world.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  them : 

That  guy  in  the  easiest  chair  to  be  found 
in  camp  who  sits  in  the  center  absorbing  the 
most  heat  is  my  friend  Larry  Hastings 
whom  I  brought  along  on  his  first  moose 
hunting  expedition  into  this  territory.  Leave 
it  to  Larry  to  always  grab  off  the  big¬ 
gest  apple  on  the  tree,  the  huskiest  wedge 
of  pie  on  the  platter,  or  the  softest  seat  in 
the  bungalow.  The  ole  tough,  lanky, 
leather-faced  geezer  scrooched  up  on  a 
soap-box  in  the  chimney  corner,  with  his 
chin  reposin’  on  his  knees — that’s  Rube 
Westover,  able-bodied  guide,  expert  flap- 
jack  flipper,  head-cook  and  bottle-washer, 
scout,  woodsman,  trapper,  trailer.  I  should 
say  offhand  that  Rube  stands  about  76 
inches  in  his  socks — and  when  he  stretches 
his  neck  to  rubber  after  game  he’s  taller’n 
that.  There  isn’t  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh  on  ’im — in  fact  there  isn’t  much  flesh 
of  any  kind.  Rube  is  so  thin  he’d  have  to 
stand  a  long  time  in  bright  sunlight  to  cast 
a  decent  shadow — you  can  see  his  back  from 
the  front,  if  you  stare  hard  enough  and 
I  reckon  an  expectorater  who  would  put  a 
little  velocity  into  his  work  could  spit  a 
hole  thru  Rube  three  times  out  of  five.  But 
anybody  who  picks  up  Rube  Westover  for 
a  weak-kneed  thing  on  a  long  hike  makes  a 
mistake — on  the  trail  he’s  tougher’n  tripe. 

That  other  gentleman  on  t’other  side  of 
the  fire — that  distinguished,  dignified  look¬ 
ing  person  with  the  patrician  nose  and  the 
classical  cast  of  countenance,  that  party  is — 
well,  I’m  too  modest  to  say  who  it  is.  All 
I  will  say  that  there  were  three  of  us  in  the 
party — I  have  already  described  two,  so  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  third. 

It  was  our  first  evening  in  camp.  Rube 
had  met  Larry  and  me  at  the  end  of  the 
rails  that  afternoon  and  steered  us  back  to 
his  camp  on  the  hoof.  I  might  have  done 
the  steering  myself,  because  I  hunted  in 
there  once  before,  but  my  recollection  of 
the  trail  was  a  little  misty,  so  Rube  came 
out  for  us  for  safety’s  sake. 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

After  carefully  canvassing  the  prospects 
of  getting  game  Rube  gazed  into  the  fire 
a  spell  then  drawed  to  nobody  in  particular, 
“There’s  a  durn  sight  bigger  game’n  moose, 
bear  ner  deer  runnin’  round  loose  some¬ 
where  in  these  parts.” 

“Fer  instance?”  says  Larry. 

Yeh,”  says  I,  “go  ahead  and  blue-print 
it,  Rube — d’ye  mean  to  say  they’ve  inter- 
dooced  elephants  into  Lost  River  Valley?” 

4  4  A  BOUT  twenty  miles  nor’west  of 
here,”  Rube  goes  on,  “there’s  a 
lumber  camp  takin’  out  stuff  on  a 
tract  which  drops  down  to’rds  the  Little 
Nipsic  River.  I  understand  there’s  about 
fifty  men  in  that  camp.  Well,  ’bout  two 
weeks  ago  two  of  ’em  called  ‘Black  Jack’ 
and  ‘Red’  Hennessy  got  into  a  scrap.  It 
seems  that  ‘Red’  licked  the  packin’  out  of 
‘Black  Jack,’  but  as  things  turned  out  it 
didn’t  do  ‘Red’  much  good.” 

“Whaddye  mean  not  much  good?”  says  I. 

“Well,"  says  Rube,  “next  day  they  found 
‘Red’  deader’n  a  mackerel  about  a  mile  from 
the  camp  where  he’d  been  workin’.  There 
was  a  30-30  bullet-hole  clean  thru  ’im. 
‘Black  Jack’  never  showed  up  after  that — 
nor  his  30-30  Winchester  neither !” 

“Then  ‘Black  Jack’  murdered  him,”  says 
Larry  with  almost  human  intelligence. 

“Perzackly,”  says  Rube  refilling  his  pipe. 

“I  don’t  see,”  says  I,  “what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  there  being  bigger  game  than 
bull  moose,  deer  or  bear  hereabouts?” 

“You  will,”  draws  Rube,  “after  I  git  thru 
— pervidin’  you’ve  got  as  much  brains  as 
Providence  commonly  gives  a  goose.  It 
was  two  days  afore  this  murder  leak’d  out. 
Them  lumber  jacks  didn’t  bother  nothin’ 
about  it  and  was  willin’  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  I  reckon,  ruther’n  stir  up  the 
otherities,  but  the  high  sheriff  heer’d  about 
it  and  investigated.  Then  the  county  offer’d 
$500  spot  cash  for  ‘Black  Jack’  dead  or 
alive.  Now,  whenever  any  of  them  lumber 
fellers  can  git  a  day  off  they  go  gunnin’ 
after  ‘Black  Jack’ — two  of  ’em  stopped  here 
night  afore  last.  They  wuz  dead  shots.” 

“But,”  says  I,  “they  must  be  a  lot  of 
chumps  to  think  that  ‘Black  Jack’  is  fool 
enough  to  be  still  hangin’  ’round  these 
parts.” 

“They  know  he’s  still  ’round  here — one  of 
the  fellers  from  the  lumber  camp  seen  him 
onct  and  another  one  shot  at  him  and 


missed  and  ‘Black  Jack’  shot  back  and  bored 
a  hole  thru  t’other  feller’s  hat.  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  heer’d  three  shots  away  up  to 
the  head  of  Lost  River  and  I  calkilate  it 
was  ‘Black  Jack’  gittin’  game.  If  there’d 
only  come  a  good  trackin’  snow  and  they 
struck  his  trail  they’d  git  him.” 

Rube  dug  up  a  circular  he  happened  to 
have  which  contained  the  offer  of  the  re¬ 
ward,  also  a  description  of  the  murderer 
and  a  crude  picture  of  him.  If  he  was  as 
evil  as  his  portrait  looked  he  was  capable 
of  the  crime  charged  against  him. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  after  him,  Rube?” 
says  I ;  “if  you  stood  side-on  to’rds  him  he 
couldn’t  hit  you  if  he’d  shoot  all  day  bit 
more’n  he  could  the  edge  of  a  knife-blade.” 

“I  don’t  want  nobody’s  blood  on  my 
hands,”  says  honest  ole  Rube. 

“Me  neither,”  chirps  up  Larry!  “Newt, 
here’s  a  chance  for  you  to  make  a  roll  of 
easy  money — why  don’t  you  hunt  ‘Black 
Jack’  instead  of  a  bull  moose?” 

“No,  thank  you  very  kindly,”  says  I; 
“what  Rube  says  fits  me — -I  need  the  dough, 
but  I’ll  be  jigger’d  if  I’d  kill  a  man  for  a 
measly  500  bones.  I  never  killed  a  man  yet 
that  I  didn’t  feel  sorry  for  it  afterward. 
No-sir-ee-bob — -if  I  happen  to  meet  Mister 
‘Black  Jack’  in  the  woods  him  and  me 
ain’t  gonna  have  no  fight,  but  b’lieve  me, 
I’m  gonna  have  a  footrace ! — and  after  I 
stop  and  get  my  second  wind  I’m  gonna 
have  another  one  of  the  same!” 

The  talk  drifted  back  to  bucks  and  bulls 
and  after  we’d  smoked  until  we  could 
hardly  see  each  other  thru  the  fog  we 
turned  into  our  bunks  for  the  night. 

NEXT  morning  the  sun  dawned  on  as 
beautiful  a  November  day  as  ever  the 
Doctor  ordered.  It  was  sort  of  a 
hazy,  lazy  Injun  Summer  day  good  to  be 
out  ip  whether  you  bring  home  the  bacon 
or  not.  Of  course  snow  would  have  made 
it  better  for  hunting,  but  snow  or  no  snow, 
I  was  anxious  to  shoulder  my  ole  trusty 
’Lizabeth  Jane  and  get  out  into  the  silent 
aisles  of  the  wood.  After  as  good  a  break¬ 
fast  as  a  man  ever  put  under  his  belt  we 
planned  our  hunting  campaign  for  the  day. 
I  suggested  that  since  this  was  Larry’s  first 
trip  Rube  take  him  to  the  most  likely  place 
for  a  moose  while  I  would  poke  around 
alone  in  another  direction.  Having  hunted 
here  once  before  I  had  a  good  idea  of  the 
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I  called  that  tale-bearing  red-squirrel 
names  I  wouldn’t  apply  to  a  snake. 


lay  of  the  land  and  even  if  I  did  get  fussed 
a  bit  I  would  trust  to  my  compass  to  bring 
me  back  to  camp.  Moreover  I  knew  if  I 
stuck  to  the  river  valley  up  or  down  I 
couldn’t  go  very  far  astray. 

This  being  settled  Rube  said  he  would 
take  Larry  to  a  big’logan  about  five  miles 
down  stream  and  back  from  the  river  a 
couple  of  miles  at  the  head  of  a  brook 
where  Rube  said  moose  sign  had  been  plen¬ 
tiful  when  he  was  in  there  the  week  before. 
I  told  them  I  would  hunt  up  river  so  as  to 
keep  away  from  their  precinct.  Then  we 
each  pocketed  a  lunch  and  started  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  parallel  to  the  river. 

After  I  had  left  camp  half  a  mile  behind 
me  I  slowed  down,  began  to  step  softly,  stop 
often  and  rubber.  I’ve  always  had  better 
luck  still-hunting  than  any  other  way.  I 
presume  this  is  because  I  am  a  punk  wing- 
shot.  I  know  sportsmen  who  go  smashing 
and  crashing  thru  the  brush  and  when  they 
jump  a  deer  they  can  get  him  on  the  fly, 
but  when  I  flush  a  buck  right  under  my 
nose  it  always  agitates  me  so  that  I  forget  I 
have  a  rifle  in  my  hands  until  he  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  away — and  then  it’s  too  late! 
When  I’m  moving  in  the  woods  I  know 
jolly  well  that  I  can’t  compete  with  a  bull 
moose  or  a  deer  in  hearing,  seeing,  or  scent, 
but  if  I  stop,  look  and  listen  often  Eve  got 
some  show  of  a  broad-side  standing  shot. 

WELL,  I  pussy-footed  it  along  the 
ridge  by  the  river  for  perhaps  an 
hour,  then  I  picked  out  a  good 
cover  under  an  ole  bull  pine  and  cam¬ 
ouflaged  myself  where  I  could  see  over 
a  good  area,  determined  to  play  a  wait¬ 
ing  game  in  the  hope  of  -something 
worth  while  on  four  legs  turning  up. 
It  was  not  long  until  a  faint  rustle  came 
from  uphill  and  presently  a  neat  little  year¬ 
ling  doe  stepped  daintily  into  the  open  and 
gave  the  space  below  her  a  careful  once¬ 
over.  Then  she  wig- wagged  an  “All’s  well” 
with  her  tail  and  went  on  with  her  browsing 
as  she  worked  down  toward  me  not  more 
than  ioo  feet  distant.  I  was  in  plain  sight 
of  her  and  more  than  once  when  she  raised 
her  head  she  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye. 
The  wind  was  in  my  face  and  if  she  saw 
me  I  meant  no  more  to  her  than  a  stump 
so  long  as  I  did  not  move. 

Then  suddenly  the  good-for-nothing  mis¬ 
chief-maker  arrived — that  little  gossip 
and  tattler  of  the  woods,  the  Red  Squirrel — 
the  pesky  little  busybody  who  is  forever 
sticking  his  blunt  nose  into  other  people’s 
affairs.  He  ran  up  a  pine  just  beyond  the 
doe  and  stopped  on  a  limb  for  a  look- 
around.  Of  course  he  saw  me  the  first 
glance.  You  don’t  have  to  move  to  help  a 
red  squirrel  get  his  lamps  on  you — be  you 
ever  so  mdtionless  he  can  spot  you  out  at 
a  hundred  yards.  Then  what  did  he  do5 


When  that  bullet  struck  above  me  I  knew  No  witnesses  were  present  when  I  broke 
I  d  been  taken  for  “Black  Jack.”  the  world’s  record  for  speed. 


Why  he  stamped  his  hind-feet  on  the  limb, 
flicked  his  tail  and  hollered  as  loud  as  he 
could  yell :  “Hi,  all  you  deers  and  mooses 
within  sound  of  my  voice!  Here’s  a  sport 
squattin’  under  a  tree  with  a  rifle  in  his 
paws !  Beat  it  everybody,  and  be  quick 
about  it,  or  take  the  consequences !” 

AT  the  first  outburst  of  the  red  rascal 
the  little  doe’s  head  went  into  the 
air  with  a  jerk — with  fear  in  her  eyes 
she  took  a  quick  look  around  and  tested  the 
air,  then  she  tucked  her  tail  low  and  slunk 
quickly  and  silently  to  cover  like  a  dog.  I 
knew  that  impudent  little  red  cuss  had 
spoiled  the  woods  for  me  as  far  his  voice 
would  carry,  so  I  came  from  under  the  pine 
and  picking  up  a  stone  sent  it  whizzing 
within  a  foot  of  his  perch.  Chattering  he 
scrambled  around  the  pine  and  seating  him¬ 
self  on  another  limb  he  called  me  seven 
times  everything  I  called  him.  Then  I  went 
on  up  the  river  in  disgust. 

When  the  sun  was  well  overhead  I  sat 
down  on  a  log  and  disposed  of  my  lunch.  I 
was  just  finishing  a  pipeful  when  my  ear 
caught  the  measured  ponderous  stride  of  a 
moose  crossing  a  deadwater  of  the  river  a 
little  distance  upstream.  I  could  hear  it 
distinctly  and  was  sure  I  was  right,  first 
that  it  was  a  moose  (probably  a  bull)  and 
second,  that  the  animal  was  crossing  on 
my  side  and  would  travel  on  up  the  slope ! 
By  a  little  fast  footwork  I  could  cross  the 
open  in  front  of  me  and  reach  the  big 
growth  in  time  to  connect !  With  this 
thought  in  mind  I  beat  it  forward  as  fast 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  least  noise 
and  made  the  lee  of  a  big  beech  where  I 
crouched  and  waited !  There  was  no  wind 
— the  valley  was  as  silent  as  a  tomb !  What 
had  become  of  that  moose?  There  was 
the  faint  rattle  of  a  stone  down  over  the 
bank,  then  suddenly  what  I  was  looking 
for  bulked  big  in  plain  sight  from  behind 
a  knoll  and  stopped  ! — as  handsome  a  bull 
as  ever  wore  hair  and  a  long  bell !  The 
sun  flashed  on  the  broad  palms  of  his 
antlers  and  his  black  eyes  rimmed  by  their 
whites  glistened  as  his  crafty  gaze  roved 
up  and  down!  Poking  the  rifle  barrel  out 
past  the  beech  I  cuddled  my  cheek  to  the 
stock  and  was  just  settling  the  sights  on 
him  when — ! 

“BANG!”  roared  a  gun  from  up  the  hill 
above  me  and  simultaneously  with  the  re¬ 
port  there  was  a  “z-i-n-n-g-g !”  and  the 
“s-p-a-a-t-t !”  of  a  bullet  in  the  beech 
about  a  foot  above  my  head !  I  looked  up 
in  time,  to  see  the  splinters  fly  and  note 
where  it  struck !  The  bull  was  already 
out  of  sight  and  crashing  headlong  thru 
the  brush  while  I  was  thinking  faster  than 
he  was  going ! 

“Some  fool  thinks  I’m  ‘Black  Jack!’” 
flashed  in  my  head.  My  first  impulse  was 


to  spring  up,  throw  down  my  gun,  stretch 
my  hands  toward  high  heaven  and  yell  that 
I  was  not  the  gentleman  I  had  been  mis¬ 
taken  for.  And  yet  before  I  got  that  done 
I  might  get  another  lead-pill — the  second 
time  in  my  vitals !  My  second  thought  was 
to  get  away  from  that  place  and  trust  to 
my  legs  instead  of  to  explanations — and 
that’s  what  I  did ! 

Of  course  all  this  transpired  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  me  to  write  a  few  of  these 
words.  Switching  myself  around  that 
beech  and  keeping  it  between  me  and  the 
direction  -.from  which  the  bullet  had  come 
I  tore  down  the  hill  toward  the  river !  I 
say  “tore”  and  “tore”  is  right!  I  believe 
the  world’s  record  for  a  ioo-yafd  dash  is 
something  like  io  seconds.  Well,  I  figure 
in  my  rough  approximate  way  that  I  did 
200  yards  in  less  than  half  that  time !  I 
fell  the  last  50  feet  of  the  way  landing 
with  my  left  hind-foot  in  my  right-hand 
hunting-coat  pocket  and  my  elbow  in  my 
ear !  When  I  got  on  my  feet,  there  right 
in  front  of  me  was  a  mammoth  spruce  log. 
That  dark,  gloomy  hole  in  that  log  looked 
pretty  good  to  me  and  into  it  I  dived,  pull¬ 
ing  my  rifle  after  me.  I  crawled  in  as  far 
as  I  could  squeeze  and  lay  quieter  than 
anybody  trying  to  get  back  my  breath. 

PERHAPS  five  minutes  passed.  Then  I 
heard  voices  which  seemed  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching!  Presently  the  voices 
walked  up  and  sat  down  on  the  log  right 
over  my  head !  There  were  two  men  talk¬ 
ing.  Here  is  the  conversation : 

“Which  way  do  you  s’pose  he  went?” 
“Up  river,  likely.”  “Do  you  reckon  you 
winged  him?”  “Naw,  never  tetched  him — 

shot  too - - —  high  !  “Why  didn't 

you  keep  pumpin’  ’em  into  him?”  “Didn’t 

I  tell  you  the  -  -  -  cartridge 

jammed  in  the - gun!”  “Well, 

goodbye  five  hundred  dollars.”  “Don’t  you 
b’lieve  it — we’ve  got  two  more  days  afore 
we  haft  to  git  back  to  work  and  we’ll 

git  that - (deleted)  yit !” 

Just  then  a  durned  little  red  ant  had  to 
walk  across  my  nose  and  I  felt  a  sneeze 
coming  on !  I  nearly  busted  a  blood-vessel 
and  two  lungs  boldin’  back  that  sneeze,  but 
I  managed  to  choke  it  down.  Next  my 
knee  began  to  itch!  How  in  Sam  Hill,  I 
asked,  could  I  scratch  my  knee  wedged  in 
the  hollow  of  that  log?  I  couldn’t  and 
since  I  didn’t  feel  like  askin’  either  of  the 
gentlemen  sitting  on  the  log  to  scratch  it, 

I  simply  let  it  itch.  What  I  didn’t  like 
about  their  conversation  was  the  profane 
language  they  used  in  my  presence,  but 
I  let  that  go,  too,  and  considered  the  source 
from  which  it  came. 

Finally  after  what  seemed  an  enternitv 
they  moved  off  up  the  river,  judging  from 
(continued  on  page  622) 
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THE  RUFFED  GROUSE-A  BIRD  OF  MYSTERY  WHICH  CLINGS  TO  ITS 
ANCESTRAL  HOME  WITH  A  TENACITY  THAT  COMMANDS  OUR  RESPECT 

By  G.  B.  G. 


DEAR  to  the  heart  of  every  experienced 
sportsman  is  the  game  bird  of  the 
north,  the  splendid  ruffed  grouse. 
Winter  has  exterminated  our  quail  in  many 
places,  and  the  flights  of  woodcock  can 


more.  The  sportsman  of  long  experience 
feels  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  other 
bird  like  this  one.  Beautiful  always,  and 
at  times  bold,  he  is  always  so  full  of  wiles 
and  strategems  that  the  work  of  pursuing 


astounding  roar  and  we  stoop  gaping  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  shooting. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  a  bird  of  mystery. 
He  is  perpetually  playing  tricks  on  the 
gunner — tricks  that  usually  succeed.  He 


F 


never  be  depended  on.  Sometimes  the 
sportsman  finds  them,  but  more  often  he  is 
too  early  or  too  late  and  at  best — unless 
his  fortune  is  such  that  he  can  be  out  day 
after  day — his  bag  for  all  his  shooting 
season  will  be  represented  by  only  one  or 
two  of  these  peculiar  birds. 

The  ruffed  grouse  we  have  always  with 
us.  Few  in  number  though  they  be,  they 
cling  to  their  ancestral  homes  with  a 
tenacity  that  commands  our  respect.  Even 
if  a  wood  lot  where  there  are  birds  be 
swept  entirely  away,  and  the  grouse  dis¬ 
appear,  later,  if  the  brush  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  again,  the  birds  will  return  once 


him — the  hope  of  showing  one’s  self 
smarter  than  he — never  loses  its  fascina¬ 
tion  for  those  who  have  felt  the  call. 

Many  of  us  can  recall  the  tales  told  by 
our  fathers  about  this  wise  bird  and  re¬ 
member  the  air  of  proud  satisfaction  with 
which  they  drew  one  or  two  grouse  from 
the  pocket  and  exhibited  them  to  our  won¬ 
dering  gaze.  A  little  later  we  may  recall 
how  during  some  excursion  in  the  woods 
a  burst  of  thunder  sounded  at  our  feet, 
and  we  saw  the  bird  sailing  away  among 
the  gray  boles  of  great  trees.  Later,  when 
we  got  our  first  gun  how  many  times  the 
heart  jumped  into  the  throat  at  this  same 


may  rise  at  one’s  very  feet  and  at  once 
hide  himself  behind  a  tree  trunk,  to  appear 
later  far  out  of  gun  shot;  or  may  get  up 
silently  and  instantly  plunge  into  a  tangle 
of  brush  which  perfectly  conceals  him. 
He  may  lie  in  thick  alders  until  you  have 
passed  him,  and  then  rise  with  a  roar  that 
takes  your  breath  away,  and  while  you  are 
recovering  your  balance  he  scales  off 
among  the  trees  and  you  imagine  that  you 
can  hear  a  chuckle — not  wholly  drowned 
by  his  rapid  wing  beats. 

The  partridge’s  cunning  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  uncertainty  of  securing  him  make 
him  appear  the  greatest  prize  of  the  north- 
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ern  gunner,  and  each  hunter  of  experience 
has  a  fund  of  stories  to  relate  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  bird.  Ask  the  old-time 
gunner  about  his  partridge  shooting  and 
you  will  call  forth  from  him  tales  which— 
if  you  too  love  the  partridge — will  be  good 
to  listen  to  and  to  match.  Hammond,  who 
writes  of  the  bird  with  an  enthusiasm  and 


a  simplicity  that  has  been  equalled  by  no 
one,  abounds  in  incidents  odd  and  humor¬ 
ous  that  make  good  reading. 

Beautiful,  graceful,  wise,  and  abundantly 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  the  partridge 
has  well  been  called  king  of  our  game 
birds.  He  is  scarce,  wild  and  hard  to  get 
and  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  day  when 


partridges  will  be  bred  like  pheasants,  to 
be  turned  out  for  the  gunner  to  shoot,  is 
yet  a  lbng  way  off.  Let  us  hope  that  still 
farther  distant  may  be  the  day  when  the 
hills  of  New  \ork  and  New  England,  the 
pleasant  intervales  of  Michigan  and  the 
ridges  of  Minnesota  shall  cease  to  hold  dear 
old  S.  T.  Hammond’s  Friend  the  Partridge. 


In  response  to  many  requests  from  both  our  old  and  new  readers  Fnrect  onh  ctre,m  ,  . 
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SQUIRREL  HUNTING  WITH  ELLY  AND  CARLO 

By  JAY  RIPLEY 


<<WAP!  Yap!  Yap!”  The  breeze 
ushered  into  my  room  the  sharp 
staccato  of  an  impatient  small  dog. 

Hastily  jumping  from  my  bed,  I  peered 
outdoors.  The  sun  had  not  yet  vaulted  the 
ramparts  of  dark  green  pine.  A  small, 
one-eyed  dog  persisted  in  his  noise.  A 
slight,  weather-beaten,  gray-haired,  thin- 
visaged  old  man  stood  agape  at  my  win¬ 
dow,  seemingly  unbelieving  that  a  healthy, 
middle-aged  man  could  have  the  slightest 
desire  to  sleep  after  four  A.  M. 

“Hello  1  Hello !”  called  the  old  man. 
Then  seeing  my  face  at  the  window  he 
smiled.  “Lordy,  Mister  Jay,  I  dun  thout’ 
yu’ns  wuz  about  to  oversleep  yourself.” 

The  dog,  perceiving  that-  there  was  no 
further  need  of  his  trenchant  voice,  sub¬ 
sided  all  at  once.  But  later,  after  break¬ 
fast  as  I  strode  half-awake  across  the 
porch  with  a  perfunctory  appraisal  of  my 
figure,  clothes  and  general  makeup,  he  sig¬ 
nified  his  approval  by  divers  rapid  sway- 
ings  of  his  abbreviated  tail,  and  anticipa¬ 
tory  sniffs  at  the  cold,  frosty  atmosphere. 

“Pretty  good  squirrel  dog,  Mr.  ..ah.. 
Honeycutt?”  I  asked  politely,  realizing 
with  each  locality  variations  in  type  of 
squirrel  dogs  were  not  only  permissable 
but  really  occurred.  From  a  tall  hound  to 
a  miniature  nondescript  cur  was  the  con¬ 
ventional  range  of  ideals  in  the  dogs.  One 
county  could  see  nothing  but  a  hound ;  step 
across  into  the  neighboring  one  and  the 
smaller  dogs  were  featured  irrespective  of 
breed  or  coloration. 

Carlo’s  a  squirrel  dog,  I  should  say!” 
declared  the  native  with  pardonable  pride. 
“They  hain’t  nary’  nuther  in  these  hills 
kin  totch  him!”  And  in  justice  to  the  dog 
and  the  old  man’s  claims  neither  one  were 
ever  disputed.  “They  never  wuz  enny- 
thin,  in  the  hills  like  him—  I’ll  sell  half 
interest  in  him  for  a  couple  uv  dollars.” 

As  my  stay  would  no  doubt  be  prolonged 
into  weeks  the  desirability  of  such  a  para¬ 
dox  was  manifest.  Two  dollars  brought  me 
the  possession  of  a  one-eared,  white  and 
tan,  nearly  tailless  mite  of  a  dog,  called 
Carlo,  during  my  vacation ;  and  I  was  bur¬ 
dened  no  further  with  his  care  after  my 
outing  was  over.  Half  ownership  in  such 
an  instance  was  far  more  welcome  than 
being  absolute  proprietor.  I  will  admit, 
too,  that  Carlo  shone  brilliantly  in  his 
rugged  setting,  but  in  the  city  he  would 
not  only  have  grieved  himself  to  death  at 


the  loss  of  his  freedom,  but  his  looks  would 
have  been  hopelessly  against  him. 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  observed,  taking  down  my 
twenty-two  caliber  rifle  from  the  newly 
contrived  rack  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  sending  a  dubious  glance  out  into  the 
brilliantly  fall-painted  hills,  “Could  I  get  a 
boy  to  guide  me  for  a  day  or  so?”  In  that 
wilderness  of  timber  and  rock  I  had  little 


faith  in  my  ability  to  hunt  for  any  length 
of  time  without  losing  my  way. 

“Hey,  Elly!  Cum  here,”  called  the  old 
man  in  a  high-pitched  voice. 

Simultaneously  a  tall,  black  haired,  bare¬ 
footed  girl  came  running  to  her  father 
from  around  the  house.  She  must  have 
been  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Take  Mister  Jay  out  in  the  flatwoods 


with  Carlo— reckon  that’s  the  best  place.” 

“Alright !”  she  answered  quickly.  Her 
fine  brown  eyes  shone  pleasantly.  She  took 
a  small,  muzzle-loader  rifle  from  the  rack, 
and  affixing  a  powder  horn  and  shot  pouch 
around  her  neck,  she  whistled  shrilly. 

Carlo  perked  up  his  sole  ear,  gave  nu¬ 
merous  yelps  of  happiness,  and  proceeded 
to  fling  himself  in  the  air  in  a  startling 
continuity  of  summersaults.  I  learnt  that 
this  was  his  mode  of  expressing  his  sur 
preme  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  squirrel 
hunt.  And  the  queerest  thing  about  this 
incongruity  of  dog,  barefooted  girl  and  city 
hunter,  was  that  amidst  those  settings  they 
seemed  to  fit  in  just  right. 

After  the  dog  had  disappeared  Elly 
broke  forth  in  chatter,  which  was  principal¬ 
ly  about  the  merits  of  Carlo  and  the  habits 
of  squirrels.  She  led  me  through  a  thicket 
of  second  growth  hickories,  then  gave  vent 
to  her  full  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  as 
Carlo  at  some  distance  off,  with  the  keer 
ness  of  an  explosion  of  nitro  powder, 
sounded  three  yelps. 

Talk  to  him,  Carlo,”  she  sang  out  vi¬ 
brantly,  Talk  to  him,  Carlo — talk  sum  big 
to  him,  Carlo  !”  ’ 

Carlo  sent  back  three  more  treed  notes. 

Elly  dashed  ahead,  her  wealth  of  long, 
blue-black  tresses  waving  flag-like  behind 
her,  and  her  graceful  figure  showing  to  ad- 
a  antage  with  every  stride.  Her  feet  paid 
no  attention  to  the  broken  rock  scattered 
on  all  sides.  Cum  on !”  she  called  with 
averted  head  in  my  direction,  then  to  Car- 
lo:  “Speak  to  him,  Carlo;  jist  talk  to  him, 
Carlo,  jist  talk  sum  big  to  him,  Carlo!” 

And  again  the  responsive  Carlo  sounded 
the  treed  note,  unwavering  and  positive. 

Breathless,  i  reached  Eiiy.  with 

eyes  shaded  with  her  slender  brown 
hand  against  the  trespass  of  the  rising 
sun,  she  scanned  carefully  a  big  hickory 
among  a  host  of  blackoaks. 

“He  never  lies,”  she  confided. 

Carlo  spoke  again.  Elly  signalled  to  me 
Her  eyes  seemed  to  say:  “Stay  where 
yu,ns  „are>  I’ll  find  him,  and  turn  him  for 
yu ns-  She  walked  almost  around  the 
tree  her  eyes  staring  upward  all  the  time. 

I  see  him !”  she  announced.  “He’s  up 
in  that  top  fork.  I  see  his  fox-tail.” 

For  once  my  eyes  were  almost  as  prompt 
as  a  native’s.  Just  that  instant  I  caught 
(continued  on  page  624) 
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By  WIDGEON 


AMONG  the  earliest  recollections  of 
my  childhood  are  the  periodical  duck 
shooting  trips  made  by  my  father  to 
Barnegat  Bay,  or  the  “Ditches,  as  it  was 
then  generally  called.  How  eagerly  I 
awaited  his  return,  and  with  what  delight 
I  sorted  over  the  game,  sure  that  I  would 
find  a  pair  of  teal  or  “Dippers”  (buffle 
heads)  for  my  especial  benefit.  Then  those 
long  winter  evenings,  when  father  would 
take  me  on  his  knee  before  the  fireplace 
filled  with  glowing  logs,  while  mother  sat 
contentedly  knitting,  and  with  his  strong 
arm  around  me,  tell  wondrous  stories  of 
“Squan”  beach,  of  the  snipe,  duck  and 
goose  shooting,  of  storms  at  sea,  and 
dreadful  shipwrecks,  and  to  my  great  de¬ 
light  imitate  the  call  of  the  various  species 
of  wild  fowl,  the  plaintive  whistle  of  the 
plover  and  curlew,  the  “honk”  of  the  wild 
goose,  the  quack  of  the  mallard  and  black 
duck,  and  the  metallic  whistle  of  the  wid¬ 
geon,  until  the  “Sandman”  would  cause 
my  eyes  to  blink,  then  he  would  tuck  me 
in  my  “Trundle”  bed,  and  tell  me  some  day 
he  would  take  me  with  him.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  with  my  first  wooden  gun  I  killed 
vast  quantities  of  imaginary  ducks 
and  geese,  and  brought  them  home 
to  mother. 

As  I  grew  older  I  developed  a 
great  hunger  for  reading;  books  for 
boys  were  far  from  plenty  in  those 
days,  but  I  had  an  indulgent  father, 
and  so  came  into  possession  of  “Neil 
D’Arcy,”  “Cast  Up  by  the  Sea,”  and 
Captain  Marryat’s  “Sea  Tales.” 

These  good  books  spurred  my  im¬ 
agination,  until  I  longed  for  the  day 
to  come  when  I  might  leave  the 
home  nest  and  try  my  wings.  All 
things  come  to  those  who  wait,  and 
so  when  I  was  in  my  twelfth  year, 
my  grandfather  died  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-four  and  bequeathed  to 
me,  his  namesake,  “my  gold  Watch 
and  Chain,”  and  “my  German  Silver 
Mounted  Fowling  Piece.”  What  a 
wonderful  gun  that  was !  As  I  held  it  in 
my  hand  for  the  first  time,  my  boyish  heart 
swelled  with  pride;  my  greatest  desire  had 
been  gratified,  and  I  would  not  have  ex¬ 
changed  places  with  the  heir  of  the  Astors. 

My  father  soon  initiated  me  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  handling  the  precious  gun ;  the 
loading,  with  the  proper  proportions  of 


A  Homely  Shrine — That  Old  House  of 
the  Ortleys  on  the  Shores  of  Barne¬ 
gat — But  the  Mecca  of  Duck  Shooting 
Pilgrimages  for  Over  Half  a  Century. 


powder  and  shot,  the  wadding,  how  to 
carry  the  gun  with  safety,  how  to  shoot, 
etc.  I  am  sure  it  was  a  labor  of  love  on 
his  part,  and  I  made  rapid  progress  under 
his  tutoring.  The  gun  and  I  became  in¬ 
separable,  and  I  believe  I  would  have  taken 
it  to  bed  with  me,  if  mother  would  have 
permitted  it.  I  presume  I  must  have  made 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance  of  myself,  for  I 
overheard  a  neighbor  say  to  his  wife, 
“Henry  will  ruin  that  boy,  letting  him  run 
with  a  gun  all  the  time;  better  keep  him 
to  work  doing  something  worth  while.” 

Father  had  promised  to  take  me  duck 
shooting  with  him,  when  I  could  shoot 
“flying”  and  I  practised  diligently.  Many 
a  robin  and  catbird  was  badly  frightened 
that  summer,  but  none  brought  to  bag. 
That  winter  I  became  the  owner  of  a  copy 
of  “Colonel  Hawker  on  Wild  Fowling,” 


and  studied  it  carefully.  The  following 
spring,  I  began  my  practice  on  wing  shoot¬ 
ing,  when  the  swallows  came,  and  one 
morning  I  brought  one  down.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  when  I  showed  the  bird  to 
father.  I  found  that  I  had  acquired  the 
“knack”  and  from  that  moment  I  became 
a  “Wing  Shot.”  I  was  the  only  boy  who 


could  shoot  “flying”  in  our  vicinity,  and 
was  greatly  envied  by  my  boyhood  chums. 
During  the  summer  I  practiced  on  night 
hawks,  snipe  and  other  birds,  and  really 
became  quite  proficient,  for  a  boy,  and  then 
father  told  me  he  would  take  me  with  him 
to  the  “Ditches”  in  November. 

How  slowly  the  time  passed,  but  at  last 
I  could  count  the  days,  and  then — oh  joy! 
— the  day  arrived.  It  was  quite  an  under¬ 
taking  in  those  days,  for  it  meant  a  drive 
of  forty-five  miles,  most  of  the  way 
through  heavy  sand,  and  required  the  full 
day.  We  were  up  very  early  that  morning. 
The  canvas  covered  “Carryall”  wagon  was 
brought  to  the  door,  the  bags  of  shelled 
corn  for  the  horses  placed  in  the  back,  then 
the  “Shooting  Trunk”  containing  the  am¬ 
munition,  a  fine  smoked  ham,  several 
roasted  fowls,  and  sundry  loaves  of  “home 
made  bread”  (for  there  might  be  short 
commons  where  we  were  going).  Then 
the  guns,  rubber  boots,  heavy  coats,  etc.  A 
long  embrace  and  kiss  from  mother,  with 
many  admonitions  to  be  careful,  and  we 
were  off,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  with 
a  very  happy  boy  sitting  on  the  trunk  and 
father  and  Uncle  William  on  the 
front  seat.  Up  the  turnpike  to  the 
south,  through  the  “Deep  Cut”  into 
“Pleasant  Valley,”  through  Holmdel 
and  Colts  Neck,  and  then  over  the 
“Hominy  Hills,”  through  the  heavy 
coarse  white  sand  and  scrub  oaks  to 
“Squankum”  (now  Farmingdale), 
and  on  to  “Lower  Squankum”  (now 
Wayside),  where  we  stopped  to  feed 
our  horses,  and  take  dinner  with 
mine  host  Mayhew  Little.  I  will 
never  forget  that  dinner,  such  a  dish 
of  country  ham  and  eggs,  cooked  to 
a  turn,  with  warm  bread  and  all  the 
other  accessories.  A  certain  hungry 
boy  ate  all  he  could  hold,  and  then 
like  “Oliver  Twist,”  longed  for  more. 

After  a  short  rest  we  were  on  our 
way,  through  “Bergen  Iron  Works” 
(now  Allaire),  then  through  another 
long  stretch  of  pines  and  sand,  to  the  old 
hotel  at  ‘Point  Pleasant,”  where  we 
stopped  to  water  our  horses.  We  were 
now  nearing  the  ocean,  and  we  soon 
reached  the  sand  hills,  at  a  point  about 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  present  town  of 
“Bay  Head.”  There  was  a  small  hotel 
here,  open  only  in  the  summer;  here  we 
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turned  sharply  to  the  right  and  headed 
south  down  “Squan  Beach.” 

YOU  of  the  present  day,  who  skim  in 
your  automobiles  over  the  well  grav¬ 
eled  avenue,  straight  as  the  arrow 
flies,  from  Bay  Head  to  Sea  Side  Park, 
can  have  little  conception  of  the  road  down 
the  beach  fifty  years  ago.  It  wound  in 
and  out,  between  the  bay  and  the  sand 
hills ;  sometimes  the  wagon  would  go  wal¬ 
lowing  through  the  coarse  sand,  again  hub 
deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  wild,  dreary, 
desolate  waste  it  was,  with  only  three 
houses  in  all  the  fifteen  miles  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Sea  Side  Park;  but  with  all 
its  loneliness  it  held  a  peculiar  charm  for 
me,  and  I  eagerly  absorbed  every  detail  of 
the  journey.  Here  the  wagon  would  cross 
a  “draw,”  where  the  sea  had  broken 
through  the  sand  hills,  and  carried  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  sand  into  the  bay,  form¬ 
ing  a  “bar.”  From  these  from  time  to 
time,  a  belated  winter  yellowleg  would 
take  flight,  with  his  plaintive  mellow 
whistle;  again  from  some  “slew”  close 
to  the  road,  would  spring  a  black  duck, 
with  loud  quacks  of  alarm  ;  or  on  some 
distant  bar  would  stand  like  a  sentinel, 
a  lonely  blue  heron.  Occasionally  a  bit¬ 
tern  or  “Quock”  would  startle  us  by 
his  harsh  croak,  as  he  sprang  from  the 
rushes  near  the  road,  and  flew  away 
with  awkward  dangling  legs ;  or  on 
spread  wings,  the  meadow  larks  would 
sail  from  the  wagon  on  either  side. 

So  we  made  our  way  slowly  down  the 
beach.  The  tide  was  out,  and  we  could 
get  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
sea,  with  great  flocks  of  gulls  whirling 
over  the  breakers;  but  on  our  right 
hand  the  Bay  of  Barnegat  lay  in  all  its 
beauty.  From  time  to  time,  as  we  pro¬ 
gressed,  father  or  Uncle  William  would 
call  my  attention  to  waving  lines  of 
wild  fowl  in  the  distance,  and  once  a 
flock  of  geese,  flying  very  low,  crossed 
the  road  from  beach  to  bay  in  front  of 
the  wagon,  evidently  fresh  arrivals  from 
their  long  pilgrimage  out  of  the  north. 

After  a  long  interval,  we  passed  a 
low  sloping  roofed  building,  with  a 
broad  porch  on  the  south  and  west 
sides.  On  the  porch  stood  a  small  stoop 
shouldered  man,  with  a  fringe  of  griz¬ 
zled  whiskers,  and  rings  of  gold  in  his 
ears.  He  waved  his  hand  to  father,  who 
said  to  me,  “That  is  Uncle  Jakey  Herbert.” 

I  came  to  know  him  well  in  later  years. 

SLOWLY  the  miles  passed,  and  then 
we  came  to  the  second  house  on  the 
beach,  “Captain  Bill”  Chadwick’s.  As 
we  passed  some  distance  to  the  east,  Uncle 
William  remarked,  “There  must  be  some 
shooting,  Henry,  for  I  see  a  nice  bunch  of 
birds  hanging  under  the  north  porch.”  In 
a  few  minutes  we  came  out  between  two 
lofty  sand  hills  directly  on  the  beach. 
Here  I  had  my  first  full  view  of  the  ocean. 
What  pen  can  describe  the  emotions  that 
passed,  through  my  boyish  mind,  as  my 
eyes  beheld  that  vast  expanse  of  rolling, 
troubled  waters,  that  mysterious  sea  of 
which  I  had  read  and  dreamed  so  much ! 

A  feeling  of  awe  passed  over  me,  and  my 
heart  seemed  to  rise  in  my  throat.  From 
where  we  struck  the  beach,  extending 
south  for  many  miles,  at  some  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  had  been  a  “bight”  or  indenture  in 


the  shore  line,  and  the  desolate  sand  dunes 
formed  a  gentle  curve  or  bow.  Some  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature,  or  change  of  current 
had  caused  the  sea  to  recede,  till  at  this 
time  the  surf  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  sand  hills  proper.  This 
wide  waste  of  sand  was  bare  of  vegetation 
excepting  here  and  there  a  wisp  of  beach 
grass,  and  at  storm  tides  the  waves  came 
across  the  flats  to  dash  against  the  ancient 
sand  hills.  (As  time  passed,  the  action  of 
wind  and  tide  filled  in  this  great  expanse, 
until  at  this  writing  in  1917  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  bayberry  brush  covers  the  whole 
area,  and  new  dunes  are  forming  beside 
the  surf).  As  we  passed  on  our  way,  we 
saw  from  time  to  time  grim  evidences  of 
ocean  tragedies— here  a  weather  beaten 
stick  of  timber  protruding  from  a  mound 
of  sand,  there  a  section  of  some  vessel’s 
bow,  again  a  keel  with  knees  still  attached, 
looking  like  the  backbone  and  ribs  of  some 


stranded  leviathan.  In  five  miles  of  beach 
I  counted  twenty-eight  wrecks,  or  portions 
of  wrecks,  grisly  reminders  of  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  At  last  just  at  sunset,  we 
turned  from  the  beach  toward  the  bay 
again,  and  as  we  passed  through  the  hills, 
father  pointed  his  whip  and  said,  “Neil, 
there  is  Ortleys,  the  end  of  our  journey.” 
I  saw  before  me  a  weather  beaten  house 
of  moderate  proportions,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  large  willow  trees,  and  two  large 
silver  maples  at  the  southwest  corner,  with 
a  small  group  of  outbuildings,  and  a  small 
barn  a  few  paces  to  the  south.  A  column 
of  smoke  was  rising  from  the  north  chim¬ 
ney,  and  altogether,  from  a  distance,  it  had 
a  comfortable  look.  Little  did  I  think  that 
this  place  was  to  become  for  me  a  “Mecca,” 
and  that  I  would  make  annual  pilgrimages 
to  burn  incense  at  this  homely  shrine  for 
over  half  a  century. 

As  father  stopped  the  team  before  the 
house,  a  door  opened  and  a  heartv  voice 
cried.  “Hello,  Henry,”  “Hello,  William,” 


“I  seen  ye  cornin’,  so  I  started  a  fire ;  who’s 
this  you  got  with  ye?”  “Why,  this  is  my 
boy  Neil.  Neil,  this  is  Michael  Ortley,”  and 
I  shook  hands  with  a  man,  who  there  be¬ 
came  my  friend  for  many  a  long  year. 
Michael  Ortley,  or  “Mike”  Ortley,  as  every 
one  called  him,  was  quite  a  character,  a 
short  legged,  stocky  man,  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  not  much  over  five  feet  tall, 
with  a  fringe  of  brown  whiskers  and  curly 
brown  hair,  and  a  pair  of  honest,  shrewd, 
gray  eyes,  that  looked  you  fairly  in  the 
face  from  under  a  heavy  thatch  of  eye¬ 
brows.  Mike  always  smoked  a  pipe  ex¬ 
cept  when  eating  or  sleeping,  and  never 
under  any  circumstances  did  today  what  he 
could  put  off  until  tomorrow. 

As  Mike  and  I  followed  the  wagon  to¬ 
ward  the  barn,  the  air  was  filled  with  loud 
“honkings,”  and  I  cried,  “Mr.  Ortley,  look 
at  the  geese.”  From  toward  the  landing 
came  waddling  a  flock  of  perhaps  forty 
wild  geese.  “Yep,”  said  Mike,  “them’s 
Mammy’s;  we  ketched  a  few  wing 
tipped  ones,  and  raised  all  them  from 
’em.  They’re  tame  now.” 

THE  tired  horses  were  unhitched, 
well  rubbed  down  and  bedded  and 
we  returned  to  the  house,  where 
Mike  ushered  us  in  to  a  large  room, 
with  no  furniture  excepting  a  few 
wooden  chairs  and  a  pine  table.  The 
floor  was  bare  and  in  the  northern  wall 
of  the  room  was  an  enormous  fireplace, 
piled  high  with  blazing  wreck  timber, 
whose  genial  glow  was  appreciated  after 
our  long  ride  down  the  beach. 

Presently  we  sat  down  to  supper,  and 
I  was  introduced  to  “Mammy”  Ortley, 
then  a  bent  and  withered  woman  of 
some  seventy  years,  and  “Liddy,”  her 
lame  daughter,  and  “Jacob,”  her  other 
son  at  home.  Jacob  Ortley  was  a  timid, 
retiring  man,  who  was  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  knowledge,  and  read  with  eagerness 
all  books  that  came  his  way.  In  later 
years,  I  was  able  in  a  small  way  to  aid 
him  in  his  efforts.  After  supper  we 
gathered  in  a  half  circle  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  presently  a  tall  stoop  shoul¬ 
dered  man,  with  a  long  brown  beard, 
came  in,  accompanied  by  two  lads  about 
my  own  age.  This  was  Bill  Miller  and 
his  boys,  Charlie  and  Ed.  Miller  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Ortley,  and  with  his 
wife  and  numerous  family,  occupied  the 
south  end  of  the  house.  Lie  afterward  be¬ 
came  captain  of  Toms  River  Life  Saving 
Station,  which  position  he  retained  until 
he  was  retired  on  pension.  Miller  was  at 
this  time  a  market  shooter,  and  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  best  shot  on  Barnegat  Bay. 
His  boys  and  I  became  great  friends,  and 
shot  together  for  many  years.  In  later 
years  Captain  Bill  would  often  say  he  could 
tell  on  what  point  Neil  was  shooting,  be¬ 
cause  he  always  shot  his  second  barrel 
first,”  referring  to  my  well  known  quick¬ 
ness  with  my  second  barrel. 

That  glorious  fire  of  wreck  timber,  I  can 
see  it  yet.  In  olden  times,  ships  were 
joined  together  with  copper  bolts,  and  when 
the  fire  would  strike  a  place  where  a  bolt 
had  been,  the  flames  would  burn  in  gor¬ 
geous  changing  colors',  green,  blue,  yellow, 
brown,  etc.  I  never  tired  of  watching 
their  wonderful  iridescent  tints. 

I  had  noticed  an  old  battered  “fiddle” 
(continued  on  page  626) 
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MOOSE  HUNTING  IN  CANADA-PART  TWO 

HUNTING  LEADS  MAN  INTO  BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY,  AND  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  IN  CAMP 
INDUCES  CONTEMPLATION  OF  NATURE  AND  TENDS  TO  WHOLESOME  THOUGHTS 


By  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN 


til  ; ,  < 


I  presume,  to  all  the  faculties  being  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  single  sense,  that  one  seems  to 
hear  distant  voices,  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
all  kinds  of  strange  and  impossible  noises. 
A  man  becomes  so  nervously  alive  to  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  almost  awful 
silence  of  a  still  night  in  the  woods,  that 
the  faintest  sound— the  cracking  of  a  mi¬ 
nute  twig,  or  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  even  at  a 
great  distance — will  make  him  almost  jump 


I  KNOW  of  nothing  more  enchanting 
than  calm  and  silent  autumnal  sunset  in 
the  woods,  unless  it  be  the  sunrise, 
which,  to  my  mind  is  more  lovely  still. 
Sunset  is  beautiful,  but  sad;  sunrise  is 
equally  beautiful,  and  full  of  life,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  hope.  I  love  to  watch  the  stars 
begin  to  fade,  to  see  the  first  faint  white 
light  clear  up  the  darkness  of  the  eastern 
sky,  and  gradually  deepen  into  the  glorious 
coloring  that 
heralds  the  ap¬ 
proaching  sun. 

I  hope  to  see 
Nature  awake 
shuddering,  as 
she  always 
d  o  e  s,  '  a  n  d 
arouse  herself 
into  active, 
busy  life,  to 
note  the  in¬ 
sects,  birds,  and 
beasts  shake 
off  slumber  and 
set  about  their 
daily  tasks. 

Still,  the  sun¬ 
set  is  inex¬ 
pressibly  love¬ 
ly,  and  I  do 
not  envy  the 
condition  and 
frame  of  mind 
of  a  man  who 
cannot  be  as 
nearly  happy  as 
man  can  be, 
when  he  is  ly¬ 
ing  comfortably 
on  a  luxurious 
and  soft  couch, 
gazing  in  per¬ 
fect  peace  on 
the  glorious 
scene  around 
him  rejoicing  all  his  senses,  and  saturat¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  wonderful  beauties 
of  a  northern  sunset. 

So  I  sat  quietly,  while  the  Indian  guide 
called  from  the  tree-top.  Not  a  sound 
answered  to  the  three  or  four  long- 
drawn-out  notes  with  which  he  hoped  to 
lure  the  bull.  After  a  long  interval  he 
called  again,  but  the  same  perfect,  utter  si¬ 
lence  reigned  in  the  woods,  a  silence  broken 
only  by  the  melancholy  hooting  of  an  owl, 
or  the  imaginary  noises  that  filled  my  head. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  small  noises  be¬ 
come  magnified  when  the  ear  is  kept  at  a 
great  tension  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
how  the  head  becomes  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  fictitious  sounds;  and  it  is  very  ^remark¬ 
able  also  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
distinguish  between  a  loud  noise  uttered  at 
a  distance  and  a  scarcely  audible  sound 
close  by.  After  listening  very  intently 
amidst  the  profound  silence  of  a  quiet  night 
in  the  forest  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  head 
becomes  so  surcharged  with  blood,  owing, 


out  of  his  skin.  He  is  also  apt  to  make 
the  most  ludicrous  mistakes.  Toward 
morning,  about  day-break,  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  mistaken  the  first  faint  buzz  of  some 
minute  fly,  within  a  foot  or  so  of  my  ear, 
for  the  call  of  my  moose. 

ABOUT  ten  o’clock,  the  Indian  gave  it 
up  in  despair  and  came  down  the 
tree;  we  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our 
rugs,  pulled  the  hoods  of  our  blanket  coats 
over  our  heads,  and  went  to  sleep.  I 
awoke  literally  shaking  with  cold.  It 
was  still  the  dead  of  night,  and  stars  were 
shining  with  intense  brilliancy, .  to  my 
great  disappointment,  for  I  was  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  first  streaks  of  dawn.  It 
was  freezing  very  hard,  far  too  hard  for 
me  to  think  of  going  to  sleep  again.  So 
I  roused  the  Indian,  and  suggested  that 
he  should  try  another  call. 

Accordingly,  we  stole  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  little  point  of  wood  in  which  we  had 
ensconced  ourselves,  and  in  a  few  minutes 


the  forest  was  re-echoing  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  moose.  Not  an  answer,  not 
a  sound — utter  silence,  as  if  all  the  world 
were  dead,  broken  suddenly  and  horribly 
by  a  yell  that  made  the  blood  curdle  in 
one’s  veins.  It  was  the  long,  quavering, 
human,  but  unearthly  scream  of  a  loon  on 
the  distant  lake  After  what  seemed  to  be 
many  hours,  but  what  was  in  reality  but  a 
short  time,  the  first  indications  of  dawn  re¬ 
vealed  the  m- 
selves  in  the 
rising  of  the 
morning  star, 
and  the  slight¬ 
est  possible 
paling  of  the 
eastern  sky. 
The  cold  grew 
almost  unbear¬ 
able.  That  cu¬ 
rious  shiver 
that  runs 
through  nature 
— the  first  icy 
current  of  air 
that  precedes 
the  d  ay- 
chilled  us  to 
the  bones.  I 
rolled  myself 
up  in  my  blan¬ 
ket  and  lighted 
a  pipe,  trying 
to  retain  what 
little  caloric  re¬ 
mained  in  my 
body,  while  the 
Indian  again 
ascended  the 
tree. 

By  the  time 
he  had  called 
twice  it  was 
gray  dawn  . 
Birds  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  move  about  and  busy  squir¬ 
rels  to  look  out  for  their  breakfast 
of  pine-buds.  I  sat  listening  intently, 
and  watching  the  blank,  emotionless  face 
of  the  Indian  as  he  gazed  around  him, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  his  countenance 
blaze  up  with  vivid  excitement.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his  head,  his 
muscles  twitched,  his  face  glowed,  he 
seemed  transformed  in  a  moment  into  a 
different  being.  At  the  same  time  he  be¬ 
gan,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  but  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution,  to  descend  to  the  ground. 
He  motioned  to  me  not  to  make  any  noise, 
and  whispered  that  a  moose  was  coming 
across  the  barren  and  must  be  close  by. 
Grasping  my  rifle,  we  crawled  carefully, 
through  the  grass,  crisp  and  noisy  with 
frost,  down  to  the  edge  of  our  island  of 
woods,  and  there,  after  peering  cautiously 
around  some  stunted  juniper  bushes,  I  saw 
standing,  about  sixty  yards  off,  a  bull 
moose.  He  looked  gigantic  in  the  thin 
morning  mist  which  was  beginning  to  drift 
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up  from  his  nostrils,  and  his  whole  aspect, 
looming  in  the  fog,  was  vast  -and  almost 
terrific.  He  stood  there  perfectly  motion¬ 
less,  staring  at  the  spot  from  which  he  had 
heard  the  cry  of  the  supposed  cow,  irreso¬ 
lute  whether  to  come  on  or  not.  The  In¬ 
dian  was  anxious  to  bring  him  a  little 
closer,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk 
of  scaring  him ;  and  so,  taking  aim  as  fair¬ 
ly  as  I  could,  considering  I  was  shaking  all 
over  with  cold.  I  fired  and  struck  him  be¬ 
hind  the  shoulder.  He  plunged  forward  on 
his  knees,  jumped  up,  rushed  forward  about 
two  hundred  yards,  and  then  fell  dead  at 
the  edge  of  the  heavy  timber  on  the  far 
side  of  the  barren  he  once  roamed. 

WE  went  to  work  then  and  there  to 
skin  and  clean  him,  an  operation 
which  probably  took  us  an  hour  or 
more,  and  having  rested  ourselves  a  few 
minutes,  we  started  off  to  take  a  little 
cruise  around  the  edge  of  the  barren  and 
see  if  there  were  any  caribou  on  it.  I 
should  explain  that  “erasing”  is,  in  the 
provinces,  performed  on  land  as  well  as  at 
sea.  A  man  says  he  has  spent  all  sum¬ 
mer  “cruising”  the  woods  in  search  of  pine 
and  timber,  and  if  your  Indian  wants  you  to 
go  out  for  a  walk,  he  will  say,  “Let  us  take  a 
cruise  around  somewhere.”  Accordingly, 
we  trudged  off  over  the  soft  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bog,  and  taking,  advantage  of 
some  stunted  bushes,  crossed  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  so  as  to  be  well  down  wind  in 
case  any  animal  should  be  on  it.  The  In¬ 
dian  then  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
pine-tree  he  could  find,  taking  my  glasses 
with  him,  and  had  a  good  look  over  the 
barren.  There  was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen. 
We  then  passed  through  a  small  strip  of 
wood,  and  came  out  upon  another  plain, 
and  there,  on  ascending  a  tree  to  look 
round,  the  Indian  espied  two  caribou  feed¬ 
ing  toward  the  timber.  We  had  to  wait 
some  little  time  till  they  got  behind  an 
island  of  trees,  and  then  running  as  fast 
as  the  soft  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit,  we  contrived  to  get  close  up  to 
them  just  as  they  entered  the  thick  woods, 
and,  after  an  exciting  stalk  of  about  half 
an  hour,  I  managed  to  kill  both. 

Having  performed  the  obsequies  of  the 
chase  upon  the  two  caribou,  we  returned  to 
our  calling-place.  By  this  time  it  was  about 
noon ;  the  sun  was  blazing  dow-n  with  al¬ 
most  tropical  heat.  We  had  been  awake 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  had  done 
a  hard  morning’s  work,  and  felt  a  decided 
need  for  refreshment.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  had  lighted  a  little  fire,  put  the  kettle 
on  to  boil,  and  set  the  moose  kidneys,  im¬ 
paled  on  sharp  sticks,  to  roast  by  the  fire; 
and  with  fresh  kidneys,  good  strong  tea, 
plenty  of  sugar  and  salt,  and  some  hard 
biscuit,  I  made  one  of  those  sumptuous 
breakfasts  that  fall  only  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  who  has  worked  hard  in  the  open. 

Breakfast  over,  I  told  the  Indian  to  go 
down  to  camp  and  bring  up  the  other  men 
to  assist  in  cutting  up  and  smoking  the 
meat.  As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  I  laid 
myself  out  for  a  rest.  I  shifted  my  bed — 
that  is  to  say,  my  heap  of  dried  bracken 
and  pine  tops — under  the  shadow  of  a  pine, 
spread  my  blanket  out,  and  lay  down  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  in  the  most  con¬ 
tented  frame  of  mind  that  a  man  can  ever 
hope  to  enjoy  in  this  uneasy  and  trouble¬ 
some  world.  I  had  suffered  frorp  cold  and 


from  hunger.  I  was  now  warm  and  well 
fed.  I  was  tired  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
and  a  long  night’s  vigil,  and  was  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  of  enjoying  that  greatness  of  all 
luxuries — sweet  repose  after  severe  exer¬ 
cise.  The  day  was  so  warm  that  the  shade 
of  the  trees  fell  cool  and  grateful,  and  I 
lay  flat  on  my  back,  smoking  my  pipe,  and 
gazing  up  through  the  branches  into  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  sky,  with  occasionally  a  little 
white  cloud  like  a  bit  of  swan’s-down  float¬ 
ing  across  it,  and  felt,  as  I  had  often  felt 
before,  that  no  luxury  of  civilization  can  at 
all  compare  with  the  comfort  a  man  can 
obtain  in  the  widnerness.  I  lay  smoking 
till  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  slept  sound¬ 
ly  until  the  men,  coming  up  from  camp, 
awoke  me  from  my  delightful  slumbers. 

Such  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  a  good 
day’s  sport.  It  was  not  a  very  excit¬ 
ing  day,  and  I  have  alluded  to  it  chiefly 
because  the  incidents  are  fresh  in  my  mind. 
The  great  interest  of  moose-calling  comes 
in  when  a  bull  answers  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  come  up  boldly,  and  you 
and  the  bull  spend  the  whole  night  trying 
to  outwit  each  other.  Sometimes  when  you 


think  you  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  him, 
a  little  air  of  wind  will  spring  up,  he  will 
get  scent  of  you,  and  be  off  in  a  second. 
Sometimes  the  bull  will  answer  at  intervals 
for  several  hours,  will  come  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  open  ground,  and  there  stop  and 
cease  speaking.  You  wait,  anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  for  him  all  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
when  you  examine  the  ground,  you  find 
that  some  thing  had  scared  him,  and  that 
he  had  silently  made  off,  so  silently  that  his 
departure  was  unnoticed.  It  is  marvelous 
how  so  great  and  heavy  a  creature  can 
move  through  the  woods  without  making 
the  smallest  sound ;  but  he  can  do  so,  and 
does  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  hunter. 

Sometimes  another  bull  appears  upon  the 
scene,  and  a  frightful  battle  ensues  or  a 
cow  will  commence  calling,  and  rob  you  of 
your,  prey,  or  you  may  get  an  answer  or 
two  in  the  evening,  and  then  hear  nothing 
for  several  hours,  and  go  to  sleep  and 
awake  in  the  morning  to  find  that  the  bull 
had  walked  calmly  up  to  within  ten  vards 
of  you.  Very  frequently  you  may  leave 


camp  on  a  perfectly  clear  fine  afternoon, 
when  suddenly  a  change  will  come  on,  and 
you  may  have  to  pass  a  long  dreary  night 
on  some  bare  and  naked  spot  of  ground, 
exposed  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm. 
One  such  night  I  well  remember  last  fall. 
It  rained  and  thundered  and  blew  the  whole 
time,  from  about  eight  o’clock  until  day¬ 
light  at  last  gave  us  a  chance  of  dragging 
our  chilled  and  benumbed  bodies  back  to 
camp.  Fortunately,  such  exposure,  though 
unpleasant,  never  does  anyone  any  harm, 
in  the  wilderness. 

Occasionally,  a  moose  will  answer,  but 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  come  up,  and 
in  the  morning,  if  there  is  a  little  wind, 
you  can  resort  to  the  only  other  legitimate 
way  of  hunting  the  moose,  namely,  “creep¬ 
ing”  or  “still  hunting,”  which  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  equivalent  to  deer-stalking,  as 
practised  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  moose  may  also  be  run  down  in  the 
winter  on  snowshoes.  This  may  be  called 
partly  a  legitimate  and  partly  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  mode  of  killing  the  animal.  -If  the 
snow  is  not  very  deep,  the  moose  can  travel, 
and  to  come  up  with  him  requires  immense 


endurance  on  the  part  of  a  man,  but  no 
skill  except  that  involved  in  the  art  of  run¬ 
ning  on  snow-shoes.  You  simply  start  the 
animal  and  follow  after  him  for  a  day,  or 
sometimes  two  or  three  days,  when  you 
come  up  with  him  and  walk  as  close  as  you 
like  and  shoot  him  with  deliberate  calm. 

SUCH  is  a  brief  outline  of  some 
Canadian  sports.  Life  in  the  woods 
need  not  be  devoted  entirely  to 
to  hunting,  but  can  be  varied  to  a  great 
extent  by  fishing  and  trapping.  It 
would  be  hard,  I  think,  for  a  man  to 
spend  a  holiday  more  pleasantly  and  bene¬ 
ficially  than  in  the  Canadian  woods.  Hunt¬ 
ing  leads  him  into  beautiful  scenery:  his 
method  of  life  induces  a  due  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Nature  and  tends  to  wholesome 
thougths.  He  may  not  have  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improving  his  mind  with  litera¬ 
ture,  but  he  can  read  out  of  the  great  book 
of  Nature  and  find  “books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.” 
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BLUEFISH — THE  BRIGANDS  OF  THE  SEA 

NOTHING  SMALLER  THAN  HIMSELF  IS  SAFE  FROM  HIS  MURDEROUS  JAWS,  AND  MANY 
FISHERMEN  TESTIFY  HE  CAN  HOLD  HIS  OWN  AGAINST  ALL  ENEMIES,  INCLUDING  MAN 


By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


THE  natural  history  of  the  Bluefish  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
any  of  the  ocean  tribes.  So  diversi¬ 
fied  are  its  movements,  and  so  important 
its  relations  to  all  the  fishes  which  have  a 
range  in  common  with  it,  as  well  as  its 
economic  importance  to  man,  as  to  make  it 
a  character  unique  and  distinct. 

And  yet  while  we  have  records  of  its 
presence  on  our  coast  as  early  as  1672  and 
it  has  been  in  our  waters  in  more  or  less 
abundance  since  that  time,  many  of  its 
habits  remain  a  profound  mystery  to  us 
and  seem  past  finding  out. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  its  time  and 
place  of  spawning  have  never  been  clear¬ 
ly  established.  While  claims  have  been  set 
up  and  much  written  and  oral  argument 
spent  over  the  matter,  later  the  very  claim 
which  appeared  to  hold  the  best  would  be 
disproved,  and  so  the  matter  is  still  one 
of  doubt.  That  it  must  be  at  sea,  and 
somewhere  off  the  middle  Atlantic  States, 
would  seem  reasonable  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  fact  that  in  July  or  early  in 
August  the  young  fish  of  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length  appear  simultaneous¬ 
ly  in  the  inlets  of  all  the  bays  and  rivers 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  Delaware  Capes. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  fry  is  hatched 
at  sea,  and  that  nature’s  promptings  send 
them  shoreward  to  the  sheltered  waters 
away  from  the  larger  fish  as  well  as  to 
more  easily  obtain  food. 

It  is  also  susceptible  of  strong  argument  ' 
from  the  fact  of  their  appearing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  coast  in  several  degrees 
of  latitude  that  their  first  movements  are 
from  the  eastward,  and  not  parallel  to  the 
coast  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
observed  earlier  at  one  point  than  another. 

Another  fact  which  would  indicate  this 
to  be  true  is  the  fact  that  the  mature  fish 
in  the  early  runs  taken  from  near  the  coast 
rarely  or  never  contain  spawn,  while  those 
taken  far  at  sea  are  often  ripe  with  it. 

It  is  almost  a  world  wide  wanderer  and 
apparently  has  no  limit  save  in  Arctic 
waters.  It  is  met  with  in  nearly  all  the 
temperate  and  semi-tropical  waters,  and 
where  met  with  it  usually  is  quite  abund¬ 
ant.  Australia,  Cape  Horn,  and  Madagas¬ 
car  receive  visits  from  it  and  in  the  water 
of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  most  abundant, 
but  seldom  reaches  the  waters  of  western 
Europe.  While  it  is  much  in  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  still  it  does  not 
make  its  presence  known  near  the  coast. 

On  a  visit  to  these  waters  the  writer 
went  particularly  into  this  question  with 
those  who  should  know  both  among  the 
market  men  and  the  sporting  fraternity, 


and  was  informed  the  above  was  true. 
G'ne  particularly  intelligent  angler  in¬ 
formed  me  that  it  was  indeed  a  rare  oc¬ 
currence  to  have  one  strike  the  hook ; 
while  he  had  taken  a  few,  it  was  some¬ 
times  years  between  catches.  This  partic¬ 
ularly  pertains  to  the  western  waters  of 
the  Gulf.  Another  peculiar  fact  is  that 
they  are,  according  to  close  observers, 
never  seen  in  Bermudan  waters.  This 
seems  most  strange;  as  it  would  appear  to 
be  directly  in  the  line  of  their  wander¬ 
ings,  but  owing  to  food  conditions  doubt¬ 


less,  or  some  other  instinct  with  which  all 
the  fauna  of  creation  is  endowed,  they 
make  their  own  choice. 

At  this  point  I  ask  a  moment  for  di¬ 
gression.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  this 
two  authorities  who  claim  that  the  Blue¬ 
fish  is  never  taken  off  the  coast  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  This  is  most  ridiculous ;  and  dis¬ 
closes  how  prone  human  nature  is  to  ques¬ 
tion  any  subject  with  which  it  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar,  or  rather  to  hold  forth  that  what 
has  been  an  individual  experience  must  be 
the  experience  of  all.  While  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  gentlemen  as 
to  what  they  may  have  not  seen,  still  it  is 
a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge  that 
at  times  these  fish  do  fairly  swarm  in 
Florida  waters,  that  such  statements  are 
most  misleading  and  should  be  used  with 
caution.  I  have  taken  them  in  abundance 
along  the  Ormond  coast  and  seen  them 
so  plentiful  that  the  waters  were  seeming¬ 
ly  alive  with  them,  and  at  Fort  Pierce  a 
large  fishery  is  maintained  devoted  largely 


to  the  taking  of  these  fish.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  large  specimens  are  rare 
at  this  point,  never  meeting  with  the 
really  big  fellows,  still  the  fish  of  from 
three  to  five  pounds  are  most  abundant. 

That  the  Bluefish  is  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  against  all  enemies  in¬ 
cluding  man  would  seem  evident.  While 
it  is  true  that  there  are  seasons  when 
they  are  not  so  plentiful  at  a  given 
point  as  at  other  times,  yet  they  usually 
return,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  dimi¬ 
nution  to  their  numbers.  Indeed  there 
are  localities  along  our  own  coast  from 
which  they  have  entirely  disappeared  for 
several  seasons  in  succession,  yet  were 
found  to  be  plentiful  in  other  places. 

The  Bluefish  is  regarded  as  mature  at 
five  pounds  from  which  weight  they  range 
to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  Occasionally 
specimens  of  twenty  pounds  are  met  with, 
one  of  nineteen  pounds  having  been  taken 
off  the  beach  at  Manasquan  during  the 
season  of  1916  with  rod  and  reel. 

Someone  has  facetiously  remarked  that 
“human  nature  is  a  queer  Dick”  and  as 
if  to  make  good  that  assertion  I  quote  the 
following  from  a  letter  in  which  the 
writer  says  he  has  met  with  bluefish  far 
out  at  sea  which  would  average  forty 
pounds  each.  This  is  not  reassuring,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  states  that  thirty  of  them 
would  fill  a  barrel.  He  either  overesti¬ 
mated  the  weight  of  his  fish  or  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  his  barrel. 

Of  the  voracity  of  the  Bluefish  there  is 
no  parallel  among  our  coast  fishes.  He 
is  a  veritable  “chopping  machine”  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  nothing  smaller 
than  himself  is  safe  from  his  jaws. 

TO  an  observer  who  is  not  swayed 
by  pity,  a  full  view  of  a  school 
of  these  corsairs  of  the  sea 
when  they  strike  a  school  of  Menha¬ 
den  is  an  interesting  sight  and  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Frequently  they 
strike  on  the  outer  edge  like  well  drilled 
soldiers  and  soon  have  the  helpless  victims 
swimming  in  a  circle,  when  with  snapping 
jaws,  they  cut  to  pieces  as  if  by  machin¬ 
ery  the  majority  of  the  school;  and  even 
when  gorged  with  food  they  seem  to  wan¬ 
tonly  cut  and  destroy  any  small  fish  which 
comes  in  their  way.  I  have  witnessed  this 
carnage  until  it  was  sickening,  as  the  water 
would  soon  take  on  the  appearance  of 
bloody  froth  as  it  was  churned  by  the 
lashing  of  their  tails.  No  one  who  has 
not  actually  witnessed  the  sight  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  rapacity  of  the  attack.  Be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  “pound  nets”  along 
the  coast  it  was  a  frequent  sight  to  see 
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windrows  of  Menhaden  lying  on  the  beach 
where  they  had  been  driven  by  the  vicious 
onslaught  of  the  Bluefish. 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  of 
the  enormous  slaughter  daily  of 
other  fish  by  these  brigands ;  while 
it  must  always  remain  largely  conjecture, 
could  the  exact  facts  be  known  it  would  be 
appalling.  Careful  observers  claim  that 
each  Bluefish  will  consume  more  than  its 
own  .weight  in  fish  each  day.  Compute  the 
hordes  that  are  in  our  waters  and  then 
multiply  by  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
average  number  of  days  they  are  with  us, 
and  the  destruction  to  fish  life  may  be  ap¬ 
proximated.  As  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  rapacity  it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that 
they  do  not  permit  the  ordinary  processes 
of  digestion  to  complete  their  course ;  but 
having  extracted  from  their  fare  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  they  desire,  they  eject  from 
their  stomachs  the  bulk,  and  at  once  enter 
upon  another  crusade  of  slaughter.  This 
fact  is  so  well  attested  by  responsible  ob¬ 
servers  as  to  no  longer  admit  of  question. 

While  they  do  at  times  reach  well  into 
estuary  waters  when  in  pursuit  of  food, 
they  never  ascend  to  fresh  waters,  and  as 
a  rule  the  mature  fish  are  but  short  time 
visitors  away  from  the  open  sea. 

As  a  food  they  have  no  superior.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  them  that  when  eating 
Bluefish  the  flavor  of  all  fish  is  combined, 
as  they  are  such  indiscriminate  feeders ; 
and  truly,  once  tasted,  the  flavor  is  never 
forgotten,  as  there  is  no  other  just  the 
same.  They  always  command  a  good  price 
in  the  market  and  a  ready  sale. 

The  growth  of  the  Bluefish  is  most  re¬ 
markable  and  hardly  believable  by  one 
who  has  never  given  it  study.  They  ap¬ 
proach  our  shore  in  August  as  fry  of  the 
season’s  hatching  of  perhaps  two  ounces 
in  weight ;  they  pass  out  and  away  in 
October  of  from  a  quarter  to  one-half 
pound  in  weight.  A  few  years  since  dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  August  storm  one  of  our 
rivers  had  a  sand  bar  thrown  across  the 
mouth,  completely  closing  it  so  no  tide 
could  ebb  or  flow.  These  fingerling  Blue¬ 
fish  were  in  the  river  and  were  so  confined 
until  late  in  November  before  the  sand  bar 
was  cut  away,  thus  giving  them  egress  to 
the  sea.  Between  August  and  November 
these  same  fish  grew  from  small  fry  to 
fish  of  more  than  one  pound  in  weight, 
hundreds  of  them  being  taken.  This  may 
seem  a  strong  statement  but  is  a  well  con¬ 
firmed  fact.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commissioner’s  report,  the  fish  which  ar¬ 
rive  along  our  coast  from  southern  waters 
in  June  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  return 
in  October  weighing  six  to  eight  pounds. 
This  is  seemingly  due  to  the  tremendous 
amount  of  food  consumed  during  their 
summer  sojourn  with  us. 

To  the  angler  the  Bluefish  is  ever  an 
object  of  keen  chase,  as  nothing  of  scale 
and  fin  can  exceed  its  fighting  abilities.  Dr. 
Henshall  has  through  his  writings  made 
the  Black  Bass  famous  as  a  warrior,  and 
there  is  justice  in  every  word  he  has  ever 
written ;  but  the  claim  that  pound  for  pound 
the  Bass  is  superior  to  all  others  in  fight¬ 
ing  ability  will  be  challenged  by  thousands 
who  will  go  on  record  as  testifying  to  the 
superority  of  the  Bluefish.  My  personal 
experience  has  been  that  while  the  Black 
Bass  is  a  gloriously  game  fish,  it  has  no 
claim  to  being  the  equal  of  the  Bluefish 


in  point  of  pugnacity.  I  once  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  test  made  by  a  man  of  finished 
ability  in  Black  Bass  and  Mascallonge  fish¬ 
ing  who  was  skeptical  as  to  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  taking  the  Bluefish  on  fresh  water 
tackle.  He  was  fortunate  enough  on  the 
first  day  of  his  trial  to  locate  a  school  of 
fish  of  from  three  to  five  pounds  in  weight. 
The  first  strike  the  fish  unhooked.  The 
second  snapped  the  line,  tackle  lost — the 
third,  being  well  hooked,  smashed  his  steel 
bait  rod  before  he  could  get  command  of 
the  situation  then  parted  the  line  like  so 
much  pack  thread  and  was  gone.  In  won¬ 
der  the  man  who  had  conquered  the  hard 
fighting  Mascallonge  on  the  same  rod,  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation  and  in  conclusion  gave 
his  opinion  that  no  man  could  land  one  of 
five  pounds  weight  on  such  tackle. 

TWO  methods  are  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  angler  in  taking  the 
Bluefish ;  one  is  by  what  is  known  as 
chumming  for  them  in  the  estuaries  of 
rivers  and  bays  as  well  as  out  at  sea.  This 
consists  of  grinding  Menhaden  in  fine  bits 
and  casting  the  same  broadcast  on  the 
water  until  the  oily  particles  create  what 
is  termed  a  slick  on  the  water,  which  at¬ 
tracts  the  fish,  then  using  a  larger  portion 
on  the  hook  cast  away  from  the  boat  until 
taken  by  the  fish.  This  is  truly  good  sport 
and  well  worthy  any  one’s  endeavor. 
Trolling  the  squid  from  a  boat  while  in  mo¬ 
tion  is  frequently  employed,  which  often 
gives  good  results;  but  the  acme  of  sport 
is  to  be  had  by  using  the  rod  and  reel  same 
as  is  used  for  Striped  Bass.  The  hook, 
however,  should  be  an  S-o  Limerick  of  the 


THERE  is  no  question  these  days  but 
that  war  is  all  that  Sherman  briefly 
but  most  pointedly  described  it,  yet 
Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  man¬ 
aged  to  squeeze  in  a  few  days  bass  fishing 
and  incidentally  a  much  needed  rest  a  few 
weeks  ago.  For  many  years  Mr.  Lansing, 
who  hails  from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  that 
city,  a  rather  unique  organization  which 
gets  together  for  two  weeks  each  year  and 
spends  that  period  on  the  Galloup  Islands,  a 
dozen  miles  out  in  Lake  Ontario. 

The  club  numbers  about  a  dozen  of 
Watertown’s  best  known  men,  fellows  who 
enjoy  the  open  and  especially  when  that 
word  signifies  bass  fishing.  For  a  while 
this  summer  it  looked  as  though  Secretary 
Lansing  would  miss  the  club’s  outing  for 
the  first  time  in  many  a  year.  But  there 
came  a  momentary  let  up  in  the  world  tan¬ 
gle  and  without  unduly  advertising  the  fact, 
Mr.  Lansing  quietly  slipped  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  two  days  later  when  the  snap¬ 
shot  was  taken  on  the  pebbly  shore  of  the 
Galloups,  Mr.  Lansing  was  in  his  fishing 
togs  ready  for  the  first  strike. 

Just  because  a  wonderful  ending  is  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lansing  returned  with  the  limit  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  upholding  his  enviable 
reputation  as  an  angler,  even  though  the 
fishing  in  Lake  Ontario  has  been  the  poor¬ 
est  this  season  in  many  a  year. 

highest  quality  and  ringed,  and  instead  of 
the  gut  leader  a  section  of  piano  wire  is 
in  order  as  the  knife-like  jaws  of  the 
Bluefish  can  instantly  sever  the  gut. 

The  bait  should  be  pieces  of  Menhaden 
or  the  small  surf  Mullet.  In  using  the 
latter  the  hook  should  be  passed  in  at  the 
mouth,  then  out  at  the  gill  opening,  down 
the  length  of  the  fish,  then  passed  through 
the  body  about  one  inch  from  the  tail.  As 
the  Bluefish  almost  invariably  strikes  at 
the  tail  of  his  victim  this  arrangement 
gives  the  fisherman  a  very  strong  chance 
of  hooking  his  fish.  When  the  strike  is 
had,  it  is  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and 
in  the  concluding  struggle  no  play  can  or¬ 
dinarily  be  given  such  as  promotes  the 
great  pleasure  of  playing  the  Striped  Bass 
and  other  varieties.  A  continued  and  de¬ 
termined  action  with  the  reel  to  regain  line 
must  be  given,  and  a  vigorous  snubbing 
with  the  rod  to  thwart  the  antics  which 
this  fish  sets  up  as  soon  as  hooked,  which 
consists  of  continued  thrashing  and  pound- 
ing  together  with  the  most  grotesque  sum¬ 
mersaults  both  in  the  air  and  water.  There 
is  but  little  of  cunning  displayed  in  his  bat¬ 
tle  for  liberty,  as  he  depends  rather  on  his 
strength  to  accomplish  that  end. 

In  the  early  Autumn  months  when 
schools  break  close  in  shore  in  pursuit  of 
the  surf  Mullet,  resort  is  frequently  had 
to  the  polished  block-tin  squid,  casting  the 
same  from  the  rod.  This  is  most  exhil¬ 
arating  sport  and  it  requires  a  set  of  well 
trained  muscles  to  continue  it  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period.  Much  longer  casts  can  be 

(continued  on  page  630) 
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WITH  ROD  AND  GUN  ON  AN  OREGON  RIVER 

DOWN  THE  UMPQUA,  ONE  OF  OREGON’S  SWIFTEST  STREAMS,  WHERE  DEER,  DUCKS 
AND  GROUSE  ABOUND,  AND  MAMMOTH  SALMON  ARE  CAUGHT  ON  HOOK  AND  LINE 


LET  the  Umpqua  River,  Oregon,  stand 
for  the  Colorado ;  and  in  this  parallel 
of  adventurous  navigation,  let  the 
Pearson  Brothers,  of  Winchester  Oregon, 
take  the  place  of  the  Kolb  Brothers. 

The  Umpqua  from  Winchester  to  Scotts- 
burg,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  is  in  its 
rip-snorting  qualities,  a  little  brother — not 
such  a  very  little  brother,  either — to  the 
Colorado.  This  cataract-filled  segment, 
about  200  miles  in  its  tortuous  length,  is 
the  part  of  the  river  traversed  by  Steve  and 
Hugh  Pearson  in  two  rowboats  each  only 
fifteen  feet  long  and  lightly  constructed. 

The  descent  of  the  river  is  only  a  part 
of  the  experiences  of 
these  two  men.  They 
fished  with  hook  and 
line  near  Scottsburg 
for  48  days  and  dur¬ 
ing  those  seven  weeks 
of  commercial  an¬ 
gling  they  caught 
1,602  salmon,  which 
they  sold  for  only  a 
little  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Their  economic  ad¬ 
ventures  were  there¬ 
fore  quite  as  excit¬ 
ing  as  their  nautical 
adventures. 

Steve  Pearson’s  ac¬ 
count,  here  given,  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  their 
trip  down  one  of 
Oregon’s  swiftest 
streams — rapids,  port¬ 
ages,  ducks  falling 
all  around,  and  men 
disappearing  into  the  fog  on  the  disheveled 
current  of  a  river  hurrying  to  the  sea;  and 
it  tells  of  two  men  catching  79  salmon  in 
a  single  day  with  hook  and  line,  of  crisp 
November  mornings,  lines  frozen  in  the 
guides,  and  hands  too  cold  and  numb  to 
pull  in  the  mammoth  fish  that  struggled 
like  a  lassoed  calf.  Steve  Pearson’s  nar¬ 
rative  of  this  interesting  trip  follows: 

DURING  the  summer  my  brother  Hugh 
and  I  planned  to  go  down  the  Ump¬ 
qua  River  on  a  fishing  trip.  We  had 
often  been  told  about  the  great  salmon 
fishing  to  be  had  down  near  the  head  of 
tidewater  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  Hugh  and  I  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  trolling  for 
salmon  at  Winchester.  As  salmon  were 
higher  than  usual,  we  thought  we  could 
have  some  good  sport,  make  our  expenses 
and  probably  wages  by  going  on  a  trip  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

About  4  years  ago  we  made  the  trip 
from  Winchester  to  the  coast  in  a  row¬ 
boat.  We  decided  to  make  this  trip  in 
boats.  I  had  a  15-foot  boat  at  Winchester 
and  Hugh  had  a  boat  of  the  same  size  25 
miles  down  the  river.  As  my  boat  would 
not  hold  all  our  outfit,  we  took  a  quantity 
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of  our  supplies  by  auto  to  the  mouth  of 
Little  Canyon,  on  the  river,  and  left  it  at 
a  house  where  we  could  get  it  when  we 
came  by  with  the  boats. 

We  started  on  our  voyage  at  8  A.  M., 
on  the  fifth  of  October.  We  had  with  us 
two  Winchester  shotguns,  one  .22  caliber 
Winchester  rifle,  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
grub  enough  for  three  or  four  meals.  We 
took  these  guns  along,  as  we  expected  to 
have  some  great  sport  shooting  fish  ducks 
and  shags,  which  are  numerous  along  the 
river  and  which  feed  on  young  fish  and 
ought  to  be  killed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  to  travel — the  fog 


had  just  lifted  from  the  river  and  the  warm 
October  sun  was  shining.  Shortly  we  saw 
our  first  game — three  fish  ducks  sitting  on 
the  shore.  I  kept  the  boat  behind  some 
willow  bushes.  Hugh  was  to  do  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  He  took  his  12-gauge  Winchester, 
stood  up  so  as  to  do  more  effective  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  blazed  away  as  the  ducks  started 
up  the  river.  Only  one  duck  fell,  which 
dove  and  was  never  seen  again.  The  shoot¬ 
ing  was  simply  wretched,  as  the  shot  hit 
behind.  I  told  Hugh  what  I  thought  of 
such  shooting. 

We  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  Brown 
bridge.  Here  we  had  about  a  mile  of  stiff 
water,  with  some  bad  rapids  at  the  end  of 
it.  We  landed  and  took  a  look  at  the  rap¬ 
ids  and  decided  to  run  them.  We  got 
through  without  any  trouble.  A  quarter  of 
a  mile  below,  without  bothering  to  examine 
it,  we  took  another  rapid.  We  went  over 
all  right,  but  it  was  worse  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  As  the  river  was  low,  quite  a  bit 
of  water  came  over  the  boat,  making  it 
necessary  to  stop  and  bail  out. 

We  now  came  to  the  forks  of  the  river, 
where  the  South  Umpqua  joins  the  North. 
Here  we  had  about  three  miles  of  still 
water  and  I  killed  a  couple  of  ducks.  We 
came  to  some  shallow  rapids,  where  the 


river  is  wide  and  very  shallow  during  low* 
water.  We  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  dodg¬ 
ing  and  twisting  to  get  through,  as  there 
were  only  certain  channels  deep  enough  to 
float  a  boat.  We  next  came  to  the  Crow 
rapids.  I  never  liked  these  rapids,  as  they 
are  almost  a  sheer  fall  at  low  water  and 
very  rough.  The  waves  roll  so  high  that 
a  person  cannot  handle  the  oars  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage  while  going  through.  One  just  has 
to  start  the  boat  straight,  “let  ’er  go,” 
and  trust  to  luck. 

For  a  long  way  now  we  had  good  going. 
We  traveled  quietly  along,  flushing  ducks 
and  firing  at  them  whenever  they  came 

within  range.  We 
killed  a  large  number, 
but  we  also  missed 
several,  as  they  are 
hard  to  hit  from  a 
moving  and  rocking 
boat  in  swift  water. 

We  saw  we  were 
not  making  very  good 
time.  It  was  getting 
late  in  the  afternoon 
and  we  realized  it 
would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  Little  Can¬ 
yon,  where  we  had 
left  our  beds  and  pro¬ 
visions.  So  it  was  up 
to  us  to  sleep  out 
without  any  bedding 
the  first  night,  but 
that  didn’t  worry  us 
to  any  extent. 

At  the  mouth  of 
Bottle  Creek  the 
water  was  so  shallow  exur  boat  stuck  in 
the  gravel  and  we  had  a  hard  time  getting 
through.  We  arrived  at  Ed.  Mosier’s 
place  about  5  P.  M.  Hugh’s  boat  was 
here,  so  from  this  on  we  each  had  a  boat. 
Just  after  passing  the  mouth  of  Cougar 
creek  we  had  some  good  shooting.  Large 
numbers  of  ducks  and  shags  flew  up  the 
river  past  us  and  we  made  it  warm  for 
them,  both  turning  loose  on  them  with  our 
shotguns,  and  fish  ducks  and  shags  were 
falling  all  around  us. 

We  traveled  an  hour  after  dark,  but 
this  soon  became  too  risky  a  business, 
especially  running  the  rapids,  so  we  tied 
up  our  boats.  We  found  a  suitable  place, 
built  a  fire  and  prepared  to  spend  the 
night.  I  counted  our  game  and  found  we 
had  killed  27  fish  ducks,  2  bluebills,  3 
shags,  one  pheasant,  and  3  ruffed  grouse. 
We  sat  up  till  late  cooking  bluebill  and 
ruffed  grouse  on  sticks  over  the  fire.  The 
night  seemed  long;  it  was  cold;  and  we 
had  no  blankets.  We  lay  by  the  fire,  one 
side  roasting  while  the  other  froze.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  many  a  time  that 
night.  We  got  our  boats  and  started  al¬ 
most  before  we  could  see  to  travel,  for 
the  dangers  of  the  river  seemed  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  discomfort  of  camp. 
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IT  was  cold  and  foggy  that  morning.  A 
person  could  see  only  a  short  distance 
ahead.  It  was  a  dandy  morning  for  duck 
shooting,  as  they  could  not  see  us  very 
far.  My  first  chance  was  at  a  large 
bunch  of  hooded  mergansers,  small  fish 
ducks  we  call  them.  They  came  out  of 
the  fog  and  up  the  river  past  me  like  a 
streak  of  lightning.  They  fairly  whizzed, 
they  had  up  such  speed.  I  grabbed  my 
gun  and  fired  two  shots,  but  no  ducks  came 
down.  I  had  shot  behind.  Hugh  had  bet¬ 
ter  luck.  He  fired  one  shot  and  killed  two 
ducks.  He  said  he  was  making  up  for  the 
poor  shooting  he  did  the  day  before. 

We  soon  came  to  Timber  Island,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  was  a  big  rapid.  It 
sounded  big,  but  it  was  so  foggy  we  could 
not  see  much  of  it.  Hugh  was  ahead,  so 
he  started  over  and  soon  disappeared  in 
the  fog.  I  waited  till  I  thought  he  had 
time  to  get  out  of  my  way.  Then  I  started. 
It  was  much  rougher  than  I  expected.  I 
had  to  dodge  to  miss  the  rocks,  my  boat 
took  water  pretty  fast,  but  it  was  soon 
over.  I  found  Hugh  at  the  bank  bailing 
water  out  of  his  boat. 

About  9  A.  M.  we  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  Little  Canyon,  where  we  loaded  our 
bedding,  fishing  tackle  and  provisions,  and 
started  on.  The  river  was  very  shallow 
here.  There  were  several  small  islands  with 
shallow  channels  between,  making  it  hard 
to  tell  which  one  to  take.  Hugh  started 
down  a  channel  near  the  middle  of  the 
river  and  I  took  one  near  shore.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  deep  enough  to  take  a  boat, 
but  I  was  soon  disappointed,  for  the  chan¬ 
nel  forked  in  several  places.  The  water 
was  swift,  making  it  hard  to  turn  back,  so 
I  went  ahead.  I  had  to  wade  and  drag  my 
boat,  which  was  no  easy  job.  After  a  half 
hour’s  hard  work  I  got  back  into  the  main 
river  again.  At  noon  we  stopped  on  an 
island  and  cooked  our  dinner — our  first 
square  meal.  We  were  about  starved. 

We  passed  Kellogg  about  5  P.  M.  Dark¬ 
ness  came  on  before 
we  reached  the  place 
where  we  intended  to 
camp  for  the  night. 

But  we  kept  going 
and  after  traveling 
about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  we  came  to  the 
place,  landed  on  a 
gravel  bar,  unloaded 
our  boats,  built  a  fire 
out  of  drift  wood  and 
soon  had  supper 
ready.  We  went  to 
bed  early.  Making 
beds  on  this  trip  was 
an  easy  job,  as  we 
had  folding  cots. 

While  setting  up 
my  cot  on  the  gravel 
I  saw  something 
splashing  in  the  water 
just  below  me.  It 
was  a  bright  moon¬ 
light  night.  I  took  a 
shotgun  and  went  stumbling  as  quietly  as 
I  could  over  the  gravel  towards  it.  It  was 
a  large  otter.  He  came  up  the  river  within 
a  few  yards  of  our  fire.  I  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  shoot  it,  as  its  -fur  was  not  good 
at  that  time  of  year. 

The  sun  rose  before  we  did  the  next 
morning.  There  were  lots  of  otter  and 


mink  signs  along  the  river.  I  think  this 
would  be  a  good  place  to  hunt  and  trap, 
as  but  few  people  lived  along  the  river. 
On  one  side  was  some  fine  looking  deer 
country,  and  many  deer  tracks.  We  heard 
a  shot  a  mile  or  so  down  the  river.  It 


sounded  like  a  cannon,  it  made  such  a  roar. 

We  came  to  some  bad  rapids.  From  the 
shore  we  could  see  no  possible  way  of  get¬ 
ting  a  boat  through  without  hitting  the 
rocks,  so  we  led  our  boats  down  along 
the  bank.  It  was  rocky  and  so  rough  that 
our  boats  were  almost  filled  before  we  got 
them  past  the  falls. 

TWO  fellows  were  coming  up  the  river 
bank  with  guns.  They  caught  sight 
of  us,  took  to  the  brush  and  we  never 
saw  them  again.  Across  the  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  little  creek,  another  fellow 
was  sitting  on  a  rock  with  a  gun  in  his 
hands.  We  decided  to  have  a  talk  with 
the  fellow  on  the  other  side,  if  we  could 
reach  him.  We  rowed  over  and  found 
him  bolder  than  the  other  two,  for  he  did 
not  run.  He  had  an  old-style  10-gauge 
Winchester  shotgun.  I  concluded  he  was 


the  one  who  had  fired  the  shot  we  had 
heard.  By  his  shooting  only  once,  I  sur¬ 
mised  that  he  had  killed  a  deer.  I  was 
rather  curious  to  know  about  it,  so  we 
talked  about  hunting  deer,  and  I  asked  if 
there  weren’t  lots  of  them  around  and  if 
this  wasn’t  a  good  place  to  run  them  in 
the  river  with  dogs.  We  talked  a  long 


time,  thinking  perhaps  his  dogs  would  run 
another  deer  and  we  would  see  if  he 
would  kill  it. 

I  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek 
a  few  yards  from  where  he  was  sitting  to 
get  a  drink.  I  picked  up  some  shotgun 
wads  and  noticed  the  prints  of  buckshot 
on  one  of  them.  Farther  on  I  saw  blood 
spattered  over  the  rocks,  and  where  some¬ 
thing  had  been  dragged  up  the  bank  into 
the  brush.  Deer  hairs  were  scattered 
along.  The  fellow  looked  rather  funny 
when  he  saw  me  examining  the  spot,  but 
said  nothing.  I  didn’t  either,  but  we  got 
into  our  boats  and  went  on.  I  think  he 
felt  relieved  that  we  asked  no  questions. 

SEVERAL  miles  below  we  came  to  some 
bad  rapids,  with  a  channel  so  narrow 
in  places  that  there  was  hardly  room 
to  use  the  oars.  We  decided  it  was  too 
rough  to  ride  and  let  one  boat  down  with 
a  rope.  Hugh  rode  his  boat  through. 

We  arrived  at  Scottsburg  about  4  P.  M. 
the  fourth  day  and  camped  on  Brandy 
Bar,  about  6  miles  below  the  town.  We 
could  hear  the  salmon  jumping  all  the  time 
around  us.  The  next  morning  the  wind 
was  blowing  hard,  the  water  was  rough 
and  roily — just  right  for  good  fishing.  Be¬ 
fore  breakfast  Hugh  caught  one  of  the 
finest  salmon  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  will  describe  the  tackle  we  used  for 
salmon  fishing.  We  had  split  bamboo  troll¬ 
ing  rods,  about  six  and  a  half  feet  long, 
weighing  about  16  ounces  each.  We  had 
large  double  multiplying  reels,  made  to 
hold  250  yards  0/  line  and  used  200  yards 
of  number  18  cuttyhunk  line  and  G  guitar 
string  for  leader.  Our  spoons  varied  from 
number  1/0  to  number  7.  We  had  the 
best  success  with  a  number  i/o.half  gold 
spoon,  lower  outside  gold,  upper  outside 
nickel-plated,  the  inside  painted  red. 

The  cannery  was  running  a  boat  and 
buying  fish.  They  paid  20  cents  each  for 
silversides  and  3  cents  a  pound  for  chinook. 

The  cold  storage  plan 
at  Gardiner  paid  3 
cents  a  pound  for  all 
salmon  but  they  did 
not  run  a  boat.  So 
at  first  we  had  to  sell 
our  fish  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cannery. 

About  noon  of  the 
first  day  we  began 
fishing  in  earnest.  We 
caught  a  fish  every 
few  minutes.  I  soon 
hooked  one  that  I 
thought  must  be  a 
whale.  He  was  very 
game  and  stayed  deep 
in  the  water.  It  was 
almost  a  half  an  hour 
before  I  got  him  to 
the  surface,  and  when 
he  did  come  up  I  was 
sure  surprised,  for  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  silver 
salmon  he  was  a  30- 
pound  chinook.  I  finally  shot  him  in  the 
head  with  my  .22  rifle.  By  night  we  had 
ri  silversides  and  4  chinooks,  making  15 
for  the  first  day. 

A  man  in  a  motorboat  trolling  near  us 
offered  to  buy  our  fish,  paying  25  cents 
apiece  for  silversides  and  3  cents  a  pound 
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tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


MAKING  GOOD  SPORTSMEN 

rT>  HE  best  thing  that  can  happen  for  game  protection  in 
*  this  country  is  to  keep  up  and  even  increase  the 
number  of  real  sportsmen.  To  some  this  may  seem  like  a 
contradiction.  The  sportsman  is  supposed  to  be  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  game,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  more 
sportsmen  there  are  the  more  will  be  destroyed.  Such  an 
inference  would  be  based  on  wrong  premises. 

Sportsmen  are  not  butchers  of  game ;  rather  they  are 
men  who  enjoy  days  in  the  field — as  many  as  possible — 
to  whom  the  capture  of  game  is  but  an  incident  of  the 
outing,  whose  real  pleasure  is  in  being  abroad  in  the  open 
air  and  in  returning  so  far  as  may  be  to  the  primitive 
life  led  by  our  forebears.  The  love  for  this  is  inherited 
by  every  civilized  man. 

To  the  sportsman,  it  is  more  important  to  preserve  the 
game  than  to  kill  it.  One  way  of  preserving  it  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  by  artificial  rearing,  as  has  been  done 
for  nearly  a  generation  with  the  fish  that  swim  in  the 
rivers  and  the  sea. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  great  change  in  public 
feeling  has  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  importance  of 
game  conservation.  Congress  has  authorized  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  to  take  steps  to  increase  the  supply  of 
birds  and  animals ;  wealthy  men  have  set  on  foot  game 
breeding  establishments ;  some  of  the  states  have  appro¬ 
priated  considerable  sums  for  game  farms.  Philanthropic 
bodies,  like  the  National  Association  of  'Audubon  Soci¬ 
eties,  have  done  much  to  encourage  this  work,  and  a  few 
years  ago,  the  American  Game  Protective  Association 
was  organized ;  a  body  which,  after  having  done  good 
work  in  many  directions,  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law. 
All  these  things  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  a  better  sen¬ 
timent  in  behalf  of  the  conservation  of  our  fish  and  game. 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
sentiment  has  been  the  press,  and  especially  the  so-called 
sporting  press,  which  for  many  years — in  the  case  of 
Forest  and  Stream  almost  half  a  century — has  faith¬ 
fully  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  educate  the 
public  in  this  matter.  Forest  and  Stream  began  its 


labor  of  love  with  the  grandfathers  in  the  good  old  days 
of  muzzle  loaders,  and  still  continues  to  do  its  share  by 
entertaining  and  instructing  their  grandchildren.  It  is 
the  duty  of  each  sportsman  to  subscribe  to  and  read 
some  sportsman’s  paper,  of  which,  as  we  all  know,  a 
number  are  printed.  Each  one  of  them  does  a  certain 
amount  of  good.  The  more  they  are  encouraged  and 
the  wider  their  circulation,  the  more  good  they  can  do. 

The  various  movements  now  devoted  to  the  training  of 
boys  in  outdoor  matters  promise  to  be  helpful  in  the 
conservation  of  wild  life.  Organizations  such  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Woodcraft  Indians,  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  a  multitude  of  others  are  all  striving  to  inculcate  in 
their  members  high  id^ls,  and  to  fit  them  to  struggle 
toward  better  things. 

The  American  Game  Protective  Association  has  seen 
the  importance  of  educating  the  boys,  and  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  has  interested  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
the  work  of  assisting  the  State  Game  Protectors  and  of 
exerting  influence  on  other  boys  to  keep  them  from  the 
wanton  destruction  which  usually  comes  from  mere 
thoughtlessness.  Only  last  month  we  spoke  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Oregon  and  of  the  aid  that 
they  were  giving  and  in  increasing  measure,  were  likely 
to  give  to  the  state  authorities. 

We  firmly  believe  that  each  sportsman  has  it  in  his 
power  to  exercise  on  some  young  boy  a  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  which  will  greatly  help  that  boy,  as  well  as  help 
the  cause  of  conservation.  Give  the  lad  good  advice 
and  give  him  good  literature  to  read,  and,  it  will  result 
that  after  your  joints  become  too  stiff  to  carry  you  far 
afield,  he,  and  later,  his  children,  shall  still  have  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  dogs  work,  shall  hear  the  birds  rise, 
and  now  and  again  shall  cut  one  down  in  full  flight. 
Then  when  the  shooting  season  ends,  he  will  feed  and 
protect  those  that  are  left,  so  that  the  joys  of  autumn 
may  be  repeated  again  and  again. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

O  many  people  it  will  seem  scarcely  possible  that  of 
the  animals  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park, 
some  have  been  there  so  long  that  they  are  dying  of  old 
age.  None  the  less  we  are  told  that  a  cinnamon  bear, 
which  had  lived  in  the  park  in  perfect  health  for  fifteen 
years,  has  just  had  his  light  snuffed  out.  The  New  York 
Zoological  Society  was  founded  twenty-two  years  ago, 
and  the  land  for  the  park  taken  over  from  the  city  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1898;  since  which  date  the  society  has  had  it  in 
charge.  It  has,  thus,  been  in  operation  for  nineteen  years. 
We  consider  it  one  of  New  York’s  best  charities. 

At  the  Zoological  Park  the  war  has  had  its  effect,  as  it 
has  over  all  the  country.  The  male  employees  have  been 
organized  into  a  military  section,  and  a  volunteer  division 
of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  inaugurated;  one  of  its  of¬ 
ficers,  Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair,  has  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  three  employees  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  One  man  has 
been  drafted. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  building,  it  has  been  decided 
to  postpone  the  construction  of  the  Museum  of  Heads 
and  Horns,  and  the  $70,000  of  subscriptions  paid  in  for  it 
have  been  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds.  Col.  Anthony  R. 
Kuser  has  recently  presented  a  new  pheasant  aviary. 

Interesting  additions  to  the  collections  born  in  the 
park  are  a  young  zebra,  an  eland,  a  yak,  four  beavers, 
several  tahr,  aoudad,  bison  and  many  deer.  Three  emu 
chicks  were  hatched  and  successfully  reared. 

The  collections  at  the  Aquarium  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Townsend,  have  been  increased  by  a  collection  of  Florida 
fishes.  During  the  year  many  tanks  have  been  enlarged 
and  various  other  improvements  made.  Money  from  the 
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able  to  have  a  room  for  rearing  purposes, 
the  moths  may  be  allowed  to  fly  around 
free  from  confinement.  If  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male  of  the  same  species  emerge  at  about 
the  same  time,  they  will  usually  mate  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  After  the  completion  of 
this  function,  the  male  soon  dies,  and  the 
female  immediately  begins  to  deposit  eggs. 
It  lays  several  hundred  in  the  course  of  a 
few  nights,  and  then  dies  too,  neither  sex 
living  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  In 
case  a  female,  or  females,  alone  may 
emerge  from  the  cocoon,  if  the  eggs  are  to 
be  fertile,  a  mate  must  be  secured.  This  is 
done  by  exposing  the  female  out  of  doors, 
either  in  a  screen  box,  with  large  inter¬ 
stices,  or  else  securing  her  by  tieing  a 
length  of  woolen  yarn  about  her  “waist,” 
the  other  end  of  the  yarn  being  made  fast 
to  prevent  her  escape.  The  former  method 
is  preferable,  as  bats  and  birds  are  fond 
of  a  tender 
moth.  If  you 
place  the  cap- 
t  i  v  e  moth 
outside  the 
window,  b  e 
sure  that  it 
is  on  the  side 
of  the  house 
opposite  to  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the 
wind  is  blowing,  so 
that  the  scent  may 
be  carried  farthest 
and  be  most  likely 
to  attract  a  mate.  Usually,  if 
your  attempt  is  successful,  the 
evidence  will  be  found  in  the 
presence  of  the  male  in  the 
morning. 

The  fertile  female  moth 
should  be  placed  in  a  paste¬ 
board  box  with  a  cover,  such 
as  a  shoe  box,  where  it  will 
“get  busy”  and  plaster  every 
available  place  with  eggs,  at 
the  same  time  battering  its 
beautiful  wings  pitifully.  As 
soon  as  all  the  eggs  of  a  moth 
have  been  deposited,  on  the 
sides,  bottom,  and  cover  of 
the  box,  with  a  sharp  knife 
remove  them  on  a  little  bit  of 
the  paper.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  crack  the  hard,  shiny  shells,  as  they 
will  thus  be  spoiled.  Put  the  eggs,  thus 
removed,  into  tight  tin  boxes,  or  glass  jars 
(Mason  jars)  and  put  the  covers  on  tight¬ 
ly,  unless  you  wish  to  find  wandering  baby 
caterpillars,  looking  for  “something  good,” 
scattering  over  the  neighborhood  At  all 
times,  but  especially  when  they  are  small, 
should  tight  receptacles  for  your  worms  be 
supplied,  as  they  will  go  through  a  pin¬ 
hole,  with  several  feet  to  spare  in  every 
direction,  for  they  are  great  roamers. 

THE  hatching  period  may  be  as  short 
as  seven  days,  but  is  usually  ten 
days,  or  even  more,  if  the  weather 
is  cool.  Shortly  before  hatching,  the  eggs 
become  quite  dark  in  color.  Then  the  little 
“darkies”  eat  a  hole  and  crawl  out,  soon 
looking  too  large  ever  to  have  been  able 
to  get  into  so  small  a  compass.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  should  have  been  carefully 
watched  for,  and  food  leaves  supplied  as 
soon  as  the  little,  black  worms  were  seen. 
The  freshly-hatched  cecropia  caterpillar  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  black, 


and  with  little  black  bristle  like  tubercles. 
Occasionally  I  have  had  freaks  in  a  brood, 
such  specimens  being  a  deep  yellow  in  color. 
Any  kind  of  leaf  which  the  young  cater¬ 
pillar  will  take  is  suitable  food  for  the 
first  three  stages  of  its  existence.  One 
year,  when  I  had  a  brood  hatch  early  in 
April,  I  fed  them  on  the  leaf  of  some  per¬ 
ennial  shrub,  which  supplied  the  only  “gar¬ 
den  sass”  then  available.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  the  young  Asiatic  silkwrorm 
may  be  fed  on  lettuce  for  a  few  days,  till 
better  food  may  be  obtained.  But  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  young  American  silk¬ 
worm  is  just  the  contrary.  Broods  com¬ 
ing  out  before  the  leaves  opened  have 
“turned  up  their  noses”  at  tender  lettuce 
and  stolidly  succumbed  to  starvation. 

Apple,  pear,  currant,  peach,  plum,  berry 
of  all  kinds,  bay,  maple  hard  and  soft, 
mountain  laurel,  apricot,  may  be  fed,  some 


easily  injured  at  this  time.  Do  not  touch 
it  with  the  hands  at  all,  if  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  help  it.  Lift  it,  if  necessary,  by  the 
leaf  or  twig  to  which  it  clings.  Indeed, 
at  all  times,  handle  your  worm  like  Isaak 
Walton’s  frog,  “as  though  you  loved  him.” 
Their  tender  skin  is  easily  torn,  then  in¬ 
fection  may  set  in  and  destroy  the  worm. 

After  h  period  of  (wo  or  three  days 
thus  spent,  the  caterpillar  is  ready  to 
moult.  The  masklike  headpiece  may  be 
seen  hanging  down  in  front  of  the  face. 
The  colors  of  the  caterpillar  are  dingy  and 
dirty.  Then  the  worm  begins  to  wriggle. 
The  old  skin  splits  near  the  head,  and  the 
caterpillar,  bright  and  fresh  as  though 
newly  enameled,  crawls  out — like  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  resurrection.  Sometimes  the 
“mask”  attached  to  the  head  is  not  shed 
with  the  rest  of  the  skin,  and  must  be 
carefully  removed.  After  the  first  moult, 

the  caterpillar 
regains  i  t  s 
original  color. 


Many  specimens  of  the  Cecropia  Moth  attain  to  great  size. 


broods  preferring  one  kind,  some  another. 
They  eat  voraciously,  with  a  peculiar 
movement.  Supporting  themselves  by  the 
false  legs,  or  props,  on  the  latter  half  of 
the  body,  and  grasping  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  with  the  sharp-pointed  true  legs,  they 
raise  the  head  and  set  the  mandibles  into 
the  edge  of  the  leaf,  then  bring  the  head 
slowly  down,  at  the  same  time  cutting  the 
leaf  away  with  their  rapidly  moving  jaws; 
somewhat  as  the  barber  “dehaired”  ouf 
locks  just  before  the  summer  vacation,  “to 
keep  the  boys  cool.”  After  a  full  meal, 
the  caterpillar  rests  awhile,  digests  its  din¬ 
ner,  and  then  goes  at  it  again.  No  won¬ 
der  they  grow  like  pigs ! 

In  a  few  days,  the  caterpillar’s  size  has 
so  increased  that  its  skin  is  too  small,  and 
must  be  exchanged  for  a  larger  one.  In 
fact,  the  larger  one  is  developing  already. 
The  caterpillar  then  “moults.”  It  refuses 
all  food  and  ceases  to  move  about,  remain¬ 
ing  as  still  as  if  dead.  If  lightly  touched, 
it  jerks  from  side  to  side,  to  testify  its 
displeasure  at  being  disturbed.  It  should 
be  treated  with  great  care,  as  it  is  very 


T  all 
times 
be  care¬ 
ful  to  have 
the  recepta¬ 
cles  for  your  worms 
scrupulously  clean. 
Every  day  remove 
the  wilted  leaves 
and  dead  caterpil¬ 
lars,  and  thorough- 
clean  their  quarters  with  a 
stiff  brush,  taking  out  every 
particle  of  dirt.  Do  not  pull 
the  caterpillars  from  the  old 
leaf.  Put  the  fresh  leaves 
into  the  cage.  The  worms 
will  leave  the  old  for  the  new, 
and  the  old  ones  may  then  be 
removed.  A  few  fine  drops 
of  water  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  leaves  every  day.  The 
caterpillars  search  them  out 
and  slowly  drink  them.  But 
do  not  put  in  enough  water 
to  saturate  the  air  in  the  re¬ 
ceptacle.  As  for  the  recepta¬ 
cles,  or  cages,  small  tin  boxes 
will  do  well  enough  at  first, 
but  glass  jars  are  better, 
as  their  rounding  bottoms  are  more 
easily  kept  clean.  Give  your  speci¬ 
mens  plenty  of  room,  putting  only  a 
few  into  a  cage,  unless  it  is  very  large. 
While  the  caterpillar  has  no  objection  to 
eating  in  the  dark,  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  can  “get  its  hand  to  its  mouth,” 
I  prefer  a  transparent  cage,  as  I  can  then 
more  readily  keep  track  of  the  progress 
of  the  inmates.  These  cages  may  be  nearly 
air-tight,  as  worms  respire  very  little. 

Dry,  roomy  quarters  are  essential  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  and  spread  of  cer¬ 
tain  fungoid  diseases.  If  conditions  are 
not  right,  the  caterpillar  loses  its  appetite, 
its  plump,  firm  appearance  is  changed  to 
a  thin  and  watery  one,  its  skin  cracks, 
and  a  whitish  mould  appears,  which  soon 
kills  the  diseased  worm.  Dead  or  sickly 
specimens  should  be  removed  at  once;  and 
the  cage  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
dried  to  kill  any  remaining  germs.  A  little 
precaution,  taken  every  day,  will  prevent 
such  disastrous  happenings  and  assure  the 
successful  maturing  of  the  brood. 

(to  be  concluded  next  month) 
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BRITISH  RIFLES  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

THE  FINEST  MILITARY  WEAPON  EVER  PUT  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  A  SOLDIER, 

NOT  AS  PRETTY  AS  THE  SPRINGFIELD  BUT  BETTER  SIGHTED  AND  FINISHED 

By  EDWARD  C.  CROSSMAN 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War, 
American  private  arms  factories  are 
busily  grinding  out  rifles  for  our  Na¬ 
tional  Army,  and  not  only  making  rifles 
for  the  army  but  making  rifles  of  British 
design  on  British  tools. 

To  supplement  our  scanty  supply  of  New 
Springfield  rifles,  which  stood  about  700,000 
when  the  war  cloud  dropped  in  the  spring, 
Uncle  Sam  bought  the  British  owned  rifle 
making  machinery  in  the  great  plants  of 
the  Remington,  the  Winchester  and  the 
Midvale  companies  at  New  Haven,  Ilion, 
Bridgeport,  and  Midvale  or  Chester, 
Penna  x  changed  the  design  of  the  British. 
Enfield  M  1914  for  which  the  machinery 


the  .303  cartridge,  because  the  British  had 
not  been  able  to  change  before  war  broke 
out  to  the  .28  calibre. 

Uncle  Sam  found  the  British  contracts 
filled,  and  the  British  owning  some  $15,000,- 
000  worth  of  machinery  for  the  new  rifle, 
in  American  plants.  It  would  have  taken 
a  year  to  make  the  tools  and  fixtures  for 
making  the  New  Springfield  in  American 
private  plants ;  he  had  to  have  rifles  and 
have  them  in  a  hurry,  and  so  it  was  a  case 
of  using  some  of  the  machinery  in  Ameri¬ 
can  arms,  plants.  Our  plants  were  fitted 
out  with  machines  for  making  the  Enfield, 
for  the  British,  for  making  the  Lebel  for 
the  French,  and  for  making  the  Nagant 
for  the  Russians,  and  so  we  had  our  choice 
of  any  of  the  three  rifles.  The  British  was 
by  far  the  best,  so  our  board  hastily 
changed  the  design  of  the  rifle  to  shoot 
our  army  rifle  cartridge,  the  1906. 

One  of  the  new  rifles  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  for  a  month  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  shots  have  been  fired  through 
it  to  make  comparison  between  this  and 
the  New  Springfield  which  he  has  shot 
for  eight  years,  and  which  he  has  shot 
probably  30,000  times.  It  is  probably  the 
first  rifle  to  get  out  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  citizen. 

The  new  rifle,  as  by  its  title  of  1914,  was 

designed  long  after 
our  Springfield, 
which  came  out  in 
1903,  but  it  differs 
only  in  minor  de¬ 
tails.  Both  rifles 
are  bolt  action  rifles 
like  the  Mauser  of 
Germany  on  which 
they  were  designed. 
The  manipulation 
of  one  is  so  much 
like  the  other  that 
the  soldier  familiar 
with  one  would  in¬ 
stantly  pick  up  the 
other  and  handle  it 
without  the  least 
hesitation. 

The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  the 
new  rifle  is  the 
splendid  rear  sight, 
which  is  set  on  the 
receiver  or  frame 
bridge  not  more 
than  five  inches 
from  the  eye,  and 
which  is  a  big  peep 
or  aperture  sight 
like  those  used  on 
sporting  rifles.  The 
peep  is  .08  inch  in 
diameter  and  due  to 
its  closeness  to  the  eye,  it  looks  “as  big 
as  all  outdoors.”  The  soldier  can  snap¬ 
shoot  the  charging  Hun  through  it  as 
easily  as  the  sportsman  can  shoot  at  the 
running  deer  with  the  tang  sight  of  the 


had  been  used,  and  set  it  grinding  in  July 
on  a  contract  for  a  million  or  so  rifles  of 
this  British  type  to  shoot  our  army  car¬ 
tridge.  It  is  stated  that  the  great  plants 
are  making  15,000  per  day  for  the  total. 

This  is  no  abandonment  of  our  own  fine 
service  rifle,  the  New  Springfield.  Our 
Springfield  and  Rock  Island  arsenals  are 
grinding  day  and  night  making  them  as 
fast  as  the  small  capacity  of  the  arsenals 
will  permit.  The  adoption  of  the  British 
rifle  is  merely  to  fill  the  awful  gap  in  our 
arms  supply  that  existed  when  we  got  into 
the  first  real  war  since  1865. 

The  new  rifle  is  not  a  poor  rifle  nor  vet 
the  Lee  -  Enfield 
which  is  still  made 
in  England  and  in 
use  in  the  British 
army  in  addition  to 
this  new  Enfield 
1914,  which  was 
made  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plants  for  the 
British  army.  En¬ 
field  is  merely  the 
name  of  the  British 
arsenal  which  makes 
British  rifles,  as 
Springfield  is  the 
name  of  our  own 
chief  arsenal,  and 
the  Lee-Enfield  is 
merely  the  name  of 
an  old  rifle  adopted 
in  the  early  ’90’s  by 
the  British  and 
bearing  the  joint 
names  of  the1  in¬ 
ventor  and  the  ar¬ 
senal  making  it. 

Our  new  British, 
cross-breed  rifle  was 
designed  by  the 
British  for  a  new 
.28  calibre  cartridge 
in  1914,  just  prior 
to  the  war.  War 
found  the  reserve 
stock  of  ammunition 
British  cartridge,  and 
new  Enfield  made 


The  Enfield  Rear  Sight 

of  war,  so  the  British  arsenals  and 
factories  of  private  sort,  already  fitted  with 
machiner”  for  making  the  old  Lee-Enfield, 


Ml 
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Springfield  top,  Enfield  bottom.  Note  position  of  rear  sight 


still  the  old  .303 
but  1,000  of  the 
and  in  the  hands 
of  the  troops  for  trial.  There  was  no 
time  for  rearmament  after  the  shock 


.303,  were  hurriedly  set  to  grinding  out 
the  Lee-Enfield  for  the  .303  cartridge,  while 
the  design  of  the  new  rifle  was  given  to 
the  great  American  plants  taking  British 
contracts.  They  were  made,  however,  for 
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The  Enfield  1914 


sporting  rifle  among  American  sportsman 
and  admirably  fills  the  purpose  of  rapid  and 
accurate  alignment. 

There  is  but  one  peep  in  sight  when  the 
leaf  is  raised,  instead  of  the  multitude  of 
notches  and  peeps  on  the  Springfield  leaf, 
and  the  slide,  the  movable  portion  carry¬ 
ing  the  peep,  locks  itself.  Notches  are  cut 
along  the  leaf,  and  into  these  drops  the 
locking  lever  when  the  soldier  releases  his 
squeeze  of  the  sight  between  thumb  and 
forefinger.  Each  notch  is  ioo  yards.  The 
hundreds  of  yards  are  plainly  marked  on 
the  leaf  of  the  sight.  When  the  leaf  is 
folded  down  between  its  protecting  wings 
on  the  bridge,  “the  battle  sight”  peep  is 
exposed  to  view,  a  peep  of  the  same  size 
as  that  on  the  leaf,  and  adjusted  to  hit 
center  at  400  yards.  This  makes  the  shot 
strike  a  trifle  high  at  200  yards,  but  not  so 
high  as  the  shot  from  the  Springfield, 
which  has  its  battle  sight  adjusted  for  530 
yards  and  which  shoots  2  ft.  too  high  at 
200  yards,  which  in  these  days  of  high 
power  weapons  is  not  an  average  range. 

The  Springfield  rear  sight  is  ten  inches 
or  more  from  the  eye,  and  the  peep  is  too 
small,  both  because  of  its  position  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  size,  for  use  in  hurried  shoot¬ 
ing.  When  the  leaf  is  up  there  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  three  notches  and  one  peep, 
and  the  green  soldier  is  always  sighting 
through  the  wrong  one  and  missing  a  mile. 

The  rear  sight  on  our  new  rifle  is  supe¬ 
rior  in  position,  design  and  protection  to 
the  sight  of  any  rifle  in  the  world  of  the 
military  type.  It  is  a  complete  turn-over 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  who  used  to  be 
firm  believers  in  the  open  sight  and  who 
lost  regularly  to  American  rifle  teams,  be¬ 
cause  our  peep  sight,  though  poor,  was  so 
much  ahead  of  the  open  sight  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  rifle  they  held  to  so  tenaciously. 

The  new  rifle  is  much  heavier  than  the 
Springfield  and  the  barrel  is  two  inches 
longer.  Where  the  Springfield  weighs  with 
bayonet  fixed,  about  9^3  lbs.,  the  new  rifle 
weighs  11  lbs.,  and  it  feels  all  of  that.  It 
requires  a  full  sized  man  to  handle  the 
rifle  quickly  with  the  bayonet  fixed,  and 
the  bayonet  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  modern  fighting  weapon. 

The  new  rifle  is,  like  the  Springfield  and 
Mauser  and  Mannlicher,  a  clip-loader,  that 
is  a  clip  of  five  cartridges  is  loaded  into 
the  magazine  by  a  single  sweep  of  the 
thumb.  The  Enfield,  however,  holds  six 
cartridges  in  the  magazine,  a  point  of  little 
use  unless  our  Government  works  out  a 
six  shot  clip  instead  of  the  present  five 
shot  clip,  because  to  put  in  the  sixth  shot 
would  entail  breaking  a  clip  and  this  is  not 
always  advisable.  The  Italian  Mannlicher 
holds  six  shots,  but  the  Italians  use  a  six 
shot  clip  and  take  fully  advantage  of  it. 


The  rifle,  while  better  finished  than  the 
New  Springfield,  is  not  at  all  a  pretty  rifle 
in  outline.  The  wide  magazine,  holding  six 


Detail  of  actions;  Top  Lee  Enfield;  En¬ 
field,  1914;  New  Springfield  and  the  Krag 

shots,  and  the  high  bridge  on  the  receiver 
for  the  protection  of  the  rear  sight,  gives 
the  rifle  a  very  clumsy,  bulky  look  aft,  like 
the  built  up  poop  deck  of  a  long  freight 

British  and  American  rifles  old  and  new. 

1914;  third  the  New  Springfield; 


steamer  of  the  type  so  often  seen  plough¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  stock  is  also  very  homely,  having  no 
comb,  .and  having  a  peculiar  protuberance 
on  the  grip  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  pistol 
grip  and  which  looks  as  if  the  comb  had 
been  turned  upside  down. 

The  stock  is  Y\  inch  longer  than  that  of 
our  service  rifle,  the  butt  plate  is  not  well 
shaped  and  bruises  the  shoulder.  The  bolt 
handle  is  bent  back  as  well  as  down  to 
enable  the  soldier  to  reach  it  in  rapid  fire 
from  the  shoulder  without  reaching  so  far. 
The  bolt  handle  of  the  European  military 
rifles  is  made  to  stick  out  straight  horizon¬ 
tally,  a  homely  and  clumsy  arrangement. 

The  bolt  of  the  new  rifle  is  practically 
that  of  the  New  Springfield,  save  that  the 
safety  is  on  the  receiver  back  of  the  bolt 
handle  instead  of  on  the  bolt  sleeve  as  on 
most  military  rifles.  When  uie  safety  is 
pulled  back,  a  plunger  engages  the  bolt 
handle  and  prevents  it  from  moving  while 
another  slips  out  into  a  notch  in  the  firing 
pin  and  prevents  the  rifle  from  being  fired. 
The  bolt  handle  is  so  far  to  the  rear  that 
the  knuckle  of  the  right  index  finger  often 
strikes  it,  raises  it  a  trifle  in  gripping  the 
rifle,  and  prevents  the  soldier  from  firing 
the  rifle  or  putting  on  the  safety  until  the 
handle  is  again  depressed  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  This  is  an  evil  point  of  the  rifle, 
and  an  objection  in  that  the  soldier  must 
be  careful  in  gripping  it,  not  to  raise  the 
handle.  The  handle  also  has  a  habit  of 
bumping  the  knuckle  in  firing  over  a  para¬ 
pet,  due  to  the  heavy  recoil. 

The  recoil  of  the  rifle  is  a  little  lighter 
than  that  of  the  Springfield,  due  to  the 
greater  weight  of  the  Enfield,  but  due  to 
the  longer  stock  and  the  poorly  shaped 
butt  plate,  it  tends  to  bruise  the  shoulder 
more  than  the  Springfield. 

Both  rifles  shoot  our  army  cartridge,  the 
1906,  firing  150  gr.  sharp  point  bullet  at  a 
velocity  of  2,700  feet  per  second.  The 
Enfield  adds  on  possibly  40  feet  per  second 
because  of  its  longer  barrel,  but  this  is  a 
difference  entirely  on  paper. 

A  feature  of  the  new  rifle,  never  seen  on 
American  rifles,  is  the  left  hand  twist  of 
the  rifling,  a  British  idea,  and  queer  look¬ 
ing  to  the  American.  Instead  of  the  four- 
groove  rifling  of  the  Springfield,  this  En- 

Top,  Lee  Enfield;  second  the  Enfield, 
bottom  the  Krag  Jorgenson 
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The  Enfield  breech 


field  uses  five  grooves,  and  these  are  the 
same  width  as  the  lands. 

For  the  draft  army  soldier  the  rifle  is 
much  superior  to  the  Springfield,  because 
of  its  better  rear  sight.  It  is  a  better  man¬ 
killing  weapon  for  anybody.  It  is  better 
finished,  and  better  designed  in  some  re- 


Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  raising  the 
bolt  handle  with  the  knuckles 


spects,  and  uses  better  material,  such  as 
nickel  steel  in  the  bolt  and  receiver. 

The  fates  were  kind  to  us  in  having  the 
machinery  available  to  make  such  a  splen¬ 
did  rifle,  just  as  they  were  in  giving  us 


Loading  the  Enfield 


time  to  get  ready,  with  the  stout  arms  of 
the  British  and  French  between  us  and 
our  enemy  on  the  Western  front. 

If  it  be  that  some  relative  of  yours  is 
in  the  draft  army,  and  peace  does  not 
come  before  he  goes  to  the  front,  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  in  the  rifle  he  carries,  he  has 
the  finest  man-killing  weapon  ever  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  any  nation. 


MAKING  SCORES  BY  THE  BANG-BANG  SYSTEM 

I 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 


THE  present  war  is  by  no  means  an 
unalloyed  evil,  but  is  destined  to  be¬ 
stow  certain  lasting  benefits  upon 
these  corpulent  United  States  that  will  far 
outweigh  the  price  we  must  pay  both  in 
men  and  money.  Already  it  has  brought 
about  moral  and  economic  reforms  of  per¬ 
manent  and  incalculable  value,  and  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  is  due  to  be  stripped  of 
his  fleece-lined  cloak  of  smug  complacency. 
To  prick  the  bubble  of  American  Conceit 
has  become  a  necessary  operation,  and  one 
that  Mars  alone  can  perform. 

One  afternoon  I  visited  a  rifle  range 
where  the  only  remarkable  thing  to  be  ob¬ 
served  was  the  utter  lack  of  skill  displayed 
by  the  shooters.  There  was  much  activity, 
a  constant  stream  of  expensive  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  being  rapidly  consumed ;  in  fact, 
the  one  objective  of  the  men  on  the  firing 
line  was  to  deliver  a  maximum  number  of 
shots  in  a  minimum  space  of  time.  Scores 
were  being  made  in  quick  succession, 
scores  that  a  school  boy  would  be  ashamed 
to  have  placed  after  his  name  on  the  rec- 
•  ords  of  th  Boy  Scouts. 

Out  of  the  twenty-odd  men  who  were 
firing  there  was  just  one  chap  who  was 
playing  the  game  and  getting  results.  Be¬ 
ing  an  engineer  he  studied  the  handling 
of  his  rifle  exactly  as  he  would  any  other 
prpblem  involving  mechanics  and  the  hu¬ 
man  element.  He  fired  each  shot  with 
care  and  deliberation  and  accurately  re¬ 
corded  the  result  in  his  score-book.  Then 
he  would  search  out  the  cause  of  his  error 
before  firing  again.  This  man  is  a  rifle¬ 
man  ;  the  others  are  mere  cartridge  burn¬ 
ers,  disciples  of  the  fad  of  the  day. 

The  engineer  followed  the  only  system 
that  will  bring  results,  but  he  did  not  de¬ 
velop  speed,  so  the  Range  Officer  betrayed 
his  utter  unfitness  for  the  post  by  telling 
the  engineer  to  either  shoot  faster  or  quit 
the  firing  line.  With  an  expression  of 
utter  disgust  he  came  over  and  sat  down 
beside  me. 

“What  do  you  think  of  our  range?”  he 
inquired. 

“Fine.” 

“And  the  club  ?”  he  added — after  a  pause. 


I  could  not  suppress  a  smile.  “Judging 
from  this  afternoon’s  work  they  are 
headed  exactly  nowhere  and  arriving  there. 

“Exactly,”  he  agreed,  “would  you  mind 
walking  home  with  me?” 

When  we  were  some  distance  from  the 
grounds  my  friend  led  me  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  seat  under  a  large  maple. 

“What,  in  your  opinion,  is  wrong  with 
that  club?”  I  inquired  as  I  filled  my  pipe. 

The  engineer  also  produced  a  briar. 
“Conceit,  that  peculiar  brand  of  conceit 
that  masquerades  as  modesty.  The  club 
does  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  firing  at  200 
yards  on  the  “B”  target  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  Marksman  nothing  can 
hold  them.  They  know  it  all.  I  some¬ 
times  think  the  Marksman  Course  pre¬ 
scribed  for  civilian  rifle  clubs  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rifle  Association,  has  ruined  more 
potential  shots  than  we  can  count.  That 
20-inch  bull’s-eye  and  37-inch  four-ring 
make  the  course  so  easy  it  is  like  tossing 
stones  into  a  bucket.  A  dub  comes  on  the 
range,  fires  a  few  hundred  shots  under  our 
bang-bang  system  and  out  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  five-shot  strings  manages  to  pick 
eight  that,  when  mortised  together,  will 
count  up  to  150  plus.  Presto,  he  is  a  past- 
master  of  the  rifle  and  his  head  slides 
right  out  from  under  his  hat.  He  is  quali¬ 
fying  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  unfair 
and  unsportsmanlike,  and  over  a  course 
that  is  one  colossal  cinch.  Then  he  goes 
after  Sharpshooter  and  doesn’t  get  it ; 
cusses  his  gun  and  disappears  from  the 
range.  He  has  qualified,  why  shoot  any 
more?  He  doesn’t  need  to,  he  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  army  rifle,  he 
will  tell  you  so  himself.  Out  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  who  belong  to  our  club  less  than 
a  hundred  have  done  any  firing  at  all, 
and  not  more  than  twenty-five  ever  appear 
on  the  range  at  one  time.  We  spent  a  lot 
of  money  to  build  that  range  and  are 
spending  more  on  rifles  and  ammunition, 
and  look  at  the  results.” 

A  large  percentage  of  the  men  who  do 
come  out  here  never  make  a  pretense  of 
studying  their  shots  but  simply  shoot  up 
a  lot  of  ammuntion  in  a  haphazard  way. 


i  7  HAT  you  fellows  need  are  some 

competent  instructors,”  I  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  trial  shot. 

The  engineer  blew  a  ring  of  smoke  into 
the  quiet  air.  “Those  boys  over  there 
know  you  are  an  old  service  man  and  a 
veteran  rifleman,  that  you  have  been 
coaching  tyros  for  years,  yet  you  were  on 
the  range  this  afternoon  for  three  mortal 
hours  and  never  once  offered  a  suggestion 
or  gave  a  pointer.  Why?  Because  no  one 
gave  you  an  opportunity  and  would  have 
cut  you  mighty  short  if  you  had  volun¬ 
teered  any  information.  It’s  that  cussed 
conceit  of  theirs  that  blocks  all  progress. 
Why,  would  you  believe  it,  the  best  scores 
yet  made  on  our  range  is  five  consecutive 
bull’s-eyes  from  the  prone  position  on  the 
8-inch  bull  of  the  “A”  target  at  200  yards. 
Good  shooting,  but  nothing  to  crow  about. 
They  regard  the  chap  who  did  it  as  a  hero 
and  he  swallows  all  the  gush  they  hand 
him  with  disgusting  condescension.  And 
to  date  the  only  one  ‘possible’  has  been 
made  at  magazine  fire  on  the  ‘B’  target 
at  200.  For  goodness  sake  lead  me  to  a 
range  where  I  can  learn  something.  I 
can’t  stand  this  nonsense  any  longer.” 

I  was  in  a  strange  country,  but  I  used 
the  telephone,  and  the  following  Saturday 
the  engineer  and  I  spent  the  day  on  a 
range  conducted  by  a  club  that  does  not 
repeat  the  errors  of  its  neighbor.  In  less 
than  two  hours  he  had  doubled  the  “record 
score”  of  his  home  range  and  became  the 
possessor  of  a  certified  target  center  with 
ten  bullet  holes  inside  an  8-inch  bull’s-eye, 
made  prone  at  200  yards. 

The  following  week  he  informed  me  he 
had  changed  his  membership  to  the  club 
where  he  had  shot  on  Saturday. 

“Why  the  migration?”  I  asked. 

“They  wouldn’t  recognize  that  target  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  made  on  their  range,  so 
I  resigned.  Say,  will  you  take  me  over 
the  slow  fire  and  skirmish  this  afternoon.” 

I  did  and  he  qualified  as  a  Sharpshooter 
without  wasting  ammunition.  And  this 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  him  tell¬ 
ing  me  he  is  now  an  Expert  Rifleman. 
That  is  how  this  story  came  to  be  written. 
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THE  COLT  ARMY  .45  AUTOMATIC  PISTOL.  CONSIDERED 
THE  BEST  MAN’S  SIZE  GUN  MADE.  MEETS  ALL  DE 
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FOR  more  than  three  generations  Colt’s 
firearms  have  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  military,  pioneer  and 
sporting  history  of  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  although  they  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  written  about  from  many  an¬ 
gles,  there  will  always  be  questions  that 
will  remain  unanswered  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  men  that  will  never 
be  asked.  At  this  time  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  is  naturally  over  the  Army  .45  auto¬ 
matic  as  many  thousands  of  these  weapons 
are  now  being  turned  out  marked  “United 
States  Property,”  and  are  destined  for  the 
use  of  our  boys  that  are  fighting  the  battle 
of  civilization  “Somewhere  in  France.” 

I  have  used  the  Army  .45  automatic 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  and  have 
tested  it  from  many  angles  at  the  target, 
for  defense,  and  at  general  sporting  work 
on  game  both  large  and  small  in  the  air 
and  under  the  water,  and  have  also  studied 
its  performances  carefully  in  the  hands 
of  other  men  who  are  considered  experts. 

The  Colt  Automatic  is  the  invention  of 
J.  M.  Browning,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  who  for 
years  has  held  a  premier  position  among 
inventors  of  firearms.  The  .22  automatic, 
the  pocket  autos  in  various  sizes  and  sev¬ 
eral  military  autqmatics  are  all  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  genius,  also  a  recent  produc¬ 
tion  in  machine  guns  that  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  perform  and  we 
believe  will  revolutionize  that  field. 
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modate  from  ten  to  fourteen  birds.  Mine 
holds  twelve  of  the  largest  game  birds  and 
the  heavier  they  are  the  better  I  like  it. 
I  never  object  to  the  weight!  A  friend 
of  mine  made  a  carrier  from  a  discarded 
army  web  belt,  which  he  likes  better  than 
leather  for  a  shoulder  strap.  This  carrier 
can  be  used  for  rabbits,  squirrels  or  any 
small  game,  as  the  leather  adjusts  itself 
to  the  size  of  the  object  inserted  and  the 
game  cannot  be  lost. 

W.  V.  F.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Ridge  Pole  Clothes  Hanger 

A  clothes  and  hat  hanger  for  the  tent 
ridge  pole  can  be  made  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  diagram.  The  hanger  con¬ 
sists  of  a  section  seven  inches  long  cut 
from  a  two-inch  sapling,  nails  being  driven 
into  the  sides  for  hooks.  The  upper  end 
is  grooved  and  a  rope  tied  around  it  and 
slung  over  the  ridge-pole.  I  have  found 
this  very  convenient,  and  if  the  bark  is 
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left  on  the  sapling  the  effect  is  rustic  and 
in  harmony  with  camp  life.  I  consider 
this  an  improvement  on  the  fir  sapling 
with  short  branches  in  place  of  the  nails 
as  the  evergreen  trees  are  apt  to  exude 
pitch  and  spoil  one’s  clothes. 

E.  McA.,  Sterling,  Colo. 


Baking  with  a  Reflector  Oven 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  way 
I  manage  my  bread  baking  in  camp  with 
a  reflector  oven.  The  bread  pan  in  the 
average  baker  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  build  a  fire  high  enough 
to  give  the  required  amount  of  heat  on  top 
of  the  bread  to  bake  it  nicely  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  have  it  burn  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Most  of  the  heat  from  a  camp  fire 
is  very  near  the  ground,  right  in  the  coals 
and  not.  in  the  blaze  as  some  people  sup¬ 
pose,  and  this  is  the  reason  it  is  so  hard  to 
bake  biscuits  properly  without  the  pan 
being  placed  on  a  slant  with  the  front 
edge  lower  than  the  back,  and  this  cannot 


T  T  r  E  are  depending  upon 
yy  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  our  old  cor¬ 
respondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the 
woods  better  than  Nessmuk 
or  wrote  of  them  with  quaint¬ 
er  charm.  Many  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  on  camping  and 
“going  light ”  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States  Army; 
his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  Smithsonian  Institution ; 
and  we  hope  that  all  good 
woodsmen  will  contribute 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and 
trail-tested  contrivances.  For 
i  the  best  idea  sent  in  next 
*  month  will  be  given  a  copy  of 
[N essmuk’s  classic  book  Wood- 
\  craft  that  is  now  in  press. 


;ather  Game  or  Bird  Carrier 

Pave  tried  carrying  my  game  in  the 
[ts  of  my  hunting  coat,  and  person- 
do  not  like  this  way  of  bringing 
[the  bacon.  I  made  me  a  game  car- 
no  expense  and  very  little  labor, 
^ip  of  harness  leather  long  enough 
pr  my  shoulders  (about  27  inches), 
[nds  of  strong  belt  leather.  These 
|pref  ully  into  fringe-like  sections 
biade  a  slit  in  each  section ;  this 
Vie  bird  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
liarrier  can  be  made  to  accom- 
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be  done  unless  there  is  something  to  keep 
the  pan  from  sliding  forward  off  the  grate 
and  most  likely  landing  bottomside  up¬ 
wards  in  the  ashes  and  litter  of  the  fire. 

By  using  two  pieaes  of  wire  bent  to  the 
shape  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  slipped  on 
the  ends  of  the  grate  wire  which  hold  the 
bread  pan  in  place,  you  can  hold  the  pan 
at  the  exact  angle  to  get  an  even  heat  top 
and  bottom.  When  bread  or  biscuits  are 
properly  made  and  baked  in  this  way 
they  are  equal  to,  and  I  believe  a  little 


better  than  anything  that  can  be  baked  in 
your  own  kitchen  stove  at  home.  With 
the  pan  fixed  so  it  will  not  slide  out,  you 
can  tilt  your  baker  slightly  forward  after 
the  bread  begins  to  bake,  by  propping  up 
the  back  legs  on  chips  or  a  little  piece  of 
wood.  This  lets  the  heat  get  into  the 
oven  better.  Do  not  let  your  fire  burn 
down  until  the  bread  is  baked  to  a  nice 
brown,  top  and  bottom. 

Good  hot  biscuits  in  camp  are  always 
appreciated,  and  more  than  pay  for  the 
slight  trouble  they  are  to  make.  Potatoes 
also  can  be  baked  in  a  reflector  better  and 
quicker  than  in  the  ashes.  A  wire  toaster 
and  broiler  packs  nicely  with  the  folder 
baker  and  weighs  only  about  seven  ounces. 

C.  L.  J.,  Easton,  Md. 


Hunter’s  Method  of  Baking 

Sometimes  when  I  am  “going  light”  I 
do  not  take  a  baker  with  me  and  whenever 
I  run  short  of  bread  I  bake  it  on  a  stick. 
The  prepared  flours  need  only  to  be  mixed 


with  water  to  make  a  light,  wholesome 
bread ;  stir  in  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
dough  that  can  be  easily  handled  and  will 
“stay  put.”  Then  cut  a  stick  with  two  or 
three  branches  or  forks.  Place  the  dough 
on  them  and  suspend  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  bread  hanging  about  ten  inches 
from  the  ground.  It  must  not  hang  direct¬ 
ly  over  the  fire  but  to  one  side.  Every 
little  while  spin  the  stick  so  that  the  bread 
will  brown  on  all  sides,  and  do  not  set  the 
pole  so  close  as  to  burn  the  bread.  It 
should  cook  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

O.  B.,  New  York. 


Information  About  Nessmuk 

I  have  camped  and  tramped  over  nearly 
all  of  the  States  and  in  many  cases  I  owe 
my  comfort  to  hints  derived  from  Ness- 
muk’s  book  on  “Woodcraft.”  From  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  it  is  full  of  information,  and 
between  the  lines  there  is  room  for  won¬ 
derful  imagination,  only  for  readers  that 
can  meditate  as  did  Nessmuk.  On  reading 
the  book,  I  have  often  wondered  was 
“Nessmuk”  his  name,  was  he  still  living, 
or  if  dead,  where  he  was- buried.  In  the 
book  he  speaks  of  going  from  Wellsboro 
over  to  the  Blockhouse.  And  this  spring 
while  travelling  through  Pennsylvania,  I 
resolved  to  find  out.  Soon  after  arriving 
at  Wellsboro  I  began  inquiring  of  Ness¬ 
muk  and  the  Blockhouse.  The  first  nine 
people  I  asked  had  never  heard  of  either. 
Then  I  began  to  look  for  some  older  man 
for  information,  although  several  I  had 
asked  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty. 
Pretty  soon  I  observed  a  man  who  looked 
like  a  woodsman.  Unfortunately  he  was 
deaf,  and  in  trying  to  make  him  hear  me 
I  soon  attracted  a  crowd  of  listeners.  But 
I  was  on  the  right  track.  He  was  an  old 
Forest  and  Stream  reader  and  had  known 
Nessmuk  personally,  and  as  soon  as  he 
mentioned  the  name  George  W.  Sears 
everybody  could  talk  and  the  information 
1  then  received  would  fill  a  book.  I  visited 
his  last  resting  place  in  the  Cemetery  and 
wondered  if  he  knew  how  many  hunters 
revere  his  name. 

I  always  like  to  read  the  “hints”  and 
find  out  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing, 
and  if  his  ideas  are  better  than  mine.  How 
many  have  tried  sleeping  in  a  cot  or  ham¬ 
mock  on  a  cold  night  with  just  blankets 
under  them  ?  Unless  you  have  a  great 
many  blankets  the  cold  will  keep  you 
awake,  as  the  cold  air  circulating  under¬ 
neath  will  work  up  in  time  to  the  sleeper. 
This  is  the  way  I  got  around  it :  Under 
the  cot  I  fill  the  space  with  straw.  Same 
way  with  the  hammock — it  was  lowered 
down  to  just  above  the  ground,  then  plenty 
of  straw  was  piled  on  the  ground  to  meet 
it  and  I  slept  warm  and  cozy. 

If  anyone  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  experience  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
an  outfit  by  a  loosened  cork  in  a  bottle  of 
liquid,  he  may  be  glad  to  know  of  this  way 
to  keep  corks  where  they  belong,  and  fully 
efficient.  Take  a  square  of  cloth  or  paper 
according  to  the  size  of  corked  bottle ;  lay 
the  patch  on  top  and  fold  the  edges  down, 
then  tie  with  a  cord  just  below  the  bottle 
flange.  Do  not  put  the  cloth'  under  the 
cork  or  it  will  surely  leak  out.  This  mis¬ 
take  is  often  made.,  so  I  add  the  special 
word  of  caution. 

If  a  camper  needs  an  extra  pair  of  socks 
and  has  to  buy  them  at  an  out  of  the  way 


country  store,  he  is  apt  to  find  that  they 
have  a  bad  seam  across  the  toe  and  maybe 
in  the  heel  too.  This  is  true  especially  of 
gray  cotton  socks  made  to  imitate  the  old- 
fashioned  western  round  up  sock.  Before 
using  the  socks  turn  them  inside  out  and 
wear  them  that  way;  then  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  seams  hurting  the  feet. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


A  Handy  Little  Folding  Stove 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  handy  little 
folding  stove  that  may  be  of  some  use  to 
Forest  and  Stream  readers  who  want  a 
small  stove  of  some  kind  and  yet  cannot 
carry  much  weight.  I  have  used  this  kind 
on  fishing  trips  for  about  twelve  years  and 
I  have  not  yet  found  anything  to  suit  me 
better,  as  it  is  not  bulky  and  easily  goes 
inside  the  saucepan  with  the  cups.  Three 
pieces  of  iron  are  required  for  its  con¬ 
struction,  i2  inches  long  by  i  inch  wide 
by  1/16  inch  thick.  Bend  at  right  angles 
in  the  center  and  put  a  small  bend  at  one 
end  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Then  rivet 
these  ends  together.  The  small  bend  pre¬ 
vents  the  rivet  head  from  setting  up  high 
and  causing  the  pan  to  set  unsteadily  on 


STOVE  CLOSED.  TOP  VIEW  OPEN. 


the  stove.  In  using  this  stove  a  good  bed 
of  coals  should  be  prepared,  or  if  you  have 
a  large  camp  fire  for  warmth  or  comfort, 
rake  out  a  good  bed  of  coals  at  one  side 
of  the  big  fire,  plant  your  stove  over  it, 
and  proceed  to  cook  the  dinner  without 
roasting  yourself.  This  stove  sets  solid 
and  is  in  no  danger  of  tipping  over  and 
spoiling  the  result  of  a  day’s  fishing.  It 
can  be  used  to  hold  a  broiler,  a  frying  pan 
or  a  coffee  pot  and  serves  its  purpose  as 
well  as  a  high-priced  store  article.  It  is 
way  ahead  of  other  stoves  that  I  have 
seen  illustrated  in  other  papers. 

R.  L.  G.,  Toronto,  G'ntario. 


To  Prevent  Foot  Troubles 

If  the  feet  become  blistered  or  you  wish 
to  prevent  that  calamity  (it  is  a  calamity 
on  the  trail)  wear  light  weight  woolen 
socks  and  coat  the  inside  from  ankles 
downward  with  common  yellow  bar  soap, 
repeating  the  application  for  two  or  three 
days,  or  whenever  you  change  your  socks. 
There  is  no  better  remedy  or  preventive 
than  this,  and  it  is  always  easy  to  procure. 
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A  MODEL  CAMP  LODGE  FOR  ALL  THE  YEAR 

THIS  UNIQUE  AND  COMFORTABLE  CAMP  CAN  BE  ECONOMICALLY  CONSTRUCTED.  IT  HAS 
STOOD  THE  DOUBLE  TESTS  OF  TIME  AND  USE  AND  HAS  ALWAYS  ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE 

Drawn  for  FOREST  AND  STREAM  By  P.  P.  AVERY,  M.  E. 


CONSTRUCTING  a  model 
camp  lodge  has  been 
and  always  will  be  a 
subject  of  much  debate 
amongst  sportsmen.  I  have 
built  and  occupied  many,  and 
for  a  cheap  and  substantial 
“shack”  the  one  illustrated 
has  proven  the  most  com¬ 
fortable.  These  plans  and 
specifications  c  a  r  e  f  u  1 1  y 
worked  out  will  give  a  very 
complete,  novel  and  practical 
shelter  for  campers  which  is 
so  arranged  that  it  is  suit¬ 
able  for  winter  and  summer 
for  week-end  trips  or  con¬ 
tinuous  use.  This  plan  pro¬ 
vides  a  structure  laid  out 
scientifically  at  small  cost. 

The  lumber,  including  sills, 
studs,  rafters,  outside  sheath¬ 
ing  boards,  flooring,  and  the 
two  doors  and  six  windows, 
may  all  be  rough-cut  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  location  of  the 
camp  lodge  in  neat  bundles 
on  a  two-horse  wagon. 

The  camp  will  accommodate  five  to  seven 
persons  and  by  double  bunks,  one  above 
the  other,  ten  people,  may  sleep  comfort¬ 
ably.  The  following  specifications  may  be 
adhered  to  in  its  erection. 

Specifications. 

Site. — Select  a  level  site  of  adequate 
area,  with  southwest  exposure  to  the  porch, 
and  if  possible  near  a  stream  of  clean 
water  at  a  slightly  higher  elevation  than 


Front  Elevation 

or  bonded  with  cement  as  the  builder  sees 
fit  and  over  these  lay  a  wood  sill  4"  x  6" 
halved  at  corners.  Build  the  chimney  of 
field  stone  of  size  as  shown,  bonded  to¬ 
gether  with  cement  of  1  to  3  proportions, 
that  is,  one  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand. 

Build  chimney  as  shown  in  detail,  mak¬ 
ing  the  inside  flue  8”  x  8".  Many  novel 
designs  may  be  made  on  the  interior  such 
as  a  shelf,  etc.,  imbedding  in  the  concrete 


width,  of  cement,  1  to  2  pro¬ 
portions.  Before  this  cement 
sets  hard  the  name  of  the 
lodge  may  be  inscribed  there¬ 
on  ;  build  in  between  the  fire¬ 
place  walls  a  34"  iron  rod  to 
which  may  be  hung  a  kettle. 
Make  out  of  a  piece  of  heavy 
galvanized  iron  a  plug  to  fit 
into  the  chimney  throat  to 
keep  rain  and  snow  out  when 
fireplace  is  not  used. 

Frame.  —  Across  the  12' 
width  set  2"  x  6"  floor  beams 
24"  O.  C.  nailed  to  the  sill 
and  over  these  lay  a  flooring 
of  1"  x  4"  North  Carolina 
pine  tongue  and  grooved,  se¬ 
curely  blind  nailed  to  each 
beam.  Erect  the  side  walls 
2"  x  4"  hemlock  set  18"  on 
centers  and  form  door  and 
window  openings  as  shown 
and  hang  in  same  2  x  4' 
single  or  double  sash,  four  or 
eight  light  each  and  make  the 
front  door  2'  6"  x  7'  o",  make 
the  interior  door  2r  2"  x 
6'  o",  make  solid  shutters  for  all  windows 
with  hinges  on  inside  and  strong  iron  hook 
to  fasten  them  securely  on  the  inside. 
When  the  shutters  are  thrown  back  the 
sash  may  be  swung  back  or  open.  Make 
the  shutters  of  y  pine  boards  cross 
braced  as  shown  with  1"  x  3"  pine  strips. 
The  roof  is  to  be  constructed  of  2"  x  6" 
hemlock  rafters  set  24"  on  centers ;  over 
this  lay  1"  x  10"  sheathing  boards  and 


the  roof,  so  that  a  pipe  line  may  be  run  to 
the  kitchen.  Situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
lake  or  river  about  15  feet  from  the  bank, 
the  camp  is  a  joy  to  any  sportsman’s  heart, 
as  has  been  my  experience. 

Foundations. — Make  the  foundation  piers 
of  12"  x  12"  field  stone  or  rocks  laid  loose 


joints  shotgun  shells  or  cartridge  shells, 
horns  and  the  like.  Provide  a  series  of 
iron  hooks  projecting  here  and  there  from 
the  interior  face  of  the  chimney  wall  on 
which  may  be  hung  an  elk  head,  an  old 
gunpowder  horn,  etc.  Make  the  hearth 
about  16"  from  the  chimney  by  its  full 


I _ J 


cover  the  side  walls  likewise,  and  over 
this  on  side  walls  and  roof  lay  tar  paper 
lapped  3"  and  securely  nailed  with  tar¬ 
paper  nails  and  tin  washers.  Make  the 
front  porch  floor  the  same  as  main  floor, 
but  coat  the  joints  with  white  lead  before 
lapping  as  this  is  a  great  preservative. 
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Interior. —  The  interior  walls  may  be  left 
with  the  exposed  studs  or  may  be  covered 
with  y2"  x  3"  wainscoting.  Build  five 
bunks  6'  6  long  by  2'  4"  wide  built  of 
2x3  yellow  pine  or  spruce  and  hinged 
to  wall  studs  by  3  heavy  hinges  and  fold- 


rel.  Make  an  18"  lounging  seat  on  porch 
built  of  plain  boards  or  artistically  fash¬ 
ioned  from  cedar  tree  limbs. 

Surrounding  conditions  may  permit  other 
artistic  additions  and  the  interior  may  be 
decorated  to  suit  the  owner. 


to  the  floor.  In  cold  weather  fir  or  spruce 
boughs  should  be  piled  around  the  walls 
of  the  camp  as  a  “banking”;  this  covered 
with  snow  keeps  out  the  cold  winds. 

With  the  built-in  furniture  indicated  the 
only  necessary  furnishings  are  chairs, 


f 


/ 


-/ii  strips  r,  sje/  utter  into  Btrrt/. 
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ing  legs  so  that  they  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  against  wall  as  the  case  may  be. 
Build  the  center  table  of  same  material 
in  cabinet  style  with  drawers  and  cup¬ 
boards  underneath.  Provide  for  kitchen 
a  3  burner  kerosene  stove,  and  build  yy 
countershelf  across  the  opposite  side  14" 
wide,  cut  out  a  hole  in  the  left  hand  end 
of  diameter  to  hold  a  large  sized  hand 
wash  basin  and  fit  to  the  basin  a  1"  lead 
pipe  soldered  thereto  for  drain.  Cut  a 
hole  in  center  of  wash  basin  y  in  diam¬ 
eter,  erect  a  3"  x  4"  platform  in  back  of 
kitchen  and  mount  there  on  a  50  gallon 
barrel  (water  tight)  provided  with  a  1" 
galvanized  pipe  and  faucet  as  shown. 
Under  the  countershelf  provide  two  12" 
wide  shelves  entire  length  of  kitchen  and 


Plan  of  Foundation,  Main  Floor  and  Roof 

If  it  is  desired  to  build  the  camp  lodge 
in  a  latitude  where  the  winters  are  severe, 
sheathing  the  inside  with  matched  boards 
is  almost  imperative.  Heavy  sheathing 
paper  should  be  placed  over  the  studs  be¬ 
fore  nailing  the  boards.  Sometimes  birch 
or  hemlock  bark  is  used  instead  of  boards, 
and  when  well  put  on  and  paneled  with 
split  saplings  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
If  the  camp  is  to  be  an  all  year  habitation 
comfort  can  be  secured  without  sacrificing 
the  smallest  detail  appropriate  to  the  woods. 

Extra  room  can  be  secured  by  building 
closets  at  each  side  of  the  chimney  instead 
of  placing  windows  in  these  spaces.  The 
four  remaining  windows  are  ample  to  light 
the  camp.  Some  of  the  bunks  may  be  made 
permanent  in  locker  style  and  used  as 


which  can  be  made  of  cedar  with  seats  of 
interlaced  strips  of  deer  hide.  For  use 
at  table  provide  folding  camp  stools,  if 
the  party  is  a  large  one.  These  are  out  of 
the  way  when  not  in  use.  A  hammock, 
swung  from  wall  to  wall,  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort  and  takes  the  place  of  a  rocking-chair. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  doors  and 
windows  be  fitted  with  screens  to  keep  out 
mosquitoes  and  other  pests.  Frames  may 
be  made  of  1"  by  3"  wood  joined  together 
with  triangular  blocks  at  the  corners  to 
give  strength.  The  frames  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  mosquito  bar  or  cheesecloth  but 
wire-screen  cloth  will  give  longer  and  bet¬ 
ter  service.  On  this  detail  of  careful 
screening  depends  much  of  the  comfort  of 
camp  life.  This  is  one  of  the  “kinks” 
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above  countershelf  build  a  12"  wide  by  36" 
long  cupboard  with  glass  doors  and  4 
shelves. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  feed  the  water 
barrel  with  spring  water  or  drinkable 
brook  water  build  a  x"  x  3"  gutter  as 
shown  on  roof  plan  discharging  into  bar- 


trunks  for  bedding,  etc.  They  should  be 
lined  with  tin  to  protect  the  contents  from 
the  ravages  of  mice  and  squirrels.  A  trap 
door  may  be  made  in  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  and  a  hole  dug  to  store 
vegetables  against  winter  use.  They  will 
not  freeze  if  the  dirt  is  heaped  up  flush 


which  every  camper  learns  through  a  sea¬ 
son’s  experience  in  woods  life. 

The  camp,  unpretentious  as  it  is,  will 
prove  a  lodestone  to  the  owner’s  thoughts 
during  the  hours  that  necessity  forces  him 
to  be  away  from  its  solid  comfort  and 
the  satisfying  charm  of  a  primitive  home. 
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G.  H.  G.,  East  Lynn,  Mass. : 

I  have  an  old  fashioned  double-barrel 
gun,  13/16  in.  bore  at  the  muzzle  with 
28  in.  barrel.  On  the  lock  plates  appears 
the  name  Manton  and  on  the  rib  between 
the  two  barrels  is  the  word  London.  The 
metal  fittings  show  traces  of  engraving. 
The  stock  is  of  black  walnut  with  check¬ 
ered  grip.  The  workmanship  throughout 
is  excellent.  The  weight  of  the  weapon  is 
about  13  pounds.  Can  you  give  me  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  its  value  ?  It  has  been  in 
the  family  a  long  time. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  give  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  opinion  of  your  gun  without  hav¬ 
ing  examined  it,  but  in  a  general  way  I 
should  say  that  the  weapon  was  made 
about  1850.  Manton  died  in  1835.  The 
percussion  principle  did  not  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  for  ten  years  after  his  death. 
The  name  of  Manton  was  extensively  cop¬ 
ied  on  locks  and  gun  furniture,  but  his  full 
name  and  street  number  appear  on  all 
that  passed  through  his  shops.  Manton 
made  his  reputation  with  guns  of  from  18 
to  22  bore ;  few  of  his  guns  are  larger  than 
14  gauge.  Your  gun  is  an  8  bore  and  the 
barrels  have  likely  been  cut  off.  The  fact 
that  the  stock  is  of  black  walnut  indicates 
that  it  was  made  in  this  country,  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  locks  having  been  shipped  over. 
We  do  not  think  the  gun  has  any  particu¬ 
lar  value. 


E.  O.  D,  Elyria,  O. : 

Do  you  consider  the  Stevens  No.  404 
Target  Rifle  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
Winchester  Musket  in  regard  to  accuracy 
shooting  .22  long  rifle  cartridges?  Which 
rifle  would  you  advise? 

Ans. — So  far  as  the  accuracy  of  these 
guns  is  concerned  there  is  no  difference 
between  them.  The  Winchester  Musket  is 
in  every  way  as  accurate  as.  the  Stevens 
and  is  a  very  highly  finished  arm.  You 
will  not  go  wrong  with  either  of  these 
guns ;  both  are  reliable. 


S.  B.  P.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. : 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  ad¬ 
vice  on  sighting  a  Sauer  Mauser  rifle  for 
failing  eyesight  which  will  no  longer  focus 
the  notch  in  the  rear  sight,  especially  if 
the  light  is  poor  as  it  is  apt  to  be.  I  can, 
of  course,  use  glasses,  but  they  are  a 
nuisance  in  the  woods,  and  furthermore, 
impair  my  vision  for  distances.  I  have  an 
idea  that  a  peepsight  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  eye  would  help  out,  but  I  know  of 
none  that  can  be  used  on  the  Mauser. 

Ans. — In  a  case  such  as  yours  glasses 
would  be  of  very  little  assistance  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  the 
young  eye  to  focus  clearly  on  two  distinct 
points  at  one  time,  and  glasses  add  to  this 
difficulty  and  do  not  afford  relief.  The 


This  department  is  at  the  service 
of  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream,  who  are  requested  to 
write  queries  plainly  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only.  If  a  reply  is 
desihed  by  mail  a  self-addressed 
envelope  should  he  enclosed. 


proper  sight  for  you  to  use  is  the  Lyman 
Patent  Receiver  Sight  No.  35.  It  will  have 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  special 
height  front  sight  which  they  can  supply 
you.  In  using  these  sights  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  you  remove  the  middle  sight. 
With  this  Lyman  peep  the  barrel  rear  sight 
is  worse  than  useless  and  its  presence  will 
increase  your  difficulties. 


“K.  Kauffer”: 

Will  you  kindly  answer  through  your 
columns  whether  I  can  use  a  regular  rifle 
shooting  left  just  as  anybody  else  shooting 
right?  My  right  eye  is  defective  and  I 
am  left-handed.  Do  I  need  a  special  rifle 
made  to  order?  Also  which  is  the  best 
rifle  made  for  hunting  for  bigger  game  in 
Maine  or  Nova  Scotia? 

Ans. — You  do  not  need  a  special  rifle  to 
shoot  from  the  left  shoulder.  The  .32  or 
the  .35  are  both  good  rifles.  Personally 
we  feel  sure  that  the  .30-30  is  large  enough 
for  any  game  that  you  will  meet  in  the 
section  you  mention.  It  is  a  splendidly  bal¬ 
anced  load  and  very  accurate.  If  sports¬ 
men  would  put  in  more  time  learning  to 
shoot  and  not  try  for  such  great  shocking 
power,  it  would  be  better  all  around. 


T.  M.  A.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.: 

I  want  a  gun  to  fit  me.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  it,  and  the  cost  of  information? 

Ans. — If  you  are  in  New  York  any  time 
we  will  be  glad  to  adjust  a  try-gun  to  your 
measurements  and  see  that  you  are  prop¬ 
erly  fitted.  There  is  no  expense  connected 
with  the  work.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  advise  you  without  seeing  you  handle 
a  gun. 


C.  G.  L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : 

Within  a  few  months  I  intend  to  go  to 
the  Western  Coast  of  South  America  and 
at  times  I  shall  have  opportunity  for  hunt¬ 
ing.  In  the  section  where  I  expect  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  game  consists  mostly  of  quail, 
rabbits,  and  other  small  game.  What 
gauge  shotgun  would  you  advise  me  to 
get?  I  have  heard  so  many  arguments  for 
and  against  the  20  gauge  that  I  would  like 
your  opinion. 

Will  you  also  explain  to  me  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  full  choke,  half  choke  and 
cylinder  bore  when  applied  to  shotguns? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  use  a  shotgun, 
such  as  you  decide  would  be  best  for  me, 
for  shooting  deer  if  occasion  presented? 

Ans. — You  will  find  the  20  gauge  a  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  weapon  for  quail,  ducks,  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  and  other  small  game.  It 
is  the  gun  our  Mr.  Akeley  has  carried  on 
all  of  his  African  trips,  with  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

A  cylinder  gun  is  one  in  which  the  bar- 
1  els  are  the  same  size  inside  from  breech 


to  muzzle.  In  a  modified  choke  the  barrel 
is  a  trifle  smaller  at  the  muzzle,  the  idea 
being  to  hold  the  shot  in  a  smaller  circle 
— that  is,  so  they  will  not  scatter  so  much. 
A  full  choke  has  this  feature  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  shoots  closer  than  a  modified 
choke.  You  can  shoot  a  solid  ball  from 
the  cylinder  gun  with  considerable  accuracy 
up  to  100  yards ;  beyond  that  distance  it  is 
not  accurate.  This  would  enable  you  to 
shoot  deer.  You  cannot  shoot  a  solid  ball 
from  a  modified  choke  or  a  choke  gun  as 
there  would  be  danger  of  it  blowing  off, 
splitting  or  bulging  the  barrel. 


F.  P.  M.,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

I  would  like  to  build  a  cabin  in  Mar¬ 
quette  or  some  other  county  of  the  upper 
Michigan  peninsula.  How  can  I  get  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so,  that  is,  should  I  apply 
to  State  or  county  authorities?  I  would 
like  a  cabin  such  as  described  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Forest  and  Stream  if  it  could  be 
successfully  heated  in  winter.  How  is  that 
region  for  deer  and  game  birds?  What 
game  fish  may  be  caught  around  there?  I 
will  appreciate  an  answer  through  your 
columns  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Ans. — It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
apply  to  both  the  State  and  county  authori¬ 
ties.  In  the  Northern  peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan  you  can  find  deer,  bear,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  game  and  fur-bearing  animals. 
There  are  trout  in  the  streams  and  bass 
in  the  lakes.  It  would  be  impractical  to 
heat  the  cabin  illustrated  in  the  November 
issue  as  the  winters  are  severe.  In  this 
issue  we  publish  plans  of  a  cabin  that  you 
can  live  in  comfortably  the  year  round. 
Plans  of  camps  and  cabins  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  coming  issues. 


O.  C.  K.,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. : 

Kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  a 
breed  of  Setter  dogs  known  as  American 
Setters. 

Ans. — There  is  no  breed  recognized  by 
the  American  Kennel  Club  or  any  other 
organization  as  American  Setters.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  there  were  several  fam¬ 
ilies  or  strains  of  setters,  such  as  the 
Ethan  Allens  and  the  Gildersleves,  that 
were  classified  as  Native  Setters.  These 
gradually  disappeared  with  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  various  strains  of  setters  from 
England  and  the  continent,  until  today  we 
have  recognized  only  the  English,  the  Irish, 
and  the  Gordon  Setter.  Of  these  the  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  family  is  the  Llewellyn. 


C.  L.  J.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

What  is  the  best  tackle  and  bait  for  fish¬ 
ing  through  the  ice? 

Ans. — A  comprehensive  article  on  Ice 
Fishing  will  appear  in  the  January  issue. 
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Questions  on  Natural  History 
will  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Grin- 
nell;  Angling ,  Leonard  Hulit 
and  Louis  Rhead;  Canoeing  and 
Camping,  Jule  Marshall;  Rifles, 
Capt.  Tinney  and  J.  R.  Bevis; 
Dogs  and  Guns,  Dr.  Bruette. 


L.  J.  S.,  No.  i  Engine  Co.,  E.  F.  D.,  Erie, 
Pa.: 

Kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get  a 
good  sink  box  for  duck  hunting.  If  they 
can  not  be  purchased,  please  give  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  one. 

Ans. — The  dimensions,  material,  etc.,  to 
be  used  in  constructing  a  sink  box  are  as 
follows :  The  box  in  platform  should  be 
made  of  34-inch  best  white  pine ;  or  still 
better,  white  cedar,  if  to  be  had.  The  ends 
of  box  should  be  of  white  oak,  1)4  inches 
thick.  The  box  should  be  5  feet,  10  inches 
long  in  the  clear  (this  will  accommodate 
any  man  not  over  six  feet  in  height,  as  both 
his  knees  and  neck  are  bent  in  lying  in  the 
position  to  shoot)  15  inches  deep  in  clear 
and  22  inches  wide,  sides  straight  per¬ 
pendicularly,  but  sprung  together  at  ends 
to  14  inches  at  head  and  foot.  The  sim¬ 
plest  way  is  to  make  the  box  the  same 
depth  all  over,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
best  way.  The  foot  should  be  of  full 
depth,  viz.,  15  inches.  Cut  away  the 
head  of  the  box  to,  say,  6  inches,  because 
the  shooter,  in  lying  down,  has  to  have  his 
eyes  above  the  level  of  the  box  in  order 
to  watch  the  flight  of  the  fowl,  so  that  very 
little  depth  is  required  at  the  head.  The 
box  should  be  put  together  in  the  very  best 
manner,  as  on  its  being  perfectly  tight  de¬ 
pends  the  comfort  of  the  shooter.  Make 
a  )4-inch  drainboard  to  be  in  bottom  of 
box  and  the  sink  box  is  completed. 


R.  F.  M.,  Glasgow,  Mont. : 

Will  a  deer  sink  if  shot  in  the  water 
during  the  month  of  August?  Kindly  give 
this  information  in  your  next  number. 

Ans. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
deer  in  summer  pelage  shot  in  the  water 
will  sink. 


“Santa  Fe,”  Gem  Mount,  N.  M. : 

Discussion  has  arisen  on  the  following 
statements:  -(a)  That  a  California  quail 
will  eat  twice  its  weight  in  “worms”  daily; 
(b)  That  prairie  chickens  in  the  Northwest 
will  consume  from  one  to  two  bushels 
of  wheat  a  year.  Kindly  give  whatever  in¬ 
formation  is  available  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  food  these  birds  actually  con¬ 
sume. 

Ans. —  (a)  We  have  no  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  point,  but  are  of  the  opinion 
that  no  observations  have  been  made  that 
confirm  it.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  California  quail  referred  to  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  valley  quail,  which  commonly  in¬ 
habits  arid  country  where  “worms” — if 
earth  worms  are  intended — are  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  found.  The  California  quail  is 
essentially  a  seed  eater,  and  the  results  of 
examinations  of  the  stomachs  of  more 
than  600  specimens  published  in  1910  show 
that  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  bird’s  food 


is  animal  and  that  this  animal  food  con¬ 
sists  to  a  large  extent  of  ants.  We  feel 
confident  that  there  is  not  and  never  has 
been  any  basis  for  the  statement  given 
under  this  head. 

Observations  made  on  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  woodcock  suggest  language  such  as 
is  here  used  about  the  California  quail. 
Could  these  remarks  about  the  woodcock 
have  been  mistakenly  applied  to  a  very 
different  bird?  It  is  stated  by  Audubon 
that  a  woodcock  in  a  single  night  will  de¬ 
vour  more  than  its  own  weight  in  worms. 
Some  experiments  on  this  point  made  on 
a  captive  bird  a  number  of  years  ago,  con¬ 
firm  the  statement  of  the  great  naturalist. 
This  bird,  which  weighed  5%  ounces  at 
the  time  he  was  weighed,  ate,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  200  angle  worms  weigh¬ 
ing  5)4  ounces.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
he  was  still  eager  for  food.  Somewhat 
later,  he  had  increased  in  weight  One 
ounce  and  at  that  time  ate  in  twenty-four 
hours  no  less  than  8  ounces  of  worms. 
These  details  were  published  in  Forest  and 
Stream  many  years  ago  and  may  be  found 
detailed  in  American  Game  Bird  Shooting, 
pp.  16  to  18. 

(b)  We  believe  that  no  observations  on 
the  weight  of  grain  consumed  by  the 
prairie  chickens  of  the  Northwest  have 
ever  been  made.  In  our  opinion  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  if  grain  were  ac¬ 
cessible  over  much  of  the  year,  a  single 
bird  might  consume  from  one  to  two  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  every  year,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  grain  is  accessible  only  for 
a  short  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is 
sown,  and  again,  after  it  has  been  reaped. 
The  grain  eaten  by  the  prairie  chicken — 
whether  this  term  means  sharp  tailed 
grouse  or  pinnated  grouse — consists  almost 
altogether  of  that  which  falls  to  the 
ground  in  the  harvesting,  and  in  our  esti¬ 
mation  would  be  measured  by  quarts  rather 
than  by  bushels.  This,  however,  is  no 
more  than  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  are 
unaware  of  any  definite  information  on 
the  point. 


Henry  P.  B.,  H.M.S.  Dominion,  London: 

What  sort  of  time  does  an  open  canoe 
rigged  with  a  sail  of  the  size  advocated 
(about  40  square  feet  area  for  a  16  foot 
by  30  inch  canoe)  make  in  an  ordinary 
breeze  over  a  racing  course?  How  does 
she  compare  in  speed  with  other  small 
racing  craft?  Will  Mr.  Jule  F.  Marshall 
give  the  times  made  in  some  of  the  A.  C. 
A.  sailing  races  with  the  length  of  the 
course  ? 

A°s-  Probably  the  best  performances 
of  sailing  in  OPEN  CANOES  are  those 
held  annually  at  the  National  Canoe  Meets 
at  Sugar  Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 


where  the  conditions  for  such  races  are 
ideal.  The  country  thereabouts  is  flat  so 
that  there  is  practically  nothing  to  divert 
the  true  course  of  the  winds  which  gen¬ 
erally  blow  steadily.  The  sailing  course 
is  in  a  large  open  stretch  of  water,  con¬ 
siderably  protected  from  the  flow  of  the 
river  by  a  fringe  of  islands,  there  being 
little  or  no  current  to  affect  the  canoes. 

The  course  itself  is  a  1J2  mile  triangle 
with  equal  legs  of  )4  mile  each.  The 
buoys  are  laid  out  at  identical  points,  year 
after  year.  While  the  usual  distance 
specified  for  these  races  is  three  miles,  a 
canoe  will  travel  well  onto  five  miles  in 
order  to  enclose  the  triangle  twice.  The 
time  limit  set  for  the  completion  of  such 
a  race  is  ij4  hours. 

The  figures  given  below  will  show  the 
time  made  by  the  winners  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Open  Sailing  Races  held  at  the 
last  (1916)  Meet: 

3  mile — triangle,  1  hr.,  15  min.,  57  sec.; 
breeze  medium  and  steady — Open  Trophy, 
1st  heat. 

3  mile — windward  and  leeward  course, 

1  hr.,  13  min.,  27  sec. ;  breeze  strong,  sea 
rough — Open  Trophy,  2nd  heat. 

3  mile — triangle,  58  min.,  50  sec.;  breeze 
strong  and  squally — Open  Trophy,  3rd  heat. 

3  mile — triangle,  1  hr.,  12  min.,  22  sec. ; 
breeze  light  then  .strong — Gardiner  Trophy. 

3  mile — triangle,  r  hr.,  28  min.,  18  sec. 
(elapsed  time)  ;  breeze  very  light — Handi¬ 
cap  Race. 

3  mile— triangle,  1  hr.,  3  min.,  57  sec.; 
breeze  strong  and  steady — Novice  Race. 

4^4  mile — triangle,  1  hr.,  13  min.,  57  sec.; 
breeze  very  heavy,  sea  bad— “Record 
Race.” 

The  fastest  single  round  was  made  in 
the  first  lap  of  the  “Record  Race,”  it  be¬ 
ing  completed  in  23  -.23,  which  included 
turning  three  marks  and  beating  to  wind¬ 
ward  against  a  heavy  blow  on  one  leg. 
This  would  indicate  an  attained  sailing 
speed  of  7  miles  an  hour.  The  slowest 
single  round  made  by  a  winning  canoe  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  first  round  of  the  Gardiner 
Trophy  Race  and  was  timed  at  38:10, 
averaging  approximately  4  miles  an  hour 
running  time.  These  figures  would  indi¬ 
cate,  therefore,  that  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  an  OPEN  CANOE  will  sail  at  the 
rate  of  5 V?  rniles  per  hour,  and  this  esti¬ 
mation  is  practically  substantiated  by  the 
printed  records  of  the  American  Canoe 
Association. 

These  records  are  read  and  compiled  by 
a  corps  of  expert  canoeists  seated  on  the 
judges’  barge  between  the  starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  buoys.  Every  contestant’s  time  is 
taken  at  the  completion  of  each  swing 
around  the  triangle  and  the  completed  rec¬ 
ords  are  published  in  the  Association 
“Year  Book.”  ' 
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Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don’t  you 
experiment?  It’s  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 

out 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Books  for  Sportsmen 

Camp  Fires  in  the  Wilderness .  $1.50 

E.  IV.  Burt 

Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop  . .  1-50 

R.  E.  Robinson 


My  Friend  the  Partridge .  1-00 

S'.  T.  Hammond 

Bird  Portraits  for  the  Young .  1.00 

Dr.  W.  VanFliet 


Campers  Own  Book  .  -50 

Camp  Experts 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting....  3.50 
G.  B.  Grinnell 

Wildfire  .  1-35 

Forest  &  Stream  Book  Dept. 

9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Ideal  Christmas 
Gifts  for  Men 
Women  and 
Children 


Enjoy  the 
Snow.  Learn 
to  Ski,  The 
King  of  Win¬ 
ter  Sports. 

Be  sure 
your  equip¬ 
ment  bears  a 
Nor  t  h  1  a  n  d 
trade  mark. 


Write  for  catalog  of  Skis,  Toboggans,  Snow 
Shoes,  etc.,  free 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO. 

Ellis  and  Hampden  Ave.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Stop  that  Squeak! 

in  the  springs  of  your  car  with 


It  polishes  the  metal,  the  glass 
and  the  body.  It  prevents  rust. 


Made  for  sportsmen  by 
sportsmen,  Homol  is  the 
“best-ever”  oil  for  every¬ 
thing  in  kit  and  camp.  Also 
for  all  office  and  household 
needs. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Homol  yet, 
send  us  his  name  and  a  quarter  lor 
this  big  five-ounce  can,  carriage 
prepaid. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN,  Inc. 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  POWDERS 
LESS  EROSIVE 

H  \  MERICAN  guns  have  less  ero- 
sion,  or  wearing  away  of  the 

.  inner  lining  of  the  barrel  due  to 

the  chemical  combustion  than  those  made 
in  Europe.  This  is  due  principally  to  our 
superior  powder.  Europe  did  not  realize 
this  fact  until  she  began  to  use  our  powder 
in  this  war.  Then  the  foreign  countries 
recognized  that  our  formula  calling  for 
a  smaller  percentage  of  nitroglycerine  de¬ 
creased  erosion  and  lengthened  the  life  of 
the  gun.” — Hudson  Maxim. 

In  applying  this  fact  to  small  arms  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  powder  gases 
developed  upon  the  discharge  of  a  modern 
army  rifle  have  a  temperature  of  4,5oo  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Steel  melts  at  2,800  de¬ 
grees  and  the  shortness  of  the  period  of 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  powder 
gases  is  all  that  saves  the  barrel  from, 
melting.  Powders  containing  nitroglycer¬ 
ine  give  off  far  hotter  gases  than  do  the 
pure  nitrocellulose  powders.  Using  “W. 
A.”  powder  in  the  Springfield  at  48,000 
pounds  breech  pressure  will  ruin  a  barrel 
in  600  rounds,  as  our  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment  discovered  in  1903.  With  the  new 
du  Pont  No.  20  powder,  which  develops 
a  pressure  of  approximately  49,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  the  life  of  a  Spring- 
field  rifle  barrel  for  accurate  shooting  is 
around  15,000  rounds,  because  this  powder 
has  no  nitroglycerine  in  its  composition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  of  several  in¬ 
stances  where  a  barrel  remained  accurate 
for  20,000  rounds,  more  shots  than  a  man 
would  fire  in  ten  years. 

The  wearing  out  of  a  rifle  barrel  is  not 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  bullet  passing 
through  the  bore.  A  barrel  would  last  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shots  before  it 
would  be  seriously  affected  or  injured  by 
the  friction.  It  is  the  blast  of  the  in¬ 
tensely  hot  powder  gases  that  gradually 
wears  away  the  inside  of  the  barrel  and 
eventually  increases  the  size  of  the  bore 
until  accurate  shooting  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  At  the  instant  of  discharge  the 
super-heated  powder  gas  partially  melts  the 
surface  of  the  bore  and  part  of  the  soft¬ 
ened  surface  is  washed  away  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  action  of  the  blast  attendant  upon 
the  discharge,  just  as  a  high  wind  wears 
away  a  sand  dune.  This  heating  and  wear¬ 
ing  away  of  the  steel  is  what  is  termed 
“erosion,”  and  any  means  which  tends  to 
reduce  this  erosion  tends  also  to  lengthen 
the  life  of  the  barrel. 


“Ignoramus,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

I  have  a  Colt  12  gauge  shot  gun,  30 
inch  barrels  (Damascus),  full  pistol  grip 
stock  and  knurled  fore-arm,  engraved 
locks,  etc.  Patented  Aug.  22  and  Sept.  19. 
1882.  What  was  this  gun  sold  for  at  that 
time?  Is  the  right  barrel  modified  choke? 

I  seem  to  get  the  same  pattern  with  either 
barrel  at  fifty  yards. 

What  is  the  idea  of  a  straight  stock  in 
some  guns? 

Ans. — We  judge  from  your  description 
that  the  gun  sold  for  about  $100.  If  you 
can  give  us  the  number  of  the  gun  we  can 
advise  you  exactly.  Relative  to  the  boring 
of  the  barrels — when  the  gun  was  made 
black  powder  was  still  in  vogue,  since  then 
diameters  have  been  slightly  reduced ;  but 
you  can  ascertain  whether  your  gun  is 
making  what  is  considered  a  full  choke  or 
a  modified  choke  by  testing  it  at  a  target. 
The  standard  distance  for  testing  guns  is 
40  yards  at  a  30  inch  target.  With  1%  oz. 
of  Tatham  chilled  shot,  399  pellets  to  the 
ounce  or  449  pellets  to  the  load  of  1%  oz. 
— cylinder  bored,  180  to  190;  improved  cyl¬ 
inder,  220  to  230;  modified  choke,  250  to 
275;  full  choke,  335  to  345.  You  can  shoot 
at  the  paper  target  first  and  draw  the  circle 
to  include  the  load. 

Straight  stock  guns  are  useful  on  rising 
birds  as  with  them  you  shoot  higher. 


L.  H.  R.,  Mitchell,  S.  D.: 

I  have  a  Lefever  double-barrel  gun  that 
the  drop  of  the  stock  seems  to  be  too 
great  for  me.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can 
determine  the  correct  drop  for  a  person 
of  my  size. 

Ans. — To  fit  a  man  properly  with  a  gun 
it  •  is  highly  important  that  yon  see  him 
handle  a  try-gun.  In  no  other  way  can  it 
be  done  accurately.  In  a  general  way  I 
can  tell  you  that  if  your  gun  has  too  much 
drop  you  are  shooting  too  low.  Try  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  mark  on  the  side  of  a  barn  at  a 
distance  of  forty  feet,  simply  throwing  up 
the  gun  quickly  and  pulling  the  trigger. 
Let  me  know  where  the  center  of  the  load 
strikes.  Give  me  the  dimensions  of  the 
gun  you  are  using  at  present  and  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  some  suggestions. 


V.  E.  G.,  Beaumont,  Tex.: 

I  have  a  .25  cal.  Remington  8A  Auto¬ 
loading  rifle  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
it  is  heavy  enough  for  deer,  bear,  etc.  I 
suppose  that  the  117  grain  S.  P.  cartridge 
would  be  the  proper  one  for  this  game, 
would  it  not?  What  are  your  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  twenty  gauge? 

(continued  on  page  620) 
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Winchester  Model  12 
Hammerless  Shotgun 


Why  the  20  Gauge 

is  Gaining  in  Popularity 


Back  in  the  ’90s  the  10  gauge  was  the 
weapon  that  had  the  call  among  American 
sportsmen. 

But  as  the  game  became  scarcer,  there 
came  a  better  sense  of  sportsmanship.  The 
10  gauge  yielded  to  the  12  gauge. 

Today,  hunters  who  are  in  it  for 
“Sport’s  Sake”  are  taking  to  the  light  20 
and  16  gauges— the  true  sportman’s  guns. 

When  you  carry  a  20  gauge,  you’re 
playing  the  game  and  you  earn  every  bird 
you  bring  down. 

Quicker  action  and  better 
pattern  with  the  20  gauge 

In  the  hands  of  a  good  shot,  the  20 
gauge  has  proved  almost  as  effective  a 
field  gun  as  the  12  gauge.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  in  the  first  place,  being  lighter,  it 
permits  of  quicker  handling;  you  get  onto 
your  game  faster. 

Then,  too,  if  you’re  quick,  most  of  your 
shots  at  quail,  snipe  and  prairie  chicken 
will  be  at  from  15  to  25  yards;  at  these 
distances  the  properly  bored  20  gauge 
makes  its  best  pattern,  while  the  12  gauge 
does  not  open  up  so  as  to  give  the  shooter 
the  full  benefit  of  its  larger  load  of  shot 
until  close  to  40  yards. 

The  20  gauge  [’then  can  give  you  as 
good  a  bag  as  a  12  gauge  if  you  handle  it 


fast  and  get  onto  your  game  quickly.  It’s 
a  sportier  gun  to  work  with. 

A  gun  that  few  sportsmen 
can  resist 

The  nicely  balanced  model  12,  Win¬ 
chester  20  gauge  with  its  slim,  graceful 
barrel  is  a  beautiful  weapon  and  has  a  fas¬ 
cination  about  it  few  sportsmen  can  resist. 

It  works  smoothly  in  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  it  is  held. 

A  man  who  has  used  this  Model  12,  20 
gauge  Winchester,  or  its  duplicate  in  the 
model  97,  16  gauge  — for  those  who  prefer 
a  hammer  action  gun — for  a  few  days  of 
shooting,  finds  it  hard  to  go  back  to  his 
heavier  12  gauge. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the 
barrel.  On  the  quality  of  the  barrel  de¬ 
pends  the  quality  of  the  gun.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  difference  in  the  standard  of 
quality  of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  or 
lowest  priced  Winchester  guns.  With  Win¬ 
chester  the  barrel  is  the  gun  and  the  single 
standard  of  quality  has  been  attained  only 
by  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  the 
boring,  finishing  and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrels  of  the  Winchester  Models 
12  and  97  have  been  scientifically  bored  to 
micrometer  measurements  for  .  the  pattern 


they  'are  meant  to  make.  The  degree  of 
choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of  the 
shot  to  spread.  Until  the  pattern  proves 
up  to  Winchester  standard,  the  guns  can¬ 
not  leave  the  factory. 

.  Tbe  nickel-Steel  consrtuction  preserves  the 
original  accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process, 
used  exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Win¬ 
chester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with 
proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


Means 


d  ThiSr»Tar!c  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and 
Proved  Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Win- 
chester  s  guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years 
ox  the  best  gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  “Winchester” 
and  that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed 
and  Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for 
smooth  action  and  accuracy,  and  with  excess 
loads  for  strength.  At  every  stage  of  Winchester 
manufacture  machine  production  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  human  craftsmanship.  It  is  a  test  and 
adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  these  two  lifjht  guage  models  guns  tfiat 
have  won  the  admiration  of  all  true  sportsmen 
who  follow  Sport  for  Sport's  Sake. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester  shot¬ 
guns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia 
on  shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every 
hunter  should  have  one.  It  gives  detailed  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  Model  12  and  describes  at  length 
the  principles  on  which  every  one  of  the  world 
famous  Winchester  rifles  and  shotguns  is  built. 
Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a  copy  free, 
postpaid.  J  * 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
DEPT.  180  NEW  HAVEN,  CCNN. 


WINCHESTER 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgui 

Take-down  Regeating  Shotgun.  Mad 
in  IS  gauge,  weight  about  73A  lbs.;  in  1 
gauge,  weight  about  7Yi  lbs  The  favorit 
with  shooters  who  prefer  a  slide  fori 
arm  repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammet 
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GUN 

CABINETS 


*15  00  to  ‘100  " 

If  interested,  write  for  our  special 
illustrated  Gun  Cabinet  Sheet 

Send  us  your  address  for 
our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY 

523  Broadway,  New  York 


Hello  Brother , 

If  You  Like 

HUNTING 

FISHING 

TRAPPING 

and  stories  and  pictures  of  out¬ 
door  life  and  adventure,  the  ac¬ 
tual  experience  of  red-blooded 
sportsmen,  don’t  miss  this 
month’s  issue  of  the  National 
Sportsman  Magazine.  It’s 
crammed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  the  sort  of  stuff  you  will 
sit  up  all  night  to  read,  be¬ 
sides  a  lot  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  rifles,  re¬ 
volvers,  fishing  tackle,  camp¬ 
ing  and  trapping  outfits  and 
the  best  places  to  go  for 
good  sport. 

Special  Offer 


Send  us  25c  in 
stamps  or  coin, 
and  we  will 
mail  you,  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  a 
copy  of  this 
month’s  Na¬ 
tional  .  Sports- 
on  a  n  Magazine 
together  with  one 
of  our  handsome 
Ormule  Gold  Watch 
Fobs.  When  you  wear 
this  fob  you  will  get 
the  glad  hand  of  good 
fellowship  from  brother 
sportsmen  wherever  you  go. 

Send  your  order  right  now — today. 


NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE 
220  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 


THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 


"■™  BROWNIE  CAMP  PAD 


The  lightest  and  most  comfortable  camp  bed. 
Can  be  used  with  any  sleeping  bag,  coverting 
an  uncomfortable  bag  into  a  luxurious  bed.  _  In¬ 
flated  in  two  minutes,  packs  4x12  inches;  weight, 
4  lbs.  Price  $13.00.  .  . 

Recommended  by  Hunters,  Campers,  Physicians, 
Forest  Service,  Guaranteed  moisture  proof. 


ATHOL  MFG.  CO.,  Athol,  Mass. 


Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value ,  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

on9  PHiPFl  STRF.F.T  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


FNHW  YOUR  nights 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

“Perfection"  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature; 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream’’ 


(continued  from  page  6i8) 


Ans. — The  .25  cal.  Remington  Autoload¬ 
ing  rifle  is  heavy  enough  for  all  the  game 
that  is  found  in  this  country  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and  for  these 
animals  you  cannot  get  too  heavy  a 
weapon.  The  117  S.  P.  cartridge,  how¬ 
ever,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Relative  to 
the  twenty  gauge,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
them.  I  have  used  them  from  Manitoba 
to  Louisiana  on  everything  from  ducks  to 
snipe  and  I  find  they  answer  the  purpose. 


C  T.  L.,  El  Paso,  Texas; 

With  a  wind  gauge  sight  windage  is 
very  easily  corrected ;  but  not  having  a 
wind  gauge  sight  on  our  sporting  rifles, 
how  may  we  hunters  make  proper  allow¬ 
ance  for  wind  ? 

Ans.— The  following  rule  is  so  nearly  ac¬ 
curate  for  all  ranges  up  to  800  or  1,000 
yards  that  the  eye  cannot  discern  the  error. 
The  rule  is  as  easily  applied.  The  deflec¬ 
tion  of  a  bullet  in  inches -due  to  a  10  mile 
3  or  9  o’clock  wind  equals  the  range  (in 
hundreds  of  yards)  multiplied  by  itself  less 
1,  and  that  result  multiplied  by  the  number 
following  the  velocity  in  the  following 
table : 

For  2000  f.  s.  multiply  by  2 


2200  f.  s.  “  “  J.8 

2400  f.  s.  “  “  i.6 

2600  f.  s.  “  “  14 

2800  f.  s.  “  “  1.2 

3000  f.  s.  “  “  1 

3200  f.  s.  “  “  0.8 

3400  f.  s.  “  “  0.6 


Illustrating  the  rule,  using  for  example  the 
30/40 — 2000  f.  s.  and  say  for  500  yards,  10 
mile  3  or  9  o’clock  wind,  the  deflection  in 
inches  =  5  X  (5  —  r)  X  2  =  5X4X2  = 
40  inches  or  3L3  yards.  The  distance  to 
hold  for  windage  may  be  judged  by  the  size 
of  the  game  shot  at.  Of  course,  the  de¬ 
flection  for  a  5  mile  wind  would  be  )/2  as 
much,  for  a  15  mile  wind  as  much,  and 
for  a  20  mile  wind  2  times  as  much. 

If  a  pointed  bullet  is  used,  one  should 
subtract  0.1  from  the  above  figure  in  the 
table,  if  he  wishes  greater  accuracy. 

The  deflection  for  a  1,  5,  7>  or  11  o’clock 
wind  is  just  V2  as  much  as  for  the  similar 
3  o’clock  wind ;  and  the  deflection  for  a 
2,  4,  8,  or  10  o’clock  wind  is  approximately 
7/$  of  a  similar  3  o’clock  wind. 


L.  P  K.,  Akron,  Ohio; 

I  should  like  to  know  the  comparative 
properties  of  a  .22  and  .25  Remington  au¬ 
tomatic  rifle.  Will  you  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions,  please; 

1.  What  is  the  penetration  of  each? 

2.  What  is  the  muzzle  energy  of  each? 

3.  What  is  the  trajectory  of  each? 

4.  For  long  distance  accurate  shooting, 
would  you  suggest  a  telescope  or  other 
sight?  If  you  suggest  some  other  sort  of 
sight,  please  give  me  full  particulars. 

5.  Will  the  .25  be  appreciably  better  than 
the  .22  for  wild  turkey  shooting  at  vary¬ 
ing  distances  from  50  to  200  yards  ? 

I  speak  of  the  Remington  because  I 
now  own  a  .22.  My  feeling,  however,  in 
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Is  Your  Husband  A  Shooter? 

Give  him  a  gift  that  is  different — a  gift  unusual — 
one  that  will  please  him  to  the  limit  with  pleasure. 
Give  him  ioo  shotgun  shells  loaded  with  good  old 
reliable 


Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders 

“Trap  loads’'  for  the  trapshooter — “Field  loads” 
for  the  field  shooter.  You  can  get  either  in  his 
favorite  make  of  shell.  But  to  cap  the  climax— 
to  add  the  final  touch  to  this  patriotic  gift — be  sure 
you  get  Du  Pont  Powder.  To  be  absolutely  certain 

Look  on  the  Top  Shot  Wad  for  the  Marks 
Dupont  Ballistite  Schultze 

Each  has  its  good  points  and  each  has  its  friends. 
Used  by  80%  of  the  Nation’s  shooters  and  sold  by 
all  dealers. 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Rifle  sis  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  ^eight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  80  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


regard  to  a  .22  is  that  it  is  just  a  trifle 
light  for  the  usual  needs  of  Ohio  shooting 
— squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.  I  feel  that  it  may 
not  carry  quite  accurately  enough  at  rather 
long  distances.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a 
.25  might  be  just  enough  stronger  to  give 
me  the  feeling  of  confidence  I  now  lack. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me,  how¬ 
ever,  what  automatics  and  others  are 
available,  and  let  me  know  their  prices. 

Ans. — 1.  Penetration  of  the  .22  Auto¬ 
loading  Remington  is  6%  inch  pine  boards ; 
of  the  .25  Automatic  with  soft  point  bullet 
11 7A  inch  boards;  metal  cased  bullet  44^ 
inch  boards. 

2.  Ninety  foot  pounds  for  the  .22  and 
1,175  for  the  .25. 

3.  When  shooting  at  200  yards  the  height 
of  the  .22  calibre  bullet  at  100  yards  above 
the  line  of  sight  is  5.54.  With  the  .25 
Remington  Smokeless  cartridge  it  is  4.95 
at  100. 

4.  A  telescope  sight  is  always  a  great 
aid  when  one’s  eyes  are  not  normal.  For 
target  shooting  at  long  distances  a  tele¬ 
scope  is  excellent  when  its  use  is  under¬ 
stood,  otherwise  it  is  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  It  is  thought  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hunting  sights  are  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

5-  The  .25  would  be  the  best  all  round 
gun  for  the  kind  of  shooting  you  do. 

The  present  retail  price  of  the  .25  Rem¬ 
ington  Auto  is  $38.30. 

The  Model  14  high  power  slide  action 
Remington  is  also  made  in  .25  calibre.  The 
ballistics  of  the  cartridge  for  this  rifle 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Automatic. 


C.  P.  B.,  Cody,  Wyo.: 

My  .250  Savage  is  sighted  point  blank  for 
300  yards,  (a)  If  I  estimate  a  deer  to  be 
400  or  500  yards,  is  it  better  to  adjust  the 
sight  for  the  estimated  distance  or  to  hold 
•over?  (b)  If  the  latter  method,  how  much 
should  I  hold  over  ? 

Ans. — (a)  If  you  have  the  time  to  set 
your  sight,  by  all  means  do  so,  if  it  is 
properly  graduated,  and  hold  on  the  middle 
horizontal  line  of  the  animal.  At  400  yds. 
this  will  give  you  a  leeway,  in  your  esti¬ 
mation,  of  approximately  37  yards  on  either 
side  of  the  400  line,  and  at  500  yards  it 
will  give  you  a  leeway  of  approximately 
28  yds.  on  either  side  of  the  500  line.  If 
you  hold  just  under  the  game  with  the 
sights  so  set,  you  limit  the  maximum  dis¬ 
tance  to  agree  with  the  setting  of  sights. 
That  is,  the  deer  is  not  beyond  400  yds.  in 
the  first  case,  nor  beyond  500  yds.  in  the 
second  instance,  (b)  If  you  have  not  time 
to  adjust  the  sights  or  if  the  sight  is  not 
guaranteed  accurately  for  the  distances, 
you  hold  over  14  inches  when  the  deer  is 
at  400  yds.  and  45  inches  when  the  deer  is 
at  500  yds.  (Page  135,  B  &  D’s  Practical 
Exterior  Ballistics.)  By  the  way,  the  250 
Savage  should  not  be  given  a  point  blank 
Tange  over  200  yds.  except  on  the  plains, 
where  long  shots  are  the  rule. 


Hunters !  There’s  plenty  of  deer,  bear  and 
small  game  around  Titus’s  Home  Camps; 
Maine’s  best  located  camps — only  six  miles 
from  the  station  by  motor  boat. 

PRIVATE  CAMPS  BUILT  AND  LEASED 
Write  for  folder. 

Capt.  G.  W.  Cooper,  Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 
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In  the  Shell 
You  Shoot 

Nearly  every  old  hand  with  a  shotgun  has 
a  favorite  make  of  shell  which  he  shoots 
almost  exclusively.  This  is  probably  the 
case  with  you.  When  you  buy  shells  you 
name  a  specified  brand. 

But  do  you  take  the  one  additional  step 
which  insures  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
shooting  qualities  of  your  shells  — do  you 
specify  the  name  of  the  powder  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  shell? 

Obviously  powders  vary  in  quality  and 
you  can  only  get  uniformity  of  results  by 
using  the  same  powder  continually. 

You  can’t  do  better  than  to  select  one  of  . 

the  Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders 
—  Infallible  or  “E.  C.”  —  as  your  standby.  •*  UMC 

You  can  obtain  one  of  these  powders  in 
your  favorite  make  of  shell  by  asking  for 
it.  The  shells  named  in  the  list  to  the 
left  are  sold  loaded  with  Infallible,  those 
to  the  right  with  “E.  C.”  Undoubtedly 
the  shell  you  prefer  is  mentioned. 

On  the  top  shot  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  box  in  which  the  shells  are 
sold,  is  printed  the  name  of  the  powder 
with  which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for 
the  name  when  buying.  See  that  it  is 
either  Infallible  or  “E.  C.” 

These  powders  are  of  high  quality  and  uni¬ 
form  quality.  They  give  light  recoil,  even 
patterns,  and  high  velocity.  Write  for  a 
free  booklet  which  describes  them  fully. 
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HERCULES  POWDER,  CO 

1061  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


Winchester 

REPEATER 

LEADER 


I  1 


The  Dead DucI^  Counts! 


The  best  gun  is  no  better  than  the  man  behind  it. 
The  proper  aim  is  up  to  you  but  you  can  leave 
the  result  to 

U'L'C'Smith 


Left  Barrel  Choke 


Right  Barrel 
Cylinder 


with 

made 


The  Gun  that  Speaks  for  Itself 

perfect  confidence.  These  patterns  were 
by  an  ordinary  shot  at  30  yards.  The 

circles  were  30 

inches  in  diameter  and  the  birds  life  size.  Exclusive 
of  wings  the  right  barrel  landed  23  killing  shot  in 
the  duck’s  body,  the  left  barrel  56. 

That’s  the  Smith  Story! 

Ask  for  Catalog 


HUNTER  ARMS  CO., 


32-52  Hubbard  Street,  FULTON, 


YORK 


GUNS 


RIFLES - AMMUNITION 

Sportsmen’s  Supplies 
Honest  Goods,  Bottom  Prices,  Square  Dell 
Send  three  stamps  tor  Katalog 
POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

410  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


OnlIA  yAnAll  Subscribe  Now  for 

oawe  money  Forest  and  Stream 

See  Special  Offer — Third  Cover  Page 


A  FUGITIVE -BUT 
NOT  FROM  JUSTICE 

(continued  from  page  591) 

the  sounds,  and  once  more  silence  settled 
down  over  the  valley.  Still  I  stuck  to  my 
hole — safety  first  for  me.  My  bones  ached 
like  teeth — the  only  moves  I  could  make 
were  to  wink  and  wiggle  my  toes.  The 
red  ants  continued  to  play  tag  over  my 
face  every  now  and  then.  After  the  shock 
I  had  received  by  being  shot  at  for  a 
murderer  I  began  to  get  mad.  I  took  all 
m3-  self  control  to  keep  from  following 
those  two  reward  hunters  and  kickin’  their 
pants  up  between  their  shoulder-blades. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  I  remained  inside 
of  that  log — perhaps  two  hours,  perhaps 


RETREAT. 

occupied  ay 
Author. 


Sometimes  good  listening  is  as  great  an 
art  as  joining  in  a  conversation. 

four — it  seemed  a  month.  At  length  I 
worked  myself  out  quietly,  inch  by  inch. 
Dusk  was  falling  over  Lost  River  Valley 
and  I  was  four  miles  from  camp.  It  was 
five  minutes  before  .1  could  stand  on  my 
pins  and  longer  before  I  could  walk. 

As  I  started  down  river  in  the  gathering 
gloom  every  nerve  was  strung  up  to  break¬ 
ing  tension.  Unless  you’ve  been  shot  at  for 
a  murderer  who  has  $500  on  his  head  you 
probably  wont  appreciate  how  I  felt.  Every 
stump  was  a  man  behind  a  gun — every 
little  woodmouse  that  stirred  on  the  back- 
trail  was  a  blood-thirsty  lumber-jack  dog¬ 
ging  my  steps.  Once  I  stepped  on  a  dry 
stick  that  snapped  sharply — and  I  thought 
of  course  I  was  shot !  I  went  into  the  air 
about  five  feet — my  bristling  hair  pushed 
my  hat  off  and  it  took  me  several  minutes 


All  the  way  back  to  camp  in  the  darkness 
my  nerves  responded  to  every  sound. 

to  find  it  in  the  dark.  After  a  long  weary 
blunder  through  the  brush  I  glimpsed  the 
welcome  light  in  Rube’s  shack  and  it  sure 
did  look  good  to  me.  With  hurrying' steps 
I  was  soon  at  the  door  and  stepped  inside. 

Rube  and  Larry  sat  before  the  fire  and 
with  them  sat  two  strangers  whom  I  had 
never  seen — big,  husky  guys  they  were,  too. 
“What  kept  you  so  late,  Newt?”  says  Lar¬ 
ry;  “Rube  and  I  were  just  gonna  fire  a 
signal — was  >’OU  lost?”  “Lost,  nothin’,” 
says  I ;  “naw,  I  wasn’t  lost.  I  went  up 
river  quite  a  ways  and  I  took  my' 
time  cornin’  back,  that’s  all.”  “Git  a  shot 
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at  a  bull?”  Larry  goes  on.  “Not  quite,” 
says  I;  “did  you?”  “Nope,”  says  Larry. 
“Reckon  you  didn’t  see  nothink  of  ‘Black 
Jack,’  did  you?”  says  Rube  smilin’.  “No,” 
says  I,  “why?’  “These  two  fellers  seen 
’im  and  shot  at  ’im,”  Rube  goes  on.  “That 
so!”  says  I;  “did  they  hit  ’im?” 

No,”  says  one  of  the  strangers,  “I  shot 
too - high.” 

“THANK  GOD!”  says  I  to  myself,  but 
so  softly  that  nobody  present  heard  it. 


FOREST  BATTALIONS 
AUTHORIZED 

THE  formation  of  a  second  “Forest” 
regiment  comprising  ten  battalions 
and  composed  of  lumbermen  and 
woodsworkers,  who  will  go  to  France  and 
get  out  of  the  forests  materials  for  the  use 
of  the  American,  French,  and  British  ar¬ 
mies,  has  been  authorized  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Two  battalions  are  to  be  raised 
at  once  with  the  active  aid  of  the  Forest 
Service,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  expected  that  the  remaining  eight  bat¬ 
talions  will  be  called  for  in  a  short  time. 
Nine  “service”  battalions,  made  up  of  la¬ 
borers  who  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  Forest  regiment,  have  also  been  author¬ 
ized  and  two  battalions  have  been  ordered 
raised  at  once. 

In  order  to  provide  for  future  contingen¬ 
cies  it  has  been  decided  to  commission  at 
the  present  time  enough  officers  for  other 
battalions  yet  to  be  raised.  Those  men 
not  needed  now  will  be  placed  on  the  re¬ 
serve,  and  will  be  called  as  the  other  units 
are  formed.  According  to  the  present  plan, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  officers  will  be  saw¬ 
mill  and  logging  operators,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  will  be  technical  foresters,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  will  be  men  with  mili¬ 
tary  training.  A  number  of  the  graduates 
of  the  engineer  camps  have  been  selected 
for  service  with  the  new  units. 

A  considerable  number  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  is  to  be  selected  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  The  minimum  age  limit  for 
commissioned  officers  has  been  set  at  31. 

A  first  regiment  of  woodsmen  number¬ 
ing  about  1,200  men  and  designated  as  the 
Tenth  Engineers  (Forest)  has  already 
been  recruited  and  assembled  and  is  now 
being  trained  at  American  University, 
D.  C.  This  regiment  was  raised  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  British  government  to  under¬ 
take  the  production  in  France  of  cross¬ 
ties,  bridge,  trench,  and  construction  tim¬ 
bers,  mine  props,  lumber,  and  other  forms 
of  wood  required  in  connection  with  its 
military  operations.  The  landing  of  the 
■American  expeditionary  forces  has  made 
necessary  similar  provision  for  their  needs, 
while  the  French  military  authorities  have 
indicated  that  some  of  the  work  inciden¬ 
tal  to  their  operations  might  be  taken  over 
by  woodsmen  from  this  country.  Decision 
to  raise  the  new  and  much  larger  force 
has  followed  a  study  of  the  field  of  pos¬ 
sible  usefulness  to  the  Allied  cause,  made 
by  American  foresters  attached  to  General 
Pershing’s  staff. 

The  regiment  will  be  made  up  of  volun¬ 
teers.  Applicants  must  be  white  and  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  40 ,  Skilled  lum¬ 
berjacks,  portable  mill  operators,  tie  cut¬ 
ters,  logging  teamsters,  camp  cooks,  mill¬ 
wrights,  and  charcoal  burners  are  among 
the  classes  of  men  desired. 

For  the  “service”  battalions  both  negro 
and  white  laborers  will  be  enlisted. 
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Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat, 
and|  glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  gen¬ 
erally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

\\e  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies 
or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear  dog 
calf,  cow  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin 
tanned  with  the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft, 
light,  odorless,  moth  proof  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
gloves  caps,  men's  and  women's  garments  when  so 
ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of 
tanning,  taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Get  Your  Name  on  My  Mail¬ 
ing  List — I  can  always  quote 
you  Top  Market  Prices  for 

RAW  FURS 

I  pay  what  I  quote  for  the  average 
run  of  prime  furs.  I  pay  more  than 
I  quote  for  extra  fine  skins.  Send 
Your  Name  and  Address  on  a 
postal  card  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  2-D  East  Liberty,  Ohio. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


TAXIDERMIST 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eels,  Minnows,  Mink, 

UalCfl  JrlSil,  Muskrats  etc.,  in larKO 
^  numbers,  with  the  new 
Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  Catches 
them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.*  Made  in  all 
sizes.  Write  for  Price  List,  and  Free  Booklet  on 
best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  ail  kinds 
offish.  J. F. GREGORY,  *£-245,  St. Louis, Mo. 


RAW 

FURS 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid.  “Fer- 
now”  charges  no  commission,  pays 
all  transportation  charges  and  sends 
your  money  promptly.  Furs  are  high 
this  winter.  Latest  price  list  and 
tags  Free.  Write  today. 

ALFRED  FERNOW 


REEDSBURG 

Center  of  the  Fox  Industry  in  the  West 

WITH  guaranteed  A-i  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 
proved  prolific — with  Three 
Established  Ranches  —  with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40%. 


REEDSBURG 


is  the  acknowledged 
Fox  Farming  Center 
of  the  West 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry.  Get  foxes  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 

from  — 


"^COLLINS 


vV'  REEDSBURG 


THE  POX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 


WIS. 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 

Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  6  to  11,  at  $3.50 
Ladies’  or  Boys’  Sizes, 
2  to  6  at  $3.00 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 
Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  larg¬ 
est  assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a  hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

Metz  &  Schloerb,  TsSHUwfT 


YOU  CAN  TRAMP  ALL  DAY 


PRICE  SI.0C 


A 


You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or  play 
without  strain,  chaf¬ 
ing  or  pinching  if 
you  wear  a  Separate 
Sack  Suspensory. 

The  S.S.S.  has  no 
instating  leg  straps,  no  oppres¬ 
sive  band  on  the  sack,  no 
scratching  metal  slides.  It  is 
made  just  as  nature  intended. 

(Note  illustration. ) 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always 
have  a  clean  suspensory  every  morning.  Each 
outfit  has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to 
the  supporting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is 
cleaned. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  receipt 
of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

52  Park  Place  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


HOME  GUARD  ARMY 
BARGAINS 


20.000  Rifles 
5.000  Revolvers 
5,000,000  Cartridges 

300.0O0  Equipments 
40,000  Knapsacks 
2.500  Tents 


200  Machine  Guns 
100  B/L  Field  Cannon 
50  B/L  Navy  Cannons 
15  Revolving  Cannons 
50.000  Explosive  Shell? 
25.000  Uniforms  (Blue) 


We  have  supplied  from  our  largest  in  the 
world  stock  of  army  auction  goods,  the  U.  S 
Government  and  many  states  and  cities  witf 
obsolete  serviceable  rifle*  and  equipments,  some  of  whicl 
were  sold  to  us  just  prior  to  the  U.  S.  Declaration  of  War. 

High  Army  Officers  say:  “Bannerman’s  stock  is  a 
Godsend  to  us." 

Six  hours  after  receipt  of  order  from  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  4,000  rifles  and  6,000  equipments  were  en  route 
Gov’t  a  action  sale  term.,  cash  with  order.  Examinatioc 
and  texting  at  our  arsenals.  Immediate  deliveries. 

Large  Illustrated  428pp  encyclopedia  catalog,  mailed  50c.i 
Francis  Bannerman,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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A  New  Edition 
of 

NESSMUK’S 

“Woodcraft” 


The  one  real  big 
popular  “How 
Book”  of  Out¬ 
door  Life  will  be 
published  about 
December  1st, 
price  $  1 .00  (no 
advance). 

RESERVE  YOUR 
COPY  NOW 

FOREST  &  STREAM 
BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Nine  East  Fortieth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SQUIRREL  HUNTING  WITH  ELLY 

(continued  from  page  593) 


sight  of  the  little  animal,  standing  full- 
length  almost  flattened  against  a  limb.  His 
body  now  presented  a  good  mark  for  her. 
Shooting  ethics,  being  second  nature  to  her, 
forbade  her  shot.  She  stepped  back  a  few 
paces,  grasped  a  small  bush,  and  shook  it. 

The  squirrel  turned,  presenting  a  fair 
mark  for  my  rifle.  My  second  shot  brought 
it  dead  to  the  ground. 

That  well  behaved  Carlo  simulated  a 
strong  inclination  to  pounce  on  the  squir¬ 
rel,  but  immediately  turned  and  flung  him¬ 
self  into  three  of  hmis  inimitable  summer¬ 
saults,  and  at  a  twinkle  from  Elly’s  for¬ 
midable  brown  eyes  went  again  to  his  work. 

“Do  yu’ns  v/ant  me  to  tote  the  squirrel  ?” 
asked  my  guide,  offering  to  relieve  me  of 
that  insignificant  burden.  “Hit  otta  be 
cleaned  ennyway,  afore  yu’ns  totes  hit  all 
aroun’  the  woods.” 

With  Elly’s  assistance  we  pitched  into  the 
work,  but  when  in  the  midst  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  occupation  of  disemboweling  the  tree 
rat,  Carlo  spoke  again. 

Elly  winked,  but  completed  her  task. 
Then  wiping  the  knife  and  her  hands  on  a 
wisp  of  frost-wet  sedge  grass  she  returned 
the  knife  to  me  and  picked  up  her  rifle. 

We  found  Carlo  attentively  engaged  at 
contemplating  the  base  of  an  immense  post 
oak.  At  one  time  the  top  had  been  blown 
off  by  a  storm,  leaving  a  wide,  jagged 
wound.  From  my  first  glimpse  I  could  see 
that  there  was  a  hole  there,  no  doubt  lead-, 
ing  well  down  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Elly  stared  at  it,  her  figure  erect,  yet 
showing  a  pliant  grace  as  she  turned  know¬ 
ingly  to  me.  “I  recken  I’ll  stand  here,”  she 
observed  in  her  soft  hill  speech.  “Now 
yu’ns  go  to  the  tree,  take  a  stick,  ’nd  scrape 
hit  up  ’nd  down  as  hard  as  yu’ns  kin.” 

With  a  quizzical  smile  I  proceeded  to  do 
as  my  guide  directed — rubbing  a  dry  stick 
briskly  up  and  down  the  coarse  bark. 

“Crack !  Whine  !”  spoke  the  black  pow¬ 
der  muzzle  loader.  Then  I  heard  a  crack¬ 
ling  of  twigs  above,  and  the  next  second 
the  squirrel  fell  at  my  feet. 

“I  didn’t  think  my  scraping  would  bring 
him  out!”  I  commented,  beaming  full  ad¬ 
miration  of  her  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  wild  creatures.  Immediately  we  were 
engaged  in  the  disemboweling  process. 

“Hit  doan’  alius  work,”  she  confessed 
laughingly.  “In  the  fust  place  hit’s  young 
squirrels  that  doan’  know  nothin’ ;  and  then 
I  ’low  the  hole  haint  very  deep.” 

AT  this  juncture  Carlo  performed  his 
repertoire,  then  once  more  projected 
his  little  body  somewhere  out  into 
the  screening  sedge  and  undergrowths. 
With  remarkable  skill  he  found  the  tree 
rats,  but  it  was  always  observed  that  his 
quarry  was  discovered  invariably  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  where  we  had  last 
sight  of  him.  If  he  cast  out  on  a  hill  he 
was  sure  to  find  his  game  in  a  low  hollow. 
When  he  started  from  us  in  a  flat,  the  next 
treed  note  came  from  some  lofty  summit, 
which  exerted  much  work  on  the  part  of 
my  reluctant  legs  to  scale. 

My  companion  accepted  all  this  sans  re¬ 
mark,  and  at  no  time  exhibited  the  slightest 
signs  of  weariness,  as  she  stepped  with 
deer-like  agility  from  down  timber  to  rock, 
and  from  rock  to  surer  footing,  beckoning 
me  with  averted  head  to  follow. 


It  was  in  a  little  flat  between  two  hills 
that  we  responded  to  Carlo’s  announcement. 
If  his  former  vocal  efforts  had  been  merely 
speaking  or  talking,  now  he  was  indulging 
in  prodigious  flights  of  oratory.  He  danced 
around  a  pecan  tree — the  sole  one  of  any 
kind  within  a  radius  of  many  yards.  Then 
he  stood  upright,  threatened  to  climb  the 
tree,  turned  innumerable  summersaults, 
continually  barking  at  his  highest  tonal 
pitch.  At  intervals  these  antics  were  varied 
by  a  long  run  around  the  tree,  then  he 
resumed  his  first  gymnastics  with  glee. 

“Tiler’s  more  than  one  squirrel  up  that 
pecan  tree  !”  predicted  the  hill  girl,  1  Carlo 
never  takes  on  liken  that  ’lessen  there  is.” 

And  Elly  was  right ;  before  we  left  that 
tree  we  had  killed  nine  squirrels  that  had 
been  lured  there  by  the  abundance /of  pe¬ 
cans.  My  hunting  coat  was  showing  an  un¬ 
becoming  bulge,  and  Elly  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  on  her  miniature  hickory  gambrel  stick. 

“This  otta  be  a  nuff  fur  us,  and  the  hands 
down  at  the  mill,”  she  observed,  scarleting 
just  for  an  instant,  as  she  felt  the  weight 
of  the  kill.  The  blush  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  the  kill,  but  more  with 
the  accidental  reference  to  the  mill  hands. 
Undoubtedly  she  had  trodden  on  forbidden 
territory  in  an  unguarded  moment. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  obvious 
fiction  connected  with  that  mill,  for  during 
my  entire  stay  in  the  hills  I  had  seen  the 
hands  going' to  and  coming  from  work,  but 
the  mill  or  anything  akin  to  its  operations 
had  entirely  eluded  me.  One  thing  I  was 
positive  of,  as  long  as  I  was  old  Honey¬ 
cutt’s  guest  I  would  not  evince  the  slight¬ 
est  inclination  to  pry  into  his  private  affairs. 

Just  as  we  turned  our  faces  homeward 
Carlo  sent  a  big  fox  squirrel  across  the 
ground  in  front  of  us  in  a  fast  race.  It 
was  well  ahead  of  him.  Elly  and  I  shot 
at  it,  but  all  we  managed  to  do  was  to 
send  up  two  distinct  handfulls  of  red  dust 
from  an  old  log  immediately  behind  it. 

Then  Elly  saw  it  take  a  big  black  gum 
tree.  She  could  not  load  her  rifle  quickly. 
“Here.”  I  proffered  mine. 

She  seized  it,  retained  her  big  eyes  fixedly 
on  the  climbing  squirrel,  pushed  the  safety 
to  one  side,  brought  the  arm  to  her  shoul- 
dre,  steadied  it,  and  pressed  the  trigger. 
She  hit  that  squirrel  with  a  twenty-two 
short  apparently  in  midair,  as  it  was  leaping 
for  an  adjoining  elm. 

I  began  to  compliment  her  on  the  shot, 
but  the  hill  girl  only  laughed. 

“That  squirrel,”  she  explained,  “wuz  hit 
jist  as  hit  started  to  leap  at  the  end  of  the 
limb.  Hit  wuz  the  shock  that  made  hit  go 
up  in  the  air  ’nd  yu’ns  thout’  I  hit  it  a 
jumpin’  ?” 

Slowly  we  dragged  home  with  our  load. 
Now  the  sun  was  beaming  an  uncomforta¬ 
ble  summer  warmth. 

“Carlo’s  a  wonder !”  I  volunteered. 

“And  I  am  very  proud  of  being  half 
owner  in  such  a  wonderful  little  dog,”  I 
continued. 

“Well,  yu’ns  sure  otta,”  she  replied  inno¬ 
cently,  “for  that’s  what  all  them  other  men 
said  that  Pap  sold  a  intrust  in  Carlo  to !” 
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WHY  THE  LEAVES 
CHANGE  COLOR 

HEN  the  woods  begin 
to  take  on  other  tints 
these  days  it  requires  no 
vivid  imagination  to  pic¬ 
ture  Mother  Nature  go¬ 
ing  about  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  paint  with 
which  she  colors  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  and 
other  plants  and  thereby 
produces  the  vivid  tints 
which  characterize  the 
foliage  of  this  season. 
In  reality  the  change  in  coloring  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  certain  chemical  processes  which 
take  place  at  this  time  in  the  leaves. 

The  change  is  not,  as  many  people  sup¬ 
pose,  due  to  the  action  of  frost,  but  is  a 
preparation  for  winter.  All  during  the 
spring  and  summer  the  leaves  have  served 
as  factories,  where  the  foods  necessary  for 
the  trees’  growth  have  been  manufactured. 
This  food  making  takes  place  in  number¬ 
less  tiny  cells  of  the  leaf  and  is  carried  on 
by  small  green  bodies  which  give  the  leaf 
its  color.  These  chlorophyll  bodies,  as  they 
are  known,  make  the  food  of  the  tree  by 
combining  carbon  taken  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  air  with  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  various  minerals  supplied  by  the  water 
which  the  roots  gather.  In  the  fall  when 
the  cool  weather  causes  a  slowing  down  of 
the  vital  processes,  the  work  of  the  leaves 
comes  to  an  end.  The  machinery  of  the 
leaf  factory  is  dismantled,  so  to  speak,  the 
chlorophyll  is  broken  up  into  the  various 
substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
whatever  food  there  is  on  hand  is  sent  to 
the  body  of  the  tree  to  be  stored  up  for 
use  in  the  spring.  All  that  remains  in  the 
cell  cavities  of  the  leaf  is  a  watery  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  a  few  oil  globules  and 
crystals,  and  a  small  number  of  yellow, 
strongly  refractive  bodies  can  be  seen. 
These  give  the  leaves  the  yellow  coloring 
so  familiar  in  autumnal  foliage. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  there  is 
more  sugar  in  the  leaf  than  can  be  readily 
transferred  back  to  the  tree.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  chemical  combination  with  the 
other  substances  produces  many-colored 
tints  varying  from  the  brilliant  red  of  the 
dogwood  to  the  more  austere  red-browns 
of  the  oak.  In  coniferous  trees,  which  do 
not  lose  their  foliage  in  the  fall,  the  green 
coloring  matter  takes  on  a  slightly  brown¬ 
ish  tinge,  which,  however,  gives  way  to 
the  lighter  color  in  the  spring. 

While  the  color  of  the  leaf  is  changing, 
other  preparations  are  being  made.  At  the 
point  where  the  stem  of  the  leaf  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tree,  a  special  layer  of  cells 
develops  which  gradually  sever  the  tissues 
which  support  the  leaf.  At  the  same  time 
Nature  heals  the  cut,  so  that  when  the  leaf 
is  finally  blown  off  by  the  wind  or  falls 
from  its  own  weight,  the  place  where  it 
grew  on  the  twig  is  marked  by  a  scar. 

Although  the  food  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  cell  cavities  is  sent  back  to 
the  tree,  the  mineral  substance  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  cells  have  become  im¬ 
pregnated  during  the  summer  months  are 
retained.  Accordingly,  when  the  leaves 
fall  they  return  relatively  large  amounts 
of  the  soil  by  •returning  these  elements  and 
phosphorus,  which  were  originally  a  part 
of  the  soil.  The  decomposition  of  the 
leaves  results  in  enriching  the  top  layers. 


New  Holdfast  Bullhead  Bait  For  Big  Bass 

For  Florida  big-mouth  BASS,  get  LOUIS  RHEAD’S  latest  and 
best,  hand  made  lure,  The  “Bullhead.”  Entirely  new  invention  of 
reversed  hooks  that  Hold  Fast,  from  any  point  taken. 

Improved  UNTARNISHABLE  METAL  BODY  easily  seen  in  dark 
water.  Made  better  to  outlast  many  fish  caught.  Two  sizes  254  and 
3*4  inch  hooks.  Price  75  cents  each.  Return  them  if  not  pleased. 
Cash  promptly  refunded.  217  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hatcheries,  PLYMPTON,  MASS. 

♦ 

NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT  FARM,  Inc. 

BROOK  TROUT 

FOODFISH  FINCERLINGS  EGGS 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings. 
FIVE  TO  SIX  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHERY 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


The  U.  S.  Army  Board  of  Surgeons  and 
equipment  experts  devoted  4  years  of  study 
and  experiment  with  2,000  marching  men 
to  the  development  of  a  shoe  that  99  men 
in  100  can  wear  with  that  solid  comfort 
through  a  hard  day’s  work. 


Herman’s  Munson  Last 
Army  Shoe 

The  best  shoe  on  earth  for  the  great  Army  of 
Sport  and  Industry.  No  matter  what  your  work 
is  you  can  do  it  better  and  do  more  of  it  when 
your  feet  are  easy.  Some  dealer  near  you  sells 
this  shoe.  Get  his  address  from  us.  Or  you  can 
buy  from  us  by  mail.  Munson  Last  army  shoes, 
black  or  tan. 


Catalog-  of  all  styles  Free. 

Insist  upon  seeing  our  stamp  on  pull  straps 
and  soles.  It  is  for  your  protection. 


Joseph  M.  Herman  Shoe  Co. 

810  ALBANY  BLDG., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ITHACAS 

WON 

FIRST, 

SECOND  AND 
THIRD 

in  the  ladies’  event 
at  the  great  Westy 
Hogan  shoot  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  Dalton,  Mrs. 
Harrison  and  Mrs. 
Almert  were  the 
winners. 

Get  your  wife, 
daughter  or  sweet¬ 
heart  an  Ithaca  for 
Christmas. 

Ithacas  win  every¬ 
where  because  — 
any  one  can  shoot 
an  Ithaca  better. 

Catalog  Free. 

Double  hammerlexs 
guns,  $24.00  up. 
Single  barrel  trap 
guns,  $85.00  up. 

Address  Box  25  \ 

ITHACA  GUN  CO. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Purchase  or  Long- 
Lease  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Preserve. 

Want  to  get  following  features  combined 
in  one  property  if  possible. 

1 —  Good  Salmon  fishing. 

2—  Stream  fishing  for  brook  trout. 

3 —  Deer,  moose  and  caribou  shooting. 

4—  Original  spruce  and  pine  woods. 

5—  Weil  away  from  civilization  yet  fairly 
accessible  to  railroad. 

6—  Comfortably  furnished  all  year  round 
lodge  on  property. 

7—  Good  partridge  shooting  very  desirable. 

Reply  to  “W.  B”.,  Suite  1124,  No.  25  Broad 
St.,  New  York. 


Good  Sport  in  the  South 

On  my  laige,  old  rice  plantation  ten  miles  from 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  I  have  some  of  the  finest  shoot¬ 
ing  for  deer,  turkeys,  ducks,  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  snipe  in  this  part  of  the  South.  The  finest 
fishing,  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  on  the  coast. 
Private  fresh  water  lake  excellently  stocked,  few 
hundred  feet  from.  camp.  Most  exciting  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  with  well  trained  horses  and  hounds.  A  re¬ 
markably  attractive  locality  for  the  visiting  sports- 
men.  I  have  a  large  plantation  home  overlooking 
the  water  and  bungalows  which  I  use  as  lodges  for 
visiting  sportsmen,  and  together  with  excellent 
Southern  cooking  I  can  promise  you  a  long-to-be- 
remembered  trip. 

Write  at  once  and  state  when  yog  can  come,  as 
I  can  take  care  of  only  a  limited  number  and  must 
know  in  advance.  Send  for  booklet. 


F.  E.  JOHNSTONE 


Georgetown  P.  O. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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A  group  of  sport-loving  business  men  interested  in  organ¬ 
izing  an  exclusive  Florida  Fishing  Club  have  acquired  an  at¬ 
tractive  club  house  and  grounds  on  Anna  Maria  Key 

FLORIDA’S  BEST  FISHING  SECTION. 

Sportsmen  wishing  to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  winter  months 
-  where  Tarpon  and  other  game  fish  are  more  than  plentiful, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars. 


ORTLEYS 

(continued  from  page  595) 

hanging  on  the  wall,  and  presently  in  some 
way  father  made  it  known  that  I  played 
the  violin.  The  old  fiddle  was  at  once 
handed  me,  and  I  was  urged  to  play.  It 
was  a  villainous  instrument,  and  my  heart 
sank  when  I  tried  to  tune  it,  but  there  was 
no  escape,  so  presently  I  was  doing  my 
“poor  best.”  I  gave  them  “The  Devil’s 
Dream,”  “Sailor’s  Hornpipe,”  “Arkansaw 
Traveller,”  “Suwanee  River,”  “Old  Ken¬ 
tucky  Home,”  etc.  I  know  now  that  it 
was  a  very  poor  performance,  but  Ole 
Bull  at  his  best  never  made  a  greater  hit. 
I  played  my  “repertoire”  over  and  over, 
and  still  they  called  for  more.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  old  fiddle  was  a  nightmare 
to  me,  when  finally  after  a  very  damp  sum¬ 
mer  it  fell  apart,  and  bothered  me  no  more. 

After  the  “concert”  father  had  gone  to 
the  barn  to  'look  after  the  horses ;  pres¬ 
ently  he  came  in  and  said,  “Come  outside, 
son.”  I  followed  him  out.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  November  night;  the  sky  was  studded 
with  twinkling  stars,  and  a  faint  breeze 
was  blowing  from  the  west.  “Listen,”  said 
father,  and  lo,  the  night  air  was  vibrant 
with  the  voices  of  the  myriads  of  feeding 
wild  fowl.  The  “gabble”  of  the  geese,  the 
quacking  of  mallards  and  black  ducks,  the 
thin  whistle  of  the  widgeons,  the  “purr” 
of  broad  bills  and  red  heads,  the  soft 
whistle  of  the  pin  tail,  all  combined  to 
make  a  chorus  that  I  would  go  many  a 
mile  to  hear  again. 


THE  FISHING  CLUB 

Box  26,  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOR  .SALE 

Unusual  country  property,  greenhouse  and  florist 
business  in  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey 


The  property  consists  of  one  half  acre  of  good,  rich  cultivated 
soil  with  hardy  stock,  fruit  trees,  two  grape  arbors  and  dwelling 
house  of  four  rooms  and  cellar,  city  water,  and  greenhouse  54  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  heated  by  a  Lord  and  Burnham  hot  water  furnace.  Sale  price 
is  $2,500.  The  place  must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  value.  For 
terms  and  particulars  address  Box  252,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


WE  were  around  betimes  the  next 
morning.  Father  and  I  were  on 
our  way  to  “Stooling  Point”  before 
it  was  daylight,  while  Uncle  William  went 
to  “West  Point.”  In  those  days  hundreds 
of  “mud  broad-bills”  and  “dippers”  fed  in 
the  cove,  and  the  continual  “spatter,  spat¬ 
ter”  of  their  rising  in  front  of  the  “sneak 
box”  made  me  quiver  with  excitement.  In 
a  short  time  we  reached  the  point,  and 
there  father  initiated  me  in  the  secrets  of 
blind  making,  and  how  to  place  the  decoys. 
Soon  we  were  ready,  and  took  our  places 
in  the  blind.  Ducks  were  constantly  pass¬ 
ing,  but  none  came  near  us  until  the  sun 
was  up,  and  then  father  said,  “Here  comes 
a  single  black  duck;  she  is  going  to  decoy, 
and  you  take  her  when  I  give  the  word.” 
On  came  the  duck  with  curved  wings  right 
over  the  decoys,  with  her  big  feet  out¬ 
stretched.  She  poised  to  alight.  “Now,” 
said  father;  and  as  I  rose  she  sprang  in 
the  air  as  black  ducks  always  do,  but  I 
had  been  posted ;  up  came  the  gun  until  the 
sight  was  well  above  the  flying  bird,  and 
at  the  report,  the  duck  collapsed.  I  had 
killed  my  first  black  duck,  “dead  as  a  mack¬ 
erel,”  as  father  proudly  said.  We  had 
moderate  success  during  the  day,  I  taking 
the  singles  that  came  our  way.  Some  I 
“bungled,”  others  I  killed  in  good  shape, 
on  the  whole  shooting  fairly  well  for  a 
boy,  and  so  passed  the  time  until  the  last 
day  of  our  stay.  That  morning  Mike  came 
to  me  and  said,  “Don’t  go  with  your  father 
today.  I’ll  take  you  to  a  place  where  you’ll 
kill  more  than  any  of  ’em.  I  seen  where 
there  was  a  lot  feeding  in  the  “Crab  Pond” 
last  night,  when  I  was  after  the  cows,  and 
I’ll  put  you  in  the  right  place.  Henry,  Neil 
ain’t  going  with  you  today.  You  leave 
half  a  dozen  “stool”  (there  were  no  decoys 
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in  those  days)  at  the  landin’  and  I’ll  take 
care  of  him.” 

Mike  and  I  waded  the  creek  at  the  land¬ 
ing  carrying  the  “stool”  on  our  backs,  and 
walking  across  the  meadow,  were  soon  on 
the  north  side  of  the  “Crab  Pond”  where 
he  had  seen  the  ducks  feeding.  Here  he 
arranged  a  blind  for  me  while  I  placed  the 
decoys,  then  he  left  me,  with  the  assurance 
that  I  would  have  good  shooting  at  black 
ducks,  etc.,  with  a  chance  or  two  at  shel¬ 
drakes,  which  he  said  were  also  feeding 
in  the  Pond.  Nothing  came  my  way  until 
after  sunrise,  when  suddenly  from  behind 
me,  with  a  loud  “swish”  of  wings  a  large 
duck  was  over  the  decoys,  and  at  the  crack 
of  the  gun  fell  a  clean  kill.  I  waded  out 
and  picked  up  a  “red  footed  black  duck,” 
an  old  “rouser” ;  now  be  it  known,  there 
are  two  varieties  of  black  ducks,  just  as 
surely  as  the  Almighty  makes  little  apples. 

HE  red-footed  bird  is 
at  least  a  third  larger 
than  the  dark-footed 
variety,  and  is  called 
by  the  baymen  a 
“goose  black  duck” 
because  they  “trade” 
with  the  geese.  I 
have  shot  them 
weighing  four  pounds 
“picked.”  The  small  * 
dark-footed  ones  will 
dive  and  sneak  like  a 
broadbill.  I  placed 
the  duck  beside  me,  and  awaited  further 
developments.  Soon  another  rush  of  wings 
and  a  pair  of  the  small  black  ducks 
splashed  down  among  the  decoys.  I  killed 
one  on  the  water  and  the  other  as  it  rose, 
then  a  short  time  later  from  up  the  shore 
came  a  soft  flute-like  whistle.  Slowly  I 
turned  my  head,  when  around  from  behind 
a  bunch  of  rushes  swam  the  cutest,  dainti¬ 
est,  little  duck  that  flies,  a  drake  green 
winged  teal.  Lightly  as  a  thistledown  he 
floated  on  the  water,  his  chocolate  colored 
head  looking  like  a  piece  of  velvet,  and  as 
he  edged  in  toward  the  decoys  he  quickly 
jerked  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
again  came  that  elfin  whistle,  the  sweetest 
note  uttered  by  any  member  of  the  duck 
family — “Pholey  Phe  U — Pholey  Phe  U — 
Phe  U.”  Slowly  the  gun  came  to  my  shoul¬ 
der,  but  at  the  first  movement  he  was  going 
like  a  flash,  with  the  “zigzag”  flight  of  the 
jack  snipe;  however,  I  kept  cool  and 
brought  him  down  nicely  at  about  thirty 
yards.  This  made  me  four  ducks  straight 
without  a  miss,  and  I  felt  quite  “puffed 
up,”  but  pride  goes  before  a  fall.  A  short 
time  after  this,  I  saw  a  large  duck  coming 
to  the  pond  across  the  meadows  from  the 
south ;  when  it  reached  the  pond  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  shore  line  in  my  direction.  As 
it  came  nearer  I  sawT  it  was  a  drake  mal¬ 
lard,  the  sun  shining  on  his  green  head 
until  it  glistened  like  an  emerald.  It  was 
my  first  chance  at  a  mallard,  and  I  wanted 
him  the  worst  way.  He  decoyed  beauti¬ 
fully  and  as  he  poised  before  alighting,  I 
rose  and  gavq  him  the  first  barrel.  He 
sprang  in  the  air,  and  I  gave  him  the  left 
barrel  and  still  he  flew  on  faster  than  be¬ 
fore.  “Tell  it  not  in  Gath,”  I  had  missed 
clean,  and  an  easy  shot  at  that.  It  was 
my  first  bitter  disappointment  in  wild  fowl¬ 
ing  (but  not  my  last),  and  boyish  tears 
ran  down  my  cheeks.  It  completely  took 

(continued  on  page  635) 


NAID  SPRINGS — One  of  the  Many  Beautiful  Ponds  and  Waterways  of  St.  Vincents 


AN  IDEAL  GAME  PRESERVE 
- ►  FOR  SALE  (  IN  °  ANEESTATELOSE)  ^  | 

ST.  VINCENT’S  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 

1  he  only  perfect  and  complete  hunting  and  fishing  preserve  left  in 
this  country.  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eight  miles  from  Apalach¬ 
icola,  Fla.  Contains  11,290  acres.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  and  four  miles 
wide,  about  one-half  covered  with  original  forest,  grand  pines  and  pal¬ 
metto.  1  here  are  five  large  fresh  water  lakes,  connected  by  deep  creek, 
which  flows  by  manor  house  to  sea.  A  dozen  other  ponds  afford  fresh 
water  for  deer,  wild  boar,  wild  cattle,  turkey,  Wilson  Jack  snipe,  great 
numbers  of  all  species  of  duck,  and  some  alligators,  as  well  as  great 
quantity  of  large  and  small  fish.  Contains  at  a  low  estimate  1,000  deer, 

400  head  of  cattle  (wild),  perhaps  a  thousand  wild  pigs.  There  are  a 
half  dozen  bungalows,  a  yacht,  vehicles,  mules,  milch  cows  and  decoy  live 
duck  go  with  the  place.  Address  V.  M.  Pierce,  663  Main  St.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 
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UndepThe  Tpopic  Moon 

Spaniards,  English,  Buccaneers — all  have  shared  in 

creating  the  romantic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  lovely  Porto  Rico, 
fairest  island  of  the  Caribbean.  Moss-grown  fortresses,  quaint  old  cathe¬ 
drals  and  graceful  Moorish  architecture  are  their  legacy  to  this  luxuriant 
tropical  land,  already  perfed  in  its  inspiring  scenery  and  balmy  climate. 

16-DAY  CRUISE 


ALL 

EXPENSES 


$94.50 


AND 

UP 


A  luxurious  steamer  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  cruise,  from  New  York 
to  and  around  Porto  Rico,  stopping  at  principal  ports  and  return.  Big 
staunch  vessels  of  over  10,000  tons,  especially  fitted  for  the  tropics,  sup¬ 
ply  every  comfort  and  convenience.  All  necessary  expenses  of  the  voy¬ 
age  included  in  the  fare.  A  sailing  every  Sunday  at  noon.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet,  "Through  Tropic  Seas.”  Address: 

M.  SI  CKENDORF,  General  Passenger  Agent 

PORTO  RICO  LINE,  £EBwR£T^ 


Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H  and  Eighteenth  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.  European  Plan. 

Rooms,  detached  bath,  $1.50  and  up 

Rooms,  private  bath  $2.50  and  up 

Write  Jor  Souvenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN,  Manager 


NEWlnMGMAM 

Cor.  11th  &  Market  Streets 


European 
Plan 


'  Better  Than  Ever 
Thoroughly  Modernized 
Remodeled  and  Equipped 

new  management 

CAFE  and  ROOF  GARDEN 

In  connection 
Special  Club  Breakfasts 
and  Luncheons' 
Rates— Without  Bath,  $1.50 
With  Bath,  $2.00  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 


ROD  AND  GUN  ON 
AN  OREGON  RIVER 

(continued  from  page  6oi) 

for  chinook,  ?o  we  sold  to  him  for  several 
days.  The  next  day,  October  ioth,  we 
caught  21  silversides  and  8  chinook.  On 
October  nth  I  went  to  Scottsburg  to  mail 
some  letters  and  killed  a  buck  on  the  way, 
besides  catching  seven  salmon.  October 
I2th  we  caught  56  salmon ;  the  next  day  40 ; 
the  next  day  50.  Then  they  began  to  drop 
off,  but  we  still  caught  from  15  to  41  a  day. 
A  number  of  people  were  trolling  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  They  were  mostly  camp¬ 
ers  who  had  come  in  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  catch  a  few  salmon  to 
smoke  or  salt  for  their  winter  use. 

After  the  first  of  November  the  salmon 
bit  better.  During  the  first  week  we 
caught  from  20  to  40  per  day.  Then  we 
had  some  rain,  the  river  began  to  rise. 
During  the  first  two  days  of  the  rise  we 
caught  42  and  44  respectively.  The  third 
day  the  river  was  too  high  for  good  fish¬ 
ing  and  we  caught  only  25.  The  next  day 
the  river  had  fallen  and  we  made  our  big¬ 
gest  catch — 79  salmon.  For  the  next  ten 
days  we  caught  from  44  to  75  a  day.  The 
price  had  raised  and  we  were  now  getting 
four  cents  a  pound  for  all  our  salmon. 

HE  weather  got  cold 
and  everything  would 
be  white  with  frost  of  a 
morning.  It  was  pretty 
hard  on  the  fishermen. 
The  fish  bit  fine,  but  we 
could  only  catch  two  or 
three  before  our  hands 
would  get  so  cold,  that 
we  would  have  to  go 
ashore  and  run  around 
awhile  to  get  warm. 
Some  fishermen  made 
stoves  out  of  5-gallon  oil  cans,  which  they 
carried  along  to  warm  their  hands  by. 

It  was  so  cold  that  we  would  have  to 
keep  moving  our  lines  through  the  guides 
on  the  rods  or  they  would  freeze  fast.  We 
would  have  to  take  a  nail  and  punch  the 
ice  out  of  the  line  guides  every  few  min¬ 
utes  or  they  too  would  freeze  fast  and 
there  was  danger  of  the  line  breaking.  We 
would  have  made  some  large  catches  dur¬ 
ing  this  cold  weather,  if  it  hadn’t  been  so 
uncomfortable  fishing. 

In  this  particular  the  other  fishermen 
had  the  advantage  of  us.  They  used  large 
hand  lines  to  troll  with  instead  of  rods 
and  reels.  Ordinarily,  however,  I  do  not 
think  much  of  the  tackle  they  used.  Their 
lines  were  almost  as  big  as  a  rope  and 
they  tied  on  their  spoons  without  a  leader. 
Tt’s  a  wonder  they  ever  catch  anything. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  catch 
nearly  as  many  as  they  would  if  they  used 
light  tackle.  They  seldom  caught  over  8 
or  10  a  day.  Their  hooks  as  well  as  their 
lines  were  too  large.  The  striking  salmon 
often  failed  to  swallow  them,  but  when 
they  did  it  was  all  off  with  the  salmon, 
which  was  brought  in  hand  over  hand  and 
into  the  boat  almost  before  he  knew  what 
had  happened.  Some  of  the  fishermen 
made  fun  of  our  tackle  at  first,  but  they 
soon  changed  their  minds.  I  think  most 
of  them  will  be  supplied  with  tackle  simi¬ 
lar  to  ours  next  season. 
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The  price  on  salmon  would  raise  a  little 
every  few  days.  There  were  three  boats 
buying  salmon  and  the  fish  would  go  to 
the  highest  bidder.  At  the  last  of  the  sea¬ 
son  we  were  getting  from  4^2  to  6%  cents 
a  pound  for  our  fish. 

As  it  was  rainy  with  little  early  promise 
of  good  fishing,  on  November  26th  we 
started  home,  going  by  rail  by  way  of 
Eugene.  We  fished  48  days  and  caught 
1,602  salmon.  In  addition  we  killed  one 
deer,  one  otter,  three  mink  and  about  125 
ducks  and  shags. 


THE  MOST  ANCIENT  GAME  OF  SKILL 


HUNTING  is  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  complex  game  of  skill  known 
to  the  human  race.  It  makes  greater 
demands  upon  the  physical  strength  and 
endurance,  moral  determination  and  pa¬ 
tience,  mental  quickness  and  flexibility  and 
nervous  co-operation  and  control  than  any 
other  pastime  indulged  in  by  man. 

The  successful  hunter  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  supreme  development  of  the  human 
animal.  Had  the  ancestors  of  the  race 
failed  as  hunters,  humanity  would  be 
known  simply  by  the  fossil  remains  dug  up 
in  future  ages  by  the  scientists  of  some 
more  efficient  form  of  life. 

Whether  he  consciously  knows  it  or 
not,  the  man  who  goes  hunting  is  simply 
seeking  an  answer  to  the  questions : 

“Have  I  brought  this  magnificent  brute, 
given  to  be  the  servant  and  executive  of 
my  intellect,  to  its  fullest  development? 

“Is  it  sound  in  heart  and  wind,  stanch 
in  bone  and  muscle,  keen  in  sense  and  rea¬ 
son,  patient  under  toil  and  hardship,  quick 
and  accurate  in  action,  fit  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  express  a  man’s  soul?” 

All  our  imposing  superstructure  of  spir¬ 
itual,  mental  and  material  civilization  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  primitive  ability 
to  get  meat,  food  for  the  family. 

Going  hunting  is  the  average  man’s  way 
of  inspecting  the  foundation  of  his  being. 

We  personally  entertain  the  belief  that 
when  this  foundation  of  animal  efficiency 
crumbles  beneath  a  man — or  a  nation — the 
superstructure  erected  upon  it,  be  it  ever 
so  imposing,  will  ultimately  fall  down — if 
it  is  not  previously  pushed  over. 


The  Utica  Duxbak  Corporation,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  have  recently  published  a 
particularly  handy  digest  of  the  game  laws 
of  the  country  that  they  are  distributing 
to  sportsmen  both  through  the  trade  and 
on  application  by  mail.  These  little  book¬ 
lets  in  addition  to  the  pages  devoted  to 
game  laws  also  contain  a  number  of  time¬ 
ly  hints  and  suggestions  to  campers  and 
outdoorsmen  on  hunting  equipments,  fires, 
and  forest  preservation.  They  are  well 
worth  writing  for. 


The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  wishes  to  interest  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
an  effort  to  find  and  preserve  the  valuable 
native  nut  trees  of  America. 

For  that  purpose  it  offers  a  five-dollar 
prize  to  any  Boy  Scout  who  shall  win  any 
one  of  the  association’s  prizes.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  the  National  Organization, 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


Room,  «i  aa  Room  $1 
ose  of  Bath  l«Uv  with  Bath  1 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
one  or  two  <£o  jja 
persons  C»»o\3 

Add  to  the  above  rates,  50o  for  each 
additional  person. 

All  surface  cars  and  Fifth  K 
Ave.  Busses  pass  the  door. 

Subway  and  *‘L”  stations — two 

minutes.  Mil 

Beautiful  Central  Park —  1  block.  I  jj  j 

OUR  RESTAURANT  |l 

is  noted  for  its  excellent  food  and  [  *1  f 
moderate  prices  f  n  i 

P.  V.  LAND  •  Manager  ffw 


THE  BREAKERS 


Atlantic  City’s  Newest  and 
Finest  Fireproof  Hotel. 

On  the  ocean  front.  A  house  of 
charming  features  with  a  capacity  for 
1200  guests.  Hot  and  cold  sea  water 
in  all  baths.  Private  dressing  rooms 
in  hotel  for  surf  bathers. 

American  and  European 
Plans. 

Terrace  Restaurant  and  Roof  Garden 
overlooking  the  sea;  French  service. 
Orchestra. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Came  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
3nd  Irout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
.booklet  and  r  older,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE*  General  Passenger  Agent* 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ®  SLJOKN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


sntnimitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii’; 

|  Manhattan  Square  Hotel  | 

50  to  58  West  77tH  Street,  New  York 
|  300  Rooms,  225  with  bath  and  shower  1 

Opposite  Museum  of  Natural  History 

|  Surrounded  by  parks,  half  a  block  of  entrance  to  i 
Central  Park.  Convenient  to  everything. 

I  Room  with  use  of  bath . $1.50  per  day  = 

|  Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  with  shower 

r  for  one  or  two  persons . $3.00  per  day  I 

|  Parlor,  two  bedrooms  and  bath, 

|  shower,  three  or  four  persons  | 

|  ,  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  day  | 

Excellent  Restaurant,  Moderate  Prices 
Club  Breakfast,  30  cents 

I  H.  FROHMANN,  Pres.  GEO.  H.  O’HARE,  Mgr.  | 

Kiiiumiiiiiiiiiiitimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiif 
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COLEMAN 

ROUSE 

ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rates  write  to 

A.  M.  SEXTON,  Proprietor. 
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PINEHURST  CAROLINA 


The  Recreation  Center  of  the  United  States 


CAROLINA  HOTEL  NOW  OPEN 


Cnlf  Three  18-hole  Courses. 
UUV  One  of  nine. 

Tprtnit  Several  CLAY  Cham- 
i  ci ir in  pionsliip  Courts. 

Horse  Racing 

mud.  Weekly  events.  Best  Stables 
in  the  South. 


T  ifinvti  A  large  stable  of  se- 
i—i  l  vc  i  y  looted  saddle  and  driv¬ 
ing  horses. 

Trapshooting  f^/ovid 
Rifle  Range  ^mf'Xkie^ 

Splendid  roads 
from  all  points. 


Motoring 

Excellent  boarding  school  for  boys  near  Pinehurst 

Through  Pullman  Service  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Send  for  illustrated  literature  on  all  sports. 

Pinehurst  Office.  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Leonard  Tufts,  Boston,  Mass 


ftlAMONDS 

V  watches 

’on  CREDIT 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

There  are  over  2,000  illustrations  of  Dia¬ 
monds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  Whatever 
you  select  will  be  sent,  all  shipping  charges 
prepaid.  You  see  and  examine  the  article 
right  in  your  own  hands.  If  satisfied,  pay 
one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep  it;  bal¬ 
ance  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  pay- 
able  monthly.  Our  Catalog  shows  all  the  new  ^ 
watches— 15, 17,  19,  21,  23  Jewels,  adjusted,  open 
face  and  hunting  case.  Guaranteed  by  the  factory  and 
further  guaranteed  by  us.  Watches  that  will  pass  rail¬ 
road  inspection  as  low  as  $2.50  a  month. 

A  Handsome  Diamond  to  which  you  can  put  your 

money.  It  constantly  increases  in 
value  and  lasts  forever.  Any 
diamond  purchased  from  us  for 
a  present  may  be  exchanged 
for  other  selection,  at  full  price 
paid,  should  the  recipient  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so  later  on. 


Very 
Stylish1 
and 
Popular 


Loftis  Solitaire  Diamond 
Cluster  Ring 


Looks  Like 
AVhat  It  Is  Intended  For- 
A  Large  Single  Diamond 

Marvels  of  beauty 
at  $50.  $75,  $100  and  $125, 
Send  for  Catalog  and 
make  your  selection. 

Easy  Credit  Terms 


The  Lof  tis7-Diamond  Clus¬ 
ter  was  designed  especi¬ 
ally  for  those  who  desire 
a  large  showy  ring  for  the 
i  least  money ,  as  it  has  the 
exact  appearance  of  a  Soli¬ 
taire  that  would  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much.  The 
secret  of  the  rare  beauty  of 
this  ring  lies  in  the  perfectly 
matched  stones,  all  the  Dia¬ 
monds,  set  in  platinum,  being 
uniform  in  size,  quality,  brilli¬ 
ancy  ;  mounting  is  14  karat  solid  gold. 


IAPT1Q  National  Credit  Jewelers 

|vr  I  lw  Dept.  <:  I<50  108  N.  State  St. 

■BBROS&Cai&l  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Stores  in 
Leading 
Cities 


Wear  An  Akron  Truss  Free 

No  Money  In  Advance 


Sin^TrrfTigg^  'w. 


Akron  Trusses  equipped  with  our  famous 
Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Pads  are  so  far  sup¬ 
erior  to  all  others,  that  we  gladly  send  a 

Truss  on  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  to  ANY  ruptur-  .  . 

ed  person.  You  do  not  have  to  send  us  one  pen-  j, 

ny  until  you  have  tried  the  Trussandfound 

It  entirely  satisfactory. 

RELIEF  TO  TRUSS  USERS 


39  STYLE. S  OF  TRUSSES 
3  3  DIFFERENT  PADS 


Our  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Pad  (patented)  brings  Instant  re¬ 
lief  and  produces  thousands  of  cures.  Jt  is  sanitary,  extreme¬ 
ly  comfortable,  cannotslip,  allows  free  blood  circulation,  and 
continually  massages  and  strengthens  weakened  muscles. 

SCROTAL  PADS  NEED  NO  LEG  STRAP 


Our  NewAkron  Sponge  Rubber  Scrotal  Pad  holds  8  out  of  1 0  cases 
of  scrotal  hernia  perfectly  without  Btrap  between  the  legs. 

FREE  SAMPLE  PAD  AND  CONSULTATION 


A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Pad  will  be  Bent  absolutely 
free  to  every  ruptured  person.  Advice  and  recommendation 
of  our  experienced  Fitting Experts  also  free.  Letters  and 
printed  matter  mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  now  for  Sample  pad,  10  day  free  trial  offer  and 
booklet.  “Relief  to  Truss  Users”  all  absolutely  free. 

The  AKRON  TRUSS  Co.  9S11  Truss  Bldg.  Akron, o 


more 

1  Agame 
fish  are  hooked  on 
Dowagiac”  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.  In  fact  the, 
standard  recipe  for  good 
fishing  is  “A  ‘Dowagiac’^ 

Rod,  a  ‘Dowagiac’  Reel 
and  a  .pinch  of 
‘Dowagiac’  Min¬ 
nows;  use  freely 
1  on  any  lake  or  MllfW  Send 
stream.  Catalog 

The  new  Heddoo  book  Is  a  dandy.  Write  fol 
Copy— free.  Remember  the  Baby  Crab. 
James  Heddon’s  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


WANTED 

BLACK  BASS 

(Small  Mouth) 

500  1  lb.  Each 
or  Larger 

Blooming  Grove  Club 

220  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
You  may  have  coins  worth 
nany  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

3LARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


BLUEF1SH— BRIGANDS 
OF  THE  SEA 

(continued  from  page  599) 
made  with  the  squid  than  in  bait  fishing  as 
the  air  resistance  is  much  less.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  is  a  good  cast  and  it  re¬ 
quires  the  hand  of  experience  to  accom¬ 
plish  that.  When  the  squid  is  well  out  the 
reel  is  rapidly  revolved,  bringing  the  lure 
in  shoreward.  If  properly  done  it  runs 
near  the  surface  and  when  Bluefish  are  on 
the  feed  it  is  a  most  effective  method  of 
capture.  But  the  shock  of  the  strike  is 
something  of  a  character,  as  the  swiftness 
of  this  fish  is  something  marvelous,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  with  the  lure  running 
rapidly  in  one  direction  and  the  fish  mov¬ 
ing  with  rapidity  of  light  in  another 
how  great  the  shock.  No  wonder  that 
broken  rods  are  in  order  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  that  parted  lines  are  a  continual 
bane  to  those  who  are  not  just  up  to  the 
line  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sport. 
There  is  one  trick  which  the  Bluefish  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  When 
all  efforts  to  dislodge  the  squid  by  plung¬ 
ing  and  shaking  the  head  have  failed  he 
will  frequently  rush  shoreward  until  a  con¬ 
siderable  slack  is  given  to  the  line,  then 
suddenly  reversing  will  either  very  often 
snap  the  line  or  tear  away  a  portion  of  the 
jaw,  leaving  it  impaled  on  the  hook.  And 
when  at  last  made  captive  he  is  not  sub¬ 
dued  as  his  formidable  teeth  are  ready  to 
work  havoc  to  the  hands  of  the  fisherman 
unless  watchfulness  is  observed. 

In  summarizing  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
there  is  no  fish  more  sought  after  either 
as  a  table  luxury  or  as  a  delight  to  the 
devotee  of  the  rod  and  reel. 


COMMUNICATED 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  am  sending  3^ou  under  separate  cover 
by  parcel  post  a  root  and  branch  of  the 
plant  smellage  that  I  have  seen  so  many 
inquiries  about  in  the  good  old  book 
Forest  and  Stream.  If  you  should  care  to 
send  it  to  the  brother  who  is  interested 
you  can  assure  him  that  it  is  what  he  wants 
and  if  he  cares  for  it,  it  will  surely  grow 
and  make  a  large  plant.  I  have  known  of 
it  since  I  was  a  small  boy.  Also  tell  him 
I  know  of  several  old  fishermen  who  use 
oil  of  anise  on  their  bait  with  good  results. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  and  sub¬ 
scriber  of  our  good  old  magazine  for 
many  years  and  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
the  sayings  of  the  brothers.  The  discus¬ 
sions  which  arise  in  relation  to  various  sub¬ 
jects  are  of  keen  interest  to  me  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  many  others  of  your  family  of 
readers. 

P.  H.  Laire,  Conn. 

[The  Editors  wish  to  express  their 
thanks  to  the  readers  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  communicate  information  upon 
this  question,  and  to  thank  them  for  their 
kind  interest  in  Forest  and  Stream  and 
its  family  of  readers.] 
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ASHAWAY  LINES 

have  been  lines  of  service  for  nearly  a  century. 

ma(ie  the  first  Cuttyhunk  Line,  now  the  name  is  copied 
almost  universally. 

Our  line  is  called  the  Original  Cuttyhunk,  which  it  is.  Watch 
x<  for  it. 

Ashaway  Line  &  Twine  Mfg.  Co. 

93  years  of  continuous  service.  ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


0UN5 

Fall  and  Winter  Sporting  Goods 
Home  Defence  Outfitters 

Catalogue  No.  75  now  ready  for  mailing 

Sch  overling  Daly  &  Galej 


302-304  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17.  ’85;  Oct  8  ’89;  Mar.  21.  ’1 1.  Adapted  for  Tuna.  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fist.,  to 
ract  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making.  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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DR.  FRANK  KENT 
Importer  Bob  White  Quail 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  Fall 
and  Spring  delivery.  Bank  references. 


For 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

Id  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 

Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
3’ears.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  SH  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


can  be  lured  to  the  lakes,  ponds 
f/.  and  rivers  near  you,  by  provid¬ 
es,,  ing  natural  feeding  grounds 
3^,  for  them.  TERRELL’S  wild 
'ice  s®ed  is  now  ready 
for  delivery  and  plant- 
%  1 n  fi?  •  ,  Dependable 

T>J%,  seeds  widely  known 

in  D,  S.  and  Canada.  Booklet  free. 

2m  %/,,  CLYDE  B.  TERRELL.  Naturalist 

k\./'//a  Dept.  H-14  Oshkosh,  Wis.  - 

^niiiiiiiiiiiinniiHniuuiiiuiiuiiimniiifhiumitUiuiDiiuiiimura 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


A  LAMP  WITHOUT  A  WICK. 


The  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  344 
Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  a 
new  portable  gasoline  lamp  which  gives 
the  most  powerful  home  light  in  the  world 
— a  blessing  to  every  home  not  equipped 
with  gas  or  electricity.  300  Candle  Power 
at  one  cent  per  night.  This  remarkable 
lamp  has  no  wick  and  no  chimney,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  gives  such  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction  they  are  sending  it  on  Free  Trial. 
They  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  they  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of '  their  free  trial  offer.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  them  today. 


GERMAIN  BOATS  EXCEL 

Motor  Row  Boats,  Runabouts,  Cruisers 
PLANS  $1.00  and  up 

Paper  Patterns,  Frames,  Materials  Etc. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  a  new  boat  for  the 
coming  season,  why  not  consider  a  Germain 
wave  collector,  our  boats  satisfy. 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  offering  from 
40  to  60%  discount  on  our  full  size  paper 
patterns,  also  reduced  prices  on  our  semi 
erected  frames. 

Particulars  on  request. 

GERMAIN  BOAT  COMPANY 

32  Lake  Blvd.  Saginaw,  Michigan 


THE  GUN  WITH  THE  BOYS  “OVER  THERE” 

(continued  from  page  6ii) 


ready  for  use  in  i1/*  minutes.  All 
parts  are  interchangeable — should  we  break 
a  part,  all  we  need  is  the  desired  piece. 
Without  the  use  of  any  tool  or  device,  in 
20  seconds  the  gun  can  be  disassembled  as 
each  part  acts  as  a  tool  for  the  next  part. 
In  this  way  they  are  the  only  tools  needed 
— no  files,  punches,  or  measuring  needed, 
the  new  part  will  fit  and  function  per¬ 
fectly.  We  just  “slap  ’er  in”  and  proceed. 

The  gun  weighs  2  lbs.,  7  oz.,  barrel  is 
5  in.  long,  and  the  length  over  all  is  8Y2 
inches.  The  magazine,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  grip  from  the  butt,  holds  seven  car¬ 
tridges.  If  we  keep  our  magazine  re¬ 
plenished  and  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber, 
we  have  eight  cartridges  at  ihe  command 
of  our  trigger  finger  and  usually  two  extra 
(loaded)  magazines  in  the  belt. 

Each  of  these  cartridges  will  deliver  a 
230  grain  metal  patched  bullet,  at  the  speed 
of  809  feet  per  second  and  a  striking  en-' 
ergy  of  335  foot-pounds — not  so  much 
when  compared  to  a  high  power  rifle,  but 
the  most,  all  things  considered,  that  has 
been  worked  out  of  a  side  arm  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  From  my  observation  of  what 
this  load  will  do  to  big  stubborn  game 
that  has  more  than  ten  men’s  grip  on  life, 
I  can  easily  decide  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  tickled  with  a  shot  from  it. 

Now  about  speed  in  operation,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  Forest  and  Stream 
some  one  asked  a  question  as  to  who  was 
the  fastest  revolver  shot.  Now  revolver 
shot,  that  is  different,  but  ask  me  who  is 
the  fastest  man  with  the  .45  auto  pistol  and 
I  will  say,  Mr.  A.  J.  Geskie,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  can  do  more  with  this  gun  than  any 
man  I  ever  saw — though  there  are  others 


Fourteen  shots,  off-hand,  20  yards,  by  A. 
J.  Geskie  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  February 
23,  1916.  Gun  used  .45  Colt  Automatic, 
Peters’  cartridge.  Total  time  for  14  shots, 

13  seconds. 

who  might  receive  “favorable  mention’ 
and  these  are  a  few  records,  proof  of 
which  is  easily  obtained. 

I  am  sending  with  this,  an  average  tar¬ 
get  made  by  Mr.  Geskie.  It  represents 
fourteen  shots  (2  magazines)  from  a  .45 
auto,  shot  offhand — standing  position,  free 
from  any  rest — at  20  yards,  total  time  for 

14  shots,  13  seconds,  time  of  changing  mag¬ 
azines  included.  Firing  for  greater  speed, 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Geskie  place  21  shots 
(time  of  changing  3  magazines  included) 
in  eight  inch  “bull”  at  15  yards  in  eight 


seconds.  For  rapidity  of  fire  without  re¬ 
gard  to  hits  he  can  empty  three  magazines 
(21  shots)  in  an  average  of  6  3/5  seconds 
time  from  the  word  “go”  to  the  last  shot, 
and  I  have  a  few  records  where  he  made 
it  in  as  low  as  5  1/5  seconds. 

To  tell  all  that  this  man  can  do  with  the 
.45  would  fill  a  very  interesting  book,  and 
I  have  not  the  space  or  ability  for  that, 
but  one  “stunt”  of  his,  which  I  have  never 
seen  equaled,  is  to  take  seven  .45  auto 
cartridges  in  his  left  hand  and  the  pistol 
loaded  with  seven  more  in  his  right,  and 


Seven  shots,  15  yards  standing  off-hand, 
by  T.  T.  Pierce  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
August  22,  1917.  Gun  used  .22  on  .45 
Colt  Automatic  frame,  Remington  cart¬ 
ridge,  Lesmoke  powder.  Total  score  64. 

throwing  seven  cartridges  in  the  air  in 
rapid  succession,  hit  an  average  of  5  out 
of  7  at  distances  of  from  25  to  35  feet. 
Most  of  the  cartridges  hit  will  explode  and 
those  that  are  hit  on  the  bullet-  end  or 
amidships,  lose  their  shape  before  they 
ever  touch  ground.  Mr.  Geskie  is  on  the 
job  at  this  wing  shooting  and  can  hit  pen¬ 
nies  or  dimes  in  the  air  with  the  .45  just 
about  as  fast  as  any  one  can  throw  them 
up  at  a  fair  height  and  angle  and  will  keep 
it  up  as  long  as  such  person  desires  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  coins  to  be  shot  at. 

His  argument  for  accurate  shooting  with 
this  gun,  in  deliberate  fire,  is  to  put  a  .45 
cartridge  in  the  center  of  the  Ten  ring 
of  the  standard  American  target  (by  stick¬ 
ing  through  target  and  sheet  of  paper  in 
back),  leaving  the  face  of  the  shell  just 
about  flush  with  face  of  target,  and  hold¬ 
ing  for  a  Ten,  explode  these  cartridges  at 
20  yards  from  offhand  position  with  the  .45 
and  full  service  load.  The  face  of  the 
cartridge  is  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  Ten  ring  and  the  primer  less  than  Y2 
the  diameter  of  the  shell  or  about  Y  as 
large  as  the  point  of  the  striking  bullet. 

I  have  met  many  good  shooters,  but 
never  one  who  could  explode  as  high  an 
average  of  cartridges  as  Mr.  Geskie  will 
with  the  .45 — that  is,  they  will  not  explode 
those  at  the  target  although  they  may  ex¬ 
plode  more  in  the  gun. 

The  writer  possesses  a  .22  calibre  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  .45  frame,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  .45  slide,  being  of  the  same 
weight  and  general  appearance.  It  has  the 
regular  type  sights,  a  inch  .22  calibre 
barrel,  and  by  the  use  of  a  special  maga- 
(CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  634) 
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THE  MARKET-  PLACE 


AGENTS  WANTED 


HUNDREDS  OF  AGENTS  ARE  NOW  MAK- 

ing  goods  to  sell  from  Miller’s  Guaranteed  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Formulas.  Wizard  Washing  Tablets 
no  wax,  potash',  lye.  Costs  5c  pound.  Brings 
60c.  Eggolene,  only  pure  food  substitute  for 
eggs  at  9c  a  dozen.  Non-Alcoholic  Tube  Flavors. 
Ice  Saving  Cloths,  many  new  sellers  including 
latest  Automobile  Specialties.  Carbo-Cide,  the  only 
recognized  Gasolene  Intensifier-Decarbonizer — 
800%  profit.  Enormous  sales.  Fibro-Vac  Guar¬ 
anteed  Puncture  Plugger.  Exclusive  territory. 
Particulars  fpr  stamp.  Miller,  Expert  Chemist, 
tampa,  Florida.  (1  t) 


AGENTS!  EVERYBODY  BUYS  TRIANGLE 

Soap  Holder.  Big  money;  15c  brings  one  and 
particulars.  Triangle  Co.,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

(1  t) 


GAS  FIRE  IN  ANY  COOK  STOVE  FROM 

common,  coal  oil.  Agents  coin  money.  Wonder 
Burner  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  (1  t) 

$500.00  EARNED  IN  30  DAYS,  BY  STEWART 

Bottom,  agent,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  selling  auto¬ 
matic  self-opener  and  closing  cuff  links.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  all  men.  Cuffs  may  be  raised  in¬ 
stantly  to  any  position  on  the  arm  without  un¬ 
buttoning.  Great  convenience  and  laundry  saver. 
Neat,  Durable  and  guaranteed.  Energetic  high 
grade  representatives  wanted  everywhere.  EX- 
PANDO  CUFF  LINKS,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 
_ _ (1  t  K) 

BOOKS 

SENAM,  THE  SPIRIT  VOICE  OF  THE  MYS- 

terious  Hindoo  Mystic,  25c.  Souvenir  Pub.  Co., 
160  Sycamore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1  t  K) 

BOOKS  WANTED 

CANOE  AND  CAMP  COOKERY  BY  “SEN- 

eca” — Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen.  By  Sen¬ 
eca — Canoe  Handling,  by  Vaux.  Address,  stating 
price. — J.  T.  W.,  Box  10,  Forest  and  Stream, 

9  E.  40th  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  (I.  T.  K.) 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

HURRY  IF  YOU  WANT  IN 
WE  ARE  ORGANIZING  A  COMPANY  TO 

raise  mink,  marten  and  fisher  in  Canada.  Write 
C.  R.  Hannum,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  (1  t) 

FOR  SALE:  PATENT  METAL  WINDOW 

screen  with  machinery  for  manufacturing.  Same 
machinery  will  make  metal  weather  strip.  Splen¬ 
did  proposition  for  right  man.  Write  for  details. 
Address,  E.  Starbuck,  Peoria,  Illinois.  (1  t) 

$500.00  EARNED  IN  30  DAYS.  BY  STEWART 

Bottum,  agent,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  selling 
automatic  self-opening  and  closing  cuff  links.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  all  men.  Cuffs  may  be  raised  in¬ 
stantly  to  any  position  on  the  arm  without  un¬ 
buttoning.  Great  convenience  and  laundry  saver. 
Neat,  Durable  and  guaranteed.  Energetic  high 
grade  representatives  wanted  everywhere.  EX- 
PANDO  CUFF  LINKS,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

1  t 

SPECIAL  NOTICE!  f  SPECIAL  OFFER!  !  ! 

25-word  advertisement  in  100  magazines  thrice  $2. 
Jrich  display  thrice  $8.  Page  8x11  thrice  $266.00. 
Universal  Syndicate,  Box  2,  Atlantic  City.  (1  t) 

$25,000.  I  MADE  IT  WITH  A  SMALL  MAIL- 

order  business.  Started  with  $3.  Work  even¬ 
ings — Home.  Free  Booklet  tells  how.  2c  postage. 
No  canvassing.  Afs.  Scott,  Cohoes,  New  York. 

(1  t) 


CLOTHING 

SEND  US  YOUR  OLD  CLOTHES  AND  WE 

will  send  you  the  money  or  return  goods  if  not 
satisfied  with  our  price.  We  buy  gentlemen’s 
slightly  worn  clothing  of  all  descriptions.  David 
F.  Rosenberg,  2008  South  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1  0 
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Every  month  thousands  (1 
|l  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  fj 
If  them  in  the  towns,  some  If 
||  on  the  farms  and  others  at  If 
||  the  end  of  “blazed  trails”  |f 
||  read  FOREST  AND  || 
||  STREAM.  They  are  men 
[I  after  your  own  heart,  they 
If  like  the  things  you  like, 

||  and  most  of  them  are 
f[  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or 
||  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods, 

||  reels,  telescopes,  cameras 
|1  and  other  things  that 
|f  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  i 
[|  PLACE”  of  FOREST  ] 
if  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  | 

|l  service  to  its  readers.  The  j 
if  items,  of  things  to  sell  or 
if  trade,  are  just  as  inter-  \ 

;|  esting  as  news  notes  and  I 
\\  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  I 
|  five  (5)  cents  a  word  will  | 

|  carry  your  message  to  our  | 

I  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  outfit,  if  f 
|  you  have  anything  to  sell  | 

|  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  I 
f  something  you  want,  don’t  f 
|  forget  that  FOREST  AND  | 

|  STREAM  will  help  you. 


=  riiiiiiiiimtiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiuiiiimimn:  = 
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COLLECTORS 

VILLA,  CARRANZA  AND  INFALSIFICABLE ; 

Genuine  Paper  Money;  2  Cts.  a  Peso.  Rare  silver 
Mexican  coins.  Details:  Luis  E.  Reyes,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico.  (i  t) 


COINS,  NOTES,  PISTOLS,  ANTIQUES,  CU'P- 

ios,  engravings.  List  free.  Antique  Shop,  33 
South  18th,  Philadelphia.  (1  t) 


COINS,  STAMPS,  INDIAN  RELICS.  GUNS, 

pistols  and  curios  exchanged  for  Profit  Sharing 
Coupons.  Booklet  for  stamp.  V.  Walter,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York.  (1  t) 

DEBTS  COLLECTED  QUICKLY!  ESTAB- 

lished  25  years.  William  H.  Dodd,  87  Nassau 
St.,  New  York.  (l  t) 

COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE  ON  COM- 

mission.  Beacon  Collection  Agency,  23  Cedar 
St.,  New  York.  (1  t) 


FERRETS 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE — WRITE  FOR  PRICES.. 

Harry  Chandler,  New  London,  Ohio.  R  D 
No.  5.  (i  t) 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— WHITE  AND  BROWN. 

Price  list  free.  W.  E.  Campbell,  R.  2,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Ohio.  (j 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— SINGLE,  PAIRS,  OR 

Dozen  lots.  Catalogue.  Chas.  II.  Anderson,  New 
London,  Ohio.  q 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

lots.  Write  for  prices.  W.  H.  Campbell,  New 
London,  Ohio.  Route  2.  (l  t) 

TRAINED  FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  WHITE  OR 

brown,  large  or  small,  either  sex.  Also  all  colors 
of  guinea  pigs.  J.  E.  Younger,  Dept.  S.  Leavitts- 
burg,  Ohio.  _ (2  t  1-18) 

FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING.  BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  (5  t  4-18-C) 

FOR  BREEDING 


BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  EGGS — 1.5,  $2.  STATE, 

fair  winners.  Also  eggs  from  all  leading  breeds 
land  and  water  fowls.  Chas.  Smiley,  Judson* 
Ind-  (1  t) 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS  GREENS,  HOLLY  WREATHS, 

Crosses,  dark  green,  well  berried,  direct  from  the 
woods.  Small  orders  solicited.  Am  booking  or¬ 
ders  daily.  I  ship  when  you  want  it.  Also  Box¬ 
wood  Sprays.  Send  for  price  list.  Austin,  The 
Woodsman,  613  N.  Jackson  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del-  _ (1  t) 

FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 19-FOOT  MOTOR  BOAT.  PRAC- 

tically  new,  fast,  safe.  Late  model.  Cost,  $300. 
Price,  $100.  J.  H.  Blakley,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
_ _  (1  t) 

DYNAMO  CHARGING  AND  LIGHTING  p 

used  tools.  Model  Works,  Salineville,  Ohio 

(1  t) 


30  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES  ,  VALUE  $3.. 

All  late  issues.  Yours  for  25c.  Eastern  Bureau, 
New  Egypt,  NeW  Jersey.  (l  t) 

RUBBER  STAMPS;  SEND  STAMP  FOR. 

catalog.  Box  458-F.  Middletown,  New  York. 
_ __ _ Ut) 

ELECTRIC  TATTOOING  MACHINE  $1.25,. 

Hand  outfits  complete  50c.  20  page  Illustrated 

Catalog  free.  Werner  Mfg.  Co.,  1321  Bremen, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (i  t) 

THREE-HOLE  SHEET-STEEL  CAMP  STOVE,, 

10  feet  telescoping  pipe,  aluminum  reflector  baker 
in  case.  Used  once.  First  Check  $6.  No  ex¬ 
change.  J.  A.  Melsheimer,  140  Broadway,  Han¬ 
over,  Pa.  (j  t) 


500  LINEN  LETTERHEADS,  ENVELOPES  OR 

Billheads,  $1.75.  Samples,  complete  price-list. 
Southern  Systems,  Mansura,  La.  (1  t) 


CANADA  WILD  GEESE— BEST  PAIRS  OF 

breeders  and  decoys,  $20;  younger  pairs,  $15; 
youngest  full-grown  pairs.  $10.  To  breed  this 
spring,  buy  at  once,  cash  with  order,  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Wild  Black  Mallards  and  the 
famous  English  Decoy  Ducks,  $5  the  pair.  Buy 
all  breedable  species  of  water-fowls  from  the 
oldest  and  largest  breeders  in  the  U.  S.  Wild 
Canada  Goslings  with  or  without  parent  birds.. 
Whealton  Water-Fowl  Farms,  Chincoteague  Is¬ 
land.  Va.  (i  t) 


BAITS,  SCENT,  TRAPPING  METHODS.  REA- 

sonable.  Jesse  Bentley,  Trapper,  Arlington,  Ver¬ 
mont.  (i  t) 


BARGAINS — VIOLIN,  GOOD  CONDITION* 

for  child,  also  kerosene  or  gasoline  Powerlight* 
new.  Mrs.  G.  Brown,  York,  Pa.  (1  t) 
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FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE,  GUNS,  RIFLES, 

revolvers  and  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds.  Send 
stamp  for  Bargain  List  and  write  what  you 
have  to  offer.  Carver  Vulcanizing  Company, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  U 


MOTION  PICTURE  AND  STEREOPTICON 

Outfits  bought,  sold  and  exchanged;  Bargain 
Lists  free.  NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  431 
Michigan  St.,  Duluth,  Minnesota.  (1  0 

OLD  VIOLIN  TO  EXUHANTTE  FOR  ANY 

Standard  make  shotgun  or  rifle.  M.  L.  Richards, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  H  U 


WILL  TRADE  OR  SELL,  CHEVALIER 

Field  Glasses.  Old  Flint  Lock  Rifle.  F.  H.  Mc¬ 
Mahan.  High  St.,  Warren,  Ohio.  (1  t) 

FOR  SALE.  DEER  SKIN  RUG  (EXTRA 

large)  green  feltt  lining.  Price  $15.  L.  N.  Pier¬ 
son,  Hoyden  Lake,  Idaho.  (1  U 

FAST  SELLER;  IMPROVED  FABRIC  BACK 

Patch  for  inner  tubes.  $1  kit  sent  postpaid  for 
50c.  Extra  discount  for  large  order.  Every 
motorist  a  prospect.  Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1  t) 

FOR  SALE — 22-FOOT  POWER  CANOE,  ALL 

equipped,  in  perfect. » running  order.  Address 
Murray  Waldron,  StTlTitord,  N.  H.  (1  t) 

SPRAY  PUMPS.  THE  DUNN  MACHINERY 

Company.  Atlanta,  Georgia. _ U 

250  BOND  LETTERHEADS  80  CENTS. 

Frank  Emerson,  Brooklyn,  Michigan. _ C1  0 

MACHINERY:  12-HP.  FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

engine  with  Apple  starter.  Ij4-hp.,  110  V.  D. 
C  motor,  945  R.  P.  M.  Cheap  for  quick  action. 
H  D  Parsons,  716  Faraon  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  1916  3-SPEED  CRA- 

dle  frame  Indian,  perfect  condition,  $135.  Will 
accept  good  automatic  shotgun  in  trade — value 
not  over  $25.  J.  H.  Werckle,  216  Gilbert  St., 
Peoria,  Ill.  U  V 


INCUBATORS.  TWO  QUEENS  200  CAPAC- 

ity,  Two-Brooders,  250  capacity;  double  gun,  tent, 
Tenor  horn,  violin,  banjo.  All  new  condition. 
Want  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  new  fire-arms. 
J.  A.  Chelton,  Fairmount,  Md.  (3  t  2-18-C) 

FOR  SALE— L.  C.  SMITH  FIELD  12  GA. 

hammerless,  complete  reloading  outfit.  Crusader 
Motorbike  Bicycle;  Marlin  .22  cal.  lever  action 
rifle,  and  vest  pocket  kodak.  Albert  Counzell, 
Davenport,  Iowa.  (1  t  C) 

INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail — Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  !  C) 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  OIL  LANDS— THE 

Government  has  released  thousands  of  acres  in 
Wyoming’s  new  oil  fields.  Our  bulletin  tells  you 
how  to  secure  20  acres  of  Gov’t  oil  lands  in 
La  Barge  district,  Lincoln  Co.,  Wyo.,  near  where 
3  big  companies  are  drilling,  we  secure  one  of 
these  claims  fbr  you  in  your  name  for  $200,  also 
glad  to  lease  it  from  you  on  royalty  bases.  ,  If 
interested  address  U.  S.  Claim  Holders’  Ass’n., 
700  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago.  (2  t  1-18-C) 

21-JEWEL  WATCH,  $3.99.  IF  YOU  WANT 

a  watch,  any  price  or  make,  write  us  for  confiden¬ 
tial  inside  price  on  it.  We  undersell  them  all. 
Agents  wanted.  Rex  Company,  Andover,  Ohio. 

(1  t  C) 


LEONARD  SALMON  ROD,  LEONARD  SAL- 

mon  Reel,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  line 
and  Salmon  Rod  Holder  to  go  around  waist — 
all  practically  new,  only  used  one  day.  Com¬ 
bination  cost  $85.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
R.  K.  Hitchens,  2000  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  a  t  C) 


FOXES 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE— 22.  SAVAGE  HI  POWER,  $17.00;  > 

22  Remington  12A  King  sporting  rear,  Sheard 
Gold  Bead  front,  $14.00;  22  Remington  12A 

Marble  tang  peep  with  three  discs,  Sheard  Gold 
Bead  front,  $17.00;  32  Remington  12C  “Target’ 
24-inch  barrel,  pistol  grip,  Sheard  Gold  Bead 
front,  Lyman  tang  peep  with  disc,  $19.00;  22 
L.  R.  Stevens  target  rifle,  Lyman  tang  peep  and 
aperture  front  sights,  $12.50;  all  are  selected 
barrels  and  excellent  shooters,  perfect  _  condition 
guaranteed.  Owner  in  military  service;  must 
sacrifice.  T.  T.  Pierce,  Firearms  and  Ammuni¬ 
tion  Expert,  Ordnance  Detachment,  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  Ill.  D 

TARGETS— WHEN  YOU  SHOOT,  YOU 

should  know  HOW  you  are  shooting.  PIERCE’S 
PERFECT  TARGETS,  Standard  targets  for  all 
ranges  and  all  arms — right  kind  of  paper  at  low 
prices,  from  your  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  or  send 
4c  Postage  for  samples,  etc.,  to  T.  T.  Pierce, 
Firearms  and  Ammunition  Expert,  Ordnance  De¬ 
tachment,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  1  f 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  SOME-  j 

thing  about  your  guns,  ammunition,  sights,  etc., 
or  want  special  information  on  matters  of  fire* 
arms  or  shooting,  you  will  save  time  and  expense 
by  writing  to  me.  Tell  me  of  what  you  want  to 
know,  enclose  check,  currency  or  postage  at  rate 
of  15c  per  question,  and  I'  will  give  you  reliable 
information  covering  YOUR  case.  T.  T.  Pierce, 
Firearms  and  Ammunition  Expert,  Ordnance  De¬ 
tachment,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Ill.  T.F. 

WANTED — AN  OLD  PERCUSSION  CAP 

Kentucky  rifle,  with  the  long  heavy  barrel.  Must 
be  in  god  condition.  Address  P  Vosburgh,  94 
Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1 1 


THE  GUN  WITH  THE 
BOYS  “OVER  THERE” 

(concluded  from  page  632) 

zine  and  retractor  spring  gives  a  regular 
7  shot  Automatic  that  will  operate  as  fast 
as  the  regular  .45  1*7  the  same  manner. 
With  this  attachment  I  have  improved  my 
.45  scores,  and  using  the  .22  L.  R.  ammu¬ 
nition  I  get  even  closer  groups  up  to  50 
yards  than  with  the  regular  .45  and  save 
it^  expense.  This  is  also  a  very  agreeable 
load  to  use,  as  the  weight  of  the  gun  takes 
up  practically  all  of  the  recoil,  and  is  quite 
a  relief  from  the  4.7  grain  smokeless  pow¬ 
der  load  of  the  regular  cartridge. 

The  .22  will  show  up  one’s  faults  of 
holding  or  flinching  and  in  the  hands  of 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 1  MARLIN  12 

ga.  30  in.  Full  New.  1  L.  C.  Smith,  Field  Grade 
32  inch  Full  auto,  ejector,  fine  condition.  1 
Syracuse  Double  Hammerless,  high  grade  gun  in 
every  way.  Auto.  Ejector  1  Winchester  1897 
model  30  inch  full  fine  condition  1  Colts  Double 
Hammerless  10  ga  two  sets  Bbls  Built  to  older 
for  water  fowl  shooting,  cost  $215.00*;  will  sell 
at  a  sacrifice.  1  Cycle  Poco  Camera  No.  3  with 
film  pack  attachments,  tripod,  etc.  English  Set- 
ter  Pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  a  choice  lot  of 
Wild  Mallard  decoys.  C.  M.  Atwood,  Dundee, 
Minn.  O-D-K 


FOR  SALE— NEW  KRAG  WITH  AMMUNI- 

tion.  James  Varner,  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  (1  t) 


RELOAD  YOUR  SHELLS  AND  SAVE  MONEY. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  metal  loading  block,  heavy 
tubing,  specially  made  for  reloading;  also  one 
B.  G.  I.  block.  Both  cost  $58.00.  Sell  cheap. 
Write  for  particulars.  W.  B.  Cosby,  Hotel  Cosby, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1 

FOR  SALE — NO  TRADE.  1  12  GAUGE  WIN- 

chester  model  1897,  take-down,  modified  choke, 
new,  including  fine  case,  $28.00;  1  32-caliber 

Winchester  repeating  rifle,  mode  1973,  fancy  wal¬ 
nut  pistol  grip,  stock  and  forearm  checked,  new, 
including  case,  $28.00.  Wm.  F.  Pennrich,  304 
Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ten  shots,  standing  off-hand,  20  yards, 
by  Lieut.  Frank  Salisbury  at  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  August  22,  1917-  Gun  used  .22 
on  .45  Colt  Automatic  frame,  Remington 
cartridge,  Lesmoke  powder.  Total  score 
99. 

myself  and  many  other  pistol  experts  this 
attachment  has  done  great  work.  I  have 
some  very  interesting  targets  made  with 
it,  both  rapid  fire  and  deliberate  fire. 

Removing  the  magazine  and  spring  from 
this  attachment  gives  a  semi-automatic  that 
|  will  function  perfectly  both  with  .22  short 
i  or  long  ammunition,  the  operation  being 
simply  to  insert  cartridge,  close  slide  and 
pull  trigger.  The  recoil  opens  slide,  ejects 
empty  shell,  cocks  hammer,  and  stays  open 
for  convenient  insertion  of  the  cartridge. 


6  LEFEVER  DOUBLE  BARREL — SAMPLE 

guns  12  gauge,  30  inch  and  10  gauge,  30  inch  at 
$25.00  and  up.  Write  for  description  and  price. 
H.  L.  Green,  Lake  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  3  t  12-17 


FOR  SAL  E— AT  WARTIME  PRICES. 

Choice  unrelated  real  Northern  Canada  Silver 
Black  Foxes  in  pairs.  Reid  Bros.,  Bothwel,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  (5-X-3-18) 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  SOME- 

thing  about  your  guns,  ammunition,  sights,  etc., 
or  want  special  information  on  matters  of  fire¬ 
arms  or  shooting,  you  will  save  time  and  expense 
by  writing  to  me.  Tell  me  of  what  you  want  to 
know,  enclose  check,  currency  or  postage  at  rate 
of  15c  per  question,  and  I  will  give  you  reliable 
information  covering  YOUR  case.  T.  T.  Pierce, 
Firearms  and  Ammunition  Expert,  P.  O.  Box 
964,  Gladstone,  Michigan.  _ (T- 

TARGETS  — WHEN  YOU  SHOOT  YOU 

should  know  HOW  you  are  shooting.  PIERCE  b 
PERFECT  TARGETS,  Standard  targets  for  all 
ranges  and  all  arms — right  kind  of  paper  at  low 
prices,  from  your  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  or  send 
4c  Postage  for  samples,  etc.,  to  T.  T.  Pierce, 
Firearms  and  Ammunition  Expert,  3002  5th  Ave., 
Rock  Island,  Ill.  (°ec.  17) 


CODE  FOR  HUNTERS 

SIGNALS  for  deer  and  other  hunters 
who  are  in  trouble  have  been  prepared 
by  Thomas  B.  Wyman,  secretary  of 
the  Northern  Forest  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Large  placards  have  been  placed  in  the 
woods  by  Mr,  Wayman  in  order  to  keep 
the  signals  ever  before  the  minds  of  the 
hunters. 

Here  are  the  signals : 

Help — Four  shots  in  quick  succession; 
as  0000. 

Injured — Shot,  pause,  two  shots,  pause, 
shot;  as  0-00-0. 

Lost — Three  quick  shots,  pause,  one 
shot ;  as  000-0. 

Man  Found— One  shot,  pause,  three 
quick  shots ;  as  0-000. 

Call  Heard — Two  quick  shots,  pause, 
two  quick  shots ;  as  00-00. 
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(continued  from  page  627) 

the  “starch”  out  of  me  and  I  missed  the 
next  two  shots  in  succession. 

After  quite  an  interval  of  waiting,  I 
saw  a  large  flock  of  ducks  enter  the  pond 
by  the  Creek  from  “Nigger  House  Cove”; 
they  dropped  in  the  eastern  end  and  began 
swimming  and  feeding  my  way.  As  they 
came  closer  I  saw  they  were  sheldrakes, 
some  twenty  or  more.  They  would  dart 
through  the  water  like  fishes,  sometimes 
they  would  all  be  under  at  once,  and  they 
surely  made  the  water  fly.  They  came  on 
swiftly  and  soon  were  in  range.  As  they 
dove  again,  I  rose  and  covered  the  place 
where  I  expected  them  to  appear.  They 
came  up  well  bunched,  and  I  shot  where 
the  heads  were  thickest ;  for  an  instant  the 
water  was  covered  with  flapping  ducks.  A 
few  rose  and  I  cut  one  down  with  my  sec¬ 
ond  barrel,  the  others  dove  and  vanished, 
leaving  behind  four  on  their  backs  with 
feet  feebly  kicking.  How  many  I  crippled 
will  never  be  shown,  but  I  bagged  four. 

I  shot  with  fair  success,  and  at  noon  had 
thirteen  head.  The  Ortley  house  was  but 
a  short  distance  from  my  blind  and  in  plain 
view.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  roof 
was  a  “scuttle,”  and  I  was  much  amused 
during  the  day  to  observe  the  Miller  chil¬ 
dren  watching  me  shoot.  Their  heads 
would  stick  through  the  opening  for  all  the 
world  like  young  “flickers”  from  their 
nest.  It  was  a  general  observatory  and 
very  little  shooting  was  done  without  their 
knowledge  and,  doubtless,  their  criticism. 

The  shooting  was  much  poorer  in  the 
afternoon,  but  about  three  o’clock  three 
ducks  came  in  high,  and  circling,  lit  near 
the  center  of  the  pond.  Here  they  swam 
around,  and  fed  for  a  long  time,  just  out 
of  range,  paying  no  attention  to  the  de¬ 
coys.  At  last  they  bunched  close  together, 
and  believing  they  would  come  no  nearer, 

I  decided  to  try  them,  giving  the  gun  con¬ 
siderable  elevation,  I  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  greatly  to  my  astonishment  killed  two. 
As  the  other  took  flight  I  covered  it  quickly 
with  my  second  barrel,  and  it  fell  dead 
after  flying  a  short  distance.  This  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  one  of  the  best  long  shots  made 
by  me  in  all  my  years  of  duck  shooting. 
As  I  gathered  the  three  ducks,  I  found 
them  to  be  beautiful  birds,  but  unknown  to 
me.  Bill  Miller  called  them  “whistlers” 
and  it  was  not  until  years  afterward  that  I 
knew  I  had  killed  three  Gadwalls. 

JUST  as  the  sun  went  down  I  saw  the 
stocky  form  of  Mike  coming  across  the 
meadow.  As  he  came  near  he  called, 
“How  many  did  ye  git  ?”  When  I  told  him 
nineteen,  he  fairly  danced  a  jig.  “I  seen 
ye  knockin’  ’em,”  he  said,  “didn’t  I  tell  ye 
you’d  git  ’em?” 

With  Mike  carrying  the  ducks  and  I  the 
“stool,”  we  started  for  the  house,  and  as 
we  crossed  the  creek  at  the  landing  just  at 
dusk,  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived  in  their 
sneak  boxes.  Mike  immediately  sang  out, 
“Henry,  I’ll  bet  you  a  good  cigar  Neil  has 
killed  more  ducks  than  any  one  of  ye.” 
“Done,”  said  father,  and  great  was  Mike’s 
rejoicing  when  the  birds  were  counted,  and 
it  was  found  that  I  led  the  best  man  by 
four  birds. 

It  was  a  very  happy  boy  who  sat  in  front 
of  the  roaring  fire  after  supper  that  night. 
(continued  on  page  636) 
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HELP  WANTED 


HUNDREDS  GOVERNMENT  WAR  Posi¬ 
tions  open.  Men-women  wanted.  $100  month 
Write  IMMEDIATELY  for  list.  Franklin  In 
stitute,  Dept.  J-59,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  '  (1  t) 


INDIAN  CURIOS 


INDIAN  CURIOS,  STONE  AGE  SPECIMENS. 

Antique  guns.  Pistols  and  Daggers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Illustrated  list.  6c.  N. 
Carter.  Elkhorn,  Wis. _  (2  t  1-18) 


KENNEL  MART 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs— A  vegetable  compound,  capsule  form; 
harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8  doses 
50c;  18,  $1;  50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts  Co.,  Box  1593,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  <3  t  1-18) 


TRAINED  PEDIGREED  BEAGLES,  STARTED 

and  puppies,  also  rabbit  and  foxhound;  trial. 
Keystone  Kennels,  Columbia,  Pa.  (It) 

FOR  SALE — TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

A°JUJnds’  From  mountain  section  North  Arkansas. 
Address,  i\oah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (2  t  12-17) 

FOR  SALE — HIGH-CLASS  FOX,  RABBIT 

hound  on  trial.  Write  Stissing  Stock  Farm, 
Bangall,  N.  Y.  _  (2  t  i3.17)’ 


w'flnREDifXEJ  PUPS  F0R  SALE.  CHARLES 

Walton,  Boneder,  Colo.  (2  t  12-18) 

MOMONEY  II— NO.  33340  F.  D.  S.  B.  PURE 

Llewellm  at  Stud  fee  $20.00.  By  the  great  MO¬ 
MONEY— dam  by  CHAMPION  MOHAWK  II 
and  a  COUNT  WHITESTONE  bitch.  Puppies 
out  of  choicely  bred  bitches  priced  reasonable. 
On  approval.  J.  V.  Michalek,  Victor,  Iowa. 
_ _ _ _ (5t-2-18) 

AD.,  FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

broke  to  gun  and  field;  pups  at  all  times.  Stamps 
tor  photos  and  reply.  Ferrets  at  $4.00  each, 
ti.  L.  Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  O.  3  t  12-17 

REGISTERED  GREYHOUND  PUPPIES  FOR 

sale  from  the  FASTEST  and  GAMEST  strains 
m  America  The  LARGE  TYPE.  Arkansas  Val- 
Jey  Kennels,  Cimarron,  Kansas.  (2  1 12-17) 

FOR  SALE — ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG.  TWO 

years  old.  Partly  broken  on  partridge  and  wood¬ 
cock  in  \ermont  Price  right.  Send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  E.  J.  Bannagan,  158  State  St,  Al- 
bany,  N.  Y.  ’(1  f) 

FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES^ 

Sire  and  Dam  are  excellent  bird  dogs  with  the 
best  of  breeding.  Registered.  L.  Bowker,  Edge- 
wood  Ave.,  Methuen,  Mass.  (1  t) 

FOR  SALE— GOOD  HUNTING  DOGS.  0.  E. 

Martin,  Salem,  Ind.  (j 

FOR  SALE— FARM  RAISED  BIRD  DOGS. 

i\o  scrubs  and  no  “papers”  but  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Room  for  one  or  two  to  board  and  train. 
References.  R.  Shannonhouse,  Edgefield  S  C 
_  ’  (1  t) 

AIREDALE  TERRIES  —  TWO  TYPICAL^ 

healthy,  bitch  puppies,  whelped  Dec.  5,  1916,  from 
registered  parents.  Cheap.  A.  C.  Cottell,  Sunny 
Crest  Farm,  New  Buffalo,  Mich.  (1  t) 

POINTER  PUPPIES,  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD^ 

The  kind  that  will  please  you.  Pedigrees,  Photos. 
W.  O.  Gilbert,  Wittan,  Conn.  (1  tj 

FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  TEN  DAYS’ 

trial  (Brice  Hound)  will  exchange,  and  Irish 

Setter  for  12  ga.  gun.  Stamp.  Jas.  Tones,  Ches- 
tertown,  Md.  (1  t) 

SETTER  DOG,  POINTER  BITCH;  BOTH 

natives;  both  good  quail  dogs,  retrievers.  Squirrel, 
possum  and  rabbit  hounds.  Imported  Lingfield 
Baron  (pointer)  at  stud.  Fee  $5.00,  express  office, 
Mills  Shoals,  Ill.  J.  M.  Cash,  Burnt  Prairie,  Ill 

0  t) 
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ENGLISH  SETTERS  FOR  SALE.  EXCHANGE 

one  for  rabbit  hound.  Henry  Brewster,  Jr., 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  (I  t) 

FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUNDS,  BEAGLES,  RAB- 

n’  Cr°im’™and,  skunk  h°unds.  Hillside  Kennels, 
Kox  56,  Toughkenamou,  Pa.  (1  t) 

FOR  SALE — A  WELL-BRED  AND  WELL 

broken  dog,  20  months  old,  $35.00  H.  Peterson 
39  Owen,  Detroit,  Mich.  (1  t) 

HIGH-CLASS  COLLIES,  ST.  BERNARDS, 

great  Danes,  Police  dogs,  also  fox  terriers.  Par¬ 
rots,  and  Canaries.  List,  2  cents.  Shadydell 
Kennels,  York,  Pa.  (It) 


GREYHOUND  PUPS,  BEAUTIES,  FROM 

registered  stock.  Arria  P.  Stone,  Littleton, 
Mass.  (j  ^ 

FOR  SALE — TRAINED  ENGLISH  BEAGLES, 

pups  and  ferrets.  George  Rothley,  Lowell,  Ohio. 
_ _ _ (1  t) 

ENROLLED  LITTER  POINTER  PUPPIES, 

slightly  ticked,  evenly  marked,  white  and  liver 
white  and  black;  Sire  by  Manitoba  Rap,  Fishel’s 
Missy;  Dam  by  Fishel  Frank,  Cash  Queen  B. 
Quality  breeding  at  reasonable  prices.  Whelped 

August  22d.  (1  t) 

PEDIGREED  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES, 

males,  $15,  females  $8,  prepaid.  Bert  Carmony, 
Shelbyville,  Indiana.  (1  t) 

RABBIT  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE.  TRIAL  AL- 

lowed.  Comrade  Kennels,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

(4  t  3-18) 


FOR  SALE— CHOICE  ENGLISH,  LLEWEL- 

lyn  and  Irish  Setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels,  and  retrievers.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Enclose  stamp  for  descriptions.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la.  (1  t) 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME.  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 

(3  t  2-18) 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  GREAT  TRAILERS 

with  the  music.  Price,  $12.00.  Big  bargains.  H. 
C.  Sparks,  West  Union,  Ohio.  (1  t) 


BEAGLES  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  BROKEN 

dogs,  bitches  and  puppies,  $3.50  and  up.  Trial. 
George  Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE — ONE  BLACK  AND  TAN  BITCH, 

three  fine  male  pups  Also  raccoon  and  opos¬ 
sum.  John  Julius,  R.  32,  Swayzer,  Indiana. 
_ (1  t) 

WOLF  AND  COYOTE  SCENT,  RECEIPT 

$1.00;  sure  to  attract.  Methods  included.  Claude 
Brown,  Maywood,  Nebr.  (1  t) 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES,  GROUSE  AND 

Woodcock  prospects,  ship  on  approval.  Chas. 

Russell,  Kelletville,  Pa.  (1  Q 


TRAINED  COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  SQUIR- 

rel,  and  rabbit  hounds,  on  trial.  Young  hounds. 
Stamp.  Curtis  Matz,  Carmi,  Ill.  (1  t) 


PEDIGREED  GREYHOUNDS  ~AND  IRISH 

Spaniels.  B.  Byers,  Troy,  Kans.  (2  t  1-18) 

FOR  SALE  ENGLISH  SETTER  2’A  YRS.  OLD 
WELL  BRED 

Beautiful  English  Setter,  2^  years  old, 
all  white,  retriever  thoroughly  broken,  on 
Woodcock,  Quail,  Pheasants,  and  Partridge;  hunt- 
ed  in  South  last  year.  Wonderful  disposition. 
Great  ranger,  stands  his  game  all  day,  absolutely 
guaranteed  every  way.  This  dog  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness.  For  sale  $100,  worth  $500.  Gilbert  F. 
Caire,  Real  Estate  &  Insurance,  Huntington, 
N-  Y- _  (2  t  1-18-C) 

AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SATE— CHARLES 

Walton,  Boulder,  Colo.  (1  t  K  1-8  Ex) 


FARM  RAISED  AIREDALE  PUPS.  GRAND- 

sire  imported,  Marshall  Tinner,  Reasonable. 
Write  Jay  Mentzer,  Leroy,  Kansas.  (1  t)  ' 


FOR  SALE— FOX  AND  BEAGLE  HOUNDS, 

pups  and  trained  dogs,  St.  Bernard,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Great  Dane  pups,  and  other  breeds  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Write  your  wants  before 
buying  elsewhere;  prices  attractive.  Also  pigeons, 
guinea  pigs.  No  stock  kept  at  this  address.  C. 
Ridgely,  Canton,  O.  (1  t  C) 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  SEALYHAM  TER- 

riers,  Pekingese  and  English  Toy  Spaniels,  The 
Four  Colors,  all  registered.  Thos.  Kissane,  Mrs. 
Thos.  Kissane,  CA-TON  HILL  KENNELS, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.  (1  t  C) 
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FOR  SALE— HIGH-CLASS  FOX  AND  RAB- 

bit  Hounds,  pups,  $5.00  Exchange  beagle  for 
foxhound.  Stissing  Stock  Farm,  Bangall,  N,  Y. 

(1.  t.  K.) 


HOUNDS— COON,  FOX,  WOLF,  RABBIT 

hounds.  Pedigreed  and  eligible  to  registry.  Broke 
dogs  sent  on  10  days’  trial.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  must  be  acquainted  with  your  dog 
to  get  the  best  results.  Prepare  by  ordering  a 
good  dog  now.  Otis  Slater  &  Sons,  Oconee,  Ill. 

(2  t  1-18-C) 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  FROM  THE  GREAT- 

est  living  sire’s  puppies  and  grown  stock.  Prices 
reasonable.  Shipped  to  responsible  parties  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Thomas  R.  Bray,  232  Clark  St.,  West- 
field,  New  Jersey.  (1  t  C) 


COUNT  GLADSTONE  GLAD  —  N  0  T  E  D 

Bench  and  Field  Trial  Winner  and  producer. 
Last  son  of  Ladys  Count  Gladstone  available. 
Will  only  allow  few  more  bitches  before  taking 
out  of  public  stud.  R.  L.  Kessler,  Harrisville, 
Pa.  1  t  c 


FOR  SALE— WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIER 

Puppies.  By  Champion  “Wireboy”  of  Paignton. 
13  months  old,  been  through  distemper,  in  pink 
of  condition.  Papers  furnished.  Walter  E. 
Wells,  'Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  It 


FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  SETTER  PUP- 

pies.  Six  months  old,  country  raised,  yard  broken, 
just  right  to  break.  Papers  furnished.  Walter 
E.  Wells,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  It 


AT  STUD— REGISTERED  ENG.  SETTER, 

Robert  Whyte  excellent  grouse  dog,  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  litter  brother  to  famous  Reliew  Splash, 
one  thousand  dollar  dog.  Gun,  Pup  or  season¬ 
able  cash  for  services.  Daniel  R.  Jochem,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Pa.  1 1  K 


PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPS— STRONG 

black  saddles,  rich  tan  undermarkings  $15.00  to 
$25.00  each.  Everfresh  Egg  F'arm,  Laybilt  Leg¬ 
horns.  Iona,  Mich.  1  t 


BEAGLES— PUPS,  HUNTING  STRAIN,  ALL 

registered.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  Pine  Raven 
Kennels,  Rock,  Mass.  1 1 


TWO  LARGE  FOXHOUND  PUPS  SIX 

months.  Walker  strain.  Long  ears.  Bargain. 
J.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— PUPPIES  WHELPED  MAY 

2nd.  half  English  beagle,  sired  by  old-fashioned 
black  and  tan  foxhound.  23  in.  earage.  Photo 
10c.  Stamp.  C.  C.  Bregenzer,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

l.t.K. 


HIGH-CLASS  COLLIES,  ST.  BERNARDS, 

great  Danes,  Police  dogs,  also  fox  terriers,  Par¬ 
rots,  and  Canaries.  List,  2  cents.  Shadydell 
Kennels,  York,  Pa.  1  t 


F67FMA  psoriasis,  cancer,  goi- 

tre,  tetter,  old  sores,  catarrh, 
dandruff,  sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff 
joints,  piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (12  t  5-18) 


ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER, 

goitre,  cured  or  no  charge. 
Write  for  particulars  describ¬ 
ing  the  trouble.  Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  (12  t  15-18) 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  PETS 


DETROIT  BIRD  STORE,  DETROIT,  MICH., 

offers  rare  live  animals,  pets,  talking  parrots, 
singing  canaries,  fancy  pigeons,  pheasants,  pea¬ 
fowls,  pets  all  kinds.  Circulars  free.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE— 12  EXTRA  GOOD  RANCH 

raised  mink.  I.  E.  Shaw,  Elizabeth,  Ill.  (1  t) 

FOR  SALE— NORTHERN  RACCOONS.  SEND 

$1.00  for  advice  on  raising  raccoons.  Northern 
Raccoon  Fur  Farm,  Fairfax,  Minn.  (1  t) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUND  HORNS — FREE  TRIAL — PHOTOS 

— List — Write  W.  E.  Beck,  Herrick,  Ill.  (]  t) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50  CLASSY  CALLING  CARDS  AND  PAT- 

ented  card  case,  25c.  Extra  grade,  Linen,  35c. 
Samples.  Retter,  306  Fourth,  Tippecanoe  City, 
Ohio.  1  * 

RAILWAY  MAIL  AND  POSTOFFICE  SERV- 

ice.  Examinations  soon.  Students  personally 
prepared  on  easy  terms.  Address,  Carl  Freeman, 
3419A  Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  1  t 

ORATIONS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES,  SPE- 

cial  papers.  Original,  accurate  compositions  with 
true  ring  prepared  for  all  events.  500  words  $1. 
Ephraim  Buchwald,  D'ept.  F,  113  East  129th  St., 
New  York.  1  t 


COMPLETE  “MEMORY  COURSE”  20C. 

BARRYF,  2409  Pac.,  Atlantic,  N.  J.  It 


MAKE  SHAVING  A  PLEASURE.  MAIL 

your  razor  and  25c,  returned  in  two  days.  J. 
Motz,  Expert  Honer,  235  Amber  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  1  t 


HAVE  YOU  $10  TO  $200  YOU  WOULD  LIKE 

to  invest  profitably?  Write  for  our  “Investment 
Literature,”  magnificent  opportunity.  Harrison 
Brothers,  Branch  255,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It 


TRAPPERS— GET  MY  METHOD  OF  RE- 

moving  woodchuck,  skunk,  coon  and  fox  from 
dens  without  traps,  digging  or  tedious  smoking. 
Particulars  25  cents.  No  stamps.  Frank  Fitz- 
herbert,  Sparta,  New  Jersey.  1  t 


ADVERTISERS— GET  100  PER  CENT  EF- 

ficiency  from  your  letters.  Our  perfect  imita¬ 
tion  typewritten  letter  will  bring  better  returns, 
save  time,  labor  and  money.  No  better  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  than  personal  letters.  Samples  10c. 
A.  Mercado  Bros.,  Box  “E,”  Tyrone,  Penna.  1  t 


FREE— 3  MONTHS  TO  GET  ACQUAINTED ; 

devoted  to  news  and  opportunity.  The  Western 
Miner,  2527  W.  37th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado.  1  t 


THE  JOLLY  PALMS— INTERESTING  BOOK- 

let  from  Florida.  Tells  how  to  overcome  head¬ 
aches  and  nervousness  without  drugs.  Describes 
handy  emergency  remedies  for  Sportsmen,  with 
formulas  given.  Useful  information  for  every¬ 
body.  Send  for  your  copy,  it’s  FREE.  Joseph 
Stokes,  Mohawk,  Florida.  1  t 


SKUNK,  FOX  OR  RABBIT  WITHOUT  DIG- 

ging,  smoking  or  trapping.  How  it  is  done  fully 
explained  for  10c.  McKelvey  Cortright,  Myrtle 
Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  It 


BE  A  DETECTIVE— EARN  $25.00  WEEKLY. 

Write  Mr.  Ludwig,  Dept.  440,  Kensas  City,  Mo. 

l.t.c. 


MUSIC 


“MY  LOVE  IS  FOR  THEE,”  THE  SWEET- 

est  song  ever  written,  10c.  We  arrange  music  to 
words.  Sovereign  Publishing  Co.,  160  Sycamore, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  '(It  K) 


PATENTS 


PATENTS  ON  EASY  TIME  PAYMENTS.  I 

will  secure  your  patent — you  pay  while  I 
work.  Write  for  particulars  now.  H.  Kaye 
Martin,  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(1  t) 


FOR  SALE— U,  S.  AND  CANADIAN  PA- 

tents  on  Self-Oiling  Floor  Mop,  different  from 
others.  For  terms  apply  to  Edwin  Nahr,  1050 
Elm  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  California.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE— PATENTED  FLY  TRAP  FOR 

screen  doors.  Ira  E.  Sager,  Box  602,  Victor, 
Colo.  (1  t) 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  “ALL  ABOUT 

Patents  and  Their  Cost.”  Shepherd  &  Campbell, 
Patent  Attorneys,  734-N  8th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  D. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE 


PHEASANTS — RINGNECK,  YEARLINGS,  2 

years  old,  and  1917  hatched  birds;  also  Golden 
and  Silver,  1917  hatched  and  matured  birds.  Can 
make  immediate  delivery.  F.  A.  W.  Shaw, 
Pheasantry,  Marlborough,  New  York.  (1  t) 


ORTLEYS 

(concluded  from  page  635) 

Father  was  a  man  who  made  but  little  show 
of  his  emotions,  but  I  could  see  a  proud 
light  in  his  eye  whenever  he  looked  at  me, 
and  I  knew  he  was  as  pleased  as  I  was.  I 
heard  Mike  whisper  to  Jim  Irons,  who' 
was  courting  one  of  Miller’s  daughters, 
“That  boy  of  Henry’s  can  shoot  like  the 
very  devil,  and  you  ought  to  hear  him  play 
the  fiddle,  and  he  can  play  by  ‘note’  too.” 
Dear  old  Mike,  I  was  his  favorite  from 
that  day;  many  a  tip  did  he  give  me  on 
where  to  shoot  after  that,  and  always  to 
my  advantage.  — 

It  was  a  strange  fact,  that  while  Mike 
and  his  brother  Jake,  were  surrounded  by 
shooters,  and  in  the  midst  of  myriads  of 
game,  I  never  knew  either  to  fire  a  gun. 

This  day  finished  our  shooting  and  we 
sat  late  before  the  fire,  while  I  listened  to 
the  men  talk  of  storms  and  wrecks,  and 
marvelous  escapes  from  death  at  sea.  Bill 
Miller  told  for  me  many  of  his  wonderful 
shots  at  wild  fowl.  He  was  a  very  re¬ 
served  man,  and  slow  of  speech,  but  a  very 
interesting  talker  once  you  got  him  started. 
I  was  always  glad  when  he  joined  our 
circle  at  the  fireside.  I  have  often  re¬ 
gretted  I  did  not  keep  a  diary,  for  many  of 
the  talks  by  that  broad  fireplace  have  been 
well  worth  recording. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  we  began 
to  make  ready  for  our  departure.  Those 
good  hearted  people,  how  they  did  hate  to 
see  us  go ;  but  at  last  after  a  hearty  hand¬ 
shake  and  goodbye  all  around,  and  many 
promises  to  return  the  following  season, 
we  were  homeward  bound. 


HINTS  TO  DUCK  SHOOTERS 

HE  right  kind  of  duck  weather  is  the 
wrong  kind  for  any  other  hunting  or 
outdoor  activity.  Pick  a  stormy  day 
during  the  flight  of  the  birds  and  you  will 
find  them  on  the  move. 

In  hunting  on  lakes  or  shores  where 
there  is  plenty  of  wild  grass,  bullrush  or 
cattails,  the  problem  of  material  for  a 
blind  is  solved.  If  not  practical  to  build 
a  blind  on  shore,  one  may  be  able  to  cover 
the  water  side  of  a  boat  by  placing  sticks 
in  the  mud  around  the  end  and  one  side 
of  the  boat,  then  using  the  rushes  and 
grass  to  cover  the  stick  framework. 

Be  in  the  blind  at  dawn. 

If  shooting  over  decoys,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  pace  them  about  20  yards  from 
the  blind,  in  a  straight  row  or  semicircle. 

Shoot  as  the  birds  alight  in  the  decoy 
if  you  desire  to  wait  for  a  flock  to  alight. 
The  next  best  time  is  when  they  arise.  In 
either  case  the  heavy,  hard  feathers  will 
be  missed. 

If  shooting  from  a  blind  without  decoys, 
lead  your  bird.  The  distance  of  the  lead 
comes  from  experience.  Ducks  travel  from 
60  to  90  miles  an  hour.  If  you  miss  the 
first  shot,  the  duck’s  speed  is  only  a  con¬ 
jecture. 

The  usual  gun  is  a  12  gauge  with  barrels 
30  or  32  inches  long.  The  right  should  be 
modified,  the  left  full  choke.  Load  with  at 
least  three  and  one-quarter  drams  of  smoke¬ 
less  powder  and  from  1^8  to  rj4  oz.  of 
shot ;  opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  size — 
somewhere  between  fours  and  sevens. 
Don’t  hesitate  about  giving  wounded  ducks 
an  extra  shot,  to  finish  them. 
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HETHER  you  shoot 
ducks  over  decoys, 
in  the  woodlands, 
on  the  pass,  jumping 
or  wading,  the  call  is 
very  essential.  Yet 
of  the  great  number 
of  men  who  shoot, 
comparatively  few 
are  able  to  call  well 
or  with  judgment. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  many  differ¬ 
ent  calls.  Two  or  three  are  enough. 

For  the  inland  water-fowl,  mallard,  wid¬ 
geon,  teal,  grayduck,  spoon-bill,  wood- 
duck,  black-duck  and  all  non-diving  ducks, 
the  mallard  and  teal  call  is  sufficient.  In 
fact,  the  mallard  call  alone  is  usually 
enough  for  all  non-diving  ducks. 

For  diving  or  deep-water  ducks,  the 
blue-bill  call  will  answer,  although  if  one 
has  also  at  command  the  purring  call  of 
the  red  head,  it  will  greatly  help  in  the 
day’s  sport.  In  shooting  over  ordinary 
waters  where  sport  is  to  be  had  at  red 
heads,  blue-bills,  broad-bills,  whistlers, 
butter-balls  and  the  others  of  their  class, 
most  of  the  ducks  will  respond  readily  to 
the  blue-bill  or  the  broad-bill  call.  Blue- 
bills  are  great  callers,  and  on  calm  days 
can  be  heard  hailing  every  passing  flock. 

Sometimes  the  blue-bill  calls  the  ker-r-r-r 
once,  then  twice  and  three  times,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  even  four  times.  When  they  are 
feeding  they  often  sound  a  contented  kind 
of  chuckle  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
mud-hen  when  undisturbed. 

Sound  travels  a  long  way  in  a  still  marsh. 
When  the  call  is  loud  the  mallard,  black- 
duck  and  widgeon  detect  easily  the  fraud 
in  calls :  therefore,  modulate  your  voice 
in  a  marsh.  Oftentimes  these  wary  birds, 
after  coming  into  a  marsh  in  response  to 
your  call,  will  settle  among  your  decoys ; 
or  they  may  alight  outside  of  gun-range 
and  study  the  decoys  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  their  being  all  right.  If  not  disturbed 
they  will  then  slowly  move  towards  the 
decoys,  feeding  and  chuckling  as  they 
swim  leisurely  in  your  direction. 

Call  to  attract  the  bird’s  attention  to  de¬ 
coys,  then  modulate  j^our  call.  In  a  marsh 
remember  the  birds  can  detect  the  imita¬ 
tion  much  more  easily  in  a  loud  than  in 
a  muffled  call.  Do  not  call  too  often. 

If  birds  start  to  circle  away,  a  few  low 
calls  will  often  bring  them  back. 

If  in  open  water,  the  birds  often  will  go 
entirely  around  you  to  discover  what  the 
suspicious  bunch  of  weeds  contains,  and 
at  such  a  time  lie  low  and  do  not  try  to 
keep  them  in  sight  all  the  while.  Your 
moving  will  scare  them  quicker  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Lie  low,  and  stay  low,  and  if 
the  birds  come  in  do  not  jump  up  if  }rou 
happen  to  be  on  shore.  Rest  just  high 
enough  to  clear  your  blind  when  you  shoot. 

Be  assured  the  duck’s  eyes  are  on  the 
shore  side,  for  there  is  where  they  watch 
first  for  danger,  and  any  movement  sends 
them  scattering  in  an  instant. 
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PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE 


300  ENGLISH  RING  NECKED  PHEASANT 

hens,  $350  per  hundred,  or  $1,000  for  three 
hundred.  Above  prices  for  birds  delivered  at 
Paicines,  California.  Address  Paicines  Ranch 
Co.,  601  Whitney  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(1  t  C) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


REAL  ESTATE 


YOUR  FIRST  ROLL  OF  FILMS  DEVELOPED 

and  printed,  10  cents.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any 
size.  6  prints  free.  Or  6  prints  from  Kodak 
negative  any  size  for  10c.  Extra  work  addi¬ 
tional.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Company,  220 
Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. _ (3  t  2-18-C) 

PIGEONS 


BELGIAN  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS— MY  COM- 

plete  manual  tells  everything  FREE.  Send  six 
cents  postage.  Hevenor  Pigeon  Farms,  Box  16, 
Tonawadanda,  N.  Y.  it 

POEMS  AND  LITERATURE 

“THE  CALL  ACROSS  THE  SEA,”  5  CENTS. 

Agents  wanted  big  money.  Soverign  Publishing 
Co.,  160  Sycamore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1  t  K) 

POULTRY 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— TRAP-NESTED, 

high  egg  record,  vigorous  stock.  Money  makers. 
Write  for  prices  which  are  low  for  quality.  L. 
C.  Galbraith,  Box  746,  Southboro,  Mass.  1  t 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  AND  RED  BELGIANS— 

Pleasure  or  profit.  Booklet  on  hares  10c.  Can¬ 
ada’s  Rabbitry,  258  York  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  1  t 

THOMPSON’S  IMPERIAL  RINGLET 

barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Choice  hens,  pullets 
and  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  500  selected  S.  C. 

white  Leghorn  Pullets,  $2.00  each.  Lackawanna 
Poultry  Farm,  North  Water  Gap,  Pa.  1  t 

ENGLISH-AMERICAN  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

pedigreed  and  trapnested  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Males,  $5.  Mated  settings,  $5.  M.  M. 
Jacobs,  Dept.  F,  Fairbury,  Ill.  1  t 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 

erels,  also  a  few  good  pullets  and  yearling  hens 
bred  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Prices  right,  all 
orders  filled  promptly.  Eggs  in  season.  David 
Stoneburner,  Quaker  City,  Ohio.  1  t 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY— ROSE  COMB 

white  Leghorns.  Choice  Young  Birds  for  sale. 
L.  B.  Quimby,  Laconia,  N.  H.  it 

POULTRY  TRUTHS 

The  U.  S.  Government  asks  that  poultry  meat 
substituted  for  red  meat.  How  many  pounds 
will  you  raise?  Get  this  book,  it  tells  you  how. 
The  book,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  to 
"Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,”  America’s  fore¬ 
most  poultry  monthly,  $1.00.  Trial,  6  mo.,  sub. 
to  magazine  alone,  25  cts. ;  3  years  (36  numbers) 
sub.  $1.00.  Order  now.  EVERYBODYS 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO.,  Box  A-7, 
Hanover,  Pa.  i  t  x 


FOR  SALE— MY  OAK  GROVE  FARM  CON- 

taming  460  acres,  54  miles  from  Little  Rock,  one 
mile  to  Judsonia,  350  acres  fine  river  bottom, 
90  acres  low  upland,  all  fenced;  300  acres  culti¬ 
vation,  60  acres  wheat,  100  acres  Lespedesa 
meadow,  140  corn,  cotton  and  potatoes,  i60  pas¬ 
ture.  Fine  8  room  house,  four  tenant  houses. 
Large  barn,  room  for  50  cattle,  10  mules,  500 
bushels  of  corn  and  100  tons  of  hay.  New  110 
ton  silo.  Implement  sheds,  cribs.  Will  sell  with 
farm  25  cows,  6  mules,  10  brood  sows,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  tractor  and  sufficient  feed  to  winter 
stock.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  farm 
houses  in  Arkansas.  Sell  on  easy  payments, 
bend  for  full  description  and  price.  J.  G.  How- 
ard,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  i  t 

FLORIDA,  WALTON  COUNTY,  DE  FUNIAK 

Springs  -Three  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 
Located  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  state. 
Lood  clay  sub-soil  with  good  dark  loam.  We 
are  offering  an  excellent  tract  which  we  have  just 
divided  into  forty  acre  lots.  Facing  good  roads. 
Prices  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  each;  reasonable 
terms.  This  particular  subdivision  is  located 
within  easy  reach  (none  over  two  and  half  miles) 
ot  the  best  colleges  and  schools  in  the  State. 
Also  six  Churches  and  Sunday  schools,  with  large 
memberships  and  the  largest  Chautauqua  in  the 
bouth.  Golfing,  Fishing,  Hunting,  Bathing.  We 
have  a  large  acreage  of  other  lands  farther  from 
the  city  at  a  less  price.  If  interested,  write  at 
f,°.L  °Hr  illustrated  booklet,  The  R.  E.  L. 
McCaskill  Co.,  DeFuniak  Springs,  Florida  1  t 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


REAL  ESTATE 

DEAL  BEACH,  N.  J,,  HANDSOME  STUCCO 

residence,  12  rooms,  2  baths.  Price  $16,000 
Mortgage  $5,000.  Want  a  smaller  home  near 
N.  Y.  and  cash.  Address  William  J.  Mock,  18 
East  34th  St.,  New  York  City.  (l  t) 


15,000  ACRES  RICH  CORN  LAND  IN 

Southern  Missouri  drainage  district.  Very  easy 
terms.  Richard  Boyden,  Neelyville,  Missouri 
_ _ _ _ O-D-K 

FOR  SALE — GAME  PRESERVE  ;  MOUNTAIN 

farm,  300  acres,  suitable  for  preserve,  in  the 
deer  and  bear  hunting  section  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  Pennsylvania;  fine  trout  and  bass 
acres  woodland;  80  acres  developed; 
i  -jr  ,U,t  trees>  10-room,  house,  bars,  etc.;  a 
plentiful  supply,  of  fine  spring  water  at  house  and 
barn  by  gravity;  an  ideal  club  proposition; 
abundant  cottage  sites;  near  station;  offered  at 
low  price.  C  P.  Peters  and  Son,  608  Chestnut 
ot.,  .Philadelphia.  t 

SPORTSMAN’S  FLORIDA  PARADISE,  200 

acres  most  beautiful  spot  between  Jacksonville  and 
Miami  iy2  mile  Indian  River  '  frontage,  high 
ground.  Choicest  club  house,  sportsmen’s  park  or 
hotel  site  in  South.  Make  wonderful  resort  prop¬ 
erty.  Rapidly  enhancing  in  value.  Sell  at  bar¬ 
gain  to  settle  estate.  Address,  II.  A.  S.  617 
Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill;  (i’t  K) 


WANTED— TO  LEASE  MY  COUNTRY  HOME 

place  to  a  club  for  period  of  5  years;  $500.00 
per  season.  Pay  you  to  investigate  this.  Can 
furnish  all  lands  necessary  for  hunting  privileges. 
E.  E.  Stallings,  Enfield,  N.  C.  (3tcl2-7. 

FOR  SALE— 1,200-ACRE  FARM;  800  ACRES 

in  cultivation,  well  timbered;  3  miles  from  Sauls- 
bury.  E.  T.  Durden,  Saulsbury,  Tenn.  1  t 

FOR  SALE— CHOICE  HARDWOOD  CUT- 

over  land,  clay  loam  soil,  in  tracts  of  40  to  800 
acres.  ADAM  PAULUS,  Marshfield,  Wis.  1  t 

WANTED  — REAL  ESTATE  —  SELL  YOUR 

property  quickly  for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo¬ 
cated,  particulars  free.  Real  Estate  Salesman 
Co.,  Dept.  10,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  1  t 


4,300  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  RIV- 

er,  Stone  Co.,  Mo.,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Uzarks,  fine  fishing,  hunting,  wonderful  scenery; 
hne  climate;  no  mosquitoes;  topography  rough. 
1  his  is  practically  a.  solid  body  with  one  mile 
of  frontage  on  the  river;  easy  access  to  Kansas 
Lity  and  St.  Louis,  fare  about  $10,  round  trip. 
Price,  $4  50  per  acre.  Address  Frank  E.  Lott, 
finance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1  t  Ex) 

1,000  ACRES  ON  ROARING  RIVER,  BARY 

Co.,  Mo.,  water  40  degrees  temperaturs,  chemically 

P-v.ieL ram  o0wTtr0Jlt’  bass  and  game  fish;  acces- 
sible  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  magnificent 
scenery;  big  trees;  good  roads.  Price,  $12.50 
per  acre.  Address  Frank  E.  Lott,  Finance  Build¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (i  t  Ex) 

20,000  ACRES  SHANON  CO.,  MO.,  ON  BEAU- 

tiful  Current  River,  a  solid  body,  big  pine  timber, 
but  fine  oak  and  young  pine;  5  miles  river  front; 
game  fish;  some  wild  turkey,  plenty  of  small 
game.  Price,  $5  per  acre.  Easily  accessible  from 
bt..  Louis.  Address  Frank  E.  Lott,  Finance 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1  t  Ex) 

FINE  QUAIL  SHOOTING  NEAR  GAINES- 

ville,  the  Home  of  the  University  of  Florida  and 
United  States  Experiment  Station.  Good  hotels 
and  guides.  Improved  stock  farms  and  fine  lo¬ 
cation  for  gun  clubs.  Address  Perry  M.  Colson, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  2  t  1-18 

COMBINE  BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE. 

Buy  6  per  cent,  cumulative,  preferred  shares  in 
large  farm.  Splendid  hunting.  Box  37,  Esmond, 
North  Dakota.  1 * 
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REAL  ESTATE 


FLORIDA  SPORTSMAN’S  PRESERVE — A 

tract  of  156  acres  having  2334  feet  of  frontage 
on  St.  Johns  River  and  an  equal  frontage  on 
hard  road,  about  14  miles  from  business  center 
of  Jacksonvile,  Fla.,  2  miles  from  station  of 
Orange  Park  on  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway, 
on  main  county  road  to  Green  Cove  Springs. 
Beautiful  bluff  wateredge  on  tide  water,  good 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  natural  parks  in  Florida,  abounding  in 
giant  oaks,  magnolias  and  pines  and  is  cheap 
today  at  $100  per  acre  as  nearby  similar  prop¬ 
erty  recently  sold  for  $500  per  acre.  This  en¬ 
tire  tract  of  156  acres  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  view  of  developing  a  country 
home  and  beautiful  farm  close  to  the  business 
center  of  Jacksonville  but  circumstances  prevent¬ 
ing  this,  the  property  is  offered  as  a  whole  at 
$100  per  acre.  To  see  it  will  immediately  con¬ 
vince  anyone  what  an  unusual  property  and  bar¬ 
gain  is  offered.  Ten  people  can  easily  club  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  this  valuable  tract  for  a  nominal 
sum  of  $1560  each.  References  exchanged. 
Jos.  H.  Phillips,  Owner,  Box  243,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  1  1 


WILL  SELL  CHEAP  FOR  CASH  160  ACRES 

virgin  timberland  in  Cook  Co.,  Minn.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  lakes  and  streams  teaming  with  trout 
and  pike.  An  ideal  place  for  the  sportsman — 
Moose,  deer  and  bear.  Location  the  very  best 
on  the  Black  and  White  trail.  For  particulars 
write  owner.  Frank  A.  Gustafsen,  Warman, 
Minn.  1  t 


SPORTSMEN  CLUB  LOTS  ON  ST.  MARYS 

River  for  sale;  good  fishing,  duck  and  deer  hunt¬ 
ing.  Also  4,500  acres  on  large  island,  well  tim¬ 
bered,  near  Mackinaw  Island.  Maloney-Camp- 
bell  Realty  Company,  504  Free  Press  Bldg.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  1 1 


10,000  ACRES,  SPLENDID  PASTURE, 

adaptable  to  field  crops,  located  in  Georgetown 
County,  partly  in  town  of  Andrews,  for  sale 
cheap,  either  in  whole  or  part  a  great  bargain  in 
farm  land.  Splendid  hunting  ground  for  deer, 
turkey,  quail,  etc.  Several  miles  frontage  on 
Black  River,  excellent  fishing  for  Trout,  Bass, 
Red  Breast  and  the  Blue  Bream,  the  most  palat¬ 
able  fish  that  swims.  Write  for  particulars.  S. 
P.  Harper,  Kingstree,  S.  C.  It 


ST.  CROIX  RIVER  FRONTAGE,  $1,200 

buys  half  mile,  121  acres  of  land.  Send  for  full 
description.  A  few  camp  sites  and  summer 
homes  in  the  sportsman’s  paradise — Northern 
Wisconsin — for  sale  at  right  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want,  I’ll  help  you  get  located.  Baker, 
FF,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis.  3.t.2-18-c 


RESORTS 


FLORIDA  —  COMFORTABLE  FOUR-ROOM 

furnished  cottage;  rent,  $100  season,  to  nice  peo¬ 
ple;  lake  front;  hill,  lake  and  orange  section; 
shooting;  fishing;  northern  people.  C.  H. 
STOKES,  Mohawk,  Fla.  It 


FOR  RENT— NINE  ROOM  MODERN  BRICK 

house,  furnished  except  silverware,  bed  and  table 
linen.  450  ft.  wharf.  Motor  boat,  garage.  1 
mile  to  Post  Office  and  depot.  Brick  roads.  2 
miles  to  golf  links.  One  thousand  dollars  for 
season.  Box  708,  Clearwater,  Fla.  1  t 


GUNNING  CAMP  ON  KATAMA  BAY,  SOUTH 

shore  Marthas  Vineyard.  Excellent  plover  and 
duck  shooting.  Accommodations  for  four,  man 
in  charge,  good  cook  and  hunter.  Reasonable 
rates  for  long  or  short  stay.  Address  Allan 
Keniston,  Edgartown,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. 

1  t 


RESORT  WANTED 


WANTED— BEST  PLACE  IN  FLORIDA  FOR 

daughter  and  self  this  winter  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  No  fine  hotel  nor  fashionable  place.  Write 
VOSS,  care  Forest  and  Stream.  l.t.c. 


SKUNKS  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  SCENTLESS  SKUNKS  FOR  SALE— 

Breeders  or  pets.  Prices  right.  Lester  Burris, 
Centerville,  Indiana.  1 1 


SONGS  OR  MUSIC 


“GO  MY  SON,  GOD  BLESS  YOU,”  THE  SONG 

that  stir’d  the  nation.  Patriotic  success  15c. 
Sovereign  Pub.  Co.,  160  Sycamore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  G  1  K) 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 


FREE— 60  DIFFERENT  STAMPS,  INCLUD- 

ing  Newfoundland,  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  etc., 
to  applicants  for  our  high-grade  approvals.  Send 
3c  stamp  for  return  postage.  The  Edgewood 
Stamp  Company,  Dept.  E,  Milford,  Conn.  1 1  c 


200  FINE  VARIETIES  AND  BUYING  LIST 

of  U.  S.  stamps,  25c.  Order  today.  Dakota 
Specialty  Co.,  Watertown,  So.  Dak.  2  1 1-18 


300  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  29C.  75  DIF- 

ferent  United  States  stamps  15c.  Lutheran  Club, 
Box  176,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  1 1 

STAMPS  FREE— 6  DIFFERENT  MEXICO; 

approval  selections;  low  prices.  Providence 
Stamp  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  1  T  c 


TAXIDERMISTS 


TAXIDERMIST  WORK  TO  ORDER,  BIRDS, 

animals,  fish,  game  heads,  rug  work.  Price  list 
and  shipping  tags  on  request.  M.  J.  Hofmann, 
Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.t.3-18c 


WRITE  F.  STEVENSON,  FURRIER  AND 

taxidermist.  Custom  Tanning  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  Fur  Goods.  Repair  work  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  R.  R.  No.  4,  Caro,  Michigan.  1 1 


G.  C.  ROCKWELL,  A  WELL-PRACTICED 

Taxidermist,  Fonda,  New  York.  All  work  guar¬ 
anteed.  Please  give  me  a  trial. _ It 


TRAPPERS’  EQUIPMENT 


MR.  TRAPPER— IF  YOU  TRAP  FUR  BEAR- 

ers  for  profit  write  us  for  the  F'ree  Booklet  No. 
77,  “Gripping  the  Dollars.”  Triumph  Trap  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  2.  t.  l-18c 


PROF.  STAINSKY,  ORIGINATOR  OF  PLAS- 

tic  art  in  taxidermy.  Best  system  of  preserving 
your  trophies,  absolutely  true  to  life.  Mounting 
large  game  heads,  animals  life  size,  a  specialty. 
Send  for  price  list.  Stainsky  Taxidermy  Co., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  1  t  K 


_ THEATRICAL  GOODS _ 

SCENERY  SUPPLIED.  ANYWHERE. 

Everywhere.  Moderate  Rental.  Amelia  Grain, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. _ (T.  F,  C.) 


TROUT  FINGERLINGS  FOR  SALE 


EASTERN  BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE— 

Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings. 
Long  Island  Country  Club  Hatchery,  Eastport, 
L.  I.  (2  T  12-17) 


TURTLES  WANTED 


GOOD  MARKET  FOR  ANY  AMOUNT.  SHIP 

to  Riverside  Turtle  Market,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

1  t 


WANTED  FOR  STOCKING 


WANTED— TO  PURCHASE  A  SUPPLY  OF 

small  pickerel  and  perch  for  stocking  a  private 
pond.  C.  O.  Littlefield,  East  Walpole,  Mass.  1 1 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


ADVERTISER  IS  INTERESTED  IN  OBTAIN- 

ing  membership  in  the  Blooming  Grove  Park  As¬ 
sociation,  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania.  Address 
full  particulars  and  price  of  certificate  Box  16, 
Forrest  and  Stream,  9  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  (1  t) 

WANTED  —  REMINGTON,  WINCHESTER, 

leather  cases  for  them.  Binoculars,  tent,  camp 
outfit.  Maplewood  Kennels,  Carthage,  Missouri. 

1 1 


14  SKUNKS,  8  STARS,  4  SHORTS,  2  BROAD. 

$50.00  takes  the  bunch.  G.  R.  Sparrow,  Zion 
City,  Ill.  1  t 


GOLD  PLATED  SMITH  &  WESSON  RE- 

volver  in  new  condition  wanted.  Jacob  Thomas, 
Route  1,  Williamsport,  Pa.  1  t 


THE  ALL-AMERICAN 
FIELD  TRIALS 

THE  All-American  Field  Trials  Club  ran 
their  annual  trials  on  prairie  chickens 
at  Denbigh,  N.  D.,  as  usual.  This 
club  has  grown  in  importance  steadily  since 
its  first  trial  and  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  most  important  prairie  event  in  the 
country.  In  point  of  entry  and  quality 
of  the  dogs  and  efficient  management  the 
trials  this  year  have  set  a  very  high  stand¬ 
ard  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  event 
can  be  attributed  to  the  secretary,  Dr.  T. 
Benton  King,  a  Tennessee  sportsman  held 
in  keen  regard  by  the  field  trial  world. 

The  running  grounds  of  the  club  at  Den¬ 
bigh  under  ordinary  conditions  are  unsur¬ 
passed,  but  unfortunately  chickens  were  not 
as  plentiful  this  year  as  they  were  last  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  Derby  and  All  Age  Stakes 
birds  were  hard  to  find,  but  when  the 
champions  stake  was  run  these  more  expe¬ 
rienced  dogs  found  birds  in  a  country  that 
had  been  unproductive  in  the  earlier  races. 

The  work  in  the  Championship  Stake  was 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Candy  Kid,  the 
winner,  is  a  very  high  class  chicken  dog, 
and  his  handling  of  game  is  excellent.  He 
was  the  winner  of  the  same  stake  a  year 
ago ;  he  ran  an  improved  dog  this  year, 
but  at  that  his  margin  over  several  other 
dogs  in  the  stake  was  not  a  large  one.  The 
judges  considered  it  sufficient,  however,  to 
place  him  without  a  second  series.  Candy 
Kid  had  as  a  brace-mate  the  sensational 
winning  young  pointer  of  last  year’s  cir¬ 
cuit,  Champion  Mary  Montrose,  and  easily 
defeated  her  in  a  good  race.  Among  the 
other  dogs  that  ran  well  Old  Joe’s  White 
Fox  was  probably  the  best,  finding  four 
times  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mr.  Zieg¬ 
ler’s  good  young  pointer  Great  Island 
Ringing  Bells,  the  winner  of  the  derby,  ran 
a  nice  race  in  this  stake  and  found  birds. 
Naponecke  also  ran  well  for  an  hour,  but 
didn’t  finish  as  strong  as  some  of  the  others. 
The  other  dogs  which  looked  good  were 
Comanche  Rap,  Babblebrook  Bab,  Old  Joe’s 
Vick  and  Lady  Mohawk  Whitestone. 

The  All  Age  Stake  was  won  by  Indian 
Princess,  a  new  setter  on  the  circuit.  She 
ran  a  good  going  race  in  the  first  series 
and  while  she  did  not  range  out  wide  in 
the  second  series  she  found  birds  which 
carried  her  into  the  first  money.  Second 
went  to  Medford  Eugene ;  a  point  along 
a  tree  claim  on  running  birds  gave  him 
a  rightful  claim  on  this  place. 

Third  was  divided  between  Old  Joe’s 
Vick  and  Molemon.  This  pair  were  the 
class  dogs  of  the  stake,  but  they  did  not 
get  on  birds,  until  they  were  put  down  a 
third  time  with  Mary  Montrose,  the  three 
dogs  running  together.  Vick  and  Molemon 
both  found  birds  which  easily  earned  them 
their  places,  and  the  four  dogs  placed  in 
the  money  unquestionably  were  the  four 
dogs  entitled  to  be  placed. 

The  Derby  was  won  by  Great  Island 
Ringing  Bells,  another  good  <young  pointer 
brought  out  this  season  by  the  Ziegler  Ken¬ 
nels,  and  apparently  the  best  one  on  game 
that  they  have  yet  brought  to  the  front, 
and  a  good  classy  going  puppy.  Whether 
she  makes  the  record  of  her  kennel  mate 
and  half  sister  Ch.  Mary  Montrose  remains 
to  be  seen  as  the  latter  made  a  remarkable 
record  that  we  believe  will  remain  historic. 

Second  went  to  Jersey,  a  strong  going 
setter  puppy.  This  pup  made  a  flash  point 
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quite  a  distance  off  which  gave  it  second 
money  which  it  was  fully  entitled  to. 

The  bitch  which  was  third  in  pace 
and  hunting  qualities  did  not  class  up 
with  some  of  the  other  dogs  in  the  stake, 
but  made  two  nice  points  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  and  handled  her  game  very  well,  which 
landed  her  in  the  money. 

GROUSE  TRIALS 

WHILE  field  trials  are  run  success¬ 
fully  on  both  quail  and  prairie 
chickens,  it  remained  for  the  Penna. 
Field  Trial  Club  to  demonstrate  that  suc¬ 
cessful  trials  could  be  run  on  ruffed 
grouse,  and  the  Club  will  this  year  give  its 
fifth  annual  trials  on  ruffed  grouse  at 
Kane,  Pa.,  which  will  meet  with  their  usual 
success.  These  trials  require  a  dog  that  is 
good  on  game  and  that  does  not  range  as 
wide  as  is  required  for  quail  and  chickens. 
However,  since  these  trials  were  started 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
fast,  classy  dog  as  a  grouse  dog  with  the 
result  that  quite  a  difference  of  opinions 
arose  among  the  grouse  dog  fraternity  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  good  grouse  dog.  The 
result  has  been  the  formation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Grouse  Dog  Association  which  has 
defined  the  best  Grouse  Dog  from  a  breed¬ 
ers’  and  owners’  standpoint,  and  this  or¬ 
ganization  will  this  year  run  a  stake  on 
ruffed  grouse  the  week  of  November  12th, 
the  winner  of  which  will  be  known  as  the 
National  Grouse  Dog  Champion  of  America. 


WORMS  IN  PUPPIES 

ARECA  nut,  santonine  and  turpentine 
are  three  of  the  commonest  remedies 
used  to  rid  a  dog  of  worms,  but  they 
all  tend  to  inflame  the  urinary  organs  and 
often  leave  the  dog  in  a  bad  state.  The 
safest  of  the  home  remedies  is  pumpkin 
seed  emulsion  and  in  case  you  have  no 
pumpkin  seed  handy  ask  your  druggist  for 
Dent’s  Vermifuge.  It  will  expel  both  round 
and  tape  worms  and  also  tone  up  the  dog’s 
system.  Another  good  thing  to  use  is  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal,  a  teaspoonful  twice  a  day 
for  a  week.  Charcoal  is  a  purifier  of  the 
system  because  it  absorbs  gases  rapidly. 
One  cubic  inch  of  fresh  charcoal  will  ab¬ 
sorb  nearly  100  inches  of  gaseous  ammonia. 
When  given  to  a  dog  it  absorbs  or  destroys 
the  putrescent  gases  which  are  generated 
in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  Char¬ 
coal  ape  Acts  on  the  digestive  organs,  in¬ 
creasing  their  power  as  well  as  healing  any 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach. 


FEEDING  PUPPIES 

THE  rule  in  feeding  very  young  puppies 
should  be  little  and  often  ;  they  should 
be  fed  at  least  four  times  a  day  and  if 
they  are  not  good  keepers,  five  times. 
There  is  an  old  rule  for  measuring  quan¬ 
tity  of  as  much  bulk  as  the  size  of  the 
puppy’s  head  for  each  meal.  Milk  both 
fresh  and  sour  is  the  basis  of  a  puppy’s 
food,  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  carrots  and 
turnips  are  also  good.  Stale  bread,  oat¬ 
meal  and  rice  are  useful,  but  they  must 
be  thoroughly  cooked.  Be  careful  about 
giving  bones ;  dogs  both  j^oung  and  old 
should  have  something  to  gnaw  at  and 
there  is  nothing  that  serves  the  dog  as 
satisfactorily  as  Sprat’s  Dog  Cakes.  Pup¬ 
pies  cut  their  teeth  on  them  and  grown 
dogs  keep  their  teeth  clean  by  gnawing 
without  wearing  them  down  to  mere 
stumps,  which  soon  occurs  if  allowed  hard 
bones  and  detracts  from  their  appearance. 


THE  KENNEL  MART 


BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner— 2nd,  S  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner  3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo, 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
crank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  II 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
,  ,  „  ..  ,,  ,  .  Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo- 

hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared.  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  all  ages.  Prices 
reasonable.  Trained  where  game  is  abundant.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.  (12-17) 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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WHITE  HAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFONS 

One  litter  whelped  May  10,  1917,  by  Marquis 
de  Merlimont  Homere’s  Trap.  As  field  dogs 
the  Sire  and  Dam  of  this  litter  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Griffons  in  the  U.  S.  today,  they 
both  possessing  more  than  ordinary  type.  Mar¬ 
quis  having  taken  winners  at  both  Boston  and 
New  York  winning  with  ease  over  Champions 
slated  for  honors.  Homere’s  Trap  is  recognized 
by  sportsmen  as  the  leading  Grouse  dog  in  this 
Country.  These  puppies  will  be  sold  only  to 
men  who  will  develop  them  as  field  dogs,  price 
$100,  up.  Two  choice  bitches  one  22  Months 
old  Sired  by  Crappau  $200,  and  one  Sired  by 
Frock  Huttenberg  $150,  Homere’s  Trap  is  the 
Dam  of  both. 

Massachusetts  Griffon  Kennels 

Registered  Field  Dog  Stud  Book 
VINTON  W.  MASON,  Proprietor 
12  Davenport  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

well  bred  and  broke,  also  hound  pups  from  the 
best  of  blood.  Buy  your  dogs  now  and  be  ac¬ 
quainted  when  the  season  opens.  Stamp  for 
photos  and  reply.  H.  C.  LYTLE,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  O. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

America’s 

Pioneer 

Dog  Remedies 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 

setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels,  : 

Marydel,  Md. 
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“MEAT  FIBRINE”  FOR  DOGS 


Its  Value  During  Cold  Weather 


Colder  weather  means  keener  appetite!  Therefore  more  food  at  this 
season  is  necessary  and  your  interest  in  your  dog  s  welfare  will  lead  you 
to  give  him  a  sustaining  and  strengthening  diet. 


SPRATT  S  DOG 
CAKES  AND 
PUPPY  BISCUITS 

Contain  Meat  Fibrine 


and  you  are  acting  in  your  own  and  your  dog’s  best  interests  by  insisting 

on  SPRATT’S. 


Write  for  samples  and  send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J.;  San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Montreal. 


“USE  PERFECTION  DOG 
FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE” 

Since  we  began  making  this  offer  our  busi¬ 
ness  shows  an  increase  of  over  10,000  pounds 
a  month — a  10,000  pounds  a  month  increase 
in  about  four  months;  in  other  words,  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  new  customers  there  was 
but  one  that  owned  dogs  that  would  not  eat 
our  food,  which  you  know  as  a  breeder,  is 
“going  some."  Dogs,  like  people,  do  not  all 
like  the  same  food  and  when  you  can  buy  a 
food  with  an  average  equal  to  the  above,  you 
better  stock  up.  Our  offer  is:  first  order — 
use  25%,  and  if  not  absolutely  satisfied, 
send  it  back — we  will  refund  your  money  in 
full  and  pay  the  return  freight.  We  have 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  in  all  parts 
of  America. 

PRODUCTS  AND  PRICES 

Perfection  Ready-to-use  Dog-  Food,  $5.00  per 
100  lbs.  $4,75  in  500  lb.  lots, 

This  product  is  made  principally  of  wheat 
and  com  cereals,  from  the  big  cereal  mills 
here  the  best  meat  we  can  buy,  nothing  but 
what  is  pure  and  wholesome,  all  prepared, 
cooked  and  ready  to  feed,  moistened  or  dry. 

A  perfectly  balanced  ration,  good  for  all 
breeds,  young  or  old.  They  will  like  it  and 
thrive  on  it. 

(“Looks  and  smells  good  enough  to  eat," 
our  customers  say.) 

Perfection  “All  Meat’’  Dog  Food,  $8,00  per 
100  lbs.  $7.75  in  500  lb.  lots. 

Cooked  clean,  and  over  75%  protein,  a 
bone  and  muscle  builder,  good  to  have  as  a 
change. 

Perfection  Ready-to-use  Puppy  Food,  $6.00 
per  100  lbs.  Order  Today  or  Write  for 
Catalog. 

PERFECTION  FOODS  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Perfection  Dog  Food  Co. 

31  Perfection  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Factory,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  _  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


REFUGIO,  A  MEXICAN 
GOAT  DOG 

By  CHARLES  E.  LEWIS 

URING  a  recent  trip  to 
what  is  known  as  “The 
Big  Bend  Country,”  a 
mountainous  section 
along  the  Rio  Grande 
river  in  southwestern 
Texas,  I  met  and  be¬ 
came  sljghtly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  “Refugio,”  a 
venerable  and  highly 
respected  goat-dog.  I 
had  stopped  for  lunch 
at  a  water  hole  in  the 
mountains,  and  while  my  guide  was  prepar¬ 
ing  coffee,  several  hundred  goats,  accom¬ 
panied  by  “Refugio,”  came  down  a  mountain 
trail  to  quench  their  thirst.  Their  snow- 
white  coats,  made  brilliant  by  the  rays  of 
an  October  sun,  and  the  grave  dignity  dis¬ 
played  by  Refugio  as  he  approached 
my  camp,  made  a  pleasing  picture.  I 
am  a  lover  of  dogs,  and  it  pleased  me 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  Refugio  to 
lunch  with  me.  A  gentle  wag  of  his  tail 
signified  his  pleasure,  and  seated  at  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance,  he  joined  in  the  repast. 
He  was  a  large,  lank,  grizzled  old  fellow, 
exhibiting  many  scars  of  honor  gained  in 
defence  of  those  he  loved.  My  lunch  was 
soon  over,  and  while  the  kit  was  being 
packed,  Refugio  gathered  together  his 
trusting  flock,  and  for  miles  I  watched 
them  wend  their  way  over  the  distant  trail. 
Quite  near  my  camp  was  a  Mexican  hut, 
and  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  few 
needed  supplies  I  called  and  found  the 
Mexican  owner  of  the  goats  and  the  ven¬ 
erable  goat-dog;  and  believing  that  many 
of  your  readers,  wbo  are  lovers  of  dogs, 
will  be  interested  in  the  true  meaning  of 
a  “Goat-Dog,”  I  will  briefly  relate  the 
story  told  me  by  the  owner  of  Refugio. 

Refugio  was  born  in  the  mountains  ioo 
miles  south  of  Marfa,  Texas.  When  but 
a  few  days  old,  and  before  his  eyes  had 
opened,  he,  with  his  two  brothers,  were 
turned  over  to  a  goat  mother  to  be  cared 
for  and  nourished.  For  the  past  six  years 
he  has  not  missed  a  day  in  going  forth 
with  the  flock,  with  a  love  and  veneration 
for  his  companions  that  means  death  rather 
than  to  surrender  to  an  enemy. 

Before  leaving  the  mountains,  I  made 
careful  inquiry  of  goat  owners  concern¬ 
ing  goat-dogs,  and  found  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  such  animals  are  invariably  taken 
from  their  mothers  before  their  eyes  are 
open,  and  are  reared  by  a  goat,  and  as 
stated  by  a  Mexican,  “the  dog  thinks  that 
he’s  a  goat,”  and  “woe  be  unto  the  coyote 
that  dares  to  dispute  his  claim  as  guardian 
of  the  flock.” 

The  goat-dog  has  no  pedigree.  His  qual¬ 
ifications  are  based  on  size  and  courage, 
and  to  the  goat  owners  these  dogs  are 
invaluable.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  protect  their  flocks  in  this  wild 
country  without  them. 

[Mr.  Lewis,  the  contributor  of  the  above 
interesting  article  and  an  old-time  reader 
and  correspondent  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
is  at  present  Special  Agent-in-Charge  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  at  El 
Paso,  Texas.  It  gives  the  Editors  great 
pleasure  to  publish  his  unusual  story  of  a 
little-known  breed  of  dogs.] 
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